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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


The .SfiEVJinc vvd Literary Tkeasuri was subjected a few years ago to a , 
thorough 10 vision, when not only wei c all the principal articles rewritten, J 
hut upwunls of fifteen bundled new ai tides were supplied So largo, in t< 
t.ict, w oio the altciations that it might be considered rather a new book 
than u now edition An attempt was then made to impress upon the work ; | 
a more exact and si lentific chiraotci than pieccding editions had pretended 1 * 
to, whilst its utility as a dictionary for popular reference was steadily kept i 
ill view j 

The present edition has been enlarged by adding a Supplement of fifty- J 
one pages, compiling upwards of m.v bundled articles It is hoped that 
this considerable extension will materially increase the usefulness of the 
woik and help to maintain its popular character | 




SCIENTIFIC AND L I TERASTTKHTSURY. 


A 


ABACUS 


A Ik the first letter, ami the llr^t vowel, of 
the alphabet In e\cr> known language, 
except the Amarlr, a dialect of the Ethiopic, 
and the Runh , and is UHed either as a word, 
an abbieviation, or a sign If pronounced 
open, as in fathicji, it is the simplest and 
easiest of all pounds; the first. In fact, 
uttered by human beings in their most In- 
fantile state, serving to express main and 
even opposite emotions, according to the 
mode In which It is uttered A has there- 
fore, perhaps, had the first plaee in the 
alphabet assigned to it In the English 
language. It has four different sounds*— 
the long slender English, as in fate; the 
long Italian, as In far, the broad Herman, 
as in fall ; and the short Italian, as In fat 
Most other modern languages want, the 
slender English sound. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, A was used as an arithmetical 
sign by the former for l ; by the latter for 
lino, or, with a stroke over it, for 5000 The 
Romans employed it very frequently as an 
abbreviation also, which practice we still 
retain * thus A II. Artium liarralanruts , Ba- 
[ chelor of Arts ; A 0 Ante Christum, before 
Christ; A 1). Anno Domini, In the year of our 
Lord, A II Anno Hegira', in the > ear of the 
Hegira; A.M Anno Mundi, in the year of the 
world ; Ante Meridiem, before noon , Artium 
Magixtvr, Master of Arts , A U. Ann/) Urine, 
In the year of the City , A U 0 Anno Urbis 
Conduce, In the year from the building of 
ltorne; Ac. A, a, or aa. In Medical pre- 

scriptions, Is put for ana, or equal parts of 

each A, In Music, Is the sixth note In 

the diatonic scale , In AJgpbrnlr notation it 
usually denotes, like the other enrly letters 
of the alphabet, a know'll quantity ; In Logic, 
An universal affirmative proposition; In 
Heraldry, the dexter chief, or chief point In 
in escutcheon ; and It Is the first of tlic 
dominical letters In the calendar. 

AAItD'VAItK (earth-hog • Dut.), the Oryc- 
teropue Capeneu, an animal common in 
Southern Afi lea, which feeds entirely upon 
nuts, and la remarkable for the facility with 
which It burrows deep In the earth to avoid 
its pursuers, and for the instinct It dis- 
plays In securing Its insect prey. It hears 
a closer relation to the armadillos than the 
ant-eaters, with which it was formerly asso- 
ciated. 

AB, In the Ilebrew calendar, the 11th 


month of the ci\ II year, and the 6th of the 
e< clesiastlcal In the Syriac calendar. It is 
the last of the summer months. 

A' BACA, or Manilla Hemp [see Mubacrx, 
Fi mins] 

ABAOIS'CUB ( abakiskos , the dim. of 
abax, a slab: Or), in Ancient Architecture, 
one of the square compartments of Mosaic 
pavements. 

ABACK', In Nautical language, the posi- 
tion of the sails when they are flattened 
against the mast by a change of wind or 
alteration In the ship’s course The sails 
.ue sometimes laid attack, tor the purpose 
of avoiding a sudden danger. 

A'BACUS {abax, a slab : Or.), a sort of cup 
board or buffet used by the Romans, and 
which hi times of great luxury was plated 

with gold. Abacus, in Architecture, the 

superior or crowning member of the capital 
of a column. It is Intended to give breadth 
to the top of the shaft, and afford a larger 
surface for the reception of the architrave. 
In the Corinthian order, at least, it was at 
first intended to represent a square tile laid 
over a basket; and It still retains its ori- 
ginal form In the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic 
orders, but In the Ooilnthian and Compo- 
site, its four sides or faces are arched in- 
wards, having a roseor some other ornament 
in the middle of the curves, and its corners 

are cut off abacus, in Arithmetic, an 

ancient instrument for facilitating ope- 
rations : still used in teaching. Its form is 
various : that employed by the Greeks was 
an oblong frame, naving wires stretched 
across it, and perforated beads or ivory 
balls were strung on the wires. In that 
used by the Romans, counters were slid 
along grooves. But that most generally 
adopted in Europe, is made by drawing 
parallel lines or fixing wires, distant from 
each other at least twice the diameter of a 
counter or ball. The latter, placed on the 
lowest line, signifies 1 ; on the second, 10 ; 
on the third, 100 ; on thefonrtb, 1000 ; and so 
on. ThcChtneseabacus, termed a Owanrpan, 
has wires like that of the Greeks. The aba- 
cus was much used in Europe during the 
middle ages : but. Instead of ltnea or wlrea, 
it had a covering of cloth chequered, that 
Is, disposed in squares; and on these the 
counters were placed. The terra Exchequer 
la derived from the use of this chequerod 
B 
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square In calculation. The \ery words 
employed In Greek and Latin to express 
calculation Indicate the means anciently 
used In aid of that process Psephizo, I calcu- 
late ( Or ), is derived from psephos, a pebble ; 
and calculo, I calculate (Lat.), from calculus, 
a pebble. There were also other inventions 
similarly denominated, thus the Abacus 
l’YTHAMORious, a multiplication table in- 
vented by Pythagoras ; and the Abacus Lo- 
ci lNTions.areotanglod t. mingle, whose sides, 
form lug the right angle, contain all the 
I numbers from 1 to 60, and its area the pro- 
I ducts of each two of the opposite numbers. 
' This is also called a canon of sexagesimals 

I A ft arch (aJbak, sand: Phan \ among 

[ ancient mathematicians, was a table strewed 
! over with dust or sand, on which they drew 
| their figures 

1 ABAFT', or AFT, in Nautical language, 

| towards the stern thus, abaft the main 
1 mast means, between the mainmast and the 
| stern 

, A BATE'M ENT {abattre, to pull down • Fr ), 

. in Law, a term \aiiously appliid The 
I «b itement of a nuisance means its forcible 

I removal A plei in abatement in an 

! action at law, is a jilea showing matter for 

, (plashing the d< » laration A suit In clian- 

, eery Is said to abate when. In consequence 
i of gome event subsequent to Its institu- 
tion, such as the death of a party whose 
1 interest is not terminated by his death, 
tliore is no person before the court b\ 
whom or against whom the suit can tie 

prosecuted. Auatkmkwt, In Heraldry, 

something added to a coat of arms. In order 
to lessen its true dignity, and point out some 
impel lection or stain in the chaiacttr of 
the person who bears It. The Dastmi, which 
indicates bastardy, is the only abatement 
I now used It consists of a line di awn from 
I the left or sinister corner of the top of the 
shield, to the lower part of the opposite side, 
but not quite down to the circumference ; 
it is therelore part of a Bend-sinister. 

A'BATIH (AY), trees cut down and laid 
with their brandies turned towards the 
enemy, so as to form a defeme for troop** 
j st itioned behind them 
1 ABATTOI It (abattre,tn knock down AY), 
tin* name given by the French to the public 
slaughter houses established in Paris by a 
decree of Napoleon, In order that the cattle 
should not be di iven through the capital, to 
the annoyance and danger of the inhabi- 
tants. These large buildings consist of 
slaughter-rooms, built of stone, with ever} 
arrangement for cleanliness, <fr r , and of ox 
and sheep pens. 

AB'BIS' (an abbot : AY ) Before thcFrench 
Revolution, the term abbi designated a very 
numerous dasB, who, from their name, 
should lie superiors of abbeys, but who nacl 
little or no connection with the church 
they followed a course of theological study. 
In hopes that the king would confer on 
them part of the revenues of a monastery. 
When this was done, it was on condition of 
their taklngorders within a year after their 
preferment : a clause not always observed 
They were engaged In every kind of lite- 
rary occupation, and exerted an Important 
I Influence on the character of the country. 


There was scarcely a family of distinction 1 
in Frame in which an ahhe was not found 1 
as a familiar fi lend and spiritual adi iser. 

AB'BESS, the superior of a nunnery, or 
other religious community of women Site 
has the same authority as an abb it, but c.u 
not exercise any spiritual function 

AH'BEY ( nbbaie AY ), a religious house 
governed icy a superior, under the title of in 
abbot or abbess Thoterm was often applied, 
also, to the church attached to the estab 
lisliment Many of the abbeys of England, 
after their dissolution under Henr} VIII , 
were c hanged into eatheUiaK Those dis- 
solved b> that King had a } eai !y revenue, 
which lias been estimated at 2,s.»3,oool , ’in 
almost inn edible sum, i <>nsid(*ring tin 
yalue of money In those dais 

AB'BOT (abbas • Lot , ft mu abba, father • 
Heb ) denotes the he id of a monastery of 
men From an earl} period abbots were in 
the habit uf taking holi orders, that they 
might la* ( | u ill tied to exercise the miiiisit - 
rial oITlc e for the monks Sti ictly speaking, 
in abbot shnuUl tie superm*- to a prior, the 1 
latter being in many cases appointed by t lie 
funner to take charge of a lesser establish 
mutit But the distinction is not always 
observed Abbots, though having supreme 
power in their monasteries, were original 1} 
subject to the bishops of the dioceses in 
which flieir convents were sit unted; but 
they gradually, to a great extent, threw off 
tills subjection, assuming the authority ami i 
Insignia of the episcopal office, and taking 
their Beats in councils • hence tin* mitred i 
and ero/lered abbots Anciently the cere- ! 
inony of creating an abbot consisted In 
clothing him with ihe habit called cucnlla, 
or cowl, putting the pastoral staff into his 
hand, and the shoes called palates on Ids 
feet , but at present it is onli a simple be- 
nediction it was befau-e cettain ab- 

bots and priors in England, in right of 
their monasteries held la. els of the < mwn, 
for which they owed milltaiy service, that 
Miey obtained thp title of i.oittm, and were 1 
summoned, as barons, to p irlinnn nt 
Twenty-six mitred abbots and two priors 
sat In the House of Lords in the reign of 
IIenrv VIII 

ABBREVIATION (abbreviate, from ab 
Irremo, I shorten hat), a contracted man- 
ner of writing words so hh to retain. In 
most cases, no more than the initial letters 
Such abbreviations w* re in common use , 
with the Romans, as they are with us, to | 
save time atul space [For the most usual I 
abbreviations, see iho different letters.] 

Ahiirkviaiion, in Music. One dash 

through the stem of a minim or crotchet, j 
oi under a somib-. ve, converts It Into its 
many quavers as It Is equal to m time; two ; 
dashes into semiquavers ; three into deuil- j 
semiquavers ; and so on. When minims 
are connected together Itke quavers, semi- I 
quavers, &e„ they arc to he repeated as 
many times as if they wen* reduced to such 
notes. An oblique dash through the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th lines utter an arpeggio, signi 
flos that it Is to be repeated ; for quavers, a 
single dash being used , for semiquavers, a 1 
double one ; and so on. i 

ABDICATION (abdicate, from abdico, J I 



, resignation ox a dignity, iiartn-iimny bitkhi Ai>ttiuMnwA,iii vpin », n uctiuuou in tun 

| one The abdication of the emperor rays of light when refracted by a Ictib or 

j ( liarles V , In 15%, and that of Napoleon at i reflected by a speculum. In consequence of 
Fontainebleau, In 1814, are the two most re- j which they are prevented from meeting In i 
markable instances of abdication in modern : the Bame point Aberrations are of two 
tinier kinds, one a rising from the figure of the re- 1 

1 1 AUDO'MEN (Lai., from abdo, I conceal : fleeting or refracting body, the other from 1 
I J.at ), that part of the body which is usually j the unequal refrangibilitj of the different 
I tailed the belly It contains the viscera 1 coloured rays which, united together, con- 
more or less immediately connected with stltute white light, and wlii-h, being sepa- 
1 digestion, and the kidneys which secrete rated by the lens, give rise to theprodue- 
■ 1 lie urine By anatomists the abdomen is lion of colours. 

divided into thiee anterior regions, vis the ABETTOR (abedon. to incite. Sax , in 
epigastric, or upper one, the umlnltcal, or Law, a person who advises or enmuinge* 

1 middle one; and the hypogastric, or lower another to t lie commiBsion of a crime If 
one: there Is also one posterior region, present at its perpetration, he Is treat* d j 
1 < ailed the ream lum harts a principal ; if absent, as an accessory bejore j 

ABDOMIN A'LKS (abdomen, the belly: the fact The abettors of almost all felonies, j 
l.at ), a sub-order of tnalacopu ryginn flslies, whether present or absent, are considered 1 
i-o named from having the vent.ral flns as guilty as the actual felon [See Accrs- 
1 laced on the abdomen at a distance from sohy 1 
I the pectoral flns The salmon, trout, her- ABK'YANCE (bever, to expect Norm 
| l mg, pike, carp, and man) other freshwater Ft.), in Law, the expectancy of an estate or 
lb bos, fall into this sub-order pn^hCBsiou ; thus, if lands be granted to one 

! ABDUCTION (ahdiuo, I lead away • Uit ), person for life, with reversion to the heirs 
the ci Itne of unlawfully taki tig aw’,i> , either of another, the reversion remains In abej- 
| hj force, fraud, or peisuasion, the person mice until the death of that other, since a 
of another The abduction of a child under living person can have no heirs A peerage 
1 ton years of age fs felony; if she is older, de-eenoing to co-heiresses i* in abeyance 
1 but "has prope? ij , or Is piesumed to be en- It i* a fixed principle of law, that the fee 
i titled to it, and Is taken away for t he purpose simple of all lands is in somebody, or else j 
( ot marriage or defilement, it Is also felony ; in abeyance 
J , il she 1 b under sixteen years of age, taking | AB'IB pin ear of corn Ifeb.), tlie first I 
| i In r f rom the protection of her parents is a month of the Hebrew ecclesiastical year j 

Il contains parts of our March and April 
The Chaldee name of Nisan 1b now usually 
given to this month. 1 

A' HIES (a fir-tree- Lat ), In Botanv, n 1 
genus of coniferous trees, including ue\ eral ! 
species of fir 

ABJURATION (abjuro, I deny on oath 1 
Lat ), a forswearing or renouncing by oath 
1 n old law, it signified a Bwom banishment, 
or an oath taken to forsake the realm for , 
ever : in its modern and now more usual i 
signification, it applies to persons and doo- j 
trlnps only. 

ABLACTATION (dblacto, I wean: Lat), t 
a sort of ingrafting of trees, in which tho ; 
graft Is left on its proper stock until it J 
Is fully incorporated w-ith the new stock ; 
w hen cut off, it is, as it were, weaned from 
the tree. 

AB'LUENT8 (dbiuo, T wash aw-ay : Jjat \ 
diluting medicines, or such as dissolve, ami 
carry off impurities from any part of tho 
body. 

ABLUTION (same denv.), a religious j 
washing of the body, still used by the Turks - 
and Mahomedans. It originated in the I 
obvious necessity of practising cleanliness 
for the prevention of diseases in hot 
countries, for which purpose It was con- 
stituted a sacred rite, and by an easy tran 
sltlon, the purity of the body was made to 
typify the purity of the soul. 

ABNORMAL (ab, from norma, a rule: | 
Lat.), that which Is irregular, or a deviation 
from the usual plan. 1 

ABOARD', in Nautical language, within ! 
a ship Also, when a vessel gets entangled 1 
in another, it Is said to he aboard of it. j 

ABOMA'SUS, the fourih stomach 


I misdemeanour. j 

I ABDUCTOR (same denv), in Auntoim, 

1 a name given to several muscles, on ac- 
I count of their serving to open or draw 
i b.nkw-ards tin* parts into which they are 
. Inserted. 

ABK'LTANR, or A'BEI.ITES, a Christian 
I k ct, who, wlille they enjoined matrimony, 

I 1 1 ('scribed perfect continence in that state, 

, a Her the pretended example of Abel, 

. v hence the name 

I A BELMOHTII l S, the seed of an Egyptian 
I plant, nat. order Mulvacea », which resembles 
numk in its perfume, and is used by the 
Arabians in their coffee 

A'BER, a Celtic term, signifying the 
I mouth of a river as Abeideen, the mouth 
of the Dee 

ABERRATION (aberratm, from aberro, I 
wander away • Lat), in Astronomy, an aj>- 
parent motion of the fixed Btars occasioned 
b\ the progressive motion of light and the 
motion of the earth in Its orbit. If the eart h 
wore at rest, or if light traxellcd Instanta- 
neously from a star to the observer, the star 
, would be Been in its true place But neither 
is the case; for while tho ray of light is 
passing to the observer, the earth is moving 
in its orbit. The effect of this Is the same 
as If the ray obeyed two impulses making 
an angle with each other, one In a direction 
f i ona the star to the observer, and the other 
In a direction opposite to the earth’s motion 
, on its axis; in which case, according to 
the ordinary mechanical laws, the result 
would lie the same as that of an impulse in 
the direction of neither of the original im- 
pulses, but compounded of both, and the ray 
w tiuhl seem to come from s place different 
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ruminating animals. In whlcli the process the two first mentioned lines helm? called 
, of digestion Is effected the ordinate Tho point and the tw<» Riven 

j AIJORI'GENER ( ah origine, from the he- lines, which tofacili tate the nvcstigation 
I ginning. Lftt),R name Riven to theoriRln.il are usually assumed to he at rlRht angles 
! inhabitants of any country, or those oc- to each other, must he on the same plane 
. cupyiiiR It. when It, first became known, and The abscissa and tho ordinate form the 

1 of whose origin nothing certain has been coordinates, wlndi being known, the po- i 

, ascej tained sition of the point Is known The point of 

I ABOIt'TION (ahorhn, from abort or, 1 pe- Intersection of the two given Hues Is called 
rlsh • Lot), In a fl anratim sense, any pio- thcor/qm 
j duction tliat does not come to maturity, or ABKOIK'RION {absnssw, fiotn same do j 
any design or project whit h falls before Itlro ), in Rhetoric, a flRure of speer h by j 

| Is properly completed Tn Medicine, the ; whh h the speaker stops short, leaving his ] 

unnatural expulsion of the foetus afiet the hearers to draw their ow n Inferem es from i 

sixth week and before the sixth month of the facts he has stared lu Astronomy, 

pieRimnry. Before the sixth week it is the cutting oft the light of a pi met, by an- 1 

termed a miscarriage, and after the sixth other out stripping It and reaching a third 1 

! month a premature labour planet before it 

j ABOUT', in Nautical language, the situa- ABSENTEE' (absent, absent Lat ), a 
! tlon of a ship Immediately after she has wind of modern times applied to land- ' 

| talked A no nr simp, an order to tho owners and capitalists who expend their 

, crew to prepare for tacking Incomes In another country I 

A B'RAOADAB'ltA, a let in of incantation ABSINTHINK (absinthium, wormwood j 
1 formerly used ns a spell, and worn about Jatt », the hitter principle of worm wood ! 
the neck as a charm against several ill senses, ABSOLUTION (abwtutio, from absolute, 

particularly fever freed from : Lat >, a religious ceremony t f 

ABKA'RIOX labrado, J scrape off • Lat ), lire < liureh of Rome, In which the priest 
in Medicine, Hu rorrodingoi wearing, hi uses I he formula ‘Ego te absolve a peer it is 
sharp and airim.mious hunmuis or medi- tins’ I absolve thee from thy sins The > 
cine- round I of Trent asserted that the priest 

I I A BRA'XAS, or ABltAHAX', the name of has power of himself to absolve from sin ! 

1 the nngcllc Prince whom Basllidesof Alex- Bui this. It Is said. Is subject to the repent- 
nndrla, the chief of the Egv ptian Gnostics, mice of the Individual and his submission | 
j supposed to have been set over 305 heavens, to th*» requisite penance Tho fathers of 
■ each peopled with Its own order of angels the Protestant church maintain that God j 
I The word was probably Egyptian, and ein- alone can feigive and deliver from sin ; and 
I ployed bv Basiltdea when he found that, if that a judicial power over the souls of (Hit is- I 
ij wntten in Greek the letters made lip the tuns Is conferred neither on priests nor on , 

number 3flx Abraxas or Ahrasax teachers 

i Rtonish are gems, sometimes called Gemma' ABSOLUTISM, in Theology, a doctrine , 

; Jin nluiian <e, foun d In Egypt, upon which i sen Ik I to the Calvinists, ncoiding to j 
I are represented the human body with tho wliufi God is supposed t-o ,iet trom mere , 
head of a cat and the feet of a reptile The pleasure in tcganl to the salvation of man- | 

J name of Abrasive stove is. In modern times, kind Absolutism is the grand ohst i< Ic to | 

I applied to a variety of gems that exhibit an union between the Lutherans and Ctl- | 

I enigmatical compositions Mttlsts In Pohtus, a powei in the mi- . 

ABREAST', in Nautical language, a term picnic head of I lit* st ue above the < oufiol 
applied to two or more ships, when ranged of law, ro act accordingto ills own will in 
side by side. A ship is said to bf> abreast of the government of the people 
, a place when opposite to it ABSOR'BKNTR (oh*nrbco, I swallow up. 

! AUREfJ'VOIR (Fr), a watering-place, or Lai), in Medicine, ralca eous eaitlis, or 
I any place dug for retaining water, as In oilier substances which remove acids from j 
| camps the stomach 

I ABRI DG'MENT (abreaer, to nbridge ABROR'BENT VESSELS, or ABSORB- | 

| /i'r), a contraction winch brings tho con- ENTS, in Anatomy, extiomelv minute and ] 

! tents of a hook within a short compass numerous vewls opening on various parts 
i The art, of abridging well consists in taking of (lie hodv. Those on the under surface of 
i only what Is material and substantial. and flit* smaller intestines are termed lacteal j 
i rejecting all superllultlcs, whether of sen- absorbents, or lacteal*, tholr ollhe being to 
I tlment or style. In this light, abridgments absorb the digested elements or chyle, , 

| are eminently serviceable to all whoso occu- that it may bo mixed with the blood The , 
i patlons prevent them from devoting much lymphatic absorbents, or lymphatics, take up 1 
I time to literary pursuits. To abridge well ft transparent substance, lymph, and are 1 
' requires a thorough knowledge of the sub- found In great abundance opening on the i 
I ject. Montesquieu save, ‘Tacitus abridged skin. Everv part of the body has Jyrnplm- ) 

; all, because he knew all ’ tics, by which waste particles are absorbed 

AB'SCERR ( aliscedo , I go away from : and removed. In Botany, the fibres of j 

Lot.), In Medicine, an inflammatory tumour therootsof plants, which draw nourishment | 

I containing purulent matter. from the surrounding earth, aro sometimes 

ABSCIS'SA ( abscindo , I cut off: Lat.), in termed absorbents. 

| Geometry, one of two lines, by which Is ABSORPTION ( absorptio , from same 
measured the distance of a point, whose denv.). In Physiology, the conveyance to 
position Is required to be ascertained, from the circulating organs of a due supply of 
two given Intersecting lines, the other of materials for the growth and support of the 
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I system; and removal, by the same means, incomprehensibility of truth Koc rates is 1 
1 of decayed and useless portions said by some to have declared that ‘all he | 

A B8TKR/GKNTS (absteryi u, I wipe away knew was, that he knew nothing and It is • 
j jjot), in Medicine, substances used to certain that, m giving instruction, he c um- 
i cleanse the hod\ from those imputitles menced by professing the limited amount 
1 which are not to h» removed by simple of human knowludge Tlioso among the 
| ahlueiiLs ancients who embraced the s\ stem of Plato, 

| AB'RTINENOE ( uhdtnentm , from ah- were called Academia, and were divided 
| Ktinco, I abstain* Lat ), in the Iloman (-a- into a number of sects Those who have ( 
I tliolic Church, the refraining from the use done so since the restoration of learning, 
of c ertam kindsuf food, such as meat, egg-, have* railed themselves Platomsts j 

! milk, Ac , which are forbidden to members ACAD'BMY (A ha derma, a public gyinwir I 
of ili.it church cm particular clay s It dif- slum at Athens Gr ), in Grecian Ant iqmty , | 
fern from tadmq, which is a refraining a place in one of the suburbs of Athens, , 
fiom all kinds of food dunng a certain where then* was a school for gymnastic 
period exercises It took itsnaniefrom Acatlermi-, 1 

AB'STRACT (ahstractus, from abstraho, T an Athenian, who is said to have re-ided 
wnlidmw from Lat ), a cone ise imt gene* tliere Cimoii, the Athenian general, bee .cme I 
I i h 1 view, or aii.ihsm, of some large work; its owner about 4f>0 nr, .mil adorned the 
1 m w Inc li sense it differs from ,ui abridgment place with fountains .mil statues He- be- 1 
, ouh l>\ Its belngsborter.aiid bj its entering queathecl the garden to tin* public, and it ! 
I U is minuted} into particulars , and from an J thou her line the resort of the lovers of | 
| t rfrecc f, as this la*-t is some part or passage philosophy Socrates was wont to repnr i 
, of the work thithei, but its greatest cc‘lel»nty aiosc j 

A BSTRACTION [ahdractio, from same), ' front its being the place m winch Platte < 

i In Logic , Mint operation of the mind l>\ tauglit Acahrmy, hi the modem ac c ep- | 

which, in c ontomplating an object, it at- ■ tat ion, is a sex icty of persons united for t lie I 
tends to some circumstances or qualities 'pursuit of some objects of study and appll- i 
belonging to it, to the exclusion of all ’ cation, as the Ilcnal Academy of Art- of 
I others Tins faculty enables us to gene- 1 London, the Freucli Academy, the Royal | 
, lalize, and is direc fly opposed to compom- ! Academy of Sciences of •Berlin, &c*. Tim , 

■ lion By the latter, wc c onsider those tilings ! first Institution to-emldirg an Academe, 
together, who h. In rc ailt>, are not joined 1 of xvhic h there is am ac c ount, was a sot ic t) I 
m any one existence* l>j abstrac tion, we j formed at Alexandria bv Ptolemy Hotel I 
considet tlioso tilings sepal ateiy and apart. The first academy of science, in modem | 

whu It, in lealitv, do not exist apart. times, was established at Naples, by Hip ( 

A itNTRACTiov, in its passive scnHO, implies J tista Porta, In 150o; hut it was abolished l>> i 
* m c upatiou wiili one’s own thoughts, to the . papal interdict. From the beginning of the 
cxc lusioii of external objects 17th centurj, academies bee ime \ery nu i 

ABRITR'RITM, RKDUOTIO AT) (reduction . inerous In Italy , and, after some time, they 1 
to an absurdity Lat), a mode of demon- spicad into otlic r countries j 

stration in winch t h<* trut li of a proposition AOALE'PILE (akalfphe, a nettle Gr), in j 
1 Is established, not bv direct proof, Imt by Zoology, a class m the sub-kingdom Rad i at a, j 
showing that the contraiy is absurd, or ! composed of annuals wide h have the powt r i 
, impossible of stinging the skin w lien applied to it . 1 

ARUT'MENTR (aboutir, to abut • T-Y ), the whence tin* mime. The jelly-fishes, the sen- 
j extremities of any body adjoining another, nettles, and the Portuguese lnan-of-w.ir j 
] is the extremities of a bridge resting on 1 belong to tills cIhbs. Rome of the jelly- i 
the banks or sides of a river. Also the fishes move by contractions of the disk, 
junctions or meetings of two pieces of 1 others by means of bands of cilia. The tribe 
1 timber i to winch the* Portuguese man-of-war be- 

i ABYSS' (abusso8, bottomless Qi.), any ‘ longs me simply driven about by the w iml 
! very deep place j A 0 A NT H A 'CEA5 (akantha, a thorn . Gr ), 

, ACA'CIA (akakia: Or.), in Botany, agoutis a natural order of plants growing chicllv 
of leguminous trees, or shrubby plants, of within the tropics, and including several 
which seveial hundred species aro known beautiful species cultivated in our liot- 
to licit am Sts. They bear white, red, or yol- houses. The genera, Thunbei put. Just icia, 
i low flowers, and their leaves aro frequently , Jiuellia, Aphelandra, &c , as well as the 
j elegantly pinnate Romo of them yield European Acanthus, belong to the order 
, Gum Ai aine. Gum Senegal and CaUchit, and i ACANTHOPBIR ( akanthu , a thorn, and 
1 the bark of others affords a large quantity opine, a serpent . Gr.), a genus of small veno- 
, of tannin. They abound in Austtalla and mous serpents, distinguished by a horny 
, in Africa Most of the Australian specie- spine at the end of the tail. One specie- is 
i do not boar true leaves (except when verv Australian, and consideied the most veno- 
| young), but have In their place flattened mous serpent ill the country 
leat-stalks, teimed by botanists phylludia, AOANTHOPTEKY'GU (akantha, a thorn ; 

which arc* gieou and simulate leaves. and pterux, a wing . Or ), an order of Ashes 

Acacia, in the Materia Medic a, is the e haiae.tcrized by having spines in some of 
Inspissated juice of the pods of the Mimosa the lliis, and the pharyngeal bones separate 
Nilottcaot laiimiHis The perch, red mullet, gurnaid, mackerel, 

ACADEM'R'S (axadeimcus, relating to the , and other well-known fishes belong to ilu* 
Uitdemy: Lat), certain philosophers who ! oidet 
j followed the duett ine of Roc rates and Plato, ACANTH U'R PR ( akantha , a thorn ; mid 
•is to the uncertainty of knowledge and the | oura, a tail • Gi ) a genus of hci bivorous 
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Ashes found In tropical wan, tho species of Rhetorical Accent, or emphata e, is j 

which have a strong movabio splno on designed to give distinctness and clearness 
each side of tho tail. to language. In a sentence, therefore, the , 

ACANTHUS ( akanthos , the acanthus: stress is laid on the most important word, ( 
Gt.), in Architecture, an ornament repro- and in a word on the most important Bylla- , 
sonting the leaves of the acanthus, or herb hie. When the accent falls on a vowel, that i 
bear's foot; principally employed In tlie vowol has Its long sound, as in po'rous ; but 
I Corinthian and Composite capitals. when It falls on a consonant, the pri ceding I 

| A 'CAR U8 (atom, a mite: Gr ), in Zoolog} , vowel Is short, as in pot’ler Ace* /its also ! 
j a genus of inset ts allied to the spiders and not only give a pleasing varletv and beauty J 
j Included in the order Arachnida. The to the modulation of the voice, but often ! 
t heese mite Is an Acarus (‘liable us to ascertain the true meaning of ' 

ACATALEPSY (akxitulepaia, ineompre- tlie word Accent, In Music, is a stress, , 

I liensibleness . Gr.), among ancient Philoso- oi forced expression, whit h is laid on ter- 
( pliers, the impossibility of comprehending tain parts of a bar o’- measure, and is in- 
! something , unt ertninty m science. (tended to imlitaie the passions, eltlu r 

1 ACATHOL'JCl to, not , and katholikos.cn- j naturally by the \olce, or artificially )>\ 

, tliollc: Or ), the name by which Protestants instruments Each bar or tneasim is di 
1 are distinguished by some Roman Catholic J tided info the a* rented and unat rented 
| wiiters parts; the foinier being those on whit h 

i ACA U'LOKE or ACAU'LOUS (aLaulo s the spirit of tin* inusu depends- Ac- 
from n, not , and kaulos, a stem Ur t, among ck ms, in Mathematics, are employed to 
Botanists, a term used for such plants u» distinguish dlllereut <juat, titles, w hit h an 
have no stem expressed h\ the ‘line tetter, used none 

ACCELERATION (acceteraHo, from at- than once, to avoid the Inconvenience ol 
i a lero, 1 hasten J,ul), in Mechanics, the in- too many lettei s Thus, one veloclt j he ug 
1 crease of velocity in a moving body Ac- represented by V, another may bt indicated 
| ctlcrated motion Is that which coutitiually by V', another by V" A. ( 
receives fresh accessions of velocity, and is ACCEPTANCE (utetpw, I act ept Lai i, 

, either uniformly or variably act derated. In Conimerte, Is the at t h\ wliithapirsou 
It Is produced by some force which con- makes himself ,i debtor for a sum eon- 
i tnnwH to act When It Is uniformly acte- tamed in a bill of exchange or other ob- 
lerated, the Increments of \ clot ity produced ligation dnwn upon or addressed to him, 
in equal times aie eijual Gravity furnishes which is done by hb writing the woid 
us with an example of a uniformly at celt*- ‘ Accepted * on it, and signing his name 
latingforce If, under the influence of such ACCEPTOR (Lai, from same derto ), the 

i a force, a body moves tlnough a terrain person who accepts a bill of ext hinge in 
distance in the first set ond, It will move the manner just, mentioned 
, through three times that distance in the AC'CIWS (arers^tm, ftom accede , I up- ■ 
next second, through livi times that d Is- proach Lot), in Med I tine, the beginning 
Lance in the third second, and so tin , and, of a parowsm . or a lit of some periodical 
i during any number of seconds, it will move i disease 
i through the distance t raversetl in the first AC'CERSOiH (atcedo, i approach Lot ), > 

, second, multiplied by the miuure of that ! in Law, a p< rson who aids m the coiuiuis- 

1 number. Acceleration, in Astronomy, 1 sum of some felonious at tlon. There are 1 

1 is applied to express the increase of the 1 two kinds of accessories, viz to fore the < 

mean angular velocity of tlie moon, whit h f it t, ami after it Tin* first is he who com- , < 

t a uses the time of her mein period b tpvo- mmds or procures another to commit an 1 1 
I lotion to be a little shorter than it was offence, who, though lie he absent when It I 

! many centuries ago, also to the lueiea.se Is committed. Js now regarded a. ninth a j 

J of the velocity of a planet In moving from principal as the atiual offendei. One who . | 
the apogee to the perigee of Its orbit . and stands by and witnesses the commission of 1 i 
to the apparent greater diurnal motion of a crime, w imut attempting to prevent Its J 
1 the fixed stars than of the sun, whose ajs- commission, Is also an accessory before ihe ,1 
parent motion round the earth each dav is fact. The aecc ssorj after the fact m one | 
i retarded by his apparent motion iu the op- who tecelvt s, comforts, o** assists tlie 
< posite direction, due to hisapparent annual | offender, knowing him to he such. 

( revolution in the heavens I AC'CIBENS, of Per Aooipknm (happen- 

AC'OENT ( accent us : from ad, to; and lug by chance : Lat ), a term formerly ust d . 

I cantus, a tone* Lat), a modification of the i by Philosophers to indicate a something 
j volte in pronouncing certain words or syl- 1 not following from tho nature of things, | 

' lables ; also, the marks on the words or syl but from Borne accidental quality Jt Is > 

I lables. The grammatical accents are the ' opposed to per ne , thus flic was Bald to 
acute, marked thus ( ') ; the grave, marked burn per se, but a heated iron per acridens | 

I thus ('>; and the circumflex, marked thus j AC'CIJDENT ( accido , I happen. Lat.), 

I A ). Accents are used abundantly in the amongst Logicians signifies that which 
I ancient Greek language, hut we totally may be either absent or present, without j 
l neglect them, and attend only to quantity affecting the essent e of the species Tlius, I 
I The modern Greeks, on the contrary, neg - 1 a man may be swimming, or he may be a 
lect quantity, and lav great stress on the negro The former is what is termed a so- 
accented syllables The French use accents pat able accident, because it may be sepa- 
to mark a difference of pronunciation, or rated from tho individual, who would uot 
t o distinguish words which are spelt in tho ce n«‘ to be the s.imeperson when he Ihhiu tl 
, name way, but have a different meaning fiom the water; the other is an Inseparable 
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| accident, not being separable from the ln- 
1 dividual, for being once a negro he could 
' I never cease to be one 

| ACCIDENTAL {accident, happening by 
I chance * Lat ), in Heraldry, an additional 
I mark In a eoat of arms, which may be 
either omitted or retained w if hout altering 

its character Accidental Colours, 

those colours which depend on affections of 
the eye, and not on light itself. Thus, if 
we look for a short time steadily at a red 
wafer placed on a white sheet of paper, on 
removing the eye from the wafer, a num- 
ber of spots equal in M/.e to the wafer, and 
, of the complement, ir\ colour (green), w ill 
appear on tin* paper .is the eve moves over 

it Accidental Point, in I\ rspectivt , 

that point where all tin lines parallel 
i among themselves meet the perspective 
I plane 

, AOCIPMTRKS (acn inter, a hawk • Lat), 

I an order of birds of prev, called also liajb 
1 futures and ltapaccu It iueludes the eagles, 

, vultures, secretary lords, and owls, and all 
its mem hers an 1 characterized by having 
powerful hooked beaks and talons, coupled 
with great strength of wing 
ACCLAMATION ( acclamatio , from ac- 
i elamo, 1 try out La t ), in Human Antiquity, 
a shout raised bj the people to testlfj 
i their approbation or disapprobation of 
I their primes, generals, <tc In the earlv 
' tunes of Christiana v, tin bishops wue 
, ele< ted by n< clamatiun The Hist Herman! 
emperors w< le elet ted in the wuneway 
A(V| J.MATIZA'TION (Fr), the coloniza- 
tion of one (ountrj b> the natural produc- 
tions, whet In r animal or vegetable, of an- 
1 other, with the view of rendering them I 
siibserv lent to the necessities or pleasures 
of mankind There is an Ac cltmat l/ation 
Mocietj m London, and another In Pails 
Amongst buds, several species of pliea- 
| Hants, the t .ipercail/.ie, and two geese, have 
I been nc c lim.itiml in our island, and 
| amongst quadrupeds, the fallow' deer, wa- 
1 plri, and eland The common carp is ati- 
I other lost. mi e of an ncciiumtlzeii animal 
ACCOLA'PE </V from ad, to; and col- 
lum, the net k • Lai ), the slight blow given 
to the neck or shoulder of bun who is 
being knighted 

ACCOM MOl) ATI ON (accommodatio, an 
adapting Lot.), a term applied bv oculists 
to the power of adjustment, which every 
! normal eye possesses, whereby It Is enabled 
• almost imperceptibly and unconsciously so 
to alter its focus as to receive In rapid suc- 
1 cession the correct Image of objects situate 
at different distances Accommodation 
, Bill, in Commerce, a bill of exchange 
| which has been accepted for the accointno- 
1 datlon of the drawer without any tonsl- 
| deration or value for the acceptance 

ACCOM'PA N 1 M ENT (accompagnare, to 
accompany: Ital ), an Instrumental patt 
added to a musical composition by way of 
embellishment, and in order to support 
the principal melodj When the piece inav 
be performed with or without the accom- 
paniment at pleuHiiro, it is said to he ad 
libttum, but when it is indispensable, ob- 
it ffato 

ACCOM'PTilCK (ad, to, and ccmpUjrus, 
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comprised: Lat), in Law, a person who Is 
pi ivy to, or aiding In, the perpetration of 
some crime 

ACCORD ATTT'RA, an Italian word signi- 
fying agreement m time 
ACCOR'DION (accordn, harmony : Ital.), 
a musical instrument, of German inven- j 
thm, but now made in this country also i 
It consists of a double scries of vibrating 
tongues, acted on b> a c urrent of air from 
a sort of bellows i 

ACCOUNT'ANT-GEN'ERAL, an officer of 
the Court of Chancery, whose duty It is to j 
take account of all the moneys paid into i 
that court, and to pay money out under the , 
order of the court , I 

ACCOUTREMENTS ( accoutrer , to equip : i 1 
Fr ), the necessaries of a soldier, ns belts, ! 
pom lies, < artrldge-boxes, &c 1 1 

ACCRER'CIMENTO ( accrescere , to in- 1 
create Ital ), in Music, the increase, by one 
half Its duration, given to a note by a dot 
ACCRETION < acnretio , from accresco, I , 
increase • Lat), the increase or growth of j. 
a body bv an external addition of new 
parts; shells and various other substances I 
are thus formed I 

ACCCBATION ( accubatxo , from accubo, I 1 
recline . Lat ), the posture used among the ■ 
Creeks and Romans at their meals, whu >i ! 
was with the body extended on a couch, i 
and the head resting on a pillow, or on Lhe I 
elbow supported by a pillow 1 1 

ACE PH 'ALA ( akef 'halos from a, with- ] 
out ; and kejihalr, a head Or.), a sub-class I j 
of molluscs, comprising those that are J 
destitute of a head such as the snails pos- 1 1 
ness Those with bivalve shells, the oyster, j 
cockle, &c , belong to this sub-class. , 

ACEPH'ALI (same denv ),a sect of ChrN- 1 1 
tlans, so called because they admitted no j 
head or superior, either lay or ecclesiastical ] | 
ACETA'BULUM (originally a vessel for 
vinegar, hence any small vessel * Lat.), In 1 
Anatomy, a round cav ity in a bone, which 
receives the convex head of another, and , 
thus forms that species of articulation 
termed enarthrosis AIho, the lil|»-bone. 

ACETAL (ucetum, vinegar - Lat), a co- ' 
lourlcss Inflammable liquid, the result of ! 
the slow oxidation of alcohol-vapour. It. , 
is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen Further oxidation converts It into 
acetic arid 

ACKTA'ItlOUS PLANTS (aceUtrui, a sa- 
lad . Lat.), those used in making salads, 
Buch as lettuces, cress, &c. 

A'CETATES, certain neutral salts formed 
by the combination of acetic acid with a 
salifiable base, as the acetate of potash. 

ACET'IC ACID ( acetum , vinegar : Lat ), 
in Cliemistry, an acid which is found ready 
formed only In the orgaulc kingdom It 
may be produced by the oxidation of or j 
ganic substances, such as alcohol : or their 
destructive distillation, in which way it is 
I obtained from wood. It may also be pro- 
cured from its compounds, which are termed 
acetates Ordinary vinegar is a weak, and 
generally an impure, acetic acid. The 
strong acid is extremely volatile and In- 
flammable, corrodes and cauterlseB the skin, 
and, when heated in contact with air, takes 
lire The anhydrous acid Is a heavy oil, and 
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Is composed of carbon, hjdrogen, and oxy- the metals form acids when combined with 
gen Sugar of lead is an acetate of lead oxygen, manganese for example. Although 
ACETOM'KTElt ( acetum , vinegar. Lot.; oxygen 1 b a constituent of the great inajo- 
and metron , a measure* Or ), an apparatus rity of acids, this is not invariably the 
for determining the strength of vinegar case; for instance, hydrochloric acid is a 
and other forms of acetic acid. combination of chlorine and hydrogen, and 

ACETONE (acetum, vinegar ; Lot), a vo- hydrofluoric acid is a combination of lliio- 
latile and highly inflammable liquid, ob- rinc and hydrogen 

Ulned by subjecting acetate of lime, l>ar> ta, ACIDIFl'ABLK (aculus. acid; and fin, I 
or lead, to dry distillation. It is a colour- become. Lat ), c apable of being ((inverted 
less limpid fluid, with a peculiar smell it into an acid by an acidifj lug prim iple.surh | 
is one of the numerous combinations of as oxygen, rhloiiuc, iodine, liroiniiie, sul- , 
carbon, hydrogen, and ox gen. pliur, fluorine, «irr 

ACHiE'NJUM (a, privative, chaino, 1 open • ACID'ULOUK (acul ulus, a dim of aeulux, , 

Or.), in Botany, a dry one-seeded fruit, of meaning subacid; Lat), in Chemistn, a 1 
which the skin or pericarp adheres closely term expiessing a slight degree of acidity , 
to the seed, hut can bo separated from it. ACINE'SlA (akinebot from a, not, and | 
For instance, the seeds of the ranunculus kineo, 1 move Or), that Interval of rest J 
and the rose are achamia In the sti.iw- which takes place between the contraction 
berry, the part which we eat is a suc< uleut ami dilaraliou of the pulse, 
receptacle, bearing uilnema upon its sur- ACOIJ.E' (collaicd, from col, the neck j 
face Fr ), in Heraldrj , a term used sometimes to | 

ACHER'NAR (Arab.), a star of the flist denote two tilings joined together; at '■ 
magnitude in the constellation Eridanus, ! otheus, animals with collars or crowns about i 
It Is the tt Eridam of astiouomers tlielr necks, and at oiliers, batons, ot 

ACHIEVEMENT (acltever, to finish • /’/ ), swords, placed saltier-wise behind the 
in Heraldry, a shield of armorial hearings , shield 

but, more usually, a funeral shield or haft h- A'COLYTE < akoh'Uthon , a lnllnwcr Or), , 

vient, fixed to the dwelling of a person j a c leric he hinging to one of the four infe- 1 
recently deceased | rlnr or minor orders of the Roman Catholic 

ACH LAMY'DEOUfi (a, without; chin- cliuidi Ills ofllce Is to at te nd on those m 
mice, a garment Or), a botanical term for superior or holy u) iters, to carry a light at 
flowers which have neither calyx nor co- mass, and in cither soleinni ties, Arc 
rolla. J ACONI'TA (mxt), a poisonous alkaloid 1 

ACHROMATIC (a, without; and chroma, extracted from aconite, employed as an 
coloui Or ), in Optics, colourless unodwie in neuralgic affections ! 

ACHROMATISM (same tleriv), fiec doin' AT'ONITE (tiom Acane, in the Crimea, , 
from colour. It has t»c*en stated [see Aickii- [ famous for poisonous herbs), the plant | 
ration | that n ray of white light tsdecom- wolfs-bane or monkshood (the AconUum , 
posed into coloured ra vs, in passing through ’ nujnllu*> of botanists met ord lianvnnt- 
an ordinary lens, bj reason of the unequal laiea >, the llowei of wlileli resembles the* 
refrmigibility of those rajs This was a. hood « f a monk . it is a violent poison 
serious objection in optical Instruments , j ACOATI \fi if?/ . fiom e ikon, a dart), In 
hut the dlflhultj has been overcome bv Zoologj , a nannies-, serpent, otherwise 
employing, instead of simple lenses, com- | called the Aaaai s jattil ms, or dart-smiki , 
pound lenses with the parts made of glass | from its \ lbiatlng its bodj in tin* maum t 
having different dispersive power, which of a dart 

parts correct each other’s aberrations Te- ACOTY LE'RONS (ct, without; and kola 
lescopes and microscopes are thus rendered lidim, a cavltj Or), in Botauj , a < lass of 
achromatic plants whose sea ds, an* destitute of cotjie- | 

ACI'CULARfacieuIa. Lat ), needle-shaped dons or seed lobes, such as sea-weed--, , 
A'CID ( acidus , sour:Xot), In a general mosses, ferns and lichens 
sense, denotes such things as affect the pa- ACOUSM \ T'KT (akounmahkoi, from a- ! 
late with a sour, sharp, and tart taste , hut kouo, I lieai Oi ), In Grecian Antiquity, 1 
In Chemistrj, it Includes all those sub- such disciples of Pjthngoras as iiad not 1 
stances which chaugo vegetable blues to finished tlieli five jeais* probation Tlie !< 
red, and combine with the alkalis, metallic Acimumattn weie instructed hy bare posl- 
oxfdes and earths, so as to form the com- tlve precepts and tules, without reasons or 
pounds called salts. Adds are distinguished, demonstrations; and these precepts they 
according to the proportion of oxygen culled nnnnwiata 

I j which they contain, hy the terminations te ACOUSTICS (alamo, I hptir ; Or.), that 
1 and one: as nitric acid and nitrous acid, branch of science whbli treats of the laws 

II sulphuric add and sulphurous acid , the for- of sound. It Is usually divided Into two 

I mer termination denotes tne larger dose putts, viz dnuoushen, which explains the 

or portion of oxygen, and the latter the properties of those sounds that come di- 
srnailer. When the prefix hypo is put to icetlylroin the sonorous body to the ear; 
either of these, it denotes a degree below and catarou^licts, which treats of reflected 
It In point of oxidlzeinent; ashyposulphuric j sounds Almost, all sounds that affect us 
acid, an Intermediate between tbo sulpbu- J me convejed to the ear by means of tin 
ric and tlie sulphurous add When the j air, blit water Is a good conductor of 
prefix hyper, or per, is used.lt Indicates a Bound, so also Is timber It must lie ob- 
htgher degree of oxidation * as hypci chloric served, that a body, while in the act of 
or perdiloiic add, a compound containing sounding. Is In a state of vibiatlon. which 
more oxygen than chloric add Some of It communicates to the surrounding air, 
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and that the undulations of the air affect 
the car, and excite in us the sense of 
! sound 

ACQUITTAL (acquitter, to discharge, 
i Ft ), in Law, a discharge, deliverance, or 
1 setting free of a person from a criminal 
I charge. A< qulttal is of two kinds , in law, 

I and In fact. When two are indicted and 
I Hied for a felony, one as principal, the 
1 other as accessor}, the principal being dis- 
i charged, the accessory also is, by conse- 
i quern e, freed . in which case, as the aues- 
i soiy is acquitted by law, so is the prim ipal 
in fat t 

I ACQ U IT'TANCIS (same demv ), a discharge 
I In writing for a sum of money, witnessing 
| rhat (lie party is paid the same. 

! A'CKE, a measure of land, very general 
| m name, but, varying in different placer, as 
I to the extent which It is intended to de- 
1 note Tlu* English statute acre contains 
1 i squatc toods, or 1M> square poles of M 
\ irds, or 4,840 square yards 121 Irish 
! acres arc* equal to 190 English , 48 Scotch to 
(>l English . and 1, ooo English sues to 
I ! 40 4i»<> Frem h ares. 

I AC1LOA.M AT'IC {akioamatiko s , from nh rn 
I noinuL, 1 hear. Or), in the Aristotelian 
schools, a denomination given to su<h lee- 
I tures as were calculated only for the Inti ' 
mate friends and disciples of that philoso 
pher, being cliiellj employed in deinonstia 
ting some speculative or abstruse part of i 
philosophy. Theacroamatic lectures, called 
also esuttnc, stood contradistinguished from , 
the exoteric, which were adapted to a coin j 
moti auditory 

ACllOCK It A II 'N I AN (akron, a BUminit, 
and keraanu s, a thunderbolt . Or), an epi- 
thet applied tocerlain mountains of Epirus, 
winch project into the Adriatic, and obtain 
their name lrom being often struck with 
lightning 

ACltO'GKNS utcron, an extremity : (icvn, 

I spring irom • Or.), a class of fiovvei- 
less plants, having the stems and leaves 
distinguishable, forming one division of 
the Acnt} ledouca of .1 usaleu, and the Co pi o- 
i guinea) of others They grow only at the 
j ends, whence the name. They consist of 
mosses, lycopodia, and ferns. 

ACKON'YOAL ( ukrunukon • from akron, 

! au extremity ; and wear, the night . 6V.), in 
I Astronomy, an appellation given to the 
I rising of a star above the horizon, at sun- 
! set, or to its setting, when the sun rises. 
Ariovycal is one of the three teutis f.»r 
cite rising of a star, used by the Greek 
poets to indicate the positlou of the sun 
in the ecliptic, or the season of the year; 
the other two being called cosmical and he- 
liacal. 

ACROP'OLIH {Or : from a Aren, a summit ; 
and polls, a city), the citadel of a Grecian 
city, and particularly that of Athens. 

ACROSTIC (akrostichon • from akron, an 
extremity ; and stichos, a line : Or.), a poem 
so contrived that the first or last letter of 
each line, or word, taken together, will make 
a proper name, or Botne other word. 8u< h 
tritles were formerly much more in fashion 
than at present. Sir John Davies, who wrote 
philosophical poems, composed 2fi at rootles 
hi honour of Queen KP/iibeth, the lli-t let- 


ters of the lines making the words Elixahetha 
liei/ina j 

ACltOS W I'LIUM ( akrostclion : from alcron, 
an extremity ; and stolon, equipment : Or),' 
in the Naval Architecture of the .indent*., 
the extreme part of the ornament fixed on 
the prows of their ships, and sometime- 
; used for striking the ship of au enemy It 
W'lis the custom to tear the acrostoha from , 
. the prows of the vanquished, as a token of 
victory 1 

I ACKOTK'IUA (akroUs, the end * Or.), In 
I Architecture, small pedestals, ui>on which 
1 globes, vases, or statues stand at the end** 
or middle of pediments It also sometimes 
denotes the figures themselves placed in 
such situations 

| ACT {actus, from ago, I perform • Lai.), i 
! In a general sense, denotes the exertion, or 
effectual application, of some power oi , 
faculty. Act is distinguished from powei j 
as the effect from the caus«, or as a thing | 

produc ed from that winch pi oduc'es it , 

Ain, among Logicians, more partiiuhu l\ 1 
indicates au operation of the human mind j 
in which sense, comprehending, judging 

willing, <tc , are called aits Act is alsr 

used for the final resolution or deciee oj 

an assembly, senate, council, etc. \ci>- 

of parliament are called statutes , acts of tlu 
Roval Society, translations , those of tin 
French Academy of Sc it uce^menuurs , Lhc»s« 
of the Academy of Sc it nets at Peteislmig 
comnuutams, and hit telly acts , those ol 
LelpsJe, acta iruditoi uni , the dec rees of tin 
Lends of Session, at Edinburgh, acla soli 

runt, &c Acri.in a Dramatic sense, is tin 

name given to a division of a drama, aL tin 
I end ot which there is a pause to afford resi 
i to actors and spectators In tin* ancietu 
j (iieek drama, there weieceitam intermp 
turns of the performance, during which tin 
stage was left to the sole occ upallon of tin 
I chorus Yet this division of the piece 1 j 
I not noticed. In express teims, by am ini’ 
i writers , nor do we know on wlmt authont\ ' 
j Horace requires tiiat there should be five 1 
I acts in every dramatic composition In w hit i 
is termed the regular drama, the rule him , 
down hy him is .still obseivcd, the act* 1 
being divided into smaller portions, called 
st trues I 

I ACT ok Faith, or Auto-da-kk, a publn | 
solemnity, held m Spain and Portugal, and 
t the countries subject to them, in which tlu j 
sentences pronounced by the judges oi 
heretics and infidels were lead. It is, how 
ever, generally considered to include the ! 
cruel execution of those who were con | 
detuned to be burned Everything way I 
done to render the processions, &c., appal 
ling : that all might he deterred from 
resisting the authority of the church, oi 
hesitating to believe whatever had been 
declared an article of faith. 

ACT ok Quack, au act at the beginning 
of a new reign, or on other great occasions 
by which sometimes a free pardon has been 
granted to criminals 

ACTS ok thb AP08TLK8, a canonical 
book of the New Testament, winch contain* 
gnat part of ilie lives of St. Peter and 
St. Paul : commencing at the Asnensmu 
and continued down to st. Paul’s arrivn’ 
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at Home, after Ills appeal to O.esar , coni- hap8, ejectment. Recent legislation has ; 
preheuditig in all about thirty years St altered the method of bringing these a«- 
Luke li.is been generally considered Its tlons, but ha.s not abolished them They 
author can only be brought In the Court of Oom- 

AC'TA DTFR'N A (dally proceedings : 7, at), mon Pleas. Personal actions are these In 
in llonnu Hi*-toiy, a joi..-,.<il containing the which lecovery of a debt is sought, or satis- 
important occurrences of the time It was faction for In iur> to person or property 
first. regularly published by diieetion of AC'TlONAliY, in Commerce, a term used 
Julius (J.esar among foreigners for the proprietor of an 

ACTA SENA'TUS (acts of the Senate action or share of a public company's stock. 
Lat i, minutes of the proceedings of the A C'T I VJ 1 ( art ivun Lat), in a general sense. 

Senate, also lirst regularly published by denotes soiueUi mg that cotmnunlcaLeH nio- 
oider of Julius Cies.tr (mu or action to another . In which sense 

ACT'IAN GAMES, games celebrated at it stands opposed to pa naive. Aotivk, 

I Act iuin m honour of Apollo, thence called 1 among Grnminai i tus. an appellation given 
| A ilmn, and tevivcd with iik leased splen- ! to woid- expies-mg some aclion,.tsi mite, 

| dour l>> Augustus, in commemoration of !1 lead, At* 

1 the vlctoiy he obtained over Antony at Ac- j AC'TuR iL it), in a Dramatic sense, is a , 
[ tium. They were celebiute*d ever) fifth ye«u >u,iu who euacth Home part or i li.ir.u lei m.t 1 
(onsisted of shows ol gladiatois, wrestling, I pl.iv ActoisWi*re treated v cry diirerent l\ , j 
and other exercises ami were kept gene- j at different times, .timing tin am lenta As 1 

rally at Nlcupohs, a < ity built by Augustus, j long as the drama retained in Gieece any I 

I near At tnun 'degree of religious solemnit \ , they wen* , 

ACTI'MIA (al.Lm, a l.iy hi ), a genus of treated yvltti respect, and poisons of lank | 
Kka Ankmonks I tin! not hesitate to appear among them, | 

ACTINISM (same rfmt».),a name recently j hut when acting betaine a prolession, they 
given to that propeity ol the siin’B rays I wire no longer cobsldered to bold a je- , 
w hicli efiVcLs cliemu al combinations and de- | **i»t t table position In Rome the first in - 
compositious, as shown in all the processes tot- were buffoons, and during the Ile- 

I of photography. In contiadlbtlxiction to their public they uiiitinui d to he despised , but, 

1 powers ol heating and illuminating under the emperors, they gradually oh 

| ACTIN'OLITE {uktiH, a ray , ami Uthos, a tamed some degree of consideration In 
stone, hr), a green miiiei.il Hindi gene- England the first .u tors were Die servant* of 1 
tally omits m lascicular ctyslals R is a the great : whence the < uslotu of tompatm s I 
I variety of hoi uhlcndi, and m t uis In me La- belonging to the pt im ip.il theatres i ailing 1 
morpliK nxks themselves • ills Majesi \’s sei vants’ j 

ACTIN'OMKTKH (aktis, a ray , metro a, a ACTRESS {actrice . Pi i, <i female drama- j 
measure 67 j, an Instrument for measuring ! tic performer Actresses w» re unknown to i 
the loiee )1 tin solar tadi.itioii Vanous , the amleuts, among whom men always took > 
foimsof apparatus have been in tented i the pat ts of women Nor were they it tin- i 
ACTION ( actio, liom ago, I m t Lat), | eluced on the English stage til! allet the | 
In Meehanics and I’lnsics, is tin* pressure 'Restoration 

or percussion of one body against another ! ACT rr AltY Kurtuarma Lat., an ofiliial 
It is one of the law s of nature, that action | who wrote down the proceedings of a 
and re-u« Mon are equal • that is, the resist- com ti. the chmf d«*rk, or pet son, wlm 
time of tiie body moved is always equal to I compiles minutes of the proceedings of a 

t lie fot '*e communicated to it ; or, winch is 1 company in buslnes. Also, the cleik 

the same* thing, the moving body loses ns i who registers the acts and e oustltutions of 

nmehof its force us It e ommunicates to the ‘ < on vocations One who calculates tin* 

body moved Art ion, in tin Military value of life Interests and annuities 

ait, is an engagement between two armies, | ACTJ'LKATE (acuUatun, from acuhun, a 
or between dilft rent bodies of troops be- prickle. Lat), an appellation given to nny- 

longiriK to them Action, In Rhetoric, thing that 1 is aculm, or prh kies. 

may he defined, the accommodation of the [ ACITM1N aTK t a rumen , a point. Lat i, 
oratot’s volte, but more especially of his any thing very much tapered to a point , if , 
gesture, to t he subyeet on which he speaks It is pointed but without tapering, it i- j 
Ciceio tells us, * that it does not so much merely acute ! 

matter what mii orator says, as how he sa\s AOUI’UNCTURA'TION, an oriental prae- 1 
it* llorrne, in his Art of I'oetry, Is no Jess tlce of puncturing diseased parts of the 
explicit in setlimr forth its vast lntlueiue body witti fine neidleb. In Ohina and 

on mankind Action, in a Theatrical Japan, it has long been a pait of surgeiy , 

sense, is niMi ly the same witn action among and of lat* yc*ari- it lias obtained some re- 
> l.ilor*- , liui the actor adapts his gesture, putc In England, as a cure for chronic 
Am., Lo ail assumed character, whereas the j rheumatism 

oiator is supposed to he in reality what his j ACUTE tacutus, sharp : Lat.), an appella- I 

action expresses Action, In 1’aintlng | tlon given to such things as U*rniiuate in a 1 

I and Sculpture, denotes the posture of a I sharp point or edge, thus we say an acute 1 
statue or picture, solving to express some 1 angle, acute-angled triangle, &e. it is op- I 

pis don. Arc Actions, certain proceed- j positu to obtune. Aoutk, in Music, hu i 

mgs in the courts of common law for the , epithet given to sharp or shrill sounds, in 

recovery’ of rights they are divided into 1 opposition to those called grave Acuth 

real, personal, and mixed The only re- i Rihkaskh, in Medicine, are distinguished I 
I mauilng real a.id mixed actum* are writ i lroiu chronic, by being attended with violent 1 
, »f dower and quaie impedit, and, per- J symptoms, and requiring Immediate aid ; I 
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1 chronic diseases are those which usually the Junction of parts which ought to he 
I lic-t long. separate. | 

AD JIOM'TNEM, sec Argument. ADIAN’TTTM (adiantos, unwetted, henrcv 

AD INFINITUM (Lot.), Indefluitely, or dry: Gr.),In Botany, a genus of tliln-leaved , 

| to infinity ferns, having the fruetitlcatinn at the end' 

i AD LIH'ITUM (Lot), at pleasure of the lobes of the fronds, covered by the 

I AD PON'DUS OM'NIUM (equal to the reflexed margin Adiantum Cajnllus Veneris, 

' weight of .ill . Lat ), among Physicians, do- Maiden's Hair, 1-. an example. 

| notes, that the l.ist^incn tinned ingredient AD'IPOCE'RK (adeps, fat, and cera, wax 
1 ought to weigh as much as all the before- Lai.), a substance, in some of Its properties 
| mentioned Ingredients, taken together resembling a mixture of fat and wax. It i- 
I AD VALO'REM (Lat), in Commcitc, at- produced bj the decomposition of the flesh 
J cording to the value of animals In moist situations, or unde i 

ADA'GIO (slowlj : Ital.), in Music, a de- water 
, gree <iuicker than grave time, but with AD'TPOSE (adept, solid fat* Lat), In a 
graceful and elegant execution general sense, denotes something belonging 

AD’AMANT (adamas. from a, not; and to the fat of the body. The term adipose Is 
damuu, I conquer Gr , on account of its chiefly used by phvsiclans and anatomists 

| hardness), a name for the diamond Adipo.sk .Mkmbiuxk, the cellular nu in 

AD'AMITEH, hi Church Histot>, an an- brane. In which the fat is deposited 

1 cient sect, which Is said to have professed Adu’OKB Kin, the small rudimentary fin 
| an exact Imitation of the life of Adam and on the h<u k ol the salmon, ti out, and fishes 
I , J vein Paradise It reappeared in Bohemia of the same faiml} It is usuallv placed 
| In the* fifteenth century over the anal flu, at a distance liom the 

,, AD'DKR, or common viper (Vipera berus), first dorsal. 

1 a native of England, w here It grows about AD' IT, ok a Mink (aditut, from adeo, I 
two feet In length It Is of a brownish approach : Lat . ), the horizontal aperture b> 

1 colour, with a row* of black spots along the which it Is entered It la distinguished fiom 
b.u k Its bite is venomous, and the remedy a shaft, which Is vc rticaL 
lor it is to rub the part with olive oil over AD'JECTIVE (ailjirtivus, from adjicio, T 
i a chafing dish of coals. It prefers dry plates, place near. Lat), in Grammar, a word e\ 

, and during winter lies torpid in a place of pressing some qualitj, or other accident, of 
| ■ concealment This reptile is viviparous the substantive w*ith wine h it is joined 
1 ADDITION (additio, from addo, 1 add ADJOURN'MENT (adjoumement from a, 
Lai ), In a genoral sense, is the uniting or to , and jour, a day : Fr.), the putting off i 
1 lolning several things together , or it cle- court or other meeting till another d.i\ 

1 notes something added to another In In parliament, adjournment differs fiwm 

Arithmetic, the lh hi of the four fundamen- prorogatum the former in not only for a 
i.cl rules , that bv which we collect several shorter time, but is also an ac t. of the house 
quantities into one total, or sum When itself, whereas the latter I h an act of ro> il 
1 the numbers to he added consist of but mu authority 

. ch nomination, it is simple addition, when AD'JUNOT (adjunctus, from adjungo, I . 
they consist of more than one, it is com- join to . Lat), something joined to another 

pound Addition, in Algebra, the unit- ADMUTANT (adjuto, 1 assist I.at.), ami 

lug of tw*o or more quantities, so as to form ‘ Utary officer, who assists the commanding 

a more simple expression. Addition, in officer When detachments are to be made , 

l.aw, denotes all kinds of designations given lie gives the tiumhei to be furnished bv 
to a man, over and above his proper name each company or troop, and a-signs the 
and surname, to show his estate, degiee, hour and place of reticle/ vou*« He also , 

profession, place of abode, Arc. places the guards, receives and distributes 

ADDOllS'ED (ad, to; and dortam, the ammunition to’the c ompanles, <fcc 
; back: Lat), a term in Heraldry, signifying ARMITTANT-GEN’ERAL, a staff officer, 
j bac k to bac k w ho bolds the same position with reference 

I A DENOG' J: A PH Y, or ARENOL'OGV to the army as the adjutant, to the regimen I 
i (adin, a gland ; and grapho, I write, or lie assists the c ommander-in-clnef, and di-. 1 
logos, a discourse. Gr), that part of Ana- tributes his cuilers | 

tomy which treats of the glands. ADMINISTRATION (admmistratio , from ’ 

AD EUNDEM ito the same degree under- admimatro, I manage: Lat i, the executive 

stood : Lat ), a University phrase, employed government of a countrj Admisibtra- 

when a graduate of oue university is, a*. a tion, In Law, power granted by the Court 
i in itter of favour, admitted to the same of Probate to the person pointed out by the* 

| cb gree In another. statutes as the manager of the personal! j , 

| ADHE'SION (adherreo, l cling to . Lat), of one who dies Intestate, which he is hound 
j the phenomenon by which the particles of to distribute amongst the persons entitled 1 
bodies continue together. Adhesion denotes under the statutes of distribution, except 
union between two bodies of different In the case of a husband administrator, who 
kinds ; cohesion, union between two bodies Is entitled as of right to the administration 

of the same kind. Adhkhion In Botany, and enjoyment of his deceased wife's estate 

i the growing together of parts, a common After debts are paid, one-third goes to the 
phenomenon In plants. The adhesion of widow, and the rest, in equal portions, to 
the margins of petals produces a mouopeta- the children ; or. If they are dead, to their 
lous corolla. The adhesion of the filaments lineal descendants If there be none of 
i of stamens makes them monodelphous, dlu- these, the widow receives a half, and the ! 
i delphous, &c. Adhebion, In Medicine, next of kin in an equal degree, aud their 
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representatives the remainder, or the whole, AD'NATE (same dene.). In Botanv.a term 
If there is no widow. Among collaterals, applied to an oigan which Is attached to 
none more remote than the children of the another 

Intestate's brothersand sisterB are admitted ADO'NIA, solemn feasts in honour of 

J Letters of administration are to be granted Venus, instituted in memory of her beloved 
to the husband or his representatives, to Adonis, and observed with great solemnly 
the widow or next of kin; of persons re- by the Greeks, Phtenlriiins, Lyeians, Kv 
lated In an equal degree, the court may take rians, Egyptians, &c The> lasted two days 
1 its choice The oruer of kindred is, with oil the first of these the women laid m the 
, reference to the distribution of property, streets the images of Venus and Adonis. 

[ children, parents, brothers, grandfathers, as if they were corpses, weeping, teaiimr | 

1 uncles or nephews (and the females of each their hair, beating their breasts, and using 
1 class respectively), cousins Letters of ad- every token of grief, on the second, 1 he\ 
ministration, de horns non administratis, art' sang his praises, and made rejoicing-., as if 
1 granted, when a previous administrator dies Adonis had been raised to Mic again 
I without completing the business. When ADOPTION (adoptut Lat ), among tin 
j a person makes a will without naming an Greeks and Homans, the making a pm son 
1 executor, or names executors who refuse to one’s lieir, and investing him with nil the 
| art, the Court of Probate will grant admi- rights and privileges of a son In Home, 
j nistration cum teitamento annexo, the duty before adoption could take place, the naiu 
of the administrator In this case being to ral father was obliged to renounce all an- 
| carry out the will The Court of Probate is thority over hi-, son, and with gieat for 
1 governed by the same rules as the Eldest- inality consent that he should be translated 
astlcal Court, whu h it superseded into the family of tin adopter The adoo 

1 ADMINISTRATOR (hat, from same turn of a person already free was talhd > 
! danv ), in Law, the person to whom the adroaation 

i estate and effects of an intestate are com- AI)ORATION(«rforafm, from adoro, I wor- , 
mlftod, for which he is to be accountable ship Lat ), a mode of reverence or worship | 
when required. anciently shown to the gods, l>\ raising tin | 

AD'MiRAL ( amiral : Fr.), the commander right hand to the mouth, and gently appl> | 

1 of a fleet of ships of war, having two sule ing it to the lips , also, in general, an> out , 

1 ordinate commanders, as vice-admiral and waid sign of worship, bj kissing the hand 1 
I rear-admiral. Admirals are distinguished or feet, walking hart fool, or the Ilk* 
Into three classes l>v the eolourof their Hags, Among Hie lews, adoration lotisisfed in 
as red, white, ami blue The admiral carries kissing I lie hands, bowing, km cling, and 
bis flag at the main-top-mast head , the wee- even prostration Hut the posture of ador.i- 
admiral at the fore-to|>-mast head , and the tlon most common In all ages ami ( ounti i< - 

i car-ad intral at the mi/.en-top-inast head, is kneeling Adoration, a mode i>\ 

The admiral has the same power over the which the cardinals, m conclave, somet line- 
maritime forces as the general over land elect the Roman pontiff In adoration, un 

forces The Lord Hioh Admiral, had like set utmy, the cardinals rush hastilj.a- 

tlio management of all maiitlmc alfuiis, if by an internal impulse, to proclaim some 
and the government of tin* m\al navy Ho one pope 

was always a person of high rank Km a ADORSE'E {adorer, to put back to back 
short time the office w-as filled bj William fV.),in Heraldry, two animals placed back to 
I IV. when duke of Clareme, after having back If also denotes any other figures, i- 
tieen in abeyance just a renturj , during axes, ke> s, &<*, placed with their heads fac 
which period, as lit present, the office was Ing different wnjh 

executed by a « ertain number of commis- A DU LT KRA'TION (adaltcratio, from 
sinners, culled loids of the admiralty adultrro , T corrupt • Lat ),in a gt neral sense, 

AD'Al I RALTY, Court of, is a sovereign denotes the act of debasnig, by an impio 
court, instituted by Edward III , and held per mixture -omething that was puie ami 
by tbe judge of tho admiralty, from whom genuine. Tims, adulteration of coin Is tlx 
1 there Is an appeal to the sovereign in conn- casting or making it of a metal Intel lor m 
<*11. His office Is to determine all manner goodness to .he standard, by using too 
of injuries upon the seas, or In parts out of great a proport ion of alloy Putting inferior 
the reach of common law. Murders, rob- Ingredients into bread, beer, wine, &c., bv 
beries, &c , committed at sea, are tried by bakers, brewers, and other traders, for the 
the ordinary judges. The Court of Admi- purpose of imposing on tin* public. Is also 

ralty decides regai ding prizes, Ac. Vick- called adulteration, and cannot lie too w- 

AdmiraIjTV Courts, courts established m verely reprehended or punished: the con- 
all the dependencies of Great Rritaln , they sequences often moving fatal to the health, 
have cognizance of all cases of captured and always gr< ally abridging the comforts, 
vessels, misdemeanours in merchant ships, of those who are the victims of such ncfa | 
<fec. nous practices. An act of parliament au 

ADMJTTEN'DO IN SO'dUM (admission thoiizes the appointment of official analyst* 
of an associate : Lat.), a writ associating whose dutv it Is to examine articles of food 
certain persons to tho justices of assize or drink supposed to he adulterated, 
already appointed. ADULTERY (adulterlum : Lot.), a viola I 

ADNATA ( udnascor , I grow upon : Lat ), tlon of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has 
Ui Anatomy, one of the tuniCB or coats of tieen regarded by all civilized nations with 

I the eye, otherwise called conjunctiva and abhorrence, and in ancient times was pu 
albuginea • it is the same with the white of nislied as a great crime By the Jewish law 
the eye. the penalty was death, whhh was inflicted 
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;>\ stoning; though this mode of punish- king, or other patron, hy a simple donation 
tueiit lias not been assigned to It In Iteu- in writing, puts the clerk Into possession, 
teionomy The Romans did not visit it without presentation. Institution, or indue- . 
with death until the reign of Constantine, fion If the patron (except in the case of 
The various countries of Europe have, at an advowson donative) doos not present a 
different times, punished it in diffeient clerk within six months after the benefice 
ways, and sometimes with great severity, heroines vacant, the presentation lapses to 
In this country it is, at present, subject only the bishop. Jn the case of benefices south |l 
to the cognizance of the Court of Probate of the Trent, the patronage of advowsons 
and Divorce • which may grant a divorce on belonging to Roman Catholics is vested In 
account of it, If the offending party be tlia the University of Oxford, and the Univer- 
wife If the offender be the husband, the bitv of Cambridge presents to those on the 
adultery must be accompanied with deser- north of that river. 

turn for two j ears, cruelty, bigamy, or some A'DY, the palm-tree of the Island of St. 
infamous crime, before the w ife has a right Thome, on the coast of Malabar , the fruit 
tit a divorce The court may also award of which is of the size and shape of aloinon, 
d linages, and appropriate all, or a part of and (ontalnsan aromatic kernel,from which 
i hem, to maintain the children or the wife an oil, answering the purpoBO of butter, is 
ADVA'NCED-GUAllD, nr VAN'GUARl), piopaied 
j in the Military art, the first line or division AD'YTUM (adutoa, not to be entered 
■ tf an army, ranged or marching in order of Gr j, the most retired and secret place of , 
i nit tie the heathen temples, into which none but | 

| MJVKN'TniB, Dill of to dventums, the priests were allowed to enter. . 

I i hunt to happen Lat l, in Commerce, a .E'DEfl (a temple: LaU; in the plural, 

I writing signed by a merchant, to testify signified a private residence), In Ro- 

I Mi >t the goods shipped on board a certain man Antiquity, an inferior kind of temple, 

I \essel belong to. mot her person, he himself consecrated indeed to some deity, but not 
being answerable onlj foi the produce. by the augurs. There were a number of 
|j AD'VERB tadvrrbium from ad, to , and these in ancient Rome: thus the u&dea For- \ 

\ rerbum, a verb Lot ),a word so railed fioin ; tunm, jKdea Pane, JEde* Urrculis, Sic. The j 
! its connection with verbs; though it Ih 1 distinction between axles and temple was i 
| .ilso frequently joined with adjee tives and ultimately lost. 

other pails of spec oil, to modify their mean- ASDI'LES (endta, a temple : Lot.), four Ro- , 
i lug man magistrates, whose chief business was i 

, \I)'V(K ATE (arlvocatuv, funii atlonco, 1 to superintend buildings of all kinds, but 

1 -iMimion Lot), a barrister, a pleader in more especially jmblic ones, as temples, ( 
1 i \ 1 1 or ecc lesinstical causes Advocates a- ineducts, bridges, &c. ; and to take care of j 
i weielield lit great honour during the first the highways, weights and measures, &c 1 
[ .ig< s of the Roman commonwealth, being The jEoilks were distinguished Into the '< 
i |> itiu unis who defended their clients gra- jEdile* plebrn, who were chosen from the 1 
, i mt ousl> , whence has arisen the custom plebeians, as assistants to the tribunes, 
i iinong ourselves of regarding feeB as ho- nnd the uKdiles curules, who were original!} 
iioian, and not recoverable by law. Rut, ! elected only from the patricians, to take 
i \ en befoie the .subversion of the republic, ( charge of certain public games. Julius Ptesar 
the (lass had bee nine a piofesslon, though added two plebeian mdlles, termed cerealc e», , 

in honoiu.ible one In the time of Cueio, to inspect public stores of provisions 
m adrocalr did not mean the patrouus, or : A£'Glij01*8 (atgtlaps: from aur , a goat, | 

b . ni who made the speech ; it did, however, and e5j>«, an eye : Gr.), an abscess in the can- j 

in the time of the emperors. In almost I thus, or corner of the eye near the nose 1 

every civilized country, men of the first floats were supposed tohesubjecttoasmu • 

talents are found among its advoe ates — ; lardlsease In Botany, a genus of grasses, : 

i l.o it n Anv OC’ATK, the chief crown lawmen of which several species grow Jn Europe 
| in Scotland, analogous to the attorney- ASGIN'ETAN MA'RBLES, a collection of 
general Jn England, and the public prose- 1 ancient sculptures preserved in the Glypto- 
« utor He exercises a superintending | thek at Munich. They were originally 
power ovoi the general administration of | placed on the pediments of a temple in the 
ilminal justice, and is, In point of fact, | Grecian island ASgma, and represent the 1 
the seeietary of state for Scotland. His I lierolc actions of Hercules, Ajax, and others ' 
powers are very extensive. against the Trojans. They are anterior to ■ 

ABVOW'SOJN (advocatio, a calling to : the time of Phidias, and the style is ar- 
Lat >, in Law, a right of presentation to a chaic, , | 

vae mt church or benefice, and capable of J Ai’GIS (aigi#, a shield • Gr,), the shield of 
being sold, like any othe*r species of pro- Jupiter, It had the Medusa’s head fixed > 
l>erlj, except during a vacancy. He who upon it. The word is sometimes used to i 
possesses this right is called the patron of express the breastplate of a god. Artists, j 
the living. This right was first allowed to in representing the wgls, seem to have con- 
such .is were founders, benefnct.ors, oi main- sidered 1 1 as a goat's skin, und derived from 1 
I talncrs of the church. Advowsons are atx, a goat. | 

either presm tative, as when the nation pre- ASNE'ID, the title of Virgil’s epic poem, I 
sents or offers his clerk to the bishop to be in which he celebrates the adventures of j 
Instituted , collative, as where the benefice JCncas, one of the bravest among the Tro- 
ts given by the bishop, as the original pa- jan heroes, and w’ho was feigned to bo the 
tron, or by means of the right he has ac- son of Venus by Anchises. The author in- j 
qulred by lapse ; or donative, as where the troduces him as sailing from Troy, after its 
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Jestructlon, in search of the shores of , thought to have taken place in the middle 
Italy, on which it had been promised by the of the 4th year of the l»4th Olympiad, and 
gods that he should found an empire des- in the 763rd year of the building of Home, 
fined to be immortal. He is shipwrecked j Above are the principal eras. 

, upon the coast of Africa, where he is hos- i .'HKA'ItllTM (a treasury, fioni <r«r, money. 
i pit ably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, | Lot.), in Itoiu.in Autiquin . fin f re ismy , or 
1 to whom he relates his adventures, begin- I place where the public money wasdeposbed 
I rung with his escape fiom Troy, when if was , The eerartum mt acting, or more sacred trea- 
j taken by ibe GreekB Dido fails in love sury, was intended fo provide only for 
I with him, but he is bent on leaving Car- < uses of extreme urgency 
j tiiage, and she dies on a funeral pile A ! AE'ltlAL ROOTS These are roots which 
I storm drives him to Hmly, but at leiigtli he some plants are in ihe habit of emitting 
reaches the Italian coast The Sybil of , above the ground The proi esses by which 
Cutnm then guides him down to the infernal i Hu ivy « lings to a wall are aerial roots 
regions, where he has an interview with '1 he lower part of the trunk of the Sorkw 
ins father, who informs him of the destiny | I' ink send*, out a great number of null roots, 
it served for ids descendants Returning i which enter the ground mid prop It all 
to the upper world, vEneas is promised the . loiuid In India living bridges are formed , 
daughter of king Latinim in marriage, hut across streams by taking advantage of the 
he has a rival in Turniis, king of the Kutuli, 1'ioperty possess d by some kinds „f ng 
and war is carried on between them In ( Dees of sending out aerial roots, whh li are . 
Die end /Kneas slays Turnus in single com- made to glow togi I her and form natural 
b it, and this terminates tiie poem Elegant e , grafts I 

of language and good taste, not invention j AERODY1S AM'ICS on r, the air, and da- 
oi soaring power, are tiie characteristics of i utnnm, power . (Jr >, that biancli of atrologv 
the ^Uncid, to winch Virgil, who died B 0 I which treats of tin moiion of the air, and 
pi, did not live to put the (luislmig touches I its mechanical effect* when in motion , also 
he intended | its resistance t< bodies moving in it 


^O'UAN IIARI* L&Wit', Rod of the 
w i iid s), a stringed insttument which is 
pl.K ed in a w indow, and played upon by 
the wind Tt produces tiie effect of a dls- 
t.mt clioir of music In tiie air, sweetly min- 
gling all the hannonii notes, and swelling 
oi diminishing its sounds according to the 
strength or weakness of the blast 
.‘KOI/I PILE ohjnltr* from Aiolu.% god 

of t he w'liuls ; and pila, a ball Lat ),a hollow 
metal ball. In which is inserted a slender 
in c k or pipe, from whom e, after the vessel 
h is been partly filled with water and heated, 
issues a powerful stream of vapour It 
serves to show the convertibility of w-ater 
into steam, and was known to tiie ancients 
TE'RA, or K'RA ( Lat ), a fixed historical 
period whence years are reckoned • as the 
* building of Rome,’ or the ‘birth of Christ.’ 
Kra and epocli are to he distinguished. An 
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epoch is the point of time at which an era 
commences. Different nations have adopted 
dliferenteras , but Christians always reckon 
from the birth of Christ, which Is generally 


AK'KOLITRS (m’r, the air, and Mhos, 
stone (Sr ), meteoric stones, winch fall In a 
state of ignition from tin atmosphere Main 
different opinions have 1 k oil held regard- 
ing the origin of these remat k.ihic produc- 
tions Some have supposed them projected 
from volcanos in the moon, winch is quite 
possible*, since they would require, forthiH 
purpose, an initial velocity » *1 only 777oieet 
per second, or four time's that of a ball vv hen 
first thrown from a cannon wit h an ordinary 
charge of powder Others have believed 
them eje'e te*d from tenesrrl.il vole aims, w ith 
a force sufficient to e arry them far above the 
atmosphere. They are now usually re gurded 
as fragments thrown off from shooting 
stars and fire halls when, in moving with 
planetary velocities In spai e and rev oh Ing 
in conie see thins round the sun, they ap- 
proach the earth in their paths, and enter 
emr atmosphere, becoming luminous therein. 
They arc thrown with su li foue that tiny , 
sennet lines e iter the soil to the depth of la ! 
or 20 feet. The largest stone that has been 1 
measured Is 7} fe et long The*se stones hear 
a general resemblance to each either in ex- 1 
ternal fuim, in the untune of their crust, 
and In the chemical composition of their 
principal constituents In all, 18 elemeutary | 
hUbsUne es have been found In them, includ- j 
ing metallic iron, a metal which has never 
been found lu this state Jn our globe. Much 
interest was attac bed In auclenttimes to an 
aerolite whlc ti fell In the 78lh Olympiad, 
about the time of tho birth of Socrates at 
eEgospo tamos on tiie Hellespont. It is 
mentioned by several Greek and Latin 

AKROL'OGY (air, the air; and logos, a I 
discourse : Or.), the doctrine or science of 1 
air. [See Aia, Atmobphkbb, and Gas ] 

AEkOM'ETRY (air, the air; and metreo, • 
I measure : Or.), the art of measuring the 
air, so as to ascertain Its pressure or weight, 
Its elasticity, rarefaction, &c. 

A'ERONAUT (air, the air; and navtis, a | 
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Bailor Or.), one who sails in tin* air In a justice of peace within n year after the I J 
balloon l*n th of the < hild, unit -s the father haw al 

! AEUON A IT'TICH (last), or A KKOSTA'- 1 ready contributed to its support, and a 
, TION (an, the air, and n,lcnu, T stand . (hr ), summons wMl thru he issued. The mot hi r’>* 

I tin* ai t of navigating the air, by employing oath must be coi roborated by other ex I- 
| mi-hal loons, or silken trio bos, tilled with a Urine, and their is a right of appeal given - . 

g.o' lighter than attnospiiene air, usually to the reputed tatlirr ( 

I eai huretLed hydrogen, from its being easily ! AFFINTTY ( ajfflmfus, from aflims, rr 
procurabh in large yuan 1 1 ty. ; I.i fed by marriage Lai i, m ('ml Law, the ; 

I Jilt L T '(•’() (rust : Lat), the rust of copper, I irlatiouship in whuh eatii of the parties 
i The Homans considered that a rugo added married si inds to the kindled ot theotim 
1 gieatly to tlie appearance of tin ir liron/e Affinity is distinguished into three kinds 
statues I i InrcctAjffiniti/, or tiiat subsisting bet wet n 

J .ESTHET'K’8 UusthtiicnS' fluid to per- 1 the husband and his xxift s ri lations hi 
repl ion • (ir ), that branch of philosophy ! blood, or between the w ife mid her hie 
which Investigates all questions relating to | band’s relations by blood 2 ,S mnidant of- I 
the beautiful in poetry and the line arts juuty, or that who h subsists between the I 
i yKNTJ VA'TiON (m>tiru*, belonging to husband and Jus wife’s relations h\ mar- i 

summer Lat), in Botany*, tiie manner in riage 3 Collateral affinity, oi that whhii 

which the paits of a llowei ate arranged I subsists between the lui«b uul iml Hit n la- 
in lore the\ unfold lions of Ins wifi’s relations It should, 

.E'TllEK ( aithti , pure air Hi ), a hypo- however, be observed, that a pi rson (aniiot, 
thetnai subtle fluid, supposed by some to bj leg.il sure ession, r« e eive an inheritance > 
till ail wpa<e, and to be that stihstanee the from a relation by afllnitv , neither does It ) 
vibiatlous of whuh constitute light ami extend to the ne nest ie lat, ion* of husband 
In aL, as the \ ihritmiis of tiie mr constitute and w ife, so as to mat< a mutual relation 

sound Some astronomers think tliati ert.uu between them A Ml Mil, mi ('omp.irn 

megularities in I he motions of tin planets live Anatomy, the suml.uitv between ani- 
aie to be accounted lor by the ictardlng main, arising from a losemhlanre between I 

pmjieity of an aither, and one of theexpla- their organizations [See Hoxionooi J 

unions of the phenomena of terrestrial Affinity, m Chemistry, that attractive* , 
magnetism is foumlid upon the hypothesis force w hull is assumed tocjbt when dif- 
of lulher ferent subsumes conibim , so as to form a 

Ai'THOl.LX (iiilhuti, glittering; and gi~ eeunpound haxiug <iualities veuv different 
laanai, I become’ • (Ir ), a compound of boion from those ol its elements To enable suh- 
« ml nitrogen, whuh y lelds a hi illiant phos- stain es to unite chemically, they must he 
ph orescent light, wheu heated before the placed in favourable circumstances — two 
blow-pipe solids rarely unite ; and exon two fluids 

HiTIOI/OciY (aitia, a cause; and logo,*, a sometimes require beat, to oxerconie the 
discourse. Nr), the doctrine of the cause’s cohesion of their pirtu les The solar ra\s 
of disease. frequently aid nllinlty .substance’s unite 

AfeTITKH (aetit? s, fiom acta*, an eagle more icadily m their nascent stale , that is, 

Gr ), or Eaiii.k Ktonks, a name given to i at the moment the*y are liberated from 
pebbles or stones of uuy kind, whuh have a some compound Bodies under the influence 
loose nucleus rattling wit Inn them knglc of < henucal afllnity never unite In all pro- 
stOiiicsaro frequently found In our gravel portions Some detinue* relative quantity | 
pits. They obtained their name from being of one, or some multiple of it, always com- i 
supposed to be used by the eagle in build- bines with some ele Unite’ rel itixo quantitv | 
lug its nest, of any other wit ii which it lias an afllnity, or 

AFFETUO’HO (affettn, afTeetion : ftal), in some multiple ot it , and the least known | 
Music, a term pretlxcd to a movement, to detlnlte combiimur proportion of an ele- 
show that, It is to be performed in a smooth, ment is termed its chemical eguiralcnt, or 
tender, and aflectiug mauner, and somewhat atomic weight Thus t» is the equivalent of 
slowly. carbon, and 8 that of oxy gen . — hence 6 

AFFI'ANOE (/lancer, to hetrotli; Fr) grs , for example, of carbon, and 8 gi*. of 
denotes the mutual plighting of troth he- oxygen, form a compound (c iirhonic oxule) , 
tween a man and woman, to hind them 6 grs of carbon, and lt> grs. of oxy gen, form 
telvea to the performance of a marriage another compound (caibonio acid), 12 grs ■ 
contract. It has no other effect in law of carbon, and 24 grs of owgen, form an- 
tlian that, if a party who was of age at, the either compound (oxalic acid). These three t 
tune of making it violates it, there Is a right compounds, consisting of diflei cut quan- 
to an action fe>r damagos titles of the some’ elements, aie extremely 

AFFIBA'VIT (aJJUiu, I confirm by oath ; unlike in properties the flrst is a coin- 
Lut.) t in Law, a written statement made on bustilile; the second Is harmless in the 
o.ith before one who is legally authorized to stomach; the third Is a most violent 
re ceive it. Voluntary affidavits are abo- poison. Again, 8, 16, 24, 32, and 40 lbs., 
lished, declarations being substituted, as grs., &c., of oxygen, unih* with 14 lbs,, grs., 
elsoln many cases in which affidavits were &c., of nitrogen; forming five totally elif. 
formerly required. ferent compounds. Thus we have cmimt> 

AFFILIATION (ad, to ; and /lliue, a son ; rated several compounds containing oxy* 

Lat), in Law, proof of paternity in the case gen; but all of them contain it, as some 
of an illegitimate child, with the view of multiple of 8, its atomic weight, or chemical 
obliging the father to contribute to its equivalent. And whatever substance we 
tvipport. Application must he made to a select for examination, wo shall always And 
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some multiple of Its atomic weight In 
combination. The exceptions to this rule 
discovered In the organic kingdom are, un- 
doubtcdly.only apparent. The number which 
expresses how often the atomic weight 
la found in a compound is generally small 
This is exemplified by the compounds of ni- 
trogen mentioned above ; the weights of the 
oxygen being, respectively, 1, 3, 3, 4, and 5 
times its atomic weight Lastly, gases com- 
bine in volumes ; and the volume ol tho 
result bears a very simple relation to 
the volumes of tho elements combined to 
form It 

. AFFI RMATION (afflrmatm , from ajfflrmo, 
I assert positively: Lat.), a simple asseverar 
tion, whiili, according to a set form of 
w oi ds. Is allowed to persons who have con- 
scientious scruples to oaths Under a spe- 
cial act, of p.irllamont declarations have in 
many cases been substituted for affidavits, 
without reference to individual opinion. A 
false affirmation, or a false declaration, is 
HUbicct In the same penalties as perjury 

AFFIRMATIVE ( affirmations • Lat., same 
derw), an epithet applied by Logicians to 
propositions In which the copula is affirm- 
ative 

AF'FIX (afflxus, joined to : Lat ), In Gram- 
mar, a particle added to the close of a word, 
to alter its signification ; when placed at 
the beginning. It is a prefix 

AFFLATUS* an Inspiration: £oL), among 
heathen mythologlsts and poets, the actual 
inspiration of some divinity. Cicero, how- 
e\er, extends the meaning of the word 
farther, by attributing all great actions to 
a divine afflatus 

AFFRONTK'E f affronter , to face • Fr), in 
Heraldn, an appellation given to animals 
facing each other. 

AFLOAT', a term used to denote that a 
ship is in water sufficiently deep to buoy 
her up 

A FORTIO'RT (for a stronger reason 
Lat ), a term Implying that uh.it follows Is 
a more powerful argument than what lias 
been before adduced 

AFTERMATH, the grass which springs 
up after mowing 

A'GA (a commander Turk), n term 
applied, In cmntesy, to n gentleman or 
wealthy landholder; orgi\en on account of 
post or rank The f Inof offir ers under the 
khan of Tartary are also (ailed Agas. 

AGA LMAT'OLTTE ( aqalma . an image; 
and Mhos, a stone: Gr ),:i soft mineral sub- 
stance chiefly found in China, where It is 
wiought into various ornaments. 

A'GAMOUB (o, not; and gamos, nuptials • 
Gr), In Botany, a term sometimes applied 
to eryptogamic plants, on account of the 
supposed absence of bodies like stamens 
and pistils. 

AG'AIVE (agape, brotherly love: Gr.), 
love-feaSts kept by the ancient ChrlBtians 
as a token of brotherly eharlty and mutual 
benevolence. In course of time abuses 
crept in, and rendered their abolition ne- 
cessary. 

AGAPETA5 ( agapttos , beloved : Gr.), a 
society of unmarried women among the 
primitive Christians, who attended on and 
nerved the clergy. At first there was no- 


thing Improper in these societies : but they ' 
wei o afterwards charged with gross Immo- 
ralities, and were wholly abolished by the 
council of Lateran, In 1139. 

AG AR'IOUS (agankon, a mushroom : Gr ), 
a large genus of fungi. Including the com- 
mon mushroom (A. campestns) and other 
species that are poisonous. 

A 'GATE ( achates : Gr.), a stone much j I 
used, when cut and polished, for nrnv ! 
mental purposes. It Is chiefly found In , 1 
trap rocks, and consists of sllex with a ; \ 
little oxule of iron. Chalcedony, onvx, cor- ,1 
nellan, bloodstone, and jttRper, are varieties 1 
of agate. Also a stone of the agate kind ; | 
engraven by art, which constitutes, among 1 . 
antiquarians, a species of gem. ! | 

A'GAVE AMERICANA, the American I 
Aloe does not belong to the same natural | j 
order as the true aloes, but to the Amarylh- I 
dacea Several species inhabit America, 
some of which yield the pita fibre, or aloe ’ ; 
thread : others a juice which, when fer- ! 
merited, forms a beverage called pulque by , 
t. lie Spaniards The Agave presents a hand- j 
some appearance when in flower. A tali 
stem, like a flag-pole, rises from the middle ' 
of the plant, and tho flowers are arranged ! 
rnndeiabrum-fashlon at the upper part 
The plant dies after flowering. It is a mere 
fable that the Agave only flowers once in a 
hundred years. i 

AGE (Fr.), a certain period or limit of | 
time, marked for the convenience of cliro- i 
nology and history by Borne remarkable 

events Among ancient historians, the 

duration of the world was subdivided Into 
three periods, or ages: the first, reaching 
from the creation to the deluge which hap- 
pened in Greece during the reign of Ogyges, 
is called the obscure or uncertain age, the 
second, called the fabulous or heroic, ter- 
minates at the first Olympiad, the com- 
mencement of the third, or historical age 
The poets also distinguished the period of 
the world into four ages ; the golden age, oi j 
that of simplicity and happiness ; the silver • 
age, which was less pure than tho golden , 
age, and In which men began to till the 
ground for theb sustenance; the brazenage, ’ 
when strife and contentions commenced ; j 
and tho iron age, when justice and honour I 

had left the earth Ann, In Law, signifies J 

certain periods of life, when persons of both 
sexes arc considered competent to perforin | 
certain acts, which, for want of years and , 
discretion, they wero incapable of before: 1 
thus a nmn may take the oath of allegiance 
at twelve ; at fourteen lie is capable of con- 
tracting matrimony, and may bo punished 
capitally for a crime ; at twenty-one he can 
make valid contracts. A woman, at twelve, 
may contract marriage ; and at twenty-one 
may enter into contracts which may be en- 
forced against her. Both sexes are said to 
be of age, or to attain their majority, at 
twenty-one. Infants, under seven years 
old, are considered incapableof committing 
felony ; between seven and fourteen they 
are acquitted, unless mahtias applet astatem, 
that is, unless a propensity to crime makes 
up for want of age. In England persons 
are not admitted to deacon's orders until 
they are twenty-three years of age, nor to 
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J priest's orders until they are twenty-four, also, tho premium given when a payment la I 
' -Among ancient Physiologists, the life made in one metal instead of another thus 

' of man was divided into six ages . puentia, in gold instead of silver, where gold is > 

or childhood, extending from birth to live scarce. 11 

vears old, adolescentia, or boyhood, to eight, AGIST', AOIST'MKNT, AGIST'AGE, or 

I inventus, or youth, to thirty , vtnlis ce tas, AGISTA'TION (agister, permission to re- 
or manhood, to fifty , smectus, or old age, eeive cattle on land • Old Fr), In Law, tho 
to Bixty , and deer epita atlas, or decrepitude, taking In other people’s cattle to graze, at 
to death— By the Roman law, different so much per week The term is applied also 
ages were required for different purposes to the profits thence arising 

Thus the i annular age, or that at which a AG'MKN that, from ago, I set In motion), 
i person might hold the consulship, was m the Roman art 6f war, an army, or rather 
foity-three , the juditiary was between a part of it, In march thus the Prtmum I 

thirty and sixty; the military ago was agmev, or van-guard ; the Medium agmen, \ 

> seventeen, the praetorian, foity Aor, or main body , and the Postreinum agmen, 
in Literature, some period in wlu« li learn- or rear-guard i 

lug tlourished to an unu-ua) extent It AGNATION (ugnatio, relationship on the ! 
generally takes its name from a celebrated father’s side ; from agnascur, 1 am born in 
monarch, or some other illustrious person addition to . Lat), in Roman Law, therela* i 
The moht remarkable ageB are those of tionship subsisting between the descend- | 
Pericles, the Augustan age, the age of Leo ants of the same man in the male line , in j 

X.the age of Louis XIV , &c Age, in ’ opposition to relationship through either ! 

('limnology, a century or a generation The males or females, termed cud nation i 

middh ages are generally considered to! AUNOET/E {agnueo, I do not know Gr), I 
have begun with the reign of (’oiistaiitiue, j In Church History, a sec t of heretics. In the | 
and ended about the commencement of the I sixth century, who maintained that Christ, 1 
-ixfcenlli centurv They ought to be con- , with respect to his human nature, was ig- i 
Mdered as having ended with the invention lioraul of many things, and particularly of , j 
of printing ; the day of judgment | 

AGEVLV (things to be done. Lat ), | AGNO'MEN (ad, to, and gnomon, the old 
among Di \ lnes, sometimes signifies things form of nomen, a name. Lat), in Roman 1 J 
\v 1 1 1 1 li a man is bound to perform, m oppo- Antiquity, the fourth or honorary name* b* 
sit Km to nedenda, or those which he Is stowed on account of some extraordinary \ 
bound to believe It also denotes the sei- actum, virtue, or accomplishment Thus ]! 
\ let or o dices of the churc b i the agnomen Africanus was given to Pub- ( ! 

A 'GENT (ttflrc*us, doing Lat ), in a general Hus Cornelius Kcipio, on account of his ex- i , 

sense, denotes anything which acts, or pro- ploits m Africa , , 

duces mi effect AQKET,/rcs or voluvtai i/, AG'NPS 1)E'I (Lamb of God* Lab), a , i 

in Metaphysics, is he who m iv ecjually do prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, be- j 
anything, or its opposite, as ac ting not from ginning with those words. Also, the figure J 

any predetermination, but from choice of a lamb as symbolical of Christ It is , 

\gkvt is also used to denote a person en- usually represented as bearing a staff 

trusted with the management of an affair, headed with a Greek cross, or carrying a 
whether belonging to a society, company, banner. This name is also given to a round 1 
*»r private person. Thus there are army piece of wax, on whiih is impressed the 1 
agents, through whom every regimental figure of the sacred Lamb, and which is 
c oneern of upecuuiary nature is transacted , consecrated by the pope w ith great solem- , 
and navy agents, who ate employed by naval liity. Such pieces of wax are consecrated , 
officers and seamen to manage their eon- every seven years, and distributed amongst \ 
corns wi tli regard to pay, pri/e-money, At the people , 

Agent, in Law', he who ac is for and in aGO'NIA ( agOnia , a contest: Or.), among 

the place of a principal. As long as lie keeps Physicians, a struggle between life and 1 
within the scope of his authority, and de- death j 

' laics that he Is acting only as agent, he is AGONISTICUM ( agonistikos , from ago - | 
not personally bound A large body of law nmnnai, 1 contend with : Gr.), in Medicine, , 
has grown up with reference to the rela- an application of excessively cold water, In 
Hons of principal and agent cases of fever j 

AG'G REGATE ( aggrego , I gather toge- AGOUTI, the local name of the Cama 
, tlier : Lot..), in a general sense, the sum of Patagomca, a rodent animal, which abounds 
several things added together, or the col- on the wild plains of Patagonia. It weighs 
lection of them into one w hole from 20 to 2. r > lbs It hops like the hare and 

; AGGREGATION (Bamcdercr ), in Physics, rabbit, to which it Is allied, and like the 
I a speciesof union, by which several things, latter it forms a burrow In the ground. 

I which have no natural dependence or con- AGRA'RIAN LAWS (agranus, belonging 
I Election with each other, are collected toge- to land: Lat.), In Roman History, several 
ther; thus, a heap of sand, or a mass of measures regarding the distribution of the 

I I ruins, are bodies by aggregation. — 1 u Clie- lands obtained by conquest, and w'hicli were 

i I inistry, it means the adhesion of parts of at first leased out to the patriciaua at a very 
I the same kind; as pieces of sulphur united small rent, the plebeians gairiug nothing 
I by fusion form an aggregate. by them. It is probable, say s Michelet, that 

A'GIO (couveuiency : ltuL), In Commerce, under the vaguo title of Agrarian law, two | 
a tci in chiefly used In Holland and at very different propositions have been 
I Venice, to signify the difference between confounded; first, that of permitting the ; 
the value of standard and current money ; plebei ms to share the sacred territory of j 
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primitive Rome, to tho possession of which A'GUE, ft general name for all periodical 
ul I the rights of the city belonged. Bocond, fevers, which, according to the different 
that of sharing equally the lands conquered times of the return of the feverish pa- 
hy tho people and usui ped by the patricians ioxjbui or fit, are denominated quotidian. 
An agrarian law was first heard of In con- tertian, or quartan agues. They occur 
nection with a half-mythical iierson, one chiefly In situations where there are shallow, 
Spurl us Cassius, 484 b o The agrarian laws stagnant waters 

brought forward by Tiberius Gracchus cost AHEAD', in Naval language, signifies 
I him his life In 13.1 no. farther on than the Bhip, in opposition to 

i AGREE'MENT (agrtment, agreeableness : astern, or behind It. 

Fr), In Law, the consent of two 01 more A-H DLL', a form for a ship when all her 
1 persons to anything done or to he done , a sails aie furled, and she lies with her helm 
contract lashed oil the lee side. 

, AG'HICTTLITTRE (aqri cuttura, tillage of All ) (aide f'r ). m feudal times, a subsidy 
1 land hat >, the an of cultivating the paid by vassals to their lords, on certain 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vege- occasions 

fable prod ute therefrom The sjsteni A ID'E-DE-CAMP (assistant In camp lFr.) t 
adopted at any given place should ha\e ri- an ofilier who attends on a general offlci r 
ference to the soil and climate The for- in tho field, winter quarters, 4c. A Held- 
j mcr, If of a tenacious nature, will require marshal is entitled to lour: a lieutenant- 
l lie application of surface draining for the general, to two; and a major-general, to 
purpose of withdiuwlng the water, which, one The king appoints as manj as ho 
I It allowed to remain, might injuie the [pleases, and the appointment gives tho 
| crops; and subsoil dtainlng, which has in rank of colonel. 

view the carrying to the roots of tho plants AIGUJ'LLB (a needle : Fr), an Instm- 
a supply of subsumes In solution such as meat used by engineers to pierce a rock for 
are required for their support and growth the lodgment of powder, as In a mine 
For the latter purpose artificial Irrigation The pointed rocks In Alpine mountains aio 
may he needed A stiff soil ought to be termed Aiguilles 

lightened by tho admixture of vegetable AII/ANTIIUS, a deciduous tree, with 
matter, road sci apings, &e ; a porous soil pinnate loaves. Introduced Into England 
1 should lie strengthened with stiffer mate- from China, It grows in the open air with 
rials, such as marl AH kinds of soil in- us, and as Its leaves afford food to a silk- ; 
i tended to receive seed require to he pre- worm, the Bombyx Cynthia , It has been ! 
i paied by the operations of ploughing, proposed to plant It extensively In our i 
hm rowing, &e., and food ought to he sup- island, for the purpose of silk cultivation 
plied to the ci ops in the shape of some of It belongs to the natural order Simaraba- 
fliu different kinds of manure Some of ceer, and is, therefore, allied to the hltlir > 
these me) iclded by the farm Itself, such as Quassia j 

the manure ol cattle, and green irops which I A I It (ufr- Gr.) [seo Atmohpiikkk], in 
are ploughed Into the soil. Others are pre- 1 Grecian Mythology, was personified under 
paied from hones. Ash, &c.; others are clio- the names •[ Jupiter and Juno Jupiter ! 
mi cal preparations from minerals, such as was said toicign in tho upper ntmospheic, | 

(oproliles, and certain salts ; whilst others, ami Juno In the lower Am, in Mush, ! 

I such as guano, are Imported from foreign is properly the tune which is adapted | 
parts. The choice of a manure will depend to the words of a song, or piece of poetry | 
upon the nature of the soil to whhh It Is intended to he sung, and, by the extension 
intended to he applied, and the crops in- of the term, the song itself is railed an air i 
tended to be grown. The mechanical ope- In Operas, the name of air Is given to all 1 
rations of sowing and planting, of cutting, measured music, to distinguish it from the 
getting in, and storing the crops, are he recitative; and, generally, to every piece 
< mu I ng dally more and more performed by of music, whether vocal or Instrumental, 
machinery actuated on large farms by steam which has its beginning and end. Arietta 
power. The breeding and feeding of cattle signifies a short, less elaborate air, designed , 
with a view to tho market, or to the pro- to express a more simple and transient 
ductlon of milk, butter and cheese, the emotion. 

breeding and feeding of sheep, cither for AlIt'-BLADDEIt, or the SwiM-BLADbBtt, 
food or for the sake of the wool, are usually an organ found m the abdomen of many 
hut not necessarily, parts of an agricultu- fishes. It is considered to he homologous 
r i&t’s duties. Of late years Hgrit ulture has with the lungs of higher vertebrata, but its 
been much more succesful in its results use seems to have relatiou to the equlli- ! 
i than formerly, because it has been pursued brluin of the fish, and to lighten or increase 
1 with the assistance of scientific men Its its relative weight by its compression or I 
i various operations ate rapidly becoming dilatation It is said that If the air-bladder ' 

| le->s empfiKrtl, and more uniformly ton- is hurst, or if it is pierced artificially, the 
l dinted under the guidance of the truths of fish remains at the bottom of the water, 

1 s<icme turning belly upwards In fresh-water fishes 

i AG HOUND*, a term applied to a Hldp the contents of the sac have been fouud to 
I when any part of it icsls on the giuuinl, so be chiefly nitrogen 
as t » i cadet it immovable AIR'-GELLS, in birds, membranous re- 

AGKYT'NIA (ugrapnia from m/r, for a, ceptacles, communicating with the lungs, 
not, and huimus, sleep Gr ), among l'liy- occupying the interspaces of the thoracic 
siciaiis, u privation of sleep, a troublesome and abdominal viscera, extending round the 1 
symptom ot nei vous ami febrile diseases principal joints, penetrating the substance 
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! of tin* bones. Insinuating themselves be treme lightness, being generally formed of 

'tween the nkln and subjacent muscles, oiled Hilk Aih-Phmp, in steam-engines, 

| and entering the quills. Ttie whole bod\ lb a pump worked by the engine for re- 
i being thus permeated by air. Its specific mo\ing the air disengaged from the cold 
gravity is diminished, and the organs of wafer in the condenser, and the water that 
| lesplratlon are extended an arrangement collects at the bottom of that vessel. 

I .idnmahly calculated to adapt birds for AIlt'-SH A ET8, in Mining, holes or shafts 

flight. Aik-Ckm.s, in plants, are cavities let down from the open air, to discharge the 

< on tabling air, which in aquatic planLa are foul air or gases 

I nge, and serve to float them Alll'-THllhADS, in Natural history, the 

A J lt-'EN’GINE, a machine somewhat ana- long filaments seen lloatiug in the air ut the 
logons to the steam-engine, in whn h heated ■ autumnal season of the year [See Gohsa- 
alr is the moti\e power, instead of the urn] 
j Mipour of water Air is pum|>ed into a I A 1 11'- VESSELS ; In insects, nlr-vessels, or 
' ( ylinder, ha\ lug been pre\ lou-ly heated to ' traihar , si altered through all parts of their 
l r >n , by tratibinisslon through a seiies of bodies, unuej the air wherever It is re 
, wne nets, placed jiarallel and xeiv close, i quirni for renovating the fluids The\ are 
hi a vessel called a rtyt mrator when in frcqmntij mounted as objects for the ml 
the eylmdei If Is raised to 4so , and this in- cro-iope j 

< reasc* of tenifierarure doub'es its volume ■' AISLK«r/fl,aw*ing Lat ), In Architecture, | 
\fter having moved (hi piston, ft leaves f hi , the side sub<li\ Isions of a cliurc h, generally 

< j Under, by means of i al\ es , and passing sepaiatcd from tin nave by pillars nr 
through tin* regeneiafor. it trlu 1 * back loir piers 

ncailj all the heat it rm mil It esi apes i AMUTAGE, or ADMT7TAGE ( adjuto , J 1 
fioin the reg< neral or by tint extiemili at 1 lielp Lat), in Hidiatillcs, a shoit plju 
which the (old all i* pumped iu, and wlm It j place'll in a xcssel to a-bist the discharge of 
therefore is cold, tin other i M remit a 1>i mg a fluid 1 

Imt The powei of su< h an engine would ! AL, an Arabian particle, answering to the i 
J be, the dlffereme bc‘twii*u that produced English thi, as ‘ Ah oran,’ the book 
[ b\ Incrc'iising the ehi-tiuty of the air with A'LA, or A'LAS (Lat i, in Ancient Military 
i heat, and that expended in working t lie j affairs, the wings of an army, or t lie horse* 

pump which forces the ilr thioueh Its . on each side flanking the foot In Grecian 

idvantages would be, fiectlom fiom the Aichlfec turc‘, tlic colonnade surrounding > 

danger of explosion, absent c of a boiler the cella of a temple In Modern Arclif- 

end tin* nee essity for w-atei, and — tlieo- lecture, the lateial buildings subordinate 

-etn.ilh at least— a more economical ex- . to the centre or principal one* A pa. In , 1 

!>• nditiire of heat Hut, In practice. It is Ornithology, the wing of a bile' , 

complicated, and lias not been found to AL'ABASTER ( alabastroa <ir), a well- 
uiswer, particularly on a huge' scale known mineral composed of sulphate of 

A I It'-GUN, a gun construe tc d so as to pio- lime, forming a soft, granular, imperfectlj , 
pel bullets solely b> means of condensed tiansparont marble; used for ornaments in j 
air, home of which is liberated at t'ach dis- houses, aiul by statuaries. It Is found in 1 
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Germany, Prance, Italy, Arc. 


A 1 K'-J AtJKET, a bort of jacket made of 
leather, in winch arc sevcial bags or blad- 


ALA'BASTIUIS (rose-bud* LaL), a name 
occasionally given by botanists to the flow ei J 


dors, containing air By the help of these 
bladders, whn li arc 1 placed near the breast, 
a person is supported in the water, without 
making the effoits used in swimming 
A IH'-PLAJVTH, or Epiphytes, arc plants 
w hlc h are able to glow without attachment 
to the ground, deriving all the materials 
inquired for tbeii growth from the atmo- 
sphere; the orchids of warm climates arc 
examples 

AIll'-lMTMP, a machine for exhausting , 
the air out of vessels, iu the bium> nianuei 
: as water is diawn away by a pump Tin 
| operation of this machine depends on the 
, elasticity of the air : for, by working tin* 

, pump, the all in the receiver will expand 
i itself; by which means part of it will be 
! forced into the Inure! of the pump, and be 
! carried off By thus continuing to work j 
: the pump, the air in the receiver will be j 
! gradually exhausted ; but can never be ! 
< wholly drawn out, so as to leave a pci feet 
j vacuum within the vessel ; for it must be 
considered, that the air which is exhausted, 
is only pushed out by the spring of that 
which remains behind In practice the 
machine will cease to act, when the air is 
so rarefied as to bo unable by its elasticity 
to open the valves ; though they are of ex- 


bud 

AJ.A'RAF (ara/a, to distinguish: Arab), 
according to the Mahometan creed, the 
party-wall w’hlch separates heaven from 
hell 

A LA'RES (belonging to a wing, from ala, 
awing* Lat.), in Homan Antiquity, an epi- 
thet given to the cavalry, on account of 
their being placed iu the two wings, or alas, 
of the army 

ALAIl'UM (alarme, fear: Fr), any eontrf* 
\aueefor the purpose of calling assistance 
in cases of sudden danger, generally a bell 

ALB, or ALBK (albat », white . Lot.), in 
the Homan Catholic. Church, a vestment of 
white linen, hanging down to the feet. In 
tiie ancieut church, it was usual with those 
newly baptized, to wear an alb, or white 
\ estment ; and hence the Sunday after Eas- 
ter was called domimea in aUnt, on account 
of Die albs worn by those baptized on 
Easter-day. 

AL'UANIAH, a language of the Indo- 
European family, supposed to be the laBt 
surviving representative of the tongues 
which were spoken by the barbarous races 
living near and coexistent with the ancient , 
Greeks j 

AI/BATH088, or Man-of-War Bird. Title | 
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belongs to the genus Diomedka of natural- 
ists, of which there are several species, all 
possessing a strong hard and thick beak 
with a curve at the end, webbed feet, and 
very long wings. The common albatross 
(D anuluni) is the largest known sea-bird, 
and Is often met with in the neighbourhood 
of South Africa Its plumage is white with 
black bands. It feeds on fish and is very 
voracious 

ALBIGEN'SES (from Alingesmm , in the 
twelfth century the name of a place in 
Prance, now called A/6t), a designation com- 
mon to several sects who agreed In opposing 
the dominion of the Romish hierarchy, and 
endeavouring to restore the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They cnduied the 
severest persecutions, and after the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the name of Albl- 
genses altogether disappeared, but fugitives 
of their party f.«med, In the mountains of 
Piedmont and iu Lombardy, what la called 
the French Church, which not only existed 
till the era of tiic Reformation, but conti- 
nues still to flourish 

ALBP.NO (albwt, white ■ Lot.), or Lkuoab- 
thiops (leukott, white, Hiid Ailhiop*, an Elhi 
opian ; Or.), a variety of the human species 
that frequently occurs in Afro a The Por- 
tuguese first gave the name of Albino 
to the white negro, whom they formerly 
described as belonging to a distinct race ■ 
but modern naturalists have discovered 
Albinos lu various countries of Europe, vl/ 
In Switzerland, among the Savoyards in the 
valley of Chainoinil ; In Prance, in the tract 
of the Rhine, in Tyrol, &c Their charar- 
teilstlcs are now s.ud to be owing to a mor- 
bid state of the rete mucosum, which may 
attack men in every climate, Rnd to which 
even certain animals are subject Their 
skin has a dull white or radavcious appeal - 
sure, the iris of the eye is of a bright led , 
and the hair Is either w bite and silky, or of 
a verv flaxen colour. When this variety is 
found among the negroes, i he woolly tover- 
Ing of their bonds is white 

ALBU'GO Uilbu*, white: Lnt ), a disease 
of the eye, whi< h consists of a white Bpeck ; 
and Is called the pearl, dec. 

AL'BUM (same deriv), a white table or 
register, on which the Roman praetors had 
their decrees wiitten. There weie many 
others in use, and they received their appel- 
lations from the various magistrates whose 
names were entered In them ; as the album 

judicum, the album decurumum, &c. The 

\Liii7H8 of the present day are derived 
from the practice adopted In many foreign 
countries of having a white paper book. In 
which strangers of distinction or literary 
eminence were Invited to insert their 
names, or any observation in prose or verse, 
as a memorial of their visit 

ALBU'MEN (the white of an egg : Lot ), a 
white or transparent viscous fluid, without 
taste or smell, which Is a constituent of 
the nerves, the serous part of the blood, the 
white of eggs, milk, &c. The essen tial part 
Is albumin, which Is chiefly composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, with which 
a little hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus 
are combined It Is the sulphur which 
blackens a silver spoon when put into a 
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boiled egg. Albumin coagnlates with heat, i 
and thus changed is insoluble in water, and 
frequently consisting of starch — Also, a 
substance found in many seeds; it con- 1 
sfitutes the flour of corn, <fcr However 
poisonous a plant may ho, its albumen is 
never deleterious. 

ALBUR'NUM (sap-wood Lot ), the soft | 
white substance between the inner bark j 
and the wood of exogenous tree-. 

\LOA'If!K, a term given to certain kinds j 
of veise, from their Jmentor, the poet 
Alcirus Of these verses Ilonw e has given 
several examples of tw r o • - 1 Consisting of ; 
an iambus or spondee, an iambus, a long j 
syllable, and two dactyls, 2 Two dactyls, 1 
and tw o trochees 

ALTJAIDE, or AL'OALRK, a Spanish or 
Portuguese magistrate, or officer of justice, , 
answering nearly to t lie Biitlsli justice of 
petite. Both the name and office are of , 
Moorish oiigin 

AL'CIIEM Y, or AI/CHYMY (al, the j 
Arab , and chenna, wliuli is remotely de j 
rived fiom cheo, I pom Or ), that obsolete ! 
branch of Chemistry wlih h had for its ob- ! 
jeet the transmutation of metals into gold , 
and tlie finding of the ihrn i it<r, omnivor- j 
sal teiuedy Though designing men have , 
often used ah hy my as i means of defraud- | 
ing tiie iredulous of their money, main ; 
have laboured in the fruitless search wit h I 
indefatigable patience and purity of lieai t, 
and various discoveries of real value to 
scietu e liav t been the »< i idental results of 
tlieii labours 

AI/COIIOL, a teiin of Arabic origin, si g 
nifyitiga spliit or essence, and oilginnlly 
applied to several chemical preparations 
The word, at piescnt, is used for a highly 
ret tilled spit it, tin* piodint of vinous fer- 
mentation Tills Is extiemely light and ln- 
ll.tmiiitibie It is colourless and transparent, 
appearing to the eye like pure water To 
the palate it is exceedingly hot and burning, 
but without any pet ull.ir taste When per 
foctly pure and free from water It is termed 
absolute alcohol, and It K then composed 
of carbon, hvdrogen, and oxygen The 
proof spirit of commerce has a specific 
gravity of 0 9108 at ecr'F, and contains 49* 
per cent, of real alcohol Under various 
forms it is largely employed in the arts, in 
the preparation of vamishes, &c Its an- 
tiseptic power makes it also useful In pre- 
serving anntomita! preparations It lias 
never been frozen . j 

AL'CORAN, or tho Koran ( al , the ; and 
Koran, a book* Arab), the name of the 
volume containing tho pretended revela- 
tions, doctrines, and precepts of Mahomet, 
in which liis followers place implicit confi- 
dence The general aim of the Alcoran was 
to unite the professors of the three dif- 
ferent religions then followed in Arabia, 
Idolaters, Jews, and ChtlstlatiR, In the 
knowledge and worship of one God, under 
tho sanction of certain laws, and by the 
use of ceremonies, partly of ancient, and 
partly of novel institution, enforced by 
the consideration of rewards and punish- 
ments, both temporal and eternal, and to 
bring all to the obedience of Mahomet, as 
the prophet and ambassador of God, who 
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was to establish the true religion on earth. 
It was not until after Mahomet's death, 
which took plac e in 6»2 of our cia, that his 
revelations were collected Into a voluino 
They had been originally written on palm 
lca\ es and scraps of parchment. [See MAHO- 
METANISM], 

ALCO'VE (alcoba Span., from elcavi, a 
sleeping chamber . Arab ), in Architecture, 
a recess intended for a bed, and often sepa- 
rated from the chamber hy a balustrade. It 
was used sometimes by the Homans, at least 
as early as the Emporor Adrian 

ALCYO'NIUM, the scientific name of a 
genus of marine polypes to which the one 
popularly-known as 4 Cow paps ’ or * Dead 
man’s fingers ’ belongs 

i | ALDEB VltAN, a star of the first inag- 
1 I nitude, vulgarly called the Bull’s Eye, as 
I making the eve of the constellation Taurus 
i It is the a Tauri of astronomers 
j ALDIC'HTDE (alcohol deity drat ns, alcohol 
' deprived of water * Lai ), a limpid colourless 
liquid, with a suffocating odour, obtained 
j i»\ passing the vapour of ether or alcohol 
| through a led-hot tube, and by other 
! methods Tt Is a compound of carbon, hy- 
! drogen, and oxygen 

' AL'BKR {tllam. In Ann -Sax >, a tree 
| growing in damp places, tin* Ahms qluti- 
nosa of botanists, mit order, lirtulacetr 
The wood Is of little value, except for char- 
coal 

AT/BKRMAN ( eahlcrmnn , older man* 
, Sax ), a mini icipal oflic ei , in aelt \ or borough 
i see Bo no mm) in London their number 
1 is twenty-five, not Including the loid 
mayor , each being elec ted by the freemen 
{ of a ward of the < lt\ , and having that ward 
, committed loins more pec nil ir care, but 
l -crying by rotation as sitting magistrate 

| lor the whole Ai, H erman, among our 

I Saxon ancestor-, was a name of dignity, at 
I first unconnected with any office It was 
I i f ter w aids the designation of him who was 
I Mibsequenth termed Eorl or Karl, and hence 
1 i ounties weie sometimes tailed Alderman- 
' ' hi res 

I | A I/DINE EDITIONS, those editions 
i| of the Greek and Homan classics which 
' were printed by the family of Aldus 
, Manutius, Qrst established at Venice about 
1400 

ALE ( celaw , to inflame . Saar.), a fermented 
' liquoi , obtained from an infusion of malt 
i and hop- fbilc air is biowed from slightly 
dried malt, and blown from malt highly 
! dried 

A 'LEA (adie : Lat ), In Antiquity, all kinds 
of games of chance; but used particularly 
for a game played with dice. 

A-LEE', a .sea-term, used when the wind, 
crossing or flanking tlio line of a ship's 
course, presses upon the masts and sails so 
is to make hei incline to one side, which is 
called the lee-side hence, when the helm 
is moved over to this side, it is said to be 
i -lee. 

ALEM'BIO ( al , the* ; and ambecq , cor- 
rupted from the Greek «wi/ua*,acup : Arab ), 
x vessel formerly used for distilling, in the 
place of which retorts and stills are now 
newt generally employed 

ALEXAN'DRIAN, or ALEX AN'DRINE, 


In Poetry, a kind of verse, consisting of 
twelve syllables, or six iambic feet. It Is 
ho called from a poem on the life of Alex- 
ander, written in this way, by some French 
poet, and is exemplified by Pope in the fol- 
lowing linos 

* A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags Its 
slow length along’ 

ALEXAN'DHIAN LIBRARY. This cele- 
brated library was founded hy Ptolemy 
Koter, for the use of an academy that he 
instituted In Alexandria; and, hy continual 
additions under his successors, became at 
last the finest library in the world, con- 
taining no fewer than 700,000 volumes To 
collet t hooks for this library, all those 
which were brought Into Egypt by Greeks 
or other foreigners were seized, and tran- 
scribed by persons appointed for that pur- 
pose : the copies were then delivered to the 
proprietors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. It was eventually burnt by order 
of the caliph Omar, a.d 040. Omar argued 
thus; If these books agree with the Koran 
they are superfluous, and need not be pre- 
served ; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be destro>ed 

ALEXAN'DHIAN MANUSCRIPT, or 
OonKX Alexandrtnith, a famous copy of 
tlio Scriptures, coiisl-tlng of four volumes. 
In a large quarto si/e , which contains the 
whole Bible In Greek, Including the Old 
and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha, 
and some smaller pieces, but not quite com- 
plete This manuscript Is now preserved 
in the British Museum It was sent as a 
pies<eiit to king Charles I , by Cyrlllus Ln- 
caus, patriarch of Constantinople, through 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from Eng- 
land to the grand seignior, about the year 
162N Its age and value have been the 
subject of much controversy It was evi- 
dently not all written by the same hand. 

ALEXI'PH ARMIES «?fero, I repel ; phar- 
mahon, poison Or ), antidotes to poisons 

AL'(i/E (seaweed • Lai ), in Botany, a 
class of cellular flowerless plants with leaves 
and stems nndlstingulshable from each 
other, without proper roots and living en- 
tirely In water. They Imbibe nutriment 
by their whole surface from the medium by 
whhli 1 hey are surrounded Seaweeds, 
Diatoms, and Confervas, belong to this 
class A very curious fact connected with 
a I gw is that some species produce particles 
which appear to have a voluntary motion as 
if they were minute animals. _ These are 
called spermatozoids The mo~tion Is be- 
lieved to be effected by means of vibratile 
cilia. As to the economical uses of the 
class, some gelatinous species contain a I 
substance Identical In its chemical formula 
with starch, and are employed as food (see 
Nostoc). Iodine is obtained from seaweed, 
but soda is now otherwise procured. Some 
algre have their tissues so stiffened with 
carbonate of lime that ft was supposed they 
were corals, and one of the genera still 
hears the name of CoraUma. Algsa are 
frequently of microscopic minuteness, oc- 
casionally they are of great size. Captain 
Cook says he met with seaweed that was 
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quite SOt) feet long Beds of seaweed swarm 
with animal life to an extraordinary degree 
| 1 [Ret* HAROARRO 8*A.] 
i AL'GAROTH (from Algarodi, an Italian* 
( Its discoverer), Pownmt ok, a precipitate 
! obtained by pouring water Into the acid 
: , lous chloride of antimony 
! AL'GEBRA ( al , the ; and gelrr, resol utloi 
1 1 Arab.), is a science the object of which is 

I to abridge and generalize the resolution of 
|' all questions relating to quantities Letter# 

I I of the alphabet are employed to represent 
j 1 the quantities under investigation, and 
j several of the signs of common operations 
1 are borrowed from arithmetic. Algebra, 

I arithmetical and symbolical (says Mr 

1 Cockle), Is capable of division Into thrt 
. 1 parts. The subject of identity might 1 
| , made to constitute the first of these div i- 
slons; that of equality the serond, and 
! that of Incongruity or absurdity the third 
j These divisions are of a purely theoretical 
character , practically speaking the subjec ts 
| of them are treated Indiscriminately ns 
I occasion requires The assertion that one 
is equal to (me Is an Identity , that x is equal 
to one Is an equation , that two is equal to 
one an absurdity or contradiction Whether 
tliev Indleate identity, equality, or contra- 
diction, these three species of proposition 
are all exhibited in algebra under the form 
of equations: thus 

1 = 1; r = 1 , 2=1; 

but It Is often a very difficult matter to de- 
termine whether what purports to he an 
equation, in the strict sense of the term, be 
really so, or whether it ?>o not an ider.tltj 
ora contradiction In one point of view, 
then, the whole of algebraic science maj 
be said to be contained In the theory of 
equations Wo may also regard the \a-*t 
and Illimitable field comprehended under 
this phrase as consisting of two great pari s 
the theory of algebraic equations, and the 
theory of numerical equations In the for 
mer, accurate results areexeluslvely alimd 
at ; and the algebraic theory ma> he defined 
that which treats of the rigorous solu- 
tion and transformation of equations, and 
the number and properties of their roots 
symbolically considered The aim of the 
numerical theory is to ascertain the nature 
and limits of the roots of equal ions, and to 
arrive at values which shall enable ns to 
satisfy equations either arrurutely or to 
any required degree of approximation a 
literal equation (that Is, one in which let 
tors are made use of) may he treated either 
as an algebraic or a numerical one In the 
hitter case the letters stand for generalized 
numbers, and the processes applied to them 
are but universal types or exam pies of those 
which are to bo employed when concrete 
are substituted for abstract numbers It Is 
only In their possible application to parti- 
cular numerical Instances that such pro- 
cesses are of any value whatever. On the 
other hand, a numerical equation (as we 
may call an equation with numerical coeffi- 
cients) may be treated as an algebraical 
one, that la to say, by the algebraical theory. 
We may obtain rigorous expressions for 
Its roots, ascertain their number, discuss 
their relations to the coefficients, or trans- 


form the equation Itself by rigorous pro- 
< esses, and under exact forms as well when , 
the coefficients are numbers as when they 
are symbols [See Mathrmaticr ] 

AL'GOL, a star In the constellation Per- 
seus, the p Persei of astronomers, wlilrli, 
during a period of 2d 20 t» and 48m .changes 
from the set otid to the fourth magnitude, 
and then ba« k to the second 
ALGORITHM inn Arabic term), the art 
of computation, with reference to some . 
particular subject, or in some peculiar wav - 
Thuswesaj, ‘the algorithm of numbers,’ 

* the algorithm of the differential calculus ’ i 
AI/GUAZIL, the title of one of the lower ' 
orders of Spanish officers of just ice, whose 
business Is to exc cute the commands of the 
magistrate 

A'LIAS (otherwise • Lat ), In Law , a word 
often used in describing the ar< used, who | 
has assumed other names besides his real i 

AT/TBT (elsewhere Lat ), an expression I 
emplojed when an accused person attempts j 
to prove his innocence by showing th it he 1 
was in another place when the act was com- i 
nliled | 

A'LIEN (ahenus Lat ), In Law a person 
iorn In a foreign count n, unless li Ih fathc r, 1 
r grandfather on the father’s side, w'ore a | 
natural horn subject , in w Inch case, though | 
horn abroad, he is considered a denizen ; 
he term is used In opposition to nnfur.l 
ubjert An alien Is incapable of Inheriting, 

>r purchasing, or holding lands in England 
But a fluid horn out of the British do- 
minions of a mother being a natural houi 
subject, may inherit, purchase, or hold 
land . and all aliens subject of a friendly 
-tale may take a fea«e of houses or land for 
l he purpose of residence or trade fora term 
not exceeding twenty-oue years No alien 
ran become a member of parliament, of tin* 
privy council, or of anj Tnumripnl corpora- 
tion An alien, guilty of a felony or in is- 
demeanour, maj elect to he tric'd by a jurj 
composed of an equal number of denizens 
and aliens [See Naturalization] , 

ALIENATION ( ahenatm , from a limn, I , 
make over to another. Lat), In Law, the 

m » tu U.UI1KIIIIIK IUI 1 propel i j Him pt>-- , 

session of lands, tenements, or other things, J 
*rom one man to another it is termed also I 
rmreynner To alien «te in fee, Is to sell the | 
re simple of anj land, or other Incorporeal 
right 

ALIGNMENT (Fr from ad, to . and li- 
nt, a line Lat ), in Warfare, the state of 
being formed into t line, and the lino so 
nmipd. 

AL'IMENT t alnncutvm , ftom alo, I nou- 
rish - Lat ), whato\cr senes hb nutriment 
to animal life 

ALIMENT -\RY ( aft men farms, from Bame 
denv ), In a general sense. Is a term applied 
to whatever belongs to ailment or food, 
Ammu.vi aky Duct, or Canal, a name 
given to the stomach and intestines, on ac- 
count of the food passing through them. 
Sometimes it Is a simple cavity, with hut 
one opening; sometimes a canal with a 
vent distinct from the mouth; sometimes 
It 1 b divided into four hagfc, as in the rumi- 
nants, or into sever, as in the bottle-nosed 
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wli.il© Alimentary Law, among the 

Romans, that law by which children wore 
obliged to maintain their aged parents. 

A I/IMONY (ahmonia, from same deriv ), 
mi Law, an allowance winch the English 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
dhoc ts to be paid to a wife when cohabita- 
tion has ceased Alimony mav be awarded 
cither during the progress of a suit for dl- 
\orce or judicial separation (alimony pen- 
dente hie), or It may be given after a decree 
for judicial separation has been pronounced 
AL'IQITANT PARTS (alujuanto. In some 
degree Lat ), such parts of a number as 
will not divide or measure it exa< tlj as 7, 
the aliquant part of 16 
AI/IQl’OT PARTS a certain num- 
ber of Lai ), such part** of « number as will 
dnide or measure It exactlj as 2, the 
aliquot part of 4, 3 of 0, and 4 of 16 Prime 
aliquot parts are those which are prime 
numbers composite aliquot parts, those 
formed by multiplying the prime together, 
A 1/K.A HK.ST < Aral > ), a universal rrieii- 
tscssing, according to the Alchc- 

misi adli 

m mee, and capable of resorting all bodies 
into tin'll ens prnnum, or first matter 
AI/KALT [af, the, and kah, the name of 
a jdaut, Audi \, in (iliemfstrj, a term ori- 
ginally applied In the ashes of plants, lmt 
now used to designate potash, soda, and 
mimonifi The alkalis neutralize and fot m 


ALKALIM'KTER ( alkali ; and met ran, a 
measure Or), In Chemistry, an Instrument 
lor measuring the quantity of alkali, or 
d kali tie carbonates, contained In the potash 
or soda of commerce 

Or i.substames analogous to alkaline bases, 
of v« getable origlu, and possessed of great 
medic inal activity. Their ultimate* elements 
•ue carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen Quinine, obtained from various sjn- 
c ies of etm liona, coriine from hemlock, and 
morphia from opium, are examples. 

Al/KANKT, the Anchnsa tivetona of bo- 
tanists (nat order, Boraglnaeea •), a planf of 
which the root affords a reddish brown 
substance used bv dyers. It Is chiefly im- 
ported from the Levant 
A I/LA II, the Arabian name or Clod, as op- 
posed to the deities of the Idolators 
ALLE'GIANOE (alhgo, J hind to : Lat ), 
in Law, the faithful obedlenre whit h every 
-ebject owes to his prince; being the tie or 
bond of fidelity which binds the governed 
to the governor Every official person Is re- 
quired to take an oath of allegiance before 
he enters on his duties 
AL'LEGORT < allfgoria : from aflo, another 
thing ; and agoreuo, I declare : Or), In Lite- 
rature, a figurative representation, which 
signifies something beyond the ordinary or 
apparent meaning. It may he addressed to 
either the eye or the ear An allegorical tale, 
or allegory, is one In which abstract Ideas are 
personified • tints. In many fables, A whole 
poem may bean allegory, as Spenser’s 'Faerv 
Queen ;’ or an out Ire narrative, as Runyan’s 
Pllgi Im’s Progress* A parable Is a slim t 


allegory. Allegorical Interpretation be- 
comes necessary when there is some diffi- 
culty or absurdity In the literal and obvious 
sense 

ALLE't.RO (merry * Ital.), in Music, de- 
notes that the part le to he played In a brisk 
and sprightly manner The usual distinc- 
tions succeed each other in the following 
order: grave, adagio, largo, mvace, allegro, 
presto. Allegro time may he heightened, as 
allegro nssat and allegnesimo, very lively , 
or lessened, as allegretto or poco allegro, a 
little lively. Pid allegro Is a dlmtlcm to 
play or sing a little quicker. 

ALL-HAL'LOW8, an old English name 
for All-, Vaults, a festival In commemoration 
of the saints In general It Is kept on 
the 1st of November, Boniface IV. having 
In 835 appointed that day for Its celebra- 
tion' the saints having become so nume- 
rous that n davcould not be allotted to each 

ALLI'ANCE (oilier, to unite with • Fr ), 
In the Civil and Canon law, the relation 
contracted between two persons or two 

fimlbcs by marriage Alliance is also 

used for a treat} entered Into by sovereign 
princes and state’s, for Lheir mutual safet} 
and defene e 

ALLIGATION ( alhgatm , from alhgo, I 
bind to Lat ), a rule In Ai ithmetlc, teaching 
how to compound seven I ingredients for 
any dcslgiijiroposed If Is eltherwicrfmf nr 

price of any mixture, w hen its several quan- 
tities and their rates are known ; the tatter 
is the method of finding the quantities of 
ingredients necessarj to form a compound 
of a grten rate 

AI/L1G ATOR (from a North American 
Indian word), a crocodilian genus inhabit- 
ing America Their feet, are not webbed like 
those of the true crocodiles The alligator 
Ikcius haunts the Mississippi, and some- 
times grows to the length of eighteen feet 
It Is protected by a dense covering of homy 
scales, impenetrable. In most parts, to a 
musket-ball 

ALLITERATION (ad, to, and htrra, a 
letter: Lat), a figure or embellishment of 
speech, which consists In the repetition of 
the same consonants, or syllables of the 
same sound, in one sentence The Greek 
and Roman literature afford many instances 
of this ; and fn English poetry there are 
also many beautiful specimens of allitera- 
tion; though It must he confessed that It 
Is too often need without the requisite 
skill, and carried too far. In burlesque 
poetry It Is frequently used with cxcelUnt 
effect. 

A L LOCUTION ( allocutio • Lat.), In Roman 
Antiqulty.an harangue made by generals to 
their armies, In orderto rouse their courage 
before a battle Also, In the Roman Ca- 

tholic Church, an address made by the 
pope, on important occasions, to the cardi- 
nals and others. 

ALLO'DIAL LANDS are those which, 
under the feudal system, were free Their 
owners ow'ed no service to a superior lord 
‘Allodial lands,’ says Dallam, ‘areconimonly 
opposed to beneficiary or feudal ; the former 
being strictly proprietary, while the latter 
depended upon a superior In this sense 
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the word in of continual recurrence in AL'MAGKST (tlie greatest work. Arab.), j 
ancient lnstories, laws, and lnsti uments the name of a celebrated book, composed by I 
It sometimes, however, beats the scnso of Ptolemy; being a collection of many of the i 
inheiitance’ observations and pi oblems of the ancients j 

A LLO'PATHY ( allopatheia : from a lion, relating both t,o Geometry and Astronomy , 
another; ami pathon, suffering • <7r.),atrrrn AL'MA MATER (kind mother* hat), a ] 
recently introduced to describe the ordl- title given to a university by those who 
nary corn se of medical practice in contra- are, or have been, members thereof. 1 

distinction to Homoeopathy The difference AL'MANAC (Arab ), a calendar or table, ■ 
f onsibts in the allopathists prescribing sub- containing a list of the months, weeks, and j 
stain es which, of tlielr own nature, are cal- days of the \e.ir, with an account of the i 
ciliated to remove symptom slike those of the rising und setting of the sun, the moon’s 
disease to be <ured : while the homnpopnth- age, the solar and lunar et lipses, the eerie- ! 
ists employ medicines which, in the normal siastic.d feasts and fists, the most remark- j 
state of the patient, aic calculated to produce able phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and 
these symptoms other incidental matters The first printed 

ALLO'l’llANE ( allophancs , appearing almanac appeared in 1474 ; it was drawn up 
otherwise: Gr), a luminous earth, of a by Regiomontanus, m nearly the form now 

blue, and sometimes of a green or brown i used The Nap noth Almanac, a most 

colour, which ore urs massive, or crystalline i valuable work lor manners, is published in 
ALLO'TROPIO (alios, another, tropos, England t wo or three years in ail vance It 1 
mode or position • Or ), a tenn applied be was commenced in 17f>7, by Dr Maskelvne, 
i hemlsts to bodies w hen possessing a form, the astionomei -royal, and has been regu 
different from their ordinary one, w n h , larlv continued ev< r siuc e 
the same essential < iienih al qualities Thm, 1 AJ/MONElt ( auvtonier Fr ), a function- 
oi dinary white phosphorus ma\, b\ the ary, usually an ecclesiastic, appointed by 
application of heat, be converted into a, the crown, with the title of land High 
hard red amorphous substance, which is Almoner, for the distribution of the rnj.il 
its nllotropic form It is theoretically as alms twice a \tai to as main poor men and , 
Binned that the particles of t lie body are in . women as the soxcioign's age amounts to m : 
different states of inolrcnl ii equilibrium in ^elrs Silvei pennies are special 1\ corned i 
the two forms , for distnbutfon on Maunday Thursday, 

ALLOY' ( alloyer . to mix one metal with each person receiving a number equal to , 
another. Fr.), a compound of any two or the rears of the sovereign’s age I 

none metals (mercury not being one) thus, I ALMS t a union e Fr), a general term for 
bron/e Is an alloy of copper and tin , brass, what in given out of charity to the poor 
.m alloy of copper and zinc, A*c The allojs In the enrlv ages of Christianity the alms 
are not mere mixtures, but true chemical ' of the charitable were divided Into four 
compounds I parts, one of which w ,c is allotted to the 

ALL'SI’ICE, so called from its compound bishop, another to the priests, and a third 
flavoui, if the dried Immature berry of to the deacons and sub-deacons, which 
several species of Kagenm (nat ord Myria - made their whole subsistence, the fourth 
icffli, particulnily E ncristuid K pimento, nr part. was employed m relieving the pom, 
J.iiuaiea pepper , and In repairing the churches i 

ALLTJ'VION (nlluviuH, fnim nllno, I wash 1 AL'OK inloe Gr , alloih • Arab ), a gcmis 
against hat). In Law, a gradual Increase , of liliaceous plants, several species of which 
of land along the net-shore, or on the banks , yield the well-known drug bo useful as a 
of rl vein This, when blow and linpcrccp- puigntiw* The aloes have fleshy leaves, H 
tihle, !h deemed a lawful means of anpnsl ! with a juice of intense 1 bitterness Spec I- | 
tion ; but when a eonsiderahle portion of , iiicim aic* to he seen in ecerv hothouHC 
land la tom away at once, by the* violence | The plants called Ymta, or Adam s Needle, I 
of i,be cuneiit, and joined to a neighbour - 1 and Phonmam lenar, oi Nc w Zealand El i\, < 

ing Obtate, it may be claimed again by the belong to a* ed genera— Hie Amei icmii aloe 
former owner ’ is an Auax i , and falls into another mdi i ' 

ALLU'VIUM (same tiertn), in Geology, AI/OES-W00I), or Eagle-Wood, Is the M 
deposits of gravel, Band, and mud, resern- produce of trees belonging t.o tin gt mis I 1 
bling those of a river’s bed, or those left I Aquilana (nat md Aqmlanacea-), growing | j 
upon low lands by a flood, which are fre- in the tropical paits of Asia A tragrmt | 
quently found upon the aurfaccof the earth oily or resinous substance, calk'd in Indri [ 
und‘*r the vegetable mould Alluvium Is uggur oil, is extra* ted from tlie wood wlilc li ;■ 
to be met with In nil latitudes, from tlie is sometimes used in medicine 
equator to the polar regions The greater AL0ET1CS. a general tei in for all medi I 
part, of It consists of transported mateiials clues, the basis or principal ingredient ol 
Rivers, or the sea, have be«*n the means of which Is aloe- The latter stimulates the 
removal That form of It which lias been larger Intestines 

called diluvium, or drift, or the boulder ALOGOTItOPH'IA (alngon, out of propor 
fm matlon. Is thought to have been trans- tion .and trophf, nourishment: Gr), In Mo- 
pot Led by glaciers or floating ice dieme, unequal growth or nutrition In dif- 

ALM AC A N'T A R (almocanthurat • Arab), ferent parts of tlie body 
ateim used by* the old astronomers, to In- ALOPE'CIA (ullipekui, a shedding of the | 
Uicate a small circle of the sphere parallel , liair— literally, the mange in foxes Gr ), in 

to the horizon Almaoantaji’h Staff is | Medicine, a falling off of the hair, occa- 

an Instrument for observing, at sea, tho aioned either by a defect of nourishment, 
■un’s amplitude rising and setting. I or by a bad statu of the body. 
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I ! AT/PACA, tho Auchcma alpaca of natu- 
, ralists, is a ruminant animal of tho camol 
tribe, but distinguished from the true 
! camels by having disjoined movable foes It 
1 Inhabits the mountain districts of Peru and 
! Hull via. Its long silky hair w ool has been of 
late yearn extensively imported for manu- 
facturing purposes The Llama, the Gua- 
naeo, and the Vicuna are three other spot Ips statue of the divinity, upon which incense 
, of tho same genus, natives of Smith Ame - 1 was burnt uid libations offered , the second 
rlca. The wool of the two former is < oarse, j was before the gate of the temple, and 
that of the last downy j upon it they sacrificed the victims , and 

AL'PHABKT (.alpha, beta, the two first ’ the th.rd was a portable altar, upon which 1 
Greek letters i, thp natural or customary ■ were placed the offerings atid the samel 
series of the several letters of a language vessels These altars were of vaitous 
1 The eat liest kind of writing was, undoubt- heights, sixes, and materials; some yei 
odly, the representation of what was to be remaining are beautifully decorated with 
told, hv a kind of painting , the Greek word bawl reltcvi. The principal altars of the 
I t/raphetn means either to paivt or to write. Jews wet e those of weenie, of burnt - 
I, This mode of writing was used veiy early in offerings, and the altar, or table, for the 
I Egypt, and gave rise, no doubt, to the* in- tthevy-brend 

!, ventlon of hieroglyphics* being probably ALTERATIVES (alter, the other • Lot), 

• adopted hv other ancient nations also It such medicines as Induce .i favourable. 

| was employed by the Mexicans to convey to change in the system, without any manifest 
i Montezuma information of the landing of operation or evacuation 
I i t lm Spaniards Syllabic writing must next ALTERNATION ok GENERATION, a 
!l have heen devised. In which the different j mode of reproduction amongst sonic of 
■ | so u rids, or syllables, were ex pressed , a word tho lower animals, In winch the perfect 
1 by tills method would have as many elm- , animal produces a different form, winch 
j racters as syllables Rnrli writing, though j mav he termed larval, and this will for ( 
, 1 a great improvement, w*as still very Inc on- some generations produc e similar or again , , 
I i vement At length, syllables were dec c*m- ) different forms, the la-t of them produc mg 
! 1 posed into their elements, a few simple ' thr perfect form Thus a Medusa woll | 
i sounds, and the representation of these | produce a larva which grows mlo the form , 
i constituted an alphabet It is now supposed of a sea-anenicme, and this will go on for * 
that the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, some time, throwing off similar animals h\ | 

I which originally demoted objects, were ult I- budding, until at length om of them 
; mntely employed to express sounds ; and, will produce a Medusa of the origin il j 
bom being ideographic, became not menely form 

«v liable, hut alphabetical The Greeks be- ALTll.lv'A (althaia, marsh mallow : Gr ), 
lieved that the Plimnirians were the lnven- marsh mallow, the Alihan ojffh malts ol j 

tors of letteis , but there Is reason to sup- botanists, nnt order Malvaceae, a plant, tin j 

. pose that the Hebrew characters are older root of winch abounds with a nuld liiuei I 

1 than the Phoenician, and were known In the lage, and Is of great efficacy In medicine a- 1 

j timeof Moses The most an dent Greek, like an emollient. The holly hoc k belongs to the i 

tlie oriental languages, was written from same genus 1 

I left to right It was afterwards written In ALTIM'hTRA ( alt us, high* Lot, and 
alternate lines, front left to right and from i victreo, I measure : Or ), the art of taking 
tight to left It lies been proposed to adopt j heights by means of instruments • and 

I n universal alphabet, w'hlc h might contain ; founded on the principle that the corre- 
a smaller number of elementary sounds j spending sides of triangles, b.n lug ecjml 
than anv used at present. ! angles, are in exact proportion to one an- 

ALPHON'SINE TABLES, astronomical other 1 

i tables made In the reign of AlplionsusX, ALTITUDE (altdudo, height • Lai », the 
1 king of Arragon, who was a great lover of height of an obiect, or its elevation above 

1 science, ami a prince of rare attainments; that plane to which the base is leferred; j 

but though these tables bear his name, thus, in Mathematics, the altitude of a figure ] 

they were chiefly drawn up by Isaac Hnzati, is the perpendicular or nearest distance of 
a lent ned Jewish rabbi, its vertex from the base The altitude of 

ALT high : LaL), in Music, the high an object is the elevation of an object above 1 

notes of the scale. the plane of the horizon ; or the length of j 

A L'TAIR, a star of the first magnitude in a perpendicular let fall to that plane ; 

the constellation of the Eagle, It is the Acokshtble Aj/titupk of an object is that 
J « A'juilavof astronomers. j to whose base there is access, to mcasuic I 

ALTAlt (according to some, from alta the nearest distance to it on the ground 

ara, high altar: Lot ;— according to others, from any place Inaccessible Aijti- 

from Al, God; and tar, appointed : ITeb), a took of an object is that to whose base 
plac e upon which sacrifices were anciently there is not free access, by which a distance 
offered to the deity. There was probably a may he measured to it, on account of some 
difference between the ara and altare, the Impediment, such as water, wood, or the 
latter being raised on a substruction ; and like. The Instruments most generally used 
they may have been employed In different in measuring altitudes are the quadrant, 

1 circumstances. Before temples were In sextant, theodolite, &c —— Ai/riTCnji or 
Use, altars were erected sometimes In tub Eye, in Perspective, the perpendicular 
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groves, sometimes in the Highways, and 
sometimes on the tops of mountains , and 
it was a custom to engrave upon them the 
name, proper ensign, or character of the 
deity to whom they were consecrated. In 1 
the great temples of ancient Rome, there 1 
were ordinarily three altar-, . the first wn«. 
placed in the sanctuary, at the foot of the , 
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1 bright of the eye above the geometrical 

| plane. Altitudk of a Star, foe , In As- 

I tronomy, the height of any star, <Src , above 
I the horizon, or an arc of a vertical circle, 
' intercepted between the star and the horl- 
I /on This altitude Is either true orapparent, 
accordingas It la reckoned from the rational 
| or sensible horizon • and the difference be- 
1 tween these two Is termed bj astronomers 

the Parallax of Altitude Ar/rrruDics of 

Mountains [Bee Hvpsowktiiy ] 

! | AL'TO ( Jtal ), In Music, the counter-tenor 
! part, or that immediately below the table 
It also indicates the tenor violin 
' ALTO RELIEWO (high relief - Ital ), in 
Sculpture, a representation of figures and 
i other objects against a fiat surface ; it dif- 
i tors from mezzo rcliei'i, and basso return, 

. only by the gre-ater projection, or ingher 
I ( rc lief, of the figures 
1 AL'TTM ((tinmen Lot >, a salt consisting 
i of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, 

| in its ordinary fonn, water of ciystalli/a- 
tion Its solution lias a sweet and astrin- 
gent taste It Is consumed largely in the 
j arts, being employed by the dye r as a mor- 
dant, also by the taunt i Hulphale of 
I I nluniinanlso combines w it h the sulphates of 
I ' soda and ammonia, and these ate also 
termed alums. There ate several processes 
I | for the manufacture* of alums The old pro- 
|j cess of roasting alum -hale is employed at 
1 Whitby and in Scotland The shale of the 
j coal measures is used at other places Bul- 
I ph ite of alumina, obtained by boiling clay 
in sulphuric acid , and aluminatc* of soda, 

■ have also been employed for several of the 
[ purposes for which common alum is used. 

Ai.um Ktonk, a mineral, of a grey Mi 

I or yellow is)i-whlte colour It is found at 
To I fa, in Italy, and In Bohemia ; and Melds 
• a v en pun* alum, by simply subjecting it to 
iou-ting and iixiviation 

ALU'MINA (same dear), the ovido of 
, 1 aluminium, an earth which is the basis of 
alum, clay , basalt, slate, A-c It Is of the 
j greatest importance to mankind, for it in- 
1 tcis largely into the composition of the 
1 best arable land, and is the c liief c oust iiuent 
of all earthenware anu porcelain 
i ALU'MINITE (same denv), a mineral of 
a snow-white colour, dull, and opaque , the 
J native sulphate of alumina. 

ALU'MINIUM (same denv.), a metal of 
1 which the earth alumina, the chief consti- 
tuent of clay, is an oxide. It is only of late 
tears that chemists have succeeded in m- 
wntlng a process for extracting It. In 
j sufficient quantities and sufficiently cheap 
to enable it to be used for manufacturing 
purposes. It has a white colour somewhat 
j resembling tin ; its specific gravity is only 
j '• 6 (About that of common glass), Rnd 
I hence it is frequently used in the const rtu<- 
1 t Ion of articles where lightness is an object 
The melting point is much below that of 
silver. When heated in oxygen it bums 
with brilliancy and produces alumina It 
Is not affected by sulphuretted hydrogen 
like Bilver. From its sonorousness It will 
probably be employed in the construction 
of musical instruments With from 92} to 
95 per cent of copper it forms an alloy 
named aluminium-bronze, which Is scarcely 


distinguishable by the eye from gold.whlNt , 
it is nearly as hard as lion This alloy Is j 
coming into use in the manufacture of i 
ornamental articles 

ALVEA'RIHM tali r«s a hollow place* 
Lai ), among Anatomists, the hollow of the 
auricle, or outei ear 
AI/VEOL ATE ( alveolatus , hollowed 
Lat.), In Botany, an epithet applied to tlie 
receptacle of composite 1 plants (the di-k 
upon which the lion ts are placed). wbc*n 
it Is divided into cells like a honey , 
comb 

ALVE'OLl’B (a dim mat tee of alveus, a j 
small cavity), m Natural History, propel ly 1 
denotes one of those waxen cells of wine li . 

the combs In beehives consist Al,vi<o- 

mjb, In Anatomy, the me ket-like cay It v In 
the jaws, in which each of the teeth is 
fixed 

AMA'DIB I)E U A l’ L, the most celebrated 
of the romance-, of chivalry, written i<t 
Spanish by a Portuguese named Vase o L<> i 
belt a, who died in 1.125 It relates the fa- I 
bulous adventures of Atnnclis and other i 
knights, the f.iiiy mythology of the en* f 
is Intioduced, w ith monsters and in n u Is i 
of everv kind ' 

A'MAIJOP, ordFUMAN TlNPKU .1 fllllgUS 
(a species of Polo porn*) found rhielly on old 
oaks and ash trees It Is tioiled In water, j 
dried, beaten, soaked in a solution of nitn , i 
and again dried for use | 

AMAlAiAM, the combination of me mu \ i 
wit li some other metal Amalgamsai e 11 s d ! 
either to render a metal tit to la* spread j 
out, ns in gilding, or else* to i educe it to ! 
powder Two methods aie geneiallv cm- I 
ployed in making amalgams The III -t is i 
mcicly trituration in a mortar, mil with- 
out beat, the second Is fusing the* metal i 
winch Is to l»e amalgamated, Htid adding | 
to It, when fused, the* intended quantity of 1 
mercury. An amalgam of tin and mercury 1 
is list el for looking-glasses Medallists . 
consider any soft alloy as an amalgam. The I 
extraction of particle's of gold from sand | 
or stamped roik is usually effected by means i 
of mercury* The mercury is afterwards 
valorised by heat, and then romleiisc cl for . 
future use j 

A'MARANTII unuaumto*. from a, not; 
and rnaramo, I wither Or ), a plant of fable I 
and poetry, feigned to have flowers tli.it 
never withered, and therefore made into I 
garlands by the hlesHcd Botanists have* 
given the name of Amaranthus to a genus 
of plants, nat. oid Amaranthacetr, which 
includes the well-known prlnce’B featliet, I 
coc k’s-com b, and love-lies-bleeding 
AMARYL'LIH (amarusso, 1 sparkle. Gi ), 
a gemus of bulbous rooted plants, w*itli 
handsome flowers, belonging to the nat 
ord AmaiyUidaeem They are natives of 
America, Lite West Indies, and the Cape of 
Rood Hope, but most of our hothouse 
plants arc- hybrids. Stum drops belong to , 
the same order j 

A'MATEUR (amator, a lover; Lat.), 9 
pei son having a taste for a particular art, 
yet not pi of easing nor hi lug dependent 
on It 

AM ATTRO'SIS (amauros , dark Or ), among 
Physicians a disease of the eye, called also , 
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the gutta s&rena. It arises, not from any 
external injury, but from a defective action 
of the nerve. 

A'MAZONR (usually derived from a, with- 
out: and mason, a breast . Gr), a nation of 
female warriors, who are said to have 
founded an elliptic in Asia Minor. Accord 
ing to tradition, t hey permitted no males to 
reside among them, but had intercourse 
with the men of the neighbouring nations 
merely for the sake of preserving their 
community. Their male children they ei- 
ther killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war 
They are saul to hive destrojed the right 
breast, that this part of the body might 
not impede them in the use of the bow • 
and it was from tills supposed practice that 
the) obtained me name of Amazons The 
i.i->t ar count we have of them dates about 
'MOjears before (’hi 1st, alien it is related 
that thelrqueen.Thalestils, made a visit to 
Alexander of Man don, at the head of 300 

of her Auia7ons The old geographers 

gave the name of Amazonia to a largo 
'tact of country in the interior of South 
\ merlca, because Orellana, the first disco- 
unter of the country asserts, that as he 
sailed up the stupendous river Maranon, or 
Anui/on, tie found on its hanks a nation of 
i rmed w omen, who made war on the neigh- 
bouring people 

AMUAS'S A DOR (ambancutre, to solicit: 
I tal .,— pei haps because originally sent to 
ask favours), the representative of one 
sovereign power to another, to which he is 
«ent pt operlj at credited Amli issadnrs are 
the highest ordi r of foreign ministers, and 
aie either ordinal*) or extraordinary An 
ardnun v ambassador resides permanently 
it the foreign court to whiih he Is acne- 
diteu, and his duties consist in tu ting as 
Hie medium of intercourse between Ins 
own court and that to which he is ante 
tilted, and in transmitting bu< h intelligence 
is is likely to interest bis own i ourt. Am- 
bniHudor* extraordinary are sent on some 
important occasion, and are generally sur- 
loundcdwfth great pomp and splendour; 
t ut they leave tlie country as soon as the 
affair is despatched. The peisuns of am- 
bassadors are sacred, both in peace and 
war; so that, according to tlie law of na- 
tions, If hostilities break out between two 
nations, the respective ambassadors arc 
permitted to depart without molestation 
Bv the laws of England, an ambassador is 
amenable only for crimes which are con- 
trary to the laws of ail nations whet guild 
of these, he is punishable n-~ an alien lie 
Is protected from arrest, and lus goods can- 
not be seized in distress Prussia is the 
onl) great European pow’or that does not 
send this class of ministers Envois, or 
ministers, form the second class of diplo- 
matists, resident ministers the tlmd tlasb, 
and charges d'affaires the fourth. 

AM 'BEK (i ombre : Fr.), a hard brittle 
tasteless substance, generally semitranspa- 
rent, or opaque, of a glossy surface and 
(onchoidal fracture. It Is susceptible of a 
good polish, nnd Is worked up Into orna- 
ments. ItlsmUammable, and, when heated, 
yields a strong and bituminous odour. After 


it has been exposed to a slight friction, it 
attracts straws and other light bodies, and i | 
produces sparks, visible In the dark The i 
(1 reek s called it electron, from its resem- 1 1 
blance In point of colour to an alloy of gold 
and sliver of the same name. Whence* ] 
c nines our word electric It) The Romans | 
supposing it to In* a vegetable juice, named , 
ttsuccinam, by tlie Arabs it is denominate d I 
ambra, wbeiie*e the Krene h write* it antbri , 
and the English amber It is believed te> be 
of vegetable origin tlie leaves and stalks ; 
of vegetables are feiund in it, and wasps, | 
(lies, gnats, &c , wine hit contains, b,i\e , 
evidently been entangled In it while it i 
was In the soft state It occurs, is a fossil, j 
which is procured in larin quantlte s on the I 
Prussian coast of the Baltic 

AM'BEKUKIS tanibie, amber; and gns, 1 
trrey Fr), a solid opaque asb-c olouied 
inflammable substance, \ariegated like mar- 
ble, remarkable light, and, when heated, 
emitting a fragrant odour It is found 
floating In tlie sea near the coast of \ irion- 
tropical countries, and Is a mm hid sen e- , 
lion from the In er of the spermaceti whale * 
It is very much prized in Asia and Afric i, i i 
where it is m ide use of to flat our luxurious 1 
dishes in Europe, it is lnglile \ allied as an <{ 
article of pertnmei v 1 

AM'IilRhXTEIt (a mho, bolli , and dcxln, 
a right hand Lot >, a pel son who can ns 
both hands vvith equal fa< ilit). and for the 1 
same purposes that the genu all ty of pc oplo i 
do their light hands. 

AM'BTENT (ambio, I emompn« Lot), 
a term u-ed for such bodies, espceiilh I 1 
thuds, as <*uc‘om])ass cithers on all sides j t 
thus, tlie air isfiequeiitlv c ailed an imhieiit ! 
fluid, m c ousecjuem e of being difi used tound 1 
all ten est rial bodies 

AM 'BIT c»P A Kiornrc (same dear), in 
Mathematics, the I'ermatu, or the sum oi 
the lines b\ which a Hiruic* i* bounded 

AMBIjA O'PI V c auibhaifiia, finm ambla », | 

dull ; and op*, the sight b/ ), in Medic Ine, a , 
term for dimness of snrlit 

AMBRO'SIA [Gr , from amlnostan, ini j 
mortal), m lic*athen Antiqiiit), the food of 
the gods Hence, wliatc \ei n\ei) giatifi- 
ing tothetasto oi smell has been termed 
ambrosial 

AM'llllY, in Ecc lesbn-rieal Archlfet line, 
a plaee in which were deposited eliaiteis, 

&c , and, when it was inside tlie chute h, the 
vessels of the altar. In ancient abbcis 
and priories, there was an office* undci this 
deuotufnation. In which were laid up all the 
charities for the poor. ! 

AMHUR'BITTM (amb, about ; and win, a 
city* Lot), In Roman Antiquity, a solemn 
pi < *cession round the city, made annutill), 
or to a\ ert some calamit) wliicli sinldenU , 
t locate lied: tlie victim accompanied it, 
and was afterwards sacrificed. j 

AM BllHCA'DE, or AM'HIJRH (embtlclie, 
ambush: Fr), in the Militan art, a place ; 
wlu*re soldiers mav lie concealed, till j 
they And an opportunity to surprise the , 
enemy. j 

AMEN' (truly: lleb ), in Scripture lan- 
guage, a solemn conclusion to prayer, cm- | 
plo) ed by the Hebrews, signlf)ing verily, I 
or so be it. 
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| AMKND'K HONORA'BLW ( amende , a pe- 
nalty. Fr.), In French Law, an infamous 
I kind of punishment formerly inflicted in 
I France on trait ora, parricides, or sacrile- 
; I pious persons. It was of two kinds* one 
, consisted in the mere acknowledgment of 
the offence, in open court, bareheaded, and 
| ] I neeling • which was called the simple or 
di n amende In the other, the offender was 
obliged to kneel in his shirt, with a torch in 
his hand, and a rope about his neck, being 
i conducted bv the executioner . which was 
1 called the amende honorable in flour is It 
was, and still is sometimes, joined with 

■ capital punishment The common arrep- 

, tation of the term indicates that an open 

1 tpolngy is made for an offtnee or injury 
done 

I AMKNTA'CK.H (amentum, a thong. Lot.), 

1 1 a natural ordei of trees and shrubs, dtstin- 
l j guished b\ their unisexual flowers, the 
, j stanmnferouH ones being in catkins The 
■ oidet includes the birth, alder, willow*, 

I poplar, plant*, lnisel, beech, Spanish cliest- 
I nut, and oak 

AMERCEMENT ( A merci, at the mercy * 

■ Fr), a pecuniary punishment imposed on of- 
fenders, at the inert y of the court Amerte- 

i merits differ from fines, inasmuch as the 
I latter are defined, and the former are pro- 
i I portioned to the fault, or more pioperly at 
1 the discretion of the t ourt The statute of 
1 Magna (’linrta ordains, that a freeman is 
I not to he amerced for a small fault, but in 
1 proportion to the offence, by his peers and 
| equal*. 

I AMEIUICANIRM, any word or phrase in 
j general use among the inhabitants of the 
1 rolled States, which deviates from the 
j English standard. Of these, a great pro- 
| portion ate words of local character, orl- 
] ginallv taken from different counties In 
England, by the first emigrants Others are 
! words formerly used bv English writers, 

! but which have become obsolete 

A'METFI YHT (aineth a it os, a remedy 
against drunkenness: Gr), the oriental 
amethvst is a variety of Coiu/ndum, and 
Is composed almost entirely of alumina 
The common amethvst is a variety of quai t /, 
consisting chief!} of silica, coloured in 
various shades of violet, by the oxides of 
lion and manganose It 1 h usually found 
c rvstallised in six-sided prisms, with a slx- 
suled pyramid at the end It occurs in 
Europe and India The Persians believed 
that wine drunk out of an amethystine cup 
would not intoxicate : hence the name 
AMIAN'THUB, or ARBEBT OS (amiantos, 
.indeflled , asbestos, inextinguishable : Gr ), 
names applied to different minerals which 
agree in the possession of a flhious strur- 
I ture, arising from the parallel position of 
I Jong capillary crystals. They are varieties 
of ampulhole In that form called amian- 
thus, the threads arc easily separated, are 
very flexible, and have a silky lustre They 
may be made to serve ns the wick of a lamp, 
and can even be woven into a fire-proof 
cloth It occurs in Corsica, Savoy, Corn- 
wall, and elsewhere Common asbestos Is 
of a dull green colour, and has little flexi- 
bility 

AMICJTUS (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, 


any upper garment worn over the tunic. 

A part of the dress worn by a Roman 

Catholic priest, Ac , under all the ecclesias- 
tical costume, at mass, &r It is a square 
piece of lmen drawn over the shoulders 

AMID'-RHIPR, a Naval term, signifying 
in the middle of the ship, applied either to 
length or breadth 

AM 'MON (Amvn : Epypt), the namo of 
an Egyptian deity, whom the Romans 
termed Jupiter Ammon He was usually 
represented with a ram’s head There was 
a magnificent temple erected to him in a 
sacred grove of trees in the oasis now called 
the Oasis of Biwah, w*ith an oracle famous 
through many ages It was so renowned, 
that Alexander the Great crossed the desert 
to consult It, and the priests tolling him 
that he was the son of tnc god, he ever 
afterwards claimed divine origin Cam- j 
byses sent an army of fto.oou men to de- I 
stroy the temple, but. the tradition runs | 
that they never reached It, and never re- I 
turned Borne ruins ol the temple still 
exist 

AMMO'NIA, a colourless gas, with a 
stronglv pungent odour, exhibiting an al- 
kaline read ion with test paper B} pros- | 
sure It mav be condensed Into a liquid. It 
Is soluble in water to the extent of 700 
times its volume It Isa combination of t lit ec 
volumes of hydrogen and one of nittogen, , 
hut it cannot he formed dlrectlj from them 
gases It must he obtained from some of i 
its compounds. It is found In largo quan 1 
titles during the manufacture of coal-gas. 
and is a product of the decomposition of 
animal matters c out, lining nitrogen When 1 
a solution of ammonia is treated with acid*., 
a series of salts is obtained, resembling 
completely the cot responding salts of pot- 
ash and soda. If sal-ammoniac, which is a | 
hydro* hlorate of ammonia. Is properly i 
brought into connection witli inert ury, an | 
amalgam is formed, similar to thcamalgams > 
formed l»v mercury, potassium, and so- 
dium Hence It is supposed there is a 
metal wlilt h lias received the name of am- 
monium, but all attempts to obtain it as a 
separate subst.mte have hitherto failed 
Ammonia received Its name from having 
been found in old times in the ordure of 
camels, non the temple of Ammon 

AMMO'NIAC, or GUM AMMO’NIAC, a 
resinous substance brought from the East 
Indies In drops or granules The best kind 
is of a yellowish colour without, and white 
within. It is the produce of some umbelli- 
ferous plant not yet accurately determined. 

AMMON I 'TER [Bee CoUHU AMMONIs ] 

AMMUNITION ( vmintxo : Lat.), all war- 
like stores, and especially powder, ball, 
bombs, guns, and other weapons necessary 
for warfare. 

AM'NEBTY (amnfstia • from a, not ; and 
t nnaomai, I remember . Gr.), an act by 
which two parties at variance promise to 
pardon and bury in oblivion all that Isimst 
It is more especially used for a pardon 
granted by a prince to his rebellious sub- 
jects 

AMO'MUM (khamflma ; Arab ; ambmon: 
Gr.), one of the aromatic herbs formerly 
used for the preservation of dead bodies; 
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whence Is derived the word mummy Its arena, or place were the gladiators fought; 
aromatic seeds are much used, under the the cavea, 01 hollow place where the beasts 


I name of cardamoms, grains of paradise, &c 
It belongs to the same nat ord as the ginger 
and turmeric, and is allied to the arrow- 
root ( Marania) 

i AMOR'PIIOITS (a, without; morphe, 

I fotm (Jr.), destitute of regular figure. 
Thus felspar is found both crystallised and 
umorphous 

AMORTIZATION nnori, death Lai), in! 
Law, an alienation of lands or tenements 1 
in mortmain, which see. | 

AMl'lI IARTHRO'KIH (amphi, round- 
about ; and arthroo, I fasten by joints (Jr.), 
in Anatomy, a term for such junctures of 
hones as have motion similar to that of the 
articulation of the ribs with the vertebra* 

AMPHIB'IA (amphibia*, living a double 
life from amphi, on both sides, and tea, 
bodily strength (Jr.), a class of vertebrate 
animals, In which the liatfin hut (fiogs, 
toads, salamanders, and tritons), the Ktren 
and J'ruU’U'i are placed In snictness it is 
only those animals which are equally adapt 
■d by the possession both of lungs and 
hranchuo fot living in air and water that 
(.111 be tailed amphibious, and ibis is only 
the casewitli five genera, v I/. Siren, Lepido- 
1 siren, Proteus, Axolotl, and Meuobraui bus. 

' AMPII I'HOLE ( amphibolic , equivocal: 
(Ji ), in Mineralogy, one of the forms of 
hornblende, taking its name from Its ie- 
semh lance to augite 

AMPHTBO'LI A, or AMPHI BOI/OtlY 
(amphibolic, equivocal; and logos , a dis- 
( ourse (Jr ), in Rhetoric, ambiguity of ex- 
pression, when a sentence conveys a double 
nn ming It Is distinguished from anequi- 
I \ oration, which lies in a single word. 

. AM PHIC'TYONR (according to the an - 1 
i ients, fiom Aviphictyon , near whose tern- j 
pie the council was held , but prolmbly fiom I 
umphictwncH , dwellers around (Jr ), in Ore* 
c inn Antiquity, assemblios composed of de- 
puties from different states of t.icece 
i That which obtained the name, by pre- 
1 eminence, met twice a year, in the spring 
I at Delphi, and in the autumn atTbeimo- 
1 >\ lai ; and decided all different es, especially I 
I in matters of religion, between any of tin* ! 

I Grecian states . their determinations being I 
| held sacred and Inviolable. 

1 1 AMPHIBBAS'NA (amphisbavna . from atn- I 
' | phi, on both sides , and baino, I go . (Jr ), a 
1 genus of harmless serpents, which arc sup 
posed capable of moving backwards or 
forwards, with equal facility. This belief 
lias arisen from the two extremities, being 
equally obtuse, and tlie scales of the head 
being tlio same as those on the back. They 
are natives of South America, and live upon 
atit,s 

AM PHITHE'ATRE (amphitheatron: from 
amphi, on both sides , and theatron, a 
theatre : Or ), in Antiquity, a spacious edi- 
ll< e, built either round or oval, like a double 
theatre, with a numberof rising seats, upon 
" hlch the people used to sit and heboid the 
combats of gladiatorB, or of wild beasts, and 
other Bports. Borne of them, as the Coll- 
Beuni at Rome, were capable of containing 
I ii onv 60,000 to 80,000 spectators. The prin- 
cipal parts of the amphitheatre were the 


w ere kept, the podium, or projection at the 
1 top of the wall winch surrounded the arena, 
and assigned to the senatois, the gradtt s, 
or benches, rising all round above the j 
podium; tlie aditns, or entrant eg , and the 
vomitona, or gates which terminated tlie i 
aditus 

AM'PHITRITE ( Amphitnte , a goddess of I 
the sea), in Zoology, a genus of manne 1 
worms, living in tubes composed of grams 
of sand They have short golden-coloured 
bristles, arranged in one or two rows, on 
the anterior part of the bead 
AMTIIORA ( amphoieus , liav ing two han- 
dle s (Jr ), in Antiquity, a liquid measure in 
use among the Urceks and Romans. It had j 
tw'o handles, and was sometimes used as an ' 
arc hitectural oi nament 
AMPLIFICATION (amphfleatio, a mag- 
nifying Lat.), in lUietone, part of a 
discourse or speech, in whic h a » rime is ag- 
gravated, a praise or commendation height- 
ened, or a narration enlarged, by sin li an 
enumeration of circumstances as will e\ 
cite strong emotions in the minds of 
the auditors it differs fiom exaggeration 
in which circumstances and facts are 
heightened in colouring, so as to exceed 
tlie reality 

AMPLITUDE lamphtudo, size I. at ), in 
Astronomy, an arc of tlie hon/oii, intei- 
cepted between the east or west point and 
the centre of tlie sun, or of a planet, at its 

i isingor setting. The word is sometimes 

used to express the horizontal distance to 
which a projectile Is tin own, oi the range 

Amplitude, Maunkticau, is an arc of 

the horizon, contained between the centre 
of the celestial body .when rising or set- 1 
tins', and tin* east or west point of tlie 1 
compass 

AMPUL'LA (Lat), an ancient drinking 
cup, but among ecclesiastical writers, 
one of the sacred vessels used at the altar 
The ampulla still holds a distinguished 
place in the coionation of tlie kings of 
England and Frame That which is used 
in England is of the purest chased gold, 
and represents an eagle with expanded 
wings standing on a pedestal near seven 
tin lies in height, and weighing about ten i 
ounces. It was deposited in tlie Tower by 
tin* Black Prince, and is still preserved ; 
there with the other regalia 

AM'ULET (amuletuvi , Lat : from hama- , 
let. Arab), a superstitious charm or preser- | 
vatlvo against mischief, witc licraft, or dis- 
eases. Amulets w ere made of stone, metal, ; 
animals, and, in fact, of eveiythmg which 1 
fancy or caprice suggested Sometime^ 1 
they consisted of words, characters, and j 
sentences, ranged in a particular order, and 
engraved upon wood, &c , and were worn 
about tlie neck or some other part of the 
body At other times they were neither 
written nor engraved, but piepared with 
many superstitious ceremonies, great re- 
; gard being usually paid to the influence of 
j the stars 

l AMUSETT'E (a toy : Fr.), a small one- i 
> pound cannon, formerly employed in war i 
[ lu mountainous regions . and which, for 
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lightness and facility of movement, was 
tound to possess great advantages 
AMY(i'DAl.(HD ( ailing dale , an almond ; 
md euius, foim: Or), a term applied to 
| locks in wlncli minerals are imbedded, like 
ilmomls in a cake 

A '11 y L ( amulon , starch : Or ), In Chemistry 
l hypothetical compound radical, consisting 
>f ten atoms of carbon, and eleven of hy- 
diogen It forms with othei substance-- a 
series of ethers and compounds, wlm h coi- 
respond to those formed by ordinal y 
alcohol Potato oil and fusel oil, mallei s 
< obtained on the distillation of potatoes and 
! glam, aie examples of these compounds 
A'NA, the Latin ?«mtcrr plural termination, 
id veil to the names of amusing miscellanies, 
i oiisistimt of anecdote's, traits of character, 
md mi idciits relat nor loam person orsub- 
i< c i It is used m English, French, and 
Lain works, ami was tlisl adojitc'd in the* 

I ‘ Valesiana,’ wlm h were detached ohsc na- 
tions mi passages of classical antiquity bj 
the ceh'hiated Valois, and published at 
I'aiis m joe*;, -Ana (ana, each Or ), 
imong i'll} sic Ians, denotes an equal quan- 
lily of the mgredu nts wine h lmmedlatel\ j 
piecede il in juesci iptions as syrup nncl , 
w iter, ana, na, m a *,li , that is, of syrup 
md water cmc h two ounces I 

AN \B Vl'TISTS uma, signifying repeti- j 
turn , and baptizo, J dip under : Or.), a name 
gi\ en to a Chnstian sect because they ob- 
jected to infant baptism, and baptized again 
those who joint'd tlic'm They were known 
m the early ages of Christianity as Oata- 
| Phrygians and Nmatlans, «&c . Buttheyare 
1 lo he dlstingiilsiiecl from the sects which 
j ippeared in Geimaiiy in 1521, immediately 
ifter the use of Lutheranism These latter 
! if first preae he d up an ent no freedom from 
| all subjc c lion to the civil as well as eccle- 
l -mistical power, and committed frightful 
excesses, hut the tenet from whence they 
[ took llien name, was their rebapti/mg all 
’i new coineits to their sept They were 
1 put down with some clilh cult y and gre*U 
slaughter, their leader. Mum er, being killed. 
The* struggle they made was a political as ■ 
well a- a lcligions one: it was a contest 
between the lower and uppei e lasses The* j 
Baptists of England form a distinct sect, I 
without any connee Mini with the Amihup 
1 1st s lieie spoken ol 

[ ANA'BASIS ta going up: Or), the title 
, of Xenophon’s description of the younger 
, Cy rus’s expedition against hlshiotherArtax- 
, erxes. King of Persia, n o 401 A body of 
! Creek mercenaries formed part of Cyrus’ 

, army, and Xenophon accompanied them, 
ultimately obtaining military command 
• Wlien Cyrus lost hlB llle on the plains of 
Cunaxa, the retreat of the ‘ Ten Thousand ’ 
cotnmencecl --Arrian also gave the name 
of Anabasis to a work In which he described 

1 the campaigt s of Alexander the Great 

Anabasis, among Physicians, denotes 
either the increase or augmentation of a 
fever in general, or of any particular pa- 
i oxysm 

AN AURO'SIS (Gr. : from ana, through; 
and brums, an eating out), in Medicine, a 
corrosion of the soHd parts by acrid liu- 
■ oiours. 


ANACAIt'DIUM (a, without, and karUm, 
a heart Or , because the* seeds are not 
within Lhc* fruit), the botanical name of I hi 
genus of the tree pi educing the Cash kw 
N ti'i, wide li see 

ANACATH Alt'SlK c fir., from anakathairo 1 
I cleanse thoroughly;, in Medicine, a cleans- 
ing ol the lungs, by expectoration. This 

term is likewise applied by divines to the 
c louring up of obscure passages of Scripture, 
h\ a spiritual inteipretaLlou 

A NACH'KONINM (ana, backwards, and > 
(hiim, nine Or ), in Literature, an error ! 

I witli lospect to chronology, by which an 
exeat is plait'd earlier than it really hafe- 
pened , in which sense it stands opposite to 
I parachronism 

AN ACOLU'THON (ariakolouthon , wanting 
i se< i neme Or), in Grammar or Rhetoitc, a 
1 w.uit of cohort nc v, generally arising from 
inattention on the part of the writer oi 
oiaior 

ANACREONTIC Vkusk, a teim applied 
to lyrical piec es with a c on vi vial or amatory 
turn, bin h a-, the Greek poet Anacreon tom- I 
l»osetl The verses of that poet have an I 
elegant simplicity which has novel been i 
oijuulled b\ his numerous imltatois 
ANADIl’LO'818 (Or. from unadiplao, 1 
make double', a figure In Rhetoric and j 
Poetry, in which the last word or words of , 
a sememe ate repeat! d at the beginning oi 
tin* next 

AN KSTHET'ICS (a, prlv ; and aisthcti - I 
ce.s, lilted for perception: Or.), substance-) 
which produce insensibility, apparently b\ \ 
suspending certain of the functions of tin I 
nervous system among these, the vapour i 
of ether and of chloroform art* the most 
manageable, and have lately art railed 1 
much notice in reference to the pci 
forming of but gleal operitioiis unde i tin ii 
influent e 

AN'AGRAM (anaipramma, a transposition 
o* letters fiotn ana, up and down; and 
aramma, a letter Or ), the eli a nge of one 
wold or phrase into aunt her, by muling the 
letters link winds, or icy tiansposing them 
An i grams were very common among the [ 
ancients, and occasionally contained some i 
happy' allusion ; but perhaps none were { 
more appiopriato than the anagram made j 
by I)r Burney cm tin* name of the hero of , 
the Nile, just after that important victory \ 
took place. Horatio Nulson, • Honor eat 
a Milo ’ 

ANALECTA (analego, I pick up: Or), 
a collection of extracts from different 
woi ks 

AN A LEM 'M A ( unalambano , I take up: 

Or ), in Geometry, an orthographic projec- 
tion of tin* sphere, cm the piano of the me- 
ridian 

A N ATjKPTI OS (same word.ln the sense of 
I recover). In Medicine, restoratives which 
set ve to repair Llie strength, and to raise the 
depressed spirits 

AN'ALOGIJE ( analogoa , according to due 
proportion : Or), in Comparative Anatomy, 
an organ which rescmblOB another in its 
functional relations; thus, the wing of a 
bird is analogous to the wing of the flying 
lizard, and to the wing of an Insect, though 
it be not In Its structural relations the cor 
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' responding organ of the body. (.Bee Homo- 
logy J 

ANAL'OGY (same deriv.), originally sig- 
nified resemblance of relations ; but It is 
now usually understood to mean any Bort 
of resemblance affording a ground for ar- 
guments which do not amount to a com- 
plete Induction If A and B resemble each 
other in certain respects, and if a proposi- 
, lion Is true of A, it Is argued that It Is also 
ti ue of H. The force of this argument will 
depend on the degree of relationship that 

e\i»ts between A and B In Geometry, 

it Is the same as proportion — In Gram- 
mar, It is a conformity to the principles of 
oi ganlzalhm of the different words or col- 
lections of words Ah to its meaning in 

.Natural History, see Homology. 

ANAI/YKIS < analusis, from analuo, I un- 
loo*»e ( ir ), in Chemistry, the separation of 
' mi} substance Into Its constituent parts 
li Is either qualitative or quantitative . 

Qualitative analysis ascertains the nature of 1 originals without Injury to them, ami aft cr- 
itic eh incuts quantitative, their relativi wards fixed on metal or wood, so as to he 

amounts Volttmkthical Analysis, or 1 printed from again 

the quantitative estimation of chemical 

1 mhsfuiees by measure, is an easy method 
of ascertaining the quantity of a given 
Milihtaiue which a certain solution or com 
pound contains Chemists are continually 
needing to determine such a question, for 
many purposes, ospecialh for ascertaining 
the commci clal value of alkalis, tnanga- 
m st, chloride of lime, indigo, and many 
other sub-Lances Suppose, for example, ' 
newish t i knowhow much potash a cer- 
tain solution loutaius We measure off a 
given quantity, and ascertain how much 
u id of a known strength is required to sa- 
turate it This being done, a simple calcu- 
I Hum completes the operation, and this 
» aleulation may be spared by the Inspection 

of a prov iously prepared table. Ana- 

i.vsis, among Grammarians, Is the explain- 
ing the etymology, construction, and other 


beginning of several successive sentences 

Anaphoua, In Astronomy, an ascension 

or rising of the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
from the oaBt to the west, by the dally 
course of the heav ens. 

ANAPLEROT'IUK ( anapUroo , I All up • 
Or », medicines which promote the growth 
of flesh in wounds and ulcers. 

A'NAllOHY tanarchia , want of govern- 
ment * Or.), a disorderly society without a 
gov eminent 

ANASAR'CA (ana, throughout , and sarx, 
the flesh Or ), a diffusion of water through 
the cellular membrane of the limbs, a- 
in dropsy 

ANASTALTICS (anastaltikos, fit for put- 
ting back • Or.), in Pharmacy, astringent or 
styptic medicines 

AN AST AT' I C PRINTING (anabasis, a 
setting up again . Or.), a process by which 
the productions of typography, lithograph) , 
or engraving, may he transferred from the 


I 


AN ATTEST, a foot In Greek and Latin 
met i e, consisting of two short syllables 
and a long one. The French language is 
much more abundant in anapmsts than the 
Hnghsh, which Is richer In dactyls We 
have, however, several poems In an ami- 
paistic measure, composed of couplets, each 
line having four anaptests : thus, 

They are true to the last of their blood 
and their breath, 

And like reapers descend to the liar* 
vest of death. 

ANAPH'OItA (a raising up: Or.), the re- 
petition of the same word or phrase at the 


concerned with diseased structures. 

AN'CKSTORS (ancitres : Ft.), those from 
whom a person is descended In a direct 
line, the father and mother not Included 
Both law and custom make a difference 
between ancestors and predecessors, the 
first being applied to a natural person, as 
a man and his ancestors, and the latter to 
n body politic, as a bishop and his prede- 
cessors 

AN'CHOR ( ankura : Qr.),& heavy, strong, 
crooked instrument of mm, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the water, to retain her In 
a convenient statiou in a harbour, road, or 


AN ASTO.M O'SIS (Or , from uvastomoo, I 
furnish with a mouth). Inosculation ap- 
plied to the opening of one vessel Into 
another It occurs with arteries, vein**, 
and lymph a tics. In the animal body 
ANAS'TROPHE (Or., from anustrepho, I 
turn upside down). In Rhetoric, the inver- 
sion of words in a sentence, or the plating 
them out of their natural order 

AN ATI! 'EM A (a i*ersou expo-ed to public 
reprobation . Or ), among Ecclesiastical 
writers, the word Is usually Intended to 
express the cutting off a person from the 
privileges of society, and fioin communion 
with the faithful. The anathema differ 
from simple excommunication, inasmuch 
as the former is attended with curses and 
execrations 

ANA'TOMY (anatom/, from anatemno, I 

cut up . Or.), lu its widest sense, signifies 

properties of words. Analysis Is fre- the dissection of organized bodies, with a 

queutb employed to signify the algebraical view to discover their structure, and the 

branches of pure mathematics. Ana- connection of the parts. Anatomy is the 

lv his Is likewise used for a brief, but basis of Physiology, the object of which Is 
methodical, illustration of the principles the discovery of function ; and both form 
1 of a science, In which sense it Is nearly i the Indispensable basis of Medicine The 
symiuymous with what Is termed a Sy- object of Comparative Anatomy is the dls- 
n op ms <overy of the differences in structure and 

ANAMORPHO'818 ( anamorphosis , from organization whh h obtain throughout the 
anamarphoo, l renovate: Or.), in Perspec- animal kingdom, from the simplest forms 
live and Painting, the representation of to the most complex, and from the earliest 
some Image, either on a plane or curved dawn of life on the planet to the present j 
surface, deformed, or distorted ; which in epoch. Descriptive Anatomy Is concerned 
a certain point of view appears regular and 1 with healthy structure, and Is the necessary ! 
in just proportion basis of Pathological Anatomy, which Is 
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river. Anchors were at first mero weights nittoB that the music must be slow, the 


afterwards, as at present, they were in- 
tended to fasten In the ground They are 
so contrived as to sink into the earth the 
moment they reach it, and to liear a great 
strain before they can be loosened or dis- 
lodged. Kverv ship has, or ought to have, 
three principal anchors, with a cable to 
each, viz the sheet, the best bower , and the 
small bower, so called from tlielr usual situa- 
tion on the ship’s bows There aro besides 
small anchors for moving a ship from pla< e 
to place in a harbour or river, where there 
may not he room or wind for sailing; these 
are the atream-anchor, the hedge, and the 
aiapnel The last, however, is chiefly de- 
signed fot boats. 

AN'CllORAGK (same denv.), ground fit 
for holding the anchor , also the duty paid 
by ships for the use of the haven where 
they cast author 

ANVHOHET, AN'OHORITE, or AN- 
APH'ORET (anaehoretfs, from uuuchbreo, I 
withdraw Gr ), in a general sense, means 
.1 hermit, or one who voluntarily lives apart 
from the woild Retirement fioin all 
society lias, by vast numbers, been tou- 
si tiered a- t.u dilating the attainment of a 
virtuous liie In Egypt and Svri.t, wlieie 
Christianity bci-ame strongly tinged with 
the peculiar notions of the East, the 
i anchoiets were most numerous ; and from 
i those who lived in cells in the vicinity of a 
1 tliurch, spiang the convents of a later 
i period, which were tilled with inmates 
‘ anxious to escape from the tumult and 
bloodshed tint marked the beginning of 
the middle a gea. 

ANCIIO'VY ( avrwe Jtal), a small sea- 
flsh belonging to the genus Engraulie of 
Naturalists. It is allied to the herring, and 
is taken in large quantities in the Mediter 
ranean by night-fishing. It is also taken on 
the British coasts 

ANCHYLO'RIB (ankulbbis, from ankuloo, 

1 < rook Gr), In Medicine, n stlfrness or im- 
mobility of tlie joints, arising from various 
( uises, and often connected with defor- 
mities of the llinbs For the most part It is 
, the resultof inflammation in thememhrune 
I lining the joints 

| ANOO'NEB ( ankDn , the bent arm : Gr ), 

I in Architecture, the consoles, or ornaments 
I on the key stones of arches or sides of 
I doors. 

1 ANOY'T/E or ANCI'LE (Lat.), in Anti- 
quity, a small brazen Bliicld belonging to 
I Mars, which fell, as waH pretended, from 
i heaven in the reign of Naina Pomplllus. 

I when a voice was heard, declaring that 
| Rome should be mistress of the world 
, as long as she should preserve this holy 
I buckler 

ANCYLOBLEPH'ARON (Gr. : from ankur 
los, crooked ; and blepharon, the eyel Id : Gr.), 
in Medicine, a disease of the eye which 
! closes the eyelids. 

1 ANOY'LOGLOB'STJM ( ankulos , crooked; 
and gWssa, the tongue Gr ), in Medicine, a 
contraction of the ligaments of the tongue, 
so as to hinder speech. 

ANDANTE (going: Ital \ In Music, an 
indication that the notes are to be distinct 
from each other Andanth largo slg- 


time exactly observed, and each note clis- 

tl IK t 

AND ANTI 'NO (Ital\ in Music, gentle, 
tender, somewhat sh>w« r than andante 

ANDKOG'YNOUN ouuho-gnnos, herma- 
phrodite Gr.), in Botany, an epithet for 
plants bearing separate male and female 
flowers on the same root, without am 
nnxtuie of hermaphrodites.- - In Physio- 
logy, the possession of organs, of both 
sexes. In each individual, as in the snail 

ANDROI'DES ( andros , of a man ; and 
eidos, the form . Gr), in Mechanlt s, a term 
used to denote an automaton in the figure 
of a man, which, by means of certain 
springs and other nierhaiiiial contrivam e», 
is enabled to walk, and perform other m- 
tions of a man 

ANEMOM'ETEIl ( anemos , the wind , and 
metron , a measuie • G> ), apparatus fm in- 
dicating, measniing, and recording, the 
direction, fon e, and velocity, of the wind ! 
Various (onlri values have been invent* d 
for these purposes, and someone of them \ 
Is to be found in every meteomlogu n] 
observatory Various contrivances nave 
been invented foi tills pin pose . the fli -d of 
which is attributed to Wolflus, who des- 
cribed It in 17<w, but considerable im- 
provements have been since made in its 
construction During Hie experiment* 
made by Dr Lind with lus unenioint.hr, 
lie found, in one Instance, th.iL the lone 
of the wind was such as to he equal 
to upwards of 34 lbs on a square foot, 
mswering to a velocity of 93 miles pel 
hour! 

AN EM 'ONE (anemos, the wind Gi ), ,i 
beautiful flown, originally biought Jioiti 
the East, hut now much cultivated In our 
gardens, nut order, ranunculareep Some 
species ir« wild in Britain The word , 
signifies properly wind-flower, because it j I 
was supposed that it opened only when the 
wind blew 

ANEM'OBt’OPE < anemos , the wind , and 
\scopeo, I examine • Gi ), any coiitrivam e lot 
[ showing from what point of tlu compass 
the wind blows 

A NETIUKA PHOT'S («, without, epi- ) 
gtaphe, an Inscription* (Jr ), in NuiuIhiiuis i 
Lit s, an epithet applied to coins which bear 
no inscription. 

A'NEROTD BAROM'ETER (a, without; 
ncros, humid ; and eidos, form Gr , on ac- 
count of no fluid being used), an instru- 
ment for indicating the vailatlons of at- ! 
moBphcrlc pressure, and differing from 1 
the ordinary barometer In this, that while, 
in the latter, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere Is measured by the height of the 
column of mercury which it supports; 

In the former, the differences of pressure 
are measured by the effect produced on a 1 
partially exhausted metallic vessel, the 
opposite sides of which are more or less j 
brought together, according as the pressure 
of the atmosphere is gi eater or less. A 
spiral Bpring resists the compression of the 
sides: the motion is magnified by levers, 
and Is communicated to an index which i 
moves round a dial-plate. I 

AN'EURISM ( aneuruno , I widen: Gr ), I 
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in Surgery, a diseased swelling of an artery, 
attended with a continued pulsation 
AN 'GEL ( [angelos , a messenger . <7r.), the 
name given to those spiritual. Intelligent 
beings, who are supposed to execute the 
will of God, In the government of the 

world. Angel, the name of an ancient 

gold coin In England, so called from hav- 
ing the figure of nn angel upon one side It 
wns introduced from Prance In the time 
of Edward IV., and w r as used till the reign 
of ('harlea I. ; varying m value from Os 8 (/ 

1 to 10s 

i ANGELTOA, In lint any, a genus of plants 
j of the natural order Umbclltferw All the 
, parts of angelica, especially the root, have 
a fragrant aromatic smell, and a pleasant 
, bitterish taste It Is useful in medicine 
■ AN'GELUS DOMl'Nl (angel of the Lord : 
i Lat ), a prajer of the Roman Catholic 
1 Church, embodjing a passage In scripture 
beginning with these words. It was ordered 
nv pope John XXII , In 1320, to be repeated 
three times ad.ij, morning, noon, and night, 
w’hcn the church bell gives the people 
warning This prayer is also termed Ave 
Alarm (Hall Mary), from tills Invocation 
being repeatedly employed In it 
ANGI'NA ( ancho , I strangle* Or.), the 
Quinsy, an Inflammatory disease of the 
throat. Also, a consequence of organic dis- 
ease of the heart, whlc li causes dilllculty of 
respiration, and Is hence called angina pec- 
toris. Angina is accompanied l>j anxiety, 
and a sense of suffocation. 

1 ANGIORPER'MOTTS ( aygcion , a vessel , 

| and sperma, seed: Or), a term applied by 
! botanists to such plants as have their seeds 
| enclosed In a seed-vessel [see Seko ] 
AN'GLE (anffulus, a corner: Lat.), the 
1 opening, or mutual Inclination, of two 
lines, or of two nr more planes, meeting 
i in a point called the vertex, or angular point 

| Angle of Direction, that compre 

, bended between the lines of direction of 

, two conspiring forces anulb of Elk- 

i ' ation. In Astronomy, the angular height 

of a celestial object above the horizon. 

Facial Angle, tho angle made by the ln- 
ipi section of tw r o lines, the one drawn from 
the most prominent part of thefrontal bone 
, over the anterior margin of the upper jaw, 
the other from the external orifice of the 
oar-passage along the floor of the nasal 

cavity Angle, in fortification, that 

formed by the lines used lu fortifying, or 

making a place defensible Angle, in 

Geometry. When the lines forming It 
; meet perpendicularly. It Is called a right 
angle, and Is of 90 degrees; when It is 
i less than a right angle, It is called 
j an acute angle; and when larger than a 
1 Fight angle, an obtuse angle. When two 
, circles cross each other, their planes form 
> ^hat Is called a spherical angle The angles 

made by solids are called solid angles 

Angle of Ikoidknob, in Optics, the angle 
"hleh aray of light, falling upon arcflecting 
surface, makes with a perpendicular erected 
on that surface from the point where the 
Fay impinges. The anglo of incidence is 
invariably equal to the angle of reflection 
r~--A»oLB o» Longitude, In ABtrouomy, 
• angle which is made at the pole of the 


ecliptic by two circles, one passing through 
the celestial object, the other through the 

vernal equinox Angle of Parallax, 

! the angle made by two lines, the one sup- 
I posed to he drawn from a celestial object to 
the observer as be actually stands, and the 
, other to the centre to wlihh its motion is 
referred— the centre of the earth, or the 

centre of the earth's orbit Visual 

Angle, that formed by two rays of light, 
drawn from the extreme points of an object 
to the centre of the eye 

AN'GLEIt, or Fishing Frog, r marine 
fish of singular form, called by Ichthyolo- 
gists Lophius piscatorius It has a large 
broad head, a very wide mouth, and three 
long detached bony raj s projecting from its 
head It is very voracious, and has been 
taken from Norway to Madeira. 

AN'GLIClSM ( anglni , English : Lat ), nn 
Idiom of speech, or manner, peculiar to the 
English | 

AN'GLTNG, the art of ensnaring fish with | 
a hook, which has been previously baited | 
with a small fish, a worm, or a fl\ , &c Tht ! 
best season for angling Is from April to Or- | 
toiler: the cooler the weather, in the hot , 
test months, the better, but In winter, on t j 
the contrary, the warmest da\ Is the most j . 
promising. A cloudy daj, after a moon light 1 
night, is in all casob favourable, as the fish i 
avoid feeding by moonlight, and are then* 
fore hungrj. Warm, lowering d.ijs are , 
always coveted by anglers. 

ANGLO-SAX'ON, the name of the English , 
people, when the Saxons and some other , 
German tribes had settled In England, after | 
it was abandoned by the Romans in the fifth 
century, and had introduced their language, 
government, and customs — Anglo 
Saxon Language, that which was used 
after the conquest of England by the 
Saxons, and Saxon had become the preva- 
lent tongue of that country It is the 
basis of our present English 

ANGUPNEAL (next) denotes something 1 
belonging to or resembling a snake Hence 1 
we say, anguinpal curve, hyperbola, \ erse, , 
&r 

AN'GUIS (Lat.), In Zoolog), a genus of 
harmless reptiles, to wdilch our blmd-woi m i 
belongs i 

ANGUSTU'JtA Cortex, a bark which i 
comes from the Spanish main, and is a 1 
powerful bitter A poisonous bark is | 
sometimes found In commerce uudci the i 
name of Spurious Angostura 
j ANHY'I)ROU8 (a, without, iidor, water , 
' Gr), in Chemlstrj, a term applied to acids, 
salts, &c , when they are entirely free from 
water A salt, for example, mav appeal 
perfectly drj to the eye and to the touch, 
attheverj time tlint water Is present. It 
1 b not until this Is driven off that the salt 
is rendered anhydrous Some acids have 
so strong an affinity for water that it is 
with the utmost difficulty they can be pro- 
cured auhydrous. 

ANIL'INE (anti, indigo : Portuguese), a 
pale, brownish, oily liquid, obtained in pro- 
portionally minute quantity from coal tar, 
but now manufactured on a large scale for 
| dyeing purposes. It Is a compound of car- 
! bon, hjdrogcn, and nitrogen; Its specific 
D 
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gravity is slightly heavier than water, out the body by the union of oxygen wit It 
When aniline or its salts are treated with hydrogen— heat and vital energy being In 
suitable oxidizing agents a number of brll- both eases the result Hence this general 
limit dyes are produced, which have come slow combustion, which Is constantly going 
into extensive use. The first of these on in the body, is most intimately connected 
made commercially available was Perkins’s with the state of the nervous system. The 
mauve-purple, obtained by treating sulphate heat of the human body remains nearly the 
of aniline with bichromate of potassium, same, when exposed to extreme degrees of 
By the use of this and other salts every temperature. Fisltes, reptiles, and most In- 
shade of purple may be obtained from it, vertebrate animals, are cold-blooded. They 
from the deepest royal to faint lilac , every have not the power of maintaining a uni- 
varletv of blue from a pale sky tint to the form temperature, and their heat depends 
| deepest ultramarine , nil the gradations of upon that of the surrounding medium. 

scarlet and ciimson, including roseme, nut- AN'IM ALKING'DOM, Tun, is divided by 
] geuta, < fcc ; besides ni.uiv shades of yellow naturalists into five provinces nr sub-kin g- 
i and green. The dyes thus produced are (loins* viz 1 Vrutrbeata (animals with 
1 \ er\ intense, a few pounds weight of the a jointed buck-hone). 2. Moi.lphoa (slieli- 
. (he being capable of colouring some miles fish and their allies). 3. Ahticiulata (crabs, 
ol fabric A pound of It will Impart a per- spiders, insects, worms) 4. Radi at A <sca- 
u pf. ible tint to a large pond of water urchins nnd star-fishes). 5 . Puoto/.oa 

| AN'FMA (the *»oul : Lot), the soul, or (sponges, fornminifera, &c ). 

I pnnelple of life in animals Anima AN1MAT/CULA (plnr of ammalmUnn, a 

i M PM) i, a phrase formerly used to denote a dim of animal, hat ), a term popularly ap- 
' cot tain pure ethereal substance or spirit, plied to very small organ isms requiring the 
I , supposed to be diffused through the mass ?iid of lenses for their dotectlon. [See 
I of t lie world, organizing and actuating the JnfuhoiuaI 
1 an hole and the different parts ANIMATION (ammatw, a bestowal of 

AN'IMAJj (a living creature: Lat), a liv- life : hat ), InP.i ntmg, the expression given 
ing body endued with sensation and spon- i to a tignre when representing activity A 
[ Mucous motion The difficulty of drawing figure well executed Is said to be animated 

1 lie* line of demarcation between the animal Huhi'kni>ki> Animation. Life inay suf- 

atid vegetable kingdoms is acknowledged fer considerable diminution of its powers, 
1>N all naturalists The lowest forms of and even a total suspension, without being 
each are well-nigh undistinguishable, and absolutely destroyed. The action of the 
lia\o been attributed by turns, first to one lungs, and consequently ail the functions of 
and then to the other domain of organized the body, depend upon the free use of air 
| existence It. 1 b, however, said that the The want of this great principle of life 
(I best distinction hitherto ascertained is causes fainting* In crowded assemblies; 

l drawn from the fact that the food of and It is from the same privation of air 
I - plants consists of Inorganic compounds, that drowning and suffocation produce 
I 1 whilst animals require organized matter for suspended animation and then death 
1 their support, coupled with the facts that ASPIMK', or Gum Aximf.', a resinous 
M the alimentary matter of plants Is absorbed substance. Imported from New Spain and 
I through their external surface, no solid the Brazils, which Is obtained from a legu- 
I particles being taken In, whilst that of mfnous tree, the Hymen ma Courbanl of 
J animals goes direct Into their substance. Botanists It Is now known to be inert, 

1 As to the arrangement of animals, see and therefore of little value as a renicdN. 

' Animal Kingdom Animk', in Heraldry, a term used when 

AN'FMATj FUNCTIONS are those bv the eyes of any rapacious creature are borne 
I which the matet KM that constitute and of a different tincture from the creature 
, support the bodies of animals are prepared itself 
nnd supplied. The principal of these funo- ANTMTTS(themlnd:Laf.),1nMetaphysies, 
turns are the following* circulation, dlges- the mind or reasoning faculty, In distinc- 
tion, nutrition or assimilation, respiration, tion from anima, the being In which the 

and secretion . which are employed In pro- faculty exists. Animus, fn Law, signifies 

cluclng animal matter from the substances Intention, for example, he went ammo re- 
that compose it, repairing waste, and get- vert/mdi, with the Intention of returning, 
ting rid of what Is superfluous. But, besides ANTRB-SEKI) ( anisov , the anise or dill : 
these, there are others, wl Ich, though they Or >, the* product of an umbelliferous plant 
do not act like the foregoing, are, In many < Pwipmella Amman) which grows wild In 
animals, subservient to various Important l.gypt, Syria, and other countries of the 
I purposes. East. Anise-seeds are Imported from Spain 

AN'TMAL 17EAT Is that properly of .ill and Italy, where they are cultivated to a 
aniniaM by which they preserve a certain considerable extent. They are chiefly used 
temperature, quite Independent of that of in the manufacture of liqueurs, and as a 
the medium by which they are surrounded, remedy against flatulency, 
and Is essentially necessary to life. That AN'NaLS (annales, chronicles of things 
of a man In health Is from about 94° to 100° done year by year: LaL\ a species of his* 

I Fahrenheit. Birds maintain a temperature tory in which events are related In the 
of abont 108° F. This heat appears to de- exact order of chronology. They differ from 
pend upon the absorption of oxygen In tho perfect hi story In this, that annals are a bare 
lungs, and throughout the body : carbonic relation of what passes every year, as a jour- 
acid being formed In the lungs by the union nal Is of what passes everyday; whereas 
of oxygen with carbon, and water through- history relates not only the transactions 
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j themselves, but also their causes, motives, annuities may be purchased for fixed suim 
and springs. during a life or lives in being. 

I ANNATES (Ft., from annus, n year : Lat ), AN'NTTLAR {annul ann, from annulus, * 
in Ecclesiastical Law, first-fruits paid out ring* Lat.), anything In the form of, or ro- 
of spiritual benefices to the pope, being the senibling, a ring Hence, Annular, in 

| value of one year’s profit Also a fine Anatomy, is an appellation given to several 

, paid to the king, as head of the church, by parts of the body : thus, the annular carti- 
one promoted to an ecclesiastical benefice Inge is the second cartilage of the larynx; 

It is supposed to amount toonc year’s value thenwnwh/r ligament is a Btrong ligament 
of it : but it is less, as it is founded on n encompassing the wrist, after the manner 
1 valuation made in 1536. of a bracelet , and annular process is that 

ANNEA'LING (anhelan, to anneal : Sar 1, which surrounds the medulla oblongata. 

the process of heating steel and other ■ In Asfronorm , an eclipse is said to be 

bodies, and then suffering them to <ool annular when a ring of light is left on the 
I again gradually Without llils, many sui»- bod\ e< lipped, 
stances are extrcmelv brittle, and liable AN'NTILATA (same dent’.), a large class 
even to break simpl> under slight changes of soft-bodled animals marked with rings, 
of temperature— for instance, glass including the leet hes, the earth-worms, and 

ANNE'LIDA (annulus, a little ring* Lat), manj marine worms, some of which live 
1 in Zoology, the class of worms, forming in tubes Tills class is sometimes styled 
‘ an extensive section of invertebrate am- AvsFi.inA, w'liirh see • 

mals with bodies marked off into rings This AN'NULET {annulus, a ring: Lat.), in !‘ 
class has hitherto received little attention Aiclutecture, a small square moulding, li 
from naturalists, and many thousands re- which ciowms or adompanles a larger I 1 
main to be described and classified They Also, though Improperly, the fillet which ! 
abound far more in the sea than on land separates the flutings of a column. Also, in | 
They have been divided into those with Heraldry, a small ring 

and those without bristles The former ANNrSCIA'TION (annnnnattn, from an- 
sectlon has been again divided into Hewer- nuncin, 1 make known Lai ), the delivery | 
hm , worms without a sin ker, and Jftrudinei, of a message, particularly the angel’s mes- 1 
Fitch as leeches, which possess a sucker sage to the Virgin Marv, concerning the 
The worms possessing bristles maj be di- birth of our Raviour. The festival In enm- 
| Aided into three sections 1 Lnmhrinni, nieinoration of that event is railed Lady- i 
the earth-worms 3. Cajnti Inranchiati, those day, and falls on the 25th of March j 

having the blood-aerating organs attached AN 'ODE (ana, up ; and odos, a way : Gr \ 

to the head, such as the Serpul.e , many of the way by which electricity enters a body 
these live in tubes constructed by them- through which it passes. It is opposed to 
■ sehes 3 Dor si branrh>ati, those having Cathode 
the blood-aerating organs attached to the AN'ODYNES (anodunos, free from pain : 
rings of the body, such as the lobworms Gr), medicines so called because they re- 
AN'NO DOM'kNI (In the jear of our Hove pain and procure sleep, such as tho 
TiOrd : Lot.), abbreviated A I) , a term em- preparations of the poppy. They are di- 
ployed in the computation of time The vided Into three classes* Paregorics, or 
era commencing with the birth of Christ such as assuage pain ; Soporifics, or such as 
1" u«ed in dating all public deeds and w r rit- procure sleep; and Narcotics, or such as 
Digs, in Christian countries, on winch ease the patient by stupefying him. 
m count it, is railed the ‘ Vulgar Era.’ ANOMALIS'TICAL YEAR ( nnlimalos , 1r- 

ANNO'N^E PUA5FECTTJ8 (overseer of regular . Gr ), In Astronomy, the time that 
tlieannona’ Lat), in Antiquity, an extra- the earth takes to pass from any point in 
ordinary magistrate, w'hose business was the ecliptic round to the same point, 
to prevent a scan ity of provisions, and to ANO’MALY (onAmaha: Gr , from same 
regulate tho weight and fineness of bread, derm), any Irregularity or exception to a 

ANNOTATION (annotate, from nnnoto, rule Anomaly, in Astronomy, the an- 

I w’ritr down : Lot.), a brief commentary, or gular distance at a planet from Its peri- 
remark upon a book or writing, in order to lielion, as seen from the sun. It is of three 
< lear up some passage, or draw some eon- kinds, the true, the mean, and the excentno 

i elusion from it Annotation, in Medl- In Grammar, an exception from the 

I <*ine, the beginning of a febrile paroxjsm, general rule. 

| when the patient grows chilly, yawns, ANO’MIA (crTmmms, unequal : Gr ),agenus 
shudders, or the like. of bivalve shell-fish allied to the oyster. 

ANNOTTO, an orange-red subFtanee The valves are unequal^uid one is perforated 
obtained from the waxen pulp or pellicle near the hinge A plug passes through the 
surrounding the seeds of Jiiza orellana, a hole and attaches the animal toasubmerged 
Routli American tree. It 1 b used in dyeing, rock 

for varnishes and for colouring cheese. ANOTLURA ( anoplos , unarmed ; aura, a 

ANNU'ITY (annus, a year : Lat ), a perio- tail • Gr ), an order of insects with suctorial 
; dicai payment of money for a lengthened mouths, including the louse and its allies, 
period. If It is to begin on the occurrence of which live parasltically on other animals, 
some uncertain event, it is a contingent Almost every species of bird and quadruped 
annuity. If it Is not to be enjoyed imme- has a peculiar species of this order attached 
dlatcly, it is a deferred annuity ; If not until to it. They do not undergo any metamor- 
the death of someone now living, It is a re- phn«is 

versionary annuity. As the probability of ANOREX'IA (Gr. : from a, without ; and 
the duration of life at every age is known, oraxta, a desire for a thing), in Medicine 
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the loath 1 nfr of food. It Is either oi Initial, hit* They toed on ttrmltee, or white nntn. 


or symptomatic of some disorder 

ANOR'MIA (a, without; and osmf, smell 
Gr 

diminution or loss of smell 

AN'flKR tanner, a goose • Lat.), a genus of 
swimming birds with webbed feet, of which 
the common goose may be taken as an ex- 
ample 

ANT.tn Entomology, well-known Insects, 
much celebrated for Industry and ecouomj 
They belong to the Hymenoptcra, an order 
of insects with membranaceous wings, and 
distinguished by not being armed with a 
sting, or an$ Instrument for piercing the 
bodies of animals, or plants, for t lie purpose 
of depositing their eggs Ants are social 
insects, and are divided, like the bees and 
in ale> 

which last constitute the groat mass of this 
tribe, and appear to conduct the business 
of the nest The neuters are unproductive 
females, their ovaria being undeveloped 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth 
is armed with strong mandibles The males i 
die, or are killed by the neuters, before the 
eggs they have Impregnated are excluded 
The productive females die soon after the 
eggs arc matured and excluded Thcv, like 
the males, have four well developed wings, 
by means of which they can flv The eggs 
which the queen ant deposits and the l.irv.o 
when batched, are tended with the most 
careful solicitude by the workers. The 
pupw are as well looked after, and when 
the time lias arrived for the perfect insect 
to emerge from Its cocoon, the workers are 
at hand to aid In Its release At a particular 
period some of the pup® produce perfect 
males and females, which after a w hile take 
flight and pair The impregnated females 
denude themselves of their wings, and in 
many cases are seized by a colony of work- 
ers, carried Into a nest, and tended on until 
they have deposited ihoireggs Naturalists 
have divided the ants they have examined 
into many genera. Several of our British 
forms fall into the genus Formica. They 
feed on both animal and vegetal >le sub- 
stances. White ants belong to a different 
order of insects Trrvites ] 

ANTANACLA'SIS ((?r.,froin antanaitan , I 
reflect sound), in Rhetoric, a figure which 
repeats the same word, but in a different 
sense ; as * dum vivimus, vivamus* 

ANTARCTIC (antarktikos • from anti, 
against; and Arktos, the Rear* Gr), In a 
general sense, denotes something opposite 
to the Arctic, or northern pole The Ant- 
arctic circle, in Geography and Astronomy, 
is one of the lesser circles of the sphere, 
and is distant only 231° from the Antarctic, 
or south pole. The stars near the Antarctic 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

ANTA RES, a star of the first magnitude 
In the Scorpion ; It is the « ftcorpil of As- 
tronomers. 

ANT'-EATERS, a genus ( Myrmecophagc ) 
jf toothless quadrupeds, allied to the 
sloths, inhabiting South America. There 
are several species : one as small as a squir- j 
rel, another as large as a call One Is ter- 
restrial, the others arboreal. Again, some 
are diurnal, others nocturnal In their ha- 


wbicli they lick up with their long flexible 

I tongues The great am -eater, remarkable 
| for Its long slender muzzle, Is a harmless 
I animal, but It has been known to kill a dog 

with Its claws when attacked Its flesh Is 
eaten in some parts of South Amcrha 
ANTKCE'DENCE ( antecedo , 1 go before • 

' Lat ), In Astronomy, an apparent motion of 
a planet towards the west, or contrary to 
the order of the signs, vis. from Taurirn to- 
ward-. Aries, A< 

ANTKUE'DKN I* (antecedent, golngbefore: 
Lat ), in Grammar, the word to which a re- 
bitive refers thus, in ‘ God whom we adore,* 
the word God is the antecedent to the rela- 

I I ve tr/iom Antkgkdkht, in Logic, the 

Hist of the two propositions in an enthy- 

ineme Ahtfckdbnt, In Mathematics, 

the first of two terms of a ratio, or that 
wld< b is compared with the other * thus, in 
the ratio of 2 to 3, or a to b, 2 and a are 

each antecedents Antkckiilnt Siokr, 

in Medicine, sm h as are observed before a 
distemper is so formed as to be reducible to 
am particular class, or proper denomina- 
tion 

ANTE! A) PER {anthos, an ornament ; and 
Ops, tho ejo * Or , from the beautiful eye of 
the gazelle), are ruminating animals, form- 
ing a division of the family of liomdn. In 
form they resemble the deer, but have 
uiibrancbod hollow horns, frequently very 
large. In shape they are elegant animals, 
timid in disposition, and rapid in flight. 
The gazelle is nn antelope, and in South 
Africa there are several other species, in- 
cluding the springbok and the hart o beeste 
ANTEM'BARIR (Gr , from antembatno, 1 
enter instead), in Anatomy, a mutual inser- 
tion of the bones 

ANTE MERl'DTKM (before noon Lat , 
abbreviated AM, m Astronomy, tho time 
before noon 

ANTENOLE'MA (Gr frononft.in return 
for, and enclema, an accusation), in Oratory, 
a defence in whirl the accused replies to 
the charge by criminating the accuser. 

ANTEN'ILE (antenna, a sail-yard : Lat ), 
in Zoology, joluted processes with which 
the heads of some animals, such as crusta- 
ceans and Insects, arc furnished. They are 
of various shapes; they aro commonly 
tailed horns or feelers 
ANTEl’ENUI/TIMATE (ante, before; 
prne, almost; and ultima , the last: Lat.), 
the last but two 

ANTE POSITION ( antepono , I place be- 
fore Lat ), a Grammatical figure, by which 
a word, that by the ordinary rules of syntax 
1 ought to follow another, comes before it. 
ANTHELMINTICS (anti, against; and 
helmins, a worm . Gr.), medicines proper to 
destroy worms 

A N'T II K i L (antheros, blooming: Gr.), that 
pai t of the stamen of a flower which is 
at the top of the filament, It is usually di- 
vided into two cavities, which are filled 
witli pollen, minute grains that are dis- 
charged when ripe, and these falling upon 
the pistil impregnate the ovary. Anthers 
are generally yellow, that being the usual 
colour of the pollen 

AN'Tli ESI S (bloom, from anthoi, a flower 
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Or.), fn Botany, tlio period at which the 
flower-bud opens. 

ANTHO'LOU V ( anlhologia , a gathering of 
flowers: Or ), a name given to a collection 
of short pieces of poetry, which aro fre- 
quently called epigrams The first collec- 
tion of this kind was made by Meleager, a 
Syrian Greek poet, who lived about a cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ. 

ANTHRACITE ( anthrax , a coal : Or.), a 
species of coal containing more carbon and 
less bituminous matter than the ordinary 
kind. Inferior anthracite and the smaller 
kinds of good coal constitute culm. Some 
are of opinion that anthracite was origin- 
ally bituminous (oal.aml that the altera- 
tion has been caused by subterranean heat. 
In North Wales, the two kinds are some- 
times found as portions of the same bed 
There Is a < oal, known as steam coal, whit h 
Is Intermediate between the two Anthra- 
cite Is inflammable with some difficulty, 
and burns without smell or smoke, leaving 
a more or less earthy residue It has no 
spenal value of Its own, and is only used 
when it can he obtained cheaper than othei 
kinds It is scarce in Europe, and conse- 
quently hut little used , but in the United 
States of America, where It abounds. It 
has lately acquired a high degree of nupoi t- 
in ce 

ANTHROTOID ( anthropos , a man , virion, 
-liape (Jr.), a term applied to ccitain apes, 
sin h as the gorilla, orang-outang, chimpan- 
zee, and gibbon, on at count oi a certain 

cies whit li they possess 

ANTHUOI’U'LOGY ( tmlhrDpo % a man ; 
logos, a discourse. Or.), the science whit h 
lias man for Its object It undertakes to 
describe and classify the races of men, to 
point out their similarities and differences, 
i o study their manners and capabilities, ami 
i o determine their relationship Rime the 
i.icesof men, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, form an entire group, anthropolo- 

t ndeavour to ascertain its position in the 
Male of organic nature. Its relations to 
other groups, and Its common i haraelei s, 
whether under an anatomic al, a physiolo- 
gical, or an intellectual point of view The 
laws which govern the maintenance or 
‘ hange of these characters, the Influence of 
external conditions, the phenomena of he- 
i editary transmission, and tho effect on the 
offspring of intermarriage of nearly related 
P« rsons, or of persons of different races, 
are studied, as well as the grand subject of 
the history of humauity through the stages 
of its development. There are Anthropo- 
logical Societies in London and Paris. 

ANTHROPOMOIiTHI l’E ( anthiopos , a 
man ; morphe, shape . Or.), one who ascribes 
a human figure and a bodily form to God 

A N T H R O P O'P II A G I (anthropophagoi : 
flora anthropos, a man ; and yhago, I eat . 
Or ), or 0AKN1BAL8, persons who eat the 
flesh of men. 

ANTI, a Greek particle which enters 
Into the composition of several words, in 
hatln, F-cnch, English, Sic , and signifies 
opposite or contrary to; as in untutcor- 

‘‘iltlCS. 


(Ereasurit. / a xtipa tht 

ANTICAR'DIUM ( antikardion : from anti, 
opposite to , and kardia, the heart . Or.), in 
Anatomy, that hollow opposite the heart 
called the pit of the stomach. 

ANTI-CLI'MAX (anti, opposite to; ana 
khmax, a gradation Gr.), in Literary Com- 
position and Oratory, a descent from the 
great to the little. 

ANTI'CLINAL (anti, against; and clmo, 

I Incline • Gr i, in Geology, a term applied 
to an axis, the strata of which Blope m 
opposite directions; in opposition to syn- 
clinal (sun, together Or.), where the strata 
dip towards each other 

AN'TIDOTK (antidotos : from anti, 
against ; and didDmt, I give ‘(h), a coun 
ter poison, or any medicine generally that 
(ounteracts the effects of what has been 
swallowed 

ANTIL'OGY ( antilogia , a contradiction 
from anti, opposite to, and logos, a dls 
course Ur), an inconsistency between two 
or more passages of the same book 

ANTIMETA'IIOLE (Or a transforma- 
tion from nati, against; at.d metahallo, I 
change), in Rhetoric, a setting of two 
things in opposition to each other. 

ANTIMETATHESIS (anti, against ; and 
mctatithimi, I transpose Or), In Rhetoric, 
an in \ crslon of the parts or members of an 
antithesis. 

ANTIMONY, a metal of a bluish white 
It Is t it islly 

dor. its spec grav is 6 7 , 
it 810* , just below redness 
its principal me is the sulpliuret, known 
Hi commerce as crude antimony, and the 
metal is obtained by fusing the sulpliuret 
with scrap Iron, when the iron unites with 
the sulphur and turns out the antimony 
Glass of antimony is an impure oxide 
Tartar-emetic is a tartrate of antimony 
and potash I'ype metal Is an alloy of anti- 
mony and lead , on account of its expand- 
ing at the moment of solidifying (a property 
possessed bv neither metal sepaiatcly) it 
takes a veiy sharp impression of the 

ANTINO'MIANS (anti, against ; and no- 
mas, a law . Or ), in Churc h History, a sect 
w ho reject the moral law as a rule of con- 
duct to believers Tiny consider good works 
as unnecessary, and faith alone as sufficient 
for salvation; and hence are sometimes 
called Soljuhans (solajldes, faith alone Lat ) 

ANTI PATH K8 (anti, against : pathe, suf 
fering or misfoitune : Gr), a genus of 
| flexible corals, of a dark brown coloui, 

| which aie usually branched into delicate 
twigs, the whole looking like a small leaf- 
less shrub. The substance is horny and 
very similar to that composing the axis of 
the Gorgonlas, but it is destitute of a 
c alcnrcous bark. When fresh from the sea 
they aro covered with gelatinous matter, 
formed of dead polypes. The stems are 
sometimes thick, and so hard that they 
will take a polish. They are frequently 
called Black Coral. 

ANTITATHY ( antipathcxa : from anti, 
against; and pathos, u violent feeling • Or.), 
in Physiology, a natural aversion of one 
body to another, in contradistinction to 
sympathy In a more restricted sense, 11 
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la an Involuntary aversion which is felt 
towards some object perceived either in 
reality or by the Imagination, although the 
person who feels this abhorrence is entirely 
Ignorant of its cause, and can by no means 
account for it. 

AN*TIPHON ( antiphoneo , I Bing against • 
Or ), in Church Music, the short verse sung 
i>efore the Psalms and other portions of the 
Roman Catholic service. 

ANTI'PHRA8I8(Gr. / from anti, opposite 
to; and phrosis, a phrase: Or.), In Rhetoric, 
a kind of irony, in which we use words in a 
sense opposite to that which belongs to 
them : as when we say, * you are very 
clever/ when we mean, ‘ jou aie very 
Btupid ’ 

ANTI'PODEft (Or.: from anti, against; 
and pout, a foot), the name given to those 
inhabitants of the earth who are diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, as it. were feet 
to feet. They have the same or equal lati- 
tudes— the one north, and the other south , 
but opposite longitudes Consequent, l\ , 
when it is d.iy to the one. It is night to the 
other 

ANTIQUARY" ( antiquarius , from anti - 
quus, ancient : Lat ), a person who search eh 
after and studies the monuments and re- 
mains of antiquity. — The monks who were 
employed in making new copies of old books 
were formerly called aiitiq-uani. 

ANTPQUITIE8 ( antiquitaa , antiquity ■ 
Lat.), the remains of ancient historical 
times ; genealogies, inscriptions, monu- 
ments, coins, names, archives, mechanical 
j instruments, fragments of history, Arc. An- 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of 
learning, referring to ancient edifices, ma- 
gistrates, habiliments, manners, customs, 
ceremonies, religious worship, and other 
objects worthy of curiosity, of all the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth. There Is a 
Society of Antiquaries iu London, which 
received its charter of incorporation in 
1751 

ANTISABBATA'RIANR (anti, against; 
and sabbaton, the Rah hath : Or ), those who 
deny the necessity of observing the R.ib- 

bath 

ANTIS'OII, or ANTIB'OIANS (unfi, oppo- 
site to; and skia, shadow : Or.), an old term 
In Geography, signifying the people who 
live on different sides of the equator, and 
whose shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

ANTISEPTICS (anti, against , and sipo, 
1 make rotten : Or.), things which prevent 
putrefaction, such as creosote, alcohol, and 
Ice. 

ANTISPA8M0'DT0R (anti, opposite to ; 
and tpasmos, a spasm : Gr.), medicines pro- 
per for the prevention or cure of spasms or 
cramps. 

ANTISTROPHE (antistrojihi, from antl- 
utrepho, I turn about: Or), the alternate 
versei n ancient poetry, which was divided 
Into the strophe and antistrophe. In reciting 
odes the chorus turned frem the left to the 
right at the strophe, and from the right to 
the left at the antistrophe 

ANTITHESIS (Or., from antitithimi, I 
set one thing against another), in Rhetoric, 
a figure of speech, by which two things are 


made more striking by bping set In op- 
position to each other. * Antitheses, well 
managed/ says Bohours, ‘ give infinite plea- 
sure In the perusal of works of genius; 
they have nearly the same effect in lan- 
guage as lights and shadows In painting, 
whfrb a good artiBt distributes with pro- 
priety : or the fiats and sharps In musk, ! j 
which are mingled by a skilful roaster’ |; 
The beautiful antithesis of Olcero, in his j [ 
second oration against Catiline, may servo , 1 
as an example: ‘On the one Bide stands , 
modesty, on the other impudence ; on the j 
one fidelity, on the other deceit; here i 
piety, there sacrilege/ &o. It is imputed I 
as a fault to some writers that they have 
carried the use of antithesis to excess, fre- 
quently employing an antithetical form of 

ught 

ANTITRINITA'RIANB (anti, against: 

Or ; and TrmUas, the Trinity : Lat ), all 
those who deny the doctrine of the Trlnitj 

ANTITYPE (ant i-t uiioa, a topy: Or ), 
among K< clesiastical writers, that whhh 
was foreshadow ed l>\ the type or figure In 
the Greek church It is also an appellation 
given to the symbols oi hi ead and wine in 
the sacrament 

ANTCE'OI (antoikoi • from anti, opposite 
to , and oikns, a bouse: Or ), in Geography, 
those inhabitants of the earth who live 
under the same meridian, but on different 
sides of the equator, and at equal distances 
from it 

ANTONOMA'SIA (Or. • from anti. Instead 
of , and ono/nu, a name), a inode of speaking 
in which a proper name is put for an ap 
pellaLive, as when a patron of learned men 
is called a Maecenas, or wheu a person is 
addressed or described by some appropr late 
or official designation, but not b\ his sur- 
name ; as, in the House of Lords, ‘ the 
noble lord/ 

A'NUS, in Anatomy, the excrementary 
orifice of the alimentary canal, or termina- 
tion of the intestmum rectum. In ovipa- 
rous vertebrates. It opens into a cavity 
common to it and the urinary organs, called 
the cloaca In many of the lower classes of 
Invertebrate animals, one orifice performs 
the functions of a month and anus. 

AOltlSTIA (Or.: from aoristos. Indefi- 
nite), in the Sceptic philosophy, that state 
of the inlnd In which we neither assert nor 
deny anything positively, but only speak of 
things as seoming or appearing to us in 
such a manner. 

AORTA (usually derived from air, the 
air; and tireo, I keep: Gr.; being found 
empty after death, it was supposed by the 
older anatomists to be intended to convey 
air), in Anatomy, the great artery Issuing 
from the loft ventricle of the heart. All 
the other arteries proceed mediately or Im- 
mediately from the aorta. It Is distin- 
guished into the descending and asc enduif 
aorta, according to the direction It takes. 

AP'ATHY (upathexa, insensibility Qr.),n 
term expressive of an utter privation of 
passion, and an insensibility to pain. Thus, 
the Stoics affected an entire apathy, so as 
to he unconscious of pleasure or pain, and 
incapable of being moved by anything. 
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AP'ATITB, a mineral found in Canada, 
Norway, and Spain ; composed chiefly of 
phosphate of lime, and hence useful as a 
| manure It has the advantage over copro- 1 
i lltes in containing less siliceous matter and 
carbonate of lime. 

APAU'ME' ( paume , the palm of the hand • 

I Fr ), in Heraldry, a hand opened, so that the 
full palm appears, with the thumb and lin- 
gers extended, as may be seen in the arms 
, of a baronet 

APEAK, perpend l( ular. A ship Is said to 
be apeak, when the cable is drawn so tight 
as to bring her directly over the anchor 

APEP’SIA («, without , and pepsis, di- 
gestion • Or), in Meduine, a bad diges- 
tion , Lhe more usual trim for which is 
Dynjiejitna. 

APES, quad ruinatious mammalian ani- 
mals, which have their teeth of the same 
i number and form as In man, and have 
neither tails nor cheek pouches. Apes ap- 
proach nearer to niau in organization than 
i do any other animals All of them have the 
powei of walking in an erect position [See 
CHIMPANZRB, GlflllON, GORILLA, ORAJtO- 
OUTANO ] 

APET'ALOITR ( apetalos from a, with- 
1 out; and pita hoi, a leaf Or), in Botany, 
a term for plants whose bowers have no 
loiolla 

I A'l’KX (Lai.), In Its general sense, the 
j top, Huuuntt, or highest degree of anything 

i In Antiquity, a little woollen tuft on 

! the cap of the flamen, or high-pricst 

In Mathematics, the point of a cone 
j APH;15'RESIR (aphairlsis, fiom aphaxren, 

I take away - Oi ), in Grammar, the removal 
of a letter or syllable from the beginning 

of a word In Surgery, an operation b\ 

which something that issupei litmus la taken 

1 ttW'HV 

APHE'LION (apo, from; and Mho*, the 
sun : Or.), in Astronomy, that point of 
I its orhlt at which the earth, or any 
planet, is at the greatest distant e from the 
, sun 

I A'PHIDES, In Entomology, the plural of 
i Aphis, the genus to which Plant Lice belong. 

■ These are homopterous Insects, which are 
I (sometimes wingless and sometimes fnr- 
i nished with four wings, feeding upon the 
, juices of plants, especially those of young 
1 shoots Rome species are remarkable for 
[ secreting on the leaves of trees a sweet 
fluid, known as honey-dew, which Is eagerly 
sought for by ants. The Aphis Jluniuh , or 
Hop Ely, is in some yeais very destructive 
to the croj> ; and it Is to this cause that tl*« 
variations of the hop crop fi om j ear to \ ear 
are mainly due Not long ago an aphis 
nude its appearance all at once on the 
grain fields of New England, and in the 
State of New York, In such astonishing 
numbers, that in old time It would have 
been looked upon as a miraculous occur- 
rence. In many fields the Inset t swarmed 
to an extent that the nop seemed smoth- 
ered It was found that the insect com- 
menced bearing when it was only three 
days old, and produced four young ones 
dally. Thus the descendants of a single 
aphis will in twenty days amount to more 
than two millions. Thu Aphides ai c also very 


remarkable In regard to the phenomena 
attending their reprodui tlon. The eggs 
produce females which will for many gene- 
rations (as many as ele\on have bun 
counted") produce livlngyoung ones without 
the presence oi a male insect amongst them. 
This Is a striking lnsta-m e of what haa 
been calhd Paiithkno-oknksib. 

APH LOGISTIC (aphlogi8tos from a, not ; 
and phlogistos , burnt • (Jr.), not inllammuble. 
Au aphlogtsHc lamp Is one In whnh a coil 
of platinum wire is kept in a state of Igni- 
tion by vupour of alcohol or ether, witnout 
flame 

APllO'NIA (Or from a, without .iml 
phonf, a voice'. In Medicine, a depriva- 
tion of volte, arising from palsy of the 
tongue 

APLI'OIUSM (aphorisrrws, from aphonzu, 
I define. (Jr), a. maxim or principle of ,i 
science , or a sentence which comprehend-, 
a weighty truth in a few words 

APH KITE (aphrvs, foam Or ), a mineral 
substance, so called from Its frotln ap- 
pearance It Is a soft friable cai Ik mate of 
linie 

APHTHJ! (aphthae Or), In Medicine, 
the thrush, small, round, and superth id 
ulcers arising In the mouth The princip t] 
seat of this disease is the extremity of ex- 
cretory vessels salivary glands, Jfcc 

APHYI/LOUS ( aphullo «# from a, with- 
out, and phullon, a leaf Or), in Botany, 
an epithet applied to plants whlih have no 
leaves, tlielr place being taken by scales 
Many species of cactus are aphyllous 

A'PTARY (from next), a plate where bees 
are kept. It should be selected with great 
•Are , should he sheltered from the wet as 
well as from the extremes of heat and cold , 
should face the south, he defended from 
high winds, and not be within the spheie 
of offensive smells, or liable to the att.u ks 
of any hostllo vermin 

A'PIR (Lot), in Entomology, a genus of 
bees. Including the hive-bee, Apis melh- 
flea. [flee Bre. 3- — In Mythology, Apis was 
tlie name of a bull to which divine honom s 
were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at Mem 
plus 

APLANATIC (aplanttos, not gone astray 
Or ), In Optics, a term applied to that kind 
of refraction which causes rays to converge 
exactly to the ti ue focus, and without the 
production of colour. It differs fhcicfme 
from achromatic, in which colour has been 
corrected. 

APO'CALYPSE (apokahtpto, I disclose 
Or.), the Grepk name of the last book of 
the New Testament, termed In English the 
Revelations It was at one time generally 
attributed to tin* Apostle John, and sup- 
posed to have been written in the isle of 
Patinos, whither he had been banished by 
the empeior Romitlan. Other authors 
have been named, and some wholly reject it 
as spurious. On account of its metapho- 
rical language, the Apocalypse lias been 
explained differently by almost every 
writer who has ventured to Interpret it, 
and for the same reason It is one of those 
jwtrts of the Bible whlih have furnished all 
sects with quotations to support their 
creeds or opinions. Bishop South’s opinion 
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of It was that It either found a man mad or I at the Vatican, whence Its name. The left 


j left him so. 

| APO'COPE ( Gr ., from apokopto, I cut off). 
In Grammar, a figure bv which the last 
letter or sy liable of a woid Is cut off. 

, A PO'CRY I’ll A (apokruptos, hidden • Gr ), 
In Theology, certain books of doubtful au- 
thority ulni h are not iccelved into the ca- 
non of Holy Writ bj the ltefoimed Churches 
, being considered as either spurious or not 
, acknowledged as of di\ Ine origin, but nearh 
all of them ureieceived by the Homan C.i- 
tliollc diiirih, as of eqti.il authority with 
the books ot Sriiptuic They were nevei . 
liowcvei, on the < anon of the. lews , they ate 
not quoted by the authors of the New 
, Testament; they contain manifest lncon- 
I sistenties , and some of them even counte- 
nance tenets at variance with orthodox 
teliglon 

APO'CYNAOEAS, anat ordet of plants, of 
I whit li many have a poisonous juice Tin y 
j have monopetalouB flowers, and a iem.uk- 
! able stigma, forming at the haseasoit of 
I nng To this order belong our common 
i periwinkle, the oleander, and some tropical 
I plants xvi th showy flowers, some of which 
are cultivated In our hothouses, such as the 
, Allamanda, Dtpladcnui, PLuimena, and 
; Echitea. 

A'PODAL (a, without ; and pane, a foot : 
i Gr.), a term applied by naturalists to fishes 
j which have no ventral flriK, like many eels 
1 APODIC'TIOA ( apodeiktiko «t, demon stra- 
| tlve . Gr ), in Rhetoric, an epithet for argu- 
ments xvlilch are fltLed for proving the 
tiuth of anv point 

APOlJIOXMS {Gr , from apodioko, I drive 
away). In Rhetoric, a figure by which we 
either pass over a thing slightly, or reject 
it as unworthy of notice 

APODTX'IS (Gr , from apodaknunu, 1 
point out), in Rhetoric, an evident demon- 
stration. 

APOD'OSIR (Gr , from apoduinmi , I ex- 
plain), in Rhetoric, the latter part of a 
complete exordium, or the application of a 
I simile 

AP'OGKE (apo, from ; and gf, the earth . 

! Gr.), in Astronomy, when the earth is at its 
greatest distance from the sun, the lattei 
Is said to be in apogee, and the earth fit its 
1 aphelion; when at its least distance from i 
the sun, that body is Bald to be In perujfe, 
and the earth In ltB perihelion Apogee mnl 
I perigee are terms derived from that ex- 
I ploded system which considered the earth 
to be the centre round which the sun and 
1 planetary bodlcB circulated 
I i AP'OGRAl’H (apo, from, and grapho , 1 
1 i write. Gr), a copy or transcript of some 
. , book or writing. 

1 I APOLLINA'RIANS (from Apolhuanua, 

| Bishop of Laodlcea, their founder), in 
| Church History, a sect who maintained 
1 that Jesus Christ had a sensitive, but not a 
; rational human soul, the divine nature sup- 
| plying itB place. 

APOL'LO BKL'VIDERH, a famous mar- 
I ble statue of Apollo, which was found 
I amongBt the ruins of Antinm, twelve 
I leagues from Rome it was purchased by 
I | pope Julius II. when a cardinal, and re- 
moved by him when pope to the Belvldere 


hand and the right fore-arm arc modern 
restorations The name of the sculptor is 
unknown, but it is thought to have been 
carved in the time of the emperor Nero. 

AP'OLOGUK {apologue. Gr), a poet Ira- 1 
fiction, the purpose of whli h is the im- 
provement of morals Rome wi Iters ai e of 
opinion that this term ought to he confined 
to that sp< des of table m which brutes or 
inauim.il e things -as beasts or flowers— 
are made to speak. 

APONKURO'KiS (apo, from ; and neuron, 

1 a nerve Gi ), m Anatomy, a tendinous 
, membrane, expanded over the muscles of 
the limb- The older anatomists gave if 
this name, because they believed tendons to 
i be derived from nerves 

APOPH'ASIS oi denial Gr), a figure of 
speech. In winch the orator briefly alludes 
to, or seems to decline stating, that which 
he wishes to Insinuate 

AP'OPHTIJEGM, or AP'OTIIEGM {apo- 
phthegma Gr ), a short sententious and In- 
structive rem irk, especially If pronounced 
by a person of distinguished character 

APOPH'YGh ( apophug? , a flight Gr), in 
Architecture, ihe part of a column where 
It springs out of its base. 

APOPH'YLLITE (apo, from ; and phullon, 
a leaf. Gr), a uilneial belonging to the 
Zeolite family, of foliated structure and a 
peculiar pearly lustre When a fragment Is 
forcibly rubbed against a hard body, it sepa- 
rates Into thin lamina; 

APO'PIIYSIS (a sprout • (7r),tn Anatomy, 
a projei ting part or process of a bone The 
various processes of the joints of the ver- 
tebra; are thus named, with the addition of 
pteflxes to distinguish them [See Vtcu- 

TEIllliE 1 

AP'OPLEXY (apoplena, from apnjtlfsao, I 
strike down : Gr.),adise-der In which, while 
the patient. Is suddenly deprived of the ex- 
rreise of all the senses, and of voluntary 
motion, a strong pulse remains with a deep 
respiratlou, attended with a stertor, ami 
the appearance of a profound sleep Com- 
plete apoplexv is produced by the pressure 
of blood (whether extrava»ated or not) 

1 upon the bruin ; and it is moBt usually 
found to accompany pet sons of a full liahft 
of body, who have a short neck nnd a sys- 
tem disposed to a too copious sanguification. 

APOSTASY {apoetasia, from aphmtamai, 
I stand aptu t : Gr), the quitting any system 
of thinking or acting, good or bad; but 
tho word Is generally used in a reproachful 
sense of one who has changed his teligious 
opinions 

A POST AX' IS (a trickling down : Or), in 
Medicine, any delliixion.but particularly of 
blood from the nose 

A PORTER IO'RI (from the latter; Lat.) 
[See A priori ] 

APOSTLE (apostolos, one sent • Gr.), pro- 
perly a person delegated or sent by another 
upon some business ; and hence, by way of 
eminence, one of the twelve disciples com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ to preach the 
gospel. 

APOSTROPHE (Gr, from apostrepho, I 
turn aside), a figure of speech by which the 
orator turns from lus subject to address a 
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person either absent or dead, as if he were 

present Apobtuophk, in Grammar, a 

mark of contraction in a word ; thus, lov'd 
for loved. 

APOTHEO'BIS (Or , from apotheOo, I dei- 
fy), deification, or the ceremony of placing 
men Hinoiif? the prods The ancients deified 
all those who had invented things useful to 
mankind, or who had done un> important 
service to the commonweal I h. This honour 
was also conferred on several of tho Hum in 
emperors at I heir decease. 

APOTII'ESIS (G’r., from apotithemi, I put 
away), in Surgeiy, the placing of afractured 
limb in the position in wlmli it ought to 
remain 

AP'OTOAIE (Or , from apotemno, I cut 
off), in Music, l he difference between the 
greater and the less semitone ; also, the dif- 
ference between the whole tone and the 
major semitone in Geometry, tlie differ- 

ence between two lines or quantities, <otn- 
meiisurahle onl> in power Tims, the di- 
agonal of a square minus, on** of the sides 
Is the apotome, and Is equal to 2— 1 

AP'PANAGE (7'V), lands appiopnatcd by 
the sovereign to the younger sons of tin* 
family as their patrimony, the reversion 
being reserved to the crown, on failure of 
male heirs 

APPARATUS (Lai ), the component parts 
of niarhineiy, or a set of instruments or 
utensils necessary for practising any art. 

APPA'RENT ( appareo , I appear : Lat.), in 
a general sense, something that is visihleto 
the eyes, or obvious to the understanding. 

Appauknt, among Mathematicians and 

Astronomers, denotes things as they appear 
to us, in contradistinction from what they 
really are* thus we say. tho apparent dia- 
meter, distance, magnitude, place, figure, 
&c., of bodies. In Astronomy, t he apparent 
altitude of a star is the angle made by the 
lino of vision with the horizon, while tli 
real altitude requires the effect of parallax, 
&c„ to bo taken into account Tho appaient 
diameter of a planet is measured by the angle 
made by two lines from tho eye to opposite 
points of Its disk : the real is a line joining 
these points The apparent or sensible ho- 
rizon is a plane tangential to the eaith's 
surface at the place of the observer ; the 
true horizon is a plane parallel to this, pass- 
ing through the centre of the earth, Ac, 

Appauknt, in Law, is an epithet for an heir 
whose right of inheritance is indefeasible, 
as the heir apparent , or the immediate heir 
to the crown, in distinction from the heir 
presumptive 

APPARITION ( appantio , from same 
deriv), in Astronomy, signifies a star or 
oilier luminary becoming visible, which lie- 
fore was hid: it is opposed to occultatum. 
Tho circle of apparition Is an imaginary 
line, within which the stars aie always vi- 
sible in any given latitude. 

APPA'RITOR ( Lot ), among tho Romans, 
a general term to comprehend all attendants 
of judges and magistrates, appointed to le- 
ccive and execute their orders. Appa- 

ritor, in English Law, a messenger that 
serves the process of & spiritual court. 

APPEAL' (appello, I call upon • Lot), in 
( 4iw , tho removal of a cause from mi Inferior 


to a superior court or Judge, when a person 
thinks himself aggrieved by the sentence of 
the inferior judge. Appeals from the Eng- 
lish and Irish Courts of Chancery and Com- 
mon Law, from the Scotch Court of Session, 
and from the Probate and Divorce Courts, 
lie to tlie Rouse of Lords Appeals from 
the Indian and Colonial Courts, the Ere l»*- 
siastlcal Courts, and the Court of Admi- 1 
ratty. He to tlie Bovcmgn m Council, and 
are heard by tho Judicial Commltteo of the 
Privy Council 

APPEAR' ANTE (appareo, 1 appear: Lai ), 
In Perspective, the pi ejection of a figure or 
body on tin* perspective plane. In Astro- 
nomy , the same as phenomenon orphans 

In Law, it signifies, In stric tness, a party 
presenting himself in a f* >ui t of law per- 
sonally ; hut in some cases it may beeffec ted 
through anothci 

A PPEL'LANT, or APPEL 'LOR ( appello , 

I call upon : Lot ), in Law, he w lio makes or 
brings an nppe ul 

APPKl/LATIVK (same drru ), in Gram- 
mar, a noun or name applicable to u whole 
species or kind, us, a man, a horse. 

AITEN'DANT ( appendo , I bang to • Lai », 
in Law, aiij thing that is inheritable, be- 
longing to some more worth) inheritance , 
thus, an advowsoii, common, cu court, iuh) 
be appendant to a manoi, land to an oflke, 
&e. 

APPENDIC'ULATE (same deriv.), in Bo I 
tany, having appendages I 

APPEN'DIX ( Lat .), in Literature, a trea- . 
tise or supplement added at the end of a 
work, to render it more complete 1 

APPLICATION (appheatio, from appheo, 

I put one thing to another: Lat), m Geo- 
metry, is either the appl)ing one quantity 
to another, or the transferring a given 
line into a circle or other figure, so that 
its end shall be in the perimeter of the 1 

i figure, &c. The appl national onesciem e 

to another 1 b the use made of tlie principles 
of the one in perfecting tlie other: as in > 
the application of algebra and geometry to J 
mechanics : of mechanic's to geometry ; of ; 
geonieti) and astronomy to geography; of I 
geometry and algebra to natural philoso- 
phy, &c Application, in Medicine, any - 

tliing administered, externally or intci 
nnlly, bv way of a remedy. 

APPOG1 ATU'ItA (appogiare, to lean upon . 
Ital ), m Music, a small note placed before 
unot her, from which it borrows half or a 
quarter of Its value. 

APPOSITION (appoaxtio, from appono, 1 
put to . Lot.), in Grammar, the placing tw o 
or more substantives together, referring 
to the same person or tiling, wdtliout any 
, copulative between them, as, ‘ Wellington, 
i tlie conqucior* 

1 ALPHA IS'ING ( apprecier , to set a price 
upon: Fi.), the valuation of goods b) com- 
petent persons. They arc in some cases 
sworn to make a true return. 

APPltEREN'SION (apprehensxo, from ap- 
prehendo, 1 lay hold of . Lat.), in Logic, the 
tli at or most simple act of the mind, by which 
it perceives or is conscious of some idea: 
it is mine usually called perception. 

APPRENTICE i apprentice, to icani : Fr.) 
a young person bound by indentures or 
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articles of agreement to a tradesman or 
artificer, to learn his trade. 

APPROACHES ( approcher , to approach : 
Fr.), In Fortification, the works thrown up 
by the besiegers, in order to get nearer 
a fortress without being exposed to the 
enemy’s Are. 

APPROPRIATION (Fr, from propnus, 
peculiar: Lot.), in Ecclesiastic ill Law, the 
annexing a benefleo to the proper and per- 
petual use of a religious house, bishopric, 

( ollege, <Src, ; in the same way as imjrroirruv- 
tlan is the grant of a benefice to a lay per- 
son or corporation ; that, which Is an appro- 
priation In the hands of religious persons, 
being usually called an impropriation in the 
hands of the laity. 

APl’RO'VER (ajrproho, I prove : Lat ), in 
Law, one who, confessing that lie has » om- 
iu itted a felony, is admitted to give evi- 
dence against his accomplices 

APPROXIMATION ( approximo , I ap- 
proach : Lot.), in a general sense, the get- 
ting near to an object In Mathematn % 

a continual approach to a root or quantity 
sought, hut not expected to be found 

APPITP (a support j Fr.), In the Manage, 
the bon«e of the action of the bridle m the 
horseman’s hand. Thus, a horse has no 
apput when he cannot suffer the hit lo bear 
even slightly upon the parts of the mouth , 
ur too much appm when he throws himself 

too much upon the bit, &< Point 

iVAppiti, in the Military art, is a term for 
any particular given point or body upon 
which troops are formed, or by which they 
are marched into line or column 

AP'PULRE ( ap pulsus , an arrival : Lat.), In 
Astronomy, theapproach of a planet towards 
a conjunction with the sun or any of the 
fixed stars. 

A'PRIL (probably contracted from apen- 
lis, from aperw, 1 open : Lot. ; because the 
earth, In this month, begins to open for the 
growth of plants), the fourth mouth of 
the year, according to European computa- 
tion, 

A PRIO'RI, A POSTKRIO'IU (from 
something before, from something after: 
Lot.), logical terms, which are loosely em- 
ployed to distinguish two lines of reason- 
ing. Ana prum argument is one derived 
from axioms, or admitted data, or previous 
facts, rendering the examination of the case 
before us unnecessary, in order to arrive at 
a conclusion respecting It : an a posteriori 
argumeut is one derived from the facts of 
the case itself. To show how vaguely the 
terms are applied, this instance may be 
given. Prom certain facts ascertained by 
astronomers, it was argued tb.it there must 
be another planet attached to our system, 
which had not then been discovered. Now, 
as this conclusion was arrived at previous 
to the actual discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune, the reasoning might he called a prion 
But It may also be styled a posteriori rea- 
soning, since the existence of an unknown 
planet was inferred from the distui bailees 
of the motions of the known plauetR, by the 
unknown planet itself 

APSE (apsis, a curved form : Or.), in 
Ancient Architecture, the arched roof of 
It room, the canopy of a throne, &c In 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, the curved end 
if a church where the altar was placed 
AP'BIDER, or AP'RES (apsis, awheel, or 
any curved form Or), in Astronomy, the 
two points of a planet’s orbit in which it is 
at Its greatest ami leust. distance from the 
sun. The line which joins them is called 
the line of apsides. 

APTEROUS (apteros, wingless from a , 
ithout; and ptrron, a wing Or.), a term 
applied by naturalists to insects destitute 
f wings 

APTERYX (a, without ; pterux, awing 
Or ), the scientific name of the bird Kiwi- 
kiwi. which see 

APYUEX'IA i apurexta • from a, without ; 
and puretos, a fever : Or.), in Medicine, the 
abatement of a fever. 

A 'QUA (Lat >, water. 

AQUAFORTIS (strong water • Lat), the 
common name of nitric acid 
AQUA KE'(*IA (royal water: far/ ), a mm- 
bluatlon of nitric and hydrochloric acids ■ 
•ailed because it dissolves gold, the king 
metals If. 1 h the chlorine of the latter 
acid which chiefly attacks the metal, and a 
chloride of gold is the product. 

AQUARI'UM water. Lat), or 

AQUAVIV'AItlUM uumnuin, a preserve 
Lat.), a small tank, usually of glass, for the 
maintenance of water-plants and nnlmats 
In a living Htate. Both marine and fresh- 
water objects may be thus preserved for 
he study of their habits, mode of growth, 
&c. 

AQUA'RIUH (the water-bearer* Lat), In 
Astronomy, a constellation wlin li makes 
the eleventh sign in the zodiac It Is said 
to have been called Aquarius, or the water- 
bearer, because the sun moves through !l 
in parts of January and Febi nary, when t he 
'outlier is usually rainy 
AQUATIN'TA (aqua, water, and tuirtn, 
dyed : Lat ), a stvle of < ngravtng, or rather 
etching, by which an effect Is produced 
similar to that of a drawing In Indian ink 
AQUA VITAS (water of life Lat ). a 
name applied to ardent spirits, answering 
to the eau de vie, or brandy of the French, 
and t he usquebaugh of the 1 rlsh. 

AQ'UEDTJCT (aquai-duetus, a channel for 
conveying water Lat), a construction of 
stone, &c., built to preserve the level of 
water, and convey it, by a canal, from one 
place to another There are aqueducts 
under the ground, and others above It, 
supported by arches The Roman aque 
ducts were noble works* remains of them 
are found not only in Italy, but In other 
jiarts of Europe. In the time of the em- 
peror Nerva nineaqueducts supplied Rome*, 
and delivered 27,743,100 cubic feet dally 
At a later period there were twenty, which 
are estimated to have afforded 00,000,000 
cubic feet Near Nismes in the south of 
Fihikc there Is an aqueduct 873 feet long 
and 188 feet high, built by the Romans, to 
convey water to the town from springs 
which are 14 miles distant. Aqueduita 
have been erected In modern times, that 
constructed by Louis XIV for conveying 
the waters of the Euro to Versailles Is 
about 4,400 feet Jong, and upwards of 200 
high. It contains 212 arcades, forming 72t 
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arches of 50 feet span. A supply of water 
la brought to Lisbon by an aqueduct which 
lias a length of 56,380 feet. The work at 
the valley of Alcantara Is 2,873 feet lung, 
w Itb a height at the middle of 226 feet. 

A'QUILA (an eagle: Lat.), the eagle It 
was reckoned by the ancients not only the | 
king of birds, but the minister of Jupiter, ; 
who Is said to have can led Ganymede up 
Into heaven In tho form of an eagle It 
was also chosen as the symbol of empire, j 
flrst by the Pcislans, atul afterwards by the j 
Ilomans, In consequence of which the eagle 1 
is seen on coins lu a vuriety of forms But 
the most frequent use of tho eagle was on I 
the Ilotnan standards, upon wind) it 
represented In gold or silver, w itli e\ ponied 
wings. 

AyTTILA'IlIA, sc*e ALOK8 Wood 

AQIJI L E'GI A (same dtsriv.), columbine, jut 
order, Jtanuncalacece, a plant so calleii be- 
cause of the resemblance it-- neetat ie- are 
supposed to beat to the eagle's claws 

ARABES'QUK, or Morkhqttk, a stele of 
decoration, in which flowers, fruits, i urved 
lines, &c, were whimsically painted or 
sculptured in combination. The Moors and 
Arabians rejected the representations of 
human and animal forms, hut iu modern 
arabesques, these are usually introduced 
Raffaelle painted some beautiful arabesques 
m the Vatican 

A It' ABIC FI'GURKS, the numeral cha- 
racters now used In Arithmetic. They wcio 
borrowed from the Arabians, and intro- 
duced into England ahoul the eleventh 
century 

A It ABO-TBDES'CO (araho, Arabic; and 
tedesco, German : Ital .), a style of Architec- 
ture, in which are combined the Moorish, 
Roman, and German Gothic. 

AKACHNI'DA uirachn£,& spider: Or.), in 
Zoology, a class of articulate animals con- 
sidered distinct from the true Insecta. 
They aro wingless, have a head which Is 
hot usually distinct from the thorax, pos- 
sess four pairs of legs, and the antenna) 
are modified Into a prehensile or inandi- 
bullform apparatus To this class belong 
the BooitPioxs, which have an articulated 
abdomen, the Spin rich, the Mites and their 
allies, and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite. 

ARAOHNOl'DKS (arachnf, a spider ; and 
etdos, form : Or ), in Anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to several different membranes, 
as the tunic of the crystalline humour of 
the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the 
spinal marrow. 

AR'AOHNOLO'GY (arachnt, a spider ; lo- 
gos, a discourse : Or.), that branch of science 
which is concerned with Spidkiin and their 
allies. 

ARJEOM'ETER (armos, thin ; and metron, 
a measure; Or), an instrument for mea- 
suring the density or gravity of fluids, aud 
usually made of glass. It consists of a 
round hollow ball, which terminates above 
lu a loug slender stem hermetically sealed, 
and below in a shorter stem ending with a 
smaller ball, in which Is placed as much 
mercury as will keep the instrument float- 
ing iu an erect position. The longer stem 


Is divided into degrees or parts, which are 
numbered, to show the depth of its descent 
into any liquor; for tli.it fluid i-> heaviest in 
which it sluk-4 least, and lightest in which 
it sinks deepest [See IlYPitoMKTKit.] 
AR.E'OSTYLE (oriostulos from arioa , 
thin , and stulos, a ( olumn Or >, In Archi- 
tecture, a sort of Intel eolumnlation in 
whuh the columns ate at a considerable 
distance from tat h otlmr 
AR'BITEIt (.Lat.), In Civil Law, a person 
appointed by the magistrate, or clioscn 
by the parties, to decide any point of dif- 
ference , an umpire 

AKWTRATIOV, or ARBIT'RKMKNT 
(arlnti atm, from urbitror, I award . Lat ), & 
o-r given b\ two or more contending 
tie-, to some person or persons to deter- 
mine the dispute between them. Tlioir de- 
sion is < died an an at <( 

A R'BOK utiee Lat >, in Mechanics, f lie 
imipal spindle or axis, which coiumunl- 
ites motion to the test of the machine 
Alt'BOR DIA'JN.E (tiie Lree of Diana: 
Lat ), the figure ot a tree formed by an 
amalgam of sdver and mercury, which ap- 
pears to vegetate in a very beautiful rnun 
tier. The expenment is thus performed 
One part of silver b< mg dissolved in a stillJ- 
it quantity of uttncarid. the solution Is 
diluted with 20 paits of dean water, ami 
poured upon 2 parts of mercury. After a 
•hurt time a crvstalliz.it ion will take place 
in the* shape ot si tiee, wttli its brain lies, 
It obtalued Its mine from silver liav- 
mg been called Diana by the old chem- 
ists 

Alt'BOR SOI ENTIRE (the tree of know- 
ledge Lat ), a general distribution or 
lieme of science or knowledge 
Alt'BOR YITiB (the tree of life. Lat), 
rergreen shrubs belonging to the genus 
Thuja, nnt ord , Comfrru'. 

ARBOKES'CENT (arbor esco, I become 
like a tree Lot.), a term applied to ail such 
things as resemble trees , thus we say ai Im- 
rescent shrubs. 

ARBIT'TITH {Lat.), the strawberry-tree, a 
beautiful evtrgreon shrill), hearing a fruit 
not unlike the stiawbeiry It belongs to 
tlienat ord l.ricacete, an order in which 
the heaths are placed. 

ARC (aren't, a bow : Lat ), any part of a 
regular curve, such as a cliele and ellipse 
ARCA'NTJM (a secret* Lat), among the 
old philosopheis, any remedy, the prepara- 
tion of wdiich was industriously concealed, 
iu order to enhance its value. 

ARCH (arcus Lat ), a building in form of 
a curve. Arches are either circular, ellip- 
tical, or straight .— Pointed arches are usually 
described by two segments on the sides, ot 
a supposed triangle. When this triangle is 
equilateral, it is an equilateral arch; whe a 
acute, a lancet a) ch , and when obtuse, a drop 
arch. Elliptical arches consist of a semi- 
ellipsis, and have commonly a key-stone and 
Imposts, they are usually described by 
workmen on three centres Straight arches 
(as they are improperly called) are used 
over doors and windows. They have, both 
above and below, plain straight edges, 
which ate parallel . but the ends aud joints 
point towaidsa centre The term arch U 
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peculiarly used for the space between the 
two piers of a bridge, for the passage of 
water, vessels, &c It Is not known In 
what rountry the arch was first Invented 
It Is not found In him certainly am lent 
Egyptian building; nor was it used In tin 
early Greek temples, <t< Its value u.i- 
soon perceived by the Homans; for w» 
find It m the Cloaca Maxima, the great com- 
mon sewer of aucienr Home, (oust rut ted, 
most probably, in the lime of the Tai-j 
quins The pointed urili was Introduced in I 
the Middle Airis — D iurnal A non. In 

bv the heavenly bodv between its using and 
setting The nocturnal an h is that wlinh is 
described between its setting and rising 
— Triumphal Arch, in Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a statel \ irate adorned with sculi*- 
ture, lnsr option*. «frc , generally consisting 
of three audios, that in the mitre being 
higher than the otheis; and erected in! 
honour of those who had deset ved a tn-j 

umph Arch (aichos, chief Or), as a 

syllable prefixed to another word, denotes . 
the highest degree of its kind, whether good j 
or bad ; as archangel, archduke, archbishop, 
archfiend, &c Mam of the highest offices j 
in diflet cut empties have this syllable pie- 
ttxed to them 

ARCH^EO LO'GY ( at chains , am lent ; and 
logos, a discourse : Oi j, the studj of Anti- 
quities 

ATt'CHATSM ( archaios, ancient Or ), any 
antiquated word or pluase The use of at- 
chulsnis, though generally ohjei tlonahle, 
ooiaslonally adds to the beauty and loice 
I of a sentence 

ARCHBISH'OP, a metropolitan pielate, 
having several suffragan l>islio]>s limit i 
him Tn England there are two an hhishops 
— the archbishop of C.mterlmij, who is pn- 
mate of all England , and the an hhishop 
of Yoik, who is styled primate of England 
The flist establishment of aielibistiops in 
England, at cording to Mode, was m the 
tune of Tamils, said to be the flist Chris- 
tian king In Britain , Imt the (list arch- 
bishop of Canrerburj was Augustine, ap- 
pointed A n. 308 , after the <on version of 
ELholhert 

AROHDEA'CO.Y (arch, is, chief , and diako- 
nos, mlnihtei • Or ), an en leslastital officer 
next below a bishop m rank Ever) dioceso 
has one, and the majority rnoie Aicli- 
deaeons are usually appointed by their 
diocesans; but their autboiltj is indepen- 
dent They visit the clergy, and have courts 
for the punishment of offenders by spirit- 
ual censures, and for hearing some other 
causes that fall within e< < leslastical cog- 
n i /.mice 

AKCH'DUKE ( en , chief • Germ.), a title 
borne by the sons of the cmpei ora of Russia 
and Austria. 

AROH'EHY (arc-tirrerie, the drawing of 
tlie bow : Fr ), the art of shooting with the 
bow and arrow. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder, tlie arrow has ceased to be em- 
ployed as an offensive weapon ; but in for- 
mer times it whs reckoned of the utmost 
importance to tlie military strength of this 
kingdom. The practice of archery was fol- 
lowed both as a recreation and a duty, and 


Edward III. prohibited all useless games 
that interfered with it on holidays and I 
other intervals of leisure. By an act of j | 
Edward IV. evory man was to have a | 
bow of his own height, to be made of yew, [ 
hazel, or ash, &<*. ; and mounds of earth i 
were to bo raided In every township for 
* In In cd, 

pc.us from the use nude of t lie bow by the 
English at the battles of Cressy, Agin- 
eourt, and Poictlers, tlut their < lalm to be 
considered tlie best of modern arclierH can 
scarcely be disputed Artillery was origi- 
nal!) a French term, signifying archery; 
ami the London Aitilieiy Company wns a 
fiatermty of bowmen. 

ARCH'Ks, or Court or Archks, tlie 
supreme couit belonging to the archbishop 
of Cantcrhuiy, to which appeals lie from all 

The Dean of the Arches, who sits as tlie J 
Archbishop’s deputy, is tlie judge of tnis , 
com t Tlie name originated from tin* i 
couit having been held In tlie church of 
St Miin-le-Bow (Bow Church), Loudon, 
which w is built oil arches 

AR'CHKTYPiS (archetupos : from aichf, 
an origin , and iupos, a type Or,), tlie first 
model of a work, which is copied when 

the work is executed In Comparative | 

Anatomy, Ihe plan or Bchemo of structure 
to which, In tlie opinion of some, organic 
beings existing and extinct variously ap- 
proximate Thu** an archetype vertebral e 
skeleton lias been described, which the 
skeletons of all known vertebrata shadow 
. . ied 

by any Tlie archetypal world, among Pl.i 
touists, means the world as it existed in 
the idea of (}od before the v Mblc creation 

AR't’MIL, a violet-ied paste used in 
dveiug pictured, by the aid of air, mois- 
ture, and an ainmonl mil liquor, from se- 
veral spec iesof Ik lien, but princl pally fiom 
those belonging to the genua Jloccella 

AR'CIliTKCT ( architehtOn - from archos , 
the chief, and tectun, a builder , Or), one 
who Is skilled In architecture The archi- 
tect forms plans and designs for edifices, 
conducts the work, and directs the artifi- 
ce is employed in it 

AR'CII I THfTURE (architectura : Lot.), 
the art of in ven ting and drawing designs for 
buildings, or the science which teachos tlie 
method of constructing any edifice for use 
or ornament It is divided into civil, nnlir 
Uiry, and naval, according as tlie erections 
are for civil, inllltarj.or naval purposes; 
and, for tlie sake of convenience, other di- 
v lslons are sometimes introduced. Civ il Ar- 
chitecture appears to have been among tlie 
earliest inventions, and its works have been 
commonly regulated bv some principle of 
hereditary imitation. Whatever rude strue- 1 
ture tlie climate and materials of any c 1111- 
try have obliged Its early inhabitants to 
adopt for their temporary shelter, the same 
itructure, with all its piominent features, 
has been afterwards in some measure kept 
In view by their refined and opulent pos- 
t( rity To Greece we are indebted for the 
three principal oiders of architecture, the 
Done, tlie Ionic, and the Corinthian ; Rome 
udded tlie Tuscan and tlie Composite, both 
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formed out of the former Each of these projection, often without breaks ; and ter- 
orders has a particular expression ; so that in inated under the cornice : neither spires 
a building may be rude, solid, neat, delicate, nor pinnacles were employed The imposts 
or tray, according as the Tuscan, the Doric, of the doors, Ac , were massive and rudely 
the Ionic, the Corinthian, or the Composite carved and external w.iIIh were frequently 


is employed. The columns of the several 
orders are easily distinguishable by the or- 
naments that are peculiar to their capitals, 
bu. the scientific difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order is charac- 
terized by its simplicity and strength It 
is dexmd of all ornament The Doric is 
enlivened with ornaments In the frieze and 
capital, and the shaft Is often fluted The 
Tonic is ornamented with the volute scroll, 
or spiral its ornaments are in a sijie be- 
tween the plainness of the Doric and the 
richness of the Corinthian. The Corin- 
thian 1 r known by its capital being adorned 
with two sorts of leaves, between which 
rise little stalks, of which the volutes that 
support the highest part of the capital are 
formed The Composite is nearly the same 
h» the Corinthian, with an addition of the 
Ionic volute In their private buildings 
the lloman architects followed the Greeks ; 
but in theli public edifices the) far bur- 
passed them in gorgeous magnificence 
During the dark ages which followed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, the clas- j 
sic architecture of Greece ami Rome was 1 
lost sight of, or most unskilfully copied, ] 
but was again revived by the Italians at the 
rime of the restoration of letters All the 
debased styles, which sprang from vain at- 
tempts to Imitate the ancients, and which 
flourished from the destruction of the Ro- 
man power till the introduction of the 
Gothic, have been united under one term, 
the Romanesque The origin of the Gothic 
st) le is a matter of gt eat uncertainty At 
Hist it was rude , l»ut it ultimately exhibited 
grandeur and splendour, with the most 
a< curate execution The Saxon ami Norman 
styles were so called because they were res- 
pectively used by the FUxous, in this coun- 
tr), before the Conquest, and by the Nor- 
mans after it in the building of ihiirrhes 
The Saxon employed the semicircular an h, 
which seems to have been borrowed from 
the Homans It was generally plain, but 
sometimes ornamented with rude and mas- 
sive mouldings. The heads of small open- 
ings were often formed of two straight 
stones laid agalust each other. The quoins 
were usually of hewn stones, placed alter- j 
nately flat and on end, a mode commonly 
termed *long and short’ The walls were j 
often decorated externally with flat xer- 
tical stiipaof stone, slightly projecting, and 
somewhat, resembling pilasters There Is 
scarcely any one example containing all 
the peculiarities of this style; nor, indeed. 
Is there a certainty that any building now j 
remaining decidedly belongs to It. The , 
Norman was at first very rude and heavy , J 
Its walls were very thick and generally ; 
without buttresses The arches, both j 
within and without, were semicircular, i 
and supported by very plain and massive | 
columns. The windows had no mulllnns, 
but were generally arranged In pairs, 
sometimes under a larger arch. But- 
tresses, when u»ed, wetc bn>.id, of small 


I ornamented with interlaced arches The 
Chapel of the White Tower, in London, is 
a fine specimen of this style. The Saxon 
and Norman, particular]) the latter, con- 
tinued to be the prevailing modes of build- 
ing in England until the reign of Heim II., 
when a new mode was introduced, which 
was failed Modern Gothic , or the Pointed 
Stifle Whether this was purely a deviation 
from the other two modes, or was de- 
rixedfrom any foieign source, is not known 
It is, howevor, supposed by some to be of 
Saracenic origin, and to have been in- 
troduced by the Crusaders This style may 
be divided into 1 Karin Complete Gotha, 
with its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geo- 
metrical Deem a ted , and 2 Late Complete 
Gothic, with its subdivision*, the Flowing, 
Flamboyant or Curvilinear Style, and the 
Perpendicular Continuous Style The em 
ployment of the ogh e in place <>f circular 
forms in the windows first marks the trail 
si tlon from one of these subdivisions to the 
other. Tlie perpendicular st) le is confine d 
to Croat Britain, on the continent, * tho 
Flam bn) ant Style’ was contemporaneous 
During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tur),lhc pointed st)le assumed tho form 
termed ‘the Elizabethan,’ or ‘Tudor,’ ill 
the latter examples of which the Italian Is 
much mingled. The pointed style Is diB 
tmgulshed by its numerous buttresses, 
lofty spires ami pinnacles, large and ramified 
windows with a piofu-ion of ornaments 
throughout In tlie fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the taste for Greek and Roman 
architecture revived, and brought the fl\e 
orders again into use : although for sacred 
edifices the Saxon and Cotluc styles still , 
1 maintain the pro eminence Besides thnsi 1 
| we have mentioned, other stjles have been 
used, thus tlie Chinese, remarkable for its . 
lightness, the Egyptian, foi its vastness. 
j This, as well as the Indian, w^as moat pro- I 
bably derived from the excavations pro- j 
j vlded b) nature ns a protection against the ! 
sultry heat Mexican architecture, not- 1 
withstanding the enthusiastic praises bo- i 
htow r ed by some writers upon it, seems to i 
have been of the rudest character ; its tern- ' 
pleB were little more than vast mounds j 
of earth, sometimes partially faced with ! 
stone. j 

AR’CHITRAVE ( archos , the chief; and 
trapfx , a beam • Gr.), in Architecture, that 
part of an order which lies immediately 
upon the capital of the column, being the 
lowest member of the entablature. It is 
sometimes called the epistyhum ( ejn, upon ; j 
and stulos, a column : Gr.). j 

A R'CH 1 VK8 ( probably from archeia : Gr., i 
used by Josephus to signify public regie- ! 
ters), ancient records, or charters which ! 
contain the titles, pretensions, privileges, 
and prerogatives of a community, family, 
city, or kingdom. 

AR'CHIVOLT (arena volutus , a turned 
arch : Lai.), in Architecture, the inner con* 
tour of an aich, or a frame set off with 
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moulding!*, running over the faces of tli 
are]* stones, and bearing upon the m 
posts 

AR'CHON ( archrm , a ruler* Or.), one of 
the chief magistrates of the city and com- 
monwealth of Athens At first the archons 
succeeded to the kings, and had regal power 
Their authority was then divided among 
nine, and was made annual In the time 
of the Romans, the arthoiiship was merely 
titular and honorary. 

ARCTIC uirktth.au, near the Beat, north- 
ern . Or.), lying under the point Bear In 
Agronomy, the Autir or Dorth Pole is that 
which Is raised above our horizon, and is 
nearly pointed out by the stars in the tail 
of Ursa Ahvor. The Arctic circle is a lesser 
cm le of the sphere, parallel to the equator, 
and diHt»nt23)‘ > from the north pole. This 
and the Antarctic are often called polar 
circles 

ABCTOK, or AROTTTR (rirAfns, the Bi.u 
Or), In A'-fmnoinj , 1 lie Greek name forth** 
Ursa major and mnwi, or the great and 
little Bear 

ARCTIJ'RTTR (in ktn*., the Bear , and Moot, 
a guard * Or ), a fixed stat of the first mag- 
nitude, the a Botttis of astronomers 

ARCUA'TION {arcuatus, bent like a bow ; 
Lat), in Horticulture, the raising of trees 
by layers. Aiioitation, in Surgeiy, a dis- 

tortion or Incurvation of the bones 

ARCUBALI8TA {arcus, n bow : Lat , and 
hallo, T hurl : Or ), a cross-bow; a term w Im h 
has been contracted both into Batista and 
Arballst. 

ARDAB'RTNER, a very fine sort of Per- 
sian silk, the finest used in the looms of 
France 

A'REA {Lat ), in Geometry, the super- 
ficial contents of any triangle, quadrangle, 

or other ilguie Ahka, In Mineralogy, 

the mass dug from the mines, or the place 
where it is dug 

ARE'OA ( aiec Malab), an Indian palm, 
bearing a nut, of which slices are lolled up 
in a betel leaf with a little lime, and chewed 
by the natives [See Betel ] 

ARK/NA {Lat), In Roman Antiquity, that 
part of the Amphitheatre where the gladia- 
tors fought* so tailed from its being al- 
ways strewn with sand, to conceal from 
the view of the people the blood spilt In 
the combat 

ARENA'TIO {arena, sand * Lat ), a kind 
of dry bath. In which the patient sat with 
his bare feet on hot sand. 

ARB'OLA (a ilim of area ; a little space : 
Lat.), one of the small divisions Into which 
a space may be marked out by lines. 

AREOP'AGUH {Arewpatfon : from Arts, 
Mara ; and pagos, a hill : Or ), a rocky emi- 
nence at Athens, near the Acropolis, upon 
which a sovereign criminal court held its 
idttlngs. The Judges were called Areo- 
pagltes, and through a long period they 
were greatly respected. 

AR'GAND LAMP, so called from the In- 
ventor, a Frenchman, Is a lamp with a 
hollow cylindrical wick, supplied with air 
both inBlde and outside. 

AR'GENT (silver: Fr.), in Heraldry, the 
white colour In the coats of arms of ba- 
ronets, knights, and gentlemen. 


AR'GIL (aigilla, potter's earth* Lat), In 
Mineralogy, white clay: an unctuous kind 
of earth, of which earthenware Is made. 

ARGILLA'CEOUB EARTH, any earth 
consisting wholly or In gieas part of 
clay 

AR'GOL, »i crystalline stony substance, 
deposited during the fermentation of 
grape juice. It consists of tartrate of 
potash and a little tartrate of lime with 
colouring matter. The tartaric acid of 
common c N prepared ftom it. 

Alt'GONAPTA AR'GO, tho scientific 
name ot tho Paper Nautilus, a marine 
molltis* belonging to the class of Cephalo- 
poda, and inhabiting a thin white shell of 
•legant form fWee N autiluh ] 

AE'GON ACTS {Argo; and nautfs, a sailor . 
Oi.), In Grecian Antiquity, a company of ll* 

irked along xx nh Jason in the ship Argo, j 
1 mi expedition to Colchis with a design I 
to obtain the golden Ilecee, a fable tnxvhtc h 

id 

Latin writers. Whether there was nny 
nucleus of fact hi the tradition it is itnpos 
slide to tell || 

AR'GO NA'VTR (the ship Aigo • Lat ), In 
Astronomy, a constellation, * ailed after the 
ship of Jason and his * mnpanlons 
AE'GUMENT ( a rg amentum Lat), in 

Logic a line of reasoning employed to 
convince an opponent or one Ignorant of 
the subject. Locke observes that, In 
! reasoning, men ordinarily use four sorts of 
I argument. The first Is to allege the 
| opinions of those whose parts and learning, 
eminence, power, or some other i ause, have 
1 gained them a name, and settled their repu- 
tation In the common esteem, with boiijc 
kind of authority , this maybe railed ur- 
gumentnm ad w ream it tain A second way 

Is to require the ad versai lea to admit what 
they allege as a proof, or to assign abetter , 
tins hi < alls argnmentnm ait ignoranttam A 
third wax Is, to pi ess a man with conse- 
quences drawn ftom Jils own principles 
or acts : this is known by the name of 
argument um ail honunern. A fourth way 
Is the using proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge or probability; 
this lie calls mgunientum ad judicium , and 
observes that It, Is tho only one of alt the 
four that brings true Instruction with it, 
and advances us In our way to knowledge. 
Akqumkxt, in Literature, the abridg- 
ment, or heads of a book, history, chapter, 

&c Argument, in Astronomy, theangle 

or quantity on which a series of num- 
bers in a table depends. Thus, In a table 
showing the amount of horizontal refrac- 
tion at every degree, &c , of altitude, the 
altitude would tie the argument of the 
refraction 

ARGUMENTATION {argumentation rea- 
soning: Lot.), In Logic, an operation of the 
intellect, by which any proposition la 
proved with the help of other proposi- 
tions. 

A'ltlANR, thefollowers of Arius, a pies- 
by ter of Alexandria, who, about A.D. 310, 
denied the three persons in the Holy 
Trinity to be of the same essence: affirmed s 
that Christ was a creature Inferior to thfl 
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Father as to his <lcltv, and neither co- 
eternal nor ro-equal with him ; and asserted 
th.it the Holy Ghost was formed of the 
Son These opinions were revived by 
Servetus in 1531, and have become preva- 
lent among the disciples of the ehurcli 
founded by Calvin They were propagated 
in England in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century 

A'RIKK (the Ram : Lat), in Astronomy, a 
constellation of fixed stars, drawn on the 
celestial globe In the figure of a ram. It is 
also the first of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, from winch a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic takes Its denomination ; and the 
firt,t point of Aries coincides with the point 
at which the elliptic Intersects the equator. 
Am ientlj, the signs and constellations co- 
incided , hut as, on account of the pre- 
icssion of the equinoxes, t lie twelve signs 
go bnkward among tlie constellations at 
the rate of 50' annually, the first point of 
Aries is now in the constellation Pisces. j 

! b.itleiing ram of the ancients, the striking 
1 end of It being frequently made in the 
' slnpe of a ram’s head. 

I A RIO'SO (graceful : Ttal ), In Musical Com- 
| position, like an air. In contradistinction to 
I rental ion. When applied to instruments, 

| it means a sustained vocal style 
! AHIR'TA ( art at a , a beard of corn : Lat.), 
in Botany, a long needle-like beard, which 
stands out from t lie husk of barley, grass, 
Ac, commonly called the awn 

ARISTOC'RACY ( anutokraita from am- 
tus, the host, and krateo , I govern : dr ),nn 
hereditary government, composed of the 
nobles or superior citiretis of a country: 
such was the government of Venice. The 
woid aristocracy is also olten used to ex- 
press the nobility of a country, under a 
monarchy, or any form of government. 

ARTRTOLO'OII I A ( Or . . from anston, best ; 
and locheia , childbirth — from Its supposed 
vii tucs), liirthicort, nat. ord. An&tolochiacccc. 
The Bpeclea of this genus are for the most 
part climbers, with curious flowers, inhabit- 
ing tropical countries. One species, A. 
clematitm, is indigenous in Britain. 

AIURTOTE'LIAN, something relating to 
Aristotle : thus the Aristotelian philosophy, 
school, Ac. The Aristotelians were also 
designated Peripatetics, and their philoso- 
phy long prevailed throughout Europe, 
until men perceived that facts could not be 
discovered by words 

AllITH'MKTIO (anthmos, number Or ), 
is the art of computation by numbers. 
Books of arithmetic contain a body of rules, 
by which the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division are facili- 
tated, and by which certain other computa- 
tions desirable for the purposes of business 
are effected. The method of notation we 
now use is said to have been obtained from 
the Arabians : and the characters by which 
all the operations of common arithmetic 
are performed are 1, 2, 8, 4 , 5, 6, 7, 8, 0, o 
The first nine are called significant figures, 
or digits, which when placed singly denote 
the simple values belonging to them ; but 
When several dlgltaare placed together, the 
A||t or right-hand only Is to be taken for 


its simple value, the second signifies so 
many tens, the third so many hundreds, 
and so on Although this notation consists 
of only nine digits, with the cipher n, yet, 
by giving a local power to these figures, 
namely, that of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, Ac., thev may be made to express 
numbers to an indefinite extent. Tlie 
Greeks, and other ancient nations, made 
use of the letters of their alphabets to re- 
present numbers The Romans followed tlio 
same method, but in a simpler form, using 
I, for One ; V, for Five , X, for Ten , L, for 
Fifty , C, for One Hundred : I), for Five Hun- 
dred ; and M, for a thousand. Now it is 
evident that with these seven letters any 
number may be represented, by repetition 
ami combination thus XXX stands for 
three tens, or thirty, CCX for two hundred 
and ten, anil so on The general rule w ltli re- 
gard to tlie addition and subtraction of 
these letters is this when a character of 
smaller is pine eil after, or or. the right hand 

to be added: thus XVI stands for Hixteen 
But when it is placed before, or on the li ft 
hand of, one of greater value, the value of 
the less is to he taken from that of the 
gieater: thus IV stands for five less one, 
or four, IX for ten less one, or nine, 
XO one hundicd le-s ten, or ninety, Ac. 
M DCCGDXIV expresses the > ear 1804 
Arithmetic deals not only with whole 
numbers, but with broken parts i ailed 
fi actions, of which there are two kinds, 
Vulgar Fractions, and Decimal Fractions 
[bee Fractions] 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, the chest 
In which the stone tables of the ten com- 
mandments, written by the divine hand, 
were laid up. The lid of the ark was called 
the mercy -seat, before which thp high-priest 
nplieared once every year on the great day 
of expiation ; and the Jews, wherever they 
worshipped, turned their faces towards the 
place where the ark stood. 

ARM A 'DA, a Spanish term, signifying a 
fleet of men-of-war. The armada to which 
tlie Spaniards, in the confidence of success, 
pave the name of invincible, consisted of 
150 large ships, carrying 2,(550 guns, 20,000 
soldiers, besides volunteers, and 3,000 sea- 
men , it was furnished with an Immense 
quantity of military stores, and was in- 
tended to destroy the liberties of tills 
country during the reign of the illustrious 
Elizabeth ; hut It was scattered by the ele- 
ments and almost annihilated by the En- 
glish fleet, on the 80th of July, 1588. On 
this occasion, a medal was struck with the 
motto, ‘ AfflavltDeus, et dissipantur.’ *God 
breathed upon them, and they are scat- 
tered ’ 

AllMADIT/LA (the dim of armada), or 
Guauda Costa, a squadron of men-of-war, 
formerly maintained on the coasts of Rpa- 
nisli America, to prevent foreigners from 
trading with the colonists and natives. 

ARMADIL'LO (Dasypus), a mammalian 
animal, belonging to Cuvier's familyof Eden- 
tata, of which there are several specieB, all 
inhabiting South America. They are cov- 
ered with a bony case, and most of the 
species have long tails similarly protected 
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They are burrowing animals, with nocturnal 
habits, feeding chiefly on vegetables. Their 
flesh affords excellent food. 

AKME'NIAN8,a sect or division amongst 
the Eastern Christians; tliUB called from 
Armenia, the country anciently inhabited 
by them. There were two kinds of Arme- 
nians, one which adhered to the Roman 
Catholic church, and another which re- 
jected episcopacy. They are generally ac- 
cused of being Monophysltes, allowing only 
one nature in Jesus Christ 

ARTHIGER (arrna, arms; and gero, I 
near: Lot .), an esquire, or armour-bearer. 
Also, one entitled to bear coat-armour. 
Justice Shallow wrote himself 4 armigrro. 
In any bill, warrant, quittance or obliga- 
tion.’ 

ARMIL'LA (a bracelet: Lat), in Anti- 
quity, an ornament for the wrist, presented 

I to soldiers as a badge of distinction. 

1 1 Abmilla Mkmbuosa (a membranous brace- 
i] let: Lat), in Anatomy, the circular ltga- 
! i ment which surrounds all the tendons of 
the hand, retaining them as it were In a 
circle. 

ARMTT/LARY SPHERE Clast), in Asfro- 

I nomy, an apparatus composed of the prin- 
cipal celestial circles, the equator ecliptic, 
Ac., arranged so as to assist a student to 

, comprehend the facts of astronomy. It re- 
volves on its axis, has a silvered horizon 
which is divided into degrees, and Is mov- 
able every wav upon a brass supporter. 

! Auxiliary Tricionowktkr, an Instru- 
I ; ment consisting of flve semicircles, di- 

I I vlded and graduated so as to solve many 
! , problems in astronomy. 

1 ARMENIANS, followeis of Arininlus, 
known as Remonstrants on the continent , 
a sect of Christians whit h arose in Holland 
shout the beginning of the 1 7th century, 
and separated Itself from the Calvinists. 

| \ rtnlniuB taught against Calvin that men 

are not predestined by the decrees of 
I Cod to happiness or perdition in a future 
, state The Church of England, the Wesley- 
an Methodists, and other sects, entertain 
f Armlulan opinions 

1 AR'MOUR ( armatura : Lat ), a name for 
all such contrivances as serve to defend the 
body from wounds, or to annoy the enomy. 

I Hence ft is divided Into two klndB, defen- 

I si ve and offensive. A complete suit of de- 
fensive armour anciently consisted of a 

| casque or helm, a gorget, cuirass, gaunt- 
lets, tasses, brassets, culshe-,, and covers 
for the legs, to which tlu* spurs were 

I I fastened. This was called armour cap-a- 
pie, and was worn l»y cavaliers and mcn-nt- 

( arms. The infantry bad onlv part of It, viz. 

1 a pot or head piece, a cuirass and Misses ; 

all of them made light. The horses had 
I , armour, which covered the head and 
neck. Of all this furniture of war, scarcely 
anything Is now retained except, in a few 
cases, the cuirass. Offensive armour, or 
arms, consists of a sword, lance, darts, 

I musket, Ac 

1 A RUMOUR-BEARER, the person who was 
I formerly employed to carry the armour of 
I another. 

| ARMS (arm a: Lat.), In Military phraseo- 
logy, all kinds of weapons, whether used 


for offence or defence. Arms, in a Legal 

sense, anything that a pci son wears for 
his own defence, or takes into his hand, 
and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at 
another Coats Of Arms, family insig- 

nia or distinctions, which had (heir rise 
from the painting of shields practised even 
in the most ancient times, fiom the ban- 
ner home in war and the tournament , and 
from the embroidered tunics worn over 
the armour Without Riich contrivances, 
men cased in armour could not be recog 
nized In modem times they are placed on 
carriages, plate Ac. 

AR'.MY ( armte Fr), in a general sense, 
the whole armed force raised for the de- 
fence of a country by land. In a limited 
sense, it denotes a large body of soldiers 
consisting of horse and foot, completely 
armed and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, provisions, Ac , under a com- 
mander-in-chief, having lieutenant-gene- 
rals, major-generals, brigadiers, ami other 
ofllcers under him An army is generally 
divided into a certain number of mips, e,n h 
consisting of brigades, regiments, batta- 
lions, and squadrons. When in the Held ir 
Is formed into lines ; the first line is called 
the vanguard, the second the main body, 
the third the i car guard, or body of resorv e 
The middle of each line is occupied by the 
foot, the cavalry forms the right and left 
wing of each line, and sometimes squadrons 
of horse are placed in the intervals between 

the battalions The mat&ricl of an army, 

as the French term it, consists of the 
horses, stores, provisions, and everything 
necessary for service. 

ARO'MAtanv spire G r.), theodoi iferotis 
principle peculiar to plants and bowers 

AROMAT'IO (last), an appellation given 
to such plants and oi her bodies as yield a 
brisk fragrant smell, and a warm spicj 
taste, as cloves, caidamom-«eeds, cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, Ac The per uliar qualities 
of aromatic plants reside In a 'volatile oil, 
usually called essential oil, ami in a grosser 
resinous substance, capable of being ex- 
tracted by spirit of wine. Aromatic*, 
considered ns medicines, warm the sto- 
mach, and by degrees t he whole habit, 
raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation : 
lienee, in cold languid cases, they Increase 
strength and promote the natural secre- 
tions. 

ARPEG'GIO (arptgguire, to play the harp* 
Ital.), in Music, a term implying that the 
tones should be sounded distinctly, as they 
are heard on the harp Arpkgoio Ac- 

companiment, one that consists chiefly of 
the notes of the several chords, taken in 
returning successions 

AI4TENT, an old French measure of 100 
perches. 

AR'QUEBITS (I'r ), an ancient hand-gun, 
larger than a musket. He who used It was 
called an Arquebusier. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE (last), an aromatic 
spirituous lotion, used with sprains and 
bruises, but originally intended for wounds 
inflicted with an arquebus. 

A R RA 'CHE' (arr acker, tosnatm : Fr.), in 
Heraldry, the representation of a plant 
torn up by the roots. 
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AKKA'OK, an East Indian name for an 
ardent spirit distilled from rice, palm-juice, 
and oilier matters. 

ARRAIGN'MENT, in Law, the bringing 
a prisoner forth, reading the indictment to 
him, and putting the question of guilty 01 
not guilty. 

AR'RAS HANG'INGS, tapestry made 
at Anas, in France, or tapestry of similar 
design 

ARRAY' (order Old Fr.), the drawing 

up of soldiers in order of battle In Law, 

to challenge an array is to make exceptions 
against all (lie persons arrayed <>i eiup&u- 
ueled as a jury 

ARREST' (ar i titer, to stop Ft \ the appre- 
hending and restraining i person width in 
all cases, 

uf the peat e, must be done by virtue of a 
warrant from some court, or some person 
authorized to grant it Ambassadors, peei s 
of the realm, and members of parliament 
are privileged from an arrest in tlvil cases, 
as also barristers and attorneys when at- 
tending tlu* courts When a defendant iH 
alieady in one of the prisons of the 
superior courts, a writ of detainer will 
continue such imprisonment at the suit of 

a new plaintiff Arkkht ok J uugmknt, 

is the assigning just reasons why judg- 
ment should not pass , as, want of notice 
of tho trial, a material defect in the plead- 
ing , when the letord differs fiom the 
deed pleaded, where more is given by the 
veidict than is laid in the declaration, &r 
This may be done either in criminal or 
(ivil cases.- - Akkkht, in the Veterinary 
ait, a disease seated between the ham and 
the pastern. 

ARRIE'KK BAN (arritire, rear ; and ban, 
a convening of those w ho held immediately 
fiom the king . Fr.), the phrase for a gene- 
ral proclamation of the French kings, by 
which not only tlieii Immediate feudatories, 
but their vassals, were summoned to take 

the field, in war An at ni>e vassal was 

tlio vassal of a vassal. 

AR'RIS ( anaan , to arise : A'«x.),in Archi- 
tecture, the intersection or line formed by 
the meeting of the exterior surfaces of two 
bodies, answering to what is called the 

edge. Alt it is Fillkt, a small piece of 

timber, of a triangular section, used in 
raising the slates against a wall that cuts 
obliquely across the roof. 

AURON'DE'E (urrondir, to round : Fr.), 
in Heraldry, a cross, consisting of seg- 
ments of a circle, the whole of the curves 
being In the same direction, so that its 
arms are not of different widths at different 
parts 

Alt'ROW ( arice * Sax ), a light shaft, or 
rod, pointed at one end, and feathered at 
the other, intended as a weapon of offence 
Arrow-makers were called Jtetchers (from 
tltiche, the French word for arrow). When 
the arrow is borne in coatsof arms, it is said 
to be barbed and feathered. 

AR'ROW-GRASS, marsh plants belonging 
to the genus Tngluchm, imt. order, Juncagi- 
naceai, so called because their leaves re- 
semble the head of an arrow. There are 
two species in Britain. 

AJl'ltO W-ilOGT, a nutritive fecula, ob* 


talned from the tuberous roots of several 
exotic plants. The WeBt Indian arrow- 
root is obtained from species of Maranta, 
chiefly M arundmacea; East Indian from 
Curcuma leucorhtza. The root is simply 
grated, and the starch freed from impurities 
by repeated washing 

AR'ROW-STICK, a rod employed in sur- 
vey ing 

ARSE'NIATE, a salt formed by tho com- 
bination of arsenic acid with a base, as the 
arseniate of ammonia, <Src 

AK'SENIC (artemLvn, yellow orplment: 
Or ), a brittle metal, of an iron-grey colour, 
its specific gravity is 57 It volatilizes at 
hfi 5 ° Fahr , with the odour of garlic Like 
its conipounds it Is highly poisonous. It 

stances , hut it is usually obtained as real- 
gar, or orptment, w Inch are both sulphurets, 
and, when prepaied artitb lally, are used as 
red and yellow paints White oxide of ar- 
senii 01 arson ious acid is the arsenic of 
which we hear in poisoning cases The 
best antidote for arsenic 1b expelling 
it us quickly as possible by emetics or 
the stum it li-puinp, and administering 
tiie hydrated peroxide of iron in plentiful 
doses 

AK'SON (arsum, to burn : Lai ), the act 
of wilfully setting houses on fire, which is 
felony at lommon law, and likewise by 
statute 

ART ( ar * Lat ), a t>y stem of rules, serv- 
ing to fat dilate the performame of certain 
attious, in wlmh sense it is opposed to 
science, or a system of principles — Such 
words as aie used in any particular art, pr<»* 
less ion, or science, are called terms of art, 
or technical terms 

ART AND PART, a phrase used in Scot- 
land. When anyone is charged with a 
crime, they say he is art and part in com- 
mitting it . that is, he was concerned 
both in the conti Ivanco and execution of 
it 

ARTEJll'S I A (Or.: from Artemis, Diana), 
in Antiquity , a festival celebrated In honour 
of Diana In Botany, a genus of compo- 

site plants, in which southernwood, worm- 
wood, and tarragon, are contained. 

AR'TERY (air, the air; and tireo, I keep : 
Or —see Aorta), a blood-vessel which pro- 
ceeds from the heart, and gradually becomes 
less in diameter the farther It goes ; but it 
gives out numberless ramifications in its 
course. Arteries carry the blood from the 
heart to every part of the body The action 
of the arteries, (ailed the pulse, corre- 
sponds to Unit of the heart. 

ARTE'SIAN WELL, a well bored to a 
considerable depth, until it reaches a sub- 
tcriaueun basin The wmter liien rises up 
the bore in consequence of the hydrostatic 
pressure, and in some cases will spring into 
the air from the mouth of the well It is 
said that Artesian wells derive theirnanie 
fi mil tiie ancient French province of Artois 
whet e for many centuries they have beeu 
used, although their adoption in thjs coun 
try is very recent. In Loudon and ita 
vicinity there are now a great many of 
these wells, which have been perforated 
through the immensely thick bed c£ Lon. 
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don clay, and even through some portions 
of the subjacent chalk. The fountains In 
Trafalgar Square are supplied l»y an Arte- 
sian well 400 feet deep, and from another 
one of the same depth is drawn the water re- 
quired for the Horticultural Gardens at 
South Kensington. The Artesian well at 
Crenelle, near Paris, Is 1,798 feet deep It 
affords 881,884 gallons of pure water In the 
twenty-four hours The water rises to a 
considerable height above the surface of 
the ground. The temperature of the water 
as It escapes Is 81°. A well at Passy, near 
Paris, Is 1,925 feet deep, and affords upwards 
of four millions of gallons per diem, suffi- 
cient for the wants of a population of 
500,000 The cost was about 39,000/ 

ARTHRITIS ( Or ), the gout, which sei 

AIITHRO'DIA (arthron, a joint (Jr), In 
Anatomy, a species of articulation, In which 
the flat head of one bone is received i * 
the shallow socket of another. 

ARTHUR, the chief hero of British chiv- 
alrous romance lie was said to be the son 
of Pendragon, the last Uiitlsh king who de- 
fended England against the Anglo-Saxons 
His wife was named Genevra,or Guinevere. 
He, and his twelve knights, called peers, 
sate at the Round Table which he Instituted 
Of these knights the most famous were Hit 
Tristan of the Lyonnese, Lancelot of tho 
Lake, Galaar his son, Percival of Wales, and 
Gawin the king’s nephew. Merlin the en- 
chanter was a leading personage at the 
king's court 

ARTICHOKE (ktmrciuf: Arab ), u compo- 
site plant, the Ggnara ficolymus of botan- 
ists. The fleshy bases of the scales of tbe 
Involucre are eaten. Tbe Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, called Jleltanthns tuberosus by botan- 
ists, Is a member of the same order It is 
the root of this plant that Is eaten. Its 
common name Is a corruption of tlui Ita- 
lian word Girasole, a name given to it 
because It was supposed that It, or somo of 
Its congeners, turned with the sun 

ARTICLE ( articulus , literally a small 
joint : Lot ), in Grammar, a particle in most 
modern languages, that serves to mark 
the several cases and genders of nouns, 
when the languages have not different 
terminations to denote their different 
states and circumstances. — Article, In 
Law, a clause or condition in a covenant 

Article, in Zoology and Botany, a 

joint 

ARTICULATA (same deriv), a sub-king- 
dom or province of the Animal Kingdom, 
which Is divided into five classes 1 Crus- 
tacea (Crabs, lobsters Ac.) 2 Araohnida 
(Spiders and their allies) 3. Inreota (Piles, 
bees, beetles, butterflies, moths, Ac ) 4. An- 
KBiiiDA, or Ahnulata (Worms) 5. En- 
tozoa (Intestinal worms). 

ARTICULATION ( articulatio , from arti- 
eulo, I divide into joints; Lot), in Ana- 
tomy, the junction of two bones Intended 
for motion. There are two kinds of arti- 
culation; the dxarthrosis, which has a 
manifest, and synarthrosis, which haB 

only an obscure motion. Also, the 

distinct utterance of every letter, sylla- 
ble, or word, so as to make oneself Intelli- 
gible. 


ARTIFICER (arti/ex: from art, an art; 
and facto, I make : Lot), one who works 
with the hands, and manufactures any kind 
of commodity In metal, wood, Ac.; a me 
clianic. 

ARTIFICIAL DAY, In Astronomy, that 
space of time which intervenes between the 
rising and setting of tho sun 

ARTIFICIAL LINKS, In Geometry, lines 
so marked on a set tor as to represent loga- 
rithmic line* and tangents. 

ARTII/LKRY ( artillene • Fr.„ a collec- 
tive name denoting all kinds of missiles 
used In war, with the machines for pro- 
pelling them, but particularly cannon, 
mortars, and other large pieces for the 
discharge of shot and shell The science of 
artillery t cache* whatever relates to the 
construction of all engines of war, the ar- 
rangement, movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, u*ed 
either in the Held, or the camp, or at sieges, 
Ac. The same name is also given to the 
troops by whom these arms are served, the 
men being, In fact, subsidiary to the instru- 
ments. Park of artillery, a place set apart 

in a camp for the artillery and large fire- 
arms Train oj artillery, a Bet or number 

of pieces of ordnance mounted on carriages 

Flying artillery, a sorL of artillery, so 

called from the celerity with which it can 
be moved Seats are contrived for tbe men 
who work i t, and a sufficient force of horses 
is applied to enable them to proceed at a 
gallop 

ARTIST ( artiste ■ Fr. ; from ars, an art 
Lat), a proficient in tl»c liberal arts, in dis- 
tinction from artisan, or one who follows 
one of tbe mechanic arts. 

ARTS (ars, an art • Lat), are usually di- 
vided Into tho/ln* and the useful the former 
comprising all those of which the direct 
object is not absolute utility, as painting, 
sculpture, in usk, poetry, Ac , and the lat- 
ter siu h as are essential to trade and com- 
merce The ancients divided them into tho 
liberal and the sermle • the former being 
considered as belonging to freemen, and the 
latter to slaves 

ARUM, a common English herbaceous 
plant, the root of which yields a starch 
known as Portland sago. It belongs to the 
nat. ord Araeew, or Aroideas , characterized 
by having tbe male and female flowers 
growing upon a central shaft or spadix, and 
surrounded by a sheath called a spatlie 
The beautiful Lily of the Nile belongs to 
this order Tbe rootB of some species be- 
longing to the genera Caladium and 
Oulocasia are common articles of food In 
hot countries, and form the taro (halo ac- 
cording to Seemann) of the South Sea 
Islanders. In tropical Brazil there are 
groves of arborescent Caladia , from 12 to 
15 feet high, and having woody stems from 
8 to 10 inches in diameter. 

ARUNDE'LIAN MAR'BLES.a collection 
it ancient statues, busts, altars, and In- 
scribed stones,found. In the early part of the 
17th century, by Thomas Howard, Bari of 
Arundel, a great lover of the arts, who died 
in 1646. The collection when complete con- 
sisted of 37 statues, 128 busts, and 250 In- 
scribed marbles, besides altars, sarcophagi^ 
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and some flue gems (the Marlborough 
gems of the present day), and these were 
placed In Lord Arundel's house In the 
Strand. After his death the collection was 
dispersed . part was purchased by Lord 
Pembroke, and Is now at Wilton; another 
part went into the possession of the present 
Lord Pomfret’a family, and ultimately 
I found their way to Oxford The inscribed 
marbles which had descended to a grand- 
son of Lord Arundel, were hy him presented 
to the University of Oxford. After field oil’s 
collection had been added to them, the in- 
scriptions were published with annotat ions. 
The most interesting of the inscribed stones 
is tiiat called the Parian Chronicle, from its 
being supposed that it was made in tlie 
island of Paros, bg 263 

ARUS'PIOES, or 11 AltUfi'PIUES ( haru - 
trpex, a sooth savor: /.at ; probably from 
Jura, the empty gut, or jejunum ; and spieio, 
I behold: Lat.), an order of priests among 
the Romans, who pretended to foretell 
events by inspecting the entrails of vic- 
tims killed in sacrifice. They derived 
their name from looking on the entrails, 
being called also, for the same reason, exti 
spicen (ab extls iuspicleiulK) Tlie tradi- 
tion ran that they had been instituted by 
Romulus. 

AR'VIL, or AR'VAL, In English Areha*o 

, logy, funeral rites Aiivil Bread, bread 

I given to the poor at a funeral 

ARYAN (, Sanskrit ), a term applied in 
j Philology to a family of languages, other- 
wise termed Indo-European, embracing 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic. It Is conjectured that there was 
an ancieut people, the At vans, of whose 
tongue these various languages are corrup- 
tions. 

AS (La t ), a weight used by the ancients, 
consisting of 12 ounces, and very ueaily 
equal to our pound — Also, a brass coin, 
which orlginallywelghed an as, but was ulti- 
mately reduced to half an ounce : Its value 
was about three farthings English money 
— Also, an Integer divided into twelve 
parts. 4 Ex asse hares,’ the bur to the 
' whole rotate. 

ASBESTOS (inextlngutolmblc: fir), a 
mineral which has a fllnous structure [see 
AMiANTnufO. The ancients made an In- 
, combustible cloth from asbestos, for the 
I purpose, it is said, of wrapping up the bodies 
1 of the dead when placed on the funeral 
| pile, that theirashes might be collected free 
i from mixture with those of the combusti- 
1 bles employed A rock lias been found in 
Western Australia, of which asbestos. forms 
, a principle ingredient, and tills renders it 
, so soft that it may be cut into any shape 
i with an axe 

1 ASCAR'l J)ES (Gr), the plural of Ascaris , 
the name of a genus of eutozoa, of which 
| some species Infest the human body. 

ASOEN'DANT ( ascendo , ] ascend * Lat.), 

' In Law, such relations as are nearor the 
root of the family ; as the father, grand- 
father, great-uncle, Ac. Marriage Is always 
forbidden between the ascendants and de- 
scendants In a right, line. Ascendant, 

In Astrology, that degree of the ecliptic 
that rises at a person’s nativity; or the 


i planet supposed hy astrologers to preside i 
j over the fate of an individual at his birth. ! I 

I Ascendant, in Architecture, an oma- I 

inent in masonry or joiner’s work, which • , 
! borders the three sides of doors, windows, 
and chimneys | 

A SUE MV I MI (same denv.), In Astronomy, j 
an epithet applied to any 6tar, degree, or | 
point in the heavens, which Is rising above | 

the horizon Ascending Latitude, the 

latitude of a planet when going towards j 

the north pole Ascending Node, that j 

point <>f a planet's orbit, at which It | 
passes the ecliptic to pioceed northward j 

Abounding Signs, those eastward j 

from ihe meridian, that is, appioaihnig 
the meridian on account of the diurnal , 
rotation 

A SC ION'S I ON <usmwu\frotn same denv ), i 
an astronomical term. The right ascension ‘ , 
of a ‘-tar ih the aic of the equinoctial m | 
eluded between a certain point called the , 
vernal equinox and the point cut by the i 
c I role of decimation of th it star Tin right I 
am elision (K.a ) and declination (Iipd) of 
a star cot respond to the longitude and lati- l 
t ude of a place on our globe The right as- 
i enslon of a stHi is determined hv observing 
the moment of its passage across the me- 
ridian hy a dock l egulated to exact bidei cal 
time 

ASCEN'SION-T>AY (same denv), a festi- 
val observed in the Christ Ian church, on a 
Thursday, ten days before Whitsuntide, 
in commemoration of Christ’* ascent into 
heaven 

ASCKT'ICS ( aeketikos , ftidustiious ; fiom 
askeo, I exercise * Gr i, in EocIcm istual Ills 
tory, such Christians as inured themselves 
to great degrees of abstinence and fasting, 

In order to subdue their passions , following 
the system of the Esse net. and Therapeutic 
among the Jews. They had their origin in 
Egy pt and Syria. They seem to have sup- 
posed that mortification of the body, oven 
though equivalent to slow suidde, is the 
perfection of religion. 

ASCID'IANS (a skid ion, the dim. of askos, 
a wine-skin: Gr), In Zoology, a tribe of , 
marine molluscs, belonging to tho class of 
Tunioata. In place of u shell they have 
an elastic bag, like a coat or tunic, by the 
base of which they are attached to rocks t 
Into this sac theie are two openings, one | 
branchial, the other anal. These animals ' 
sometimes grow to the length of several 
inches. 

Afi'Cll (askioi ; from a, without; and 
skui, shadow : Gr.), in Geography, Inhabit- 
ants of the globe who, at certain times, 
have no shadow : such as those in the* torrid 
rone, who twice a year have the sun ver- 
tical at noon 

ASCl'TES (askites, from askos, a wine- I 
skin: Gr), In Medicine, dropsy In the re- ( 
gum of the abdomen 

AfiCLKPI A DA'CE-E (from Asclepias, the 
name of one of the general, an order of 
plants with nionopetalou- flowers grow- | 
ing chiefly in Africa They are remarkable 
for abounding in milky juice, and for the 
curious structure of the anthers and »tigi\< \ 
which are consolidated Into a column. A 
kind of Bllky cotton is attached to the* 
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The plants of this order are not possessed 
of many useful properties; but some of 
the genera (Hoya, Stapeiia, Stephanotis, 
&c) are conspicuous In our hot-houses 
for their beautiful or curious flowcis 

ASH (ar, a point: Gelt), a well-known 
English tree, whose wood is much used by 
wheelwrights, turners, &c. It is the Frajr- 
intiaetceltnorot botanists : nat oid. Oleuce rr 
The mountain-ash is a small tree, bearing 
bunches of red pomes, which are very or- 
namental in autumn It is called I*yriu> «ie 
cnparia by botanists, and is allied to the 
apple and pear' n.it ord. linsacarr. 

ASH-WKD'NESDAY, the first day In Lent, 
so called from the ancient custom of fast- 
ing in sackcloth and ashes. 

ASH 'L Alt MAS'ONItY (aaciare, to chip • 
If a l ), in Architecture, consists of him ks of 
-.lone cut to rectangular or olher regular ; 
ligures, and laid In courses of uniform 
depth 

ASIIO'RE, a term for * on the shore or 
land,’ as opposed to aboard; but a ship is 
stud to bo ashore when she hast un aground 

AMl'DH, a term In plays for what is sup- 
posed to be said on the stage without being 
heard hj the other performers 

AMI'LUb (tLc horse-fly: Lat), In Ento- 
mology ,la genus of dipterous insects wlilch 
ptey on other insei ts Several of the spe- 
cie-. are nati\es of Britain. 

ASI* (usptx, a shield Or., because it colls 
Itself up bo as to resemble a circular shield ), 
a venomous serpent, the Naja haje of natu- 
ralists, a native of Lj bia and Egypt, where 
it was formerly < onshlered sacred, and the 
emblem of divlulty. Its bite is very deadly, 
and jet. the serpent chaimers make use of 
it in their performances It is supposed t( 
have been the instrument of Cleopatra*) 
death. The fatal cobra de capello belongs 
to the same genus. 

A SPAR' AK US (aintaragon : Or.), a well- 
known plant, the young shoots of which 
are eaten. It belongs to the order of Li- 
hacecp 

AB'1'EN-TREE, a species of poplar, the 
Pupulus trcmula of botanists The shak- 
ing of Its leaves with the slightest motion 
of the air is well-known 

ASPH AL'TUM ( asphaltos : Or, from Its 
use as a cement), a bituminous substance, 
found in abundance in different countries, 
especially near the Dead Br.i, and in 
Albania, but nowhere in such quantities 
as in the island of Trinidad, where there is 
a large plain of it, called the Tar Lake, 
which is three miles in circumference, and 
of an unknown depth Tt is also found in 
France, Switzerland, and In some other 
parts of Europe This substance, which is 
also called mineral pitch and compact 
bitumen, lias no regular structure, and 
breaks easily In any directum. It is a 
little heavier than water, melts easily, is 
highly inflammable, and burns with a red 
smoky flame. It i8 a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxjgcn, The ancients em- 
ployed asphaltum in the construction of 
their buildings. 

AS'PHODRL ( asphodeloH , the daffodil : 
Or.), a plant celebrated by the ancient 
poets, belonging to the Illy order. There 


are several species, most of which are 
natives of Europe 

ASPHYX'IA ( asphuxia : from a, without ; 

J and trphuxie, pulsation: Or), In Medicine, 

| a stoppage of the* power of respiration If 
a person’s throat wc re accidentally stopped 
up by the introduction of some foreign 
substance, and lie were to die in con- 
sequence, it would be a case of death by 
asphyxia 

AK'PIRATE ( aspiratio, from aspirv, I 
bicathe on * Lat ), in Grammar, a character 
I in the Greek marked thus (*), denoting that 
i h is to be Bounded before the letter to 
which it is prefixed. In English, the letter 
h is called aspirate, when it is sounded, in 
distinction from h mute. 

ASS (annus Lat ), a well-known animal, 
remarkable for Its hardihood and length of 
life. It is said to be a descendant of Lite 
wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous de- 
serts of Tartary, &e., celebrated in history 
for the tkry activity of its disposition, and 
Lhe ticetness of its course. Its charactei- 
IsLics are a long head, long ears, a round 
body covered with a short and coarse fur, of 
a pale dun colour, with a streak of blaek 
running down its back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not hairy all the waj , 
as in a horse, hut only at the end The best 
breed of asseH Is that originally derived 
from the hot and dry regions of Asia , but 
the beBt to be met with in Europe are Hie 
Spanish 

ASSAFCE'TI 1)A f fetidus, Blinking . Lat), 
a resinous gum of a very fetid Biuell, ob- 
tained from the Ferula Assa/attda, a peren- 
nial umbelliferous plant, a native of Per.- in. 
It comes into this country in small grains 
of different colours, hard and brittle, and 
is employed medicinally as a stimulant and 
antlspasmodic. 

ARSA'I (enough : Ita\), a Musical term, 
which indicates tiiat the time must l>o rea- 
sonably accelerated or retarded ; as allegro, 
quick ; allegro assai, still quicker; adagio 
ussai, still slower. 

ASSAS'SIN (haschiHCha, henbane . Arab ), 
which was used by such persons to produi e 
excitement), one who kills another, not m 
open combat, but privately or suddenly 

ASSAULT' ( asaaut : Fr. ; from assilio, I 
spring upon * Lat), in Law, an attempt or 
offer, with forte and violence, to doa bodily 
injury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon. As- 

sault, in the Military art, a furious effort 
made to carry a fortified post, camp, or for- 
tress, In whit h the assailants do not screen 
themselves by any works. 

ASSAY' ( essayer , to try: Fr.), In Metal- 
lurgy, is used to express those chemical 
operations which are made in small to , 
ascertain the quantity of metal contained ! 
in ores, or to discover the value or purity I 
of any mass of gold, silver, or other metal. 1 
This mode of examination differs from 1 
analysis, in being principally concerned 
about only one of tho ingredients in the 
ore or alloy, whereas tho object of the latter 
is to ascertain the quantity and proportion 
of every substance in the mass to which it 
Is applied. 

ASSAY'-MASTEK, an o Ulcer of the Mint, 
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whose duty It is to make assay of the gold 
and Bilrer 

ASSENT' (awentw, I agree with : Lat.), 
(The royal), is tlie approbation given by 
the sovereign In parliament to a bill wlibh 
has passed both houses; after which it be- 
(otnesalaw. The formal words by which 
this assent is expressed are in Norman- 
French. If it Is a bill of supply , the words 
are ‘ Le Roi (or la Koine) reinercie sos 
lojaux sujetB uccepte leur benevolence 
et afnsi le veiit’ If it is a public bill, not 
[ being a bill of supply, ‘ J,c Uol le \eut,’ 

I and If a private bill, ' Bolt fait comnic il cat 
! desire’ 

j AS'SETS (assez, enough* Fr ), In Law, 

| signittes goods or property in the hands oi 

I the heir, devisee, executor, or administra- 

tor, of a deceased person, chargeable with 
the pajmentof debts and legacies It has 
been extended to all properly which c.in be 
made available to satisfy a man’s lia- 
bilities I 

AK'SIDENT SIGNS ( assidco , I attend : I 
Lot.), in Medicine, symptoms which occa- 
sionally attend any disease incident to the j 
human frame ! 

ASSIGNABLE MAGNITUDE (as'UflVo, I 
assign : Lat.), In Mathematics, any Unite 
niiigiii tudo that can be expressed or speci- 
fied 

ASSI'GNAT ( /<>.), the name of the national 
paper currency in France during the Re- 
volution Four hundred millions of tins 
paper money were flint ntiuck off l>j the 
constituent assembly , witli tlie approbation 
of the king, Apiil 19, 1790, to be ledeemed 
with the pn.ieeds of the sale of the con- 
fisc ated goods of tlie church, &c They at 
length increased, by degrees, to forty thou- 
sand millions, and after a while they be- 
came of no \alue whatever 

ASSIGNEE' utsmgno, 1 assign to. Lat ),in 
Law, a person to whom something is made 
over One to whom is committed the ma- 
nagement of a bankrupt’s estate 
| , ASSIGNMENT (same dertv ), In Law, tlie 
I, act of assigning or truiiHfeirlug the ttiter- 

I I est or proiwrty a man has in a thing, or 
, of appointing and making over a right to 

another, and the formal Instrument by 
i which tlie act is nmde evident. 

! ASSIMILATION (aunt mi lotto, fiom a»- 
rlnulo, I make like to • Lat.), that process 
in the animal economy by which the 
different ingredients of tlie blood are 
made parts of the \ minus organs of tlie 
body 

ASSI'ZES (sessions : Nor. Fr), a meeting 
of the king’s judges, the sheriff, and juries, 
for the purpose of making gaol deliveries, 
and trying causes between individuals ; in 
some places held eight times a year. The 
assizes are general when the justices go their 
circuits, with commission to take allassi/es, 

I that 1 b, to hear all causes ; and they are spe- 
j cm! when Bpecial commissions are granted 
to hear particular causes 
I ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS (asaocio, T 
I unite with : Lat.). By this phrase is under- 
stood that connection between certain ideas 
which causes them to succeed each other 
Involuntarily In tho mind. To the wrong 
association of Ideas made In our minds by 
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custom, Locke attributes most of the sym- 
pathies and antipathies observable In men, 
winch work as Btrongly, and produce ns 
regular effects, as if they were natural, 
though they at first had no other origin 
than the accidental connection of two ideas, 
w Inch, either by the strength of the first 
impression, or by subsequent indulgence, 
are so united, that they ever after keep 
company together in the mind, ns If they 
were but one idea 

ASSO'DES (loathsome: Gr), In Medicine, 
a fever w*ith ex cess h e inward heat, though 
not so great externally. 

AKSOI'LE (ahtinulre, I ahsol ve : Fr 1, in 
our ancient Law-books, to absolve, free, or 
deliver one from excommunication 

AS'SONANCE (ussotio, I answer by sound 
Lat), in Poetry, is where the terminating 
words of tho verses ha\ e the same xoc.iDi 
sounds, but different consonants so that 
there Is no proper rhyme Spanish poetiy 
abounds with assonant verses 

ASSUMP'SIT (astumo, 1 Like up* Lat 1, 
ill Law, an implied promise to pn\ for 
work or goods, such as will sustain an 
action 

ASSUMPTION (assimptw, from same 
dsnv.), a festival in the Bonnn Catholic 
Church, kept on the 15th of August, m 
honour of the alleged miraculous as< cut of 
the Virgin Mary into heaven Assump- 

tion. in Logie, is tlie minor or second 
proposition in a categorical syllogism. 
Also, tlie consequence drawn fiom Die 
propositions of winch an argument Is 
composed 

ASSUMPTIVE ARMS (same drriv ), in 
Heraldry, such arms as a person has a 
right to assume to himself b\ \irtuc of 
some action, provided his right be con- 
finned by the approbation of his sovereign 
and the heralds Also, armorial bearings 
improperly assumed. 

ASKU'RANCE. (See Insurance ] 

ASTER (cf'i/c'r. a star Gr.), » genus of 
orn ttncntal plants belonging to the Compt* 
s ittr 

ASTERISK (atfemtos, from same * Gr 1, 
a litt le star ( * ) used in Printing as a mai k 
of reference. 

ASTERISVf (asttr, a star : Gr), in Astro- 
nomy, a constellation of llxed stars 

A'STEROI'DS (astir, a star, and 
form : Ur ), the small planets that cn dilate 
between tlie orbits of Mais and Jupiter. 
The first discovery took place In 1801. About 
eighty are now known, aiul new discoveries 
are being continually made. They aro con- 
jectured to bo tlie ruins of a large planet, 
shattered by some explosion. They aro so 
small that their magnitudes cannot be as- 
certained with certainty ; but it is thought 
that their total mass is quite insignificant. 

I In only two can disks bo perceived by 
l careful examination with very powerful 
telescopes * A man placed on one of them 
(says Sir John Herschel) would spring with 
ease sixty feet high, and sustain nogreatef 
shock In his descent than lie does oil 
the earth from leaping a yard. On such 
planets giants might exist, and those 
enormous animals which or earth require 
the buoyant power of water to counteract 
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their weight might there be denirens of appear to the naked eje, or as they are dls- 
the land.* entered by the understanding. Astronomy 

AR'THMA (Gr ), a disease of the lungs, maj be divided into Praetleal, Itntmnal, and 
causing paroxysms of laborious breathing Plijsual Practical Astronomy enahlts us, i 
ASTRAGAL (aetragalns, the ankle-hone . h\ means of instruments, to determine I 
Gr ), in Architecture, a little round mould- the apparent positions and motions of 
, lug in foim of a ring, serving as an orna- the beaten!} bodh s national Astronomy j 

\ ment at the top and bottom of columns teaches ns the modes of ascertaining their i 

II Astraoai., in Gunner}, the corner nug of real orbits and motions and gives us the 1 
ij a piece of ordnance means of caU uiating their positions in ad- 

j 1 ASTRA 'GALUS(sametfcrir \1n Anatomy, vance Various hypotheses nave at differ- ’ 

i the ankle-hone Astiiaoam’s, in ilotari}, ent periods been invented to explain their 

I Liquorice-- Vetch, the seed of tv lmli resein- apparent motions, and seemed sufficient to 
j ides In shape the ankle-hone. It belongs account for the phenomena known at the 
to the LeomnmossO' time of their adoption Hut they were 

, ASl’RIC'TJON \.a*tnngo, I hind Lot'), the exploded in succession, by more accurate 1 
I operation of astringent medicines observations 1‘hvsical Astronomy is the 

I ASTRIVGHNTS (same deriv ), medicines application of mathematical science to the 
, which cause the tihres of the muscles and investigation of the laws w.hich regulate 
blood-vessi Is to ( on tract lienee the} di- the moi ions of celestial Indies, the nature 
minn-li the tlovv of the Holds, atidare cm- of th»* forces which m ilntain them, and the 
, ploved to give tone, lessen glandular secre- effects produced hv the action of one on 
i t ions, stop the flow of blood from a ruptured another This sublime sc fence is founded 
j vessel, &< Mineral aculs, metallic salts, on observation, but it receives its last per- 
i tannin, and gallic acid, aie amongst the as- feet ion from calculation Outrunning the 
I trmgents commonly employed cautious advances of observation, It de 

I AS'TKOLAHK ( nitron , a star, and lam- scends from causes to phenomena, and cm 
ha no, I Lake Gr ), an instrument formerl} philosophic il principles explains all the mo- 
used for observing the stars It consisted tions, magnitudes, and periods of revolution 
I of two or more giaduatcsl c ire les, having a of the heavenly bodies It Is not within the 
common centre, hut so inclined to each scope of this work, however, to enter into 
ofhet, that the astronomer might observe the details of this science, but we shall 
in the* planes of different cm les of the briefly notice the most striking portions of 
splieie Its place is now supplied by the its history The generality of writers agree 1 
equatorial, theodolite, &c Ptolemy redured in assigning the origin of Astronomy to 
its form to a plane surf ic e, which he called 1 lie Chaldeans soon after the deluge For | 
a planetarium the purpose of making their astrologicil 

ASTUOL'OG Y {outrun, a star; and logos, pmllctions, to whicii they were much 
a discourse’ Gr), originally meant the addicted, as aNo for that of advancing t lie 
sfttne tiling as astronomy, but for a long science of Asriotiomv, they devoted them 
time, under the name of judicial astrology , selves to Hie studv of the heavenly bodies, 
it bus been used to designate an art wine h They discovered their motions and peculiar 
ma} ti ill} he said to be among the oldest rhaiaetets, and, from their supposed in- 1 
superstitions of the world, and who h con- tiuence on human affairs, pretended to 
sisted in judging or predicting human predict what was to come The Kg\pthuis 
events from the situation and different also cultivated the science of Astronomy 
aspects of the heavenly bodies. It is men- about tin- same time’, ami there are some 
turned in the Mosaic history ; and wc know who ascribe to them the honour of being 
that those wdio professes! the astrological its real authors The most ancient astro- J 
art, give so nine ii trouble at Rome, that mimical observations known to us are 
i hey w ere at length banished bv Tiberius. Chinese: one, mentioned by Montucla, viz. 
During tiie middle ages, astiology and as- a conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
trononi} were cultivated in connection bv Mercur.v, and the Moon, was made almost 
the Aralss, and their works on the suojccc ’2,500 years before the Christian era! That 
are Htill extant Nav, even so lale as the the Indian Brahmins also made consider- 
17tb cent urv, astrology had its defenders aide advances In tho science of Astronomy, 
among the learned men of Europe , but the among the earliest people of antiquity, 
Copernlcan syBtcm shook the foundations appears no less certain Rut, in the oli- 
of tins ancient sclent e, and, at the present scurity of ancient histor} , it 1 b no easy task 
dav, there are none hut artful plunderers to determine to what nation the merit 
and Ignorant dupes w’lio give it the slight- Is a< tually due Descending, however, to 
eat countenance. classic times, we find that Astronomy made 

ASTRON'OMY (astronomia; from astron, great progress in Greece, and that Thales 
a Btar ; and nonum, a law . Gr ) that science calculated a solar eclipse about 600 years b a 
which treats of the heavenly bodies, ex- Pythagoras also seems to have been pos- 
plaining the motions, times and causes of sessed of very considerable astronomical 
the motions, distances, magnitudes, gra- knowledge. He taught that tho earth was 
vllies, light, Ac., of the sun, moon, and not placed as the centre of the system, 
stars; the nature and causes of the eclipses hut revolved about the sun. After him, 
of the sun and moon, the conjunction and the Athenian Meton (lie. 432) introduced 
opposition o f the planets, and any other the famous lunar cyclo of lOyearB, at the 
of their mutual aspects, with the times end of which time the new moon appears 
when they did or will happen Since the on tho same day of the year as at the 
heavens may be considered either as they beginning of it, since 10 solar yenrs consth 
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tute verj nearly 235 lunations, a discovery 
W'hUh was then regarded as so Important 
that the calculation was engraved In letters 
of gold, whence the number which marks 
the year of the cycle la atill called gulden. 
i*ratosthencs, a Cyrcnian, who was born 
270 ho, measured the circumference of the 
earth ; and, being invited to the court of 
Ptolemy Euergetes at Alexandria, he was 
made keeper of the roj nl library, and set 
up there the armlllary spheres which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy afterwards used so 
effectually He also determined the dis- 
tance between the tropics to lie — of the 
1W> 

whole meridian circle, which makes the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic In his time to he 23 
decrees, 51 minutes and oue-thlrd Archi- 
medes is said to have constructed a plane- 
tarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies , and many 
others added to the stock of astronomh at 
knowledge , but none so much ns Hippar- 
chus, who flourished about 140 jears nr, 
and surpassed all who had front* before him 
in the extent of his researches. He showed 
that the orbits of the planets are eccen- 
tric, and that the moon moves more slowly 
In her apofree than in her perigee. 11c con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun 
and moon, collected accounts of eclipses 
that had been computed by the Chaldeans 
and Egj ptiaus.and calculated such as would 
happen for six hundred years to tome, 
besides correcting the errors of Eratosthe- 
nes in his measurement of the earth’s 
nrrutnfercme, aad computing the sun’s 
distance more accurately He is, how- 
ever, most distinguished by Ills catalogue 
of the fixed stars to the number of a 
thousand and eighty, with their latitudes 
and longitudes uud apparent magnitudes. 
These and most other of his observa- 
tions have been preserved by his Illustrious 
successor Ptolemy. From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of 
Astronomy , till the commencement of the 
2nd century after Christ, when Ptolemy 
compiled a complete system of Astronomy , 
In 13 bookB, which Is known under the name 
of Almagest, an appellation given it by, 
the Arabians, who translated it into their 
language In 827, and which, as the Ptole- 
nuean system, notwithstanding Its many 
errors, has maintained its value down to 1 
the latest times. The Arabians continued 
for many ages to direct their attention 
to astronomical science ; and though they 
confounded It with the dreams of astro- 
logers, they, nevei theless, deserve the re- 
gard of all who came after them, by 
their valuable observations. Among the 
Christian nations at this period a pro- 
found ignorance generally prevailed; but 
In the 13th century Astronomy, as well 
as other arts and sciences, began to re- 
vive in Europe, particularly under the 
auspices of the emperor Frederic II., who, 
besides restoring some decayed univer- 
sities, founded a new one, and in 1230 caused 
ihe works of Aristotle and the Almagest of 
Ptolemy to he translated Into Latin. Ring 
Alphonsoof Castile, about the same time, in- 
vited to his court several astronomers, and 


commissioned them to prepare a set of new i 
astronomical tables, w hich, under the name 1 
of Alphonsxne Tables, have acquired much 
celebrity, but which in the 17th century 1 
differed a whole degree from the true 
situations of the celestial bodies. We now 
approach the era of reviving science. Many 
astronomers of inferior note paved the 
way, by various insulated observations, 
for the great restorer of Astronomy, Coper- , 
ulcus, who, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, gave the science an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, exploded the Ptoleinaean hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the 
Copernican system of the wrorld, whh h, 
with a few modifications, 1 b now universally 
acknow ledged to be correct. He it was who 
gave the sun Its place in the centre of the 
planetary system, and who first concened 
the bold idea that the earth is a planet, like 
Mcrrurj, Venus, and the rest, and moves, 
in common with them, in an orbit round the 
sun His system did not, however, im- 
mediate!} meet with a general reception , 
and among Its opponents was Tycho Rrahe, ■ 
a Dane, who asserted that the earth Is im- 
movable, In the centre of the universe, 
and that the whole heavens turn round it m 
24 hours an opinion which he supported 
principally by the literal sense of various 
passages in the Bible, where a total absence 
of motion is ascribed t.n the earth His 
pupil and assistant, Kepler, however, found 
that all the planets revolve in elliptical 
orbits, in one of the foci of wdiich the sun 
is placed , and he moreover demonstrated 
that. In each elliptical revolution of the 
planets round the sun, an imaginary straight , 
line, drawn from the latter to the former, 1 
called the radios vector, always describes 
equal areas In equal times, and, lastly, that 
In the revolutions of the planets and satel- 
lites, the squares of the times of revolution | 
are as the cubes of the mean distances from 1 
the larger body. These great discoveries 
paved the way for view's Btill more compre- i 
hensive. Kepler had been Indulged with a I 
faint glimpse of the mutual tendency of all I 
bodies to one another; and Dr Hook went 
so far as to show that the motions of the , 
planets are produced by the attractive 
agency of the sun, combined with the force j 
which had originally projected them. But It ' 
was reserved for Newton to establish the law 
of mi hemal gravitation In its entire gene- , 
rality, and to apply it with demonstrative , 
evidence to all the movements within the 1 
solar system. His doctrine was, that all 1 
material bodies attract each other with a 
force directly proportional to the number of 
their particles, and inversely proportional 
to the squares of their distances. Descartes 
had sought the cause of the motion of the 
planets around the sun, and of the satellites 
around the planets, in the rotatory motion 
of a subtle matter. But Newton and Kep- 
ler have rescued the laws of the material 
universe from the thraldom of a false 
philosophy, and left to later times merely 
the development of the truths which they 
established. By the application of their 
principles, as well as by new discoveries, se- 
I vcral succeeding astronomers hare gained 
1 a high reputation ; thus, Halley by bis 
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theory of comets; Bouguer and Mauper- eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
j tms t by their exertions to determine the According to one Interpretation, the word 
form of the earth; Meyer, by bis lunar Bignldes * the Father of the Prince .’accord- 
tables ; and Bradley, by the discovery of the ing to another, ' a faithful parent.' 
aberration of light* The progress recently ATARAX'IA, or AT'ARAXY (ataiax>a, 
made In Astronomy has been very great, freedom from passion : from a, without. 
The existence of the planet Neptune was and taraxis, confusion : Or ), a term used to 
ascertained, not, as usual In such cases, by denote that calmness of mind which Be- 
chance, but by the most profound caIcuIr- cures us from all emotions at Ising from 
tlons; and its approximate position was vanity or self-conceit. In this consisted 
fixed before It was seen. These results were the Minimum bonum, or sovereign good, of 
attained, not by one, but by two astro- theRtolcs. 

nomers— one In England, the other In A'TAXY ( ataxia : from a, without, and 
France ; and neither knew of the investiga- taxis, order : Or.), In a general sense, the 
tlons of the other Forty years elapsed, want of order; with Physicians It signifies 
after the discovery of the fourth asteroid, the irrogularlty of crises and paroxysms of 
before a fifth was found ; ten more were fevers 

noon discovered, and their number has been A TKMTO (in time. Ital), In Music, is 

gradually Increased until about eighty have a term employod, when the regular mea- 
been found. An eighth satellite has been sure has been Interrupted, to show that the 
added to those of Saturn and it was dls- usual time Is to be again observed 
eovered on the very same day by an English ATHANA'SIAN CREED, a formula of 

and an American astronomer. The Improve- faith ascrll>ed to Bt Athanasius, which lias 
mentof telescopes, Ac., have led to the been adopted Into the liturgy of the Church 
liest results ; and better methods of calm- of England. In rnnsequenro of its com- 
lation and observation have enabled astro- mlnatfng character several attempts ha\o 
nomers to derive the greatest advantages been made to remove it from the Prayer 
from the more perfect means placed at their Book. 

disposal. j ATHEIST (atheo* from a, without ; and 

ASTROSCOPE (astran, a star ; and skopro, Theos, God * Or ), one who denies the exist 
I examine : Or.), an old astronom leal Instru- enee of God or Providence, 
ment, composed of two cones, on whose j ATH'ELING (at hr l, noble : Sax ), the title 
surface the constellations were delineated, given to the king’s eldest son among the 
and by means of which the situation of a Raxons, as that of Prince of Wales Is In 
star might easily be known. our time 

ASY'LUM (atiUon: from a, not ; and Milan, 1 ATHENA?'UM (Alhenaum, a temple d*'- 
I rob: C?r.), In Antiquity, a place of refuge dhated to Minerva: Gr.), In Antiquity, a 
for offenders, where they were screened public school In which the professors of the 
from the hands of justice. The use of altars liberal arts held their assemblies, the rheto- 
nnd temples for such a purpose was very an- rlcians declaimed, and the poets rehearsed 
cient. The Jews had their asyla , the most their performance'- That at Rome, built 
remarkable of which were, the temple, the by the emperor Adrian, was situated on 
altar of burnt offerings, and the six dues the Caplfollne hill, mid had a staff of pro- 
of refuge. Among the Greek r and Romans, feasors like a university Besides the lu- 
temples, altars, and statues were places of . structlons given in It, there were recitations 
refuge for criminals of every description. 1 by orators, poets, &c. Tho most celebrated 
They had an idea that ho who fled to the I Athenroa were those at Athens, at Rome, 
temple or altar submitted his crime to the mid at Lyons 

punishment of the gods, and tlmt It would | ATHLBTA5 (nlhUtf s, •-fighter • Gr.), 
be Impiety In man to take vengeance out of . In Antiquity, men of remarkable strength 
their hands. In former times the like lm- I and agility, disciplined to perform In the 
munltles were granted by the pope to public games. Under this general term 
churches, convents, &e. At present, an were comprehended wrestlers, boxers, run- 
asylum Is a placo of refuge for blind, deaf, 1 ners, leapers, throwers of the disk, and 
or other afflicted or unfortunate people. those who practised exercises exhibited In 
ABYM'PTOTE (a, not ; and sumpipto, T the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn 
fall together with : Or.): two lines which sports. In which there were prizes allotted 
continually approach each other, and yet to the conqucroi - 

never meet, are termed asymptotic or ATHWART', a sea term, signifying across 

asymptotes by mathematicians. At least the line of a ship s course, 
one of such lines must be a curve. How- ATHYM'IA (Or.: from a, without ; and 
ever Improbable the existence of such lines thumos, courage). In Medicine, the dejection 
may be, it can be easily proved. of spirits attendant upon some diseases. 

ASYN'DHTON (a, without; and Mindclon, AT'IBAIt, in Commerce, gold-dust ob- 
a bond : Gr.), in Rhetoric or Composition, talned on thp coast of Afi fen. 
the omission of conjunctions, or other con- ATLAN'TER (from Atlas), In Archltec- 
nectlng particles of speech, in older to tore, images of men, used as pillars, sup- 
, render the sentence more lively and lmprcs- [ porting buildings like Caryatides. 

I slve, as 4 1 came, I saw, I conquered.’ i ATLAN'TITES (supposed to be the 

I AT'ABAL, a kind of tabour used among daughters of Atlas), In Astronomy , aucthcr 
1 the Moors. ! name for the Pleiades. 

AT'ABEK, the title given to the rulers of i AT'LAR (probably from «, eupbon. ; and 
the small states into which the empire of tlao, I bear Or.), in Geography, a collection 
the Selfuk Turks was divided during the of maps, more properly a book containing 
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maps of the whole world , bo called from 
Atlas, who was fabled to have borne the 

world on his shoulders It la also the 

name of a chain of high mountains in 
Africa, extending from the coast of the 

Atlantic to the border of Egypt Atlas, 

a rich kind of satin, made in the East 
Indies: it is either plain, striped, or flow- 
ered, and Interworked with gold its marita- 
, factnre Is beyond the reach of European 
1 art. Though formerly in great repute, it is 
i hut little used at present. 

ATWOSPHERK ( atmos , vapour sphaira, 
a sphere • Or.) The ring of subtle, invisible, 
elastio flu-id, surrounding our globe, and 
reaching about 45 miles above the earth’s 
surface, is termed the atmosphere The 
i air of which it is composed is 81»> lighter 
i than water Four-fifths of it, by hulk, arc 
! nitrogen, the remaining fifth oxygen, it 
lias idso a little carbonic acid, ami some 
vapour of water, which varies ven con- 
siderably at the same place at different 
times, [flee IItgromktry ] Though Invi- 
sible, except in large masses, and without 
smell or taste, yet It ts a substance possess- 
ing all the principal attributes of matter; 
It 

hie, dilatable, and its pat tides are operated 
on. like those of other bodies, by chemical 
action. If is Indispensable to the life of all 
organic beings , it is the agent of combus- 
tion, and the principal medium of sound 
Although the atmosphere is one of the 
i most transparent bodies in nature, jet its 
transparency is not perfect Its particles 
absorb one portion of the light tiiej receive, 
transmit a second, and reflect a third 
Renee it is that light becomes diffused 
over terrestrial objects and enables us to see 
those upon which the ravs of the sun do 
not directly fall, ami hence the phenome- 
non of twilight, by which we see things 
after the sun has set The greater the 
extent of atmosphere traversed by rays 
i from a luminous body the fewer do those 
I rays become. The light of the sun in the 
zenith is much more poweiful than when 
It Is near the horizon The hlueness of the 
heavens Is owing to the reflection of light 
! by the particles of air, and not to the 
colour being proper to them The air has 
the property of reflecting the blue rays of 
I the spectrum more than the other rays. 
As the blue rays disappear with the In- 
creasing depth of atmosphere, the rod rays 
! become predominant, and this Is the reason 
that when the sun is at the horizon it 1 h of 
an orange or red colour The refracting 
| power of the atmosphere Increases from 
I the senith to the horizon, and causes us to 
see objects, except when they are in the 
senith, at places where they really are not. 

| Hence the sun’s disk l>ecomes enlarged the 
lower It sinks, and we are able to see a por- 
tion of It when. In fact, the whole Is below 
the horizon. The atmosphere has also a 
i polarising effect, and maps of Its polarizing 
, power have been constructed, from which 
; we perceive that the curves of equal polar!- 
| satlon are related to three principal neutral 
points or poles of non-polarlBatlon. Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone constructed an inge- 
•lious apparatus, which he called a polar 


i clock or dial, for detei mining the apparent 
i solar time as long as the sun's rays illumi- 
nate the atmosphere. His method consisted 
I in determining the diurnal changes of the 
I plane of polarisation at thenorth poieofthe 
sky. Instruments have been Invented for 
ascertaining the electrical condition of the 
atmosphere at any given moment at the 
place of observation. It appears that the 
atmosphere is nearly always positively 
electric, and that fluctuations in atmosphe- 
ric eie< tricity produce two maxima and two 
minima In the twenty-four hours As to 
the temperature of the air, as the sun Is 
the onlv Hourcp of heat which need he 
taken into account, it is manifest that there 
must boa considerable variation of tempe- 
rature in every twenty-four hours The 
minimum of this variation takes place 
about half an hour before sunrise, and the 
maximum in our climate about. 2 PH 
The extent of the daily range varlCB con- 
siderably at different places. It is least at 
sea, and greatest on the middle of a large 
continent Small islands ■-urrourided by ,i 
large expanse of ot ean enjoy an equable 
climate The less elevated the sun above 
the ho tlu efeehl 
power, because it-. rn\s ctoss a gi eater 
thickness of atmosphere, and many of 
them glance along the surface of the 
ground without resting upon It llrnro 
the coldness of the polar regions through- 
out the year, and of our climate In winter. 
Heme, also, the gi eater warmth of the 
atmosphere in the neighbourhood of the 
equator The higher we go into the at- 
mosphere the colder becomes the tempera- 
ture, because we move farther and farther 
out of the range of the earth’s reflected 
heat As to ot her phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, see Barometer, Hygrombtrv, 
Winds, Aurora Borealis 
ATOLL (Jnd ) or Lagoon Island, a ring 
formed by t oral-roophj tes in the ocean, en- 
c losing a tract of smooth water. Atolls 
abound In the Pad tic and Imlinn Oceans. 
The ring is usually elevated Into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes 
grow Tt Is often more or less Incomplete, 
and sometimes it consists of a great num- 
ber of separate little atolls The water 
usuallv breaks furiously upon the outer side 
of atolls They vnry In size, some being less 
than a mile in diameter, whilst theSuadiva 
atoll Is 44 geographical miles in one direc- 
tion and 34 in another, and Rimsky atoll Is 
54 miles by 20 [See Corai. Isla^dr.] 
ATOM ( atomos : from a, not ; and torn/,* 
cut: Or.), In Philosophy, an ultimate par 
tide of matter. Two opinions, directly 
opposed to each other, have long had cur- 
rency with regard to the constituent parti- 
cles of material thlngH ; the one, that mat- 
ter is composed of an assemblage of minute 
particles, or atoms, incapable of further 
division ; the other, that there is no limit 
to its divisibility, the smallest conceivable 
portion still consisting of an Infinity of 
parts The first of these theories, which is 
commonly distinguished by the name of 
the Atomic Philosophy, was originated In 
Greece by Leucippus ; It was supported by 
Demooritus, and subsequently improved by 
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Epicurus and his disciples. The Epicu- 
reans professed to account for the origin 
and formation of all things by supposing 
that these atoms were endued with gravity 
and motion, and thus came together into 
the different organized bodies we now see. 

ATOM'IO THK'ORY [See Affinity J 

A 'TONY ( atnnia , languldne>»B : from a, 
v ithout ; and tonos, a brace Gr ), a defect 
of tone or tension, or a relaxation of the 
solid 1 * of the bodv 

A'TRA Ill'LIS (hhick < holer • Lot), n dis- 
position to a dark biliary secretion, usual)) 
visible throughout the whole frame 

ATRIP', in Nautical langu.igc, is applied 

atrip when it Is just, drawn out of the ground 
in a perpendicular direction The* tnpsailf 

the cap 

A'TUOPA ( Atropo s, one of the Fates • on 
account of Its deadly effects), in Botanv, 
a genus of plants, of the nat order Sola- 
varerr, one species of wh ich, the A tropa Bel- 
ladonna, or Deadly Nightshade, Is remarkable 
for hearing hemes of a lino black colour, 
which are highly poisonous The flowers 
are bell-shaped, dn**kv on the outside and 
purplish within The fmir has a nauseous 
sweet taste, and is full of small kidnc*\- 
shaped seeds From it is extracted the 
medicine called Belladonna, w liirli is a nar- 
cotic and diaphoretic it is also employed I 
by oculists to produce dilatation of the j 
pupil, winch it does on being diopped Into 
theeje. It is said that the juice of this 
Id ant was mixed with the food with which 
the Scotch were bound to supply the Banes 
during a truce, and that thej weie so in- 
toxicated thereby, that Kweno’s army was 
in great part killed when asleep 

A 'TROPHY [a, not , nwdtrepho, I nourish • 
<7? ), a disease in which t lie body, or some of 
its parts, not receiving necessary nutri- 
ment, insensibly wastes away. 

ATT ACH'MENT {offarfirr, to stick to Fr.\ 
in Law, a process issuing, in a summary 
wav, from a c ourt of record, against a person 

guilty of contempt of its rules Fokkion 

Attaciimknt Under the custom of the 
City of London, whenever process for debt, 
fiom the mayor or sheriff's court. Is re- 
turned ml, the plaintiff may attach the 
debt due by a third person to the defend- 
ant, to satisfy his claim 

ATTACK' ( atlaquc Fr), J i the Military 
art, a general assault, or onset, made to gain 
a post, or any particular point. Every com- 
bat consists of attack and defence: the 
first is general!) the most advantageous , 
and an exiwrienced general chooses it, if 
possible, even m a defensive war Those 
attacks are considered the best, where all 
the forees can be directed in concert to- 
wards that point of the enemy which is the 
key of his position 

ATTAIN'DErt (teindre, to stain : Fr.), the 
penalty hy which the estate and life of atrai- 
tor or other convicted person are forfeited. 
It is the immediate inseparable consequence 
of sentenceof death Whpn that sentence Is 
passed, the person is said to be attaint (at 
tinctus. Lot.), and in law he is consldeied as 
already dead (cimliter mortuvs). A bill of atr 


tainder is a bill brought Into parliament for 
attainting persons convicted of high trea- 
son. A person attainted of high treason 
forfeits all his lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments; his blood 1 h corrupted, and he . 
and his poslority are rendered base; and 
tills corruption of blood cannot be taken 
off but l>> act of parliament. Attainders 
may be reversed or falsified (I e proven 
to be false) by writ of error, or by plea. 

ATTAINT' ( attnnte , a damage Fr.), in 
the Veterinary art. Is a diseased limb, pro- 
ceeding from a blow. 

ATTENTION ( at tent in , from attendo, I 
take herd bat ), the word of command 
given in the British arm), preparatorj to 
any particular exercise or direction, 
ATTENDANTS ( attenuo , I make thin t 
hat ), medic mes which dilute the blood 
VT'TIO (Attiko*, Athenian : Or.), In Arrlil- 
te< ture, a sort of building in which there 
Is no roof or covering to be seen, as was 

usual in the houses of the Athenians 

The Attic, or Attic htouy, is the upper 

story of a house The Attic iiarr is a 

peculiar kind of base employed chiefly m 
the Boric and Ionic orders. 

ATTICISM [aUikismns • Gr), a concise* 
and elegant form of expression, such as ,t 
polished Athenian might beexpec led to use*. 
The brilliant stylo of the* Attic writers was 
greatly admired by the Romans. 

ATTritE r attirait, apparatus* Fr.), In 
Heraldry, a term designating the horns of 
tags and similar animals in hi, i/, oiling coats 
if arms 

ATTOI/LENS ( (Utollo , I raise up: bat), 
in Anatomy, an epithet applied t.o certalr 
•s, otherwise called leva tores and ele- 
vatorr *• 

ATTOR'NEY (attoruatas, a person set In 
place of another * Mod bat ), one who is ap- 
niliited hy another to do a thing in his 
hseuce An attorney-at-law Is one w r ho 
ct.s in the courts of law* No attorney can 
practise In any court, unless he has been 
admitted and sworn nn attorney of that par- 
ticular court He must have served under 
articles of clerkship, In the office of another 
attorney, and must pass a public examina- 
tion. As an officer of the court in which 
io is admitted, an attorney enjoys several 
privileges, and in liable, on the other hand, 
to the censure and torrectlcm of the judges. 

— A pi writs attorney acts upon particular 
casions, and Is nutliorl/ed by a letter of 
attorney, which gives him full power to act 
ATTOR'NKY-UEN'RKAL, the chief law 
officer of the crown, appointed hy letters 
patent. The office is a very important one, 
and the duties numerous and onerous The 
holder conducts all suits and prosecutions 
in respect to the public revenue, exhibits 
informations against persons who disturb 
or endanger the state, appears on behalf of 
the crown in all legal proceedings where 
the interests of the crown come Into ques- 
tion, and, in conjunction with the solicitor 
general, advisee the government upon legal 
points. The chief lawyer of the day is 
usually selected for the post, and he la 
almost invariably knighted on receiving 
the appointment. Upon a vacancy occur 
ring in the chancellorship, or any of thA { 
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I chief Judgeships, It is the custom to make and to enwns and residents in a gallery. ! 

him an offer of the place Upon a change I closet, or any place where the sovereign I 

I of ministry he resigns office His income; happens to he. Auihkncr is also the | 

| from official and gcaeral business trails- ' name of an ecclesiastical court, held by the 

I acted by him usually exceeds 20,000/ a year 1 archbishop of Canterbury It originated ■ 

! ATTRACTION (nttrm hio, from attratio, I in the extrajudicial hearing of causes by 
draw to • Lat ), that property of bodies by i the archbishop at his own palace j 

which they mutually tend towards each j AU'DTT (audio, 1 hear • Lat.), a regular ( 

i other; it varies according to the nature of , examination of accounts by officers ai>- j 

I the bodies attracte d, and the circumstances pointed for that purpose 
1 under wide h this attraction takes place. All AIJ'DITOR (a hearer : Lat ), an officer np- 
. I bodies are supposed to consist of \ erv pointed to examine accounts j 

i small undecompos.ible particles named AUDfTO'RIUR MEATUS (Hie auditory 
atoms, which form groups teimed mole- passage : Lat.), the passage or entrance into ( 

I tales The immanent fore es of atoms, lead- the ear, conveying the air to the auditory . 

, ing to the formation of molecules, are nerve , 

named atomic forces, moloMiles though ATT'DITORY NERVES, the seventh pair t 

j < hemically decomposable are incapable of of nervesarising from the Medulla obUrn- 
I dec omposition b\ anj mechanical force gala, and distributed to the ear, tongue, Arc. I 
i 1 wh.itcxci , and, theicdore, in a mechanical AUGKTT'E <a dim of auge, a trough’ 

I , point of view, the* molec tile may be regarded Fr.), in Fortification, the wooden pipe | 
las tho fundamental element of bodies which contains the powder by which a mine ‘ 
ij Molecules aie kept at cc*rtam distances is flred | 

i .ipiit, l>\ a force called molecular force*, AT'GITK lavge, radiance • (Jr.), a mineral , 
i which exhibits itself in the form of attrw- of which there are many varieties, differ- j 
i t ion (frequently called the attraction of ing both in form and colour It is supposed ,, 
cohesion) when the space Ik tween the to be essentially the same as Horkblksdr, j 
molecules is inc reased, bur in the form of and that the difference of Its external a p- 
repulsion when such spate is lessened pearance arises from its having cooled more 
1 iSee CiiiAVt i a nc»J rapidly. Different names lia\ e been applied , , 

1 ATTRIBUTES ( attnbuo , I assign to: to some of Its most remarkable varieties , j 
i Lot), in Ijogb, are tho predicates of mix It is Durpnde when in greenish- white tran- i 
1 subject, or nil it ma} be affirmed or tie- sparent crystals , Sahlite, when it is In im- 1 j 

ideal of nm thing A a I’uiiuttks, in perfectly pragmatic and foliated masses, |, 

I 1’iiinting and Sculpture, are symbols added and Coccnlitc, when in small, slightly-coher- |! 
to a figure 1 or group, whit h arc* character!*- ing grains. It is one of those few mineral 1 1 
tic of the principal submet Thus theeagle substances the composition of which mav 1 I 
i is an attribute of .Jupiter, a peacock of be imitated by the artificial mixture of its I ' 

I i luno. a caducous of Mercuij , a dub of constituents, and subjecting them to fu- i 
1 i Hei Miles, &c sion. More than half of it consists of si- , | 

j ATTRITION (attntui, a rubbing against . Ilea; Its other component parts are lime , ,| 

I Lat), the rubbing or striking of bodies one magnesia, alumina, anil oxide of Iron It 1 
1 iga.nst another, so as to throw off some of is common in basaltic and volcanic rocks. , 
i heir superficial particles -Attrition, in AUGMENTATION {augmen, an Increase i 
i Roman Catholic Theologx, an imperfect Lat,), In Heraldry, a parflcuiar mark of 1 
1 kind of sorrow, which, with confession to honour generally borne either on the es- , 

! a priest, is considered to he a sufficient cutcheon or a Clinton; as argent, a hand n 
. moans of obtaining pardon for sm. gules, borne by every baronet who cannot j 

I AUCTION (iiiirtm, an increase : Lat ), a claim higher honour. 

\ public sale of goods to the highest bidder. AU'GUR (£>at ), an officer among the Ro- I, 

• A bidder at an auction, under the usual mans, appointed to ascertain the will of the 1 ; 
conditions, may retract Ids bidding any gods by the interpretation of signs and 1 
time before the hammer is down, but the omens, for the guidance of the state or in- 1 
fall of the hammer Indicates the acceptance dividuals. The augurs bore a staff or wand \ 
of his Offer by tin* auctioneer on the part of as the ensign of their authority, and their i 
the seller, and both parties are then bound, dignity was so much respected, that they I 
AU'CUBA JAI’ON'fCA, an evergreen were never deposed, nor were any substi- 
shrub, nat. ord Corrwrew, much cultivated tuted in their places when they were con- | 
in England, where we have hitherto had victed of the most enormous crimes. There ! 
1 only the variety with spotted leaves, and was a college of augurs, which, from n a 300 
| only female plants Mr Fortune has lately to Rylla’s time, consisted of nine. In his 
I sent male plants from Japan, so that we dictatorship they were increased to fifteen, 
shall now have the shrubs adorned during Julius Ossar added another one | 

winter and spring with bunches of red AU'GURY (augunum: Lot.), a species of . 
berries divination, or the art of foretelling events, I 

AUCUPATION t aucupatio : Lat,), fowl- practised by the ancients. Auguries origin- I 
ing, or the art of bird-catching. ally differed from auspices. Inasmuch as the 

AU'DIENCE (audientia, from audio, I latter were limited to the omens afforded l»y 
hear ; Lat), the ceremonious admission of birds, but In process of time they were ex- 
i ambassadors or other public ministers to tended to all omens 
the presence of the sovereign, for the pur- AU'GUST, the eighth month of our year, 
pose of presenting his credentials, taking containing thirty-one days. It was dedi- 
leave, ftc. in England audience is given cated to the honour of Augustus Ovsar, 
to ambassadors In the pretence-chamber, because, being In the same month (before 
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I railed Sextills, or the sixth from March) 
created consul, he thrice triumphed in 
Rome, subjugated Egypt to the Homan 
sway, and put an end to the civil wars. 

AUGUSTAN denotes something relating 
to the emperor Augustus; as, Augustan age, 
Augustan era, &c. 

AUGUSTIN ES, a religious order, esta- 
, Wished In the 11th centuiy, and called 
after the communities which had been es- 
tablished by Rt. Augustine, but which had 
long ceased to exist- They were commonly 
called Austin friars, and, before the Refor- 
mation, had thirty-two houses in England. 
There are nuns of this order, who, at Paris, 
are known by the n-unn of the religious 
iromen of St Genevieve, and their abbess is 
the chief of the order. They are clothed In 
black 

AUK, the popular name of some sea 
birds, placed by naturalists in different 
genera. All have strong bills and webbed 
feet The little auk ( Mergulus melano- 
leucos) Is only a winter visitor to Britain, 
and chiefly frequents the Orkneys and Shot- 
lands. The gieat auk ( Alca imjienms) has 
become extremely rare, and perhaps it may 
be extinct. The wings are so short that the 
bird cannot fly, but they are of great ser- 
\ice In diving for fish. The razor-bill is 
also an alca 

AU'LIC (because it, followed the empe- 
ror’s aula, or court), an epithet given to 
certain officers in the old German empire, 
who composed a court which decided, in 
most cases, without appeal This court, 
which was proverbial for the slow adminis- 
tration of justice, had not only concurrent 
jurisdiction with the court of the imperial 
chamber, but, in many cases, exclusive 
jurisdiction. The right of appeal, possessed 
by the estates, existed also in regard to the 
judicial decisions of the aullc court. 

AURE'LIA, or Chrysalis, the name given 
to the form which lepldopterous insects 
assume between the caterpillar and the 
winged condition 

ATJRE'OLA ( aureolus , a dim. of aureus, 
golden • Lat.), in its original signification, 
denoted a jewel which was proposed as a 
reward of victory in some public dispute. 
Hence the Roman schoolmen applied it to 
the reward bestowed on martyrs, virgins, 
&c , on account of t-heir works of superero- 
gation Painters use it to signify the glory 
which in old pictures is represented as sur- 
rounding the whole body, the nimbus being 
that placed round the head. The aureole was 
only given to the Father, Son, and Virgin. 

AU'EEUS (golden : Lat.'), a Roman gold 
coin, worth 25 denarii, or 100 sestertii ; and 
from 17«. Rid. to 2l« lid., according to the 
relative values of gold and silver. 

AU'RTCLH ( auricula , a dim of avris , the 
ear : Lat.), In Anatomy, that part of the 
ear which is prominent from the head, 
called by many authors Anns externa.— Au- 
ricles of the heart, two cavities in the 
mammalian heart, placed above the two 
cavities called ventricles. The auricles are 
In communication with the ventricles, but 
not with each other The right anricle re- 
ceives the blood after it has been distri- 
buted through the body and been collected 


by the veins Thence it passes into the , 
right ventricle, which propels it by the 1 
pulmonary arteries to the lungs, wnere it 
is oxygenated Collected by the pulmonarj \\ 
veins, it is conveyed to the left ventricle, 
by the contract ion of which It is sent along 1 
the main arterial trunk, called the Aorta, 
and 1>\ Its brain lies is distributed through 
the veins, and thus the circuit is com- 
pleted The auricles dilate and contract 
together; the ventricles also dilate and 
contract together, but these operations are 
performed alternately w ith those of the au- 
ricles These smeessive contractions and 
dilatations make the pulsations of the 
! heart, the contraction being called systole, 

| and the dilntatlon diastole. 

AU lllt’TliM same deriv ), a garden flow er | 
of which tiiere are manv cultivated va- 
rieties, all derived from the yellow Pnmulo 
Auricula of the Swiss Alps 

AURIC'ULAR OOISFEK'RION fsame de- 
rir), a mode of confession among Roman 1 
Catholics In fulfilment of the duty of 
confessing our sins ‘ to one another,’ en- i 
joined by Chnst, It became tin* custom in 
the early cliiin h to make piihln ( onfession 
of sins Certain incmm mem es, however ! 
at. lengtli arose from the practice, which m- ! 
duced Leo the Great, in the fifth cent in v , 
to recommend private confession to a priest 
in certain cascB But the obligation of an 
ricular confession was not imposed until 
the fourth council of Lateran, in 1215 

AURT'GA (a charioteer : Lat ), or the 
Wagoner, In Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, containing 
about 261 stars 

AURIROAL'PIUM ( Lat. from aims, t ho | 
car ; and scnlpa, I si rape ),a surgic al Instru 
tnent emploved to operate on the ear 

AURO'RA (tlio goddess of the morning, 
Lat), the morning -wilight, or that faint 
light winch appears in the* morning when 
the sun is within 1H J of the horizon. 

AURO'RA BOREA'LIR, in Meteorology 
the northern lights, a kind of meteor appear- 
ing m the northern part of the heavens, 
most frequent. 'tnd most brilliant during the 
winter Bolstice. We often see in the north, 
near the hoi i/on, usually a short time after 
sunset, a dark segment of a circle, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant ai ch of w hlt-e or fiery 
light; and this arch is often separated Into 
several concentrle arches, leaving the dark 
segment visible between them From these 
arches, and from the dark segment itself. In 
high latitudes, columns of light, of the 
most variegated and beautiful colours, 
shoot up towards the zenith, and some- 
times masses like sheaves of light are 
scattered in all directions. In the Shetland 
Islands, the merry dancers, as they are 
there called, are the constant attendants of 
clenr evenings, and cheerers of the long i 
winter nlghtB. In still more northern coun- 1 
tries, as Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, they ! 
greatly enliven the snowy landscapes. They I 
commonly appear at twilight, near the horl- I 
son, of adun colour, approaching to yellow ; j 
sometimes continuing in that state for se- I 
veral hours, without any sensible motion: 
after which they break out into streams of 1 
stronger light, spreading into columns,* ] 
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and altering slowly Into a thousand dif- 
ferent shapes, varying their colours from 
all the tints of yellow to tho obscurest 
russet They often to ver the whole hemi- 
sphere, and then make the most splendid 
appearance Their motions, at all these 
times, aie amazingly quick; and they as- 
tonish the h|K*ct.i for Willi the rapid change 
of their form. They break out In places 
where none weie seen before, skimming 
bilskly along the heavens awl arc suddenly 
extinguished, leaMiig behind them a uni- 
form dusky track This Is again illumined in 
tho same manner, and as suddenly left a dull 
blank In certain nights, they assume the 
appearance of vast columns, on one side of 
the deepest yellow, on the other declining 
■ w ay till i hey In < ome undistinguished from 
i lie sky. They ha\e generally a stre./.g tre- 
mulous mutton, which continues till the 
whole vanishes Duilug the* winters of 
IHT17 and 18,18, Hie Aurora Borealis was 
-evoral times witnessed in England ; but 
we, who only si e the extremities of this 
northern phenomenon, have hut a faint 
idea of its grandeur or Its motions. 
Various theories have existed respect- 
ing Its cause, but little doubt is now 
entertained of Um being occasioned by 
the passage of electimty through the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, where It 
s hi 

exactly resembling the effects of ordinary 
electricity when pa-bin g tin on gli rarefied 
nr There Is the same variety of colour ! 
nid intensity , the* same undulating motion 
and coruscations ; the streams exhibit the 
-nne diversity of character, being at one 
moment minutely divided In ramifications, 
and at another beaming forth in one body 
if light, or passing in distinct broad 
| lias 

dderahle, various parts of the stream as- 
sume that peculiar glowing colour which 
occasionally appears in the atmosphere, and 
Is regarded by the uninformed observer with 
astonishment and fr.tr 

AU'UITM FUI/M1NAN8 (fulminating 
gold : Lat.), a prec ipitate of gold, so called 
because of the explosion which it causes 
w hen It Is gently rubbed [See Fulminat- 
ing Uowdxk] 

AU'IIUM MIJSI'VCM (mosaic gold : Lat ), 
.111 obsolete name for bisulpliuret of tin, 
used by statuaries and painters for giving 
.1 gold colour to their figures 

AU'ItUM I ’OTA 'BILE (drinkable gold : 
Lat ). a preparation of gold not now used 

AUS'PICER (Lat : from arts, a bird , and 
the oba. specio, I behold), a kind of sooth- 
saying among the Homans, originally de- 
pending on the lligbt or singing of birds. 
[See AuuuuY ] 

AUSTRAL (A aster, the south wind : Lat .1, 
relating to the south : thus the six signs on 
the* south side of tho equinoctial are called 
austral signs 

AIJTO-DA-KE' (act of faith : Rpai t ), tho 
public infliction of the punishment of death, 
with many circumstances of solemnity and 
horror, upon those found guilty of heresy, 
In Spain and Portugal, at the instance of the 
Inquisition Those who professed penl- 
lence were strangled before their bodies 


were burned , the Impenitent were burned 
| alive. The last Spanish Auto-darft was cele- 
brated In 1080, at the wish of Charles II., 
who thought that a religious rite of this 
sort would draw down the favour of heaven 
upon him and his kingdom. Upwards of 
340,000 persons have suffered punishments 
of various kinds at Autos-da-ft, Jn Spain, 
from the first celebrated at Seville in 1481 

AUTOGRAPH (autos, self’ and graphn, 
1 wiite. Or ), an epithet applied to what- 
ever i- in a person’s own handwriting, as 
an autograph letter. 

AUTOM'ATON (automatos, self-moving: 
fiom autos, self , and mao , 1 Attempt : Or.), 
Every mechanical construction, which, by 
virtue of a latent intrinsic force not obvious 

the sight, can carry on for a certain 
length of time such movements as resemble 
those of an animal, Is an automaton. But 
the term is geneially applied to the figure 
'f an an 1 trial, to which motion is given by 
v heels, swings, and weights, Internally 
plac «d, and causing apparent animation ; as 
the median iuil chess-player and flute- 
player T In* practice of making these auto- 
mata is Time h less frequent at present than 
formerly ; ingenious met hank Ians now find 
themselves latter rewaided by direct! tig 
their Lalents to the self-acting machinery 
of modern liianufac turns As Dr. Ure ob- 
, * it, is in our modern cotton and 
tlax-mtlls that automatic operations are 
tibplayed to most advantage ; for there the 
elemental powers have been made to an! 
mate millions of complex organs. Infusing 
into forms of wood, Iron, and brass, an in- 
telligent agency.’ Many of the needs of a 
steam engine are automatic-ally supplied. 
Thus, the boiler is furnished with a self- 
feeding apparatus, and with a Bafety-valve, 
which corrects over pressure; the heat of 
the fire can he regulated by a valve ill the 
chimney acting automatically ; the engine 
Itself removes the condensed water, &c 

AUTUMN (auctumnus, from audio,, an 
increase. Lat , being tlie season of plenty), 
the third season In the year, which begins, 
in the northern hcmlspheie, on the day on 
which the sun enters Libra, that is, about 
the 22nd of September, and continues while 

is passing through the three signs, 
Li In a, Scorpio, and Sagittarius The elllp- 

form of the earth’s orbit prevents the 
four seasons from being equal in length ; 
and the precession of the equinoxes causes 
them to vary a little from age to age. At 
>rcsout the length of autumn Is 89 days, 10 
lours, and 47 minutes It Is the time whtc h 
the sun takes to pass from the autuiuual 
equinox to the winter solstice. 

AUTUM'NAL SIGNS, the three Bigns, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through 
which tho Bun passes during the season of 
autumn 

AUXILIARY VERBS (ausrUium, assist- 
ance : Lat.), In Grammar, are such verbs as 
help to form or conjugate others : as, in 
English, the verbs ' to have* and * to he.’ 

AVA'TAU (descending: Ante.), a term 
used by the Hindoos to express an Incarna- 
tion or descent of Vishnu, their deity, of 
which nine are believed to be past, ani 
the tcuth is yet to come. 
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A'VB MA 11 I' A (hall, Mary: l at.), the 
Latin form of the angel Gabriel’s saluta- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. [See Angel uh 
Domini.] 

A' VENUE (Ft. ; from advemo, I arrive at : 
Lat.), in ornamental Gardening, a walk 
planted on each side with trees, leading to 
a house, garden-gate, wood, ire., and ge- 
nerally terminated by some distant object 

Avenue, In Koitlflcation, an opening 

or Inlet into a fort, bastion, «fec. — -In Ar- 
chitecture, an approach to a palace or man- 
sion, by a long line of columns, arcades, 
statues, Ac. 

A'VERAGE, the result from dtvtsion of 
several sums added together by the uu 
her expressing how many of them have 
been added Thus, if I buy a pound of any - 
tiling for 5s, another pound of it for 4s. 
mid a third pound for 3*» , I have paid, on 
an average, 4s per pound* tli.it is, if each 
pound lmd cost 4s. the whole would have 
come to tlio same sum , and the average is 
formed by adding 5*., 4s , and 3s., wh 
make 12s, and dividing by 3, the number 
of pounds, which gives 4s. The method of 
non ages la a potent instrument of research 
which lias come into use only of late years 
It has been applied to physical phenomena 
as well as to the social and moral conditions 
of man, and has contributed greatly to tti 
extension and accuracy of our knowledge. 
General Average, a term used among 
merchants and shlp-owneis, to denote the 
quota or proportion which each merchant or 
proprietor In the ship or lading is adjudged, 
upon a reasonable estimate, to contribute 
for any damage, loss, or necessary expense 
which has been Incurred by any one for the 
good of all 

A 'VI ARY ( amartum from avu, a bird : 
Lat ), a place set apart for feeding and pro- 
pagating birds. 

A'VOIIIDUPOPS (avoir du poids, to have 
weight: Fr., because employed In weighing 
heavy goods), a weight used in England, the 
pound being sixteen ounces 

AWARD', In Law, the judgment of an 
arbitrator, or of one who is not appointed by 
the law, but Is chosen by the parties them- 
selves for terminating their difference. 

AWEIGH', a sea term, denoting that the 
anchor 1 b just drawn up, and hangs perpeu 
dicuhirly. 

AWL'WOUT, the popular name of the 
Subulana aquatica ; a British plant belong- 
ing to the order Crunferae, so called from Its 
awl-shaped leaves, which grow In clusters 
round the root. It expands its white ilowers 
under water. 

AWN, a slender sharp process issuing 
from the glume or chaff in coru and grasses . 
the beard 

AX'E-STONE, a mineral : a sulvspecies of 
nephrite, of an olive or grass-green colour. 

1 1 is a tough sUiro-magnesian stone, found 
chiefly in New Zealand and the South Sea 
Isles, where it is used by the natives for 
axes and other instruments. 

AXIL'LA (Lat.), in Anatomy, the arm-pit, 
or the cavity under the upper part of the 
arm.— A xilla, in Botany, the apex of 
Itoe angle formed by a branch with the stem, 
or by a leaf with a branch. I 


AX'INITK (ajfliif, an axe Gr ), a mineral 
which sometimes occurs in lamellar masses, 
but commonly in axe-shaped crystals. Its 
edges are thin and sharp, like an axe, 
whence its name Its principal tonsti- 
tuents are silica, alumina, ami lime It 
has been found in Cornwall and Saxony. 

AX'IOM (axioma, from axwo, 1 demand: 
Gr ), in Philosophy, is such a plain, self-evi- 
dent proposition, tli it it cannot be made 
more plain and evident by demonstration , 
because it is itself better known than any- 
thing that can be brought to prove It. By 
axioms, called also maxims, are understood 
all common notions of the mind, whose evi- 
dence is so clear and forcible that a man 
cannot deny them without renouncing com- 
mon setibc and natuial reason 

AX'IS ( Lat ), in Anatomy, the second ver- 
tebra of the neck, so called from the beads 
turning on it like an axis Axis, in As- 

tronomy, an imaginary right line supposed 
to pass through Llie cuith, sun, planets, si- 
teliltes, &< , and about winch Liiey perfoim 
their respei tivediurual rotations The ax is 
of the earth Is inclined to the ecliptic at an 
angle of nearly stxty-Bix degrees and a half 

Axis, in Geometry, a right line ton 

eeived to be drawn from the \ertex of a 
figure to the middle of the base it is so 

died because the figure, by revolting 
_ >und tins line, is conceit ed to generate a 
solid The axis of a circle Is the same as 

the diameter. Axis, in Mechanics, a <ei 

tain line about wlm it a body may move, as 
the axis of a balance, At ——Axis. In Optics, 
Is that ray , among all others that aie sent 
to a lens which passes through its teutit 
— -Axis in Pkiutrociiio, or wliwl <i/u/ 
axle, one of the live met lumbal powers or 
simple machines It consists of a wheel 
(Peritrochius) llxed on an axis The powc r 
is applied at tlie eircun fereiueof the wheel, 
and the weight is raised by a rope that Is 
- mild up in the axis while the wheel turns 

...uiid Axis ok Oscillation is a line 

parallel to the horizon, passing through the 
centre about which a pendulum vibrates, 
and perpendicular to the plane in which it 
oscillates.— — Axis of a vessel Is an imagin- 
ary line passing through the middle of it, 
perpendicular to its base, and equally dis- 
tant from its sides 

AX'OLOTL (Mct), a llsh-likc animal liv- 
ing lti the lake whuli is adjacent to the 
city of Mexico. It Is furnished with botli 
lungs and gills; ami Is therefore truly am- 
phibious It is esteemed as an article of 
food Natuiallsts place It In the family of 
iiir emitter. 

AYE AYE (Cturomy* Madagasoarient/ls ), 
uie name of a Madagascar quadrumanous 
animal, allied to the lemurs, remarkable 
for the position of the mam mm at the 
lowest part of the abdomen, and for having 
the middle finger of each hand very long 
and slender, and terminated by a hooked 
claw. The large front teeth enable it to 
gnaw wood easily, and it. is supposed that, 
in its native woods. It eats into trees, for 
the purpose of devouring the lame of In- 
sects, which It. extracts with its long finger. 
But in captivity, In this country. It rejects 
all the Insect larva? offered to It Its h.ihfti 
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U8 nocturiml. Its curious structure linn of the constituents of atmospheric air, ! 
excited much Interest and some contro- otherwise Nitroukn, which see. | 

versy amongst zoologists A'ZURK (azturro Hal ), the blue colour of I 

AZA'LEA ( azaleoa , dry: Or.), In Botany, the rky. Among Painters, this word ori- i 
a genus of plants with beautiful mono- ginally signified lapis lasult, and the blue [ 

’ petalous flowers, the chief species of which colour prepared from it At present the j 
1 are flowering shrubs, Inhabiting North latter is called ultramarine , and the blue . 
America and China. They belong to the glass made from the earth ol cobalt and 
n.il ord. Fncaceee, and aro allied to the other verifiable matters, which, when in 1 
l hododeudron. masses, is called smalt, is, in the state of j 

AZ'IMUTH ( aasamt , a path Arab), in fine powder, known by the name of azurt \ 
Astionomy, an arc of tlie horizon inter- Azure, being employed to colour starch. Is 

cepted between the meridian of the place also called starch-blue Azure, in He 

and the vertical circ le passing through the raldry, the blue colour in the arms of any 

< entieof a relcsLiai object Magnkticai. person below the rank of a baron. In the 

Azim in h is an arc of the horizon contained esc utcheon of a nobleman it is called sup- , 
between the sun’s azimuth circle and the phire , and in that of a sovereign prince, 

I magnetic meridian- — -Azimuth CmchVR, Jupiter In engiavmg, tins colour is ex- | 
or vertical circles, imaginary great circle*- pic ssed by lines or strokes drawn horizon- i 
passing through the zenith and nadir, and tally | 

cutting the horizon at right angles The A'ZYM A (azumoi • from a, not , and zumi, 1 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies are mea- leaven dr ), the feast of unleavened bread j 
sored on these circles — - Azimuth Com- among the Jews j 

pass, an Instrument for finding, in a more A'ZYMITES (same ilcriv), in Church His- 
aeourate manner than by the common sea tory, Christians who administer the eucha- 1 
compass, the maguetic-al amplitude of the rist with unleavened bread This appellation , 
sun or stars wasgi\ en t > the Latin by the Creek church, 

AZOTE (a, not; and sue, life. Or ), oue and also to the Armenians and Maronite** 
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B. the second letter and first consonant muzzle, cheek pouches, iscldatic callosities, 
in all European and most other alphabets, and generally no tail. They aro the ugliest 
is formed by a quick omission of the of the tribe, and have fierce and brutal dls- 
1 bieath, and a sudden opening of the Ups , posit ions, which render them tameable with 
I , it is therefore called n labial, and its pro- great difficulty They are vegetable feeders, 
i nunclatlon dlfTers but slightly from p anil They herd togethei In troops, and when they • 
v Among the Homans, ll was used as an are living near cultivated ground, they 1 
abbreviation. In Inscriptions, for llacchu, make predatory incursions at night upon it. 1 
j At. ;BB for bene bene, that is optime (best), Their limbs aro strong, the face dog-like, ■ 

I HP. benefactum (done under favourable and the teeth of the same number and form | 
auspices), affixed to decrees, Ac We use It as in man The common baboon (C. papio) 

\ fur Bachelor, as B.A Bachelor of Arts. HI) is an inhabitant of the tiuinea coast The 
1 Hachelor of Divinity ; for before, as B C Be- Herrins (C. hamadn/as ) lives in the niouti- 
fore Christ ; for Bath, as C B Companion of talus of Arabia and Aby ssinia, and its figure 
i the Bath ; G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath , in a sitting posture frequently appears , 
| ! forbene.asN.B notabeve (mark well), &c. II, upon the temples and tombs of Egypt It 
j i as a numeral among the Romans, stood for was dedicated to Thotli and the moon, and . 

I I 800, and, with a dash ovei It, for 3000 H, m appears as the second amongst Lhe fmn 1 
1 1 the ecclesiastical calendar, is one of the do- gods of death The ehacuua (C porcanus) is 

! ] minlcal letters.and in Music is tliese\entb a native of South Africa, and is well known 
1 1 note In the gamut. to the people of Cape Town The Mandrill 

i | BA'AI,, an idol among the ancient Plia*- (Papw mormon) Is the largest species, 
i ni clans and Carthaginians, worshipped BABYLON'ICA, in Antiquity, a species of 
I chiefly at Tyre; supposed to represent t lie rich weaving, so called from the city of 
, sun, and to be the same as the Bel or Heins Babylon, where the art of weaving hang- 
I of the Creeks. The wend signifies lord or ings with a variety of colours was first 
I commander; the character of the idol was invented 

Varied by different nations and at different BABYLON'ICB, in Literary History, a 
I limes Of the niauncr in which Baal was fragmeut of the ancient history of the 
| Worshipped we have only imperfect and eon- world, ending at 267 years before Christ; 
traclietory statements ; but wo are informed and composed by Berosus, a priest of Baby- 
in the Bible that human victims wore among ion, about the time of Alexander, 
the sacrifices offered to him BABYUOUS'SA, the Indian hog. This 

BABOO'N ( baboum : Fr ), the popular quadruped, Jthe Babirussa Alfurus of natu- 
nanie of the members of the genera Cyno- ralists, belongs to the hoar tribe. It is a 
cephalus, and Papto, apes with projecting native of the Indian Archtpolago, and la r«- 
rldges above the eyes, long and truncate markable for the great development of tns 




upper canine teeth, which curl upwards, 
I bending like horns, and almost touching 
; the forehoad 

| DACCA ( Lot /, In Botany, the berry, a 
' succulent fruit, such as that of the currant 
> 1 and gooseberry, in which the calyx adheies 
. 1 to the ovary, and the parietal placentas 
' 1 when the fruit is ripe form a pulpy mass, 
in which the seeds lie 

1 BAOOALAU'REAT (prohablj from bacns 
1 lauiei i donatus, presented with laurel 
berries : Lat , on account of the custom 
1 among the ancient Creeks and llomans, and 
■ the modern Italians, of crowning distin- 
guished persons with laurel), the first and 
lowest degree in continental uuiveisltie>, 
equivalent to the degree of bachelor of ai t» 
I with us 

I, BAGCII ANA 'LI A (from Bacchus), feasis 
! cctehiated in honour of Bauhus by the 
] am lent. Greeks and Romans Their times 
; of celebration were spring and autumn, the 
| former in the city, and the latter in the 
I 1 fields The celebrants personified Rllenus, 
I 1’an, fauns, sal) th, &c , and in this manner 
1 | appeared In public, acting fi anticall), and 
! < rving out Evoe Bacche ! or Jo Itacche 1 
J BAOCIF'EKOUS (bacca, a berry ; and 
ftru, 1 binr . Lat ), a teim applied to beir)- 
I bini mg plants [See Dacca J 
1 BACH'ELOR |>ee Baccalauiikat] Con- 
| nected with knighthood, it lias been deriv ed 
j from tlie baculus, or staff with winch 
I knights were usually invested , or from has 
! >'hevaliers, an inferior kind of knights In 
| old French, the word signifies a young man, 
as bachaktte, a joung woman , In its primi- 
tive sense, meaning one who has not been 

married. Bacjiklou, in the Universities, 

! one who lias attained the first degree lti the 
i liberal arts and sciences in the particular 
; study to which he devotes himself At 
! Oxford a student must have resided twelve 
1 terms, at Cambridge nine, befoie he 
i can take the degree of Ba< helor of Arts. 

I Bach k lor, an ancient denomination 

of knighthood, given to such as had not a 
{ sufficient number of vassals to tarry their 
! banners, to such knights-hanncrcts as were 
not of ago to display their own banner, to 
l i young cavaliers little more than initiated to 
! arms, and, in a very honourable sense, to 
1 him who had overcome his antagonist In 

, ! the tournament Knioiith Bach kloks 

I I the lowest rank of knights, whose titles aic 
I not hereditary. These au the knights of 
i modem days 

| | BACK, a word used in vaiious nautical 
, phrases ; as to ‘ back an anchor,’ to * buck 
I the sails,’ to ’back astern,’ <Lc. ; meaning 
I tocairyout a small aucuor to support the 
! | target one— to ui range the sails for the ship 
i to move banc, m consequent e of the tide 
I favouring her— to manage the oars in a waj 
contrary to the usual one, to move a boat 
stern foiemost, &c The word back lias 
also various figurative us well as tei bubal 
applications 

BACKGAM'MON (bach, little; and cam- 
1 mm, a battle : Welsh), an ingenious game 
i played by two persons with the help of dice, 
i on a board or table divided into parts, on 
| which are twenty-four black and white 
■paces called points. 


| BACK/PAINTING, the method of paint- 
ing mczzotlnto prints pasted on glass with 

| oil colours 

j BACK 'STAFF, an Instrument used before 
the invention of the quadrant and sextant, 
l for taking tho sun’s altitude at sea; it had 
i this name because the back of the observer 
whs turned towards the sun. 

| BACK 'STAYS, the ropos or stays which 
extend from the topmast heads to both 
sides of a ship, to assist the shrouds In sup- 
porting the masts, when strained !>) a 
j weight of sail, and to prevent them from 
giving w.i) and failing overboard 
t BA O'U LITER (buculum, a stick: Lat.), a 
genus of fossil shells of a straight form, 
allied to the ammonites It is so uhuudant 
in the chalk of Normandy, that the name 
of bacuhte limestone has been given to it 

BADGE, an exterior ornament of a coat 
of arms, originally worn by the retainers 
or attendants of the nobility, ltfel. into 

disuse in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

In Naval An hi tec tore, an ornament plaied 
, oil the outside of ships near the stern, con- 
taining either a window or the representa- 
tion of one 

BAD'GFH, tho Melts taxusof naturalists, 
an animal whuh Inhabits the north of Eu- 
■ rope and Asia, and is found in many parts 
1 of England. It is of a clumsy make, with 
| short thick legs, and long claws on tho 
fore feet , is ver) indolent and sleepy , feeds 
| on insects, roots, earth-nuts, or berries; 

J burrows during winter, hunts by night, 

1 and lies concealed by day 
| BAG'GAGE (Fr ), In Military affairs, the 
I clothes, tents, utensils of different sorts, 
provisions, and other necessaries belonging 
to an army 

BAG'NIO ( bagno , a bath - Jtal), a house 
with conveniences for bathing and other- 
wise i lean sing the body In Turkey.it J 

I is the name of piisous where slaves are 
I kept 

BAG'PIPE, a musical wind Instrument 
used chiefly in Scotland and Ireland. It is 
of high antiquity, and consists of two parts, 
namely, a leathern bag and three pipes. 
The bag of tho Irish pipes is filled with 
v ind by a bellows, that of the Scotch pipes 
by the mouth : and each is compressed with 
the arm, so as to sound the pipes. There are 
three of tho latter; two of them, called the 
! great and little dninei, have hut one sound 
! e.ich ; tho third Is something like an oboe, 
and has eight finger-holes. Sometimes there 
are other pipes 

BAIL (builler, to deliver up : Old Fr ), in 
Law-, sure tie- given for the appeaiance, 
when required, of aperBon on hts being set 
fiee from custody. In civil cases, bailiB of 
two kinds, above and below bail below, or 
(oiiunou bail, is bail to the sheriff, and 
bail above, or special bail, is ball to the ac- 
tiou. When a person is arrested on affidavit 
that he 1 b Indebted to the plaintiff 201. or 
upwards, and that there Is probable cause 
for believing he intends to leave the king- 
dom unless discharged by a judge’s ordor, 
he cannot regain his liberty if he do not 
execute a bail-bond to the sheriff, that he 
will, at a period mentioned In the bond, put 
in special bail. At this period he must dthef 
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put in special ball. consisting of two or inon scales and the steelyard consists In \ 
nore peruous, who uudci take that If lit* losae thN, that In the former a larger power or I 
the verdict lie shall pay the amount awarded more weight is used to estimate the weight 
against him, or lender him sell to custody, ' of a heavier body : in the latter the same 
or that they will do it for him . or lie must | power is c inploy cd, hut applied at a varying 
return himself into eiistod\ In ( eis of distame from the fuUrum ot fixed point 

felony, bail is taken b\ the in igr-rutes [Nee Lrv ku ) The hydrostatic balance Is 

wheiP time is a pn sumi»tion, liom tin* i ail insliiiment to dcteimlue the specilic 

iniureoi i lie ease and the i liarac tc t of the I gray ity of tin id and solid bodies 1 !m 

person, (hat he will not ,il»cniid fiotn the ' <rs<c<it/ Ualann is used to ascertain the exact 

kingdom To admit to bad is to i please | weight of the different lin fallic bodies of 1 

upon security gi\en by bondsmen 7b .which an me, &< , is composed In ar- I 

justify bait, is to prove hv flu* oath of flic < omits, bidmin is tin dijhruueo/ two | 

pc rson that lie is wm th tin* sum im which hence , to pay ,i balance is to pav the differ- i 
In is surety l>« \ mid ills dt bis 1 mice niui make tin* two accounts eijuni 

BAILEE' i same ticrir), in L uv . the per- , Bai.avct, or Libia, in Astronomy, a | 

son to whom I he* goods oi auoilui (the sign In the /neluc vvhn h tliesunenteis.it ! 
bailor) aie clc*li\eied Jot some piuposemi flic aiitumuil eciluuo\ — liALANCR, in | 
the express nr implied (oiiii.nttli.il thee ; llmology, ih.il p.ut ot i watch which, by i 
shill l>e deliv eied to some t libel person oi i Its inert u, it gul, lies ihe beat, and produces 
ledeliveied to the 1 b ulm The ease of ac.u- ! equ ihlt* m<>t ion 

mi to whom goods nio entrusted to he BVI,\\(E OF POWER, the equipoise 
conveyed to some third pirt\ is at ec ->f m mitnm and muon, .in object of much 
bailment Tlie n min ol the goods is the i solicitude amongst politician*!, with a view 
bailor .nid the ean lei is the bade e to present nnv one nation bee ornlug greatly 

BA I'Ll EF isame ifmr), a suboidinate ' stronger than, and domineering o\ er, the 
nnpmti.ile or officer appointed within ajotliei- 

piitUularjuoc met oi distnc t as the lutlt 11 BALANCE OF TEA BE, In Commerce, 
ol bundled lihi'itv. Ac .SlieiiflVhHilifl-theoqiialilybotvveeiithevalueoftlioeoni- 
ureoffh t is appointed hy the slienff to c*x* - moelities bought of foreigners, and the 
cute writs These, being bound lit bond **»(•% due of the nal h t pioeluc flons cxpmtc d 
the shcofr for tin due exec ution of then i An opinion w. is long enter tallies! that, wlie it 
olllce, are called bound bailiffs, \ulg.uly a nation linpmts to a gie iter extent than 
bum-bailiffs - Wat vh BAiuvv.anofllcei it exports, the balance of trade is again st 
w ho seal c lies ships, gallic is toll fot am hor- it —that is, that it loses by its track* ; and cue 
age and ,u rests pe rhoiis fm debt upon the tursA But this opinion is now proved to 
water I he utterly groundless So tar from an ex- 

BAl'LIWICK ( bailh , a bailiff: AY.; and ccrr of exporta over imports being any eri- 
rirus, a village Lot), allbert y exempt from | tenon of an ael\ autageous commerce, it Is 
tin* power of the sheriff, in which distrh t . cMieotly the leveise , loi, weie tlie value of 
the lend exeieiwsthe olllce of sheuiff, and the exports gi eater than the value of the 
appoints ids own bailiff A hadiwie k isalso imports, mm hints would lose in every 
! Hie hundred, or district, through wine h the tiansactloii with foreigneis, and the trade* 

! authority of a bailiff extends ■ with them would he speedily abandoned 

I BAIO'CO (/tat ), a small emu in tlie Papal BA'LAS HIJ'BY, Iri Mmeralogv.a ruby of 
State's, one hundred of which make a Ko Ihe bright Mil spinel kind K is mueli less 
man eluent 1 valuable th hi the out ntai ruby, or red sap- 

B Al'It AM, a festival among the Turks, In phire 
imitation of tlie On i stum Iiastei, tele* HAL'CONV (balcovc, a eanopy /fat), in 
hrated after the fast of lUinazan, w’lien it Aiehitecture, a pi ejection from the frontof 
Ik customary to send piesentH from one to , a house, surrounded by a balustrade or open 
anothei, and otherwise to expiesa tlie joy galleiy In large* buddings balconies are 
frit on the 0( casion. 1 susceptible of c onsideruhle elegant o of de- 

BA1ZE, a coarse woollen stuff, with along rotation, and nniv he made highly orna- 
nap, sometlmea fri/.e*d cm one side it Is mental to the tdillces to which they are 
without wale, being manufactured cm a , attached 

loom with two treadles, like ilannel I li \ r.I) UTU'NO ta c auopy Ital ), in Ar- 

BAIJE'NA (phnlmna, a whale (ir ), a go- , c Inlet Line, a kind ot canopy erected over 
nus of Whales, which includes the right- annltai. 

whale of sailors. I B \ LISTEN (from balhsta • Lat ) [See Film 

BA'LANCE (perhaps from bthmx. fn, two; 1 Fish ] 
and lanx, the basin of a balance Lat), an BALL (Germ ),ln Milltai \ affairs, rompre- 
instrument for weighing commodities, eon- bends all sorts of bulletsfor flre'-nrms, from 
slstingof ahe*am or lev er suspended exactly I the* cannon to the pistol Balls for pistol" 
in the middle, with a Hcale* hung to each ,ind small arms are nude of lead, hut can 
extremity, botli scales being of precisely non-balls are formed of cast iron 
equal weight . Hence the term balance, in I B M/LAD (ball at a • Ital.), a short, lyric 
Mechanus, Is understood to mean a pecu- composition, or talo in vcise, of a simple 
liar appllc iiLlon of that simple medin ideal and popular character, 
power called the lever, by which it is ren- BA f/L AST (hallo, I etist : fib.). In Navlgn- 

! elerod useful in detenu niing the difference i.ion. stones ot other weighty articles placed 
I nr equality of weights In heavy bodies, and in the hold of a vessel when she has no 
I ronsequenrly their musses ot quantities of rirgo on boaid, with the view of sinking 
matter. The dlfleience between the com- hei to the pioper depth in the water In 
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Hallway Engineering, lmllast aiguilles that | feet of gas — A fire-balloon Is inflated with 


part of the road which forms a firm founda- 
tion for the rails and their sleepers The 
best material for the purpose is broken 
stone 

BALT/ COCK, a hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the end of a lever, w hicli turns the 
stop-cock of a cistern pipe by floating on 
the sui face of the water, and thus regulates 
the supply 

BAL'l.ET (fY), a dramatic enteit.iin- 
inent, consisting of action and dancing 
mily, invented by the Hall uis 

BALLIST^ or BALL1S"JVE (7 at , from 
hallo, I throw (hr) a military engine used 
h\ the ancient s, m b it tie, to throw stones, 
ilaits, and iav* 11ns 

B\LLIs'TICS (same tferir), the nit of 
using projectiles — The Rm.mstic I’kn 
lmtDM is an apparatus foi uieasming tin 
\eloclM of ml 1 1 tar j piojeetiles.and the ini 
imlse of the explosion of powder in the 
tormei case.lt is a lm\ lull of il.i\,oi a 
heavy block of wood. Into which the can- 
non-hall is tired; and the rate at w Inch It 
vibrates gi\ es, with easy calculations, the 
\ eloeltv at which the ball was moving In 
the latter < ise, tlie gun to be expeilmented 
on is lixod to and forniR part ot the pen- 
dulum When tin ball is filed, the pres- 
sure produced by the gas generated by the 
explosion causes the pendulum to swing 
through a certain angle, and this being i 
registered forms the basis of the calcu- 
lation 

BALLOO'JV’ (ballane, a huge hall* Ttal ), 
in a general sense, means anv spherical 
hollow body, but it mote pnticularlv de- 
signates a globe made* of silk, or nth *r 
material, rendered alr-tigbt, so tb.it win n 
lllled with hvdrogen gas, eoal gas, nr some 
othei elastic fluid lightei than oidluarj .nr, 
it will ascend into the atmosphere, and con- 
vey heavy bodies suspended to it A eat, 
supported by a network w Inch extends ov< i 
the balloon, sustains the aeicuumt A valve 
at the top allows the gas to escape when In* 
wishes to descend ; and throwing nm a bal- 
last, consisting of sand, makes lnm ascend 
There are two kind® of balloon: tlie/bv- 
balloov, in which ordinal \ air, made lighter 
than t lie surrounding atmosphere by mie- 
f action produced with heat, is employed, 
and the gas-balloon^ In which an air natu- 
rally lighter than thal of the atmosphere Is 
used. The principle on which a balloon 
risen In the air Is that which mokes a cork 
asrend In the w.itei The lightness of hy- 
drogen gas vcr> soon suggested its employ- 
ment in the construction of a body spec 1- 
flcally lighter tlian .To atmosphere, and 
therefore taleulakd to ascend in It Mam 
aerial voyages have been elTec ted, but aeros- 
tation lias made little piugiess. and pro- 
bably will never be very successful. Ot 
late, balloons have been made use of for 
srientifle Investigations in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and an aHc ent to 
the height of five miles above the earth’s 


rarefied air, by burning in the car a quantity 1 
of chopped Btraw, the heated air from which 1 
fills it. 

BAT/LOT (ballutti , from balk a ball . Fr), 
the method of detet mining an election by 
means of small lulls, black or white, &c , 
pul pi Ivateh Into a box 

BALLOTA'DE (ballot to toss EV ), in 
Horseni inship, the* leap of a liojse between 
two pill irs, < it upon a straight line, bo that, 
wdieii his for e feet ;*re in the air, lie shows 
nothing hut the shoes of his hind feet, 
without jerking out , differing In that re- 
spect from fin cap) talc , 

BALM (a c ontiactiou of balsam), in Bo- ‘ 
i am, the* name of scncr.il aiomath plant® 

Balm of (Hr.* \i>, nr Balsam of Mecca, 

the* dned pure of a small tier* ot shrub 
glowing In Sum, called Halsanwtlevdnm 
| <>pobal8amum b\ bot.ui1-.ls nat end Amv- 
j uihuttr It has a wai m aromatic taste, and 
! an oxquisiteh ir.imant smell It Is lughlj 
| esteemed In the Turk® as ,ui oden Iferoiis 
I unguent and cosmetic, but its scaieitj is 
1 such tli it the* genuine balsam Is seldom ex 
potted as an at'ieh of commerce 'I lie 
Amoiicun lUhn of Gilead is the produce of 
! a tiee belonging to the mine order — The 
Bairn of (Lie* id 1’lr Is a coniferous tree, 
glowing in (kiiinda, the Abie* balsa mea ot 
botanists 

B\I/.sAM (balsamon • (7 r), an oily nio- 
niatic, lesmous, or lniuiil subst nice, flciw- 
ing, either spontaneously oi 1>> meaiiH of 
1 ine isions, fiom certain pi infs, and used lu 
i thee uie of several kinds ot wounds, dis- 
| eases, <frc The Balsam of Tolu lsthepio- j 
cluce of the Afyrospi i in inn taluiferum , tho 
I Balsam nl I’eru. of M prosper mum perm- ' 
i Jo am I In* Balsam of Cop.ma, of \ at ions 
speeusol (lupaifiia, .ill h guiuimms tree® 1 

EAt’i itioits, or Aip j Kin at. Bai.s\ms, 

are certain composition*. chlellx of lul- 
samie and healing ingredients, made* by 
apothecaries in imitation of the native 
balsams i 

BA 'LUSTER (balushe . Fr ), often Impro- 
perly written hamster, In Aichiteeture, a 
small turned column, usually Introduced 
between pier®, on tin* upper parts of large 
buildings, under windows, and on balco- 
nies. &e 

BA LUSTRA 'PE (Balm* deriv ), a series or i 
row' of balusters, joined by a rail ; serving I 
as well for re st to the elbows as for a fence 1 
or ene losiire to bale nines, altars, staircases, 

fiC 

BAMBOO'. All the spec leg of bamboo, 
and they aro luminous, belong to the fa- > 
nnly of grasBc*.- Some of them grow to 1 
the height of sixtj feet, and most of them 
are very useful to the Inhabitants of tro- 
plcal countries, on account of the number 
of purposes to which they can be applied. 
The stems are hollow, more or less flexible, 1 
and extremely tough A gioup of bamboos 
waving In tho l»iee/e Is one of the* most 
graceful objects in nature > 


surface has been effected The hugest BANA'NA, the fruit of the Mvsa sapi- | 
balloon built in this country was eon- entuw, a tall heihaceous plant, with broad l 
scructed for Mr. Glaisher’s ascents It had j sall-hke leaves, growing in tropical couu- I 
a height of 69 feet and a diameter of 54, j tries Bumpier compares it, when stripped I 
and It was capable of holding 95.000 cubic | of its integuments, to a large sausage, in 
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size and shape ; and to fresh butter In win 
ter, a*. to substance and colour Its l.isii 
Is luscious, and perhaps more lesimMo* 
tb.il of a pear than any othei frml [Sec 
MrsACBAC] 

HAND (bande . /■’; ), in Architecture, any 
Hit, low member or moulding ninth p. 

bio'idlmt not deep The Ba\i> ok Prv 

hiovkhs, now the band of <Jn>n pvi.n-m- 
Aims, which nee 

BAN'DA(«E (sum* dmi'), in Kuigeiy, a 
fillet, roller, or suatbe.usea in diosbingind 
binding up wounds, le-arumiig dmia ions 
liiemoirhiiKos, ,md m joining fiacluted oi 
disloeated bones 

HANDAN'NA, a kind of < alicu-prlntiiig 
practised in India tiom tnm niuu 11101 ul, 
by nlilc h white or hi i^ht-i olcmied spots ate 
pioduml on a red oi dark ground IU the 
j ilnt resounes ot mec Jumna I and ebeinbal 
science, the European imitations have non 
1 it surpassed, m lieaiitv mid pietision, the 
oriental p n terns 

HANDIT'Tl (outlaws • Itof), a term pecu- 
, !i irlydcnotfng ( onipaidesoi aimed robbeis, 
loi mei ly common In It ah and Fiance, but 
sometimes also used, hi a mote genenl 
sense, for robbers, pirates, outlaws, oi 
ot bet s, united fm nefarious purposes 
BAMJOLEK'K ( bunJnnlur Ft >, a hi ire 
leathern hc't, thrown over the i n-ht sboul 
der, anil b mgiim undei tl,e lefi mm, worn 
to ancleni musketeers, for >11-1.11111111; then 
tn e-ai nis and niuska-chaiges 
BAND, the name of a mm otic used In the 
1 H ' s t, made fiom the leaf of w lid hemp 
BA'NIANK (banih, a men haul Suns 1, a 
caste of the Hindoos, whose profession is 
tiade anil men haudlsp , and, m India and 
Asia, the> are the trre.it fac tors and b.uikei s, 
as the .lews often are In the West. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
not onh abstain from eating the tit shot 
animals, but endeavour to teleasc e\eu the 
most noxious from the erueltj of othei s 
They are mild In tempi t and honest In then 
dealings, and are so cautious of having 
communication with an\ but tlu*ir own 
< aste, that If one belonging t«» another na- 
tion or tribe has drunk out of 01 touc lied 
their cup, they break It 
BA'NIAN-DAYM, a pioverbl il expression. 
Imported from the Asiatic colonies, ami 
1 used for a short or indifferent dinner, ot 
days on which no aultual food is eaten 111 
allusion to the Banians above described. 
BA'NIAN-TKEE, one of the greatest 
j wondersof tho vegetahlekltigdom, the Finis 
nidica of botanists, a tree grow mg in Jndi t 
Every branch shoots downward, and, stak- 
ing Into the ground, takes root, and is 
then capable of becoming a distlnc t tree 
One of them, the (lubbeer Burr, lias no 
stems, equal to large oaks, and more lh m 
S ,000 smaller ones, covering space sufllch nt 
to shelter 7,000 persons. Its branches ai e 
crowded with families of monkeys, and 
"Ith birds of every description, and also 
" 1 th enormous bats, all of which find lux- 
, in ious subsistence upon the rich scat let tigs 
that grow upon It 

BANK (banco, 11 bench: Ttul ), In Com- 
merce, an establishment for the- receiving 
of moneys and lettlug them out at interest 


(Trfagurn. |ba.wji, ,| 

It may likewise lie defined, a place used as I | 
a nmitiioii icpositoiy of Llit* money of null' ! | 
v idu ils or of compames The basts of all 1 . 
hanking Is the prolllahle use to which the 
b inker or comp.my can apply the capital ! 
which is deposited The first I) 111k was I 
established at Venice, about 1157 , and the 1 
name was given to it, in Italian, from the j 
bench upon which the money c lungers or : 
buikers used to sit In their huises or 
< \c haiiges 1 

! BANK' NOTE, 01 BANK'-BTLL.n promts- : 
soiy note*. Issued by a banking companv, , 
piopeilv signed and countei signed, pay able. , 
to the butter 111 the 1 uncut coin of the 
leal m on deimnd 

BANK OK KMJI.AND In the* fifth and 1 
sixth yeais of Willnm and Mary, 1691 and 
16 %, in toiisidci it mu of a loan to gov em- 
inent of 1,200,1100/ at an Interest of almost 
eight per lent , a company n is incoi porated 
by tin name of (he Miovcruoi and Com 
Pam ot the Buik ol England,’ with a restm- 
tmn by which it was prevented fiom deal- 
ing m any othei than money concerns The 
loans to government ultimately amount td 
to 14 , 686 , 800 / . hut oue-fourlti o f tills ba- 
stille been paid off The ptoMls of t)i« 
c'ompauy arise from tin interest received 
troni government 011 Hie pumaiicnl debt, . 
ami on tlieir annual advances on • Mlieqiioi 
bills, Ar .fiom 1 heii allow aiieefoi reieivini' ' 
the contribution* to loans, aud for p ly mu j 
the dh ulc'iicls on the public funds, fiom I 
dealing in bullion, ami fiom tlun laige di— 
counts with a more paper ciurencv The* 
Bank leceives about •jun.ooo/ a yc'.ir fiom 
gov ernment foi managing the public dt>bt, 
leeeiving taxes, &c To tills revt 11m* 11111 , 
ho added the juotlt dm 1 veil from the use ol 
a floating balance due to the public, ami 
never less In amount than four millions 
sterling The atlaus of this < niiipauy are 
in t lie hands of a governor, ch put \ gov 11 
1101, and twcnfv-lnin dnec’tors, eight «>f j 
whom go out of oftlcc* evi'iv year The ' 

' Bank Parlour’ is tlie room when* the di 
rectors meet t he governor to discuss the 1 
affairs of the company There are about > 
two persons cinploved in the establishment, 
nml the num paid In salaries Is about 
210 000 / a year A huge* amount of bullion , 
is always kepi in the vaults This ranges 
m value from foui teen to seventeen millions 
Met hug, and on the amount depends the 
late of (list mint, 1 e. the rate at which 
money is lent by the hank on bills of ex- 
change When the leserve falls the rate of 
disc mint goes up A peculiar papei Is made 1 
tor tlieir notes, and the pilntmg is executed 
iu the bank There Is an ingenious machine 
I fm detecting light gold <om, which Is srp 1- 
I rated fiom the pieces of full weight in tin* 

1 process of weighing j 

! BANK'Elt, one who traffics in money, by , < 
letelvlng the cut rent cash of Individuals , j 
free of intei est, 01 at a small Interest, and 1 1 
negotiating with it, either In the discount I , 
of bills, or the advance of money on sufll- | ' 
cleut securities. The moneyed goldsmiths, 1 
In the reign of diaries II., first acqulied , I 

this name. Tlie Homans had a similar J 

profession, but Its duties were much won ! 1 
extensive than those of bankers among us j 
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it united the functions of brokers, agents, 
Hankers, and notaries, managing the ex* 

I ! change, taking In money, assisting In buy- 
1 Jng and selling, and drawing tin writings 
necessary on all these occasions 

BANK'RUPT (banco rof to . a broken bench, 

I TtaU. It was n custom formerly observed, 

I ' In some places, lh.it thcseatof the men hant 
I | who was found tumble to meet his liabilities 
should be bioken lien cc the name In a 
general sense, a Bankrupt is a person who 
fails or bieaks, so as to be unable to tail) on 
his business or to pay IiIr dents The policy 
of the bankrupt law was to distribute all 
the debtors propeily among his * redi tor % 
and then to discharge him fioni all further 
liability In respect of then debts This 
being regarded in the light of a privilege, 

I was foimeih allowed only in tin case of 
i rr ulers, non-ti rulers not being held entitled 
j to a discharge fioni existing debts. The 
I -\-tem under which the estates of non- 
ttadtng debtoi s was wound up was called 
in^oU'cnui The distinction between bank- 
rupt c\ and insolvency was abolished in 
I Ml, and all poisons, whether traders 01 
riot, nun now be made bankrupt. In all 
cases, some act of bankruptcy must be 
•ummittcd before ,i c i editor c an render his , 
lohtoi a bankiupt and an act of bank- i 
, tuptcy Is .in net of such a nature as cn luces 
i hi intention on tin* pait of a debtor to do- 
pihe his c real Hors of the security which 
they might line in the possession of his 
poison 01 his piopertj. The following are 
Mining the chief acts of bankrupt cj , com- 
mon to trade rs and non-traders 1 Depat t- 
mgftom tin* realm, or remaining abroad 
>\ Itb intent to delay Ills creditors 1 Mak- 
ing any fraudulent conveyance of his 
pi operty 

B VNN, in the* Feudal law, a solemn proc la- 
in itnm oi publication of anything Ileme 
l hi* custom of publishing the banns be- 

loie marriage In Milhary affairs, a pro- 

el mi Minn made in the army, hy heat of 
I i drum, sound of tmmpot, <fcc .requiting the 
| 1 xtnet observ mce of discipline, the dec Inr 
1 mganew oflicei,&c -- The word ban also 
means an edict of interdiction or pto- 
•Kriptlon Thus, to put a prince undei 
Lhe ban of the empire*, was to divest him of 
i Ids dignities, and to Interdict all intor- 
! com se and all olllccs of humanity with 
! the offender. 

HAN'NEll ( baumfre : F> ), a square flag, or 
the prl nc ipal standard be bulging to a pi luce 
| or state 

BAN'NFIIET (same tlmv), an ancient 
j ! nder of knights or feudal lords, who, pos- 
1 | -I'ssing several large fees, had their own 
i Hag or banner. Ah the spirit of the feudal 
j s\ stem declined, persons < nine to be created 
bimicrets, and hence the institution must 
;,u\ e become merely titular The last knight 
' of tins description w'ns Sir John Smith, on 
1 whom the honour was bestow-ed after the 
hat t le of Edgch ill, for rescuing the standard 
it Charles I On the day of engagement, 

I the candidate presented Ins flag to the king 
I m general, who, cutting off the train or 
skirt, and making it a square', returned it 
I to him. Hence bannerets are sometimes 
allied knights of the square flag. 


BAN'NOOK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
In the embers, or on a stone placed before 
the Hie : It Is common In Scotland and the 1 
northern parts of England 

BAN'yUKTTEia bench Fr \ In Fortifi- 
cation, the elevation of tilth behind a 
paraiiet, on which the garrison of a fortress 
may stand, on the approach of at. enemy, 
In order to fire upon him 
I BA'OBAB, the name or a tree growing in 
tropical Afric a, the Adantoma digitata of 
liotanistB, nat order, Stncuhai err Itlsre- 
! markable for the thickness of the trunk, 

I spec linens having been found having a dia- 
i me tei of 30 feet. The tree, howe\ or, is not 
, high in proportion. The pulp of the fruit Is 
agreeably acid, and a cooling drink Is pre- 
pared from It winch Is useful in fevers 
Some specimens of this tree have been Blip 
posed to have an age of 5,ooo years. The* 
Afncan tree was until lately tlie onl\ 

' species of the genus, blit another species 
lias been discovered In the uoith-westcru 
1 part of Australia. 

BAPTISM (baptihinos, from bapto , , T dip i 
! (h ), a rite of the Christian religion, by 
j which the* members of the churtli aie ic* 
celved Into Its communion Almost all 
sects of Chrlstl ms stylo baptism a sacia- 
ment, and consider ILs use* as impoitaut , 
but the manner m which It ought to be 
performed, and the effects to be derived 
from It, ha\ e been subjects of much con 
troversy 

BAPTISTERY t baptistenon , from bupttzo, 

1 baptize Or ), with Ecc lcsiantical w i iteis, 
a place In which the ceremony of bap- 
tism 1 h pt rforincd In the ancient c hut c h, 

, It was one ol the* rxcdrrr, or buildings dls- 
i tine t from the eh urc h itself, and consisted 
i ol a pore h or auto-toom where t lie persons 
J tobe baptized made their c onfc'Hslon of faith, 
j and an inner loom where* the ceremony of 
hapliniu was perfoimed Tims It continued 
I till the Gth century, when the font began 
I to be taken into tin* clinic li porch, and 
aftrrwaids into the church itself 

BAPTISTS (baptizo, I baptize: Or.), a de- 
nomination of Christ iaiiB, who deny the 
validity of infant baptism. In this point, 
they agree with the Anabaptitfa, with 
whom, howe\oi, they arc* not to bo con- 
founded. 

BAR (barre Fr), the partition which 
separates the members of a c ourt of justn r 
from those who have to report or hear. It 
is also applied to the benches wl.ere the 
lawyers are seated, because anciently there 
was a bar to separate the pleaders from the 
uttoi ney s ,md others. Hence those who are 
railed to tin* bar, or licensed to plead, are 
termed bamitirs, an appellation equivalent 
t«» luent.ate in otliet countries In He- 

raldry, an ordinary in form ot afesse, but 
much Btual lor In Law, n plea of a defend- 
ant, which Is suffle lent If true to destroy 

the plaintiff's ac tion In Music, a stroke 

drawn peipemllcularly across the live lines 
of the stave, the Bpace between each two 
bars Including a certain quantity or mea- 
sure of time Bar, a shoal often formed 

nc ross the mouths of rivers. 

BARB ( barba , a beard: Lat.), one of the 
points in the heads of at rows or Ashing 
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honks, \i1imIi pi ox cut lliem from being 
drawn out easily — Tin' name of alims? 
nf lln> Rarb.uy breed, romaikable for Its 

rWlftW’M- 

ll\l!l>\ (Lnt), In IMamm ilngx , tho tuft 
of hntr dependent from th« Invvri jaxv 1 

I ii OrnlthnlofN , t lie feat liei - x\ hu h, in some 1 

H'Ot les of bnds, depend from tho skin 
mvrrlug tho gullet i 

It A U'lt \(’AN, or BAK'RIOAN, an outer; 
delemeroa <it\ «u ca-lh , ora wall h-tow-er j 
fni ohsei vmg tin I’lii’nn , also ail aperture 
nude m the wall i loitiesg, tluoiigh | 
w 1 1 1 eh t.i flie upon in enenn 

It UlBA'Ifl \ N (haibaio* (}r), a mine 
M'l v • ii b\ the ancient (Reeks and Itounus 
to all who weie not of Hu irmvn uniiitn, 
ni w<*re not iii-mu-red in their language, 
ie nun i -, md ( u-toius 

R \ If'it \ l: IsM tbarbin ismos Or), fn a 
gem i <i I sense, a rudeness of laiiguige or 

In Ii i\ lout In (iiimmai, an offemc 

••must the purity of style or bingu ige, 
oi .. moih of speaking or writing < onti.it y 
to tin* tine uliom ol am partn ular lan- 
i " *• < 

K Ut'BhE, a fresh-water flsh, the limbii s 
in'tiini s of n.itmaltsts, wlmh takes its 
P mu liom the pioi i ssi s tet tiled barbel s, oi 
tr ueeiit it\ appf ndages about the mouth, 
i f whu h It has loui. It belongs to the 
cal p fainih, and la therefore allied to the 
uidgroti, hut is distinguished from that 

II -h to the shortnes*- of the under jaw, and 
b\ the jiossession of a strong seriated bonv 
t i\ at the dors tl tin It lies in holes near 
t he n inks, anil fei <ls on testaceous animals 
w I ins, A ( 

It VK'HKRRY [see RETIRE It is 1 

IIVR'BLhS, ot BARBS {baiba, a heard 
bat ), in Farriery , t he knots of siipeilluotis 
lle-li that grow in the eh innels of a horse's 
mouth , that is, in the intervals tha« sepa- 
i ii<* the hats, anil lie undi r the tongue 

B \ 1CI) (bnrtins bat), the name gix cn to 
indix uluals of semi haibatoua tula s, p.nti* 
i ul.irly those belonging to the Ciltn rate, 
whose genius en tided them to describe 
ex cuts f n elevated or measured language 

IJ AIK 1 10, a lm.tt of state and pleasure 
Also, the name of a fl it •bottomed vessel 
employed for cai Tying goods on iin.u Igihle 
i ■ \ er 

B Ml 1 1/E A, the crude soda of commerce, 
fnrmet Iv obtained by bui nlug seveial hpo- 

< n s of /itrits and shore plants, belonging 

< luetlv to the genet a Saltsola and Salient nia, 
•md then melting the ashes in a small kiln 
Soda Is now ptoiurcd more cheaply front 
cmmmm ‘-•ilt 

RA'RinM (ban is, h» avy * Oi ), a metal so 
filled by Kir Runiphty Daxj, the Ulsco- 
v<rer, and old lined by the ihemical de- 
compositlmi ot barytes It has the i olour 
and lustre of silxet, hut is mioii tunlshed 
bx the oxygen of the air It Is malleable, 
and melts below a red heat It deunn poses 
watei Its eiiulvalent Is OS ;» 

BARK (bergm, to cover. Her.), that, pat t 
of a tret* which Is external to the wood 
When young, It Is cellular, and similar to 
the pub Afterwards, it Is composed of 
both cellular and vascular tissue, the latter 
being next the wood, and called liber. On 


tho outside of the liber Is the cellular en- 
velope, and outside this is the outer cover- 
ing, or rough bark. It Is observed that 
trees stripped of their b>irk fn (he time of 
the sap, and suffered to die, afford heavier 
iimhei, more uniformly dense, stronger, 
and titter for semie linn those which are 
i lit down in their henlthv ‘■late 

R AItK, PKHU'VIAN. [See QUININE ] 

BAK'EKY, a valuable kind of grain, prin- 
1 1 pally u-ed in England in the state of malt 
for biewing — Pearl Parley, or Freni h 
llarla/, the grain ftted Irom the husk bj a 
mill, and n duced to the size of -mail shot, 
all but the very heart of the grain being 

ground axxav Barleycorn, the least of 

mi long measures, being the third part of 
un inch 

BAIEM.or TRASr, the In id, or wm king 
out of beer, which i- used as a ferment to 
lighten bread Rx the aid of the timto- 
si ope it h is been found that veast Is a ml 
loetioii of xegetihle cells of very rapid 
grow th, In fai t a species of fungii- 

BAR'NACEE, oi RER'NICEK ROUSE, a 
prettily-marked xxild goose, wlmli vi.-it- 
out l-l unis ui vx mtei 

BAK'NU’LKS, the mmniMii mine of \ 
ol i-s of shell-he irmg animals, i died Cim- 
petlia, allied to the Crustacea Some of the , 
st s*.||e sjiei ies, called at urn-sheds, arc c un 
inon on exerx slum lock washed h\ Mu; 
si i Examples ol the stalked species are 
to he seen on tilt* bottom of most ships I 
that have been to sea. It was once com- 1 
nionly supposed that these the true barna- , 
cles produced the burn u le goose, whence 
their name — In Fairiery, an Instrument 
composed of two blanches joined at one 
end with a hinge, and put upon a horse’s 
nose, to coiiflm him for shoeing, bleeding, 
ot dressing 

BAlt'OElTE (barns, weight , and lithoi, a 
btone: Or), or 'W itiikhi i b a pondei oil- 
stone. the caibonate of barytes It usii 
ally oc< urs In small masses, w Inch have a 
fibrous structure ; and It is geneially oi a 
light yellow ish-giev colour 

BAROM'ETER (barns, weight; and vie 
tun, I measure- Or), an iiisttumeut for 
measuring the weight, or rathci the pics- 
sme of the atiuosphoie It is of various 
tonus the host and nm-t usual Is a 
stiaight tube of glass hermetically sealed 
at one end, having been filled with puti 
mercury, free from air, the open end is 
closed with the thumb, and it is inverted 
into a cup of mercury. Tho column of 
mere my will descend until its weight just 
bal un es the pressure of the atmosphere at 
the time Tiie empty space next the upper 
or closed end is called the Torricellian ia- 
cuiim. The upper surface of the men tit > 
never descends, in ordinary circ unistam es, 
more than a few niches, and this space is 
measured by a scale, aided by what is called 
a termer [wlmh see] The real height of 
the column of mercury Is the distance from 
the sutfate of the mercury In the cup to the 
I upper surface of the column in the tube 
This Instrument is used for obtaining 
pi nimble Indications of the state of the 
w outlier. In dry weather, the air, being free 
from vapours, is heavy , and forces up the 
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mercurj ; hut in moist i,imv weather, tin* «.f honour that is lieiedltaiy The order of 
atmosphere being c barged with c loud*! and baronets w is founded by .lames 1., when in 
fogs, the air is lighter, and acts upon it want of none}, at the suggestion of Sir 
with less effect From the best observe- Robert Cotton, when 2<Ki were created at 1 
, tions that have been made on the >»uo- once, each of whom paid 1 ,0951 , and under- 
( under, ft appears, however, that it is not so took to mamt mi .to men for three years 1 

much the height of tho met eury in the tube against (he rebels in the Irish province of 1 

I tli.it Indicates the weather, as its motion up i i-ter To tins number It was Intended j 
and down . lienee, in order to know whether that tliev should *ilw,i>s he restricted, but | 
j the ineuury is actually rising or falling, it is now enlarged, at the ro\al pleasure, 
j the following rules are of use 1 If the without limitation The baronetage of St ot- 1 
mu fact of Ihe mercury Is convex. It is a kind, of Nova moria In America, and of | 
I sign that tin mercury is then using 2 If Inland, was afterwards Instituted All j 

! the surface is concave, it Is sinking. .'5 If iiidifferentlv bear the red hand of Ulster on 1 

1 i lie surface is plain, or lather a little con* their coat-armour, and have the right to 
vex, the tnercurj Is stationaiy 4 If tire prefix ‘Sir’ to their names, their wives 
glass is small, shake the tube, and if the being sfj led * Lady ’ 

an Is grown heavier, the mercun will use BAJl'RAOAN c/Y), a kind of Lhlcic, strong | 
about half the tenth of an lmli, if it is st nil, something like earn let, but of a coarser | 
glowing lighter. It will sink ns much Ptof texture It is used to make cloaks, sur* i 
Wmiell constructed a barometer with water tout*-, md other outer garments ! 

m pkue of mercurj This liquid being B VK'RACKB, large buildings elected for 1 
much lighter, tequires a longer tube, and j tin set uritj anti accommodation of soldiers, 

! 1 the tula* of Danicil’s instrument was foitv ' whether inf uitiy or cavalrj 1 

loot long The oscillations of the watei BARRACB'B \, a spec ic*s of fi«h found In , 

1 ai t>, of course, muc b more apparent than iu the West Indian sets, belonging to the I 
a small haiometer, and, in unsettled w < a- genus Fphynrna of It hthyolngists It is , 

I ther. It is very Interesting to watt h ilit stunt time* taken ten feet long, and ls\er\ | 
nio\ eluents of the liquid As to tin use of voracious 
, (lit barometer iu measuring hcightH, see BAR'RATBY UnnuHa, strife Hot ), in 
IIvi’kometry; see, also, Ankroio Baiio- Law, ‘the mo\ iiigaud inaiiitairmigof suits, 

1 mi, run In ttislurhatn e of the peace, and I he taking 

, BAB'OMETZ, or BA B'ANETZ, the name mid detaining the possession of houses,, 
i given to thestem ofa woolly fern, when mt- 1 unis, and goods, bv f tlse mvi ntions ’ Ills 
j l ill) \ prepared, so as to dei eive persons into indictable In lmn imneassurant e, it Is t lit 1 
l i lie belief that tlie deserts of Scythia con- act of the in ister or mariners, of a criminal ! 

(.lined creatures that were half animal, half in grosslj negligent nature, tend mg to then i 
I plant Tin* name of Kcjthian lamb mis hem lit, hut to llie prejudieeof the owner of I 
1 also given to It ( lit* ship In Kiotkind, it is tin* < rime of a 

I BA 'RON, a member of (lie lowest oidir judgi who receive- a bribe 

of the nobility with us Orighmllv, ilin B \ BltK’A'DF ), or BA llll l('A'I)C), a 1 


j baions, being the feudatoiiea of primes, 
1 were the projirietors of land held by honour - 
! able sei vice; hence, in ancient records the 
I i word baron s comptc bends all the nobility 
| | ll Is probable that fomierly all those were 
| j batons who li.nl lordships with courts-bi- 
i 1 ion, and soon alter the Conquest all such 
! I s,a in tho house of peers, but being voiv 
| j numerous, it was ordeied that none should 
, * sit iheie but such as the king thought pro- 
| per (o call up bv wi it, wide h ran pruhdrviee 
I , tautum Tins state of nobility bolng verj 
I ! jirecai mus, they at length obtained of ihe 
I | king letters patent, and weie (lien called 
j barons l»j patent, or creation The coronet 
I 1 ni a baron has only foui pearls, and no 
| ! leaves Barons do not appear to have had 
the privilege of w'eam.g a coronet until 
, the time of Clinic* II — Bauonsok mw 
1 Each Jcqu kii, Hu* live judges of the couitof 
E\< hequer 

B \ RON AND FEMME c Jemme , a wife 
Fi t, a term m Law for husband and wife, 
who me deemed lmt one person; so that, 
except, under peculiar circumstances, as, 
for Instance, in cases of high treason, or 
violent e to the wife, she cannot lie witness 
for or against her husband, nor he for or 
ugamst his wife. The queen, whether 
queen regnant or queen consort, is, how- 
eve r, regarded by English law as a single 
Human 

BA'ltONET, one having the lowest degree j 


lorldlc itnm m ule in ha*-te, of trc<*s, earth, 
palisades, wagons, or anything tiiat will 
obstruct the progress of an enemj, or j 
serve for defence or security against Ids | 
attack 

BAB'IUSTKR, a counsellor earned In 1 
the I ivv, admitted to plead at the bar, and 
there to t ike upon him the protection and I 
defence of clients Barristers are teimcd j 
Jurat eonsulti ; in Home countries Ltceniiati , 
jure ; mid ancient!} they wci e called Apjrrni- I 1 
hereof the* law In Latin, Apprevttrn jurin j 
vobilwres In Sc oil uni, they are called Ad- i 
vouitrt (Vrtain barristers are from time : ! 
to time appointed to he the counsel of the 
crown, ami are called king’s or queen’s 
counsel These sit wd bin the har.and take 
precedem e of nil barristers riot of that 
dignity Without special license they can- 
not be cn.,ao>ed against, the crown, for 
example, in defence of poisons accused of 
c rimes Before anyone can apply to be called 
to the bir, he must become a member of 
an Inn of conit, and keep twelve terniH 
there r^ee Ian ok Foui it, Serokant-at- 
Lavv ] 

BAR'kOW, a large artificial hillock or 
mound of earth Bmtows are met with in 
many parts of the world, and on being 
opened aie found to be repositories of the 
dead Bj the Romans they were called tu- 1 
vmli Tliev m e still to he seen in many parts i 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in 
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several other countries They are the must j 
I ancient monuments in t lie world In tin*, , 
, country, thev are clilelly found m the chalk I 
I (Inducts Wilts and Dorsetshire A mound ] 
of stones is usually called a cairn 
BAH'UY, in Heraldry, Is win n an escut- 
cheon is divided bar-wise (that is, across 
I from side to side) into an even number of 
! pirtltions, consisting of two or mote tine- 1 
i m es ini ei ( li.ingcubly disposed. 

BAJt'-SHOT, double-Ilf aded shut, consist- 
ing of a bar w itb a half ball or loiiud head 
at each end , used for destroy mg the masts i 
and rigging in naval ( omhaf i 

HAllTElt, the exchanging of one com- , 
modity for another, the trucking of waies 
for wares, among merchants Harter wa- 
tbeorigm.il ind nituialwuy of coniincnc, 
there being no buying till money was in- 
vented Also, the rule in Arithmetic by 

whit It the proportionate value of commo- 
dities is found 

, BAKYSTRON'TIANITE (a combination 
of the words bm/tes and strontuni), a mlne- 
, ral called also strommte, from Strom ness, 
In Orkney 1 1 Is of a y ellowlbli-wlute colour 
. externullv , but of a gi» \ ish-white within 
HAHY'TA, or B \ BYTES (barm, heivj 
(Jr ), the oxide of the metal Baritm It Is 
w lute, and 1 h soluble m water The nati\ e 
f.irbonate ( Bauoi.itk, or Witheilte) and 
sii I pli it e are found abundantly in lead 
mine- and iim mnurkable for their weight 
The latter is liequently in the fonn of 
be.iutiful ciystal- All the soluble salts of 
baryte- are poisonous Bury tea and some 
! of its s.dts are i mplny ed l>> chemists as 
1 test- 

f$ UtYTOC \ l/CITK ( ban/te and lal- 
1 < unn), in SI meralogy ,u mixtuieof eaiboiiate 
of barj ta, lime, and sulphate of baryta It 
i J of various forms, and of a grey ( olour 
BA'KYTOMS (barns, heavy, and tauos, a 
tone (Jr), in Musk , a male voice, the cons 
pass of whk h partake s of the common bass 
mil the tenor, being lowci than the lattei 
ind higher than the forim i 
BASALT' (bu suites Lai), a heavy, stony 
lock of vohatm origin, and of the Tnip 
sei ies, composed of felspar, augite, and Iron 
intimately mixed, with other minerals em- 
bedded, r lit commonest of wlilth is Olivine 
It is usu illy of a black or bluish colour It 
i- found in sheets of moieoi loss thickness, 
and of variable width, alternating with (lie 
other products of v oh anoes It Is frequently 
lound split vertically into angular columns, 
which vary from the utmost degree of 
ludenesH to columns of a very icgular 
structuii , sueh as aio seen fit the Giant’h 
Oaubkvvay, and Staff a It i- very often the 
Injected roc k of a dike, ami its tendency to 
split at right-angles to the cooling suriaces 
is then cleai lv shown 
BASALT'INE (last), in Mlnetulogy, a viir 
riety of common hornblende, often found In 
basalt and volcanic scorne 
BAS'ANITH (basaiws, the touchstone: 
Or), in Mineralogy, Lydian stone, or black 
J iasper ; a variety of slllclous or flinty slate, 
of a bluish-black colour, interspc rsed with 
‘ veins of quartz. It is employed to test the 
, punt) of gold 

BASE (basis, a foundation : Or.), in Geo- 


met ry, the lowesr side of tlic perimeter of 
a llguie -Bask, in Architecture, any ! 
liody which bears another, but particularly I 
t lie lower part of a column or pedestal. | 
Tin h ise of columns is differently formed I 
m different orders thus, the Tuscan base 
t (insist- only oi a single torus, besides the 
plinth, the Bone ha- an astiagal more than 
t he Tiisc an , the lonk h is i large torus over 
i two slender srotias, separated by two astra- 
gals; tlie Corinthian has two toruscs, two 
scot las, and two astiagala, the' Composite 
has an astragal less than the Corinthian , 
the attic base lias two tot uses and a scotia, 
and is proper for either the Ionic or Com- 
posite column In Chemistry, a term used 

to denote the metal vvhkh, with oxygen, 
forms an oxide, and tlie oxide which, with 
! an and, forms a Balt Thus, in oxide of iron 
in topper, the Iron, or copper, 1 a the base, 

| in sulphate <if bary (a, hary ta Is the baao 

In Fortification, the exterior side of the 
polygon, or that imaginary line which is 
diawn from the tlanked angle oi a ba-tum 

to the. angle opposite to it Bask Court, 

any court not of recoid Bam: Fkk, a 

quah fail fee, which mu-t be deteiminm 
whenever the qualification annexed to it i- 

at an end Bask Link, in IVnpecuvt , 

the common section or a picture, and tin 

I geometrical plane Bask Tkmjuk, In 

i haw, the holding by villenage or otln l 
j c ustomary services, as distinguished from 
j the liighc ‘1 ten in es uicapite,o i by military 
service 

BASH \ W' <a vlceto) Turk ), l’\.MI\\ 1 
or PACHA', a dignity nuclei the 'Imlndi 
| government liit^hatc, usi d absolute ly, do 
note's the pi line v izier , othei bashaws, who 
aio gcneially governors of provinces or 
> i ties, being distinguished by the name of 
the pi ices unde i then coiiimiud The up 
pellation is given by way of courtesy to ! 
almost every person of any importance at 1 
the Grand Sign tor’s court The degree of a 1 
bashaw’s dignity is marked by his beating 
one, two, or three lioiscs’ tails i 

BA'SIL, an aromatic plant of the genus 
On/ninm, of which there are many species, i 
all natives of vvann climates: nat otdei, 
Labiutir The sweet basil Is much used by i 
the French in cookciy Basil, In Car- 

pentry, the slope oi angle of a chisel, plane, i 
oi oi her tool. I 

BASIL'ICA (ba\tliko$, royal. Gr.), in j 
Architecture, propel ly the palace of a king, I 
but used to Indieutc a place wheie courts 
of justice were held. Its form was a paral- 
lelogram, w ltli a portico at eac h end , being 
coveted with a roof supported by rows of 
columns Homo of the basilicas w ere after- 
wards used for Christian cdiuiehes. and 
many of the latter have, from this circum- 
stance, been tcuned basilici f. In Ana- 

tomy, the Interior branch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

BASIL'ICON (same denv), In Medicine, 
an ointment consisting of resin, oil, wax, 
&c , it was considered a sovereign kind of 
plaster The word was also used as an epi- 
thet for many other compositions. 

BASILI'DIANS (from liasnhdes, their I 
founder), in Church History, a branch of 
Gnostics, who main i Mined that Christ’s body | 
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was only a phantom, and that Simon the 
| Cyrencan Buffered 111 Ills Btead, 

BAST DISK ibasiliskos Gi >, a fabulous 
kind cf serpent., called a cm katrlce, said to 
he produced from a cm k’s egg, h itched l»\ 

I n serpent, and supposed to kill by its breath 
I or sight only — A large piece of am lent 
I ordnance 

BA'SIN (bassin Fr ). a hollow \essei for 

holding liquids In Hydraulics, am n- 

I tccrvolr of watei — — Basin of a dock, i 
p i< e where thewater is c on fined hv double 
, r.oo.bgates The basin of a harry is that 
1 j> irt which opens jiom a luumv passage 

Into a spat ions recepLaile In Jewish 

Antiquities, the hirer of the tabernacle 
BV'KLS [basis, ,i foundation Or), hi 
M edic me, the pi inr lpal lngicdient In a cmn- 

position. Basis dcitl* him, Iii Anatoim, 

the lower and posterior part of tin In lie 

Basis Oohtus, the Hiipermi put ot the 

hem t. so called to distinguish it from the 
] apex or small point 

1 MAS'KINB-RlIABh, the Kehnhn s vnn- 
1 iitt uk of ichthyologists, lias been Deque idly 
i i tiken on the Biitish coasts It Jim been 
: known to reach the length of a> fee t It 
I dei ivch Its common name Irom its habit of 
I lj i iig on the surface of the waiei and b.i-k- 
i ‘n,- in the sun It produces a gt eat quaidiiy 
of dl 

B \NS [ha s, low Fr ), Homotnnos written 
frusc, the lowest or fundannmt il pirt In 
music , and Important as the found it ion ot 
liarinom ('uimter bass Is a second 01 
1 double has-,, wiirre there are sever al in the 
! bairn* concert Ground ba sh is that which 
roinmences with Romo subject, ol Its own. 

I that is continually repeated lliimiKhoiit 
I the movement, whilst the upper puts pur- 
sue a sepirite air Tlioroinjh bass Is the 
1 science* of hai moiiy incIndniK the* Hind i- 

, mental iulc*s of composilnm 1!\^. 

among gudcneis, a soft kind of sedge m 
i rush used in binding plants, 

BAK'KKT, a miner’s term, signifying the* 
out c i op ot emergence of astiatuni at tin 
burl. ice of the* eurll i 

1 BAK'HO (low . Hal ), in Music, 1 he Itali m 
tc*i in for bass Thus, basso unucrtanU is 
1 the bass ol the little c horns , biis^m pu no, 
i the* l> tss of the grind chomp, and basso 
| amtivno , that part of a composition which 
In set for the organ, &c 
, BAR'SO ItfLIE'VO (/tali, or BAS-ltlO- 
| LIFE, sculpture In which the 1 glues pro- 
i ject hut little from tin* pi moon yvh’Cli they 
. are fonned Prominent flguic*sare baicl to 
i l*e in rrluf; and whe n the work Is low* or 
l 1 flat Jt is called bas-ttlaf, m has <> ulieio, 

| In distinction from alto uhtio and virsro 
1 rihero 

1 BASSOO'N ( has , low ; and son, a sound : 

1 T) ), a musical wind Instrument, consisting 
i of a very long tube of wood, with a iced 
! 1 for the mouthpiece 

lj BASTI'LLH, a general name In Franco, 

I during the middle ages, for works outside 
l n city; but commonly applied to a ccle- 
' brated fortress In Paris, which was used as 
1 u state prison, and in which many persons 
I who had Incurred the rescntmc*nt of the 
French mounrehs or their ministers were 
Immured. It was built at the latter pait >f 


the tom tcentli ceututy, and was demolished 
by the cm aged pnpul ice at the commence- 1 | 
incut of the revolution. In 1780 

BA ST I N A 'DO {bailout, a slick Hal), a 
mode* of punishment ti-sd uuoiig the Turks, 
in wide h the oftendci is beaten on the soles 
ol the feet 

BVH'TION, In Alodc in Foitiflcal n»n, a 
Jatge mass ol eirtli, u-uallv faced with 
bods, but Bomet hues with brick, and In a 
few instances with stone, standing out : 
irom a rampart of which It Is a principal ' 
put, and whit, in a'luent fortification, j 
w is railed a bnltrai k Tin bastion e oiisi-t s < 
ol two /arcs , and an opening towanls rhe* 
c c id ie, called tin* g >rgc Bast hum arc* solid I 
or hollow A flat hi -turn is made in the 
middle 1 of the cut t nu, when It la too long I 
to he defended b* the bastions In its c\ 
t i ernes A demi bastion is c omposed of one 
f.u > onlv, with one II mk and a demi-gorge 
A doable bastion la one raised cm the plane 
of uiiothci 

BAT, the* name of a fumilv of mammalian 
aiiim ils, the* Cheiroptt ia or Vesjicrtihovulo ' 
The ii distmeni-ihing feature* »s tliat. the 
foie and hind legs arc* connec tedbyatnein- 
, bt.ine which bi«icacls over the elongated 
i llngei hones, so as to form an appal ulus for 
flung They are noe turn.il iuiIiii.iIn, with 
I wonderful powers of Bight. They arc found 
in all puds of the* world The majority 
feed upon Insects, and only a few upon 
fruit b. Some of them arc* blood-suckei 
and in South America there Is at least one 
'bpecies wlneh is troublesome to horses in 
this way The family is divided into two 
nee t ions those which have upon the noses 
a h af sh i , »» *tl mein bt fine. In wide h the nos 
i till', an pi u eo and tlume wblc b me desti 
[tide of sin h i meitibiatte 

BATH >had .Sew ) Natur d wnnn baths ], 
an*f umed of the w itc*i .f hot spimgs, of , 
wine h there are man v in ddlcrent paitsof , 
the* world, especially in cnuntrieH when* 
there ate, or evidently* liaye been, volca 
noc s r riu chief natuial warm baths In 1 
(heat Bid dn are those of Bath and Bristol, i 
I in SoiueiNots-li ,c , and tin .no of Buxton I 
and Matlock, i.i Derby him e , which latter I 
ire nieiely ft pal Some* me Impregnated 
vv nil Iron, and * .\Uvftchalybrate ; otherswith i . 
sulplmi, carboide aeld, and other mineral 'j 
! substances They are oft c*n very efficacious i 
l in scot but u, bilious, and dyspeptic com- 
plaints, is well as for tin* removal of various . 
iclnonic dtsca-fs The wind bath also Big- I 
miles any artificial conti ivauce which Is to 
supply t In* place of a bat h, as a shower bath, 
or an apparatus Tor applying water to the 
body in the fonu of a shower; a vapour 
bath, or a limdo of con vey mg moisture to 
the* body by* means oi steam Among the 
.ancients, Lin most magnificent edifices 
, yy ere erec t,ed for bathing in , such were the 
baths of Titus and Diocletian, the ruins of 
which still remain At the present day, i 

biths are in general use* In the East. 

Bath, In Chemistry, an apparatus used In 
various processes, particularly in distilla- 
tions, and consisting in the use of different 
Intermedia. When the degree of heat re- 
quired 1 h below that of boiling water, a 
vessel containing that fluid is lnteroosod 
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j i between the Are and tin* substance to be 
| acted upon ; and when a superior degree of 
, beat is necessary, sand, or some otliei mat- 
> i ter of n similar nature, is eniplo\ed 

BATH, KNIGHTS OF THE, a inllitan 
order of knighthood in England, suppos< <1 j 
to have been instituted by Richard II .who 1 
limited the number of knights to lour , j 
but bus successor, Henrv TV., on the dav of 
Ills coronation, im reused them to fortv-six 
This order received its denomin ition from 
a custom of bathing before the knlglit*- ie- 
i reived the golden spur The budge m *\m- 
| bol of the order is n sceptre lose, thistle, i 
and throe Impel iul crow iis < onjoiued w it Inn 
i a clrtle, upon which is tin* motto, ‘Trii 
I .luncta in uno,’ nlludiug io the three c ai- 
1 dinal virtues— faith, liopv, and chaiity The 
order of the Billi, after lcnialning in im 
| years extinc i. was revived undei t.eoige 1 , 
in 17.15, by tin solemn creation of a great 
number of knights There au three fhs*.i*s 
, of the ordi r • Knights (Tran d Cross ((. (ill ), j 
Knights Commander (K C B ), and Compa 
I nlons (C.Il ) The members of tbv. two 
Hist are entitled to pieflx ‘Sir’ to their 
1 n lines K,n h c lass has a nv II and military 
division 

BATON (Fr), the stiff oi truiuiiemi 
i given to fleld-mar-hals as a svmbolof an- 
i tlioritv 

BATOO'N, in Arcluleei me, i moulding in 
the In so of a column 

i HATRA'OH IANS (hatrntho* a frog* Gt \ 
nil order of amphibious animals, which 
some naturalists have placed amongst the 
i leptlles Tlrev are divisible into twogroup** 
the tailless and ’he* tailed batr.ichians To 
the first belong frog** and toads; to the* 
fto< ond, salamanders and tritons, which run 
, Instead of leaping All the bitraclinns 
l undergo transfm mat ion Winn liirtlxd 
fiotn the egg, the \ have gills like fishes, 

I a tail, and no legs 

I BAT'RACIIIJK iHitne denr), in Ichthv- 

I ologv , the sea-ch vf I, a frog-like flsli In 

! Medicine, an inti i minatory tumour under 
! the* tongue'. 

J BATTA, allowances made to ft oops In 
1 India Pry batta Is monev given in lieu of 
I rations , urt batta, what is given in kind 
I BATTA'LlA (Ital.'), an army dr iwn up in 
| order of battle 

. BATTA'LJON {bat, nil on Fr ), a hotly of 
) foot soldiers, consisting of from coo to I.cmhi 
i men 

j BATTEL, an ancient mode of tnal In 
! single comb it, which was sanctioned by 
1 law, mid was introduced Into England bv 
AVI II lam the Contiucror. It was allowed in 
a civil action, called a writ of light, and 
also in appeals, which were* actions by the 
subject demanding punishment for the 
c rime on account of the private rather 
than the public injury In the latter, the 
combat w r as between the parties, in the 
writ of right between the champions The 
contest took place before the judges, cm 
a piece of ground enclosed, and the com- 
batants were bound to fight until the stars 
appeared, unless the death of one party 
sooner decided the contest. It is but in 
comparatively late years that this bar- 
barous practice has been abolished.— An 


account of the expenses, for provisions 
| and liquor, of a student at Oxford. 

I BATTEN {baton, a stick . F>.), n scantling 
i or pn.ee of wood, front two to four inches 
broad, and one inch thick 

BATTER! NG-RAM, a milJtarv machine, 
wilh which the arn lent*) effected breaches 
In fortifications This engine was variously 
constriuted, and of diitc rent sizes, hut in 
general it consisted ot a vast beam sus- 
pended fiom a fiamt, and aimed at one end 
with a head of item, re-e milling th it of a 
l im, from the butting of winch *10111011 tlio 
idea was doubtless dt lived 'Ibis being 
tqnalh b danced, and furnished with a 
I’limbei of topes at the extremity opposite 
to the rani’s head, a great number oi men 
tlncw It forward with violence, and thus, 
by a repetition of the strokes, the wall 
against which it was directed was de- 
molished 

BATTEIH (battuu F, ), In the Military 
ait, am tamed pluc where cannon or mm* 
tars art plinted A patapet covers the 
gunner s and men cm pic \i d d>*»ut the guns 
from tlie enemy s shoi, and is cut into mi* 
brasutes for the t 111111*11 to lire through A 
battery of mm tins is sunk 111 the ground, 
and has no embrasures LatUrn (Venfllade, 
Is one that scours or sweeps the whole 
length ol astiaight line Lottery en tchorpe, 
is that which pi cys obliquely Lath ru de 
rti'irt •, that whu h plav s on the t nemy 's h.k k. 
(bo’.o-buttn tri tie two batteries which pi ly 
athwart one anodici upon the same object, 
thus forming an angle, and producing great 
c tfect, because wliat one ball shakes tho 
other throws down A camcrade battery 
c •insists of scvetal guns which play at the 
same time upon one place A ricochet bat 
hiu, is one from vv Inc h the cannon are dis- 
, charged with a very small quantity of 
| p.nvdcr, and very little elevation, so as to 
1 airy the hall just over the patapet, where 
it rolls along the opposite rampart, nud 
pi oditf es a destructive effc*ct — Baj nut, 
in Electricity, Is a combination of coated 
surfaces ot glass, commonly jars, so con- 
nected together that they may bethaiged 
at once, and discharged by a common con- 
ductor — Galvanic Battkhy, or Pile, an 
appatatns employed for nccumul iting the 
electricity of galvanism, which Is produced 
by the natural agencies of certain metallic 
and carbonaceous substance's and peculiar 
tlulds This instrument was invented by 
the celebrated A’olla.and is often cal led the 
Voltaic battery". Jt lias, at diffeient times, 
issumed various forms, each more pet feet 
than the preceding The eat her species 
consisted of compound plates of zinc and 
copper, in cells cliiu ged with dilute acids 
But the action of such batteries was very 
transitory. Constant batteries were then 
invented: they wcie so called from their ■ 
prolonged action M iny of them are veiy 
effective and convenient, but the two 1 
kinds most gcneialh used at present an* 
Srnee'a and G row's The former consists of 
a very thin sheet of silver platinized— that 
Is, covered all over with metallic platinum 
in the form of a black powder ; at each side 
of this, but uot m contact with it. Is fixed 
a thick plate of tine amalgamated , that is, 1 
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well covered with metallic mercury When BA Y'ONET (from Bayonne , where it was 
' this apparatus is immeised in toleiahly (list in \ented), a short pointed Instrument, 
nfrong sulphuric acid, there is no action or triangular daggei, made to fix on the 
until the fine plates are connected bvn wiie muzzle of a flrelock or musket 
or some metallic conductor with the pia- BAY'-SALT, a salt which on st,illlzes or 
tinized silver , violent a< tion then occurs recei\es Its consistence from the lieat of 
Hydrogen in large quantities is given off the sun or at Mon of the air 
fiotnall parts of the platinized silvei.and BAZAR', or BAZAAR' (a sale Pc re i, a 
elec trlcity is transmitted along the wire or kind of exchange or market-place among 
•tlier conductor drove’s battery, called the Tmks and Persians Some of these build- 
the i 

f glaze d porcelain, containing within it a tent, but for their magnificence This 

| hiuallei cell of porous earf hen wate A plate name has of late years been in use with us 
I of amalgamated zinc is bent, so as tore- to denote eei tain large buildings containing 
I i eeive the porous cell, and at the same time <i collection of shops oi stalls, let to difle* 
to lie mi the glazed cell Within the porous rent persons, and in which a great variety 
cell is a thin plate of platinum When the ol * fancy goods’ are '»x posed for sale* 
glized cell is charged with a mixture of BDEl/LI PM (bdellton (*r >, a name given , 
one part oil of vifnol and six parts wafer, to certain gnm-iesins, the produce of differ- , 
and tin* inner rell w if h M long nitiic acid, ent pilots Afncnn bdellium, which has a 
fit non commences, as in Smee’s battery, on hittei nauseous taste*, and a dark-brown , 
uniting t lie two metals l»y a melalln con- e olour, is yielded by a e omposltc half sin 
ductor, and eleetiu it v is transmitted along culenf plant, called Ceradia, which grows m 
the latter With I Ins batlery no hydrogen j KW Africa Egyptian bdellium Is ptoduced 
escape's, as it foiiu*- water wltli some of the bv a |>alm, Hvphcrvc thebaica Anotliei 
oxygen of the nitric acicl.w'liich it * lianges J bdellium Is obtained from \arious specie ■< 
Into nitrous Prof Bunsen has lendned . of BaKainodenclron trees growing In India 
Groye’s batten y much cheaper by substilut- and Africa 

mg dense coke foi platinum Ha’itkhy, BEA'CON (beam, to point out Stvr), a 

j| m Law, the staking, beating, or offering signal erected on a long pole, upon an enn- 
1 anv \ioleme to another person, for which nenee It consists of a pltrli-bariel or other 
1 ] d image’s may he recovered It is dlstln- combustible matter, which is tired at night, 

I etilhlied fiom an assault inasmuch as the I to notify the approach of an enemy A ho, 

I latter dots not necessarily imply a blow j any object serving as in occasion'll signal, 

'I lioie may be an assault without battoiy, j or as a constant seamark, hi means of 

i 1 hut battery alw iys implies an assault I which ships may he warned of danger, or 

BATTLE A XL, a military weapon which assured of their port 

yes its otigfn to the Melts It wms not BEAD (beaile Stir ), In Arc hlterturc, a 
<ed liv t lie Greeks or Romans, hut was \ round moulding, commonly made upon the 
eery common among the contemporaneous i edge of a hoird, <tc In th#> Oorinthl.m 
i c’eits It was a faxoiinte weapon In Eng- ( and Rom in onion-, It is rut or carved in 
l md, Scotland, and Ireland , and the Loch- short embossments, like heads In necklaces 
a her axe was particularly celebrated I — Bead, in Metallurgy the small hall or 

! BATTLEMENTS (from bottle), in Mill- j mass of pure metal separated from the 
t,ny Arclntc'c ture, a wall or parapet on the 1 scoria, ami seen distinct while in Die Hie 
t < ip of a building, with embrasures or open ' — Bead proof, a term amongst dlstilh rs 
lilac c* to look through, ordischatgemissiles for that proof of the strength of spirituous 
against the enemy liquors denote d by the* bubble s talk’d bead'-, 

HATTOI/OGY \battoloyia. Idle talk Or), j which i ise and remain on the surface of 
[ in Grammai, a supei fliious repetition of | the liquid for some time after it has been 
i some words or things i shaken , 

I BATTUE (biittn, to heat Fr ), in Sport- 1 BEAIV-TREE, a shrub growing in Spain i 
mg, the sunounding a i»oi Lion of a forest, and Portugal ; so called, because the nuts ' 

I wood, oi park, and, hv heating the hushes which it bears ate holed tbiough, and I 
and shouting, endeavouring to bring out strung as beads by the Roman Catholics of | 
the animals intended for the chu->e those countries It helongB to the genus I 

BAY ( bate ft ), in Geography, an aim of | Melia A Beadsman Is one who recites 

t lie se.i extending into the land ; it is al*o : prayers for his patron, &c , 

often applied to laige tracts of water, as the | BISA'DLE tlndcl, a public crloi : Sax.), a 

Bay of Biscay. Bay, one of the colours of i messenger, or apparitor of a rourt.who cIU’b 

a horse, of wliich there are various shaucs pci sons to appear and answer in the court 

■ Bay, or Bavtrkk, tin* Lauras nubths what is alleged against tliem — A Beadle 

of botanists, an ev< rgren n wlncli grow’s is also a person at a university, whose* 

. wild In the south of Europe. A garland or chief business it is to walk before the uni- 
l! crown made of hay leaves was awarded, veislty officers with a mace in all public 
among the ancients, as a pi ize for victory processions, &c. [Bee Bedell.] 
or excellence BEA'GLE (tuple Ft ), the name of a par- 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, a linen web, 4-12 ticulnr kind of hound or hunling-dog, of 
feet long, and 2 wide, said to have been which thne me several sorts, 
nuhroidered hv English women, under the BEAR etwc Fr.), in a general sense, tlie 
direction of Matilda, the queen of William upper end oi point, as the upper part of the 

the Conqueror, the subject being the con- bill of a blid Beak-head, In a ship, a 

quest of England It Is presorted in the small platform at the fore-part of the upper , 
cathedral of Bayeux deck. Beaked, in Heraldry, an epithet in 1 
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j hla/oii lug for bird*' w mine beaks an of a 
, different Him urn* from their bodies In 
| Botanj, an epithet for the fruit when it 
■ I is terminated by a process in the shape of a 
[ bird's beak 

J BEA'KER (same dtriv), a drinking rup, 
i «o railed from its having a spout like a 
l bird's beak 

j BEAM, the largest puce of timber In t 
building, laid a< ross the wails, and ser\ mg 
j to support the prim ip.il rafleis In slops, 
l beams nte the latge main timbers that 

Mreli h across a ship to snppoit a deik 

1 In Met hanics, the pari of a lulanee, from 
i the ends of which tin* Males are suspended 

1 Bkam, among Hunters, the main stem 

of a deer's head, or that pat t which bears the 

j nntlers, ro\nls, and tops Hkaii kmis a 

l vohscI is said to lie on her beam-ends win u 
I sj|f inclines ao ninth on one side that her 
beams approach a withal position — 
\iiram, m a ill tec t ion peipendit ular to the 
j ship's length anndship — Bkam Compass, 
i liistimnenr < tiuslstingof a square womb n 
i brass Ik am, having sliding sockets, and 

si (1 for d<*s( ribing latge elides Bk- 

oui* ’line Bi-am, is -m mil of the hori/ou 
| between a lint that c losses the ship at right 
null s and thd point of the compass to- 
w.irds wlm h sht Met is 
BkAM'-TRF.K, tin Py i a'' (tint or bota- 
nists, n.it old Pmntnea This tret grows 
to tin In n'lit of tlurtj ot fortv feet, and is 
parti, ul n lj fit t< d foi in iking avh -f i eesand 
the hkt 

BE\Itd'mi Sajr ), a familj ol maintiia- 
I Man ijuadrupeds, u 1 which time ate se\et.d 
i species, agreeing in having huge stout 
limbs, large heads, terminating in a pto- 
longed snout , bodies ilothed with shngg> 
i dr, and feet furnished with hooked claws 
! The best-know ii sp« eu*s u<* —I The blow it 
i | bear, which subsists chiellv on fiuit, vege- 
tables, and honej a The American bear, 
j vvhtc h is suwller than the othet, and fee ds 
; in likt manner :t The 1’olar or nmriiimo 
I lx ar, winch is only found in high not them 
| latitude's ii Is from eight to twelve feet 
|| long, of gieat strength and femiity, de- 
,1 vounng at sc'a (lsh, stain, and whales, and 

I i on laud anv animals which it can sei/e. 

1 Bear, in Astmnonij, a name given to 

] two constellations called the greater and 
j the leaser bear, or Ursa major and Un>a 
i minor 

I I BEARD' El) t barbatuH ), in Botany, having 
hilts of hair 

BEAR'ER, in Architecture, a post or 
bib k wail jtl.ee c d between thee ml“ of apiece 

of timber, to support It In lleraldr.v , a 

ilgure In an achievement, placed by the side 
; of the shield, and seeming to support It 
! BEARTNG, in Navigation and Gcngia- 
phj the situation of a place with regard 
] to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two places, 

makes with the meridian of each Also a 

Rea-term found In several phrases ; thus, 
when a ship sails towards the shore, before 
the wind, she Is said to bear in unththe land 
or harbour To let the ship Ball more before 
the wind, is to bear up To put her right 
before the wind, is to bear round A ship 
| that keeps off from the land Is said to bear 
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off When a ship that was to windward c entire 
undet another ship's stern, and so gives he t 
. the wind, she is said to hear under her lev, 
<tc — Bi- AiitMts, in Heraldij, the coats of 
I arms, or armorial figures, by which the* 

I nobility and gentry arc distinguished from 
common persons, and from each other 
' BEAT (beatan, to beat.* Sox.i, In Military 
phraseology, a word of various slgnillca 
tions, c vjiressive of giving a signal bj loot 
of drum As, ‘To beat an alarm,’ to give 
notice of danger ‘To beat a ibaigt,' m 
giv e a signal tor rhaiging the eucim ‘ To 
beat the general,' to give notice to the troops 
to match * To be it the reveille,’ to glveno- 
ticc for leaving qilat ters 'To beat the tut 
too,’ to give notice for letiung to cjuarters, 
ns at bedtime * To beat Hie trooji,' a signal 
for repaiiing to colours ‘To beat to aims,' 
togivcasigu.il for the troops to arm them- 
selves ‘To beat a pm ley,' a signal for a 
cessation of hoslllltu s, to hold a conference 
with the encinj These signals are now 
given with the bugle — Bkat, In Music , ,i 
reverse d shake, without a turn 
BEATIFICATION ibmtiu, facto , I make 
happv Lot >, an act of the Pope, hj which 
lie dec hues a person beatified or blessed 
after death, and the tlrst step towards e a 
uouizatiou, oi the raising of «n> one to the 
dignity of a saint No one inn be beatified 
till fifty veats after his death 
BKAT'INGh c beatan, to beat Sox i, In 
Music, the tigubir pulsatlve swellings ,.f 
sound produced in an organ l>j pipes vvhtc h 
ate not quite m unison, their v Ibtarlons n -i 
being exai tlj simultaneous or coincided I 
BEAU MONDE (polished societj Fr ), h 
term liupljing the gaj fashionable world 
BEA'VKR ( befer Sox ) a m.imin ill an am 
mal belonging to the ordei liodentia The 
common beaver. Castor fiber, is « native of 
Europe and North America, living on the* 

1 banks of rivers and unfrequented lakes, ami 
j remarkable foi Its Ingenuity in building Its 
J habitation It has short ears, a blunt nose, 
small fore feet, large hind feet, and a II tt 
ovate tail It walks slowly, swims dexter 
mtslj, eats sitting on its haunches, and 
conveys its food to its mouth with its fnte 
paws This animal is valued both for its 

fur and for the oil which It yields 

Bkavnk, that part of the helmet which 
defends the sight, and opens In front 
BECH E-I)E-MER,or BIOHO- DE-M AR.t ho 
commeri ial name of what is called trejumg 
by the Malays, marine worm-like animals 
t Uolothuna, belonging to the class of Echi- 
nodertns), which are collected in Iarve 
quantities in the Eastern archipelago, b r 
the Chinese, by whom they are esteemed a 
table delicacy. When taken from the sea 
they are plunged for a few minutes in 
boiling water, and then dried. Their in- 
teguments contain more or less carbonate 
of lime, In the form of minute plates or 
splcula 

BED, an article of furniture on which 
the body is sti etched and composed for 
rest or sleep, and consisting generally of 
feathers euclosed In a case of tick. The 
ancient Romans bad various sorts of beds, 
for various purposes : they bad their cham- 
ber-bed, on which they slept ; their table* 
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lied, on which they ate m .1 lecutnhenL 
posture Thicc persons usually reclined on 
I one bed, and the middle place, as well ns 
1 tin* middle bed, was accounted the most 
honourable Tliei had also the bed on 
aaIikIi tliej studied, and that on wlm h the 
j dead were carried to the iuucrnl pile— - 
Bei>, in genet al, a hollow place in which 

1 any thing lests , as, the bed ol a 11101 lai 

A stratum, or extended mass of atiMhnur, 

' whether upon the earth or within it , rs, a 
i bed of sulphur, a bed of sand, &i -—The 
1 iki> of a r< err is the bottom of a channel 
In which the stream or cui lent usually 
! flows — -Prom bid and hoard. In Law , 1 
dn ico separating man and wile without 
se\ enujt the marriage t Ve, tonm 1 \y grant nl 
by the ccclesiasLlial mutts The amIi bad 
a suitable lualiiteuanee, called alimony, 
1 allotted to her out of the husband’s estate 
. It was usually expressed in Latin a tnenua 
etihoro It has been superseded bywli.d 
i> termed a judi< Jal separation 
j BEDELL In the University of Cam- 
bridge there are two officers styled Esqiiue 
Bedells, whose duties are to preccd*' the 
' n e-Uhancellor with silver mates 011 all 
public occasions, to summon mcmbcis of 
I the Senate to the Chancellor's Com t, <fcc 
BEDOUIN (dwellers in the wide: Arab), 
nomadic tribes of the Afnenn desert, 
broken up Into giuupsof families tuning 
in number At the head of eacli group t*» » 
chief called a sheikh, a dignity which is 
often hcreditaiy for some geueration.s. 
Tliey are Mahometans 
BEE, a liy menopterous Insect, of which 
there are numerous genera, but the most 
1 interesting and useful to man is the honey- 
bee, the Apia viellijlea of entomologists 
H is justly celebrated for its slngului in- 
stincts, and highly prized for the valuable 
products of its industiy The honey-lacs 
live inswaims or societies which amount 
! to from 10, (KK) to 40 , 000 , and contain tlneo 
l sorts of Individuals : the female, or, os she 
is commonly called, the queen hoc , the 
males, or drones ; and the widen >, or woi k- 
Jng bees, by some naturalists 1 ailed inipei- 
fect females A hive usually consists of 
one mother or queen, from GOO to 800 males, 
mid fiom 15,000 to 20,000 working bees. 
The office of the queen bee is to pi opagato 
the species ; that of the workers to coilei t 
the honey, fmm the cells, and feed the 
young. Bees are furnished with a pro- 
boscis by which they suck the honey from 
flowers; they swallow this, and when it 
has undergone a peculiar process In the 
suunach, they disgorge it into the cells 
The pollen of downs settles on the hairs 
with which the! 1 body is coveted, whence 
it is collected into pellets, by a brush on 
their second puir of legs, and deposited 111 
a hollow m the third pair It is called bcc- 
bread, and is the food of the l.irv.e or young 
The females and neuters have a barbed 
sting, attached to a bag of poison, which 
I flows into the ivound mflic ted by the sting 
The season of fecundation occurs about 
the beginning of summer. It Is said tlmt 
the female, lu the spring, lays as many as 
12,000 eggs lu the lapse of twenty-four days. 
When a hive Is overstocked, a uew colony 


is sent out under the direction of a queen- 
bee, thi> 1*. 1 died mniug, and three or 
Join sw wills -ometlmes leave a hm in one 
sea-on The tine lion* v-bee v .is onmn.ilh . 
confined lo tin. old noth', o t has been 1 
transplanted toAiueini - ft ie llrvuhK | 
Bees {Ihnubn aie well known tiom then | 
huge si/o and humming noise Home of (he ; 
species form their nest low in the ground, j 
otheis on tho surfne They form mde 1 
cells of wax, and loilist homy Jor the | 
luv.e j 

I 1 LKU i/mi (linn), a drink made from 1 
m ill anil lu>] s b\ the pi 01 i'-,iit blew mg < 
RhlVTliEK ( hictel tiiu », hi-tsts tui- 5 
msludwilh a pair of menibr imms wings, 1 
wlmh are folded no when the mhn.d not 
Hying umlei a pair of hard wing 1 i-cs or 
ilytui They form the vast order of Cule- 
njitna They all of them undergo a hum 
plctemel unorjilm-is They issue liom (lie 
egg In the shapi ol a giub, which in mam 
spei les is vin distinctive to plants and 
wood In time they as-ume the pupa form, 
and then emetge is peiint beeths The 
forms of h< ( ties are veiy vnud, home in 
so minuti iistt lequire the assi^i.moe *>t a 
mhrosiope 1 1 making out the p u is, w lnlst , 
others attar. 1 tin M/e ol loui inches Tlie 
major it ueplmi m ioloui,hut some *uo 1 
very hriihaiii 'J twS< arnba-ie*, an otijer t oi ' 
reveie/m amongst (he ancient Egypt hij-., 1 
, the lady -bml of iliildreu, the cm k< haler, . 

the may-woi m, the blisteuni' cant hm ides, 
j the weevils (so destnntive to giain), the j 
j turnip fly, and (he perfei I animals of the j 
, nut maggot and the glow-w 01 m, all belong 
1 Lo this ordei Coleupioia have In on dm- I 
ded Into fom suboi dels ] J'mttnmra, all 
\ the t trsi live jointed , 2 Hdnomun, lorn 
i anterior taisi flve-jolnti d, two posteilor 
| four jointed 3 . Pn Iidntehamern, all the 
| taisi live-join teil, I In' louith very small. 

4 . Pbeudotr antra , all the taisi four-jolutod, 
tin* third \ei> small 

BEllE'MOl'li (11 eb \anauim dim iitloued 
I m the book of Job, which some naluialists > 
suppose to be the same as the livei horse 
BEl'ZA ( ber.ath , an egg 11 eb ), In Iiebiew 
| Antiquity, a certain measuiein um among 
tho Jews The l»ei/ 1 was likewise a gold j 
i oin of the Persians When It was asset ted ! 
that Philip of Macedon owed llirlr king ! 
Datius a thousand beizas or golden eggs j 
for Lriliuto money', Alexander the Great ‘ 
refused to pay them, saying that the bird I 
which laid these eggs had flown Into til© ! 
other woi Id I 

BKLKM'NTTE (belemnmi , a dart : Gr 1, the | 
fossil pen, 01 Ini m nal shell of cuttle llshes 1 
Belcmnlies, vulgarly uilled thunder stones, 
have been found ranging from the lias to 
the gnult, and about luo spei ies have been 
desr ribeil 

BELL (bel • Sar ), a hollow metallic body, 
ranked amoug Lhe musnal lnsti uments of 
percussion The constituent parts of a bell 
aie tlie barrel, tlie clapper on the Inside, 
and the car or cannon by with h it bangs to 
alaige beam of wood. It is usually made 
of a composition called bell-metal, which 
contains three parts of copper and one 0/ 
tin ; and sometimes of cast Bteel, &c. The 1 
sound of a bell consists lu a vibratory J 
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I , motion of Its parts, muih like that of a j in the royal dockyard at Woolwich; it is 
i musical chord , and as the external surface ! adequate to thesupplj of air for forty forge 
j of the hell undei ernes alternate changes of ' 11 res, amongst which are several for the 
i figure, it gives that tremulous motion to the , f<» ging of anchors, <frc 

1 air which causes the utilisation of Round , BELL METAL, an alloy which, for large 
Bells me of high antiquity The blue tunic hells, is composed of 80 per cent of copper 
of the . Jewish high pnest was adorned with and 20 per cent of tin 

golden bells ,, 111(1 tin* kings of Persia an ( BKL-MKTA'LO DI VO'CE (/(of ), in Music, 
s,nd to have hid the hem of their roht < .in evprt smon for a clear and bnllluut-toncd 
adoi tied with tiiem Tin v vw le introduced | t*nprtvno voice. 

iriLo English i hurrhes about the veil Too, BELTS (baltrui, a holt • Lat ), or Fasoi.®, 
and used to be baptized before thej wtio In Astronomy, two zones or girdles round ' 
luing The number of i lunges m ij be the pi met Jupiter, more lu< ul than the I, 
1 found bj muluplung tugetlu i ihu uumbci other puts of Uib body , and terminated by 1 
\ of bills and .ill tin mtou-ers b» tween It and par.UU 1 straight, lines, sometimes bruuler, 

I unity Thus lour lx 11s will give Jt ib.mges, and sometimes narrower, varving both In ■ 

| Mine 4,1, uul 2 multiplied together make magnitude and position ’ 

-4, six helN will giu 72(>, aid twelve hells BELU'GA, the genus of cetaceous mam- 
1 470,001 ,ooo ih nan , which, if Hie rite of inal-, to whuh the white whale belongs 
1 twelve pit mniiiie, i ould not he i mig in lc«s Tuiswh.de, which yields good oil, inhabits 

tli m tie a lv 78j'*ir To im Alt r i u h. ukll, i tin fvoith Sea, and herds of 40 or :>0 may 

i to lie the Hist, or tin leider m allusion to 1 sometimes he seen. Its usual length is 
, the bt JI-wi tliei of i tiiM k, or the leading lii*m 12 to 18 feet, 

i hoi -i or a icon tlut weais hells on his BEL'VEDKltK (a fine prosiveet : Ital), i 
i (ollu tn It miv be svnoiijmous with (•> name given in Italj to the small bulldfngi 
I'ftt an ay tin lull, whuli is thus explained on the lops of palaces or largo houst - 
, K h e ( out wue toimerlv tailed lull- w Inch are ascended for the enjoyment of ■ 

, I ionises, tin pn/i given being a silver hell , fine prospect anil the advantage of a pun 1 
1 i In i efoi e, to win tin* tace was ‘to hen dr It Is the uamo also of a part of tin | 
i aw av tin lieJJ *- - Bkll»s, in Naval language, Vatican, where the famous statue of Apollo i 
, lull-li nits of the w.iteh, w hit li aio itmtked is placed, and which, on this amount, is 
,1 to st nkmg tin bell at the end of each. i aliei] die Apollo Bclve<it-u\ 

i! Ill* LL \lx>V\ in Medn me, ajuepara- 1 BEN, or PEN, a Celtic word, signifying 
tn n fi mu (in 1 ho/m lit llmhuuia, a poison rmk. oi tuouutafn. Ben Nevis, Scotland m 
oils plant gio'ing wild hi Butain, ami l’eu-y-ghent, Yorkshire; Pen-maen-mawi , | 
belonging to I lie Sohunuctr Wales; and Penzance, Cornwall; are ex | 

BELLA DOVN \ LPLY, tlie Aman/Jlr unples 
fUlluiUmu.i of botanists, a bulbous rooted i BENCH, In Law', a seat of justice, as the 
I pl mt. w ith a h.ipdsomf flower Queen’s Bench at Westminster. Also, the 

I BELLES LET'TBKS (Fr ), or PoniTh persons sitting on a bench, as a bench of 
LriKRAi u uk, In Its most obvious sense, is magistrates. 

that ile-ci ipt ion of liteiatuio whuh has a I BKNOII'EItS, a body of barristers, foi* 

] piculun inference to matters of taste, but mallystj led Masters of the Bench, in whom 
.it reading to man v writers, the tei in lias it the management of eacli Inn of court Is 
Hindi mote extensive signification, and Is vested. It Is a self-elected body, and bv It 
I made to rompielietid not nictely every ole- < tils to the bar are made The benchers 
i trail t acquirement, but neiulv eveij biani h have also the power of disbarring any bar- 
of knowledge i ister whose conduct ina> appear to them to 1 

1 BELI/JOVlTE(a fine prospect* JV>,anamo desci vc such a punishment ! 

j given lu Prance to small country-seats, or I BEND (bendan , to make crooked: Sax), In 
I fo :« died how rr s at the end of a garden or Heraldry, one of the ten honourable ordina > 
i p iik, intended foi tin* enjoyment of fresh nes, drawn from the ilexter or right coi- , 
nil hi the shade tier, at the top of the escutcheon, to the I ! 

i BEL'LIS (/W/hs, fair • Lai ), a genus of sinister base, or left corner, at the bottom ! 

; ! plants, nut oril. ('umi>o-*itw, ini hiding the 1 It is supposed to represent a shoulder-bell, 1 

j i ommori daisy oi scarf, and to show the be.uer to be 1 

. I BELLOO'IJLPB ( bella * , handsome; and valiant In war. It is sometimes called a 
[ I ncu/Mx, an eve • Lat"), in Mmcialogy.u pn - l‘< nd-dextrr, to distinguish it from the bevd- 
noils stone resembling t.lu* eve, and fin ‘•mutter, which Is drawn from the leftside 1 
merlv on that account supposed to he useful id the shield to the right, and signifies ille- 
: in diseases of that, organ gitlmacy. BKttns, of a ship, are the , . 

I BEJ/LOWH (blttrn tn, to blow Sax), an strongest and thickest planks in her sides, I J 

I I instrument or machine foi blowing lire, so and are reckoned from the water, first, ] 

contrived as to draw in a.id force out air , secoud, or third bend They have the 

- alternately, byenhugingniid < ontractingits , beams, knecB, and foot-hooks bolted to 1 
!; capacity, it is used with otgans and other them, and aie tho chief strength of the | 
i | pneumatic instruments, to give them a ship’s sides. 

proper supply of air The air winch emers 1 BEND'ING (same denv.), in Seamanship, 

I the bellows is compressed when they are the tying of two ropes or cables together : 
i closed, and flows with a velocity jnopor- iliua, to * bend the cable,' is to make it fast • 
tinned to tho force by which it is com- to the ring of the anchor; to ‘bend the sail, , 

I pressed Bellows of very great power are is to make It fast to tho yard. i 

1 generally called blowing machines One of , BEND'LET (a dim. of bend), in Heraldry j 
j the largest known is erected at the smithy a little bend which is only half breadth 
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BENEDICTINES, a celebrated order of which is mucli used in France, under the ! i 
monks, who profess to follow the rules of , title of lait virginal , and the gum m a priii- ! I 


I Bt Benedict. The) wear a loose black gown 
, with large white sleeves, and on the head 
a cowl ending In a point They are also 
i ailed black friar* 

BEN'KFIOK (beneflcium Lot), an eccle- 
siastical living, particularly a rectory and .1 
vicarage Bishoprics, deaneries, and pre- 
bendaries are usually styled dignities In 
the middle ages the popes assumed feudal 
rights with reference to ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage The assumption of these aroused 
the jealous) of prlnceB, and was one of the 
circumstances whit h led t o i he lief « irmatlon. 

BEN'EFIT OK OLKIt'GY, a pm liege, 
originating in a supeistltlous regard for 
the churt h, hj which the clergv were ell her 
partlall) or wholly exempted from the ju- 
risdiction of l:n tribunals It extended m 
i England only to the case of capital felony, 
and was intended to appl> to none hut 
i lerlcal felons But, In the laws of England, 
everyone who could lead was considered to 
!>e a clerk, ho (hat, when the rudiments 
of learning i.un** to he diffused, almost 
every poison became entitled to this i»rlvi- 
, lege Clerks In orders w< re l»j It discharged 
on the felonies to which It was applicable, 
with no other punishment than forfeltuie 
of goods, and might claim the privilege as 
1 often as they chose La) men were onL al- 
lowed to claim their clergy one e B) the sta- 
tute of 7 and 8 Geo IV , c 28, It was decree d 
that ‘ benefit of cl< ig\, with lespec t to per- 
sons convicted of felotiv, shall be abolished * 

BK'NK PLA'OITO ( Ital ), In Music, a term 
denoting that the performer isLocxeicise 
his own taste 

1 HEN'ZINE, or BEN'ZOLE, a liquid liydro- 
nirhon, which at 12 1 F forms a white cr)s- 
i t'llline mass It may he obtained by 
! distilling benzoic acid with lime, but Its 
thief source is coal tai. Having a strong 
affinity for fats it is cmplo)cd to remove 
grease spots from clothes, &e 
| BKN'ZOIC A01D, a combination of the 
compound radical called benzoyl and oxy- 
I gen, principally obtained from gum-henzoin 
1 by sublimation It is a solid In the form of 
■ thin plates or featheiy crystals, and It 
I forms salts with the alkalis and some of 
the metals 

BEN'ZOIN or BENMAMIN, a dry solid 
vegetable substance, a combination of ben- 
zoic acid and a resin, of a fragrant smell, 
and produced by an Incision In the Sty- 
raj , lienzmn, mil ord St m a cased' an Indian 
tiee It Is brought fioin t li»* East Indies, 
particularly from Bum and the islands 
i of Java and Sumatra, in masses of va- 
rious sl/es, composed of small granules 
l of a whitish or yellowish colour, with a 
I purple cast on the surface. It Is very In- 
l Hummable, and diffuses a fragrant smell 
I while burning, or when rubbed in the hand 
! When the benzoin tree Is six years old, the 
1 natives cut it in several places In an oblique 
direction, and the benzoin Hows out In the 

I 1 form of a balsamic juice, having a pungent 
tast e and an agreeable odour. Benzoin was 
formerly verv much esteemed as an expec- 
torant., and Is still often omphned in medi- 
cine A cosmetic Is also prepared from It, 


olpal ingredient of court plaster, and <>f ! 

paregoric elixir The Benzoin of the cbe- j 1 

mists is a product obtained on distilling : 
bitter almond-oil with limeatid oxuleo! iron ; 

BER'BERIS, In Botany, a gen us ol shrubs ■ 
including the B vulgaris, the Barbing 
tree, a shrub rising to eight or ten feet 1 
high, well known as m ornament in out i 
gardens The leaver have a grateful acid , 
taMe ; the flowers at a distance ) icld a plea- 
sant smell, but very near they are rnLlier 
offensive The berries are so very acid Lliat 
the birds seldom torn li them , they are 1 
used In tills countn .is pickles and pie 
serves The roots of the shiub boiled m , 
1)0 give a fine yellow, which is used in I’o ! 
land for dyeing leather, the bark, wiLli the* 
aid of alum, is uses} lor the same pm pose i 

BERGAMOT', or HElUiAMOlTE (Fi ), i 
an essential oil obtained from the rind ol 
a citron, the Citrus buganuum It is used ] 
In perfumeiy \ 

BER'LIN, a kind of chariot, supposed to 
have obtained its name fiom the Prussian 
capital, where It wa« Hist made 
BERME, lu Fortillcatiou, a space of 
ground left between the rampirt and the 1 
moat or fosse, designed to receive the ruins j 
of the rampart, and pi event the earth from ' 
filling the fosse 1 j 

BEIt'NARDINES, an order of monks, , 
founded by Robert, abbot of Moleine, and , 
reformed by St Bernard They wear a 
white robe with a black scapular) , and w hen i 
they officiate they are clad In a laige while 
gown with great sleeves, and a hood of the 
same colour 

IIKR'RY (bn ig, from her an, to bear* Sar i, 
the popular term for a slice ti lent pulpy fiuit, 
containing several seeds or granule's, as the* 
goosebern , &i it.ls the baica of botanists 1 
BERTH, an) situation or place where a , 
vessel lies, either ai anchor or In a wharf ■ 
— An apartment in a ship wheie anuinhoi 

of officers or men mess or reside Also, , 

the box or place for sleeping at the sides of 
a cabin, or the place for a hammock. 

BER'YL (berullot. Or.), In Mineralogy, the 
name of a class of crystallized minerals, to 
which the Emkiiat.d and the precious beryl 
belong The) contain about 08 per cent of ' 
silica, the rest being ehletty composed of 
alumina and glucma Common beryl Is of 
a light, green colour, and found In the East ! 
Indies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia, &c. It is , 
crystallized In six-sided prisms, which are* 
either pei feet or truncated on the edges and 
angles. It Is nearly as hard as the topaz , 
can scarcely be melted without the addition I 
of some other substance, hut with borax 
fuses easily. It becomes eloctrleul by rub- 
bing, and Is found In primitive rocks, 
accompanied with quartz, felspar, garnet, 
mica, and topaz.— A beautiful sea-green 
colour forthc use of artists is also prepared 
under this imme 

BER'YL-CItYBTAL, a species of crystal, 
which, after a certain kind of prayer termed 
a call, was supposed to have the power of 
showing those who looked Into It the past or 
the future. It was a kind of looking-glass * 
BETEL, the name of a creeping plant ■ 
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I Piper, originally confined, to the peninsula 
I of M abic«\ i, but now spread through India, 
I the Leaf of which is chewed by high and 
1 low, by men, women, and children, along 
1 with allies of the nut of an Areca, a pal in, 
and a little lime A certain degree of 
Intoxicating effect is piodiued, and the 
sill vary glands and digestive organs me 
stimulated The lips, glims, and teeth are 
stained a deep red * Betel is pungent, 
bitter, momatlc, sweet, alkaline, astrin- 
gent, a (‘arm i native, a dispeller of phlegm, 
a vermifuge, .i swt efenor ot the breath, an 
ornament of the mouth, a remoter of im- 
purities, and n kitnller of the flame of love' 
<) ft lend I these Dili teen pmpertu s of bt tt I 
.in h.ud to be nn t with, e\en 111 heaven I ' 

Sanskrit Pat in 

BKTON, a wmd borrowed from the 
I'r* licit, slguilles a strong In draulh lenient 
1 i ■ >m posed ol hydraulic mott.ai (that is, mor- 
i i r made fmiii limestone, cont lining from 
fn to .‘10 per cent of silicates of alumina i and 
, angular fragments of stone 
| BETONY.ot BETON'ICA. m Bot.m\ , the 
| Sta< hy* IJctunntt, a plant of tin n.it old 
habuittr 

BKT'ULACJOyW, a tint oid of exogenous 
1 trees, bearing their male flowers in eatkiiis, 

I and C(>nii>rislng two genet a, lletvta . the 
I bnehes, and Alnus, the nldeis The birth 
is applied to a gieat variety of uses Its 
wim is tli iw n, by rapping, 1 rom the trunk, 
by the nili\«sof Canada , and, in Europe, 

1 wine Is made from the fiuit of the alder 
The lurch, though the worst of timber, is 
| manufaitutr *1 into vessels for yarious do- 
lriestli uses Broom-til ikt rs use the twigs, 

, and Imop-benders the largei blanches, the 
I trunks are employed In large quantities by 
the turners ami the mamifacturei k of in- 
1 strumentH of husbandry It Is also used in 
i certain processes of ilyeimr.and for fanning 
i leather 

, BE V'EL (bivm *, having two wavs Lat ), 

1 an instrument for marking partu ul it angles 
I on wood or stone , much used by joiners and 

, masons In Areliitet lure, any angle that 

Is not a light uugle, or Is mme oi le«s than 
BO degrees, is termed a bevel , but an angle 
of 45 degrees Is called a mitre. 
i BEV'KL WEAR, in Mechanics, a kind of 
, wheel work, In which the teeth are raised 
I oil a surface inclined to the plane of the 
wheel Such gear is employed when It is 
1 desired to cornmunlr.itt motion In an angu- 
1 lar direction. 

BEY (Turk), the governor of a '•mntiy 
or town. The Turks write It bryh «>r bey, 
but pronounce It bey. The word is particu- 
larly applied to a lord of a banner, whom 
tiiey call Sangiaoheg or bey Every pro- 
vince in Turkey Is divided Into seven Kan- 
, glues, or banners, each of which qualifies a 
bey, aud tliese are all commanded by the 
governor of the province, whom they also 
I call Begler-beg, that Is, lord of all the beys 
of the province. 

I BEZA'NT (from Byzantium ), a round tint 
piece of pure gold, without any impression, 

1 supposed to have been the current coin of 
I I Byzantium. In Heraldry, a circle, or. 

HE'ZTL, that part of a ring in which the 
I stone is placed 


BEZ'OAU (pa, against, and zahar, poi- 
son Pers ), a medicinal stone, brought 
from the Ka-L .mil West Indies, which was 
formeily letkoned a sovereign antidote 
against poison It, isfound to be n ttiltn- 
Itis, or morbid i out letion, t ontimied m the 
si mu, u hs of tell, im aniiii.ils, .nid 1 1 nsists, 
for the most pair, of bile and tisin The 
gnat value of the be 70 .it at one turn 
g,i\e rise to manv Imitations, nor tan it 
be wondered at, when we read of Its bt mg 
eagerly bought for ten times its weight in 
gold lienee, other medii mes, suppost d to 
possess similar virtues, obt nned llu ti.mn 

of bezomtiu s BK7 oaii isal»o the name ot 

some nit do mat picparaLions 

ISIAR’I IC'rLATE ibis, twice, and artun 
In*, a joint Lai i, consisting of but two 
joints 

BI'BLK Onblas, a book Hr , The IlooL, by 
eminent ei, a name given to the Sit led 
Wilting* of the Jew s ,md (’In isi Mils The 
Old Testament consist* of tin live bools 
called tlie l’entateiuh, and the Histone.il, 
Poetn al, aud Prophetic book*, the At w 
Testament ol the four Gospel*, the Act , 
Hit* hpl*tles. and the Revelation The earl t 
est version of the Bible is a Creek traiiHl i 
turn tailed the Septuagint, and fioui this 
other translations liavc been made The 
Bible was flist pilnted In English m 1515 
The piesent aulhtu i«-ed \ ersion ot the Bible 
w.ts published hi It ll, m James I \ reign 

BIBLIOG'LCAPHY (fubto*, a book, and 
(jrupho, I witti' Or >, Hie knowledge of 
books as to then see et d editions, time of 
being printed, ant! olhei information tend 
tug to illtisti ite the lnstory of llterntuti 

BIB'LIOMANOY (bibfos, a hook; ami 
niunleui, prophecy (Ji i, a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by nn ans of the Bible, by 
selecting passages of Suipiure at hazard, 
and dtiwmg from tin in mtlicatlons con- 
tenting lufure events 

RIBMOTHB'C* ibiblnx, a book; and 
tithcim, 1 plate Or), in its oiiginal and 
luoper sense, denoted a library, or place lor 
depositing books In mattcis of Eiteiatui e, 
It, means a treatise giving an account of all 
the wrltei- on a teitain subject thus we 
have bihliorhoi a* of Theology, Law, Phi- 
losophy, itt There are likewise universal 
bibliothecas, wluth treat IndiffeielilB of 
books of all kinds 

BIOAP'SULAU (hi s, twice; and capsulit, 
a small box Lat), In Botany, a tettu ap- 
plied to a fiuit having two capsules con- 
taining seeds. 

BICE, a blue colour, prepared from the 
Lapis Armenius Bice bears the best body 
of all the blight blues used in common 
work, as house-paml mg, &c., but it is the 
palest In colour. It works tolerably well, 
but Inclines a little to *.indv, and therefore 
requites good grinding. Next to ultrama- 
i iue, which Is too dear for general use, it is 
the best of all Llu* blues. 

BIGIP'ITAL, or BICTP'ITOUS (bis, twice ; 
anti caput, a head • Lat ), In Anatomy, a 
icim applied to a must le which has two 
heads oi origins ; and such a muscle is de- 
nominated biceps 

BIKN'NIALS t bit,, twice; and annus, a 
year : Lat ), in Botany, plants tlmt flourish 
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i for two years, and then perish ; their roots 
mid leaves being formed the first year, and 
ilieir fruit t lie second 
HI F AMU O ITS (Infartus, twofold • Lot ), In 
Botany, denotes that the leaves glow >mh 
• hi opposite sides of a In .mill 
H1FMD (ly'das, divided Into two puts 
Irom bis, twice, and fin do I cut Lot's, In 
! Botmi\,*m epithet for am thing cleft in two 
j Illti'AM ^ i/ns, twice Lot, and {tamos, 

! maiii.ige Gi ), double mintage, oi the 
! marrving of a second wife 01 husband 
I while the Hist is alive, whiih is felony by 
j st itute, and (he set oml marriage Is ah mi- i 
I Intel) void 

BKiAMtl IW (hat ,fiom bigo>, a two-horsed i 
(hatiot), in A n t i«i u I Ly , the ih.iiioteer of a I 
! f wo-hoi st d dull lot lilonej or med.il- ! 
i st imped with this emblem vveie cal lid 
, boioii 

| BKJFMMNATK (bis, Ivvne, and acmmn, 

1 I double Lot), in Botany, two-loiked 
i used of a (lei (impound leaf h.iv lug n forked 
petiole, with seui il le.dhts .it the end of 
each division 

BltJ'OT, .i person who is obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a paituidai prac- 
n e oi opinion; or one who is illiberall) 
>tt ached to am form ot h) stein of belief 
i IS I J U'UOUK ibijugiu.,uiki'd two togetliei 

I fi om bis, twin* , ami juoum, a yoke Lot), 

! In Botany, i (imposed of two pans of auy- 
i tiling Thus, leaves piuu.ittd with tvvo 
pall s of leaflets. 

1 BILA'BIATE (6m, twlee, and labium, a 
| lip , Lat ), In Jintaii) , two-lipped , an epithet 
lot the corolla and pci ianth 
I BILACLNM \TK (bis, twice; and lanma. 


notions formed In the gall bladder, or bile 
ducts ! 

BILMARY DUCTS ( ductus , a conducting: 1 
Lot), in Anatomy, small canalB which con* 
vi) the bile out oi the liver into the hepatic 
duit, which is formed bv the blending of . 

! these canals into om tnmk I 

BILINOUAL (Ins, twin*, and lingua, a 
| tongue Lat), that w hit h is written In two 
| languages. The Inscription on the Rosetta 
I Stone is bilingual, being In Cheek and 
Kgvptlan, the latter being copied in the 
different chaiarters 

BILL (tnllc, to writo in a list* Sax), an 
ac (ount of goods sold, with tlielr prices and 

total cost A bill op exchange Is an 

order drawn on a person, requesting him to 
pav money to some person assigned by tlio | 
j dravvei, or to his order, in consideration of j 
j value i e(Hved The pc* son who draws the 1 
lull is called the drawer, the person to 1 
whom t lie request or demand is made, is 
I rilled t lie drawee, oi acceptor, aftei he has i 
| accepted It, and the person to whom the I 
j mono Is (lnedid to he paid, is called the I 
I pallet Such a biP Is frequently called a 
I diaft Bills ,,f exchange are very exteu- 
l sivelv usi J in (Hiving out mercantile 
i l f.insac tious, ami a 'arge body of law ins 

grown up lespettiug them A iull op 

1 entry is a ulitten account of goods entered 
j at the custom-house, whether imported oi 

intended for expcutatlon A rill op 

' i , aping is a wnt ten account of goods 
I slopped bv an) person on board of a vcMel, 
signed bv I be mi&tei of the vessel, who 
a< knowledges the re< elpt of the goods, and 
promises to deliver them sate at the plan* 


i lappet Lot i, a term in Botany applied to 
i leaf when the maigiu i* i ut into two 
, -eginent^ 

; III LA M'KLLATK (hi s, t wic e and lamella, 

I a pi ilc* Jail), a term in llotanv, used to 
j denote that the* part is of tin* iorin of a 
! Until lied “pheie longitudinallv 1)llhl 
; Bl 1,'AN DER (bilavdic Fi ), a small mcr- 
1 ilimt ves'-el with two masts, rigged in n 
i>ec uliar nianue: , but now rare lv used 
j 1ULATM3RAL (bis, twice, and lotus, a 
-lde Lat), in n genet ai sense, denotes 
something with tvvo -ide- lienee, bilateral I 
I tog nation is kinship both hv tin lathei's 
•ml mother’s side 

; B1I/BOKS, a purn-hment at sea, •mswer- 
j tug in (lie stocks on land 'The offender Is 
| hud In u oTis, which are more or less 
j ponderous, according to i he quality of the 
oiFem e of which hi is guilt) 

BILE (bills Lot t. a)Ulowisli green lluld, 
seire.cd !•) the liver, pait of w huh is accu- 
imilaled In f lie gall-bladder, and (lie rest is 
nitivejn] tli tough a r*m il in to the duode- 
num, where it helps to convert the chyme J 
| Into i li) le The bile is properl) of two kinds, j 
i whh li are distinguished by the names of 
1 cystic and hepatic The hepatu bile is thin, 

' almost Insipid, mid scarcely coloured , the 
\i)stic bile Is thicker, more coloured, and 
i very hitter The use of the bile is loattcim- 
; ate the chyle, to mix the oleaginous pints 
of the blood witli Hie aqueous, to stimulate 
the intestines, and in part to change the 
•eld of the cli)le 

BILMARY CAI/CULT, or gallstones, eon- 


1 directed A him, ok pakoelh Is an ac - 

■ count, given hv the seller to the buver, of 
the several aitoles purchased, with the 

price of each Bill op rale, in Law, 

jan instrument m writing, l»y whlcli the 
| Ltausfer of movables 1 b effected Tt may 
be either absolute or condition'll lu the 
latter case it is usually a kind of moit- 
gago given to secure payment of a debl, 
j or repayment of a loan. To be valid against 
othei ((editors, a 1)111 of sale must be re- 
gistered within twenty-one days from the 
making thereof If the goods assigned 
by a registered or unregistered bill of silo 
should continue in the possession of the 
original owner, they will, upon his bank- 
nipt < v , pass to the assignees for the gcnei ill 

luiiellt of tiie creditors A BILL OP 

health Is a certificate, signed by the pro- 
per authorities, given to masters of ships 
leaving ports suspected of being infected 
with particular diseases It is of tlneo 
! kinds, c lean . foul, and infected • each states 

j the condition of t lie ship on sailing Bill 

op Rights, the declaration delivered by the 
tvvo houses of parliament to the prlnco of 
Orange, February 13, 168ft, on his accession 
to the throne, stating what ac ts of James II. 
were illegal, and asserting the rights and 
privileges of the people. Bill, In parlia- 

ment, an instrument drawn up by any 
member, and presented to parliament for 
its approbation or rejection. Should it bo 
passe d into a law, it then becomes an act oi{ 
I p'irh iioeiit — Bill of fxokptionh; at a 
| ti i.i. it /iiw prow, il the judge 1b thought to 
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!l make a mistake in the law, counsel may i divided. Lot), an epithet fur anything 
' tender his objections to the judge’s ruling, div ided into two pat ts 
1 and require him tosign aldll of exceptions, I HIQUAU'U <\'I K ( bu , twice; and quad- 
, 1 which may he afterwards argued before a , tatus, squared Lat In Algebra, an obso- 
Courr of Error j h re term fur the square of the square 

BILLS OF MORTA'LITY, annual regls- It. w t he biquadratic power of 2, for 2 X 2 
j ters of the deaths and burials width for- is 4. and 4 x 4 is tqual to l<> The hiqua 
inerly took ]>la( e in and near London These drat le root of anuinher is the square loot 
bills were first commented in IV>2, duung of its square root thus the biquadratic toot 
i llu v period ofngitit pestilence, w lien tliej of 81 isd, for the square root of 81 is 9, and 
lilt luded 109 parishes, hut weie not kept the square root of 9 is ,q A biquadratic 
J ! regularly until 1 non The ages m which equation is an equation win re the unknown 
j deaths occur wu re not inserted until 1728 i quantity of one of the teims lias four dl- 

| BI'NARY AHJTH'METJC (bniam Jn , rnensions. A biquudratn parabola , in 

fiom butu\, by twos bat), that in wlinli Geometry, is a ( urv e Lnc of the third order, , 
1 two ilguit s >>r < h u .it ters, viz 1 and 0, only, I having two infinite legs tending the same i 

| »iu used; tin* eiplier multiplying every- I Way m 

I thing by 2, as in the common nrithmelic ' IilQUIVTILE (6ns, twice, and qvintih s, |' 
I 1 l)\ 10. Lhus, 1 is l, io is 2, 11 is a, I no is ; tlie ftftli Lat ). in Astionomy, ail aspect of 1 
I j 4, ioi is f», no is 6, ill is 7, liXMi is 8 f jooi ( ( in* planets, win n tliej ate distant from ! 
I is q, loin is io , being founded on the same j eatli other bv two < the fifth p.irt of a gleat | 
jjimelplcs as common arithmetic Tills cue le, tli.it is, 144 dcgiecs 
I species oi irithmetic was invented bv Leils ; BlRD.s [bte Ojim'i hoi ociv ] 1 

| lutz, wiio .iwitsth.it It is mm e expeditious 1 BIRD'-BOLT (holm, a missile. Gr.), a 

) than common arithmetic in discovering the small anovv with three lie ids, which w'ts || 
proper Lies of numbeis, and In extensive disc barged at lords from a c 10 -s-bow The , 

1 t ibular calculations Binary Rtahs, two 1 lmd-bolt is still used as a hearing in cent j 

stars revolving about eai bother in regulai rumour j , 

orbits They are to be distinguished from j BIRD'LI MEpSegr), a glutinous -ubsi .men j 1 
double stars winch may be only optically J made of the bark of holly, whit ii is spread > < 
so Upwards of a himdiod binary systems 1 on the twigs of tiees to catch birds | | 

]> ive been discovered [See Stars] I RIJtDBVNESr, LiunnK, the ric-t of th 

I BIN'NAOLU, or BIT'TACLE 1 habitacle , I Hnunilo esculent a or Indian swallow, a | 
a small dwelling * Fr 1 , a wooden case, con- 1 (’hiuc'se delicai y used in soups. Vast mini 
I t lining tlie steeling compass on board a hois of these birds are seen on the sea- ! 
ship it is fixed near the tiller or win el, coasts of China, at certain seasons of tin* j 
and is lighted at night lyeai they leave the Inhml country at 1 

I BINOC'ULAH (bix, twice, and 01 ulus, an t heir breeding time, to build 111 the rocks I 
l eve Lat), capable of being used by both on tlie coast Atone lime it was thought 

1 eves at once Binocular TKi.rscoPB, a that sea-weed furnished them with ihe 1 

kind of dioptric telescope fitted with two matter of the nest* ; but it is now known j 
! tubes, joined in such a manner that one that It is see reted by the birds themselves 1 
* may see a distant object with both eyes at The nests arc of a hemispherical figure, of , 

1 tlie same time Opera glasses aie frequently t lie sire of a gooseys egg, and in substauce 

, tu ide In this form Binocular Micro- much resemble isinglass They are es- 

1 he oi’K, an Instrument with a tube for each teemed a gre*al luxury, and sell at a high 
eye, employed to obtain stereoscopic views price. [Bee S wallow.] I 

of nmguiflc*d objects Several plans have BISTI'OP (tnscop • , from tpiscapos, | 

been contrived, but tli.it which has been an ove>rseer : Gr.), a prelate, or person eon- ’ 
mostflureessfully carried outin tills country seriated for the spiritual government of a 
is Mr. Wenhatn’s A small prism is intro- diocese. In Great Britain, bishops are no- 
I <1 uc e*d immediately above the object-glass, minutes! by tlie sovereign, who. Upon re- 
One half of tlie rays from tlie otiject take ejuost of tlie dean and chapter for icav e to 
i the usual course, whilst tlie other half are elect a bishop, sends a congf d'flve, or 
reflected by tlie prism Into the second licence to elect, with a letter missive, mnni- 
tube. | hating the person whom he wou’d have 

1 BINO'MIAL (bn s, twice; and nomen, aclioscn. This recommendation is equivalent 
1 name: Lat), a term In Algebra for any to a command; it cannot be neglected 
quantity consisting of two names or terms, without incurring n pieemunire. The elec- 
eonnected together by the sign + or — . jtiem by tlie chapter must be made within 
Thus a + b and 8-3 are binomials, one twelve days, or tlie king has a right to ap- 
conslstlng of the sum, and the other of the [ point whom he pleases Tlie jurisdiction 
difference of two quantities. I of a bishop of the Church of England con- 

BIOG'RAPRY (bios, life; and grapho, I si-ts in collating benefices, granting insti- 
wiite: Gr.), tlie story of an Individual's lile ] tutions, commanding indue turns, taking 
When written by himself It is an auto-, taieof the profits of vacant benefices for 
biography (autos, himself : Gr). the use of the sue lessors, consecrating 

BIOI/OGY (fr ws, life; logos, a discourse: ' churches ami chapels, ordaining priests and 
Gr.), that branch of scientific enquiry winch deacons, confirming after baptism, &c , 

Is concerned with the nature and relations these functions depend upon the eccieslas- 
erf living bodies. The discovery of the laws tu.il law. A bishop of the Church of Kng- 
by which the beings of tho organic world land, with an English diocese. Is a peer ol 
are governed is the object In view. the realm (except in the case of the bishop 

BIPARTITE (Ms, twice ; and partitas, last appointed), and he has a seat in the 
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i House of Lords by virtue of a b.uonv ciior.hke that remo\ed the Gicgoriau 

j which lie is supposed to have ITe is mjled 1 collection [see OAPISMiAlt!, and to prevent 

I i * Bight Revet end Father In God,’ and ad- this, only the hundredth years whose nurn- 

, , dressed as ‘ My Loi d ’ lx rs are di\ isible by 4, are leap-years Thus, 

1 BISHOPS COURT, an ecelesiastic.il c ouit lf>00 w\m a h*np-\ear because 16 is divisible , 
In each diocese, the judge of which is the jin 1, 17i.n, isoo.and lOOOarenot leap-years, ; 
i bishop’s chancellor, who decides by the 1 -nue 17, is, and Plate not divisible by 4 ; 

! civil and canon law; and if tlie diocese i« but anno will be a lonp->e», since sto is di\ 1 
1 larire, lie has his commissaries m distant wtilebv4 
parts, who hold what ate called c otislstory BTSTORT, or Snnle-v red, a species of 
courts, for matters limited to them by their Pnh/govniu ( P bistortu), the roots of whu li 
commission afford an astringent decoction, which is , 

BTH'’UUTH {Germ », one of the metal-, of Aaimuslr applied in medicine 
a i eddish or \ellow ish white colour, md a BISTOURY, a small surgical knife of ! 

1 crystalline strurtuie It Is mmlei.tleh various forms, according to the purpose 
1 hard, and so brittle that it not only breaks for which it is intended 

info pieces under the strokes of the ham- BISTRE, oi BISTER, a pigment pre- 
in er, but mav even be beat into powder pai ed from the soot of wood, especially the 1 
It melts at about 500° F When strongly roots of beech 

heated, it volatili/es, anil at a higher tern- BISUT/UHURET (ftn, twice; and sulphu- 
perature burns with a blue flame Its rc t), in Chemistn , asnlpliuret w 1th a double 
specific gravity is (Mi Bismuth is more proportion of sulphur 
c omnmrih iotind In a native state than any BIT ( bitan , t.n maice an incision Aug 
other metal Most metallic Buhst.i'ices I Sar ; when used for the non of the bridle, 
unite with bismuth, and are rendered by it ! it comes from bite). In Carpentry, a boring , 
uiott Risible than before: lienee it is used instrument, -<> constructed that it ma\ be 

in making solder, printer’s types, pewter, taken out of the handle Also, the non 

fre An alloy of 8 parts of bi-muth, 5 of attached to the bridle, which is put into the 
lead, and 3 of flu, melts below the tempera- horse's mouth 

lure of boiling water, and is known as BITT, a sea term foi the two upright 
fumble metal. pieces of timber, w ft h a cioss piece, to 

BfS'ON ia buffalo: Or), in Zoology, the which tho anchor cable, ropes, &c .are.it- 
f!i\nv Ameru avm, often erroneously tached 

termed the buffalo It lias short black BITTERS, preparations from plants con 
horns, very wide at the base; and on the talnlng bitter principles, 8111*11 as gentian 
shoulders is a large liuncn, consisting of a Bitters are accounted stoinac hie and cleans 
, fleshy substance, which, with the head. Is ing, and are considered to assist digestion , 
l < <>\ erecl with a long undulated fleece, di- but their frequent use is injurious. 

! vided into locks. In winter, the whole BITTERN, in Ornltho|og\, the Engli-h 
j bodv Is covered in this manner, hut In name of the Ardea stellanv , it. is about the 
1 hiimmei, tin* hind part of the body is naked size* of the common heron It haunts 
The tail Is about a foot long, with n tuft of marshy places, and feeds at night During 
h nr at the end The foreparts of the body the breeding season it makes a loud boom 
, .lie vei\ thick arid strong, bur the hind ing noise It is allied to tho storks and 1 

parts are slender and weak The bison herons Bittkun ffrmn Us taste ), in the 

inhabits (he interior of North America, salt works, is Lite brine remaining after the 1 
and congregates In vast herds on the common salt Is removed It is used in tin* 
pi nil les It is a congener of the European preparation of Epnmn wit, the sulphate of 
1 Bonassus magnesia, and of Glauber* it salt, the sulphate 

UISSEVTI Id. {bi^rxtili'i from ft is, twice; of soda 
.md *er/ns, the sixth* Lot), or Lfap- BITTER-SWEET, or Woody Nightshade, 

M 1 * Ait, a year happening every fourth year, the Solarium Dulcamara of botanists, a 
and every fourth hundredth year, and eon- British wild plant, with narcotic foliage, 

1 slating of .166 days, on account of the ad- and dangerous berries, 

( dir Ion of a day in the montii of Februaiv, HI IT 'MEN (Lat ; from pitta, pitch • Gr ), 

1 1 whh*h then consists of 20 days Tills day a c-ombustible mineral, whi eh Is greasy to 
is added to include the nearly six hours tho touch, and if ignited emits a strong 
1 w hi "lithe sun takes up 111 his course. Ik- odour. True bitumen discloses no trace of 
sides the 365 days allowed for li in cither organic structure, but it was probably de- 
j years According to the Roman method rived from deposits of coal l>y the action of 
1 of (outiting the days of the months, the • subterranean heat. Asphaltum is a form of 
I 2lth of February was called Sexto Calendar bitumen, and mineral caoutchouc, or elastic 1 
Murtu (tbe sixth day before the calends bitumen, is another. Mineral tar is soft bl- 
I of March): and when the calendar was coi- tumen, and the liquids petroleum and 
rected by J Ctesai, the daj added every naphtha are essential I j the same substance 
1 fourth year was Inserted In February; but BIWALVE (bis, twice; and valva, the 
to prevent Interruption In the order of fold of a door : Lot.), an epithet given to 
counting the days, the 24th of February was , molluscs which have two Bhells like the 
taken twice, the Inserted day being named ovster and cockle, and also to such seed- 
ing sexto Oalendas Marti! (the second sixth pods as split in two through their wbolo 
| , da\ before the calends of March). As the length like the pods of the bean and pea. 

1 year does not consist of quite six hours lJIV'OUAC, in Military affairs, a night - 
I I more than 365 days, addings whole day every , guard, performed by the whole army, when 
J fourth year would gradually cause another there is any apprehension of danger from 
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ttie enemy ; or an oiKampmeiit in the open 
air 

BIX' \ i South Amur ), In Botatt,* a genus 
of plants, mil. ord Flacourtua ctr, int hiding 
the tree from which the colouring mattei 
called AUNOTTO Is obtained. 

BLACK (bine - Sax ) Niarly all the rajs 
which fall on black bodies are absorbed, in- 
stead ot being reflected, hem e tho sensation 
of bbuknesH. Thoie are several species of 
black used in painting ; as Frankfurt hlatk, 
of which there are two amts, one a natural 
earth inclining to blue, and the other made 
from the lees of wine, At , burnt, washed, 
and giouud . lump black, Mir smoke of lesm, 
prepared bv heating the resin in iron 
vessels , wary black, inado of burnt n orj , 
and used in miniatures. Spanish blatk, 
made of burnt cork, and tirst used b> the 
Spaniards. 

BLACK'- BOOK, abook kept In thecxihe- 
quei of England, containing a dc«i riptimi 
of that ( om L, i oilhes, ranks, jn i\ liege-, 
perquisites, and jurisdiction, with the ic- 
veimes of the erown, in nionej, gram, and 

< at ! le It is said to have lieen composed m 

U7ft, hj Ccrvais of Tilbury Black-hook, 

that compiled by t tic visitors undci Henry 
till, giving an at count of the enormities 

< omniiited in eon vents. 

BLAOK'-CAl*, a Britisii song-hit il, the 
MotacUla atncapilla , or moik-iiighringilc, 
so i ailed from Its him k crown 

BLACK DEATH, the name given to a 
riigbtiul epidemic, w bleb in the fourteenth 
eenturv swept avvnj one quaiter of the 
population of the old world within four 
years (1.147-1350) ; and in England carried off 
one-half of the inhabitants Altogether it Is 
estimated Mint 25 millions of persons died, 
ltorigiiiated In the East, and being attended 


j Engl. mil about the middle of the fourteenth 1 
| century ; the cliaraeter generally used in 1 
I manuscripts before the art of printing was ) 
• publicly practised 

BLAUK'-MAIL (mail rent, fmm an old 1 
kind of small money, called tnaillc), a eei- 
t aln rate of money, corn, or cattle, anciently 
P dd. In the north of England, and in Scot- 
land, to certain persons connected with the 
mosstroopers oi robbers, to be protected 
by them from pillage 
BLACK'-TIIOKN, or Blok TUFR, tlie Pru- 
ims bpinuoa ot botanists Tt Is much used 
for hedges, its branches being armed with 
shaipstioug spines. 

i BLAD'DKIt (blcpdr . Aug Sax\ a thin 
membranous bag in animals, serving as the 
receptacle of some liquid as the unitary 
bladder, gill bladder, ire 
! BLANCH IM'ETKR (blancheur , whiteness : 

1 Fr. , and metreo, T me.'ihiire . (lr.), an instru- 
ment for measuring the bleaching power of 
chloride of lime, Ac 

I HLANCII'INO < blanch ir , to whiten • Fr ), 
the art of making any tiling white, as (m 
Cookery) the blanching or peeling of ill 
monds, or, as (in Horticulture) the method i 
of wliiteniug salads Blanching money is 
the annealing, boiling, and cleansing if j 
when it is coined Copper is blanched in 
various way's, so ns to make it resemble ; 
silver Blanching is also the opciation of 
covering iron plates with a thin coat oi i j 
trust ot tin 1 1 

! BLANK (Wane, white Fr ), n void space 
in any wilting or punting The vvotd Is 
appln d in various ways, usually in the sense 1 ! 
of destitution, or emptiness. i 

BLAN'KET (blanchet /').), a warm wool- 1 
leu stuff, light and looselv woven, chietly 
u-cd in bedding. Blankets, a sea term 


with the breaking out. of black spots over for combustibles made of coarse brown | 
the body.it received the namo which stands paper steeped in nitre, dried, and then , I 
lit the head of this article' The tongue and steeped in taiiow, resin, and suiphur. They . 
mouth also became bl u k, whilst inflain- are used in tire-ships 

matoiy bmls appeared in great numbers BLANK VERSE, in Poetry , that which is 
Tlio pestilence was highly t outagious, and without rhyme. 

almost everyone attacked died at farthest BLART'-FUilNACE, a largo eouiral or j 
In three or four days, and many did not quadiaugular building, used ai ironworks 
live more than twelve hours. Even dogs, for smelting iron-stones and ores. The | 
(..its, and other animals fell victims. The outer stack is composed of stone or brick, i 
only king who died of it was Alphonso XI. covering a casing of masonry 14 Indies ] 
ofCastille. Boccaccio, In his ‘ Decameron,’ thick, which, when tho furnace requires to i 
lias given a vivid description of the pesti- be renewed inside, can be taken down and 1 
lenceat Florence. I rebuilt without Injuring the outer fabric i 

BLACK LEAD, otlieiwise called Plum- 1 A spaco of about six inches is compactly j 
bagunuil Qiaphite, Is a mlneial substance*, rammed with river sand, which is a bad 
composed almost entirely of carbon, wil h a conductor of heat. Lastly, there is a coating | 
minute quantity of iron intermixed It is of fire-brick 14 inches thick The total 
used in making pencils, in forming a com- ] height is from 40 to 50 ieet. When in full 
position for crucibles, and in covering tho 1 w 01 k It will contain 100 tons of material. A 
surface of iron utensils to preserve them 1 powerful blast of air is sent in at several 
from rust and give 1 hem a good appearance, places through tubes called tuyeres. One of 
It has a dark iron-black colour, a metallic, , tlio greatest improvements ever made in 
lustre, and a thin slaty fractuie ; it Is found , tho manufacture of iron was tho use of the 
in separate loose pieces of a flue grain, hot blast, the effect of which, in fusing re- 
whlch are very soft, and leave, as is well I f ractory lumps of cast iron, was discovered 
known, dark traces on paper by friction jhy accident about the year 1827. It is evi- 
It is obtained chiefly in Cumberland, and 1 dent that a largequantity of cold air thrown 
forms a very valuable article of commerce upon a body at a high temperature must 
Recently a large deposit has been found in ’ have an enormous cooling effect. The use 
Siberia. of the hot blast causes a great saving, by 

B L AUK'-LETTE It, the old English, or allowing tho use of coal where coke was 
modern Gothic characters, introduced into formerly employed : and refractory ores not 
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formerly smelted can now be piofllablv | prevent f lieir being overlooked by the 
worked j enenij The word Mauls Ih, In f»n t, used fo 

BLASTING ( blast , to blow Sar i.aiiionir, denote. ill preparations wlmh a:t Intended 
miners, the miIiUiiu; and tearimr tip of > to intercept the view ol the enemy* and 
rocks, Ac , 1>v the lone ot pun powder I thev sue, of tourer, variously constructed, 
BL A'ZONItY, or BLA'ZOMNG (blasrn, j molding to the situ ition or me ms of 
to blow * (It rrn ), In Heialdi \ , the at t of c . pmviding tin m 
I pressmp in proper tei ins all ih it la ionics to | BLI'NDWoHW, or KLOWWOIIM, the 
coats of nrms This term Is used, because j Anams fianilis of uat malists, a harmless 
the herald blew* a trumpet, and c ailed out Bi it ish reptile, hav mg very email ejes and 
, the arms of a knight, when lie out eted tin* a slow motion It feeds on worms, snails, 
lists at a tournament Mammy requires a | 'ind insects, and is tmpld during the 
j 1 nowlcdge of the points of the shield — [winter 

I that Is, the tnu tares forming the gioiind of ULISTHIl, *i pustule in the skin, tilled 
! the eoat, the charm s or del u is hot in on the ! with -eium —In Medium*, the plasti r or 
*1 field, and the mdnutrua fRee H ru ai.dky I } ipplnition tint laises a blister usuallv 
j RT.HAOTT'lNt. iMnchcn, to bleac b (in in i, | m ide of earth i rides, or Spanish flies 

the process of whitening linen lo exposure j BLOCK tin lu an, to abut Ann .sen* ), a 
! to the Min and air, or, *is is mm mote »i i imm for a ptille\, or series of pullers, 

| usual, b> the application ol e henuc.i! piep i- mounted in a fiame.oi shell, and seivmg 

I rations, pneh ns chlorine Cotton 1- mote to f k ilit'ite the passage of the ropes 'Ih> 

' e isiiv hh ac lied than Imen Wool ishlem lied tdnhs now used m tin* navj aie made u 

j 1 \ the fumes of hurnmu: sulphui in snipim j 1‘oilsmouih, hi nn imof nuularsitvs hi il 1 
I runs arid ; nlso silk and straw nthn inai him i\ of most in< r cnioiis con- 

IJLKIM1? in the Veterinary atf, an in- 1 stun tum, hv wlihh the *-oveial opentioiis 1 
tl’umnatinii at l-inif from oxtr ly.isated blood | from tin rough timber to the porfee t Moth , 
tietween the horse’s sole and the horn* of are perfoimcd in the romphtest manner 
the foot tow irds the heels ( jiossib’e the whole hcimr worked hv means 

RT.ICNDK (blnidov, to mix Antj Sm'i in , of a steam-engine Tin blot k-m. iking jna- 
Mlneriilouv, Math mrl, i native sulphuiet 1 < him , ns it nowexisis at Port smooth chu k- 
of 7lne • one of its ores lyird, unites the action of fifteen diffi tent 

BLIGITT ( bhhtnn , to ahulil * ,1 no Rut [ nuirhines in one— nine for the shell and 
The term is specially apphi aide when it is | six for the sheaf , ami ten men dot hew oik 
caused h\ insects! A ki ih ml name for of lio It makes about 211 sm ts and si/e- of 
various distempers im Ident to plants, i orn, blocks , vi/ 72 si 7 esof t,bu k block 8, 4H of thin 
fruit-trees, &r the whole plant sometimes ' blocks, ten ot clewline blocks, 2o of sister 
perishing by it, and sometimes only the' blocks, 20 of topsail blocks, 24 of fiddle 
i leaves and blossoms, win eli will best on bed blot ks, and 20 of jack Woi ks The mat bines 
and shrivelled up, the red remaining irreen linkc 1 i?o bloc ks of different kinds a day 
and flourishing. The chief cause of blights BLOCKA'ftR, in -Military atrurs, the 
seems to he a continued dn eaderlv wind,' Mockni" up a place, t.v posting troops at 
for sev er.il dav >■ loirelhe**, without the infer- i all the avr tines leiding to if, to keep snp- , 
ventlori of showers or am morning dew | plies of men and pirn sums from gertlng I 
Another cause of Mights in tin ‘.ptmirK 1 into it, and t»v these tin ms starving it out, 

( sharp hoar frosts, which rue often sue- j vv it limit making any tegular attack TTn- 
I reeded hv hot sunslmi * in the cl ij time like n siege, it doc s not rc quite trenches in 
! this Is the most ‘■•widen and cc rtain de- j International Law, it is the right tooxc lude 

. st rover of fruits Ih ’t is known A I lilt el | neutrals from the ports of an enemy ; but It 11 

kind originates in fnnni, which attack the Is not justifiable unless It c an he* maintained 

leaves or stems of herbaceous and woody effectually To rinse a blotkade. Is to ,1 

plants, and more* particular!} the most force blockading troops to retire 

1 useful kinds of grain These arc* v it musly BLOOD {bint • derm 1, a red fluid circu- 
! known to farmei s hv the mum* of mi nisi, luting through the arteries, veins, and other 1 
red (/urn. Ac. Another cause c onsets in ! vessels of anlninl bodies , serving for I be l 
Inserts i support of life*, rind the nourishment of all 

BLT'NDNESfi (blind, to stop* Ann Rot l, | thc*n parts. It Is found In the mammalia, J 
a total privation of sight, a* Is. ng from an ] In birds, m reptiles, and in fishes; but In ! 

I obstruction of the functions of the org uis 1 the* last two c Iisscr of animals Its tempera I 
I oi «ight, or from an entire deprivation of , tine is nine h lower than Jn the former, for I 
( thc*m The causes of blindness are various, 1 which reason the} are termed cold-blooded I 
1 proceeding from cataracts, gufta serena, I The average quantity in an adult man Is ; 
i Ac There aro also kinds of periodical blind- ! about 28 Ib-> Blood is of two kinds, arterial j, 

J ness, as a defect of sight m loimi tow ncls and minus the* former being nearly scarlet, I 
I 1 night, In others only In the* day the former the latter a dark < rnnson The bright red j 
I of which i: s termed nyctalopia, the hitter • olour Is produced hr the action of the at- j 
, hemeralopia. j inospheie in tin* Jungs , and theehange will 1 ' 

BLINDS (same dear). In the Mihtny/ take place even out of the body AH the 
art, a sort of defence mnde of oslcts or ; Mood takes Its origin from the chyle, and 
branches interwoven, and laid across two deposits, bv degrees, the nourishing par- 
rows of stakes about the In lglit of a man, tides requisite to the preservation and 
and four or five feet asunder* used par- growth of the body When examined with 
ticuhirly at the heads of trenches, where the mic roscope, blood is seen to consist of ; 
they are extended in front towards the J, a transparent fluid, called aerum, which 
glacis, in order to shelter the workmen, and chiefly consists of albumen and fibrin mixed 
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with water; and 2, a great number of ml- casks Into which the oil drains Sometimes 
nute discs which make up the red part of as many as 100 tons of oil are obtained 

I tho blood; though under the micro ■-cope* fioin a single whale Ska-Blitbbkb, a 

| they are pale and innsparent In most of \ ulgar name for some of the Medusida ?, 

I Hie mammalia, these corpuscles are round Hka .Ift.lifh 
discs , in the reptiles they arc* elliptical As BLUE (Watt * Germ ), one of the colours 
tothc circulation ol I he blood, see A uiuru into which white light is decompounded 

nud IlKAHT Blood, m Law, the nil- w hen refracted through a prism Itisusu- 

1 t miisliip required m descent of lands, bo ally con si titled one of the three* pi imitlve 
, a person must be nexi and most vvnithv of colours, ouL of which all others may t>e 
, blood in order to inheiitlils am < sioj *. c*s- lormc d Blue.as a colour In pumtincr. Is 

i Me A kinsman of the ichole blood is one* distinguished into ultramarine, lomieny 

! w Im descends from the same couple of an- made from the azure stone called lapis la- 
I ( estors , of the half blood, one who descends zuli m Prussian blue, a colour next to u ir*- 
I fiom one of them only marine for beauty , blue ashes, used lufresco 

’ BLOOD'-llORSE, one belonging to the and miniature ; blue rerihter, a blue Bome- 
! breed of horse*. originally from the Aialnaii what ineliued to a green , and bu e, which 
slock, the c \c ellenre of which consists in is the palest of all the bright blues. In 
compact uc ss ol fibre, that adds io siieiuth dyeing, the principal Ingredients for giving 
without increasing hulk a blue eolom aie indigo and trend. 

| HLOOD'HOUND, a hunting dog, of such BO' A PAM^A icanmm, pertaining to a 
I exquisite scent that it will follow* thetiuck dog: J.at ), a snake of South America, of a 
1 m| men as well as of the lower mum ils It beautiful form, and about four feet long : 

I N t lie* Cam s sugar of Lmnanis the bead of tin* animal is laige and is fur- 

1 BLOOM, a mass of iron which lias undei- ! niched with long teeth, with which a dan- 

I gone the* Hi st hammering, i ailed blomaiu • geious lute can be Indicted, all bough it 
I BLO W'UVG MAOlirWlOS The eiuliLstaml does not possess poison fangs Its tolom 

si ill a very usual form of blowing in uhmc, I is green with white si npes 

I is some muddle atlon of theordmary bellow - 1 BO'A OONSTIMC'TOB (Cnittli uigo, I hind 
When a constant blast lsrequlied,aroreivei tng« then : Lai ), tho laiges* ol the serpents, 

I lot tlieau, independent of the meie bellow s, j liom * went,} -tive to thirtyfeet long, very 
! propei ly s<> called, is required, as in tin feioclous, and so stiemg that, by colling 

I I smith’s bellows A very powerful kind of I itself round the* bodies of deer nnd othei 
blowing machine consists of a c ist-uou animals. It breaks tlieii hones ; after which 

j ivllnder like that of a steam-engine, a I it swallows them whole The true boas are 
; piston, valves, &c. It, acts as a large all- ftoin South America, tho large serpent** 
j pump, the air being drawn from the atmo- brought, into tin-, eountiv, though (.ailed 
sphere*, and forced to when* If is wanted by 1 boa constrictor <e, arc* generally pi/fhnn *>, ob 
l lie arrangement of faibes and valves The tallied from Asl.u 

fan Ih another and very comenient form [ BOAT'SWAIN, the officer who has the 
, ! of blowing niaehine A wheel, consisting of boats, sails, authors, and cables committed 
leaves instead of spoke*., is put into rapid to Ids chntgc, and who directs whatevu 
motion The an which is elnw'ii into the* ' rel,dc*s t.o the rigging of a ship, 
centre of the* machine by the vac mini pro- 1 BODE, LAW OK, an empirical law, the 
I dueed w ll Inn It, Is di iven out through an 1 suggestion of which Is ascribed to 1’iof 
] aperture made for the purpose, In the tan j llodc*, of Bc*rlln, a-, t,o the progiesslve dis- 
I genual force caused by rapid rot dion , and tanoes of the pi iuc*ts from the sun. Taking 
It pisses wl th greit, vc loeity LliioiigJi a tube the distanc'c of Mercuiy from tlic sun to he 


I 


Intended to convey it where it is to boused 4, the distance of Venus may be lepiesented | 
i [ BLOW'PI I’E, in t’bemlsl-iy and Mine*- by 7, that is, 4 plus , the distatic e of the i 
i rilogy, a wind apparatus used to ini tease eirth l»y 10, that is, 4 plus twice 3, the dls- | i 

| , l lie heat of a e indie oi Iain]), In the same* j tanee of Mars by 16 , that is, 4 plus 4 times. I, i , 

' manriei ns ,i |uii ol hollow s is employed foi 'and «o on. This law of progression, how I 
| i.iising the temporatuie ol a c oinmon Hie ! e\ei, is not strictly exact In liuniei ical veri 

| c,r fui mice It is made of Inass, and ils ; flcatiou, and, In the case of Neptune, it is L 

I most simple tonn is lliat of a tapering stukingly contravened, since its distance | 

tube, about eight inches In length, and from XJi anus is hardly more than one fourth j 

‘ curved, nearly at right angle's, wirlmi two of what this law would make it 

1 inches of its smaller e\tienut\, which is BO'DY ( bodtg Sax.), in Physics, mi ex- ji 
i veiy slender and has a perlectlv round tended solid substance, of itself utterly ,| 

apertuic* Tlic use of the* blow pii»e, both to passive and inactive, Indifferent ell her to I 

1 the artist for tho purpose ol enamelling, motion or rest Bonnes, It kotti.au, flu* 1 

I and of softening and soUlciing small pieces name of live schds, consisting of the tetra J, 
of met dl, to the glass-lijovvei for making, hedron, or pyramid, with four triangular j 
i thermometers and otiiet glass Instillments, faces; the hexahedron, oi cube, with six 


to the chemist and mineialogisl for the square face's; the octahedron, with eight 
examination of suhstani'es, and Indeed faces , the dodecahedron, with twelve ; and 
whenever it is requited tosuhiecta small the Icosahedi on, with twenty faces, 
hodv to a strong heat. Is very inipoi tnnt. BOG-ORE, oxide of Iron sometimes found j 
BLP B'BER, the eelliilur leemhrum* vvli.ch at the bottom of peat mosses | 

rontalns the fat oi oil of the whale Jt BOU/1NG, or EBULLITION (ebullw, I ■ 
varies In thickness from eight to twent. boil up : IM.). the bubbling up of any fluid, j 
inches The oil Is ext i acted bv cutting up The term is most commonly applied to that I 
tin* blubber and placing It on racks above . bubbling which happens by the application ( 
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of heat.; though that which ensues in In ships, bolts aroused in the sides and 
other cases, as on the mixture of an acid dinks, and have dJifeient names, as eye- 
I and carbonate, is sometimes also distm- holts, ring-bolts, i ham-holts , Sn 
1 gulshed by the same name Bolling, in BO'LT-HEAD, in Chemistry, a long 

general, is occasioned by the disetimge ol *-tiaight-m*( ked glass for distllla- 

an elastic fluid through that w huh is said lions, which being flttid lo Iht alemhh or 
I to boll, and the appearame is the same -i ill, is c died ,i itwivcr 
I whether it is common air, c.uhnnl<* a< id, oi HO'LUS i bnto\ a lump of earth Or ), m | 

1 steam that passes through the fluid The Medicine, a veiy large pill, to he swallowed [ 

1 boiling of water Is occasioned by tlie Jowci- v. hole i 

most particles being rm efled into vapour on BOMB (bombos, a sound Imitative of the , 
account of the vicinity of the bottom of sense Or ), a large shell or ball of cast-iron, 

] the containing vessel to fire. Being greatly round and hollow , with a vent to receive a 1 
i Inferior in specific gravity to the surround- tusee, and tilled with combustible materials . | 
1 Jug fluid on in count of this rai ef.ictlon, the tu-.ee, wlikli is Inserted In the v cut, i 
tliey ascend with great \ elm it \, and, agltat- being set on tire, the bomb is thrown fiom j 
lug the body of wnter In then ascent, give .1 mortar, in sue li a dliectlon as to fall Into ! 
it the tumultuous motion called boiling a lor t, city, or em nnV (.imp, when It hursts ! 
Every liquid has a fixed point atwhic h boll- 1 w ithgieat violt uce, and often willi terrible 1 
mg commences, and tins is called t lit* boil- j oftec t, blowing into pieces whatever may be 
mg point. Thus w r at.ei, in ordinary circum- | in its way. At present, it is often made so i 
stances, begins to boil at the temper atuie as to explode on striking an object Bombs, , 
of 212°, After a Injuid has begun to boll, | 01 , as they aio ioiniiioiilj called, /./W/v, seem i 
it will not bet nine hotter, for although a , to have been first used isjiait ol He* re r u- 
monger heat makes all liquids boil more j lar material of an anuv , about the* rear h/u, 

i ryddly, yet It docs not increase their tern- in the* wars of the Netherlands. Itottu- 

i ja rat ure, the additional heat being required i ctipsr, a client filled with bombs, or gun 
to raise the extra quantity of vapoui to ihe powder only, and plated underground, m 
| same temperature as that of the fluid lroin lordtr to effect great destruction when it 
vvhlc li It ascends: since gases ami vapours , hursts — Bomii ki ini, a small vessel con- 
, t equite n greater amount of heat to keep ' strut ted for throwing bombs into a fortress 
them at a given temperature than fluids or liom the sea 

solids The boiling point of ether is *tft j BOMBAST' ( bomba r , an exclamation of 
that of alcohol is i70 fi , that of oil of lurpen- j mock admiral Ion . Gr ), in Literary compo- 
j tine is 31b and that of mercury 6C2° sition, an inflated style, by which, m at- 

1 BOLE (bilos, a lump of earth. Or), an tempting to raise a low or familiar subject 
I argillaceous earthy mineral, a sllh ate of beyond Its rank, the writer seldom falls to | 

I alumina generally reddened bv oxide of iron be ridlc lilous < 

BoleB are soft and unctuous to the touch BOM'iJAX ( bombnx , a silkworm - Or), in 
they adhere to the tongue, and by degree s , Botany, a genus which includes the silk 
melt iu the mouth, producing a slight sense ( otton trees, tropic <il plants of noble aspec i 
of astringenry. There is a great variety of The seeds are emeloj ed in cottony fibres, 
tlieso earths; which have been found in hut they cannot he made use of for spinning , 
Britain, on the continent of Eumpe, and m They ate n dives of India atid America, and ; 
Indja. They are no longer employed medi- he long to the nut. ord. Sttrculuieeie , 

cinally with us In Germany a red paint is i BO.M'HAZINE (same derm), a fabric, of 1 , 
made from hole by calcining it width the warp is silk, and the wr/t !, 

BOLETUS (Lot. ; from billies, a mush- 1 worsted It is generally black, and used ! 
room : Gr ), in Botany, a genus of fungi, one ! for mourning. 1 1 

species of which, li edults, Is esteemed as a I BOM'BYX ( bombux : Gr.), In Entomology, 1 
delicate article of food | the genus wdiicli Includes the common 

BOL'LAUDH (bolle, a round body : Germ), sii.kvvokm, H man. 
large posts set in the ground, on each side 130 NAS'S US ( bonassos . Or.), or Aurochs, 
of a dock, on docking or undocking ships, the European bison, the Bison Bonassus of 
large blocks are lashed to them ; and naturalists, a fierce animal, which Is wild 
through these blocks are reeved thetr&ns- in the Caucasus and some other parts of i 
porting hawsers which nro to he brought to Europe ! 

the capstans. BOND (Sax ), a legal obligation to perform 

BOLO'GNIAN STONE, a. sv’pli ate o/ baryta a certain condition under the penalty of 1 

found near Bologna in Italy, which, when paying a sum of money. Bond, In Car- 

heated with charcoal, becomes a powerful pentry, the binding of any two pieces 
solar phosphorus, giving out light, after together by tenoning, mortising, &c In I 
having been exposed to the sun’s rays. Masonry, it is the disposition of stones or 

i BO'LSTER (pointer, from polstcrv, to bricks in u building, bo that tliey are most 

1 stuff with hair or feathers : Germ ), a sea effectually bound to one another. Bond- 

■ term, for a piece of timber cut und plucod timbers are the horizontal Umbers bedded 
for the easement of the cable. in stone or brick walls for strengthening i 

BOLT, among builders, a strong cyilndri- them. ■ 

cal pin of iron or Bomc other metal, used as BONE (ban; Ang. Sax.). The bones are ! 
a fastening for doors and windows. Bolts covered with a thin, strong inemhriine, ! 
are generally distinguished Into three kinds, called the periosteum, which hag very little 1 

I viz. plate, round, and spring holts. In sensibility in a sound state, but when in- 

Gunncry, there are prise-bolts transom- filmed is extremely sensitive. Bones are \ 
holts, traverse bolts, and bracket-bolts traversed longitudinally l\v small canals, ' 
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which contain blood- vessel a These are 
known as Haversian auial*. When -i thin 
section of hone 1b examined under a 
microscope, many dark spot- «ie seen 
w it,h lines radiating fiom them '1 Iipbo art* 
< ailed lacuna- and canahruli The osseous 
substance is usually arranged m laminm 
concentric with the Havci -ian canals In 
tin veitebrata, tho middle of the long bones 
is filled with mat row In Home birds the 
bones me hollow From the analysis of 
bones we lcam that, although the propoi- 
tion of ingredients varies- hi diffticut ani- 
mals, the general con-iiMn nts of bone ate 
as follows, l. Gelatin, obtained by boiling 
raspt il ot bruised hones mi water, 2 Oil or 
fat, sepaiable during; the boiling, by using 
to the top of the water, and whin told 
emu reting into a suet , 3 Phosphate ot 
lime, carbonate of Him, carbonate of mig- 
nesia, and iluoilde of lalcium Of these 
ingredients the phosph.ite ol lime * xisU in 
In the gicutest abuml nice, and it is this 
which gives hones tlieii sohditv M m h.is 
2 hi horns -tlic head and fat e t> f, tin 1 1 link 
r>9, th* arms «4, and the lower extumilies 
i,o That part of anatomy which treats of 
i In hom b is c died (hteol, >ay 

hONi'TO, allsh of the tunny genus, grow - 
im: to the length of three feet, and found 
in the Atlantic Ocean It is maiked with 
fom dmk hands on each side* 

IION'NET (a cap : Fr), In Koi title at ion, a 
Fimill work coin posed of two f o es, lisu illy 
i used before the salient angle of the 
» omit ei sc arp. 

HO.NZK, an Indian priest, who wears a 
chaplet of heads about Ids neck, and 
i in ries a staff, lia\ tug a wooden hud at one 
end The bonzes of Chin i are the priests 
of the Fohlsls, or sects of Pohi , and it is 
mu of their established tenets, that there 
me lewmds alloted for the righteous, and 
punishments for the wicked, in tile nthei 
world , and thatthueiue vanous mansions, 
in which the souls of men will reside, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of mei it 
The numbered’ bonzes ill (')illia Is estimited 
at fifty thousand, and they are repiesenieil 
a - idle dissolute men They pi ofess cell baev, 
reside in monasteries, perloim penances, 
practise ligoious mortini.il ions, and wear 
long coarse gowns bound with cords, like 
the Franciscans. 

BOO'BY, a species of ganuet common on 
the coast of South America, so called fiom 
Its stupid habits Like the Solan goose, it 
belongs to the genus Sula 

BOOK (hoc: A tig Sot), a llteiary com- 
position, designed to communicate some- 
thing which the author has invented, ex- 
perienced, or collected, to the public , 
being printed, bound In a volume, and 

published for that purpose. Plates of 

lend and copper, the hark of tiees, bricks, 
stone, and wood, were among tin fiist ma- 
terials employed to engrave such things 
upon as men were desirous of transmitting 
to posterity Josephus speaks of two co- 
lumns, the one of stone, the other of lirlc k, 
on which the children of Seth wrote t licit 
inventions and astronomical discoveries • 
Poiplnrj makes mention of some pill.ns, 
preset v ed in Orete, on winch the < erenioines 


{practised by the Corybantes In their sari p ! 
{flees were recorded • Hesiod’s works w*eie , , 
originally written upon tables of lead, and 1 , 
deposited in the temple of the Muses, In ! 

I Bceotia the ten commandment-, delivered ! 
to Moses, were wiitten upon stone, and 
Solon’s law's upon wooden planks Tables 
of wood, box, and ivory, wne common 11 
among the ancients when of w >od, they 
were fnquontlv coveted w'th wax, Hint 
people might write on them with moice.ise, i 
or blot out wlmt they bad written The 
loaves of the palm-tieo were afteiwaids | 

| u seal In -lead of wooden planks, and the 
finest and thinnest put of the baikofsuch 1 
trees as the lime, the ash, the maple, and 1 
the elm , nit 1 hence comes r lie word lilm, 

| as applied t<* the inner bark of the tries , 
As these barks weie rolled up, that tlwv 
lniglit he it moved wit h great c t • asi , eat li 1 
roll was c ailed v, •lumen, a volume , a n mu* 
aliens aids gmu to similar roll- ol p.ajur 1 
or parchment I 

Bc>Ok'-BINDlNG,a very lrigenlmisari. In | 
wluili printed sheets are fohh d, gat In ml, ! 
pressed, sewed together, able liled with null- 1 
hoards, and covered wuln leather ot cloth, 
which is lettered, and ornamented by tlu* i 
use of leaf gold and gilding tools, 

BOOK'-KFEIMMi, the art of itglsfcnng 
mercantile tr.msact Ions for relt u m c.slaH - 1 
nient, and hal ince , all of which must in -o 
clearly clone, that the tine si He . . t even 
part, and of the whole, may he easily ,>nd 
dlstinetlv known 

BOOM ia Hee Dut), a sea teim, foi a , 

| long pole extending along the bottoms of ' 

| particular sails, as the jib-boom, and stud- 

I limp-mil boom The boom of a ho > bom is i 

j a strong iron chain thrown actons it, to pic - I 
vent the entrance of an enemy , ami a fin | 

; boom Is a strong pole tlu own out from a ship 
to prevent the approac h of flic ships, &e j 

BOO'AIEllANG, a wooden weapon n-ed , 
by the n itives of Australia, in w hose hands 
it performs marvellous fcits, though in 
those of a European it is Inert and iim u t- { 
able 

BOOTES ( bodies , a herdsman ; from bou*, j 
an ox: Ur), a northern constellation con- 
taining Auturus and 64 nthei stars It is 
also know n as Charles’s Wain 

BOKA'OIO A Cl IJ, ill Its native state, ex- 
ists in seveial small lakes in Italy, and in | 
certain hot springs, from whose watets it 
1 is deposited hv natural evapomtnm It is 
j also obtained from the mineral called borax 
The acid, when separated, appears In the 
form of a wluto, scaly, gllttei mg substance, , 
with hexahcdrnl scales, soft and unctuous I 
to tin. touch Its taste is bitterish, with a j 
slight degree of acidity. It is soluble in 1 
alcohol, which it causes to burn, when set 
on lire, with a green flame surrounded with j 
a white one Bmacic acid was discovered 
by Sir Humplny Davy to be a compound of 1 
a peculiar base, which he calk'd boron, and 
oxygen. 1 

BO’HACTTE (from boron), in Mineralogy, | j 
a native hot ate of rna(/nusia ; It Is generally 
ol a cubic form, and is lemarkuble for lt- 
elcc trical properties i 

BO'RAX, ho rat t of soda, a native salt i 
found in certain waters, and discovered lu 
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i them by Its brackish arnl bitter taste; lands or tenements. In certain parts of Engs 

! readily separable from them by evaporation, land, by which they descend to the youngest 
and appearing, on a careful solution and instead of the eldest, son, or, If the owner 

' evaporation, In transparent crystals It Is leaves no son, to the joungest brother. ! 

i Inefly obtained from Tuscan), where It The < usfoni goes with the land, and cannot I 

lilies from the earth combined with steam | be altered by ail) limitation of the parties ' 
It is also found m Thibet and China, and I ltOUSKT/LA, an iiistiument with wlinh | 
Imported to this country undt r the name glass-makers contract 01 extend tin lr 
■ of Lineal 1’ciu supplies >i li.it i\ e borate of glasses nt pleasure 
lime, from width it is also obtained Boi.ia lUMlS'HOl.Dhlt (borough holder, or b<»- 
i makes no eflVri t m en< eeithei \wLh a< ids oi rough's elder), among the Anglo Saxon*, , 
alkalis; and, win n heated, the water ot one of the lowest magistrates, whose an- ( 
ervstalli/alioii being driven off, what Is thorllx extended ovi r only one tithing, or . 
i called plait of borax remains Its use m < omnium!) of about ten families. 

1 soldering gold and other metals Is well BOS pm ox Lot ), In Zoology, a genus of 

known it Is employed in metalluigy as i 1 undo mug quadrupi ds (Hoi nhi\ tin hiding 

flux, nnd in romelting the small masses ol mu common domesticated cittie 
gold and sihei that an the piodiue ot BOS'SAWIC (b««.sc, anything swollen out 
asb?i)s, by nibbing It oxer the vessels In F> i, In An bit eeturi , a term in il for any 
wlinh these are to In fused, it tills up all stone that lia-> a pinleitu.c, and Is 1 dd 
their small cavities, and leivcs not tin rough in a buildim. .tobeafterwatdseirxed 
t least roughness on the suifaie to ictaln Into mouldings, i.ipit ils, i oats of arms, 

any of the melted metal It is used b) Boskagk Is also the name for wlmt is 

dyers to give a gloss to silks, and It is otherwise (ailed matte mirk, whit h consists 
also employed boLli at- a t osmotic and as a | of stones that seem to project hejotid tin 
1 medicine i ley el of the budding, bv lenson of Indi u- 

I BOR' BURK (bolder, to edge Fr ), In . tuics or channels left in the joinings li is 
I Heraldry, an edging on the shield, h iving u»ed i luetly in Uie corners of edllli es.form 
I n width of about one fifth of the field, nig w hat an then* called rustic quoins 

hi*i vlng as a difference in a i o it of arms, to ■ HOT' A "NY ( botanf , an lietb Gr), thin i 

i distinguish families of the *atne name, or bi.tmliof natut il bistoiy width tteatsol j 

I pet sons bearing the same mat < plants It is divisible Into • l Strueturil 1 

BORIS, a tidal phenomenon, occurring In 1 liotam, Oigaungraphy, or \ egetable Ana- I 

some rivers that fall Into estuaries. It is tonix , xvhlt h has reference to the parts of 1 

i seen at sptitig tides as a violent rush of xvhlt li plants an* composed 2. Phvslolngi- j 

| water up the stream, attended with much J cal Botany, which has relerente to the pto- 
nolse. The Severn, Tient, and W)c are I cesses tairiedon bv lix me plant* a S\ *- 
subject to bores , but the most remark dde tennncal Botany , or Taxonomy , in wlinh | 

I exhibition of the phenomenon occurs at the i tin rel n tons of plants to one another am 
1 mold I ih of the Ganges and Brahmapoofia I considered with a x lew to their airange- [ 
i BO'RINH, in Mlneialogv, a kind of cn- merit and dissipation Undei the Hi -r 
j i ill ir cutting, or a method of piercing the | the elementarj organs or xegetable tissues i 
I earth xvith scooping Irons, whlih, when are studied All plants < . Iglnate It., and In 
drawn out, bring xvitli them samples of the I their simplest state xxliollv consist of, 1 
different strata through wlu< h they have minute ye-iolCs called tells, which ate I 
passed By tills means the veins of ore or I formed ol an elastic membrane toni posed 
mal may be discovered without opening a of cellulose This is a compound of carbon, 

mine Boring for water has been very lijdiogen, iml oxygen The tissues eom- 

! successful!) practised of lute. (See Art K- posed of it, for exnmjile tin* pith, ate 
: sian Wiii.i.s J termed eellulat or parenclijmatous Cells 

1 BO'BON, an elementary substance, the are ii-anlly round or oval, hut they are 
base of boracu* add It is dark olive- somet lines pi Isniat leal, stellate, and other 
i toloured, and a no i conductor of elec tri- shape's The other clementar) tissue ol 
I city; Is insoluble In water, and infusible planus is called Vascular, and ( (insists of 
I Heated to redness. It burns into boracicac Id 'tubes much longer than wide These me 
I BOll'OUdH (burg, an enclosed p'ace ’.Vox ) J probably elaborated out. of cells Wood\ 
This word orlglnall) denoted a fortified citv j fibre or ligneous tissue is an iii-fanco of 
or town, but at present it Is applied to a such tuhoH or elongated cells with llnck- 
lown or village which possesses certain inn- ened walls and pointed ends. AH thexes- 
nielpal institutions, or the privilege of sels ami c hamiels through which lluids ' 
: sending burgesses or representatives to flow ,ue mmpo-ed ofyasculartlssuov.nl- I 
parliament B) the regulations of the Mu- ously annnged All the organs of plants j 
l uicipal Reform Act, the corporal ton of a are formed out of these two tissues Of 
borough consists of the mayor, aldei men, the form ami -fructure of the root, stems, 
and councillors, wiio form the council of and leaves, wc have no space to speak hero, I 
' the borough. The burgesses of the hoi ongli nnd must ictei the reader to treatises on J 
I annually elect mie-tlilrd of the whole iiuni- hot mix, and to the aitii les Root, Akuial 
1 her of coumlllors, and eveiy third year Roots, IS n non kns, Exogbnr, Lkak , 
there Is an election of the aldermen to fill it max, however, be mentioned that bota- 
tlie place of those retiring, namely, one-hnlf msts as Ign the tcim pln/Uofarn to tin* | 
{ of the total number. The mayor is annually arrangement of the leaves, with reference I 
I chosen bv the aldermen and councillors, to the stem from which they spring; and 1 

Z,nd he must be one of them. Bokouoh the term vernation. Is applied to the ar- 1 

j English is a customary Inheritance of rangement oi the leaves in the bud. The j 
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( orrespondlng terms ant hot ax i or mflo - 1 
icsiencc, find a di ration, sue givui to the 
• arrangement of tin* lloyvets with nfcrencel 
to the axis of Die pi nit, .ind to the ut range- j 
incut nf the pat * s ol the llowei Lo tvu h | 

, oLlier hi toil* It open** Referring now to i 
tin llouer, or tli.it ji,u f of tin p'..nt ulicji 
the productive organs art -iru.it< . we m iy 
first notice the outer whoil or (al)*, imi- 
fill) consisting ol one or more ki ecu h.nes 
’’he blossom or (orolla is th.it beaut ifullv 
(oloiued part of a llowei nlmli prineipiliv 
attraus the attention Jt is i oinjioseii ol 
! one or more petals, nr blossom leaves. 

When It con-a-is of one, as in the polyati- 
1 thus or .liirii ilia, 1L is tei nu il luoiiopi l.ilous, 
hut if it is eoii'|ios((l of mote than one, it 
is s.iui to he poly jit t il ais tsoiiieLiines the j 
(a!)\ and (oiolhi an so Mended toiretherj 
Mi it it is liote.isi todi-t imtn eh tin in, a- in 
t he ldy and ii is, ami t 1 m n the let in perianth \ 
is applied to tin w holt S unel mu s neither 
i.dvx not ( oi oil t is iHcseut, and the llowei 
is then said Lo he naked m (Ulilanni- 
ilriiii'y 1 f tin i e is onl) om tloial envelope, 
Hi it. is either < ih \ or tot oil i, the flowei is 
tei uied iiiiniix hUnin/drmih The stamens ate ! 
siendti tliuad-hk. siilisL.int es, jilaoed with- 
in the blosBom, and sin loundmg the pHtil 
'Ilieyan composed of two parts-- 1 In fila- 
ment m thread, and tin 1 anther oi tip, hut 
the litter is tin ess, uiial put, as it con- 
t 'ins tin pol h ii, Lht fr m tifv nut pi lm tplo 
which huists ftiith in t'u lor in ol a line 
powdei T lifs tailing upon the stigma 
mi n sen the ovat) to ptodme fertile seed. 

A pistil consists of t luce puts. Hit germen ] 
oi in at mm. Mu' h< i or shift, and the 1 
bUluimt ol shama , 'ail tin si i ond is olleu 
wanting Scum llowers liavt on!) one 
pudll, olhers have two, time, or inoie i 
The seed vessel, in the nev\l> opening 
tlower. Is tailed the ouuy, hut when it | 
enlarges It Is teimed the seed-vesst 1. Some , 
i plants have no appendage of the kind, ami | 
i then the weds an uneoveud, as in the | 
[; dead nett It r l'h( tup Imvvtvei, usually 

I t m loses and ltuins the seeds till they ( 

I I lipen, ami. In the tube of glasses, this 
oflite is gtiu'iall) perlonmd h) what was 

1 1 juevioiislv called the hlossoin Ncilauri 
me tnost'jinrts in a llovver which usually' 
1 1 contain ti sweet nectar ious liquor They 
have generally the shape of spurs, hut the ' 
n nine lias he en oil mi * \ tended to various 
unusual puts wliuh hive nothing to do 
with the secretion of hone) The recep- , 
tacle is these at or base to vvhuli the various ; 
diV. 3 ions of a flower me alMxeel. Thus, if 
)ou pull oif tlio calvx, the blossom. Dim | 
^aniens, the pistils, inti the setds or seed- j 
rcssels of a daisy, Lhe body reniauung on' 
the top of the stalk is the leceptmle | 
Although the Llnna*a:i sv stem of arrange- 
ment has been abandoned foi a natuial 
classification, 11 Is too Intimatel) connected 
with the literature of botany to ho altoge- 
ther passed over, and we theiefore give an 
outline of it He divided all known plants 
into tvventy-foui C Has , s, distinguishing 
them according to the numher en situation 
nf the stamens, M laments, anthers, or male 
and female tlovveis in each plant, as iol 
Iowa : - 


l. Monandrut , plants having oneBtamen 
2 lhandna . „ two Btameus. 

a Tnandna three stamens. 

<l Tetrandna . four Btatnens 

r » 1‘enUmdria . rive stamens 

(i lhxandna fix stamens 

7 J/eptandriii sev en stamens 

s Ortandrw . eo-ht stamens 

'i Kiineavdna nine stamens 

10 Derand i in ten Btameus 

Jl. Jhulreandi n , iiom eleven to seventeen 

stamens 

12 Jronmdria, many stamen- inset led :« 
the e at) x 

1 1 I'olyandria, twenty stamens and up- 

waids, inserted in the reeeptai le 
14 Dtdi/namia, lout stamens In om Uovvm, 
tv\o longer than the rest 
1 i Telradynamia, six stamens, two shorter 
than t he rest 

In Mouodrlphia, the filaments connected in 
tin* lot ni <d a tube. 

17 Dtadelphia, the Mlaments forming two 
parcels 

is Volytiilelphia, l he* filaments foiming -e 
veral jwrteN 

Hi Si/nonw'ia, the anthers formed Inti, a 
tube 

20 Guua ndi ni, thi stamens united with the 

pistil 

21 Mature to, Btameus and pistils in separate 

llowers, hut in one plant 

22 Dm cut, stamens and pistils in sepir.ile 

1.1 Hits 

.*.! /’« <K 1 < 11111 < i, stamens and pi- tils sepal ate 
Ii ome Mow eta, and united in otliei-, 
nthei in the saint plant, or in two or 
tine e dilfcicnt ones. 

21 Cniptoganun, Mowers inconspicuous, or 
invisible to the naked e)t> 

The (hrdei s, or suhdlvi-hms of the (Ttsst s, 
fiom » 1 ihs l to 1.1 Inclusive, aie maike d by 
the number of styles or pistils in .atli 
plant ; as vwnogynui , w here there Is hut one 
jilstil , and diyynia, tngynia, tetragyma , «£< , 
fin two, three, four, or more pistils 1 1 . 
the 14th (lass, when the seeds are naked 
the t»*im gvniuospenma denotes the ordei 
yylun contaim d in apericaip , anaiospenma 
In the 15th iliss, when the seeds are con- 
tained in a silique of different si/es, they 
are termed tuliyttosa:, if the pods are long , 
and s tlunliK-CB, il they are short. Tlieoidiis 
of the Kith, 171 ii , and isth (lasses are 
marked b) the munbei of stamens In eaeh 
plant The older s of the Sijnyenesui ate 
determined hv the airangement of then 
lloweis, and the sex of their Horets The 
orders of the 20tli, 21st, and 22ud ( lasses ate 
distinguished hv the number, &< of the 
stamens The two oreleis of the 23rd class 
depend on whether the genera are nionw- 
ciouh or dioecious The last cla-.s, Crypto 
tfinma. Is divided into Filters, oi ferns 
M n sci, or mosses ; A Igir, or sea-weeds; and 
the different families of Fungi Such an 
arrangement was evidently too nrtifkial to 
continue in use niter the stud) of anatomy 
and physiology had afforded data for a mote 
philosophical (lab-illcation Many attempt • 
have been made at such a classification, hut 
no one has yet been proposed which lia- 
iiu't with geticril ace ejil.im e The follow 
tug nny he taken as one of the best 
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| fire divided Into tbree grand classes, of ! del, and In Norway Its colours are grey, 
which the first contains the Acotyledones, reddish-white, ami pale rose-red , and form 
or those which are destitute of seed-lobes concent! ic stripes 

Such are the plants usually termed crypto- I HOTS, small worms found in the Intcs* 

I gamic, and they may bo separated Into two ] tines of horses. They are the larva- of a 
1 [ sub-classes : 1. Those composed entirely of kind of gad-fly, the Gastcroplulus egut of en- 
ceilular tissue, such as lichens, fungi, and , tomologists, a dipterous insect, which do- | 
i sea-weeds 2 Thosehnvtnga certain amount | posits its eggs on the tips ot the hairs, . 

1 of vascular tissue along with cellular tls- j generally of the fore-legs and mane, 1 
sue, such as ferns and mosses. whence they are taken into the mouth 

The second class consists of Monocotyle- and swallowed 
donoua (having one seed-lobe) or Kudo- HOT'TOMKY Jiutin, the lowest place: 
genous plants, the latter term referring to Bar ), In Coin men e, the act of hoi rowing 
the mode in whith the wood grows, the ex- money upon tin* keel or bottom of a ship , 

1 tenor being the hardest part, and tlieie that is, the ship itself is pledged as seem i tv 
being no true pith There are three suh- for the repayment of the motion if the 

1 lasses. 1 Glumacece, the grass tribe ship is loBt, the lender loses the money , hut 

2 Peialondtw , plants with whorled floral eu- if the ship arrives safe, lie Is to ie< eive the 
J velopes, and leaves with parallel \elns, money lent, wit h the inten-ioi pieintum 
I mi hiding the otehid. Iris, lil>, palm, arum, stipulated, although it may exm d the legal 

.mil other ordeis 3. Dictyogana ■, plants rate of Intel out 
i having whorled floral envelopes, and leaves BOU'GIE (AV ), a slender flexible tube 
I with netted veins. Including the yarn, intended fot intioducMon into the uiethia, 

! srnilax,&c. The third class Is composed of | (esophagus, m intuui, when those p.is 
I Ihcotyledonoua (having two seed-lobes) or , sages are ohstiui ted by otru tuie or ntlui 
' Exogenous plants These increase by addt- disease 
lions at the outside, the hardest part being BOU'BDKltS, In Geology, large fiag- 
1 within. The sulM-lasses are : 1 Monoehla- mentsof l oik, either angular ot loumhd, 

I viydeie , plants with either no floial enve- lying detai lied on the suilai e of theeailli. 

; lope, or one of a single w'horl Here are and evidently brought fiom a distant • 
placed the Qymnonpermw, plants with naked They ate believed to have hem tianspoi led 
! ovules, width are fertilised by the direct to their present sites by means of ice Tin \ 
j application of pollen, without the interven- belong to a late geolotnt.il period, ami 
tiou of a stigma, such ns the Coniferous form part of what is ti i med the bouldei 
tribes, pines, cedars, larches, &c. , and the formation. 

! Anyioaperma’, plants with seeds contained BOUL'TINE, in Architecture, a convex 
I in an ovary, and fertilized by pollen acting moulding marly the quaiUi of a ctide , 
on a stigma. Here are placed numerous more usinlly called the egg or quatUi 
I orders. Including the laurels, begoulas, round It is placed next behrw the phut l 
I euphorbias, elms, and figs, as well as the in the Tust .in and Dorit catnt.il 
I tatkln hearing plants, such as the willow, IK)1J KGEOIH, a small kind of printim* 
poplar, birch, plane, heeth, chestnut, and type, bt tween long pi nnei andbuviei '1 In 
■ oak 2. Coroll ifior a-, plants having a calyx tx po used In this wot k i» iaur st/^s smallet 
i | and a monopetalous corolla, wlilch bears than bourgeon » 

the stamens A number of important BO U it HE [Ft), on the tonilnent of 
orders fall into this sub-class, of which the Europe, the name <*f an ext lunge, tin 
j salvia, verbena, primrose, com olvul us, and building where meit hunts nuet for tin 
; campanula, may he taken as examples .1 tiansat t Ion of business 

Calyci/loTiK, plants having a calyx, and a BOURTltOPll li'DON (turning like plough 
I polypetalous corolla, with stamens attached ing oxen : Gr ), a term given to an am lent 
to the calyx. Here, also, are placed tunny manner of writing, in w'lmh the lines are 
orders, iuiluding those to which the pea alternately to be read fiom right to lell, 1 
and bean, the rose, myrtle, house leek, and and from left to right, as furrow sure traced 
catrot belong 4. Thalamtflarw, plants bin - by the plough The celebrated Higean In 
ing a calyx and a polypetalous corolla, scrlptlon and some other ancient tlieek in 
w ith stamens whit h are inserted nolow the set lptious In the British Museum ha\ e been 
pistil. The water-lily, poppy, geranium, cut in this manner i 

1 and all the crui iferous order may he cited BO UTS-RIM ifi'R (AY.), a term for certain 
as examples rhymeB disposed In order, and given to a 

I Several Important orders of plants are poet, together with a subject, to he ill led up 
I noticed in various parts of this work, and with verses ending in the same words and 
i 1 the reader may consult the articles Acoty- in the same order 

! ledonb, Aobogenb, Bulb, Dicotyledons, BOW (past tense of bygam, to bend • Sax.), 

Monocotyledons, Enuogenh, Exogenk, an instrument of war and hunting, formed 
! Hoot, and Arbial Roots. of wood or other elastic material, which, 

1 BOTAB'GO, a kind of sausage, made of after being bent by means of a string fas- , 

1 the roe of the mullet . It Is much used on tened to Its two ends, throws out an arrow 1 
the Mediterranean coast as an Incentive to with great force and xeloclty. The bow is 
drink. still u , >ed as a weapon of offence by many of 

BOTRYOLITE ( botrm , A bunch of the Inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and Amc- 
grapes; and lithoa, a stone: Gr.), in Mine- rica, and in Europe, before the Invention 
ralogy , a variety of elliclous borate of lime, of fire-arms, a part of the infantry was 
which occurs in botryoldal concretions in a armed with bows, which were made of the i 
bed of magnetic iron in gneiss, near Arun- yew tret or ash, and were of the height of 
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the archer. For Revernl centuries the long- 
bow was the favourite national weapon in 
England, and many lawB were made to en- 
courage the use of It; the parliament mult i 
Henry VIII. complained of the di-uw ui 
long-bows, 'heretofore the safeguard and 
defence of this kingdom, and the dte.nl 
and terror of its enemies’ The cro^-bou , 
or arhalist, was a common weapon with the 
Italians, and was introduced Into Engl iml 
In the thirteenth rnituiy , the arrows sh >i 
from it w’erc called quarrel* Of tin pov\< i 
of tliebow.and the distance to wlm h it will 
carry, many remarkable anecdotes me u 
lated. Lord Baiun speaks of a Tm Kish imw 
Which has been known to pierce a steel t .it - 
get, or a piece of brass , while other uui !n» 
titles declare they ha\e si rn an .11 row shot 
from a bow a distance of «oo yaids [Im.i 

further remarks, see Ahghkhy ] How, 

In Mechanics, is the name of several tliimr<‘ 
so called from their curvid llgure , as, the 
turner's bow, a pole fixed to the celling and 
having attached to it the cord that whnl*- 
murid the piece to he turned ; the bow of a 
saddle, the piece of wood on each side, laid 
nrehwiBC to receive the upper part id a 

horse’s hack How is also the name of 1 

an instrument formerly used at sea for 
taking the sun’s altitude ; and < (insisting of 
a large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a 
shank or staff, a shado vane, a sight vane, 
mil an horizon vane — How, In Music, 
is the name of that well-known implement, 
(oiisistlng of a sfn k lutnlshed with hair, 
by means ol which the tone Is produced 
ficmi violins, Ac. 

HOWLS, a game played with wooden | 
balls, which are rolled b> the hand upon a 
line smooth giassy surface, used solely for 
the purpose, and denominated a bowling- 
green. 

BOX'-TREE. [See Buxuh.] 

BRACE (braccio. Ital , from brachium, the 
arm : Lat), in Architecture, a piece of tim- 
ber framed in with bevel joints, to keep the 
huildiug from swerving either way When 
the brace is fixed Into the pitnclpal lattei s, 
it Is sometimes called a strut [see Rook]. 

Bua CRN, in Maiinc language, are topes 

belonging to all the yaids of a ship, except 
the luizen, two to each yard, reeved through 
blocks that are fastened to pennants at- 
tached to the yard-arms. To brace about 

Is to turn the yards round for the contrary 

tack. To brace to is to check or case off 

the lee braces, and round In the weather 
ones, to assist in tacking. 

BRA'CHIAL (brachialie, belonging to the 
arm ; from brachium , the arm . Lat ), In a 
general sense, denotes something belonging 

to the arm ; as, the brachial artery. Bha- 

ouiXLis is particularly used for a thick and 
broad muscle of the arm, lying between the 
shoulder-bone and the elbow 

BllA’OHIATE ( brachiatus , liavingboughs; 

, from same : Lat .), an epithet for having 
, branches nearly at right angles to the stem 
1 BRAOIIIOP'ODA (brack ion, an arm ; poda, 

’ foet; Or.), a class of marine bivalve mol- 
luscs the shells being always equal sided, 

1 but never equivalve One of the shells Is 
I perforated near the beak, to allow of the 
passage of the pedicle by which It Is attached j 
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to some extraneous object They have been 1 
ti rmed lamp shells, from their resemblance 
to an .in r lque limp, the hole refeited to 
being that through which the wick would 
p.ohtnalump The animals are destitute 
of any special breathing organ Tl.elr si 1 - 
en title name was suggest < d In the two long 
arms furnished with c 1I1.1, with which tliei 1 
ire lie currents that hi mg food to the 
mouth ‘Of all BhHI-fKh,’ sni*. Mr S i* , 
Woodwnd. * Hi.ichinpnda omov the great 
i-t lunge both of climate and ,h plh and time 
'I hey are found in tropical and polar si .is, 
in pool* left by the ebbing tide, and at the 
gieitest depth*, hitherto explored by the 
dredcri At ptesent onlx 70 lecent species 
ate known, but above 1,000 extinct spot ies 
aie distributed through the sedimeniaiy 
locks of mat me origin, from IheC’omhnm 
st i.ita upw.it ds Theokltsl fot in of organic 
life at present known, both 111 the old and 
new world, is a Lingula’ 

HKAC 1 ! S ELl’ll'ALKJ ( bra chus , short, 
hepltale, the head. Gr), a tetm applied by 
comparative anatomists to round skulls, 
sui li as those of the Culmuik* , opposed to 
doln lio-Lcphnlu 

BUACUYU'RARIIY ( brack us , short; and 
praphe, a writing : Gr), stenography, or the 
art of writing in shorthand 

BUACHYL'OGY i brack nlogia * from bra- 
clms, short; and Inpus, a disc our* e (fi In 
Rhetoric, the method of expieshing any- 
thing In the most cotiit'e maimer 

BUAOHYI’NtE'A < braehu s, short , nud 
pnot, breath: Gr.), in Medicine, stunt le- 
spirntion at small Intel vnl«» 

BRACTEA, or BRACT ( binctea , a thin 
plate. Lat.), 111 Botany, an niton d li if, 
which grows on the ilowei stalk of in my 
plants, below the calyx It is the Hist 
astern pt made by the common )e.i\es to 
change into the floral organs, and may, m 
some lascs, be mistaken for the c.ilj x 

BRACTEOLATE ( bractenla , a thin leaf 
Lat ), in Botany, an epithet for plants which 
aie furnished with bracteoles, or simiM 
hi uts 

BRAH'MA The religion of the Hindoos, 
that which is fiequentlv styled Brainnu 
ism, inculcates a belief in a supreme den \ 
under the name of Brahma, who is an 
lmi»ersonal divine substance, the objei 1 
merely of devout contemplation, not ol 
worship. There Is also Brahma, the creator 
of the universe, and the first of the trimurti 1 
or triad of divinities; of whom Vishnu, the 
preserver, and Siva, the ties! 1 oyer, are the 
others In Sculpture 1 , Biahma is repre- 
sented ns having four fac es It is said that 
there are not any temples exclusively dedi- 
cated to him in India, but prayers are 1 
addressed to him, and he is worshipped 
along with the other members of the 1 1 iud 
Vishnu and Klva,howe\ er, haven great num- 
ber of win shtppeis, and the sects who ac- 
knowledge each ns their chief object of de- 
votion are not to be counted. The greatest 1 
confusion exists as to the names and attt 1 - ! 
liutes of these deities. Great changes in 1 
belief have taken place in the progress of 
time, and the most learned Brahmin is 1111 1 
able to explain the great majority of the rites I 
and articles of belief. Transmigration of j 
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soul- Is a leading tenet of Hindoo belief ■ Btated that tlic* brain of an average Euro- | 
The slaving of animals of the cow kind is i pcan child four v tars of age is twh e as large | 
I forbidden, under the penalty of loss of as the brain of a full-crow n gori'U Not- i 
i cash* Brahmini-m muht not be c unfounded withstanding the difference m M/e, Mr. j 
1 with BnnoHisM, ninth see See also the Huxley say s that, in ten bra! structure, man j 
nt\t artkle, ,uiil Si\a, Visum:, Fujrana, differs le&s Horn tin* i hiinpaii/ee or the 
! Vepah onng thm these do from the monkeys, I 

I Itk AH'MINS (follow ei s of liuihvua ), the and that the di/reiem t betuien the bruns ! 
highest i a-te anion g-tl he Hindoos Theirs of the rhliiipm/ee and of man is almost m- , 
s the cx< lusiv e duty nlle.iclilng the Ved i- s.guilk mt, w lien compared with th.it lit*- 
I niul the\ were fonnei l> considered hound tween the chimpanzee brim and tb.it of 
j to abstain fioin ill 1 iborious ocenp.it ion-. .1 It-iimr 

j and to tonline tliem-elve- to Hiving the! Hit A IN K'lONE, the popular lnitno of 
god -and medu iini" on liolj tilings Though , pome stonv corals growing m round ina-cB , 

| the member- ot i his caste exact ami receive j ami found in tropnal was, xvhit h In ar some I 
| icspect 1 1 (tin the other Hindoos, as their j resemblance to the Millions ridges of the 1 
, superiors, they aie found following main ■ bi.un Tin v aiepliced in the genus Meun- 
, oet upatiotiK from w hieli thivare in stilt t dilna arid oilier all h d genet i 
ness mtiidicied Tin (Suius hold flu lli-t ItKAN, the skins or hu-ks of grain, e— 
rank among-t them, tiny are tin* priests periulh w lie it. Mounted lioiu the Hour by 
i orspinUi.il advi-ers, Inning .uitlioritv m a sieve or bolter I 

1 matters of icligion and ei’iuation [See BltAN'ClII.E (Lot , from branch in Gi >, i 

! Caste] To the Hi ihmiim we aie Indebted the gills or org ms of respir itmn, answering 1 
for whatever we know of the Kinski it, or ; to the lungs m other .mini ila, with wliiili j 1 
ancient language of tiie countiv, m vviut'li 'ill fishes are provided There are nsuallv 'j 
(lien - icrttl hooks are wilt ten 1 lour pairs on e icti side, and they consist, of 1 1 

fillALN (bitnjen • Sax), hi Aieitomy that rows of threads, whu li absorb Lin oxygen | 
soft white mass pik losed in tin < run mm or j from the atmospheric air contained in the ! 
skull, in \\ln< Ii all the organs of sense ter-j watcrvvhuh passes o\tr them Fishes die 1 j 
inmate, and tin intelligent pi Inclple of man . when t ik< ti out of tin water, not for lack 
is supposed to m side It consists of the J of o\\ g< n, but beiatise the gills cling to- .1 
i m brum, whn h occupies tin* whole of Iheigethir and dtv, m> as to be Incapable of ! 
superior part of the cavitv of tlieskull ; Hie j yerfonning tin ir function i , 

cerebellum, which oc uiptes the lowrei ba< k | BRANCH 1 OS IMS 'HAL HAYS (bran chi a, ' 
part, and the medulla oblongata, which is gills, osteon, a hone Gr), m Ichthyology, j 
the smaller port ion, lying at the base of the the slender bones upon wlikh the mem- I 
skull, boneatli tin (iiihriim and rerebel- | brain* enclosing the bi.un In il < ham her is L 
lum The cert brum n- tin' largest portion j supported Tiierc Is a torn (-ponding sorb , , 

ol tlie brain in man, being nine times as ; on eaili Mdc , the number vamng m dil- 
heavy as the (etebellum Above and be- | feri nt ll-his Horn three to ten times i h it I 
lurid it i- divided into two ' hemisphere-., * , number I 

separated by a fold of the d mu matei, but. [ BUAS'BY (lonupted from brnnvtuun, , 
united below by the cnrjma cal lot, urn The I literallv Imrnr. wine Germ), a spiiituoiis 
surface of the cerebrum Is marked by a 1 and inilammabie fluid, chiefly alcohol, ole , 
numiier of tortuous folds or i onvolnlmns ■ tallied from wine and other liquors by dis- i 
Its under surface Is sepai sted by trinsyerso tiJIatmn It is colourless, ext opt when 
furrows, <>r sola. Into three lobes. The I coloured artifk tally or bv ihe task The 
outer pot i ion of Die ten hi uni i (insists of wmc-braudv m mufactured in France, is 
grey nutter tovctiiig the inter mil white 1 considered tin best in JSuiopc It Is mado > 
lieurlne The cerebellum is protected lroin wherever wine is prodin ed, and dam tged 
the pleasure of tin* back part of the < ere- wine is used for this pm pose rather than 
bruin by an extension of the dm a mater, , wlcit is good. 

called tnitormm cere la III It is divided J BRANS (brers * Aug. Sax ), In Metalling), 
Into three lohes, of whf< li the central one is a factitious compound metal, of a yellow 
small The medulla oblongata gi\ es rise to i nlour, consisting of copper, and from one- 
the spinal ehotd The extern .U portion of 1 third to one-flfth its weight of vine. It. la 
the brain Ir soft and vascular, and is called | more fusible than copper, and not so apt to 1 
the cortical substance , the Internal is called | tarnish , it is malleable when cold, but not 1 
tin medullary Between the Hkull and the - when heated It, is so ductile, that fabrics 
brain there, ire three me inhumes, i ailed by j lor sieves, of extreme fineness, are woven 
the older anatom. st-?w/d/is i mothers), ftom ! with brass wire, in the same way ns cim- i 1 
the supposition that they gave use to all j brie — Corinthian Brash has been Ja- h 
Hie other membranes, the outer one is ! nuuis in antiquity, and is a mixture of gold, I, 
called the dura mater, winch is strong, silvt r, and Copper It Is said that win u | 
dense, and elastic , the next i» the pm L Miiminlus sacked and burned Corinth, | 
mater , which Is very vasi ular , and the J no 14(1, this metal was formed from the 
innermost is tli c arachnoid/ a, which Is thin gold, silver, and copint, with which that cltv | | 
and nearly transparent These membranes abounded, and winch, by the violence of i, 
x i-o invest the spinal chord It Is worthy the lonllagration, were melted and run 1 1 
of obsei vatlon, that every p.irt of the lirain together. j 

Is exac fly symmetrical with the part on the BHAS’KIOA ( Lat . ), In Botany, a genus of ! 
opposite side, ,md that irregularities in its j crucikious plants, including the common I 
structure are far more unminnioii than In , < ibbige and its numerous v.u ietles, cault- 
tttt otliet |» irt« of the hitnrin bmlv It is 'flower, broccoli, <fcr Tlie cabbage was its 
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much used by the ancients ns It is by the 
mode rns The pnnripal species mi t lit* 
Jiut'&tca oln an a, or common cabbage . 
Kinl Brassua Stilus, wild cabbage 01 rape 
BItAVU'RA icourage • Hal >,1n Music, an 
an ho composed as to enable tin* performer 
to show his skill in the execution of diffi- 
cult passages The term is sometimes us d 
for the style of execution 
1 BRAZI L'-NIJTS are the fruit of a large 

tiee ( ttertholletia excel sa • n it ord Lniuj- 
ci>/acea>) growing in tropical Bia/il On the 
tn e they are contained in a woody ease, as 
1 uge and round as a cannon-ball The nuts 
of the Kaput uy a ( Leepthr* ollarui), a gigaut ic 
Brazilian tree belonging to the same order, 
nre also edible The haul capsules contain- 
ing the nuts are called monktys' drinking 
<iips, and are furnished 'with a lid, which 
In oiks off when the cups fall to tin* ground 
when 1 he lrult is ripe 'I be nuts are thereby 
s< attered over the ground, and are eaten by 
tlit» w ild animals of the forest lienee tins 
kind of nut is much scarcer than the othei 

BRAZIL'-WOOD, the wood of the ('irtal- 
pmia Brawl tews, a lofty leguminous tree, 
found in t he greatest ahuud uuc inthepro- 
x im e of I’ernambuc o, Jn Biazil The tiee 
Is huge, crooked, and knotty : it is ver\ 
bird, and susceptible of a fine polish, is 
pile when newly rut, but on exposme to 
the air is of a red colour The juice ol the 
Hi aril-wood is made use of for dyeing Bilk 
oi a crimson colour, but it is Inferior to, 
and less permanent than, the crimson ob- 
t lined from cochineal It is also used, in 
combination with certain mordants and 
alkalis, for various shades of red, purple, 
and violet, hi cotton and woollen cloths 
T lie woid brazil is of Portuguese origin 
(titun braza, a ii\e coal, or glowing flic), 
and the name was given to the wood from 
lls colour. It is said that King Emanuel of 
Portugal called a part of America Brazil, on 
account of its producing this wood, 

BltA'ZlNG, the soldering or uniting two 
pieces of metal together liy means of 1 h in 
plates of brass, melted between the* parts 
that are to he joined If the work he very 
flue, as when two leaves of a broken saw 
ai e to be hr i7cd togethei , It is coy cred w H li 
pulverized borax, dtssolyed with wafer, that 
If may inroi porate with the hr is- powder, 
oi granulated hard solder, consisting of 
brass and zinc, and sometimes a little silver 
or tin, is applied to it The piece is then 
exposed to the Are without touching the 
coals, and heated till the brass is seen 
to run. 

BUEA( II ( brMie Fr), In Fortification, a 
Cap or opening made* in anv part of t lie 
Works of a town by the cannon or mines of 
the besiegers, in order to facilitate an at- 
tack upon the place '1 he breach is railed 
p i art liable if it is large enough to afford a 
reasonable hope of success In ease of an 

a'-snult To repair a breach is to stop 

or fill up the gap with gabions, fascines, 
&e , so ns to prevent an assault — In Law, 
a Bhkaoh is the violation of a contract. 

Bhkach of Pound Is the breaking any 

place where cattle are detained. Bhkach 

of Prison, an escape by breaking out of 
prison. 
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I BUKA I) (l/tod Germ 1, n preparation of ! 
Hour .md water, mixed with something, , 
Midi as yeast, or a solution of carbonic i 
; ai id, to make the ma-s -pc>ng\ on being 
b iked It is the gluten who Ji, be its vise i- 
dity, retains in the bread tin gases which 
gne* it lightness by filling it with j»ores 
Hence, only the lioui ol giums containing 
gluten will make spongy lire id , and wheat 
then, w Midi contains n m si Luge a quan- 
tity, is usually mixed yuth cxery other 
kind in the making of bi< id In the eat Best 
antiquity, y\e find the Hour or meal of 
gi.nn used as food, and by elegii os the 
artificial preparai ion of bread by proper 
fermentation yya- discoyered * but it would 
appear that for many ages the meal dei iy ed 
irom the bruised gi.un wuis merely mixed 
yyith milk and water, and the tough pa-re 
yvas made into halls The supcrioiiiv of 
wiie.it to all other fnimeceous pi mis in 
the manufacture of lucid is si vm gie.it, 
t hat, wlierey ei it is sue i e-sfuiiy cuiti\atcd, 
w beaten bread is now used tn the nearly 
tot il exclusion of otheis But, m (he 
16th century, ne bread and oatmeil con- 
stituted the chief part of the diet ol ser- 
vants, eyeii in great families, and m the 
tcign of Hilaries I barley hi end w is the 
usual food of the middle classes nay, «o 
lately as a centut v ago, not more thin li df 
the people of England fed on yylieatin 
hie id The process of making In cad Is 
nearly the s inn throughout Eut ope, though 
the* iu.it ox i. ils ol winch it is c (imposed /ary 
xx it It I hi faunae eous piodue Oops <>f dif- 
feient climates arid soils 'I he Fiench, who 
paitieularly excel m the art of baking, 
hi\ea great many diff« rent kinds of bread, 
fiom the pain bit>. yylutli Is tin* coaisest of 
all, to the pam violin , nr soft hi ead, made 
of the purest flour, w about any admixture 
In tins country we have feyver y aneties of 
lne id, and these diffci chieflvin their de- I 
grees of putlty Our yy lute or Hue bread Is j 
mado of the putest flour, our w beaten | 
biead of Hour, yy ith a mixture of the fincRt | 
bran; and oui household bread, of the 
yvhole substanec of the grain, without the I 
separation either of the Hue flour or e curse 

bian. Til eadultn atom vf bread, by means 

of alum, has long be en n prolific sotire e of 
evil, inasmuch as the health of the public, 
and of chilelton especially, is often sei lously ; 
tnjuted by it It is, however, fortuuatc, J 
that, to discover this pernicious prac tiee no | 
cli(*mlcai skill is lequlred. For this pur- > 
pose, a small piece of the crumb of imw- j 
baked bread Is macerated In cold yvater | 
sufficient; to dissohe it, and if alum lias j 
been used by the baker, the water yy ill ac- 1 
qulie a sweetish astmigency When alum I 
Is present in bread, cyen in a minute quan- 
tity, it may be detected by treating the | 
lireiul with distilled water, filtering the 1 
yy iter fii st through calico, and next through I 
filtering paper, till it becomes clear, then 
pouring it off into tw r o vessels, and di op- ! 
ping into the one a little nitrate or < hlorlde | 
ol barytes, and liuo the other some water 
of ammonia. In the former, if alum was 
present, a heavy yvhite precipitate, Indi- 1 
eating sulphuric acid, will appear, and lu I 
the latter a light precipitate of alumina, ! 
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redisso'uble by a few drops oT solution of, BH EAST'-WH EEL, a water-wheel, wlili h 
ra.istir potash When ih.dk or plaster of receive- i lie w.iti r at about half its height, 
I’fuis Is used to sophistic ate Horn, they in o or at the level of its axis 
hi* best detei ted hy Incinerating the bread, BREAST'- WORK, » Military term for 
and adding to the ashes mine at id, vvhtih wotks thrown up to protect the besieger**, 
will dissolve the chalk with efferv est cure, against the tin of the besieged It takes , 
and the plaster of Paris without it In its name ftoin its usual height. — -A Ke.i | 
both cases the caliareous matter nia\ he i term foi the balustrade of the quarter-det k j 
mideied vibihle In the solution hy oxalu BREG'OIA, PwUting tftmic, a natural < on- . 
acid, or better by oxalate of ammonia ghmiei.ite, < (insisting of fragments of i tones 

BREAD'-FRITIT-TREE, the Artncarpu x united hy some « ement 
intiMi ol botanists ual oid Artocarpacecr, UKEEOII, oi R ltIT01I, the hinder p.irt 
to which 01 dei HieJACk -nti Rand the Cow- of a gun, from the < ise ihel to t lie bote- — 

’i kkk belong It appe, ii s to have been first. Also a Sea lernt for the angle of a km*t- 
ni.'ide known to Euiopian- |>\ the «rr it na- I timber in a ship 

v ig.il or Dampier. It is indigenous In ()t.v BREECII'ING, or BRITOH'l \G, a mpe 
heite and other isl inds of the South Sea | used to si cure the guns of ships of wai, 1 
'1 he tree is of the M/a* of a large apple-fee , and prevent them from recoiling too tutu Ii j 
the leaves broad, deeply lobed, and of i when disc h ii ged 

daik green The fruit is appended to the 1 BREECH'-EOADEKS, llreims which aie 
boughs in the manner of apples, and is (barged not it the muzzle hut at the otln r j 
1 about the -l/e oi ;i pound of hie id, on- 1 end of the barrel Various contriv.un es 1 

1 i lost d with a tough tind, which, w hen ripe, 1 have been adopted to render stub a mode j 

1 (unis a yellow colour The internal pait is | ol e barging easy and him me , 

\ellow, soil and swi et The n U ives hake it ! BBEE1V1NG, In Hushaudi \ , the tearing > 
in an mm I ill the lind is Mac k , and tin- of cattle or live stock of diffiient kinds, I 

bt mg su ipi<i oil, lhe\ e it the inside, w hu h paituulaih by ciossing or mingling one 

is 1 hen white, i esembling new -baked biead -pones or variety with amuhei, so as to 
Inning neithei seed noi stone Some ol , miptove tin -peshs , 

the lius liavi be ( ii plant! d in .l.imah a and | BKEI.ZE (In isc Fr ), a -hilliin.' wind, ■ 
otln i \N i st 1 nd 1 1 islands, wdieie the fi mt I that blows Irom na oi land lot hoiin 
is used .is a delicaej , and whether em | ( ertam houi s in the day or night , coimiioii 
phned as biead, m in tin* toim ol pudding. | in Afina, and some paits of the East and 
it is considered hivlilv palatable But m West Indies The sea-ln coze is only sen 
<)l illicit e the bread-1 iuit-tm not only slip iblo lie.u the masts, it i oiiunouly rise- 
• pirns lood, but c lothing, andiiumeiousotht i in Hie inoiniug, about nine, pioceedlng , 

( oineiiieiu es oi lito. The inner biik.tou -lowly. In a flue miiall hl.uk curl on tin 
-Ming of a white flhimis sulistame, i- ‘ watc i , tow uds the shore . It nu i eases gr.i 
loi mod into a Kind ol ( loth , and the wood dually till twi lve, and diis away about five ] 
isiised foi tbc bu.ldingol boils ind house's I’pon Its icislng, the hriel-breeze coin- I 
BBEAK'Ell.s billows w hn h bleak into memes wine li tne rtases till twelve*, 'it nielli, , 
foam ovei subme ige*d rocks, or coial ie el’, null- -uieiodod m the morning by the* s< a- j 

or niton the shore I luoi/t again Biie. zk [braise Fr.), In , 

BREAKING (.BOUND, a Militm tei m ■ Bi n k-making, small ashes and eindeis, J 
for opening the t,i t lie lu - uni beginning the somel lines made Use of lm-tiad ol ioul-,f<>i | 

1 weeks for a siege the burning of brie ks 

I BREAK'WATEH a f ontiivance foi weak- BREVE (Int ris, slim I I at ), In Mn-ie, 1 
I enltig the effect of waves In a li.it bom. I hole* eenul in length to t,we> seiutbieves, or. 
The iatgist lueak’v iters aie thoao ol (du r- j when dotted, to throi the lung Is tw h i 
I bouig and Plvtiionih j the length of tlio hi eve, and the lanje , 

I BREAM, a name given to several flshi s twn e the length of the long 
j The i om moil hrevim Is a wi U-kijovvn fnslj- ! BRE'VET (Fr.), a Military term, e\ I 
j watet tlsh, of the Carp family', vaiytng in pressivo of nominal jinmiolion wdthout ad 
colour fi om yellowish-wliito to yellowish- , Uitiou.il pay : thus, a brevet majoi does tin* l 
I brown The Spanish lirenm, I l.t* sea bream, duty of a captain, and thaw* pav as sin h 
an. i the black bream, are tliri e i losely allied The word Is borrowed ftoin a French term 
i mat me tishes, belonging to the ,S 'pander, signllyiuga royal act granting some favour • 

I It \ y r Biikam, a ran fl-li on our coasts, or privilege , as brevet tf invention, a patent 

i t Ik Drama Ran, and bi long*- to the Dol- pi iv Urge 

phin family. BRE'VIARY (Urevuiriuni, n summary* 

BREAoT'PEATE, a piece of defensive Lai ), the book containing the daily set vuo 
.nniour worn on the breast, ii wisfonneily of tlieihuuh of Rome. Originally cvcry- 
deeined of great impor lance, bin, in modern body was obliged to read the breviary ; but 
warfare has fallen much into disuse. It by degrees the obligation was confined to 
i forms a portion of the cuirass worn by the the clergy in holy orders or holding bene- , 
1 cuirassiers, and was first used. In modem 1 flees, who are enjoined, under penalty of 
I tunes, in some of the Fust Napoli oil’s leg!- mortal bln ami ecclesiastical censure, to re- 

I merits. In Horsemanship, a leathern tile It at homo when they cannot attend to 

I -trap running acioss the horse’s breast. It in public In the fourteenth century 
| fi om one side of the saddle to the other, to there was a particular tesei vaiion granted j 
! keep it In Its place In fav our of bishops, who were allowed, on 

I BHEAST'-PKOUGH, a sort of plough extraordinary occasions, to pass three day I 

I i v, iii* h is driven forward by the breast, and w itliout i celling the breviary. It was for- 
1 I- used in paring off turf from the laud uierly much longer than at present : hence 
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i I Jib name The breviaries used In diffcient ancient Ilorn an brl< kg were thinner, and of I 
l>l it es, and by different ri ligious coders, are a different shape fi mu oui s , t hey were very 
extremely different, — In Homan Anti- durable, and vast quantities!)/ them remain 
qulty, a book lirat Introduced by Augu-aus, to the present day 1 

tuntafiiiriK an account of the number of BRIDE (bri/d Sax.) Among the Gre* ks ' 
men In the army, the quantity of public It \v?m customary for the bnde to be con- 
money In the treasuries, &c , and otliei ilucted from hei father’s house to bur he.s- 
matters of import ante band’s In a ehanoL, the evening being 

I BLIE'V’IATOlt (an abbreviator Lai), an chosen for that purpose to conceal her 
ofllter under the eastern empire, whose blushes : she was placed in tne middle, her 
I business it was to write and translate briefs, husband Bitting on one side, and one of hei 

One who draw s up the Pope’s briefs most Intimate +riends on the <>t her ; torches 

I HREVPKR i bicn % filiori Lnt ), in Print- were carried before her, and she was enter- 
ing, *t small kind of type or letter, between tamed on the journey with a song suitable 
m i ii ion and bourgeois to the occasion As soon as they arrived, 

1 BRI'liEUY, the act of prevailing upon the axle-tree of the chariot they rode m 
I any Individual to do a legal or illegal act for was burned, to signlly that the Inkle was 

tlu* sake of reward A membei of parlia- never to return to her father’s house. > 

I me»t pioved to have 1 mm n irmlty of hi ibery \mong Liu Romans, wdien a bride wan j 
loses Ins seal, and is lined loooi Any one earth'd home to hei liusbaml’s house, she | 

1 atlempiing to obtain a seat in parliament was not to touch the threshold nf her (list I 

i i by bribety, though unsuccessful, is sub- t nti ante, hut was to leap over it In Ger- 
j"< t to the same tine The gn mg of a bribe many lhe< nitcspoudmg w*ord brunt Is given 1 . 

I directly or imiiiectly, for the puipose of to a woman between her betrothal and lu r 
obtaining an election to parliament, Is ,i marriage , and in that country she c eases to 
1 misdeinenuwui , md besides the pimislimc m la* a In ide when she hie nines one amongst 
1 of this, the gi\er is to he lined 1001 , the ourselves 
iceeiveriol Alt it, tli ink, oi c ntei tamment BItrDKGItOOM (bn/d, a hiule.aiid >jp 
bestowed tocuiupt a voiei, is punishable man, to take care of. .SV(r>, u term Used 
willi a Pule nun* of &<>/ bv linn who gives immediately before and alter the marriage 
it, and incapacity nf voting in linn who ceiemotiy. 

Mciivesit BRIDGE <6? /<(/ Sax ), an v stnic tuie c .ir- 

BliK'K dnnke Dnt ), a composition ol i lecl atross v uter m a load way, and usu.il ly 
I aitstll ic c*oii- c at tl>, first moistened and mode mule of wood, stone, In Irk, or metal, but 
| line by Heading and gnnding, then formed sometimes of basket-work or canes. Its 
into lectaimul.ir solids Ht inches long, J -irenirth depends on its form, its material', 

I in* lies tlmk .md 4 lnt lies wide, wh*n and the pemianence of the abutments i 
binned ’llu dimensions or the buc ks are Among the bridge's of antiquity , that built 
soim wh.il dilliiint, tbev an* lomri'i and l»> Tiajan over the Danube is eomddered to 
tlilime*i Tlu different \. n u ties oi bricks be the most magnillcent; it was erected on 
, .in '—malms, win* It an* yellowish, of a urn- twenty pleis, of r hundred and fifty feet m 
fonn colom and textuie, Mcear/s, wblch.ue height, and the opening from one pier to 
somewhat interior; rod and grey nfack-i; another was a hundred and seventy feet ! 
place bricks, mil picking' c, w bit h, being tai- wide : the pleis of this tine bridge aie still 1 
t best from the 11 1 < , .md not well burnt, have to he seen on tlu* Danube, between Servla i 
little durability , liuraand c Itnkeis, masses of and Moldavia, a little above Niropolis. In I 
brie k run togetbei by the beat , Jhe-brtck*, Great Britain, the art of building bridges ] 
panng-bnek s, roinpns<*-lmrk* (made circular appears to have been diligently studied from 
cm the plan, and usi d for walliug wells, &c.); early times The most ancient bridge in 1 
Dutch clmkns, or Flemish bruks, which England Is the Gothic triangular bridge at 
1 are of a\ei\ small size Bricks aie baked Croy land In Lincolnshhe, said to have been 
or burnt m a kiln, or In a clamp , to serve built Iri 800; but the ascent is so steep that 
instead of siones in building. Place bucks none but foot passengers can go over It. 1 
and slocks aie used In common walling; The longest bridge in England Is that over , 
malms, which aie of a line yellow coloui, the Trent, at Burton in Staffordshire, built I 
bat d, and wc II burnt, are used m the outside in the 12th century. It consists of thiity- ( 
of buildings, and the best kind of them four arches, and is 1645 feet in length 
with red bucks, railed c uttiug bricks, aie Among the great architectural works of our 
used in 1 bean lies over windows and doors, own times are Waterloo and Mew London 
being nibbed to a centre, ami gauged to a bridges. The former consists of nine clltp- 
ln iglit An able workman will make, by tical arches of 120 feet span each , it is 1250 
bind, 5000 common bricks In a day, but feet, long, and has a flat sui face in Its whole 
mu hinny Is now generally employed In course.. The latter, which was commenced 
tlu* different operations of making bricks, In 1824, ami finished In 18 . 1 ], consists of five* 
tiles, and draining pipes. The use of un- elliptical arches, the centre one being l'.J 
burnt In ieks is of great antiquity ; they arc* feet span, and the least of t hem being lai get 
found lu the Roman and Grecian moim- than any stone areli of this description ever 
1 merits, and even in the ruins of Egypt before erected. This inagnilUent structure, 

! and Babylon Tliev were dried In the sun, which was built after a design of the late 
I instead of being burned, and were mixed John Rennie, contains about 120, OOOions of 
with chopped straw to give them tenacity gi mite, measures 082 feet from the extre- 
Owing to the extreme heat and drymess of mines of the abutments, with 6U feet of 
the climate, they acquired such hardness as | roadway between the parapets, and cost 
to last for several tbousaud years The about two millions sterling. There are 
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! several ca-t-mm bridges in England, flip written messages of the pope, addressers to 1 
I chief of which is Roiiihw.uk lindw, out punce*, or magistrates, rt spectlng matters I 
| t lie Thames Hut all these structures have of public concern 1 

been much exceeded in v.i'-tne-s by tin HHHLVDE (Fr), a paiiy or division of 
i viaducts and lufdges of railways.- Si s- soldiers, cither horse or toot A brigade i 
jj pension Bridof. 8. Pendent or hanging i of infantry may consist of from one to six t 
I, bridges have by Borne been deemed i battalions, of cava'iv, of two or three j 
! modern Invention, but we find tli u the us- legnnents, of ariilhry, of my fdeces of 
of them is of great antltjuit > in mountain- ordnance; and ol horse artillery, of tweht 1 
oup countries ; though the >•( lentitlc pi in- troops, each having i brigade of guns , and , 

| ciples wlilcri distinguish those of recent a brigade of sapper-, of eight im n Tin- 
| construction m.iv peih.ips be sought in commander of a Ingade is i.ilhd a bri 
M vain among them The most lcm.irkahle gadier-getier d 

|j suspension budge in existence is tli.it built Hltld'AMUNK duniw worn bv tm- , 
I 1>\ Mr. Tellord over the Men.ii strait, be- n uvM a kind of annenl defensive aiinnur, 

! tween the Isle of An glese.i and Caernarvon- miisisring <d (Inn punted scales <n j»’at« s 
shire in Wales, ninth vv;u» finish* d in isii so arranged as tola plunl and easy to the i 
Others also, most elegant In tlieir d* -ign, iiodv 

and iully aiiswet ing all the pmpnsis l«»r BKKJ' \N IMM, ihmtauhuo Hal), a sin ill 
1 vv hit h thevvverelntemled.hav e b* cm jet red light \i -(1 viliuh tan both ton and s,u' 
over tbe Thunes at Hammersmith and Bat- well, bom?' ad iptt d eitliei loi ilgtiting or 
tcisoa, and in many other places Tn tliese for chase 

the flooring oi main body of the liridgt is BlUAl'M’ONL, the i ulgar mine fin sul 
suppoited bv strong iron tliains oi lods, phur, which see 

lianglng in the form of an inverted arili BRINE, a solm >• <m of common s «it itis 
from one point of support to another. Tin mini native, is s ( a water or the water 
| points of suppo’t are the tops of strong flowing iioni sah s'-iine-, or .•rtllldii, 
jnllars or small towers, elected for the i>ur- as when formed l>v the solution of salt in 
pose Over these pill. ns the chain passes, water 

and is attached, at ea*h extremity of the BRI'RE-VKNT ibmc, to break , and mil, 
bridge, to rocks or mass' ve frames of iron, I lie wind Ft ), in IIoi t u nil ure, shelters on 
firmly secured underground Tin* great the north side ol melon beds, win re walls 
advantage of suspension budges consists rue w intlng 

m their stability of e<|uilihuum, in corise* BRISTLE ibi I'-ll Sar),Ui< h nr of swine, 
«|iicnee of v\ hu h a smaller amount of male*- which isminli used in iirushni ikers, par 
j mils is necessary for their construction ticularlv that impoi ic'd from Uussla 
I t ban for anv otlier bridge If a suspension HRITAN'Nlt the mine given bv tin* 

, bridge is sliaken or tlirown out of eciul- Homans to tin* isi uni of Britain, v\ hu h i« r<s 
librium, it. returns by its weight lo its pro- piesent* d on tiieli medals under the* flguic 
per form, whereas the icveiae happens m «>f a female testing hei left arm on a 
bridges which are built above the lev ol of shield The* name la ingot unc ertam dei iv a- ( 

their supporters \ DrtAWititi not*., in thm h is given rise to mue h disc ip«icui 

Fortification, is one that is fastened witlj RRI'ZA (bnu>. I no-! Or ), m Botany, f 
hinges at one end onlv, so tli.it the other a genus of gras-es, in- luding out coinmor. ! ; 
may be drawn up ; in w hu h case the bridge Quaking-grass | 

stands upright, to prevent in enemy fioni BRIZE, In Agrlculfni<‘, a term for gi ound 

I passing the moat. A Bummc ok Com- that has 1 mi long unt Died i 

j MtrjttCATiON is that made over a river, by BHO UPSIDE, a Rea term for a dm liar ire ' 1 
I which two armies, or forLs, hcpmt tiled by of all the guns on one side of a ship In 
that river, have a free com mu til. it um with Printing, one full page printed on one side j , 

one another A BuiixrR of Moats ton of a whole shc*c*t of paper, of which a luge I 

Msts of a number of common boats joined posting-hill Is an example — A proclamation, 1 
parallel to eac h other, at tbedisianee of six or other old composition, printed on one j 
feet, till they reach across a river They side of a sheet, and formerly hawked about 
are then covered with planks, so as to servo the streets for sale They no obiects both l 
asTpassige for men and horses. In mill- of curlosltv and historical Interest 
tary operations, temporary bridges areoften BROAD'S WORD, a sword with a bioad 

formed bv laying planks upon boats, pon- blade, < liieflv designed for cut ting 
to- -ns, or such other buoyant suppoitcrsas BROCA'DK (Fr), a stutr of gold, silver, 
i re* id By present themselves [SceTrnaLAH or silk, raised and enriched with flowers. 

I Biudur.J foliages, and ol her ornament s.ac toiding tn 

BRIDOO'N ( bridon , a dnn of bride, a the fancy of the ltierch uits or manufac- 
I bridle Fr), the snaffle and rein of a mill- turers. 

1 tary bridle, which acts independently of the BKOC.FE, a peculiar accent and stylo of 
! hi' and curb, at the pleasure of the rider. pronunciation The word Is generally up 
BRIEF (a letter; Dnt.; from brevis , shot t ; piled to that, of the lower orders In Ireland 
Lai ), In Law, err abridgment of the c bent’s BROKER ( bioieur * Fr ), in Commerce and 
erme, made out for the Instruction of conn- Law, an agent who liegoeiitos between 

bc* I on a trial or hearing. A letter from j sellers and buyers, and Is paid by a com 

the sovereign to the archbishops, bishops, ■ mission or brokerage IIo is not, like a 
Ac , authorizing collections of money at factor, entrusted witli the possession of the 
the church-doors, for the repair of churches, [goods, and he is not authorized to buy or 
Ac. Its use has lately been discontinued, i sell In his own name. [.Sec Factor.] 

Briefs, Apostolical, letters or 1 BROVIE GRASS (brum a, food; Or.), i - 
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sort of grass ranch resembling oats in the 
stalk, leaf, &c.; whence It has also been 
| called oat giaas It belongs to the genus 
lit nm us 

BRO'MINR (brdmos, a bad odour Gi ), in 
Chemistry, a liquid element of an intense 
led colour It is very volatile, and bolls at 
1 15$ F. Its specific gravity Is 2 9. It" 
\ ipour Is verv suffocating and has .tu offen- 
sive odour bike chlorine, whir h it resem- 
bles m most oi its properties. Its solution 
In vvatei lias bleaching properties 11 is 
obtained from the bittern of sea water or 
t lie washings of the ashes of seaweed 

lmON'CHI {htonchos, the throat* Gr ), 
i ti Anatomy, the ramifications of t he trachea 
or windpipe, whirl) convey the air In tin 

lungs Btonclnal Gland *., absorbent 

•'lands situated at the root of the lungs 

Bronchial Arteries and Veins, those which 
u company Lite bronchia* into the lungs. 

MtOWIlOOELb (brnuhos, the throat, 
and kfle, a tumour. Gi >, in Surgery, a 
tumour occurring hi tin an tenor part of the 
net k [ReeCoiTKK] 

BltONCIIOT'OM Y ibrmnhnn, tlie throat, 
i mi ttvino, I (*ut Gr.), In Surgery, an Inci- 
sion made in thewindpipe , winch If lieu - 
-uy in nim\ i Rsos, and especially in a 
i lolent qu 1 isy, to pt event suffocation from 
i he great mti.iinmatlon oi tumidity of the 
parts. It is also sometimes called larynyu- 
tonnt and trot heotomy 

RRON/.E ( bronzo Ita ! ), an alloy which, 
win u ml ended for statues, is u mi posed of 
oi 1 pci tent of copper, f»5 per cent of /me, 
mid i bout 1$ per cent of tin and lead. Tin* 
im ieiita used bronze for a great variety of 
purposes, heme, arms and oilier mstru- 
meiitH, medals and statues of this metal, 

, in* to be found hi all cabinets ol antiqui- 
i n*s The moderns have also made nun It 
use of bronze, p.irfn ularly for statues ex- 
posed to aci hlents or the inflneiiet of the 
ntmospl.eie, and for cists of celebrated an- 
tiques. Bronze of a good quail rv acquires, 
bv oxidation, a tine gteen tint, called patina 
autnjua, or a > ugo, whh h appearance is imi- 
tated by an artificial process cal led bronzing. 

BROOM, the Spat ti am scoparmni of bo- 
tanists, a well-known leguminous sltnib, 

from which a yellow dye is obtained 

The Butcher's Broom Is a small shrub with 
prickly leaves, named by botanists Ruse us 
uculeatns, nat ord Liliana 

BIIOW.N 'IST8, in Church History, a reli- 
gious sect, which sprang up in England to- 
wards the end of the 1 (>t h century, ami 
was long known under the denomination of 
hntependmts Their leader was Robert 
Brown, born at Northampton , \et ids name 
was not adopted by them, but rather given 
to them by theiradversaries as a uu kname i 
They equally disliked episcopacy ami Pres- 
byterianism They condemned the solemn 
celebration of marriages lu churches, main- 
taining that, matrimony being a livll 
contract, the confirmation of It ought to 
proceed from the magistrate; an opinion 
rather in accordance with recent enact- 
ments of our legislature on this subject 
They also rejected all forms of prayer, and 
neld that the Lord’s prayer wns not to he 
iccited as such, being given only as a model 


upon which to found our supplications 
Any lay brother was allowed the liberty of 
exhorting the congregation, and, after the 
sermon, of reasoning upon the doctrines 
th.it had been preached In a word, eveiy 
church on their model Is a body corporate, 
amenable to no class, synod, cotivoiatlon, , 
or othei jurisdiction whatever During 
Elizabeth’s reign, the laws were enfoneil 
against the UrownMs with great seventy, 

| ami acrnidingly many retired and sttll-d 
'at Amsterdam, where their Lhurtli fhn.i- 
J Ished nearly a century. 

( BIir’MAL ( brumahs , from bruma, the 
winter solstice : Lat >, relating to the win- 
ter quarter of the yeat, which begins at the 
bhoitest day. 

BRY’ONV, BLACK. [See Yam ] 

BliY'ONY, W 1 LD [See Cl cram rACi^-t ] 

BUBBLE (bobbel But), a vesicle of 
water, &c, tilled with air. — Bubble, In 
Conimene, a term given to any delusive 
m In me <>r project lor raising money on 
imaginary or false pretent e->, as the famous 
‘Booth Rea bubble,’ which see 

BU'BO, a genus of owls, to which oui 

eagle owl belongs Bubo (hfmMi.aghind 

in tnegioin • Gr >, in Medicine, the name of 
any tumour in the lyuiphaLlc glands of the 
gtoin or axilla 

BU'BONOCELE ( boubihi , a gland In tlie 
groin, and k?U, a turnout Gr ), in .Med - 
cine, the Inguinal hernia, a mptuieof the 
groin, fanned l»v a prolapsus of tlie lutes 
tim s or omentum 

BUOAM'ER, or BUCCANE’ER, a name , 
applied t.o those piratii.il adventnicis, ( 
iliietiy English and Fiemh, who, m the , 
seventeenth century, committed the most 
terrible depredations on the Rpaniards in 
America I he first French settlers In tin* 
island of Ran Domingo had been taught bv 
tin Carlbbet Indians bow to i ure the flesh 
of the wild cattle .mil boats they killed, ami 
the preserved tne.it was i ailed boucan by tie* 
Indians Wheme the Ficm h formed a verb 
baiuancr, to dry without salt, and from this 
came the words Boucanler and Buccaneei 

BUO'OINA {Lot ), an am lent musical am) 
military Instrument, somewhat similar t<. 
the modem trumpet 

BUCCIN A'TOK (a trumpet t r, from tlie 
last; Lot.), In Anatomy, a muscle of tin 
t heck, so called from Its office of forcing 
out the breath 

BUC'ClNUM isnme deriv.), a genus of 
molluscs, to wliiib the common whelk 

belongs 

BUC'CUL \ {Lat , from bucca, the cheek). 
In Antiquity, that part of tlie helmet width 
protected the cheeks. 

BUCENTAUR (boukenta tiros, a centaui 
Gr i, the name of the large vessel which the 
Venetians formerly used in the ceremony 
of espousing the sea This took place an- 
nually on Ascensinn Day The Doge threw 
a gold ring Into the Adriatic, saying, ’ Des 
poll earn us te, mare, m signuni veri perpe 
tuique doni ini.’ We wed thee, O sen, as a 
token of ti tie and everlasting dominion. 

UU'CEROS (bans, an ox , and keros, a hoi n 
Gi ),agenusof birds belonging to the order 
of Passeres. They are the horn-bills of the 
tiopical parts of Asia and Africa, remai k 


I 

I 
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i | able for having a large horny appendage of j matter, and subjected to the miseries of life, j 
1 a cellular structure, growing on the upper , unless the individual to whom It belongs j 
1 i division of the beak Its ii««e In not known. 1»\ the attainment of wisdom through | 
I BUCK (burr Sax i,fhe male of the fallow- praver and contemplation, sec urea Its renb- j 
i deer. In his first jo.ir, a buck is railed a t»orpi mii into tin Beltj The him liority of 
fawn ; in the second, a prb ket ; the third, a > the Vedas, the sacred books of the Biah- 
jl sorel, l he foul th, a non , the fifth, a luu k , mum, i« rejected, ns well as the surrlflc es, | 
|, ol tin* first head; and the sixth, a gieat ' ceremonies, and other religious ohm i 
buck The word la also used to denote the j rain es n( the Hindoos Then* is no dJs- 
i m ile of the hare and rabbit tribes I tine tion of caste , mil the prle«ts, who ate 

BrcK'LKR, a piece of defensive armour not forbidden the use of animal fond, ate 
used bj tin ancients, commonly composed obtained from all e las-es Monasteries and 
ot hides, strengthened with plates of metal i nunneries abound wherever Buddhism Uou 
UrcKi v rh, Votivk, wine those couse- ri*-he , The ceremonies tune ho many u-- 
i ' iteil to i lie gods, and hung up m the Ir ) semblances to those of the Rom in ( itliolu 
limplea, in commemoration of some In in ' ihurch as to stiike Kuropean spot t non 
oi i- a thanksgiving fnt a x ictory obt inn d I vltli mupriso Amongst tin rhnracteristb s 
o\n an enemy, whose bu< klers taken in ' of liuddhlHt temples au t hedagohns mil t In 
w ii were offered as atrophy IR eki.ncs i linages of Buddha The former are stum 
in \ iv.il language, aie puaes of wood 111 t< d sliuctnres of a hi inlsph -rieal or pyramid il 
together to st o]> thi* lrivsc-iioles, so as to lorni, supported on cvllndiic.il ped< <-< d- 
1 pri \ent th** ship from liking In too mm h j 'I h** tm ivcs represent a humnii form si iml 
u iiei in i Ikmij si i ins', reclining, or sitting with curb 1 m. 

1 Bl CK'JtAM (/> Hiitntn . />i, a suit of * and eats dr iwu dowuw min Besides m m\ 

< o ii so ( lot h Hindi ol In nip, gummed, calen- I <>tii< i inomiinents of the 'im letit wm ship o| 
den d, and dyed of social colours It is 1 Buddha, then* an t .vo pirtu ill itlj retniik 
us. d In drapery, giiments, A c , whh h re- i »*!<* — the ruins of the gigantic ( < mpN 
ijune to be kept stiff to flieir iorin Boro-Rudor in .lava, and the fixe large siil>- 

U1 CK'WIJKAT, I he sc eds of the Faiti^nr ten tin m halls, idhd l’.mrsh-P.mdu, on 
tinii i nl ‘ntuin, u plant belonging to Hie tin* waj ltcmi Cu7oiaf to Main i Tradition 
n it oid /‘i>li/{/nU(tren , « iilLlvated as food ascribes these astonishing wotksof am lent 
BT COI/IO ( hmtKoli/fi e, pastoi il (Jr ), In Indian architecture and sc ulptun , wlm Ii 
iu< it tn I’oet rv.apoem i< la ting to shepherds lar surpass the skill of I he modi in Hindoo 
mil niril affurs The most celehntid of to the I’amlus, the heroes of Indnn tin 
Hie ancient hncollcs 'ue those of Virgil llmlngv Buddhism w is expelled from 
Bl BB'II IsM, oi BOOD'illKM, an am lent India by the persecutions of the Brahmins 
s\ .cm of religion which originati d in b< l wei ii the filth and wvi nth eeutui ies <>t 
lmlu, where it is now* extinct, and win nee mini i 

it wa« cai ril'd to Coy Ion, Thibet, Chlrn, 'ind III B'BTNB, a method of piopvj- it ing 
,1 ipan Its adherents at the pienent d iv plint« \ hud w itli a kiii ill portion ol link 
h ivi been calculated to aruoiiur to sever i 1 Is neatly i nr oil and tr.iusieind to allot In r 
bundled millions The priority of Bmld- tnc a spt being first made lutbelMikol 
hi .m and Brahminism, which have ni'iny the Inti » t to receive tin bud It Is i hen 
points of identit j , has been much disputed j bound tonne! with thread until the bud his 
i The founder of tins teligion was, ac i ordni"* I glow n to and Income part ot tlic*irc*c The 
, to tradition, the sop *>l an Indian king He* ■ tu inch springing fiom the hud will afford 
Is known by several names, HU<hasKu,kya ■ llower- and iiint himilai to thoseol t lie tree 
Hiuha, the* lion of Hie race ol Kikva, and limit which it was taken, 

Buddha or the sage In China, the latte i BURK I.Iciil P (Rmle, in Cornwall, whet#* 
i name h is been < <>i t upteci into Po ta and Fo ! the inventor resided). This name was 
Affor Hakyaslnha’s death, and te> flu his j given by Mt Burney to a light In which 
place, a succession of perfc*cllv virtuous . oxygen giswis passed Into the dune, in- 
sonls hue descended upon carih, and as- afoul of common air. w’hieh greatly ln- 
siinied himnn forms, for flu* welfaie of creased the In llliaiicv of the* light . but the 
i m mkliid , audit Is belie ved in Thibet that t xpe use prevented this artnngement from 
t lie Brand Lama of Thibet i Ills successor being used commonly. Wh it is now called 
fm Hu* lime being [See LamaimmJ The the Hadr light is a gas iPime, with two, 
sac red writings of the Buddhists are very three, nr more concentric burneis, clilni- 
iiiiiik tons; they wen* o* igm.tllv composed neys supplied with common air, and refiec- 
tn Sanskrit, from which their wereaittr tors of pee ullai c on strut tion 
wilds translated Into other tongues It IHTR'BKl (bovyrtfe, a bag l>'r ), the 
would seem that there was a belief In a name given to the annual statement of 
primeval Deity named Adi-Buddha, <>i the the public finances made to the House of 
Kii-t Buddha, and that he was the fit - 1 Commons 

P*m son of the trinity, the other two t» rs< us II U P'KALO (bniibalon • (Jr), In Zoology, 

being Dburma and Sunga, answering to tin popular name* for some animals of the 
Biahm t, siv'a, and Vishnu. of the Brahmins. n\ tribe, belonging to the genus Itnlm lux 
The trident home by the* priests is emhle- The eominon buffalo,// Imffel ui t han hc>c*it 
luatu al of this trinity The principal tenets domesticated tn India, wheie they aic* also 
i . i»l Buddhism arc*, that the world and all It wild They are very strong animals, and 
contains : re manifestations of Hu* Deity, have horns sometimes measuring six feet 
, bur of n transient, and delusive character; in length. The Cape buffalo, JJ differ, lives 
* that the* human soul Is an emanation of the In large hcids in South Africa It ir a 
j Deity, and, after death, will be bound to \ powerful beast, but has not beeu domestl , 
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rated Buffaloes have tlie most violent an- 
tipathy to a red colour, and are moat 
furious and vindictive the\ are fond of 
standing 111 the water, and swim lh«* 
broadest 1 lver« without hesmtlon [See 
Ml sox ] 

BPF'FHItS \hnuffer, to puff out* /*’/), 
rl.isiw cushions attached to 1 nlwav (.ir 
ri iges for the purpose of hteiklmr tin | 
shock win n one carriage Is juisio d ngnm-t 
nnother Tltev ire tisu.tllv foinn d ot stinmr I 
sprlngB of slei 1 , o» of \ uh ain/ed cnout 
1 hour 1 

BUFFET' ( 7 'Yb atubmlh 1 little a\> irt- ! 
ment separated from tin n-t of tin mom 
ti v sh nd< r wooden colni.nis, loi the dispo-- 
me of f bin t. glass, «V< 

MPF'FO 1 llnl ), a sin ire? , or utor, who 
1 ikes the humorous pm m (oiiin opera-, 

1 Al 

ltr'FONITr.S ( lnifn , a to id L«t ), in 
Mine] >lo'- r v, 1 -nrt ot sfotn joi mei l\ s ml to 
lie found in the he id of itmil, mdlieiue 
vitlpirlj calh d ttw<litoiii 
BT T < J ibinja, terror Oath <1 t rontilesouie 
and di-mtsting nisei t, the i'linrr In tula 

1 ><n s of n.ituiallsts 

| BP'l J LOSS {btiiHilu'.wn ft. uh ham, nil o\ . 
nnd ii/.kw, tin tot n? tie Oi >, the Or u>nnm 
In Botnm, 1 1 1 in in L'urn in plant s in imi!.'- 
iinr to so vet al distun t genera ol pi mf-. a- 
1 hi limn, l i/i u]>m, .uu\ 1 s/11 1 111/0 
111 I,, in (In ancient Hebrew ( hloindngv , 

1 In eighth month of tin c i < b siastu al. and 
'In -ei ..nd of the 1 1 v i l \c it , jt lias sun • 

1 >1*1*11 (filled M trsliet in, md iimmis to out 
1 1. t obei 

BP I, MITL, tin Indian name for the nirht- 
mif.ah , w Inise loves w it h the rose ate ct le- 
Inati d in eastern poetn 
BULB (h»///i/fs Lilt , bailin ' *• Or ), in Bo- 
urn, la h subterranean loaf-bud covered 
with scales, from the lentre of whnl* pto- 
'V'edsa stem with leaves At the base of the 
bulb Isa sort of disc, ftotn which the roots 
issue Bulbs are said to he nolnl when 
(.imposed of one uniform lump of tnattet, 
a s in the tulip, tnmrnUd, when burned of 
a itrcat mini hei of (ints -tin minding one 
another, as in the onion, ^/iiinnasr, ot 
''inly, wlieri composed of smaller Hikes, as 
in the li'v, duplicate, when there ate onh 
two to each plant, nnd nnqreynle, when 
' there Is ;i congei Ic H of stu h roots to (an It 
pi int 

BTLI'MIA, or BU'LIMY (bniihnnn. hun- 
ger Or), a disease In wlmh the pit but, 
Is affected with an Insatiableand perp» rual 
appetite for food 

BU'UIAfUS (smie dmi'.), a vetj large 
genus of landnudltis! sallied to the common 
1 snails About 700 species (Including -11b 
genera) have been deset ibed, and Home of 
j the African species are of veij large si/e 
i The joting have shells In the egg 
j BULK'IIKADB, partitions made athwart 
I a ship, M which one part is divided fmm 
1 anotlier, as in the great cabin, pun-room, 

I bread-t oorn, Ac. 

HURL ( bulle : J)ut 1, in Astronomy, the* 

constellation Tavnut Also, an edict or 

mandate issued by the Pope, and sealed 
with the bulla, a leaden or gold seal 
BUI/LA (a bubble : Led.), in Antiquitj, a 


small round ornament of pold or silver, In 
the sh ipe of a heart, worn about the neck 
01 breast of the children oT tin* tioMlitj till 
the ape of seventeen win n they assum'd 
the topa, and lump up the bulla as an 

offettmr to the Lini"-m household pods | 

In Zoolopx, a I at p(* genu- of pastetopod 
molluscs uifth xentricose -hells which the 
animals more or less invest The pi7/.ard is , 
luiui'hed with three calcareous plates bj 
w hn h the food is triturated 

Bl l/l,\TB ( bnllntin , from 1 >st). In IV>- ; 
t u’\, an epithet lor a leaf hu\ tnp protu- , 

, beratu es on it-, surface resemblmp bllstc r-^. 

I Bl 1/1 A riN.nu olflthl accoentof pvihhc 1 
1 Irau-ac 1 nuts or in iitt is of peneral intert -t 
1 BrijI/-F1(lHT,anentertaininent frequent 
1 111 Spain and l’oitttpal, at which wild bulls 
an cue muttered b\ men armed with lances 

BI’M/FlNf'B.a well known sonpster ot 
tin Kiml- f imilj, the Fyrrhuln 1 nlijivm of 
ornithologist- The wild bird does much 
. 111 in r \ dtttinp the sptmg to goosehorn 
I luishes, iluirv trees and plum trees, b\ 

. dev mu mg their flower buds Bullfinches 
| whu It have been taught to warble particular 
! tunes are lmpoited In larpc numbers from 
(b rm any 

BTLI/ FROft, the Hinin pi)> m 1 of North 
\uienca, the larpest -pecies ot the penus, 
so called bermse its voice resembles tin 
1 distant low tup of an ox I 

BUI/MON (Iniiin an ornament of metal 
Lot.) uncoined md tmwrouirhf gold 01 *11- 
ver, of anv degree* ot fineness 
i BI!MiV-i:ik,!i mnk m the centre of a . 
t 11 tret, tn the shape of a hull’s oje, at which 
in hers, &< .shoot bj way ofexcretsi — In 
1 AsMnnomj, AltUbmnu, a star of the first 
in termrude lit the constellation 'Iatttu- 
Amonp seamen, a small ohscuio 1 loud 
imlth in ihe middle, penerally the Ilium* 
(bite forerunner of a preat storm — In 
Ate hi tec t tire, ant smill cm ular openinp or 
w tiulovv 

BP I 'tv VI1K (bnl, the trunk of a tree, and 
■ link, .1 work Oath i. In Fort1flc.1t ton, a 
I mound of earth 1 ipubteof reststlnp cannon- 
shot It is now teamed a bnitiov — The 
.rails, Ac , used to prevent persons ftotn 
falllnp from the deck of a ship Into the sea. 

BUM'-BOAl, a soil of wherry us. d about 
harbours to cam provisions, Ac , for sale 
.to hips |\ bit; at a distance 1 

BPVUAIiOW c/nd), a house of one story 
with a thatched roof, such ns is common In 
1 licit l 

BPNT (supposed to he a corruption of 
hmt), in Nautical lanpunpe, the middle part 
I of .1 sail, formed Into a sort of hag or hol- 
low, that It may patlier more wind 
I BPN'TINK, or BPNT'INH, the thin 
, woollen stuff of with h the colours, or flaps, , 
and sipuals of ships aie made. 

I BUN'TINO (biivtminrg, fat rump: Wei,), 1 
tin* appellation of several closely-allied 
buds, of which the Common Bunting, | 
, Kmberiza miliaria , and the Yellow Bunting . 
1 or Yellow-hammer, K. citnnella, may he 
taken as examples 

BUNT'LINES, small ropes fastened to 
cringles, which serve to force up the bum 
of the sail for the better furling of It. 

BUOY (boute : Fr.), a short piece of wood 
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! or close-hooped barrel fastened by a min* to 

the anchor, to point out its situition 

' Also, conical vessels, general ly of laige 
dimensions and showily painted, that tin \ 

I may be seen at a distance, -c rvmg to m.uk 
i out the tout sc a ship is to follow inlcivmg 
, a harbour, Ac Sometimes bills «uo at- 
i tached to them, wlmli i mg by the lr motion, 
and denote their proxlmitK in foggy wea- 
t her — A LlFK-UuoY is intended to keep 
I a person afloat till he can be taken fnnn the 
1 ' water It should be suspended from the 
I stern of the ship, and let go as soon as anv- 
, | body falls overboard, and a light may be 
1 attached to it which ih kindled hi its fall. 

I I If the accident happens by night It 
, I usually consists of two hollow copper 

II vessels connecled together, and of lium- 
anev sufficient to support one m in leaning 
upon them 

BUTHAOA tbouv , an ox , and phago I e*at • 
Or), in Ornithology, a genus of Koutli 
African buds allied to the Stailmgs The 
species aie termed Beef eaters, or Cattle- 
, pickers, from their settling upon the line ks 
I of oxen and other ruminants, to jkm k out 
with their beaks the maggots of hot tin *• 
i deposited under the hide 
| UU J'llESTIS (bnnprfstis from bom, an 

1 ox, and ptetho, 1 swell out Ur ), in linto- 
niologt , a genus of beetles belonging to a 
large family, the species of which arc re- 
markable for the lirilliaiit coloms and me- 
tallic lustre of their wdng cases These 
are frequently employed in the decoration 
of ladles' <ii esses 

BUK'DKN, the contents of a ship, or the 
iiuiiiIii rol tons which a ve*sse*l will early 
Mukden (bourdon, the drone of a musical In- 
I sirmnenr Fr i, in Music, that part of a song 
1 which is repeated at every verse or staimi 

BTTRK \U' (an office /Y),in itspilm.ny 
sense, was « < loth covering a table, next a 
w rltlng-f able , and afterw irds f lie* rhambci 
of an officer of government, and ibe both 
of subordinates who labour under his di- 
lectlon 

BI! KM! AGE (burgh, a borough , from brorg • 
iSar.i, an ancient tenure m boionghs In 
which the Inhabitants hold then hinds, ire 
! of the king, oi oilier lord of the bniongh, 
j at a certain yearly rent Them are also 
I peculiarities as to descent. A dwelllng- 
| house In a borough was also fornieily 
J i illi*d a burgage 

| BUJt'UESR {bourgeon Fr ;,*ui Inhabitant 
i of a borough, or one who possesses a teue- ) 
ment within It Also the lepresentatlve of 
a boiough in parliament Also, the peison 
who has the right to vote < n the elec turn 
1 of municipal offbeis 

i BUR'GLAKY (buigi latrucmlum, robhei * I 
of a burgh bat ), in Law, the breaking and j 
entering the dwelling of another In the | 

| LUnt, with the intent to commit some 
felony. Tho like offence committed by day 
Is called house-breaking. 

BUR'GOM ASTER, the chief magistrate 
of towns in Holland and Germany 
BTI'RIN (Fr), an instrument of tempered 
steel used for engraving on copper, <fec. One 
end is ground off obliquely so as to produce 
a point, and the other is inserted in aBhort 
wooden handle j 


BIT It LETT A (burlare, to Jest: Jtal), a 
light, comic species of musical drama. 

B 11 LIVING [Set* Combustion J 
BURN'iNG-GLASS. a convex lens which 
colic els and < one nil rates to a focus the 
riys of In a i th ii f ill upon it from the sun , 
so that a piec e oi wood, orolbei bodyeasllK 
inflammable, is kindled when held in tlm 

focus JltTKMMl ’MlUHOUs, or '■previa, 

, .ire com a\e smf.u c s, w lui li i etiec t tlu* ia\ •* 
, of lieal lo n toiu- Among the ancient*, 
the biiriiingimiioi s oi \r> himedes and Pro- 
clus an* iatuous B\ the lot met , the Bo 
man n ivy w is set on Me* uni < oiisumed, n 
the distance of a bow-shot ami In tlu 
latter, acroidmg to Zonnas, the navy of 
i Vireliius, while besieging Bc/annum, was 
, burnt to ashe's B\ means oi i mirror made 
{by Villetie, n !• leucli aiti-tof Lyons, a si\- 
, pem c w is im lied m muii seconds and a 
lulf, and a hiltpcnm In sixteen second*- 
i I his minor was r me lies wide, and ground 
I lo a splieiii al suiluc* o| 76 inches i idm*. 
s<> th it its fete us was about 38 im lies from 
the vertex Its substance w is a compo-i 
tion of tlu,roppc*r and bismuili 

UUR'KKI -SHOT ibaurtrlUr, to torture 
, Ft ), small shot nails, pieces of old iron, 
Ac , put into c ises to be disohatged out ol 
ordnance 

it U It'S. K M rt’O'Js.K (tmicous pouches. 
Mod but >, in Anatoim, bags wine li si < iclc 
ii mucous fat that sc*i\cs to In l>t ic at « ten 
dons, muse les, and bones. In cu dei ton mlc r 
their tiled mu easv 

■ BriUt'-srONL, the hard fouirli stone of 
which thegrindine stones of lloui millsnie 
macle, cut out oi some igneous lock Mill 
j stone's from tin* iiacliMc of the* l'.il’el cits 
tilct on tin Klime arc* c x port ml lo mam 
< cnmtries 

J BL* It'S A It (Inina, i piiisr ^fod I at 1, in 

.tin English Unlcc i-itm*., I lie lieasim i of a 
, college, in the Seoi<li Umvci *il n s, a stu- 
dent whose success iii Jus studies ha- 
| gained tor Inin a pension 

BUSH'-HALLIIOW, an Implement of lms- 
| bamlry for hallowing grass lauds 'ind 
covering or iss m clnvet sc*c*ds It, con 
| slsfsof a frame with three or uioie bais, 

| in wbtcli bushes are intc i wok en 

BUKII'MKN, or BOHJEHMKN, a savage 
j tribe living In South Africa, In Hie neigh- 
bourhood of the Engl itch settlements. They 
I are more wild and feiocioiis than either the 
(MfTres or Tlotfentof 

BUR'KIN,a kind of Inch shoe, anciently 
worn by tragedlaiiH ; also a soil, of leather 
sloe king sc r\ line the pm pose* of a boot 
BUST, or I.US'TO (Ital ), m Sculpture, a 
figure oi poll i ait showing only the head 
and shoubkis, tin* arum be mg absent. 

BUS' I A It 1 >, a name given to some birds 
belonging to tin* gc nun Oft*, pl.u eelnmongRt 
the Ural Im or Waders They are heavy 
birds, without much power of flight, and 
sw iff, runners The Great Bustard seems to 
have bee oineextinel In England The Little 
Bustatd Ih occasionally a winter visitor. 

BUTOH'KU-BIRDS, a species of Lakiuh, 
which see 

BUTTER (houturon : from bous, a cow; 
and twros, cheese: Or.), a fat unctuous sub- 
stance, procured fiom the cream of inllk bv sj 
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churning This kind of oil, in its natural j BUX'FB (Lat.from ptueoa. Or), a genus 
condition, n distributed through all tlie | of evergreen shrubs belonging to the nat 
subst.imeol l lie milk in ver> small parti- ord Knphmbincea > One Bpecles, the com j 
<les, which are Interposed between the nmn box tree, is much used for the borders ,! 

! < an ous ami serous parts, among which it is of flower-bedB Boxwood is extremely hard 

, suspended by a slight adliereme, but witli- I and smooth, and therefore capable of being I 

; out beunr dissolved Betngln t he Hamc state I \m ought with great neatness b> the turner i 

! a*- oil in einiilsKMis, it causes t lie nulk to be 1 If is used for the same reason by engravers ! 

white, and sep noting bj rest, it ascends on wood i 

to the surfat e, and forms a (team it was j BFZK a wooden or leaden pipe to convey i 
onlj at a late period that I bedrocks appear ! the air Into mines I 

to have had an> notion o' butter, their BRZ'ZARD (bit # te /'V>, a rapacious hut ■ 

poets make no mention of it, and jet the\ sim»gish bird of Lhe Falcon tribe, the I'olco J 

frequent Iv speak of milk and i lieesc Tlie | buteo of naturalists 

Romans used butter on I \ e- a medicine, j BY'-LAWR, or BY'E-LAWR, private and |, 

never »- a nutriment ill’ll Kit, a name ! peculiar laws for the good government of a i ' 

given in old books of rhemistrv to seveial city, couit, ot other ( (immunity, made by |l 
metallic c liiorides, on account of theii ap- the generil consent of tlie members AH || 
pc, tram e w li» n newlv prepife d Henccthete bye-laws are to be reasonable, and for the j 
ire the butters of anumorn/, arsenic, &c common benefit, not private advantage of M 
BUT'TERCFF. tlie common name of 1 anj particular person . and they must be j 
iOme wild species of Banimcvln » consistent with tlie public laws In force 1 

BFT'TI* R FLIES, a well-known trRie of BYS'KOLITE (basiioa, flax, and hthoa, a • 
lepnloFiii ions lii‘-ec ts, distinguished fiom stone Or ), a scarce mineral from the Alps , i 
moths bv lining tlie antenna* < lubbed at occurring In ven delicate fl laments, short, ,[ 
i lie end < lining the wings upiight when flexible, and elastic The colour Is olive- 
i a state oi i< pose, and being de-sifute of I gn*en, and the lustre rather silk v I 

m\ appantii- to connect them duiiug 1 BYB'SITK (fti/sses, fl ix . Or ), a fine linen . 
'light [See Lkphiopii ua 1 | among the ancients, procured from India 

i BITTTER-TRKI . i tree found h> Mungo j Also that Egyptian linen, of which the , 

I ‘ark. In the intmnr of Afuca, jieldlng 1 tunics of Jewish prie-ts were made.— 

•rom Rs ki ineK. h\ prcssuie, a wiilte, firm. Byshuh, the fibrous matter by which some 
, nchbutlei I’lie tic*e is supposed to have shell-bearing mo. ium*s attach themselves to i 
been Bonn spec n s of Rassia.ii.it ord .Sg/»c>- rocks and sfotics undei water The silky 
'arm , an older containing other trees with fibres of the bjssus of the Pinna, a bivalve ! 
i >ih frmi wine'll grows ton large sire, are made Into I 

Rl I'll It -WORT cn Enulish plant with gloves, and other articles of dress, in the \ 

1 nuip’c ilowei >, n»w mg in hogs, and belong- island of ftsidnna | 

mg to the gc iius Pmtnncula, nat ord Leu - BYZANTINE, a gold coin of thevalueof 1 
tibu/arititc'i l.y , so called from being coined at Byzan- 

BFT'TOCK uibmtlir, to join end • Friof tmm Also ari epithet for anything pertain- I 1 
a ship, is (hat pait which Is light astern, ing to Bjzantiuin, an ancient ntv of Thrace, 1 , 
from the tack upwards, and a ship is =.mi Bituated on the Bosphorus, nearly In the j 
to have a luoad or a narrow lmttoc k, *ic- place where Constantinople now stands, 
coidlng as she is built liroad or narrow at Also a st j Ie of AHOiUTKCTnitK 
the trans. un ' 


C 


j i <\ the third letter, ami second eonsonaut as an abbreviation for condemno ; being, on 
j j of tin alphabet, is pronounced like k before thin account, called htera trmtia, or a sor- 
| 1 Hie vowels a, o, and v, and like* * befotee, i, rowful letter, in opposition to A, for absolvo, , 
i and ?/ Before // It has a peculiar sound, ie* a liteia anluiart'i, or advantageous letter. 

- m chance, chalk , In c h ord and some other In Music, C after the clef is the mark 1 

i words, it Is lend like A , but m many French of common time 

i words it Issoit beiore h, like a, .mm chaise, CAA'BA, or CAA'BAIl (a square stone* I 
ihn/ilu, Ac A*> a numeral, d stands for Arab.), propci ly signifies the Btone In the '' 
i UK) nml (N’ toi 2cki, JLc ; as an alibi emit ion, temple of Mecca, greatly reverenced by the I 
Jl ii stand- i)i c’hrlst, as AC or 1U! , Ante Mahometans, as having been presented to 
Christ am, in Before Christ Also, in am lent (lie pad taic h Abraham by the angel Gabriel, i 
lutliors, ioi c mi-', C.r-nr, consul, civ it as. It Is used also to Indicate the edifice in 
Sir For Civil as DC I, Doctor of Civtl Law ; which this Btone is placed. The Mahome- 
for Companion, as C B Uomjunuon of the t.uis always turn their faces towards this 
Hath ; for (boss, t, GO B (hand LYotr* of building when they pray, in whatever part 
the Both ; for Commander, as K c B Knight of the world they happen to be. It enjoys 
Commander of the Bath, foi Company ns the privilege of an asylum for all sorts of 
E1C Boat India Company It was a svnihol criminals, but Is most remarkable for the 
of condemnation in the ltomnu tiibuuols, pilgrimage's made to it by the devout Mils* 
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I Hulmans, who pay so great a \ ('iteration to with sixteen tons pressute ; and It Is nearly 
! It, tost they bollere a single >-ight of its equivalent to & hemp table ten Inches In 
j mired wallB, without any particular ;ut of diameter 
I devotion, is as meritorious. In the sight of GABO'CHED, or GABO'HSK t cabnchc . Old 
i ‘ God, as the most careful dlsc.liaige. of tme’s Fr., fioiu rapid, the head: Lot ), in He- 
j dnrv, for the space of a whole year, in any j i ildry, having the he in cut close, so as to 

I ! other temple h tve no net k lelf 

I I CABAL', denotes a mimher of persons CABOO'KL, the cook-room or kitchen of 
j united in Home eloso design, and is some- .1 ship It also signifies the box that covers 

limes used synonymously with factum the chimney of si slop, 

1 This tenn was applied to the mini m of GAUA'UK O,akos, bad Gr.\ 11 French term 
j Ch.ules II , from the Initial let tens ol their for an unlucky entiipiise In war, which 
respective names, viz., Glifloid, Ashley, has been ill concerted and ill coudui ted 
1 But kiugham, Arlington, and Lauderdale | OAUU) l Sec Cocoa] 

,j CAB' \LA, a mystenous kind of science CACll'ALOT, the l»hyseter, or spermaceti 
i | pretended to have been elehveitd b> rove- ( whale 

1 j latum to the ancient Jews, and transmitted < OACHK'M A (Or tram Laktn 1, bad , and 
b\ oial tiadltlon to those of our tunes, 1 Im. s, a habiti.in Medicine, a bad stale or 
1 sen lug for the Interpretation of the hooks 1 habit of body 
both of nature and Scripture. It was of! L’ACU'OLONG (Cach, a river 111 Bulgaria , 

■ mental origin, the work of Alexandrian and ihalony, a stone Culm.), a milk-white 
Jews not long after the Christian era It chalcedony found on the borders of t le 
was alleged to have been divinely commu- u v er Cat h 

11 mated to Ksdtas It tie.ited of the mtuie C\COCII Y'LI \ y hah u*, had, and chain ", 

■ d the Dell v, and of the various orders of chyle. Lb ), 111 Medlcini . a bad chy I iflc 11 ion. 
-'PUit-lhtl b. id emanated from IJim in long w ben the luuiioui called 1 by lo is not duly 
-in cession For som 1 centuries it fell Into made 

1 neglect, but was again studied m the CACOVin A 1 Y (A-aA-os, had. and chnnn <*., 
middle ages In the 15 th centuiy, the June Lb ), a vicious si iu of the \ it il Im 
1 J i moils Pic us of MiraudoU was an eutliusi- mouib, espt i i.Uly of the hlood, arising iiom 
, astic disciple of It udisoidei of the seuelions or exmtioiis, 

CAB'ALLINE (c alMtllu s, a horse* Lot), or from < outagloii 
1 pertaining to a horse, as, utbulluie aloes, CAGOE'Tll MS (LV. from kaLuts, bad, and 
so called from its being a medicine given ethos, a 1 harac lenstic disposition), an ill 
to hoi sea. habit or piopeiisitj , as the cacocthe * m*/v 

GAB'BAGK PALM In the West Indies bendi, an lteli loi authoiship. 
the Aiera vkuuca is known under tilts CUJOPIFONY (/./(Acs hid, and phone, .1 
, name, because its huge lei initial bud is J sound LV), in lihcioiic, an uncouth, had 
l eaten Many other palms in dillc rent places tone oi tin von c , pioreeding lroiu the ill 
j also yield ail eatable ‘cahlnge,* for instance, | di-position ol tin* organs but more gem*- 

I the Eaterpt eduh^, 111 Koutbc rn Bia/d, a 1 ill I i.illv the term Is applied to a hatsh 01 
giaeeful tiec, 40 oi 50 feet high, with a sit m ; di-agic cable eflect, produied by the* too 
hi slender that it may be graspe'd by the two ticquent repetition of ihi* same letters, 01 
hands The tree dies when the ‘ cabbage* the meet mu ol two or moii nioii,is\i- 

1 is removed 1 ibh s 

GAB'INET (Fr ), a place set apart for OACOT'BOFin t hahottophia . from ka- 
1 writing, studying, or pieservmg am tiling has, bad, and t raphe, food LV.), in Mecli- 
I t tin 1 is precious Hi u<« we bay a cabinet cine, am scut of vicious nutrition 

I of paintings, curiosities, Jtn Also, the CACTA'CI* K, a nat ord ol plants, nil 

closet 01 private loom in the royal palace, n ittves of America, and duett) found 111 
| where counc lls me held Also, a certain hot and diy plac es within the tropics Many 
! number of the higher mlnisleis of state spines at e cultivated In our hoLhousi s, 
who determine the measures and action oi and aie well known ior their bi/aiic 
1 the government These mlnlsteis are the shapes Most of them me thickly sot with 
I* list Lord of the Tieasuiv, the Lord spines Several give hi. mtilul flowers, the 
Clrnicellor, the I'resldent of i he Council, ntght-hlowlng Herein lor example, anil 
l he Lord I’rivy Seal, the Ch u.celloi of flic some yield .111 edible f mil, (killed the Indian 
1 Exchequer, the live Secietailes of Stale llg or prickly peat Some arc* long, cvlm 
1 foi the Home, Foreign, Colonial, War, and dmul. and undiil.it mg like a snake, otlu is 

I I Indian Depart incuts, the Firs* Lord of the aie spherical l’> c a se.i-uichin Specimens 
Admiralty, Hie Piesldent of the Board of at the* latter shape' hive been know'll to 

I Trade, the Positnaster-Gciieial, the Fie- measuro between t> and 7 teet in cirrurn 
■ 1 sident of the Poor Law Bo.iiil, and the fcrcnce Tin cochineal insect feeds upon 
| ! Chancellor of the Duchy of Lamastci species of cac ti, some of whu h have become 

! I CAIIl'Hl, deities greatly venerated by the naturalised in the houlIi of Europe. 

;l ancient Fagans in Greece and PhcenJeia, OAC'TUKtAcaAtos, a thorny plant Or.), the 
j and supposed to preside over metals. Their name of an Aineiicun genus of plants, see 
, nature and origin aie involved In great the last article. 

obscurity. CADASTRAL (cadrer, to equate: Fr), 

CA'BLE, a large strong rope or chain, a teirn applied to the measurement and 
used to retain a vessel at anchor. An lrou mapping of a country on a uniform scale. 

I cable Is not liable to be chafed on rocky Tbo cadastral suivey of Great Britain is to 
1 ground, or to become rotten in molstute he on the scale of 25 inches to the mile 
| A chnla wlioie section Is one inch breaks The oidnanco survey of England and Wales, 
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already executed, is on the scale of 1 inch 
to the mile 

GAD'DIS, or CAD'DK’K ikados, a cask: 
IV/ ), the worm-like larva j of novel a I spec ies 
, of four-winged flies, of the genu- l*hr> ganca 
i order Tnrlwptcra), wluth haunt mar-li> 
plac on The larvie form eases, open at eae h 
end, of gravel, Are , In wliieli the\ reside, 
immersed in v\ iter Caddis worms aroused 
ns halt by anglciB 

GA'DENGK ( cadenza Ital ), in (ii.iiuiuar, 
the fall of the voice , also the How of verson 

or periods In Dam lug. Hit term is 

used v\lnn the steps follow the notes and 
measures of the music — In Horseman- 
ship, the cadence is tin* measure or pi >- 
portion observed by a horse in till hi-> 
mol urns In Music, it is a pause or sus- 

pension at the end of an air, 01 at the let- 
imnatton of a proper chord 
(’AI)KT' ot jounger brother* Fr i, one 
who is tt. lined up for tin mmj l>> a couise 
■ »f militaiv discipline, sin ii a* lii U enforitd 
it the unlit li y colleges of Woolwich, Ad- 

disiomhe, A-c t'APEIhllJI’, the iom- 

uiisslon whn h was ehm to a cadet toeutt r 
(in K 1 st India Coinpanv - set v ic e 
(’ \'I)I, i civil judge ot m.igistraii in the 
1 in kish empiie 

CAH'MIl’M (kudinut, i ii inline, m me of 
/iih (it ). a dm tile md malh’ah'e white 
ii. t t il, w ho h Is like tin, hut fuses and ui- 
luili/is at a lower temper it tire thin thil 
il vvlililitin melts Its spec iili giivil) ts 
h7 Its mis arc associated with those ot 
/uu (Udinium Is too s» ,u co to he used 
-cneialh in the arts, hut it hi% been 
i iiiplojesl is a pigment 
(’ADU'CEBS ( Lai), the wand oi -ecptie 
or Mcrcur), hemgurod entwimd with two 
sc>ip( tits, and tipped with wings, home l»y 
th.it deity a-, the ensign of his olllce Used 
on medals, Ac, it is an emhlem of peace, 
and it was tarried h> the Roman hci aids 
when the) went to proelalm pe*aie 'I lie 
rod signified power; the serpents, wisdom, 
and the wings, diligence and at tlvit) 
CADU'OOUR (cadticu s, inclined to fall, 
ft mu rado, I fall Lnt ), in Uotuii.v, denotes 
w hat is temporal) and soon disappc* u s or 
falls off 

C-L'isAK, in Homan Autiquitj, Mu familj 
name of the Hi st live Roman cmpciors, and 
alterwards adoiited as a title hv their suc- 
cessors It was albo used, b> wa> of dls- 
1 tmetion, foi Hie intended or presumptive 
lien of the empire. It was superseded iu 
tin* eastern empire by the title of Scbasto- 
< rat on (sebastos, venerable ; and krato s, 
power. Or) The Kaiser of the Hermans, 
and Czar of t he Russians, are probably both 
corruptions of the word 
(UCSA'RLAN OPERATION, the extrac- 
tion of a child from the womb by an im istmi 
made for that puritose. Julius Caisai is 
1 said to have been brought into thcwmld in 
! this way , arid hence the to in 
, C^kST T 'RA (Lat., from rado, I cut), a 
llgure in Ancient Prosod) by which a ill- 
usion or sepaiation takes place in a loot 
i i hat is composed of syllable's belonging to 
l d iff ei cut words Also, in Moderu Prosod v, 

| the pause wdiicli the voice makes in pn>- 
i I uouuciug a verse of many syllables Thus, 


STrni£iuj). (calabash 1 

In the llrst Hue of the following couplet 
from Pope’s ‘Essa) on Man,’ the c«e8Ura *a 
bctw'*en the fourth and ilfth s) liable? , 
whilst In tlie second line it is between the 
fifth and sixth : — 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undiv ided, operates unspent. 

CVE'TKRIK PA'Itl BPS (all things else he- 1 
Ing equal Lat), a term often used by run- 
thematic nl and ph)sit*al writers Thus of a 
bullet it may he bind ‘ c at it is jiard/us, the 
luavici it is the shorter the range ’—that 
Is.Mippo-dng the length and diameter of the 
piece and the quaintly and stteiigih of the 
powder to he tin* same 

GAFFERS, or kAFlltS, one of the savage 
races living in tlie southern pan of Africa 
'i he name ts derived from tin Arabic, and 
signifies infldcl Tin nun aie tall aiui well 
made, with clear daik-hrovvn complexions 
and w'ooil) halt They are uiist tiled in 
their habits, and have fnquentlv given 
much trouble to the English aid Dutch 
c ulnm-i s 

CA'i.i) l!-,i// ), a degraded lace ol uiiui- 
taln origin, who wen hddaciuisc d by their 
neighbour in the south of Fiuict It is 
-nd thc*y had a partn ulai p'acc set apart 
foi them in tin i hui < lie >, wiLh u separate 
entr.inc e iloor 

CAINO'ZOie. (ktii it us, leeeilt, zut, litc 
Or ), in (Jecdogv a term upplied to tlie ler- 
tiarj series of -tr.iLa, because the t tu- 
la deli cl organic rc mains are close 1) an ilo- 
goiiH to exist me -pc eies. 

I’UIIM), heap- of btones In a conical 
fm in, which are in quently to he met with 
in Scotland and Wales The) wen* in- 
tended as iiic'inoi i ii- oi tombs, und tinier 
fiom banou's, which w e*rt heaps of e.uili , 
hut their ohjec t w i- prohahl) the same 

GA'IKSON, or CAISSOO'N i Fr ), a wooden 
clit si tilled with lioiuli', oi povveh i,aml laid 
in the way of au eiieiu),or bui led under 
-ciiue work to blow it up Also, tin* fiame j 
used In la) ing l he foundations of a bridge j 
Also, a structure of wood or Iron emplo)cd j 
instead of gates to close the* entry to a do«*k 

OAMEPUT OIL, a stimulant oil distilled 
ft om the leave s of Melaleuca cajejiuli, a tree t 
belonging to the uat. oid. Alyrtaawr, grow- 
ing at the Moluccas It is a powerful buclo- | 
ritlc, and is applied externally in chrome 
rlit umatibin. 

CALABAR BEAN, tlie seed of a icgn 
min oils plant i Phuuostigma vnieiio^uw), 
growing on the west coast of Africa It 
is a poison, and is used by the native duels 1 
as an ordeal to dctcinuuo the guilt or in- 
nocence of suspec ted persons It lias been , 
found that the extract of the bean possesses 
extraordiuttiy power over the iris. A small 
quail tit) of the solution dropped Into the , 
e)o causes contraction of the pupil to 
such au extent that the aperture becomes > 
dosed. Hence it is coming Into use In tlie I 
treatment of ophthnlmic cases. Belladonna 
lias the opposite eflert. In causing such a 
dilatation of the pupil that the Iris is > 
scarcely visible. 

GAL'A BASH-TREE (calabaccu, a cala- ■ 
hash : N’pun.), the Crestentia cujcte of bota- 
uibts, the gourd-like fruit uf which <« ’ 
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enclosed In a hard shell that serves the na- CALC-TUFF, a deposit of carbonate of 
tlves of the tropical parts of Ann rha tor lime by water holding It In solution 
a drinking cup, a pot for boiling, and for CAI/CULAIi Y (calculus, a pebble* Lut), 
various other domestic purposes .1 congeriea of stony secretions found In 

CALAMAN'CO (calamancus, a hat : Mud the pulp of a pear and other fruits 
Lot ), a line sort of woollen stuff, of a rich CAI/CTTLATING MACIIINES Mathermi 
gloss, and chequered hi the warp, so that tical calculations, both simple and compli- 
the checks are seen only upon one side cated, enter so largely into the common 
CALAMA'ltY, or Squid, ( omnion name-, concerns of life, that anj machine capable 
for a section of cuttlefishes, ha\ lug elon- of facilitating them mu*d be considered of 
gated bodies with short broad Huh, and a deep importance The earliest c ontri vnm e 
I horny Internal pen or shell The common of this kind was the abacus, which sec* 
j cabumuy is the Luligo vulgaris of natu- j Within the last hundred yeirs several of 
rail sts I great Ingenuity have been devised, which 

CALAMI F'EROUS (kulurnus, a reed; and were capable of performing simple opera* 
pheru, I bear Or), a Botanic term for tlons Their principle may he understood 
I plants having a long, hollow, knotted stem, by supposing some iiu tuber of wheels, each 
CAL'AMINK, or Lapih ca lam 1 x a it I M, having a dial with ten tiuiubered dn Ismns 
native c.iibonate of tine • a name formerly | and an index, and driving one another b\ 
given to the me of tim, u*»<*d In making I pinions, so arranged that ten revolution** 

1 brass | of one shall produce 0110 revolution of tlur 

1 CAL'AMUR ( ktibniio s, 11ml (,i ), a reed j whlchlt drives Such a machine will repre- 
1 iihc*d anciently as a pen to write cm parch- sent the decimal system, mid will Indicate 

ment or papyrus. The generic name of j without the possibility of error, the total 

l some Indian palms, including the dragon’s • number of impulse's, each of which 1 b ex- 
j blood calamus, and the rotang - Also, a 1 pressed by one division of the* first dial 
1 kind of reeel, or sweet-scented cane, used This is the piiucjple on which the gas 
1 bv the Jews as a perfume | meter rcgistei- the* revolutions of Its ic* 

, CAL'ATH l T S, in Antiquity, a basket orivolvmg part It 1- the principle, also, of 
hamper, made* of o*>lers m reeds, used to man v rnntrivuucen for recording the mini 
' put needle-woi k In, or to hold flowers Tito . her of hi 1 okes made by steam-engines In a 
j c alatiius waisalsoa pan for cheese-curds and | given l hue, the* number of persons passing 
I milk, and 11 cup for wine used 111 sacrifle c*s over bridge's ai which toll Is paid, etc A 
I CA I/CAR ( utlcance , a limekiln, fiomlverv tew wheels - 1 1 til ce to register enoi- 
j nix, lime: Lot..), a kind of furnat e, used In I mous number it |>- dear that sue li a train 
I glass works for the c alcinatlou ol sand and of wheels nmv in* made to represent any 
potash system as well ns the decimal. Pascal 0011- 

1 CALCA'UKOCs ycalcauns, timn calx, struc te'd a maclnne suited to the currenc y 
lime: Lat), a ft rni applied to anything used in his time in Upper Nornundv 
composed of Mine These* contrivances were not, liowevc'i, 

CALCA’RKOUK BPARisHiner/mt?),crys- ealculated to supply a want most seriously 
talli/ed native i aihonate of lime felt- the production ot arithmetical ami 

OAL'CEUS (/>ut, from calx, the heel), in other tables ilgoroush 1 direct. From tin* 
Antiquity, a shoe or l>oot The shoes were impeifcction of the human mind, and the* 
trequently open in front, leaving the toes impossibility of keeping the att cm tion in- 
hale. In the time of the Emperors, senators variable fixed on an\ one object, errors 
wore high shoe's like buskins, fastened must creep Into such table's, arid these 
witli four hlae k thongs in front, and orna- errors must he highly iuconvcnlenl if con- 
nienteel with a crescent necled with navigation, &c The process 

CALCIF'EROUR (calx, lime, and fero, I ; of multiplication is not very complicated; 

! bear: Lut ), ba\ ing lime. yet, in an extensive table prepared by Dr 

CALCINATION (calx, lime. Lot », tho Hutton lor the Bo'ird of Longitude, forty 
procesB of the reduction of bodies to a pul- enrols weie detect c*d in a single page, taken 
xerisablc state by the action of fire. In the nt random These considerations led Mr 
same way as Htne Is produced fimn lime - 1 lUbb.ige, nearly foitv ve*ars ago, to make a 
stone. I machine which should construct tallies of 

CAL'GIUM (calx, lime : Lut.\ the metallic an important kind without the clnnre of 
busls of lime It is solid, rather yellowish, ■ erroi It would be impossible to give anv 
highly lustrous, hut tarnishes qule'kly in lclt*a of his ingenuity and labours here* 
the air In contact with fold w iter It dev Government mad-* grants at various times 
I composes rnpldly, and hydrogen is evolved to meet the expenses of the mechanical 
| Heated to redness in the 1111, it bums and proe esses required , but no lecompenac has 
sends off spaik*, but does not Inflame It been accepted by Mr Babbage for his men- 
I 1 h moderately hard, malic able nnd ductile, tal exertions. CmiHdeiable progress wn*» 

1 and has a specific gravity of 1 58 It is ob - 1 made In what In* called a * difference engine,’ 

! tamable by the eletfohsis of chloride of , but after about 17,000! had been expended, 

| calcium land several yearH had been Bpent In the 

(ALCOG'UAPIIY icalr, lime Lot., and experiment, it was abandoned The in- 
| grupho, I write: Or), an engraving after complete machine lias been placed in the 
, tlie manner of 11 drawing In chalk museum of King’s College, London Mi Bab- 

I CALO-BINTER (kulk, lime, and smterv, bnge has shite invented a still more power 
to drop: Oerm.), Incrustations of carbonate iul machine, which he caIIb an ‘analytical 
j of lime; also, the stalactites attached to I engine,’ but It has never been constructed 
the roofs of ca ferns. I Meantime, a calculating machine has been a 
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sork for Rome years in the office of the 
lli gihtrar-Geuerftl, London This was de- 
signed hy Messrs Scheut,/ of BLockhoIm, 
mid has been found of great uw- It not 
only calculates tallies but iirints tin in 
CALC IT L A'T ION ( calculatu i, from calcu- 
lus, it pebble: hat ), the art of computing, 
deriving its name from the met hods an 
c lently used to facilitate calculations (See 
Abacus] 

CAL'CIJLUK (« pebble I ul.), a name 
Generally given to haul abuoinnl comic 
tnms, not hony, which me formed in the 
bodies of animals Itihani cult nit are those 
lound in the gall bl.iddei , unitary cult alt, 
those found In the urinuv bl idder The 
disease ol cub ulus in the bladdci is call* d 

uthiusis ; in the kulne\s, ncplnitis In 

Matin inatn s, the term taltulu s, taken in its 
widest sense, extends from the -linjde -l 
nunierii al ojierations to the highest com- 
liiii.il ions of the transcendental amth-i- 
l.» axing out of mow the simple proc« s 
of numerical computation the object of tin 
< alculus may be said to he the discovery 
unkii iv\ n i|iiantiti(‘sfroin known cjuantitie- 
CALEF V'GIENTB ( cale/arw , I inakt 
I » at in hat ), in Medicine such prc miration - 
,is have a le ndency to stimulate the action 
of the blood 

GAL'KNDAK {calendar the Ur.st of tin* 
month, from calo, 1 call hat.), a register 
i of time, divided Into months, weeks, and 
! days throughout the year; together with m 
I account of such matters as serre for the daily 
| purposes of life The llomtm ami Julian 
j < ah ndars were in use among the itmiiHiib , 
the Gregorian and teformed have been 
I idopted by the moderns. [Bee Stylk 1 
The calendar received its name from its 
lx mg the custom, in the early ages of Home, 

, 1 tor the pontiffs to call the people together 
, on the llrst day of the month (the calendar), 
j to inform them what days in it were to be 
’ kept sacred 

UAL'ENDKR (culca, I am warm : Lat ), the 
| process being literally a hol-yre^xiny), a 
I machine used in mainline tones, to press 
stuffs, silks, linens, &e., to give them a flue 
gloss and wavy appearance. It consists of 
I two tide k rollers or cylinders, revolving so 
, nearly in contact w it !i each other that cloth 
parsed through between them Is not only 
smoothed, but glazed by their powerful 
pressure 

GALEN'DULA, a genus of plants of the 
pat. order Compositas, Including the common 
mangold 

I GAL'KNTURE (calso, l am warm: hat.), 
a violent fever, incident to suilnt s in hot 
climates ; the principal symptom of which 
is tliclr desire to rush into the sea, which 
1 it is said, they imagine to lie a green Held 
GAL'IIJER COM 'PASSES, a particular in- 
! htro client used by gunners for measuring 
t lie diameter of shot, shells, &< . They re- 
semble other compasses, except in their 
legs, which me arched, so that the points 
may touch the extiemitieb of the arch 
GAL'IUO, cloth made of cotton. It Is 
(Ailed calico, because originally brought 
from Calicut, a kingdom of India on this 
side of the Ganges, on the coast of Malabar. 
Cotton cloths, whether plain, printed, dyed, 


I stained, or painted, chmt/, oi n usllns, are ' 
all included undei this one general denoun- | 1 
nation. 

CAL' ICO PRINTING, the art of impress 1 
ing c cittern t loth with coloured patterns. It , 
has been for many centuries practised 1>\ 
the oriental methods in Avia and the Le- 
vant, bul It was unknown In tills countiy , 
till the end of the J7lb century Tin pat- 
t« ms are printed fiom revolving cylinders i 
Of late y< mis great inipiovementR have been 1 
made, especially In the chemical part ol the , 
art Whilst viu v and wool have a stiong 
afllnity for (olotitv, < oil on will not retain I 
soluble colom s without the aid of Mott- 1 
l>ANTH, which render the colours insoluble | 
and Lheieby periiiaiitnt. Ry varying the 
mordants, many changes of colour may be 
obtained from the same dve-st.ift 

CAl/lGA ( Lat , from calx, the lu el), in 
Antiquity, a heavy shoe worn by the Roman 
soldieis (Jaliycr ueio sometimes adorned 
with gold and sllvti nails The cahynla 
w is a smallei kind of uulitaiy boot, I min 
wearing which the emperor C.i I nrula derived 1 
Ins tiaim 

CA'LUS, a compound of It ul ami tin, of | 
which the Chinese make tea-c anisic is A i 

CA'LIPH [LhaU/ali, a deputy Amu j, l In 
chiet sat eidnt.il diunibiiy aiiiong IheMi.i 
ccmis or Mahoiin Ians, vested with .ibsokil* 
authority in all matters lclating both to , 
religion and politics It is at this day one 
of the (hand Seignior’s titles, as sun < s-oi 
of tlit* Ptophcd [see BultanJ, and of tin 
Sopht of Persia, as successor of All Tin 
government ol the original caliphs con 
tmued from the death of Mahomet till tin 
iwMh yeai of tlio liegira, that is, from a.p 
M2 to 1277 

CALK'IJSG, or GAITLK'IMI, the driving 
oakum, or old ropes untwisted, into tin 
seams of a ship, to prevent their Icaklm 
or admitting water, after which they an 

tnverel with melted pitch or resin, in 

Painting, the c overing of the back side of a 
design with rial chalk, and tracing lines 
through on a waxed plate or wall, so as to 
leaye an linpiessioii of the colour there 

GALK'INS, in Farriery, tie* jirornlneut 
parts at the extremities of a horse-shoe, 
bent downwards, ami forged to a sort of 
point. 

GALL OF THE HOUSE, a parliamentary 
term Implying an Imperative call or sum 
nicms, sent to every member on some 
particular occasion. 

CALLION'YMUS (kalus, beautiful; ami 
onoma, a name : Gr), a genus of spiny limn d 1 1 
fishes, including the dragonot of our coasts 1 

OALLISTEI'A, in Grecian Antiquity, a 
Lesbian festival, at wduch the women pre- 
sented themselves in the temple of Juno, 
in order that the prize might be assigned 
to the fairest. There was a similar festival 
of Geres Eleuslnla among the Parrhaslans. 
and another among the Eleaus, where the 
most beautiful man was presented with a , 
complete suit of armour, which he coubcj- 
crated to Minerva. ! 

GALLO'STTM COR'PUS (the callouB body • 
Lot.), in Anatomy, a medullary prominence 
in the brain, seen on separating the two 
lateral purts of the cerebrum. Its fibrous 
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stiinture extends into the two heiui- | /lot, a llmvcr Lot ). a sub-< las-. of du otyle- 
spliereo, and unites, thorn oiganually i <►- , ehmous plants, having a ealjx with the , 
get her j stamens at l iu lied to them, and a lorollaof 

OAL'Ll'S (a haul thhk skin Lot), the , se\ ei al distinct petals la gwminous plants 
new grow th ot o* si ous matter betw een the \ hi long to this sub-c lahs 

extremities of liactured hone-., or any) OALY'ClFOllM treib/jr, a llerwer cup , ami 
dense. Insensible knob or horuv suti&tance : ftmua, a shape Leif), hi Ibilany, an epithet 
on the skin j for the inv olm rum, when it lias tlie.ippear- 

CA'LOMF.L (fcafos, beautiful , and tin la j auee of a ealvx 


black Di ), a )i< ivy white tasteless powder, 
the suh-e hierride of mercury, prejiared 1>\ 

! heating a mixture of metallic nmreury with 
I corrosive sublimate (the protmlilornk of 
, met run) Caloim 1 sublimes .ih a vapoui 
'I’he name is an old one, and the reason of 
apphme It to a white powder is not known 
CALOIUIC ualm, heat Lai), the old 
name of tin* j 
tiointh* sens.i 
to lx marten. 


CAL'YCLE i l.ulukwn, a dun of katnx, a 
Ilerwer-eiip (h ), in Hot an j, a row of leaf- 
lets, at the base of the « alj x on the outside 
C YLYC'TllA [kulufiho, a lovermg Dr), 
in Uotam , a thin ineiubraiiai eons cap, or 
e ovv). usually of a coliic figure, vvlin h i ov ers 
the parts of fructiflearn u iu niossts 
UA'LYX {kalux Dr >, in Botany, the 
iple of heat, as distinct j flower-cup, m thin vvhuil of tin t'oialeirg.ins 
m, when it was considered which is external to the eoioda If liiav 
consist of one or st vetal leath Is lis ihmI 


I mint 

on It on, h tm isuu Dr >, an instiuim nt for | some other flowers, its It aves 
on asm lim the heat given out hjahodvin 
< oolmg 

CALORIMM'IOU o ci/or, heat , urn motor, 
a mover Lai ), a galvanic instrument, in 
1 which tin ealotifle rfTec ts ate at tench d by 
i s, are eh am ehctrical power 

OALOTk i calotte Fr ), a sort ol skull-cap 
worn by the French cavalrv umler I lit »r 
, caps, as a guaid against the blows of a 
sal i re 

CAI/OTYIM5 (A ohm, beautiful , and tapos, 


th those of the c otulla, from which ilie’j 
aie nol easily distinguished 

CAV AIM l/LA nS/atx.i, the 1 pi n ite e h i in 
1 mm of the soveieign of Spain, 1ml I he* 
term is generally applb d to bis immeeti dee 
coullelatits, and Is syimm meius with cln/or 
OAM'BKU-BKA.M ymuhrer, to henel Ft \ 
in Ai e hitee ture, a beam e ur hollow oral t h 
wise iu the middle , c uiuimmlj used In pla t- 

leiruis 

CA MMIEREU (same derm), an epithet 


i sketch Dr l, a ptexess for obtaining pho- | applied to the dee k of a ship, the' Homing 
i ogcMin drawings em paper by I he ac Lion ot i eif which is highest in tlx* middle, also 
light tiperii certain sails of silver This 1 when ll Is defec Mvel\ so, or what is henni - 
pie.c ess Is also callt d Talholypt [‘■m e 1'lici- . times called btoknt bat tod 
l e x. ua 1*11 Y 1 j CAM’UIU \N SYSTEM, in Gitrlogy, a sc - 

0\l/i’KOl’K [See Ouow’b K 1 kt 1 ! rle*s ot sexliiucntary roe ks King heleivv the* 

, CAL'U.MKT, i symbolical iustrumeul e.f Silurian heals, and being Die* leiwe'st iossi'i 
gie.it iiiipni tauce among the Indians of I fcMotis roe ks yet dise ove rexl Thejaieeli 
\ iiieu n‘a It is a smoking pipe, the lsml | visible mt.o twei greiups, upper anil lower 
of w lue li Is generally mule e»f a soft leel j The laifei is seen In North Wales, ami in 
inirhh, ami the tube of a very long reed, I Wicklow, liedaud, when* a few zoophytes 
omam«Mile*d with feathers This Instill- 1 haxe been found in them The foiineu 
merit, the use of which heais a gieat ic*| group is to he se*en in North Wales and 
se.iuhiance to t lie* canine us of the* Greeks, I Khreipshire, and has Molded some shells, 
is a pledge eif peaee and gexul ialin The* 1 1 nlohitc»s, crustaceans, and po|\/,oa This 
ealumet eif war, diiriicntlj made. Is tiseel system has a tide knoss of many tli<ui-,ind 


lei proiMalm war 

CAI/VMNISM, in Theeileigj, the tenets of 
loliu Calvin, who, in the Kith eeuiturj, 
In uirishe-d at Genova, where his doctrine' 
si ill subsist, they lelate* both tei eloct I Hie! 
ami discipline Tliedoetrui.il parts of this 
sn Mexn I ill • i ftenii that erf oilier i < J uiners 
ol Calvin’s period, chiefly In what regards 
i In* absolute decrees eif (iod, by which, ac- 
e mduig to rids teacher, the future and 
iMciu.il condition of the human lace was 
pi edetei mined . iu other vvoids, Calvin 
deli net i lie* fiee agoue j eif man, and main- 
rained predestination The disc ipline* esta- 
blished bj Calvin M'jectcMl opine opae j , and 
has hem adopted by the Presbyterians of 
Fr.cne , i* t Ac 

CALX (lime • Lai ), a name given bj the 
alchemists to the remains of metals, mine- 
rals, &c , after they have undergone the 
ae lion eif flre, and li ive lost all their humid 
paits On ae count eif the* combined o\\gen, 
meUailllc calves aie heavier than flu metal 
fiemi which the \ aie pioduced 

CAL) CM FLOR 15 unlux,u llovve*i mji, and 


’ many t 

feet It has received Its name iiom the 
plan erf its e liic f develerpiucMit 

OAM'BIUO, a spec ies of tine w bite line n, 
made of flax, said ter Ire named ficim C.mi- 
hiaj, in Flanders, wliere it was tlist iiianu- 
fac Mire*d 

CAM'KL ( kamilo *• (h ), *i genus of hen n- 
h\ss ruminant quadrupeds, containing two 
species, vvhlc.li are onlj known In llieelo- 
niestirated state Thedrcmiedary.eir Afrn an 
camel <6’ drnmedarur*), has one hunch on 
the hack, the common, or Asiatic camel 
e<7 Hat Irani us), lias two humps. They are 
distinguished Menu either bovine animals 
lrj the possession of cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw The e amel, bv Its power of sus- 
taining abstinence from drink feu many 
dajs, from the pccullai feirinatlon eif Us 
stomach, and erf subsisting ern a few coat so 
slnubs. Is pe culiurly llttoel for the parched 
and bairen laruls eif Asia anel Afru*a The 
Arabians live e Inellj on the* milk of their 
e uuels; and witherut them rhev could net- 
tlicr<*air> cm trade*, imr tiavel over tholl 
sandy di setts. 
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1 1 CAMEL' LI A, in Itnl.uo, a genus of plu.ce and ordci of tents for soldh is in tin* 
plants, well known in conservatories for I field On the comment of Europe tin 
their beautiful flowers They are natives anises bivouac in the open ait, or, if the 
of China ami .lup<m The tea-plant b< longs I time will allow it, Wigt in hut*- built of 
tothesameu.it ord 'femstrom i area \ branches, &c In tin progte^s the tnih- 
i CA’MKLOPARI) (kameloH, a camel ; and tary art, camp 1 - havi become slight and 
pordulut, a leopard . Gr ), or Giuaki* k This simple. The Roman** i lined the ait of < n- 
anitnal, wdruse existence was at one tune camping to gieat periei turn Their camp 
disputed, is a native of sever il parts of | was quadrangular it was surrounded b\ 
Africa, living in foitsia, and ieeding on , regular entrenchment-., and m> ananged 
the leaves It has two straight horns, with- , that each c ohnrt, h gum, and individiul 
outbrauches.su inches long, covered with | knew exactly tin point In* should ociupv 
hair, truncated at the end, and tufted land the place to which he should proc ec u 
The shoulders ate of such a length as to j m case of ul irm 
, render the fore part of the animal much j CAMPA'lLA uumptn/m , the coimtn 
lngher than the hind part The neck is ; Fr ), the spate ot tunc, dui tug which an 
1 \ery long, the head slender and elegmt, |.iimy is k« pt m the- Held A campaign i- 
and the colour of the bodv is a cluskv j usually ft out spt mg to autumn , hut sotm 
I white, with large rusty spots It is mild I times , crime s make a vvmtci campaign 
and Inoffensive, and In ( uses of danger has i RAMP'AM 1.1* (/MI), a liell tower, tr« 

, recourse to lliglit for safety, but when quern I j standing apat l from the buildm- 
1 obliged to stand on self defence, it kicks to which it belong-, 
its adversary It derives its name from a CAM I’A.VU LAO 1 E, a mutual order ol 
-ii|)poscd resemblance to both tire canal , herbs or underbill ul*s, witli inouopc talons 
and the leopard It is a luminaut animal he ll-shapcd Mower s iw lienee tin name, nan 
<tf the ox family, and h I s * been named panula, a little hell Lat i They an in 
(tiraffa cumt lupurdnli^ by naturalists ttves of tempeiaic legions Our loinmou 

CAMELOl’AR'DA LIS (the cttiuelopatd haie-bell and the flout r < ailed (’.mitthun 
(n ), in Astronomy, a constellation consist- hells, are examples Theordc i yn Ids lit tie 
iirg of 58 stars, situated between Ut plan-, that i*> ot value to man 
I *» r»eus, Cassiopeia, Ursa Major and Minot, CAM PA V ELATE (same dti a i , or ( AM 

mil Draco PAN'I FORM (tumpann, a In 11 , ami loi nn 

CAM'EO, or CAMA'IEU, a peculiar soir a form Lul ), in botany, an epithet tm 
ol onyx, or a stone or shell on which tin coiolla, or calyx, when either is hell 
figures are cut m telief on a Uiftueutly sir iped 

coloured gt ound The name is likewise CAM'PHKNE (camphor, ate attilli l.il kind 

given to such paintings a- have but one of wine lr is made from oil of turpi mine), a 
colour, where tire lights and shades me hyilio-i.u lam, con-ast mg of highly let uiu d 
made on a ground of gold m a/uri spun of tutpuiLine 

CAMERALlS'TiCK (kamu alien (Serin , CAM'PllOK c taphuia Arub), a wlnu 

Itom kamciu, a chain hoi Gr , smith, a concrete crystalline substance, ol an acini 
place with a vaulted roof;, the science ol hitter taste, ami a penetiutimr suit 11 it i * 
finance or public revenue, comprehending ex ti acted fiom the Camplnoa «])u tnui mu, 
the means of l a isrng and disposing of it nut old. Luuuueir, a l.rge Lice glowing 
CAM'KRA LU'UIDA (a bright t ham ber wild m China, Borneo, .Sumatra, Ac T" 
Lot), an optical Instrument, for throwing obtain camphor, the im is t ut down, and 
ujion paper tire Image of an ohjc ct, so that divided into pieces, and the camphor m 
it can be drawn taken out, being tumid in small vvlnti-h 

OAM'ERA OUSUU'RA (tc dark c hanibt r . Hakes In and near the c out tc It is also ob- 
Lat ), an optical instrument The light tamed by distilling the wood with water 
being collected and thrown through a sin- Like most of the essential oils it is ahydto- 
gle apeiture, external objects ate exhibited on bon, combined with oxygen it shrwlv 
distinctly, and in their natural ceriums, on sublimes and wholly disappears at theor- 
any white surface placed within 1 1 dmny temperature of tlie arniospheie it 

OAMISA'DE (iinitibit, shirt* Lantfuedu- is soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong 
cian), a French tei in for attacking or sur- acetic m id, hut very sparingly in waic t 
ptislng an enemy by night. It obtained C’AMTIOJN, in Botany , the Ayi <>.steunna of 
the name from the Vtt in iiardtt, or French Liitincus. The rose campion, or Affiant* mm a 
Protestauts, in the twenties, who, after cot ouarut. Is a well-known garden How ei 
the revocation of the Edic t of Is mles, suf- CAM'l’US MA'II (the llehl of May Lot.), 
tered much pet solution from the govern- an annlveisary assembly of our aticestots, 
ment in the early pari of the last century, held on May-day, when they confedc rate d 
Doing about at night, they wen* nee us- together for defence of the kingdom against 
tinned to wear a shirt over their other all Its enemies. 

clothes, that they might recoguUe each OAM'PUfcJ MAR'TllJH nhe Held of Mars: 
other They called themselves ‘ Eulants Lat), among the Romans, a Held, by the 
de Dteu * Ribbon has alluded to ‘the hold- side of the Tiber, when* the youth exu- 
n ess, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of else d themselves In warlike exercises It 
1 the fanatics of Languedoc.’ was so called on account of a temple 

l CAM'LET (camelus, a camel . Lat ), a sort that stood on It, consecrated to the god 
! of stuff originally made of camel’s liair Mais The coiisuIb Brutus and Rollatimia 
1 and silk mixed, but now of wool and silk are said to huve made it the pl.u e for hold- 
' RAMI’ (Campus, a Held ; Lot), the real- tug UTecomltm or assemblies of the people . 
j deuce of an army resting in tents ; or the and, in after times, it was adorned with a 
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gloat number ol Him* statue*, It <onsti- 
' t utes the principal j>art of the modern city 
ol Home 

(JAM'WOOl), n material from which a 
hiillmnt red colour i>* obtained by dn-rn It 
is the pioduce of a leguminous tree grow- 
ingin India, the liophiti vitida of botanists 

t’AN'ADA HAI/ciAM, ,i \ cry pure turpen- 
tine ; a u it ural combination of resin with 
i lie essential ml, i hietiy extiacted from the 
Halm of Hile.nl Kn lAluexbahnnu o) growing 
m (l.tnnd.i It is emphned in medicine, and 
as a midi uni lor mounting mu tom opic ob- 
jects on g|.i-«* slides 

CAN \ 1/ Uonolis Lot.), an artificial river, 
proMiled, if icqunrd 1»> tin iiitmc of the 
pi i<e through who h n pass, s , with locks 
’ind slums, .mil KUst.umd b\ banks and 

mounds In Anatoim, i dm t or pass i n? 

in the bon} of an animal, t lnmigh u lu< It 
,iii\ of thi juues flow , in other suhbt.uu es 
pass 

C VNA'IIIITM AlIGr'j: I I’M u unarms, be- 
longing ton dmr , and a/e//o o/»/,an augm \ 
Lot t, in Antiquity, a sacrifice among i In* 
Romans of a ted dog, lm the purposi of 
ippeasinu the tmvof the dog-star on the 
i])proaeli of li tr\ est 

CAN'A'ItV HI 111), i uitiful jellow sing- 
ing bud inuili bred in England, brought. 
oiignnlJ\ fium tin (\in.in Islands, where 
it is of i giecn lolour H is a spent s of 
finch, and w is introduced into Ihuopc m 
trie sixteenth i eutury 

C XM’hLL V'RI A UU'RIA ( Lot >, In Ar- 
il. iolog\ , tin* Coin t of Cham eij 
, CANCIil/LI iLat ), in \ri Intel tuic, trellis , 
a l.i Lt n e work, made of « ross bars of wood 
, n iron Also the balustei' m rail* enc,om- 
p.issinur the bar of a eouit ol justice 
j (JAN 'CUR (» ciah Ltd), ill Medicine,, 
i haul ulci rous and exceedingly paint ul ; 
| -.welling, generally seated m the glaudil- j 
[ lous parts of the body Its extirpation I 
| iflords the onl\ cliance of reeovery It ol»- 
1 t. lined its n ime from the large blue veins 
1 which lamilv round a < am er of the breast, 
lompaied by old authots to the claws of a 

i nib in Zooiogv, a genus of crabs, to 

w lm h the large edible crab of our coast be- 
longs In Asttonomy, a coustellatloii, 

mil t In* foui th sign in t he zodiac , which the 
sim enters on the 21 st of June, thence called 

I 1 t he summer solstice TkoimookCanckr, 

| a small cin le of the sphere, parall* to the 

I I equator, and passing through the beginning 
' ot Cancel 

1 1 DANDER A'llRTM (Lot), originally signl- 
lled a candlesth k amongst the ancients, 
ifterwards a suppoit lot a 1 hum They 
were made of wood, metal, m maihle, ami 
J were carved info a i ariety of eleg.uit sliaj>es 
V shaft, standing on three short legs, was 
,i i oinmori form 

(JAVRIDATE mundulatiis, clothed In 
w bite ; from candidun, white Lot ), a person | 
who seeks or aspires to some public olllce. . 
| In the Roman commonwealth, the caudtdaU > 
| were obliged to put on a white robe while 
soliciting a place According to Plutarch, 
they wore this garment without any other 
slothes, that thev might riot lie suspected 
of concealing money for purchasing votes, 
»nd also ttiat tiny might the more easily I 


show the Bears of those wounds they had i | 
received In fighting for the defence of the 1 
commonwealth. ! 

CANDIDA"!'] MII/ITES (soldiers clothed I 
In w’hlte Lat ), an order of soldiers, among i 1 
the Romans, who served as the emperor’s 
hod.* guards to defend him in battle They 
were the tallest and strongest of h 11 the > 
tumps, and weie callui covdidah In Conse- > 
queue e of bi mg < lot lied hi whiti 
OAN'DRIS i candela Lat ) ('audios, for- 
ineili made only of tallow and wax, are 
now mndo of other stib-t.iuces, sue h as 
palm oil, paraffine and xtearir at id tor 
stearme), either puic or mixed with mar- 
(loric acid The laudle manufacture is a 
very extensive one in tin- louiitry, not- 
w ltlist. Hiding the enormous i on sumption of 
gas and oils Tallow, spirmaieti, steaiic 
and, and p'lratliiu* eamllOM are cast in 
moulds, hut wax i audios are made by pour- 
ing melted w r ax over eai h w r ick as li halms 
over a pan of wax, until the icqiilslte thlek- 
u i •**. has be< u obt nmd lt is then rolled 
on a table until it acquires a cylindrical 
sh ipe 

t WDEL-BKRRY-TltEE, the Mnnca ce 
u/ern, or wax -bearing myrtle, nat. onl 
Mi/urarei r, a sfirub < oinnion in North Amo 
ric.t, ftorn file berries of which a kind of 
wax is piodmcd of whiih candle* arc made 
CAN'DLEM AS DA Y {candL-viass, from 
the candles nuisei rated at the in. ns of that 
dav), the festival observed on the 2nd of 
February, In commemoration of tin pun j 
float ion of the Virgin Mary In the Roman 
Catholic < hurch the candles then blessed ut I 
the mass are used in procc minus and ol her , 
ceremonies throughout the year i 

CAN'DY (umdidax, w lute Lat), u ptepa I 
ration ot sugar made by melting and t ly — 
tal'l/imr It several times 
CAN'DYTirKT (same derm), a common , 
garden annual, belonging to the genus . 
Jtitms lint ord (Jmci/erat I 

CANK'J*IIOR(K (hunt /dioroi . iiom Kant, j 
a basket, mid pheru, I hem (h.), the noble ! | 
Athenian virgins who i irrled the baskets I, 
at public festlv i'- — In An hi torture, l| 
figures of young women bearing baskets on i 
their heads, and often confounded with I 1 
Cor i/o tntes j | 

CAN'FARA, a sort of ouli tl h\ fire, as lt 
once existed in this kingdom The act used | 
c.uried hot Irons in his bands, and li lie 11 
came off unhurt, fie w r as doomed innocent 
(JAN 1(7 DEAR DAYS < canicular is, per- 
taining to the dog-star, fioin nmicula, the 
dog-star. Lat), a period of the year com- 
monly called the d,«j daps It last*- about 
forty day-, beginning tin* hid of July, and , 
ending the Ilth of August Struts, or the 
dog-star, rose in ant lent times liellacally, 
that is, just before the sun, at, the beginning 
of July, and the sultry heat, which had a ! 
tendenty to rendei dogs mad, was ascribed 
to the malignant influence of th.it stnr. 
The precession of the i qumox.es has I 
i a used the hellai al rising of the dog-star 
to take place later, and in a cooler season; 
so that the dog-star has not now the same 
referent e to hot w’eather The Ethiopians 
and Egyptians began their year at the 
rising of the dog-star, lcckomng to its rise 
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again the next year and hence It Is called 
the canicular year. 

CA'NIS (Lut , ), a wiiU8 of quadiuprds, 
class Mammalia, order Fcrtp It coinpie- 
heuds animals that differ \ery essentially 
fiom e.icli other in their habiLs, as the 
do-', the w 1 1 1 the iox, and the jackal 

Cams, in Astronomy, the name of two 

constellations in the southern Ik mi-plicn . 
n unelv. ( 'inis Major .iml Cauls Minot 

CAVKER {earner, a nab faff ), a c ori oil- 
ing disease which <n curs ircqnrntly in tiuil 

fires Also a f n nitons exu esc erne in the 

teet of hot sea 

CAN'N KL-CO \ K, ot C\NI)LK-CO\L, a 
hard, opiqlic, fiiflimmihfe jet-hlaek fo--il 
t o,i |, \\ tin h burn- w lt.h a hi ight y\ ti 1 1 • 11 line, 
liici a< tinlle It is Kiiltlcfenth solid to Ik 
cur and polished, and, like |< I, is otten 
in ide into iriuki ts In Scotland it is (ailed 
pat rot < oal 

CAN'N EQUIN, w hil**roMou cloth hi oiighr 
from the hast Indies, nude in pm es ot 
about eteht ells long. 

C.VN'NON ( cunna , a pipe made of teed 
Lai ), a pie< i of ordn.am e, or a In ay y metil 
In pun loi a battery . mounted on a i ari tage 
Camion ire made of iron, steel oi brass, and 
are of different si/es, < any lug h ills vary imr 
from thtee pmituls weurht to severil hun- 
dred The exploshe lotei belli fir dit cited 
by the tube, halls and missiles ite ( lined 
torrent distances with destructive powir 
I In i Held of battle they rue often drawn hi 
1 horses on light caril.iires, and are then 
1 « died Held pieces, or Hi Imr artillery The 
| different puts ol a cannon ate, the break, 

■ oi solid metal, I tom the bottom ot the lime 
' to the cascabrl or extiemity ot the Hoi id 
| eml, the trunnion s, w hu h prottet at each 
| sole, and lortn an axe, on which it turns, 
the bon, or cvlludrnal canty, which atpie- 
sent Is not cast, Imt foimed in the solid 
metal by a boring machine, and t hoc. /m >;</«•», 
w liich is a rec ess for t lie powder, lormcd at 
the ended the boie.amlot smaller chained ct 
Cannon were oiigluatly made of longitu- 
dinal bars, bound with strong hoops, and 
this mode of tnauufaetiue haa been, in some 
Instances, revived 

OANO'K, a small boat, homed of the mink, 
of a tiee, hollowed out by cutting oi burn- 
ing, and sometimes also of pieces of b.n k 
joined logethet it is impelled by a paddle 
instead ot an oar, and is used by uncivilized 
nations in both hemispheres. 

I CAN'ON (kam'ni, a rule • <!r J, is a woid of 
i ntitn iiuanimrs Thus it signifies the laws 
and ordinance)* of ecelesiastnal c ounclls 

The aulhoiized and received catalogue 

I cd the books of Scripture. — Adigtntuiv in 
I dihedral and collegiate chinches who, 
when he pci forms the duties of his ollhe, 

I is tei im'drandeutiary Ui Igmalh , canons 

were pilests who li\ed in loininuuitv, re- 
siding near the cathedial e hurch,.uid asslsf- 
nig the bishop; but, by degices, bhakinir 
oif their dependence, they fotmed Hepnrate 
bodies: in time they fieed themselves 
from tlielr rules, and at length ceased to 

live In a community. In modern Music, 

a canon is a kind of perpetual fugue, in 
which the different pai.t&, beginning one 
After another, repeat incessantly the same 


| an. In Mathematics, it is a general rule 

for resolving all cases of a like nature in 
geoinetrv, algebra, &i 

i CANONICAL ( kanou.kon , from same 
'firm >, in Kcclcma-tic.il Polity, siiriiilms 
■ agreeable to the ■ limits of a • hurt b , a-, 
i (uiiouk nl hours, or hours pre-e 1 1 he d by the 
. canons for pi ners 

I CANON 1ZA' HON (hnum, an example, or 
| model Ci ), in ac l of the Unman < atholn 
| clinic h, by wliuli it t i k * - upon liselt to 
tank a eh ceased person in the i italogue of 
i the saints , but the ac t is piee edetl by b« ati- 
tb ill, n, and by a kind of imjuny Into tin' 
lilt* and ‘mnachs’ ot the decc i-( d The 1 
life* of the p i ison propo-i (I forevamman n 
1- c oiisideied w itli spec i.il h feieiue to tin 
au-teiities and observances which the* l.o- 
iii.in Catholic cliuicl) cousuleisas indn itive 
cd s.iik 1 1 1 x 

1 CAN'ON UV, or CAN'ONSTTTP, the* bem - 
(Iceflllcdby a canon Hdiffeisfiom a pu - 
t.< ml, in isimirli as a prebend may subd-t 
witliout a e anomeate , whereas a canon 
n be al wavs involve- a prebend again, the 
l nrhts of snfl laves, and other pm ileges, me 
annexe d to the canonic ite, and not (o i 1 m 
|*i ebem! 

C YNO'PPS, In Astronomy, a sr ir of tin 
tli-t mavnirude in the rudder of Argo, a 
constellation ot the southern hoimspheie 
It Is the « Argtis of fthtroiiomc rs * Mdiis 
IngeiiseL (luu u,’a large bright star, wrote 
l'linx 

CVN'Ol’y (konOpeton, literally a mosquito 
c m tain, ft out kum Jps, a gnat Cr ), a mac 
, mflceut covering raised over an altrw, 

1 throne, chair of state, pulpit, &c, In ttgu 
, rattve language tin sAt/ is called a canopy 
, CANT, m Architecture, a term expiessme 
the i*o-ition ot any piece of timber not 

standing square Cant-mop i.dinr, a 

moulding with a be\elled surt >ce applied 

to the capitals of columns In Shii'-build 

i mg. Can i’-timbbus are those timbers w Inch 
I ait situated at the two ends of a ship, ami , 
canted or raised obliquely from the keel 
I (’ VNTAlt'lLB ( rial. Iron canto, L sing 
, Lat ), in Music, a term applied to move- 
ments intended to he it* a graceful and 

melodious -ty | t . 

CANTAN'TI, ia slnver Iial., from same), 

I in Music , a term to denote the v<m ilput of 
the ((imposition 

CANT VTA (Hal , fiom samel, a song or 
composition, Intel mixed with iccttutive, 
nrs, and different movements, chiefly m 
tencled fin a single voice, with an instru- 
mental aceompannm lit 

CANTKli'N uartlinc. Fi ), a puhlic-iiouse 
licensed In every barrack or fort to sell 
liquors. Also a semi-cylindrical iin-ca>e , 
over a soldiers knapsack, to rairy his 
cooked vu t uals in. 

CAN rilAlt'IDKS ((H ), the pi u i al form of , 
Ganthurm, the u ime of a genus of beetle-, ( 
Inc ludlug the C.resira, or Spanish Hy, exten- 1 
sively used In this country ns a material for 
raising blisters The beetle is found genes 
rally In the south of Europe, but our chief 
supply comes from Spain. It Is usually about ' 
half an Inch in length, of a Bhiuitig green co- 
lour, but of afcetld smell. Taken internally { I 
they are a most energetic ecrld pot sou. I 



CANTHARTT>lV| Cf)* ailtf HO 

1 CAN'I H AH 'I DIN (from canthar.dce), that ' pliancy is increased by heal From its soft- 
pe< uliar substance existing in cantharideB, I ness, Impermeability to water, Ac , it is used 
•vlili h causes vesication ] In the nianufat tuie oi many m tides 1 1 1 

CANTU ARCS ( kantharoH ; Or), In An- easily dissolved by purified napliLha obtain 
1 rii|uitv, n tankard sac reel to Baccnus , ed tiom coal tar, winch does not change if* 

CAN'TIII (kanthov, tin* corner of the eje * I properties and tin solution has been most 
Gr ), in Anatomy, cavitii ■-at tlie extremities I extensively employed to given thin cover- 
1 of tlie i \ehds, commonly called tlie e orneis ing to cloth, so as to render it Impervious 
, of the eye rhf internal or greater c <ini b ns to mnlstuic It If. also used foi ove r-shoes, 

1 Is next the nose the external or It — o i and, when dissolved In on, bums a flexible 
j near the temple xninish Caoutchouc is prim ipnllv obtained 

I CAN ' 1 ICA (Lat), songs in Ilnmnu coniedv from .soutli Anieiiea, hut lalicih it has 
1 suii^r to music b\ one person, and supposed been Imported in gieu quantities from 
i to have been introduced as mleilwcbs Africa and Asia it is usually hi ought to 

CANTICLES (cantu ilium, , i III tie song Europe in the lorm of pear-shaped bottles, 
Lat), tin Soup of Soups, in the Ihble It is which are iormc d by allowitip the juice to 
supposed h\ Mime to la* a niarnape soup i How from the tree over a mould of clay, 

, written b\ Solomon, ami must be explained | then dry nip by exposure to tlie sun or to 
b\ compositions of i siniil’ii nature m East tlie smoke of bin mug luel, ifter wine li the 
I ein countues Otliet wo iters consider it to eliy in tlie inside is moistened with w.itci, 

be a senes of s ii red idj Is, e n li distuut ami ami picked out VuUavuid india rubbci 

I independent of the other It w is forbidden In it- ordinary state, india-rubber bee oim s 
j to be leni beloie a mature ape bv the* .Tews ripld by cold, and soil l>\ beat ♦ hence it 
f nnl eaily Christians, lest it should be mis loses its value in hot or odd conn tiles , but 
understood I when combined with a little sulphur, at a 

CANTILENA (a soup JjOt), in Music, | temperature of :uo P tthis process hemp 
the- tuble linMoely, or upper part ot am ' termed vuleani7,vtUvui, it becomes lmMdv 
composition 1 clast u it is not .iticcteel icy tlie most m 

CANTO c.i soup Ital), a p*nt or di\ immi , tense c old, mu l.\ i tc mpeiatmc less tii ni 
i of a poem, answc ring to what in pio-e i<» tliat wine ii Is sulhc lent i » « e liar It , inolstuic , 
i, called a hook In Music, It sipniUes tin* however long c ctiiLiuued, seems to juocluo 
1 Hi st Heide,o»r hlghc-t vocal part | no utiou upon It , and it is uinitoeted l>\ 

<'\N"10N7^a small division hence, in , any of tlie old I nary solvents, sue h as pie isc , 
, He l. ildt y, a small sejuart, st paratedfioin the I oils, ether, turpentine, uaphiha, or acid 

test of tlie coat, is i* died a can tun In | Holutlotis In tills state it 1 b very larpc l\ 

Militaiy affairs, troops billet ed into different i employed in theartB Subjected toahiplu i 
ciuartei s or divisions aie said to po into , de gree of heal, and foi a lonpei time, it i- 

| cantonment *. In Leogr iphy , a sm ill elis- conveitcd into J hud india-rubber, libomti, 

j Diet of territory, constituLlnp a distinct c.i Vutnnnti, md in this c ondltiou it cam be 
►fate or povcrnineur a* the centon* of | employed In the place of hone and wood foi 
i7t.rlami i a gre at number of articles, sue h as knife 

I CANTON 111), in Aiehltertnrc, Iswhen the j h indies, comtis, i ups, a* d boxes 
j c oi in. i ot a buiklmp is adorned with a CAP (cajoit, the head Lat >, a pm d 
pilaster.au anpiiln < olumii, rustic quoin*, die ss made to c<*vei I In lend The* iw* id 
I oi any thing tiial ping c I s beyond the level c ips and luts isrefeited <n the* vc.ir 1110, 
! of a wall In Heraldry, a shield is can- thefjisi seen in Em ope lamp at the entiy 
j toned bv two lines proei edit iff from the oi Chailes VII. into Rouen, from that 
top oi sides, and nuetlnp at rlpht anpl< s time i lie \ beq into take the place of hoods 
\ c niton ilcxtci is alw’ays me ant, unless n or liiapetous — Cap, in Areliltecture, the 
I i oiiiei vv ise expre d uppeniiosi p,u t of any assemblage of prlii* 

1 t’AN'VAS Hanna* /’* , fiom kannahn, i ipal ot siiboi dfnate parts — -In Ship-build- 
j liemp (Si ,, a c oat se soi t of c loth, of vv life h mp, a sqmue piece of timber which Is 
| i lift < ate sc ver.il kinds Among others at c placed over the head or upper end of a 
1 That worked i c gularly In little* squares mast. — In Botany, the jnleui, or top oi 
1 as i basis for tapestry, 2 That which is the* lit opus, peneiallv shaped like a bonnet. 

1 called buckram , d The cloth used for pic- Cap of Maintkjiajick, one of the orna- 

I turps, 4 I’ll #U employed lor s<iils of ships, incuts of state, can led before the kings of 
I tents, Ac England at their t (donation It is of enm- 

CAN'ZONK, or CANZO'NA «a smie Itnl ), son velv et, faced with ermine ; and Is also 
I in Music, a song or air in two or tlnee frequently met with above the helmet, in 
] pails, with passages of fugue and imitation stc ad of wieafhs, under gentlemen's crests, 

! Tlie term is sometimes applied to a kind oi !ic Cap- A pip < Fr ), from head to foot 

j lyric poem, m Italian, to which music may CAPA 'CITY t capacitas , fiom cajxir, able 
be m.iptcd in the Btvle of a cantata to hold: Lat.), in a general sense 1 , means 

CANZONET* (canzonet a, the dim ot can- the power of containing oi holding- In 
i zone, a Hong Hal), in Music, a short sons', Chcinistrv, that quality of bodies by which, 
i lu one or two parts according to noun theorists, they absorb 

i CAOfl'CHOUC, or CAOU'TdlorC, lin- and contain heat, which was considered 
properly called clantic gum, and more coin- an imponderable Hind - In Ooometry, the 
moldy mtLu-rnbber, is obtained from the solid c on ten Is of a hodv 
milky juice of Heveral plants and trees, CAPE (caput, a head Lat), in Geography , 
particularly from tlie Stphanta clatdtca ot a part of a continent projecting into the 
Cayenne Its elasticity is such that it can sea, as the* Cape ot Good Hope, Capo HI Vln 
j be stretched to a great extent, and Its cent, Arc 


l! 





! ill 3Lftrnir£> Crratfurp. [caponnteke 

I CAPET/LA (a kid: Lai.'), a star of flip verj ancient kind of tribute, and an- 

I first magnitude in the constellation of tin* swers to what the Latins railed tnJbutum , 
Charioteer , it is rhe a Auriga* of astrono- bv which taxes on persons are dlstin 
niers Its distance from the earth ha* been mulshed from taxes on merchandise, called 
calculated at 39o,()(>o millions of miles, and irctipalia 

jet its spectrum lias been photographed b> | CAP'ITE {caput, the head Lot >, in Law, 
the scientific man. The light that effected a sort, of ancient tenure, by winch a man 
t li<> impression on the sensitive plat# must , held lands of the crow n, by ktilglitV serviei 
li.iv# left the star <13 year* before oi in socage 

CA'PEHS, the ptekled flower-buds of the , CiP'ITOb tcajmt, a bead: Lat.), a collec- 
Cajiparii spnituoi, a shrub belonging to the tion of buildings In am lent Rome, on tin* 
nit on! Capparuiana, growing In the j Mona Capitolinu*, in one of which tin 
south of Europe senate assembled On the same spot is 

i v'PEI, tlx name of the From h race of | still the cltj -hall or town-house, where the 
k imrs, w In# li has given lift sovereigns to | conservators of tlie Roman people hold 
I urope, vt r 3t> king* t<> Ft iikc, 22 kings to tlielr meetings It is asserted, but without 
Portugal, 5 kings to Spam 11 kings to much authontv, that It warn thus called 
\ iples and Sx ily, 3 king* to Hungarj, 3 | on arc ount of the head of a person named 
1 mg* to N.oam, 3emperois to the »n*t, 1 Tnllus having been found in digging its 
17 dukes to lturguml}, 12 dukes to Hi It- foundations, but the appellation is sufli 


t mj, 2 dukes to Lorraine, and 4 dukes to 
I'm ma 

CA'PI A 6 ? <}ou uu to take Lut), in Law, 
m rtam wilts tij one of which, the tapia* 
<(/ n -pon tit ud ii iii, it part} is arrested at fin 1 
i < >n 1 1 n« m ement oi i suit, if tliere is ground 
tor -opposing that he is about to tiv the 
» oiiiiti } Am >t In t 1 - the rapid is cnl scitm- 
m< ,i iiiimn (i ilUd briefly Ca 8 a ), a writ of 
iMiotioii, t'j which tbt sheriff is colli- 
n' iiiili <1 to ' ik( the bod} of tin* di fend mt 
111 i u i utloi 

(’ \ 1 ‘Il/L \IUL, a kind of s>rup in win# h 
tlx Maxim hair ft in, Atiunilum cajolin'* 
n > it'rt-, is an mi-iedient 
< \PIl/LAU\ {utpilltis, a li.ur* Lot), an 
i pith# t give n to thing* on account of their 

In i like Mix iic-h f*A pillary Aitrao- 

m»\,ni Capillarity, tJint ptopei tv wbxli 
m*es fluid* to ri-o, contrary to gravit}, 
when In contait witli other bodies If a 
px ct of clean six < t gbi<-sis placed parti} in 
w 1 1 **i , the fluid wnl ri-# if each side If a j 
line tube i- tie tied in tin sainew'HJ the fluid ‘ 
will use in tin lube a)>ot e the level of the 1 
m -i, and the liner the tube the higher it | 

will rt*e papillary Orbs, in Minera- 

Imrv. the «ame with li.o-eollierwisedenom j 
m ited nrboiescetit, oi striated — C aiml- 
i \m Tl iiks, tubesol liaii-like fineness — 
t’M’tLi vio Vi'Sskls, in Vuitoinj, the 
-mnllest mil e\tieme part* of the i.iiuiflea- 
i xnts of tin veins and at t cries. 

CAPTIAL {cajntah t. Important; from 
m pvt, the head * Lut), in (Commerce, the 
fund or stock, in nn>ne} ami goods, of a 
merchant, nmnuf'K turer, Ac, or of a trad- 
ing rompniy. t’Ai’n al, in An hiteetnre, 

tlx uppermost part <>f a column oi pi 
lasiei, serving as the head oi irovvnlng, 
•md placed Immediately over the shaft, 

mil under the entablature. Capital, j 

m (ieography, tlie metropolis, or chief cit} ! 
or town of an cm pile, kingdom, st it e, or j 
! pi ov luce 

CAPITAL PUN'IRHMENT ycapul, pliv i 
I sx ul life, literally , the head: Lot), the 
extreme penalty of the law, by vvlmh the 
1 crimittars life is taken 

, CAP' I TATE (capital ns, Lat.), fn Botany, 

that which has a head or thickened summit 
I i < A CITATION {capitatio, a poll-tax ; from 
I , caput, tlie head Lat ), a tax or imposition 
I levied on each person In a state It is a 


(ientlj accounted for b> its being the elm f 
post of the cit> The ascent to it wa* b\ lent 
steps , and among the other structures it 
contained was the magnificent temple of Jn 
plf«*r, both the inside and outside of vvhicli 
wer# enriched with numerous ornament*, 
the most spit ndid being the statue of tied 
deltj Augustus gave t.o thlH temple 2,oon 
ll>s weight of gold , the gilding of its arc h 
cost 21 , (MM) talents, and its gate* were of 
brass, (overed with gold 

CAP'ITOLINE (JAMES, annual games 
said to have been instituted b> Camillu*, 
in honour of Jupiter Cnpitollnus, and in 
I commemoration of the pre u crvation of the 
Capitol from the Cauls There was also 
another kind of Capitol me games, instituted 
t»v Doiriltlan, and celebrated every five 
}curs, at which rewards and crowns weie 
bestow# d on the poets, < hampnnis, orators, 
historians, Ac 

CAPITTI.A RURA'LIA (rural chapters 
Lat ), assemblies or chapters held l»y rural 
deans and parochial c lerg} witbm tlie pre- 
cinct of every district deaner} 

0AP1TTLARY ( itipiliihitn , a chapter 
Lat ), the hody of laws or statutes of a c hai>- 
tei, or of an ecclesiastical council 

CAPITULATION (capituhnn, a head 
Lai , In tlie original sense, a drawing up of 
the different heads of agreement). In Mill 
tar} affairs, a treat} made between tlie gar- 
rison of .i place lK.*sieged and tlie besiegers, 
for yielding on certain conditions. The 
term Is also appllcuhl# to the surrender of 
troops in aii} situation In which they a re 
compelled to submit to a vi< torious enem> 

CAPITTLUM (Lat., from caput, tile 
bead). In Antiquity, a transverse beam m 
the militar} engines of the am lents, having 
boles for the strings with which they were 
set in motion — In Anatom}, the small 
head, or pmtutierance of a bone received 

intotheccmcavityof another In Botanj, 

a mode of Inflorescence, when seveial 
Mow’ers form a kind of head or ball 

CAP'NIAS (smoky, from kapiws, smoke 
Or), iu Mlneralogj, a kind of jasper, of a 
Mnokv colour. 

CAPONNIE'RK, in Fortification, H to 
vered lodgment placed In ths» glads, at 
the extremity of the counterscarp, and m 
dry moats, with embrasures or loop boles 
through which the soldiers may Are. 
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j CAPOTE (Fr.), a great-coat, with a hood 
i or cowl, which la sometimes worn by sen- 
1 1 rincla In had weather. 

PAP'PARIS (Or ). [ReeCAPKRS.] 
i 1 OAPRE'.E (capra, a goat - Lat.), In Zon- 
1 j logy, a family of mammalian quadruped*, 
j (iu lulling the common goat, the Cashmere 
i ' goat (whose wool is the material of which 
, C.ishmere shawls are made), and the ibex or 
. j steinhock, which inliabita various moun- 
I tarn ranges m’.Europe 

I ! CAP'REOLATK ( capreohiH , a tendril : 
j Lat), in Botany, having the tendrils, or 
, | filiform spiral claspers, bj which plants 
| fasten themselves to other bodies, as in 
I % i ties, peas, Ac. 

1 (’APRE'OLUB (Lat), In Anatomy, the 

1 helix of the ear. In Botany, the clasp or 

' nemlril of a vine or other plant 
I OAPRTC'OIO tit whim . Ttal .), In Music, the 
I tei m for that Irregular kind of composition 
! m which the composer, without any re- 
, -.traint, follows the l*ent of his humour. 

' It denotes also that the movement before 
whh ti it is written is to be in a free and 
, 1 fantastic stvle 

i j OAP'UICORN (caper, a he goat, and rarv w, 
! ' a horn Lat), in Astronomy, a southern 
I 1 » onstellatlon, and one of the twelve signs 
; of the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 

I ; 2 mt Dei ember Tropic of Capricorn, 

i a small cirele of the sphere, parallel to the 
j 1 equinoctial, passing through the beginning 
, ' of Capricorn or the winter solstice, width 
{ is the sun’s greatest southern declination, 
viz. 23} degrees 

’I CA Pill PICA’ I ION (cajmfiim, the goat- 

I fig, the ttn/d fly tree Lat.), a method used 
] in the Levant for iipcnlng the fruit of the 

domestic fig nn e, bv means of insec ts bred 

I I In t/int of the wild fig trie The raprlfha- 
1 tlon of tin* ancient (iroi k» ami Romans 
i corresponds in everv cin unistanec wltii 

j | what Is practised at this day ’ti the An l»l- 
! pelago and in Italy Ancient writers agree 
I I m deelat Ingtbat tliow'ld fig tree, capn/lrut, 
j I never ripened Its fruit, but was absolutely 
j 1 necessarj for ripening that ol till* garden 
1 or domestic flg tree, over winch husband- 
, men suspended its brain he* 

'I CA P'R IDLES ( capreoln *. a wild goat: 

1 Lat), in Horsemanship, are those leaps 
which a horse makes In the same place 
I without advancing, In such a manner that 
! when he is at the height of tl e leap, ho 
Vrks out with ins hind legs 
CAP'S KTUM, a genus of South American 
plants, belonging to the order Sataiwcecp. 
Their ground capsules and seeds afford tho 
red or Cayenne pepper of our tables 
CAP'STAN (rabentan Fr ), in a ship, a 
strong massy column of timbei, of the na- 
ture of a windlass, which Is plated behind 
the mainmast, and Is used for weighing, or 
raising up anchors, or any other purpose 
1 for whh b groat power is required. 

1 OAPSIJ LA'ttES A RTE'ltLE u apmla . the 
> dim of cap*a, a box : Lat), In Anatomy, 

1 the arteries of the renal glands, so called 

I because they are enclosed by a capsule 

I I OAP'SU LE (same deriv.), in Botany, a dry 
j seed vessel, opening by valves or pores. 

The seed vessels of the foxglove and the 
poppy may be taken as examples. In 


Chemistry, a porcelain or other dish for I 
boiling or evaporating 
CAPTAIN (capitmne * Fr. ; from raput, 
head . Lat.), in the Armj , the commander 
of a companv of foot or of a troop of horse ; 
and in the Naval or merchant servin', the 

» ommanderof a vessel. A Captain* i.ieu- , 

T BN ANT is au officer In the guards who, , 
with the rink of captain and pa\ of lieu- 1 

tenant, commands a comp my or troop 

A Post captain, in the British nav\. Is an ( 
officer commanding anj man-of-war, from 
a ship of the line down to a ship-rigged sloop, ' 
CAPTION ( captio , a taking , from raput, I 1 
take Lat ), in Law, the act of taking any 
person by anv judicial process. 

CAP'UCHINS, an order of Frinclscan 
friars in the Roman Catholic church, an 
called from the cap ache or hood sewed to 
their habits, and hanging down their bat k* 
CA'PUT (Lat), In Anatoms, the IIraii, 
whbli Is divided Into t lit skull (cranium > 1 

and the face (/ones) The skull consists of , 
the crown, or vertex , tin* -posterior part, oi | 
orc/put; tho anterior part, or mvi iput , ami 

the temples, or tempura Caput Ohm i , 

pum, a wry net 1 , which is generally a spa— t 
modlc disorder 

CA'PUT MOR'TUTTM (a dead head • Lat i, 
in Chemistry, the residuum in the reiori 
after the operation of distilling ! 

CXPYBA'RA (Ilyrirorhirrux capybara), a | 
lat ge rodent animal, some times called the 1 
water hog, which Inhabits the neighbour i 
hood of lakes and rivers In South America 1 
It may be likened to a colossal gulnca-pm | 
It feeds on fish and vegetables It is of a 
sluggish disposition. Is easllj tamed, ami I 
enjoys baving its skin rubbed like a pig ! 
Its both is covered with coarse brown ban 
It litters a low i»ei uliar grunt Spec nneiH 
Imve been brouglit alive to this count n 
CAR'ABINE, or CAR'BINE (Fr.), a short 
gun used h> < ivalry soldiers 
CA It AC A 'll \S, birds of prey. Inhabiting . 
South Amerii a, and belonging to the Kai 
con family The caracara eagle ( Polyboru u 
biasilienetH) derive* Its common name from ! | 
llsoy It Is a carrion feeder, and, like the i 
rest of Its tribe, has Its cheeks and pHrt of 1 f 
Its throat ban of feathers [ i 

CAIl'ACOLE (/'>.), the lialf wheel which I i 
a liorseman makes either to the right or ! I 
left. Tho eavalry make a laraeole after 1 
each discharge. In order to pass to the rear ! 
of the squadron , 

CAIt'AOOLY, a mixture of gold, all et, 
and copper, of winch are made rings ami 
other ornaments, for bartering with savage i 
tribes. 1 

CA'RAITEB, a sect among the Jews which , 
adiieres closely to the text and letter of the 
Scriptures, re/eitlng the rabbinical In tri- i 
pretations and tbe itibala > , 

CARAM'BOLA, the fiult of some East \ 
Indian plants belonging to tin* genus 1 1 
Averrhoa: nat ord. Oxahdaceir. It Is In- i 
tensely add, and is only tolerable to Eu- 
rojieans In the shape of pickles. j 

CAR'AMEL, burnt sugar, used for co- li 
louring spirits or gravies. It is a shining 1 
black substance, soluble In water, which 
It renders brown The French dissolve It 
in lime water. 
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I CA ItAl'A'CE, the Imi ii t*x fei li d i o u with 
’ width terlaiii animals, sin Ii <is tin .111111- 
I 1I1II0 and tiie tor»oi&e, 1 1 « (ovtii’ii I In 

I ‘-hell protuting the body of tin* ti.ib i- 

I 1 .dleil tin carapace 

, CAR' AT, or CAR'ACT ikurat, a tu il. lit 
I 1 mb ), tin* twuitj -font tli p.nt «it an oinin < 

1 I'rt *\ It 1- a term emplou d m »pe iking 01 
I 1 In* lineness of gold Pure gold is -M t u.d 

| gold, whilst ‘Ja-trint gold H the met d il- 

I lo\rd with one Ivveutv loiirth by weight ot 
I 1 upper The Bntish gold coitiagi ts JJ 1 ai.it s 
| line, that If, oue-tvvi lltli ot tin wlioh 
weiif lit is composed ol t oppi 1 Whit 1- 
1 ( died jewellers gold is a mm Ii tit l»a-t tl 

, lojm ol tin* tin lal, the 11 ad m’giii ol 
HtitftiCss ht mg lt> 1 uats, that i-, two- 

1 thuds of the total weight ait gold 

i Carat, a vvught of lom prams, emplo\ed j 
1 I in weiphinp jnet’iotts stones 
I CARAVAN' ycanan, a tiadet /'<?*. >. in 
t lie K ist, a 1 omi»anv of ti avtllet -.and mote 
t 1 ) >ai lit ulat l> of met t halit *, w ho, lot pit. Ut 1 
i| stiuritj, mocitd In a hotly tlnomrh tin 
1 deserts of Arabia, or any othei n gion tn- 
1 festt d with mbbets But h a 1 omp my often 
| , lias more than a thousand tamels to tarty 

I the baggage arid goods , ami, is the t taw I 

! , lenwvalk 111 single (lie, ihelineisofiena mile 
, long Proper oltltvis, 1 he t hit f of whom has 
! I the title tif Carantii-lUuhi, are appointed 

I I to regulate evety thing during then march 

, CA HA V AN'SEUA, or 0 A It A V A NS Eli Y 

, (Ci urawan Arab), a large building or inn 
I for the row ptionof travellers and the rara- 
1 vans It (ommonly fin 111s a senate, 111 
1 the middle of which Is a spacious eoui t , ami 
I tinder the art lies or piazzas that surround 
it t here runs a hank, raised some feet above 
• the ground, where the men bants and tra- 
i vellors take up their lodgings, the beasts 
1 of burden being tied to the fooL of it In 
t lie upper part there are geneially pit rat 0 
apartments, the use of which Is costly In 
many cases, however, the hospitality is 
gratuitous, it being by no means untom- 
mon for a pious Mussulman to establish, 

1 1 during his life or by will, one or more of 
, these caravan series 

; UAIt'AWAY, an umbelliferous plant, the 
Carum carat of botanists, the seeds of 
which have an aromatic smell and a warm 
pungent taste. Cat away seeds ate used in 
cakes, Ac., ami are distilled with spirituous 
1 1 liquors. 

] CAR'BON ( carbu , charcoal : Lat.). an ele- 
I memory body, the essential part of tliai- 
! t oal Though this substance iihounds 
| througliout. the vegetable kingdom, and is 
| also contained in animal and even mineral 
j bodies, yet It Is very rarely to lie met with 
in a slate of absolute purity. The diamond 
Is nothing hut pure crystallised inbun 
For many ages the diamond was considered . 
as incombustible ; and Newton wa u the first J 
j who conjectured, from Its great, leliattive . 

| povvei, that It was capable of combustion. I 
Oiaplilte, or plumbago, is nearly put e c.u- 
bon Coal consists in great piut ol carbon. 
By the union of carbon with oxygen, it 
produces two gaseous substances, the first 
of which is carbonte acid, formetly calUd 
Qxt'd air ; and the second, containing less 
vxygen, carbonic oxide. 


Crrasury. [(uimkuih 

I CAR'BON \ I E, in Clien iKt ry,a compound 
fotmed l*y the t otiihmatiou of carlxuin 
Kitl with tlldei t ut basts, as < at Inmate ol 
• <ippt r, t at boualt of hint, &,i 

c AKBOVIO ACID, in Chemistry, a co- 
lourless elistie Hunl, .1 tomptnind of one 
atom of taibon ami two ot oxygen, for- 
meily called /Lnd tur it 1- fine and a lnlf 
1 ones heavier than atmospheric air It will 
neither support animal lift nor combustion. 

It is liquefied by a pressure of thirty-six 
atmospheres, or 540 lbs to rhesqunre null , 
ami the resulting liquid solidities hy spon- 
taneous evaporation It Is the gas width 1 
is gt uprated by ferment itlon, and which 
so often proves desti net tv t to those who 
iiihtlt it 111 mines, will-, or veiy ton- I 
lltli ti ap.11 Clients All kinds id spi mg and I 
wtil watet tout. mi t.uhonit at id, wtiicii j 
tiny ahsotb from the atmosphere, ami to { 
uhith they are pnlly 1 udeli ted lor their 
agn eablr Ha\oui , hut walei is wholly de- | 
pnved of It by boiling It lenders lime 
water turbid, if transmitted through it, 

1 ubouato of lime being formed. The lIIi r- 1 
vest ence of the so-called soda-w-ater Is due 1 
to the escape of this gas wlmh had been , 
It treed into the liquid All the limestone , 
oid chalk of the earth consists chiefly of a I 
1 carbonate of lime 

; CA RBONIF'E ROUS SYSTEM, In Geol. -e v 
I a series of strata belonging to the Prim 11 \ 
or I’aliuozoic period. It Is divisible into two 
parts The lower portion includes the inoun- ( 

| tain limestone ioruiation, rich in organic 1 
1 lemalns, and largely developed in the north 
, ol England, vv here It sometimes attains tin 
I tluckuessof feet Tiie upper portion con* 

■ tains the millstone grit, a coarse quartzosc 
, - uidstone with beds of shale, sometime- 
i 600 feet thick; and the coal measures, »<> 
i important for the immeuse mass of vegc 
I table remains they contain In England. 

• North America, and elsewhere in tbi 
north of Euglaml the coal measures have a 
tide knoss of 3,000 feet. The carboniferous 
Hot a abounded In coniferous trees, ferns, > 
mosses, equiseta, and plants belonging to 
families that are not now existing. [Set’ : 
Coal ] 

OARBUN'CLK, In Surgery, an inflanmia 
tory tumour, or painful gangrenous boll, . 
which being seated deeply, in parts provi- 1 
ded with cellul.u membrane, does not soon j 
discover its whole dimensions, nor the 

matter it contains. It is also the name 

of a very beautiful gem, of a deep red or 1 
scarlet colour, known to the ancients as I 
the anthrax. When this is held up against 
the sun, it loses its deep tinge, and becomes , 
exactly of the colour of burning charcoal, 
whence the propriety of the name given | j 
to it. It has, however, been supposed by 1 ! 
some modern mineralogists that the car- 
buncle of the am lents was garnet. Car- j 

uunulk. In Heialdry, u charge or bearing, I 
consisting of eight radii, four of which 
make a common cross, and the other lour 
a saltier 

CAll'BURLT, in Cheudatry , a substance 
formed hy the combination of carbon with 
metals and other simple combustibles. 

CAR' BU RETTED UY'DROGEN GAS, 
two compounds, consisting of hydrogen 
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I I and carbon : the one called light carbu- 
I! retted hjdrogents composed of six p.uts 

I I by weight of carbon and two of hvdiogm 
'I It is Inflammable, and is the marsh gas of 
1 pools, and the fire-damp of mines. The 

' other compound is Olkbtant Has, width 

(JAIPOANKT ( car can , a collar. Fr ), In 
Aichffiology, a chain lor the neck. 
CAll'CAfiS, hi Building, tho shell of a 
1 , house, betoie It is lathed and planted or 
the floors laid -In Hunnerj, an mm <ase 
01 hollow vessel, of an oval fboire, filled 
, w it h t ombustlble and other 6nb~tances, to 
, , be thiown from a morl ir Into a town, to 
! | set fire to buildings It lias two or time 
.iputuies fromwhuh the Are blazes, and 
1 its light is sometime s used for ascertam- 
mg the direction iu throwing shells. It is 
furnished with pistol barrels, loaded with 

I 1 powder to the muzzle, whuh explode us the 

i (imposition burns down to them 
HA RC 1 N O'MA (a can cer : (ir), in Medi- 
cine, a carnet ous tumour Also a disease in 
the cort ea of the eye 
CA1FDAMOM8 (cardamom, n ( u ss Or), 
the seeds of beveral closely allied pluits 
growing in India and Ceylon, and belong- 
ing* to the nat order ZmgdxractuB. They 
are aromatic and stimulating 
CAIPDIALRIA (kardia, tho heart , algos, 
grief (ir), tlie heartburn, a hot sensation 
in the throat arising from indigestion 
1 CARDINAL \cardmahn, from carilo, a 
i hinge : Lot ), that on which anything t urns , 
and, metaphorically, anything which is 
1 chief or principal. Thus Justice, Prudem e, 

] Temperance, and Fortitude, are called the 
, four cardinal virtues in the Roman 

I I hlet ire hy, mi ere lesiastlcal prince, who has 
i , a voice m the oonelave at the c lection of a 
1 1 pope, and who may be advanced to that 

1 dignity himself He Is generally a bishop, 
j ihough.asacardinal.heinay beonlyapi/cvf, 

i, dcai on, or subdeacon. Thus the famous 
| Kklielieu was a cardinal priest, and Mav,i- 

I mi only a cardinal deacon There aie 

I I about seventy cat dinals, and when asset u- 
I i bled they compose the Sacred College* 

They form the Pope’s Council, and preside 
at special and general congregations, 
l When the pontiflcul throne Is vac mt tliev 
govern the church. The red hat iliey wear 
J was first given by Innocent III. in 1245; 

and tlielr purple dress by Boniface VIII In 
. 12U4. A cardinal Is addressed as ‘Your Kml- 

:! uence’ [See Pom] The Cardinal 

, Ncmiijcrs are oue, two, three, &i\. In dls- 

I tiucfion from the ordinal numbers, first, 

| second, third, etc. The Cahdinal 

Points of the compass aro the north, 

I south, east, and west — Tlie Cardinal 
1 Signs, In Astronomy, are Aries, Libra, Can* 
i 1 cer, and Capricorn. 

, 1 CAR'DINAL-FLOWKR, an ornamental 

I I garden plant belonging to the geuus JLobi ha. 

! ! CARDING MACHINE ( carder , to comb : 

j , Fr ), an instrument of modern invention 
I \ for combing and cleansing wool and cotton. 

It tonsists of cylinders, tlilck-set with 
teeth, and put in motion by the force of 
, water, steam, Ac, 

| 0ARDI01D ikardia, the heart : and eidoa, 

I form Ur.), in Mathematics, an algebraic 

I I 
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rut ve, to tailed from its resemblance to a 
heart 

CAHDI'TIS (same ihuv), in Medicine, 
inflaumiat ion of Lhe heart 
V MtKENTKG [Carina, the keel: Lot ), in 
Sea language, tho biluglng a ship to lie on 
one side in oidei to clean and taulk (lie 
other 

(J YK'HO (cam it, a but dm ItaH, the 
goods, inert hand me, nud ellc< ts which ate 
on board a ship, t xcluslve of the < t< w , t ig 
ging, ammunition, provisions, rims, A< 

The lading within tlie hold is t died tlie 
inboard cargo, in dibtinctiou iiom hoiset-, 
tattle, Ac., tairied on detk. 

CAR IBS, a tai e identical liioittvvaid up 
pi 'itauce with the Afi lean negro, found in 
tin* Caribbean Islands, wlnn Kuiopean- 
flp-t visited them They atterwaid*. th 
cie.ised In numhei, uml the remainder < I 
them was tnne-poi ted to the B.ij of IJ «»■ 
duris, wlieie then di a eudants aie htill t ( 
he found 

C VR'ICA i i di led Ug Lai » [SeePvrAVV 1 
C \R'IC()HS uaraa, idnedflg Lai », m 
Medicine, «n eplth *t givmto tumour n 
semlilliig a fig 

CUUL'LON k a chime. /’/ ), a -]»<•* n - . 1 
i hime fre(|tieni mi the I on Count ins, pn- 
tlculurly at Rhein and Ant wet p, and plaw d 
on a number of bells in a belln, forming 
a toinplcto seiies ot stale ol tones m 
semitones 

CVK'INATKI) (diuuala s, fioni tarma, i 
keel Lot), m lioiain, applied to aiiythitf' 
prov ided with n ktel 
CA1PLINK, a piece of timber In a slop 
ranging fore and aft, tnnii one deik beam 
to another, diiectly over the ki el, and sei \ 
ingas a found ition for the both of thesliip 
Carina knees art' lliuhcis lying nci uss fioni 
the Milch to the hatdiwtr, and Mrvtug lo 
sustain the dn k. 

CAK'LOOlv, a kind of Isinglass obtaimd 
from Russia, m ule of the sturgeon’s blad- 
der, and Used in elai il\ mg wim 
CAlt'MELIThS, an mdei of mendnaiit 
fnais, very numerous in Italy and fcjpdn i 
Their name K kmudtd on tlielr assertion I 
that they derive their origin, thiough an | 
milntenupted hk ceviou, ftom Elijah, j 
Ellblin, and the < lmdt m of the prophets, 
who, thev wiv, were tho founders of then 
order oil Mount Caimel They wear a sea- 
pnlan.or small woolUn habit, of a brown 
tolotti. t hi own over the shoulders 
CAiLUIN'ATIVES t uirmen , a tharm: 
Lai ), medictiu s wliii b expel wind, promote 
pel -pliHlion, and an autirtpasmodlc. Ij 

CA1( 'MINE (/' ', a led pigment procured | 
fiom cochineal, employed by water- ( oloui 
painters Rouge is a preparation of cai mine. 1 
CARNATION (cam, flesh: Lat , from Its 
colour), a beautiful plant, obtained from i 
the wild l ham thus cary ophidian, having its 
bright colours equally marked all over tlie 
flowers. — III Painting, flesh colour 
CARNE'LIAN (bame denv.), a precious 
Mono, either red, flesh-coloured, or white. 
Tin* finest cainelians are Uiobo of the East 
Indies: there are some beautify ones in 
the rlv ers of Silesia and Bohemia, and some 
of a uutiliiv not to be despised in Britain \ 
They are made Into seals, broocheB, &o 


(£l)r ^urnttfir anti 
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('All'N'V AI. «inm rale, farewell in flesh . CARRA'R A, a lrird w lute kind of marble, j 
J ‘il i. t|k> ft , ist nr seisou of learning pro- homewb.il lesembllntf tin Parian ; so (ailed , 
i mus tn Lent celt hi at ed with tfre.it spirit from the r..vvn of Carrara, In Italj , w here 1 
f hromrhoiit It il\ , when tbeie aremiint mus It Is found It is 1 ireelv emploved by 
it ,isis, lulls, operas i oncertb, masqm i.ides, sculptors Ccologists lx hove that the line 
At Tin Chun lies are tilled with i lumsterb, < ry stall me tf ram is the effect of subterrar 
md the streets with masks This festiv il nean heat 

nourishes more partiiularlv at Home It CAR'RICK -HITTS, In a ship, the hlrts , 

Is eelehrnted dui Intf the W'eek helore the whieh snppf»rt the windlass Caiirick- 

t ummeiii einetit of Lent nuNl), a p'utieul.ir kind of knot 

CAK'OB-TRKK tbtrob Arab i, the Cera- OAR'RONADK (from Cm inn i vlllaui In 
taunt Sibqiui, a native of Spain, Ita'v, .mil Stirlingshire, where It was dr-t marie , a 
the Levant It la an evertfreen tree, be- short piet e of orrtnante hixrnir a laitfi 
loiitfliitf to the nat. ord lu gummosa'. and i bore, and a c hainber fur t lie powder, like .i ; 
ptodmes lt)iitf, flat, brown-coloured pods, j mortar 

i omposi d of a meal' succulent pulp, of a 1 CARTF. <Fr ), In Feneui", a ilirust ai tin' 
sweetish taste Thoutrii not accounted \er\ ; insult of tin upnet put of the l»o.1v 
wholesome, tliegft pod? are often eaten b\ FA RTF. HI AM’HE t.i vlele card /; i, 
i Im poorer classes tn times of Hcarc ity , nml a blank paper, signed at t lie bolt nni with t 
mi in an exiellent food for cattle The I pet son’s name, and tfi'in to .mol her w il h 1 
I m .in-like seeds are hard and useless Tins 1 permission to fill it up as he pleases , ■ p 
Heels thought by pome to be that which plied gem i ill v In the si use of tmlimilid 1 
bore the ‘ loiupts’ eiten by St .John In the 1 poweis in mg gi mi .1 

wilderness 1 CARTEL i Ji a i h.iUenei A ’ - . • ,m 

CAKOLITMC < OT/UMNS, in Arehltee- ngrei metit between two -tati-loi tin .\ 

tine, (oliniuis with foliated shafts, de< o- 1 < lunge of their prisoneis of w.n C\i> 

i ited with leaves and blanches wlndnitf I i hL-him», a ship commissioned m turn of 
spuallv around them, or fonnilitf clowns war to * xi h mee the pti-oncr* of ,mv two 
.mil festoons hostile powi is , al-o to hi me *inv p.irlu u. u 

CA'ROLPS (Charles* Lat) , a tfold i «>*n J ri .pies: fiom onepowit io mother '1 
Misf hi riu k In the reitfti of Charles* I , md , office r who coimnaii'b hei Is ordeted > > 
then valued at twentv shillings, ImLafiei- < nrrj no car ,o, ammimiMor., orimplenn ms 
w.uds cnrient at twentj-three "f w n, except a tfim for the puipose of 

CA F.OT'I I) ARTERIES [karoo, I put into 1 ill me signals 
i deep sheep Or ), In Anatomv, two at li ries I t’VRTli'SI W’s those w ho adlieto to i In 
m the ne< k,w Inch convey the blood from the J opinions ot Ih-.aites This pliilomplii r 
torta to the hi.iln If these v easels are tn d, has laid down two principles, the one nie- 
t he annual tfoes to Bleep heme the ii line • t lphysleal, the other phjble.il The un t,i 
CA R F \eatpe : Fr.), I lie Onprinu/i ear inn of . pin sical piopostfmn is Hiis*_‘I thud. 
m lit liv olotf ist s f a common tlsh In ponds I therefore! am ,’ the phj si. ,.| one— ‘Nothn g 
i .u ps breed ripidly, tftow to a large s|/e, I exists hut Mihstatne* lie maki s suhstam e | 
uidlivi ton in eat aire , but thej .ire greatly , of two kinds; the one that which think- 
i ndehted to < ooks, sa\ s Vnrrell, for the esi I - 1 the other that whu h Ip extended , w hem e 
■ nation In which tliev are held Our petted tu Mini tlioutfht ami act ml extension are 
mild tlsh Ip a < arp liifiodmed from China. the essence of pubstam e 
CARM’HNTER’S RITIiK, an Instrument OARTHAOI'NIAN, a native of am lent 
in liked with a siale of feet. Inches, &c , Cartli.itfe, or pomethiiitf pen lining to that 
uni with tables of figures for facilitating i elehrated city, which was suuited on the 
iMleulatlonp non hern coast of Africa, about twelve mlh s 

CARTENTRY {Curpniltno.'i two-wheeled from the modern Tunis it was fouiiilnl , 
cam. nre* Lat t, the nit of luttmtf, framiiitf, by the Plnenu Ians, mid destroyed hv the 
ami loinlmr timber In the loiistmetlon of Romans 

builillutfs , ii js subservient to nrchitec- CAR mii'RlANS, a leliirlous oidet.foun- 1 
ture, and Ip divided Into house -carpentry ded in the jear lose bj St Bruno They ! 
and tthip-carpeiitru received their name from Chartreuse, the 

OAR'POLTTE [karpm, fiuit; and litlias, j>lace of tbelr institution , and are remark- 
a stone Or 1, petrified fruits, the most able for their austerity, as tiieir rules do 
lemarkablc of wlili li are nuts converted not permit them to speak to anv person 
into sllex without leave, or to quit their eells 

CARPOL'OHY (karpon, fruit ; and loans, CAR'TILACE (cartilapn - Lat), or, In iwn- 
« discourse: Or), that branch of Botany inon language, (Jiuhti.f. a toutfh flexible 
which treats of fruits substance of the animal body. Bones first 

OAIt'PUB (IcarpoR, the wrist Or'), In appear as carlllatfe, and then heroine gr.i- 
\natomy, the wrist Tlie human wrl si Is dually strengthened by the deposit of earthy 
< miiposed of eight bones, forming an an h, matter therein 

the convexity of which Is next the aim. CARTILA'GINOUS FISHES t carti.agi - J 
These bones consist of two rows of four worms’, having cart llage : Lat.) .those having 
each, the first row articulating above with cartilaginous instead of bony skeletons. ' 
the radius, and the second row with the Many of them aie viviparous, as the ray . , 
metacarpal bones, I e. those forming the and Bhark ; otliers oviparous, as the stur- 1 
palm of the hand geon 

CAR'RACK (Port ), a large armed vessel, CARTOO'N ( cartone , pasteboard : Ital i, a 
employed by the Portuguese in the East design drawn upon large sheets of paper for 
Indian and Bntrillun trade. the purpose of being traced upon any othei 
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i ' substance, on which the subject is to be which si r\ os i«» cm lo-e a thing entirely, a- ’ 1 
1 executed The most celebrated cartoons a packmg-ia-e or i kmfe-i ,t-e In Carpen 
j in existence are tho-e of Raphael, seven of tty, tlie case of a door is the wooden frame 
I xv Inch are at Hampton Court, they weie in which It is hung In Punting, the case , 
oiur m, illy destined for tapcsiiy is a frame of wmod, with tiumeious small 

CA ItTOFCH' (a cartridge Ft ), a ca-eol partitions for the letters. Cask, indram 

wood holding about four bundled musket- , mar, the mtiei turn of a noun Implying an 

b ills, besides from six to ten iron ballH to notion on tin* thing uann d \tlton on 

I 1>( Hied out of a howitzer Also, a portable the n/v, in Raw, is an action in Wlilcli the 


■ 1> lor charge- - In Aielut**t tuie, OAit- 
nononhsaie hl<x ks or niodillioiiK used in 
the (orinres of wainscoted apartments : 
j al-o ornaments representing 11 sctoll of 
[ paper. — Champolllon gave this name to the 
i ni.ii k cut round the hieroglvphu figure- 
unlit at mg a royal name on the sculpt med 
stone- of Egypt Tt is now believed to hi 
I t he out lute of a sigin t | mg 
; GAK'Tlt IDHE ( cai t/\ past ehoard Ft ), a 
| case oi paper. At, Ailed witii gunpowder, 

| and u-ed in the charging of guns The rai- 

I tridues for cannon and mortals aie made oi 
! j, i-t« hoard, tin, or wood, but iimM fn- 
ipicutlx of flannel . those for small arm-, 

| piepated foi tiatlle, contain both powdn 
u ml hall C n t ndges without lulls hi e called 

blank uirti < >> CAliTIitni.F box, a ease 

of wood lovned with leallier, with tells 
, for can ridges It is worn upon a belt 
tin own over the left shoulder 
I OA B'TITLAIiY.or 0HA11TULARY {char* 

la, paper • Lat ), a register hook, or lecoid, 
a- that of a monastery. 

CAIt'ITCATE ( charrue , a plough : V'V.), In 
old deeds, as much land as one team can 
1 plough In a \ ear 

1 CAB 'UNCLE ( carnncala , a that of uno, 

I tlesli Lat ), in Surgery, a small fleshy ex- 
! < rescerice, either natural or morbid. In 
, Botany, a tieshy protuberance seen upon 
1 some seeds, for example, those of the com- 
mon milkwort. Polygala vulgar ! *. 

1 CARYATIDES, in Architecture, columns 
or pillars shape d like the bodies of females, 
j They were first erected as frophh s, and 
were Intended to rt present the women of 
1 the city of Caryie in Arcadia, who wci e taken 
1 captive by the Athenians, after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the 
| I i,i fctle of Therm < >py I ic 

I OAltYOI’ll YL'LACE/H <4,0/ «•»«, a nnt.and 
j I'hallon, a le«tf : Or.), a nut. ord oi polypeta- 
i lous plants, natives chiefly of the <old ami 
| temperate parts of the world The majori ty 
are mere weeds, but It itu ludos tliose fa- 
j vourlte garden flowers, the pinks, carna- 
i tions, and iyelinls, as well as the corti- 

I CAS'D ABEL, the knob at the end of a 
1 cannon: it serves lor a handle. 

| CASCA'DE {Fr. ; from can us, a fail . Lat.), 

I a small waterfall, either natural orartiflcial. 

The word Is applied to such as are less than 
I a cataract 

CAECA RII/LA (a dim. of cascara, hark . 

! Span ), originally applied to Peruvian bark, 
hut now to the aromatic and tonic bark of 
, various species of croton, euphorhlaceous 
■ shrubs growing in the West Indies and 
I Mexico. 

I CASE (casus, from cado, I fall : Lat.), the 
I particular Btate, condition, or circumstances 
, that befall a person, or in which he Is placed. 
Also {cause • Fr.) any outside covering 


wliiilt < mse of complaint is set out in the 
wi it 

1 C V'KK-HAKDEMNG, ii method of pM par- 
ing moii, -o a- to iciidei its outer surface 
li.ud, hv i .inverting it into -it el 
(’ VS'EIN (Cc/-/«s, c iire-r Lat >. a compo- 
nent of milk and the prim ip, il pirtofcmds 
Ii (lo-elv rescmlile- albumen, ,n,d cmisi-l- , 
oi imm III. in .Vi pi i iint of i u lion witii 1 j \ - 
drogi n, mtioL'cii and ox 'gen 
C A 'SEAT ATE, in Fortification ,i x luit of 
iii.i— on*— woik in ilie flank of a bastion next 
to the < urtiun. -ervltiga- a b u tery to defend 
the opposite bastion and I In* nio.it Also a 
x lulled work, toprotett ilie t loops from . 
-hoi and «ln II wueu not on duty 

CVKEA1ENT, a window that open- on 
lunges Al-o, *i liollow moulding I 

CA'SE-SHor, orCAN'lSrEll-SUOT, mus- 
ket-halls, htoin s, old Iron, Ac ,putiuLo cases 
and discharged from cannon 
CASH (tuissfi. Fr, literally ,i i host lor 
keeping money), money in hand, or ready 
money, distinguished from bills and seen 
rices 

CASHEW-NUT (Caju, native mum), the 
produie of a Brazilian tree (Amu onltinn , 
orcidmt ala, belonging to the same ordei in 
the Pistacla of southern Europe and tin* 
Mango of India. The fruit of this tree h 
ot a singular structure. It has an enlarged 1 
fleshy disk shaped like an apple, and to the 
apex of this is at t,u lied tl * kiduey-sii.ipi d 
nut, of wiiii ii » lie kernel is eaten, whilst 
from the Hindi is » x traded an acrid lull uu | 
mable oil employed in varnishes 
CASHI'Ell {cam taer, from ca/v.e, n chest 
Fr), a person who is entrusted with (he | 
cash of some pul/lic company In u bank 
lug establlshim nt, the cashier has charge 
of the books, payments, and receipts. In* 
also signs or countersigns the notes, and 
superintends all liunsiictlous, under the 
order of the directors. 

OASH'AIERE efrom (Jashiurre, in lJin- 
dostatO, a delicate woollen fabric, inunu- ' 
fuctiired from the downy wool found about 
the roots of the hair of the Thibet goat , 
The flue shawls mndo of tills material were 
first Impelled from Cashmere 
CASQUE (Fr. , from cassis, a helmet* 
Lat.), defensive armour, to protect the head 
and neck in baft le 

OAKS A 'DA, Oi UANSA'VA, a con rse flour, 
prepared from tin* roots of two shrubs be- 
longing to the euphorblaceous genus Jar 
tropha, growing in South America It Is 
largely consumed In that country in tho 
Bhape of bread and cakes Tapioca is the 
roasted si arch extracted from the same 
roots. The juice of the bitter cassava plant 
( Jatropha mamhot), abounds with prusslo 
acid, and is poisonous, hut it soon dis- 
appears on exposure to the air, or on the 
application of huut 
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CASSATION, COURT OK {raster, to quasi i tho classes into which the population of 
Fr), one of the moat important instltu- India la divided according to the i ollf^lous 1 
tions of modern France, which gtves to laws of Brahma Thai of Brahmin# is the 1 
the whole jurisdiction of that country ro- higbrst , and though, >>1 rh tly speaking, it ) 
herency and uniformltj, without enchin- should be devoted rnt u elj to religious ex- i 
gcrliig the necessar* independence ol the enlHeB.it mingles in tin ordinarj pu ran its j 
courts It was established bj the first of life. That of k^hatmia (protection) ia 
national nsscmhlj , and has been presc rved, the soldier class , th.it of thevuisi/ic (wealth! 

In evetj essent! il respect, under all the Ih the commerc ia! tl.i>«, that ol the s«d?a 
changes of |< ranee since the arc it revolu- (labour) constitutes the tillerH of the muI, 
tion Cassation properly signifies the an and In so degraded that the readings >f tin* | 
nulling ol any at r or decision if the form* sacred books Is prohibited to It. A large , j 
prescribed bj law lia\e been neglected o? |>art of the population dues not, however, i| 
jU't ice ha* been perverted belong to anj of tin puie castes, but ate 

CAS'RIA i (Jr i. In liotam.agetius of legn- the offspring of marrntres I>etween person* , 
ruinous plants Including in my species of different cables It is said that tin n 1 
T'oj grow In Arabia and Afrit i, and jield bas been inmli cxageciarion as to tb * [I 
\anouH jiroduits employed in nieiltcit’e strlc tness of c i*.fe teuiilnnons A learned jj 
si niiti cotisibtb of cassia li'ives Tbe bark writer declares th ii almost everj oeeui i 1‘ 
called cassia, frequently used n* .imb-li- Hon Is open to all the tribes alike Tbe j 
tute for true cinnamon, is the birk of se limitations far fr**m U mg rigorous reser\t* M 
\iral species of ( Hnnamumum , belonging null one regular profession, that of 1 1*** 1 

to the laurel famil>. Brahmins, whw h e onsiwts in teaching tm , , 

CAS'SIDA ia helmet Lat i, i gcnu« of \edas and assisting at religious on* t 
l eeties, often calk'd tortome beetles monies Itules ot caste, howeier, are i ci i 

CAB SIOBERKY BUSH, the Viburnum often made ati excuse for escaping the per | 
lemautum of hotanlsts, a North American formant c of disagreeable duties The pa ! I 

evergreen shrub, with white flowers and rtciAa, and some others, are sujipnBt’d to have ,1 

nil berries no caste The* origin of the Institution i* 1 1 

CASSIOI’E'A i Gr ), a constellation in the unknow n, but tlieie are various absurd in 1 1 
northei n hemisjiliere, situated opposite the dltions connected with the subject It i* 
(.reat Bear, on the other side the pole In said that the Fgjptians, and j>robal)ly th ■ j 
th< jear 1572, a remarkable new star ap- Assyrians, also t lie Athenians and Cretans, 
pi .lied In this < onstellatlon, sui passing in earlj times, were dn Ided into i astc f 1 
Sirius or L\ia in brightness It set ined lo CASTE LLA IN {ui'ttllum, a castle: LaU), i J 

be large) than Jupiter; but after a few in feudal times, the owner, lord, or go ] 

montiiH It declined, and in a jear and a vernor of a casi le or fortified place, i] 

half entlreli disapjieared CASTING, with Founders, the running ! ' 

CAS'SOCK (cosaque, a great coat: Fr), of metal into a mould, among Sculptois , 
the vestment worn by clergymen under the taking casts or impressions of tlgun , i, 
their gowns. &c [See FOUNHHT.]- Cahtincj, in Natui a! j 

CAS'K()\N ART, the Oasuanuf galeatv^ of HMorj, that process by which some anl- I 
ornithologists, belonging to the ostruh mals shed their sklus, honiB, Ac., when the J‘ 
family It Is a liathe of Malacca and the old fall off to make room for the new* i 

Indian At i hlpelago It is only exceeded ill CASTLE (cat'tellum, n dim. at cantrum, 
si/e hi theostrbh The wings are imper- camp" Lat), a foi tress or place rendered ; 
leetli developed, and It cannot raise Itself defensible either by nature or by art 
In Hit air, but It nins with great swiftness English castles, designed for residence as I 
li carries on its head a sort of horn Tin* well as defence, are for the most part of no 
i ggs are left In the sand to be hat died by higher date than the Conquest Those pr**- \ 

vhesun. viously erected hid been suffered to fall j 

OAST tkasta, to cast: Gath), among into ruin , and nuinj writers have assigned 
artists, any at Htuc, or part of a statue, of this ctmuiistame as a reason for the f*i< i- 
bronze, plaslci of Paris, <fcc A east is that llty with which William the Norman made 
which owes its figure to the mould Into | himself master of the country. It was the . 
which the m.iiter of It has been poured policy of this able general to build a con- ] 
while In a fluid state, and thus differs from t slderable number , and in process of time ! 
a model, whlc h is made by repeated efforts the martial tenants of the crown erected | 
with a ductile BUbBtancc, as any adhesive them for them selves ; so that, to wauls the I 1 
earth, and from a piece of sculpting, which end of Stephen's reign, we are told that 
is the work of the chisel there existed upwards of eleven bundled , 

CARTA'NEA ia chestnut • Lat ),in Botany, At this period castles were an evil of the 
a genus of amentaceous trees, including greatest magnitude to both the sovereign 
the* Spanish chestnut, Cai>tavea ve^ca. land the subject; considerable struggles | 
CASTANET'S {catttugvtttes : Fr , from ' appear to have taken place with regard to 
last), instruments formed of small concave | their continuance ; several weie demolish- I 
shells of lvorv or hard wood, winch are 1 eci; and their general decline commenced. J 
struck ngnivst one another, being fastenc d 1 A complete castle consisted of a ditch or 
to the thumb and middle finger The moat , an outwork, called a barblcAn, which I 
Spaniards and Moors use them as au at - ! guarded the gate and drawbridge; an arti 
companlroeiit to their saraband dance* and , flcial mount, an outer and inner ballltm ■ 
guitars. i or enclosure; and the keep, oi lofty tower, , 

CASTE, a name derived from the Rortu- [ in wiiich the owner or governor redded, 
guese settlers in India, and UBed to indicate 1 and tindei which were the dungeons -- • 




OARTLR-WATtl), or CARTT/lf-fl TT A HT *, a tax 
Imposed for the purpose of maintaining 
watch and ward within a castle 
CAR'TOR (kastor . Or), in Zoology, the 
Bearer. Also a reddish-brown substance, 
of a strong penetrating smell, taken from 
tno oval pouches situated near the anus of 
the beaver; It is a powerful antt-p.i«mo<lle 
CAR'TOR OIL, an oil obtained from the 
seeds of the Rtnvu * » comtuvuit, or Palma 
Christian East Indian tree with handsome 
palmate leaves belonging to the nat onlei, 
Kupharlnacetr 

PASTOR AND POI/M’X, two Hue stars 
in the constellation Oemini The\ are the 
a and fi Geminoruni of astronomers 
CASTOR IN, or CASTORINE (ca*tonuu *?, 
pertaining to the beaver. Lnt), in Che- 
mistry, an animal principle obtained troni 
caviar, wlun It is boiled in alcohol 
(’ASTRA MET ATI ON (wstm, a camp; 
w etnr, I set out • Lot ), the art of 1 1 \ imr out 
a tamp. 

CAH'FIRTRY (casus, a case Lnt \ the 
science of resolving c i-es of doubtful pr<> 
pricty, or of determining the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of an act, by rules and prin- 
ciples drawn from the Scripture’s, from the 
laws of soc lety, or fi i»m reason 
e’A'SFR HELM i iMt\ a ground upon 
wlilc h to hc*glti a war i 

CA'RFfi FCED'ERIR (the ease of the j 
league Lnt i, the e*.i«e stipulated bv treaty, 
or which comes xx Ithln the terms of compart 
CA'HFR OMIS'SFS oin omitted cast • 
Lnt), a term used hi lawyers with refer- 
ence to a state of circumstances w life h lias 
hern unprovided for by a statute , tienty, 
Ac , apparently tiy an oversight 
CAT The wild cat, Felis catus. Is found In 
the woods o 1 Europe*, hut seems to be extir- 
pated from those of out island, except in 
the north of Scotland It destroys poubrv 
and e\en lambs and kid- It seems t. be 
doubtful whether our domestic rat Is 

descended from it Cat, a term for a ship 

usually employed In the coni trade’ — ~ Also 
a sort of strong tackle* for drawing up the* 
anchor. And a military term for a kind e»f 
shed under which soldiers conceal the*ni- 
selves while filling up a ditch or mining a 
wall 

CAT'- TIE AD, in Marine language’, n 
strong beam projecting horizontally over a 
ship’s hows. CAT-HARPINGR, ropes serv- 

ing to brace in the shrouds of the lower 

masts behind their respective yards 

Cat’s-paw, a light hre’eze perceived In a 
calm, by a rippling on the surface of the 
water. 

CAT^R-KYE, In Mineralogy, a sub-species 
of cjuartz, penetrated with fibrcB of asbest os 
It is very hard and transparent, of a glis- 
tening grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, 
or white, much resembling the mutable 
reflections from the ey e of a cat ; and hence 
thenatnp. It Is found in Ceylon and Malabar 
CAT’R-TAIL CHARS, or BULRUSH, a 
water plant allied to the sedges, and belong- 
ing to the genus T'ypha The* common name* 
has bee*n suggested by the brown cylin- 
drical heads forming the Inflorescence. 

OATACHRE'SIS (Or, from katachrao- 
mai, I abuse/, In Rhetoric, a trope which 


borrows the name of one thing to express 
another Thus Milton, In describing Ita 
phael’s descent from the empyreal hoax on, 
say s - 

‘ Down thither prone In flight 
He* speed-, and thro’ the* v i-t ethereal <-kx 
j Sails he*twecn worlds and worlds ’ 

i So in Ke*ripture we* read of the* * blond of 
the grape’ A catiehre*sl- m fart, Is the* 
abuse of a trop**, or when a word Is too 1 \ r 
i wr« -ted from n« on* mi d signification 
; CATACLA'SIS (Or , from Katarina , I 
'break in pieces i, in Medicine, a breaking 
j ni distortion in general, but pai ticularh 
tint of the eyes 

! CAT' A COM 1 1 (Kata, down; and kunibny a 
! hollow place Or »,*i grotto or subterraneous 
j pi u e foi Die huri (I oi the dead The term is 
i gt netallv applied to a x *-l mini her of seh , 

I teiTaiie'ouB sepulchres, in the* A ppian Wax, 1 
[ near Rome, supposed to bo tin cells m 
| wide h \xe*re deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian imu ty r- Hut there* nr 
I many e»thtr eni oombs, as those In Pan*. 
Naples, f ( 

( ATACOFS'I ICS (Kata, again-t , and 
ahnistikas, belonging to heating Or ), that 
branch of science connected with the law - 
of reflected sound, called nh«o catajihauu s 
etiom A*c7fn,agninsi , niu\phftuf, a xofee Or ) 

CATAOM AT'IC (Kata, against . and oqvi "*, 
the* frae t lire* e»f i hone Gi l. In Anatomy , an 
epithet for tli it wlmli has t lit quality of 
promoting the* union of fractured hones 

CATALKP'MS or CAT' A LE PRY ( Katalfv - 
■ f/s, from Kata'ambaitn, I seize* Or), u kind , 
lot apoph'xy, f ri which the* patient b speech 
'less, senseless, and fixed in one posture 
'with lib eyes opr u. though wit hour seeli"* 
oi mide*r c tandlng 

' CAT' A LOOFE RATRONNKE' (a methodi 
oil catalogue Fr ,, a catalogue of nrlicle- 
I earefiillx classed, and accompanied vxllhe x 
| planatory notes 

I CAT ALTA dud). In Botany, a genu « oi 
! trees belonging to the Rignonia order. Tin 
! C fh/rtrigtr John a nat.xe of North America, 
is an oruanien ! tree in English ple*a-inc 

gloUIld- I 

CATAL'YRIK(fret(«/mn*,dlsso]ntle>n • Or >, j 
In Chemistry, the action possessed by some 
substances, of decomposing others with 
whiedi tliev are* In contact, without e liate.e 
to themselves Thus, if hmoxlde of iri in 
ganeoe he heated tn contact, with chlorii* 
of potash, oxygen will he glxe*u off by tin* 
decomposition of the chlorate, whilst the* 
manganese monies unaltered. i 

CATAMARAN', a Hort of floating raft 
originally used as a flshlng boat by the In- 
dians on the Coromandel coast Also the* 

floating batteries with which the French, 
at the commencement of this tentury, me- 
ditated the Invasion of England 
CAT'A MOUNT, In Zoology, the wild cat, . 
or cat of the mountain, of North America ' 
CAT'A I’ll RAC P (kataphrnctPs, a coat of 
mail, from Lataphrasso, I shelter; Or), In ! 
the ancient military art, a piece of heavx 

defonsiveanuotir.fomiedofelothorlearher, I 

strengthened with scales or links, and used I 
to defend the breast or whole body, or even | 1 
the horse as wpII as the rider. 1, 
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CAT'API.ARM ( kainplaama , from kata- 
plassn, I spread over . Or ),a poult lee applied 
to Home part of the body, to exi it«* or rwpii 
> heat.ortorelai theBkm,.Vo When mu*-t ird 
1 Is an ingredient, it 1 h ralh d a * t map mm 
OATAPUl/T \ , or OA T' \ P P I /T i catap alto 
Lat , from ktitapalla, I sink. down fir). 
In Antiqultv, a millt.in mu him* u t >ed f<»i 
throwing armws, darts, and stones upon 
theenemv Koine of these engine- proje< ted 
hfoncB ot a Jiundred w'eight Josephuo 
t ik<*- notice of their suiprisim? < ffee t«, 
and says that the stones cast our of them 
beat down the b iti Inim'iits, knot ked off the 
angle*- of tin* tow. r-, and h veiled a whole 
file of men from one end to the other The 
catapults differed fiom the b.dMa, in e- 
mtidi a- the former tlin w atom's onl\, 
where is the latter threw' d ins and javelins 
Both were strong irosa-fanrs 
CAT'ARACT (lcatarrakte ftom katarrPg- 
nioni, I break down* Oi >, a ane.it fall of 
w it(>r over a precipice in tin channel of a 
rner, caused l>\ rocks or other obstacles to 
the* course- ot tin* dream; as thit of Isra- 
gua, thos( of the Nile*, the Danube, and 
tin* Hliine — Catak \ci , in Medicine, an 
affect ton of the rrv stallme h 11 s of the eve, 
oi its capsule, which be i omen so opaque i- 
to prevent theriysoi light from p is-iiilt 
to the* optic nc*r\e hit iprni catarart in ou\\ 

1 a suffusion of t lie* ew , when little clouds 
seem to float b« ‘fore it Coiijhnnd catmint 
Is when the front of the* ewe Is eifhei 
wholly or in part cove ml, so that the ro- 
of ligli t cam not pass to the 1 let mu 
(’ \TA KRH' (kattarrheo, I flow down 
Oi ), common'v denominated a to’tl, is an 
Increased sen el Ion of mucus from the none', 
f lines, and bronchia*, with lever, cough, 
lassitude, A c When a cat iri li is epidemic , 
It is called an influenza 
CAT'ARIlIIIMi {kata, downwards; Thin, 
tin* nose* Or », a tc'rm applied bv zoologists 
to the monkews of the old wot Id, whlcli 
have the division between the nostril- 
wodge-Rhaped It in In contradistinction 
to pUitvrrhmnplatu'i, bioad , rhm, the nose 
Or.), a term applied to the monkeys of the 
neir woild, whlcli have the nasal sepfmn 
hour-fir lass shaped In the former the lower 
angles of the nostrils rapidly ion verge over 
the mouth , in the I liter they diverge 
(’ATAS'TASIS (Or, from kathicttmi, I 
arrange). In Poetry , the third part of the 
ancient drama being tint in which the 
plot, or action, is supported, carried on, 
and heightened till It Is ripe for uni . i veiling 
In the catastrophe , 

CATASTROPHIC (Or., from katatdrepho , 1 
I bring to nn end), in Dramatic* Poetry, tire 
fourth and last part in the ancient drama, 
or that immediately succeeding the e.itas- ] 
tasis It consists in the unfolding and 
winding up of the plot, clearing up dlfll- 
cnltles, and closing the play A fall from 
grandeur to extreme misery, banishment, 
death, tic., form a catastrophe. In tragedy, 
marriage, In comedy. 

CATCH ( cntrunc , to pursue* Ital.), In 
Music, a piece for three or four voice's, 
one* erf which leads, and the others follow 
In the antne notes. But perhnp" it may he , 
more correctly described as a lugue in the 
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unison, in which, to humour some conceit j 
in ihe words, or to give them a diffen-nt I 
meaning, the melody is broken, and the i 
sense is liitcrrupte d in one part, and caught 
i and supported by .mother 
1 OAT'EOHTSM (hatrclivtmoi,trnm katechm, 

I instruct Or j, a form of religious mstrui ] 
tion conveyed rn questions and answers i 
The CMtechrsru of the church of i tiglund ! 
origin. illv consisted of no more than a n I 
pi'tiimn of the baptismal vow, the creed, | 
anil the Lord’s Prayer, but James 1 ordered 1 
the bishops to add t<» h a short and plain 1 
. explanation of the mu i unents 

CAT'ECHIRT ( kateclusU s, from same 
Or i, an officer In the primitive Christian 
c hurc h, whose business was to Instruct the 
1 cait'i humctiH in the llist principle's of re- 
ligion and thus pupate them for the re- i 
, ception ol liaptism 

CAT' ECU l , an inspissated juice with as- 
tringent properties, employed in medicine 
and obtained in India chiefly from an 
acacia it consists chiefly of tannin 
CATECJI U'MENR i kalechuuntenm , from 
hatecheo,} instruct* Or.), a name formerh 
given in the Christian church to such as 
were prepared to ree< ive the ordfinnce of 
baptism They were anciently the chil- 
dren of believing parents, or pagans mu 
fully Instructed in tlie principles of tin 
Christian religion; and were admitted to 
this Btate by the imposition of bands ami 
the sign of the cioss 

CATEGO'K ICA L (sec the next), in Logic, 1 ! 
a proposition that makes an absolute state- I 
incur, and without any lnpothesis. Is said 
to he categorical 11 

CAT'EGOKY ( katagnreun , I give inform a- | 
tion of Or), in Logic, a general term in 
reference to a less generil, included under | 
It. The school philosophers distributed d! ] 
the objects of orn thoughts and ideas into 
certain genera nr classes, which classes the 
Greeks called categoric s, and the Latins 
predicaments Aristotle made ten erne- 1 
gories, viz substance, qu mtlty, quality, 
relation, action, passion, time, place, con- > 
ditlon, and habit 

CATE'NA PATKUM (a chain of the fa- 
thers: Lat ), In Ecc lesiastlenl Literature, a ' 
hook containing the sentiments of the an 
cient Christian father s, with respect to dm - 
t r I u es , th c sc‘ para te pa ssages bei n g bre night 
together so a- to form one work. 

CATKNA'KIA, or CATE'NAllY (catena- 
rum, belonging to a chain : Lat.), In Geo- 
metry’, the curve which a rope or chain 1 
suspended at each cud forms by Its own 1 
weight It differs very ill tie from a para- 
bola 

OAT'KUPTLLAR, ill Entomology, the 
larva of lepidopterous Insects, produced 
from the egg It is transformed first into 
the chrysalis or nympha, and afterwards i 
into the butterfly Caterpillars generally , 
feed on leaves or succulent vegetables, and 
are sometimes very destructive; they are 
composed of thirteen distinct segments, 
the first of which is a strong homy head, 
armed with n mouth and powerful jaws 
Tin* first three segui* tits are invariably 
provided with short legs, and frequently 1 
some of tin* other segments have eggs 
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Caterpillars moult, at least three times, and merits In the arms, ami all offices In the | 
those of some species moult as many as navy In I HOI, the legislative union of I 
ten times. Many caterpillars are gaily ro- (I i eat Britain ami Ireland took place, hut I 
loured; others are adorned with tufts of though full emaiinp.it ion was said to have i 
hair. In this state Insects eat voraciously, b**en promised as a consequence of this 
and do immense damage to vegetation union. It was not com eded . and manv un I 
When about to change into the pupa form, successful attempts were afterwards made i 
they retire to some place where thej niav I to obtain it At length, in tree < \pnl im i | 
1 remain undisturbed until the final meta- .1 relief hill, abolishing the elv il disability- u 
1 morphosis. [Sec Lbpidoptkha J of ftoman Catholics, bj lepoHllng the oaths 1 

I CAT'GUT, the name for the strings made of supiemacv, &i , was t.irned l»y the Wei- j j 
! from the dried and twisted peritoneal ro- lington administration Hv this bill, the\ are 
| veringsof the Intestines of sheep and other eligible to all offices of stub , e\< ept fug the 
I animals. Theyareused for musical inst.ru- lord-chnneellorstifpu of England and Ireland, 
ments, for lathe-bands, whips, bows Am the loid-lieiitenancy of Ire land, the office of 
Great quantities of catgut are imported legeut or guardian of the unit* d kingdom, 
from Lyons and Italy. nndtli it of highcommi-sionertothechnn li 

I GATIIAR'TICS (kathartiknt, tit for purl- of Scotland Caiiiolh' AIajknty, the i 

fylng , from hathatro , I purify : Gr ), medl- title gi\en to the king or queen of Spun 1 
eines which cleanse tho stomach and botvels CATHOL'H’GN (sained nr j,a renudv i. .r 
| by acting as purgatives all disea-< s . a soft purgative eleetu iry. .1 

' CATH'EDItA (kathedra, a sett; Gr), in called, a*, being supposed a universalami 
| Archaeology, a teim used to denote the efficacious puree ot all humonis 
[ pulpit, or the professor’s chair It orlgi- CAT'KLN [Luttiken Out), in Botany, or 

nally signified any chair. Among Keck- amentum , a kind ot mtloie-ieme consisting 

siastlcal writers it signifies a bishop's s( t of a -juke of nurse xieil flowers, etch w'lih a 1 
or throne. Hence, cathrtbA is a phrase protecting scale, the whole sepirating from 
much used among the clergy of the Horn in the stem at an artl< u) itiou The male How 
Catholic church, in relation to the solemn ers of the willow aim li i/,el are in catkins , 1 
decrees of the jiojie. The re-emMunoo to a < at*- tail sugge-led j 

CATIIE'DRAL (same dene), the f pisco the name The ml older, \MH.NTACKA, is | 
I»al chunli, or a church where there i- a toundeil on the imish-shhi of male catkins ! 
bishop’s sent or see CAT'OUOIS [hutu, down, and od<m a , 

I I CATH'ERINK-WHEEL (from the win < I tooth Gr ), a gums ot f et’ieeans, the < li li- 
on which St. Catherine of Alexandria is ac t< is of which ate, tli it they have no teeth 1 
| said to have been martyred), in A whiter- in the uppei j iw , nor am tin on the bm k 1 
, ture, a large circular Gothic window Also It mi link's 1 in .sim-.rm Whai.k, w ha h sec | 
a firework constructed in the form of a CATOP'SIrt (.1 bight • Gr >, in Medicine, an 
1 wheel, which revolves when It Is let off acute and qnn k pmeption, paitleulaih ' 
CATIl'ETEll (kuthetPr, from kattufmi, I that neuteue - of the fat nines which in- j 
1 send down Gr), in Surgery, a tubular In companies tin* latter stain's of {onsutiiption 1 
strument, usually lnacie ot silver, and In- CATOPTRICS [kata, .lgam-t , and ojitiko'- i 
frodueed Into the bladder, in order to belonging to sMit. Gr ' that part of opt u - | 
search for a cult ulus, or draw off the urine which treats of reflected light, and of the 
when suppressed, also a bougie made of images found b\ n Met ting 111 fairs win tin 1 , 
silver or caoutchouc plane 01 ( ut \ ed 

CATII’KTUS (kathetoa, a perpendicular; CAU'IiA ta (all • Lat), in Astronomv, .1 
from same: Gr.), In Geometry, a line or tenn prt llxed to the namoH of several ton- 
radius falling perpendicularly on another stellatioris, to denote certain stars in then ! 
line or surface; as the two sides of ariglit- t it's , as cumin Capncurni, cavdu Lorn it, Art * 

angled triangle In Architecture, a per- CAU'IJEX (hat), m Botany, tho stern of '■ 

pendlenlar line, supposed to pass through a shrub , 

the middle of a baluster, column, &c. CAUlv, a name gl\en by miners to certain 

Cathktuh ok Incidence, in Catoptrics, a sjreclmcns of the tonijnit snlpliale of ha 
right line drawn from a point of tin* object, rytes The same word i- somei lines applied 
perpendicular to the reflecting line. — to masses compost d «•' coin oniric iimellar 
Cathetus ok ObliquatioN, a right Hue j concretions. 

drawn perpendicular to the speculum, in CAUL (Lull*: Goth ), in Anatomy, a mem- 

1 tie* point of Incidence or reflection hraneut the abdomen, covet mg the greatest 

■ Cathetus of Reflection, or 0/ the eye., part of the lower intostim-, arid usuulh I 
I a right line drawn from the rye, perjren- turni-hed with a large* quantity of tat It 
1 dieular to the reflecting line is 11101 e projrerly termed the omentum, or, 

CATH’OLIC (katholikos, universal : Gr), from itsuct-likcstrtic-Lme > thertf/r/e//sw — 
an epithet properly stgnlfjing universal Tire word Caul is also used foi a membraiu! I 
j Originally this appellation was given to the which erw ompa-ses the head ol many new- 

1 Christian church in general Catholic i born children, to w Irieh vulgar superstition 

Emancipation was the abolition of those? I absurdly annexes the charm of pieservat urn 
civil and ecclesiastical restraints to which 1 lnun drowning 

the Roman Catholics of Grc*:it Britain and ! 0 M’LIN'CENT (knaloe, a stem • < 7 r?,in 

Ireland were formerly subjected The first | Botnm, having a stem c 1 i»c*rent from that 
step towards this took place In 1793 , when j which pioduees the llowr r 
an act of pail lament was pa-sed, which, CAULI E'KKOUH (kavlo* t a stem; and 
conferred upon tliem the elective frail > yhero, I beai . Gr ), nil epithet given to such 
! chtse, and threw open to them all ernploc - plants as have a perfec t caulis or stem 
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' CAU'LIFLOWJCR (caulu, a cabbage • 
Lat ), a much-esteemed Bpecles of Hrasstca, 
or cabbage 

CAU'LINE (from next). In Botany, grow- 
ing Immediately on the stem, without tiie 
lute rvention of branches , as a cauhue 
leaf, peduncle, trc 

CAU'LI8tLttL),ln Botany, the stalk of her- 
baceous plants • this In shrubs 1* palled the 
1 1 index , and in grasses the cut mu*, or Mem 
0AITRA1/ITY or CAUSATION (raitsn, a 
pause* Lat ), among Metaphysicians, the 
nc tion or i mwer of a cause in producing itn 
« tb*( t 

<’Al T 'K\LTY, among Miners, the light 
earth v pirts of ore , carried off by washing 
CAUSE ( causa Lat), lint from wlikh 
am tlnng proceeds, or by vl'tue of which 
am tiling t- done* it stands opposed to 
ijjict. That which produces la the cause, 
that whleh is produced, the effect Accord- 
mg to some, we derive the ldeaof cause and 
effect from experience . according to others, 
it is an Innate Idea independent of expe- 
i icncr Causes are distinguished, by the 
schools, into efficient, material, tlnai, and 

icirmal. Kfficiint Causes are the* 

•igents employed in the production of ru\- 
t lung. Material Causes, the subjects on 
which the agents work, or the materials of 
whichthething is produced Final Caps* s 
ire tiie mottles inducing an agent to act, 
or the design and purpose lot whleh the 
t lung was done Formal Causes are those 
winch must supervene to matter, In coder 
in give the thing Its precise individual exist- 

puc as thatthing, and no other Cause, 

j n mug civilians, Is the same aH actum, eh - 
l noting any leg.il process which a party in- 
! ‘•Ht u t <*H to obtain his demand, or hi whh h 
■ he seeks his supposed right 

CAU'RKWA Y, or CAU'HKY (chauesfe 
Fr ), a way raised above the natural level 
of the* earth, by stones, stakes, elav, or fas- 
uiies, serving either as a road in wet 
, marshy places, or to prevent a river from 
| overflowing the lower grounds it is ilso 
| vei> generally used fora raised wiy or p it li 
1 In .my ordinal r road 

| CAUSTIC ikau*tiko8, corrosive, fiom 
kaio, I burn * <lr ), In Medicine, any stib- 
I stance that, being applied, it coirodes and 
I destroys the texture of the parts Caustic s 
differ from cauteries In pet forming their j 
effects more slowly, and with less leu re and 

pain. Oauhtio Curve, in Geemncry, a 

curve, to which the rays of light reflected 
or refracted by another curve are t ingents 
— -Lunar Caustic, a preparation of ni- 
trate of silvei, obtained by fusing It and 
then casting it m cylindrical moulds 
CAUTERY (kavtmoR, corrosive, from 
. same. Gr.), in Surgery, a medic Inefor bmn- ! 
) ing, eating aw*ay, or corroding any solid part 
of the body. The act of burning or searing 
tome morbid part is termed cauterization | 
OAVALCA'DK (Fr. ; from rahaltus , a 
hoi so : Lat.), a pompous procession of horse- j 
i men, equipages, <k<\, by way of parade to' 
grace a ti luinph, public entry, or tiie like 
CAV'ALIUlt (a horsem.in Fr , limn | 
same), a gallant armed bowman it was 1 
also an appellation given to ilicp:utl<-.insof 
Charles I to disttnguish them from the 


CrcaSurm [cwi»|j 

parllamentarl.ms, who were called Hound ! j 

heads In Fen t Ifle ation, a work raised 1 

within the body of a pi.ic e, abov e the other 
works, to defilade them from the* fire of an 1 
enemy on an uljacent height, or to com 
maud the trenches of the besiegers 

CAV'ALKY c taralene Fr I, a body of 
soldiers mi horse luck , a g< ner.il term for 
light-how, elngoons, lancer**, and all other 
troops w im are armed and mounted The !' 
chief use of cavalry Is to make* frequent ' 
excursions to di**tuib the chcuiv , and mtei 
cept Ills eonvms , in battle to suppott am 
c ovei the infantry, and to break tlirotiL'li 
and di-uieler the* eiiemv , and its application 
to tills purpose Is probably almost as unc lent 
as war Itself At the present cl.iv, the c i 
valry Is divided Into light and beam lioi \i 
wide bare employed for diflen nt jmrpo*-, h 
The heavy < avalrv , sometime s < quipp* d w it b [ 
defensive armour, and tbc*n t«*iiiic*d cuiri- i 
-lets, is genc*rally u**c*cl where fence is ri j 
quisite, tin* lighter, in small detachments j 
v here swiltne-.b and continued eflort .m 
nei essary 

CWEAT tkt him take caw Lat), a | 

! entry made in cc*rtam courts and otllc<*- 
| alter wlilc h no procec dings are taken In tin 
I mutter to which It relates, without notice ! 
t<* the person making the* entry 

CA'VKAT KMF'TOU (let the bttvc r be m. j 1 
his guard* Lot ), a 1c gal mavim, the mean j ; 
Ing of which is that a nnu cutciing into n | 
bargain Is bound to exercise a propt i < 
amount of caution. 

I CAV'EllN (Cortina, from cavu*, hollow 
! Lat ), a natui.il e mty, or deep hollow jilac » ‘ 

1 in the earth Among the grandest natui i I 
< iverns know’ll is Fuignl’s cave, in Stall. i ! 
one of the western IM inds of Scotland Tin* . 
gi otto of Antiparos, In the Archipelago, i* 
remarkable for its mu ettt tic euro In sonu ; 
pat ts of it, ittitnetisc column*, of stalactite* ij 
descend to the* tloor; in ntheib are the* ,ii> , 
jiearances of rioes and brooks turned to m 
marble* The l»c ak Cavern, in lh*rb\siuie, i c| 
also a celebrated cunosity of this kind It 
is nc*arly half a mile in length, and, nt it- , 
i lowest part, six bundled feeL beneath tin • 
, surf ice In the Ceveunes mountains, m , ( 
i Frame*, ate caverns and grottoes of gieat 1 
, c*xtem But the largest known i- the c.iv , 

1 ern of (hue h no, in South \moi ic a, vvluel 1 , 
is said to extend ior le igues 

(JA VKT'TO (I he dim of cant, hollow. Jtal \ 
in Architecture, a hollow member, or round ! 
concave moulding,! ontainiug the quadrant , 
of a circle, ami used as nu ornament in cm- \ i 
nn*c*s i 

CAV'KZON (cairzzour • Jtal), a sort of jj 
i nose-band, either of Iron, leather, or wood, ! j 
sometimes flat, and nt ntliei times hollow j, 
or twisted It Is put on r lie nose of a hor-e, j 
to wring It, and thus to toiward his breik > 
Ing and training. 

CAVIA'RK (canur: Fr.), the spawn or , 
hard roes of sturgeon, wlilc h, being made* 
into cake s. Is salted and di led in the sun 1 
It Is nine h u^ed in JIuhsU, and other parts , 
of the c ontinent. I 

CAV'IN (Cavil S, hollow : Iait ), In Military 1 
affairs, a natural hollow, suffle lently capa- j 
clous i o lodge .1 body of tumps, and facili 
tate then approach ton place 



I ' cavolinite] 

' CA V'OLIMTE tcavnhno, a cabbage : Ital ), 

a mineral, oecurrlng hi the Interior o* cal- 
careous 1> iIIh, &c 

CA YKN.VE PEPPER [See CAPSICUM.] 

CW'MAN, a species of alligator inhabit- 
ing Brazil, the Caiman palpcbraiim of natu- 
! lalists. It is less in size, and not no fern ions 
as the alluritor On the* eyebi own are law 
bony knol>-. which kI\ «* It a peculiar appear- 
ance 

CEDAR OF LEBANON, the Ceil rue Lir 
bam of botanists (hedrm, Gr , train better, 
to mourn . II eb ), is an evergreen coniferous 
tree, glowing to.u large fti/e, and having a 
noble appeal .nice Its timber is very tin 
table, but wanting in stiength Cedar 
, wood In pood preservation na- found In 
1 the temple of Apollo at Etna, where it had 
been for 2,noo years Solomon employed 
the wood in the building of the temple of 
Jerusalem The cedars on Mount Lebanon 
in Syria ate now muth redmed In number, 
otilj about 'too tieiug now mn lining, and 
fheie are fu more spei linens of the tier 
m England, where It is much planted as an 
ornament on lawns, than on its native lull 
The cedar of the \tlas mountains, and that 
of the Him ilma-, though they have re- 
vived dist nut n ones trom botanists, on 
iccount of d i tret em es in their habits, are 
Hi-pected to la long to the same spec ies as 

the Lebanon cedar The term cedar Is 

popularly applied to various species of ju- 
nitH*r and (j press The cedar-wood used 
for pencils l» obtained from jvm perns IUr- 
nnuiiana , J Virijinmna, and other species 
In Voitli Atnerua, lh< Thuja occxdentahe Is 
tailed win it itdar The cedar of Goa Is 
('npie<ems hi'-iitimca, a handsome tire, but 
I too tendei foi ourdimate 
I CE'DRA 1 ), ft variety of the lime, 

fiotn the flint of wliu h a pr rf mm* is ot>- 

I ained 

1 CEII/INt. (till, tin* heaven I'r ), In Ar- 
i eliltecture, the upper part or toof of a 
room, being a l.iver oi covering of plaster 
over laths, nailed on the bottom of the 
joists which bear the flout of the room 
next a box e. or on joists put up for that 
! purpose xxinie lliere is no upper room - 
! Ii "II* e i ailed ceiling joists 
| CEI/KSTINE (aelestis, heavenly: Lat ), 

1 in Mineralogy, native sulphate of stroii- 

I I in, It receives its name from its ocra- I 
slonally hemg of a delli ate blue colour I 

CELER'T l NS, a religious order reformed 
from the Bernatdins by Pope Cel estln V 
The Celestins lUe two hours after mld- 
mglff to s.iy matins they eat no flesh, 
except when sick, and fast often Their 
i , habit is a white gow u, a capuehe, And a 
I black scapul it y 

CE'LIBACY (raBlelm, unmnrt led Lat), an 
unmairied or single state of life Among 
the ancient Romans, men who remained 
, | unmarried were subjected to <ertafn dis- 
abilities In the early Clnisttan church, 

1 the ministers of religion were not obliged 
i , in observe celibacy An attempt was made 
| j at the council of Nice, In a d .ISA, to render 
1 I it obl'gatmy on the clergy, but without 
success, it was adopted, however, at that 
ol Arles, in a d 340, and at the end of the 
I tilth century Its obm*rv nice had become 
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common , the council of Trent confirmed 1 
the obligation In the Greek church, clerics 
under the degree of bishops are allowed tu 1 
marry ; and lienee the higher dignities m 
ttiat ( linreb are filled by monks 
CELL t cella : Lat ), In Its first and ob\ ions 
sense, a small, dost apartment in a less 
restricted sense, it denotes an j small caxltx 

or hollow place In Physiology, cells an* 

the vesicles or sacs of which animal ami 
vegetable structures are composed, undi r 
vinous forms and modes of connection 
The structure and development of tells 
o< e upj a large poll Ion of the pli\«iolo- 
gist’.s attention, and the studv can only 
be pursued with the asslstam c of the 
microscope 

CEl/LF L Alt TISSITE, a wliite fibrous 
tissue, generally diffused tbrougliour tin* 
bodies of vertebrate animals It fills up 
tin spaces between the different organ , 
and forms pfttt of most ot them It imi- 
sisfs chiefly of gelatine 
0 El/ LIT LOSE (same dene), the pnm- 
ni.it e primiple composing the cell tnetu- 
bi me ol plants Sulphtiiie add re.idllx 
dissolves it It be» nines blue when treated 
with iodine, and this is the ordinarx test 
for It 

CEi/TIO ( Keltai , the Celts Gr ), n hi n.< Ii 
of the great ludo European orAiyan l,i- 
mlly of languages The Kymrlc ami Gael- 
helic are the only icmninlng dialects To 
the former belong the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Arnioriean (Brittany), to tin* latter, tin 
Iilsh and Gaelic The am (cut Celts lived 
m Ihitalu, Belgium, Gaul, Switzerland. 
Northern Italy, and Spain 
CEMENT', amongst builders, signifies a 
binding material xvliuli hardens quickly 
under wat< r It is made by ( alt luiug lime 
stones, which contain from 4<> to f >0 per 
cent of silicates, or it is piepured by tnl- 
nnuig a mixture* of slaked lime and him 
clay In the latte i ease, the eeinerit is 
e ailed artificial 

CEMENTATION, in ChemMn. the net 
of surrounding any substance with t In pow- 
der of some other, ami exposing them, in a 
close vessel, to i heat not «ulfie tent to fuse 
them The formation of st,.<| from Iron, 
by means of the application ol chat coil, is 
effected in tins way Eiyers of bur. of i 
malleable Iron and of chare oil being ar- 
ranged one upon another, out of t outlet 
with the air, they art* placed In a suitable 
furnace; the fin* is then rendeted voiy in 
tense, ami kept up lor a ceitain time, 
after which the* bars are allowed to coed 
gi actually. The le-ult is blistered steel, so 
called fiom the appearance of its mu hue 
And this, broken in pieces, and melted, is 
cast steel 

CEM'ETEKY {kmmrtei ion, from koimao , 

I put to sleep: Gt ), a repository for the 
dead Among modem improvements, per- 
haps fe*w are mote deserving ol commenda- 
tion than the custom, recently introduce*!!, 
of appropriating an eligible spot of ground, 1 

at a comenient distance from populous 
towns, for the purpose of human inter- , 
uient 

CKN'OTAPH (Kenotaphion • from kenns, i 
empty , and taphns, a tomb. Gr.), in Antl- 
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qulty, an empty tomb, erected In honour of 
the de( eased, and differing from a sepulchre. 
In wide h the bodv was actually deposited 

REN'SER (encenioir Ft.), in the religious 
rites of the annetits, a vase containing the 
In ci use to be burned In sacrificing to the 
gods. Censers were likewise In use among 
the Jews as we find In 1 Kings vil 5d Ro- 
loinon, w’hen he prepared furniture for the 
temple of the Lord, among other things 
made censers of pure gold Censeis are 
used In Roman Catholic churches 

CEN'ROR (Lat., from censeo, I reckon), 
tlM* name of two magistrates at am lent 
Rome Their office was regarded as sa< red, 
and higher than all others except the dlc- 
t Morshlp, but they were not allowed I let ors, 
tin* sign of imperial authority Thej lud 
an Irresponsible control of a genet. d natme 
over the conduct and morals of the citi- 
zens Jf wa« part of their duty to keep a 
legisterof the citizens and their proper*}, 
and they were concermd In the manage- 
ment of the finances of tlu state The cen- 
sorship existed from uc 44a to bo 22, a 
peiiod of 421 years. 

CEN'SU UR i < maura, a severe judgement • 
r ill \ a sentence which condemns some 
book, person, or action, or more i«artlru- 
litlya reprimand from a sujwrlor — Ko- 
< i.ksiahtical Cknrurkh, penalties bj 
which, for some striking misconduct, a 
member of a church Is deprived of its com- 
munion, or prohibited from executing the 
-icerdotnl office 

CEN'SUS ( bat , from cenaco, I reckon), in 
Roman Antiquity, an authentic dec laralion 
made before the censors, by the several 
subjects of the empire, of their respective 
n. lines and places of abode. This declaration 
was registered by the censors, and contained 
an enumeration of all their estates, lands, 
and inheritances — including their quan- 
tity and quality, with the wives, children, 
domestics, tenants, and slaves of i.uh 
citizen The census was held everj fl\ c 
jc.ira The word Census is still used to 
signify an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of any kingdom or state, taken by the 
government. 

RENT, an abbreviation of the Latin word 
centum, a hundred, used In giving the* ratio 
of anything with leference to that number 
Thus a profit of ten per cent, means a profit 
cm the capital employed at the rate of ten 
pounds In a hundred. 

CEN'TAUH (kentauros: from kenteo, I 
goad ; and tanros, a bull : Gr.) t In Classic 
Antiquity a monster, half man and half 
horse. A savage rare dwelling between 
Reliou and Ossa, in Thessaly, and extirpated 
in a war with the neighbouring Laplthm 
A favourite subject with ancient poets and 
sc ulptors ; Ovid and others have described 
it, and Phidias represented it in marble 
Hercules and Theseus were the leader* of 
the Laplth® 

VEN'TAUllY(kmtaurum- Or ), the English 
name of the genus Onfaursa, which Includes 
n large number of Bpecles of composite 
plants. It Is said to have derived its name 
from Chiron the Centaur having cured him- 
■elf with It. after wounding himself with 
one of the arrows of Hercules The Leaser 


Crearfuni. [centum 

Centaury ( Erylhrcea ), Is an English wild 
plant belonging to the Gentian order. 

RENT! PE Du. ( centipra from centum, a 
hundred ; pes, a foot : Lot ), a name given 
to the species of the annulose genus Scolo 
pmdra, on account of their numerous feet 

CENTO (h gain lent made of patchwork 
i Lot ), in Poetry, a work wholly composed of 
1 vcr«es or passages, taken from various 
authors, and disposed in a new order 

REN THE, or RKN'TEIt ( centrum • Lat ; 

! from kentr<m, a point . Or.), a point equally 
! distant from certain other points In a line 

figure, or bod} Rknthf of Gravity, 

that point about which all the opposite 
points of a body exact ly balance each othei , 

In an} situation Rfntre of Motion, 

the point which remains at rest, while ah 
the other partR of a body move round It 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE ( centrum , a ern 
tre, and fugto, I fl} /.at), tin tendency 
with winch bodies, forced to move- in a 
curve, endeavoui to fly off in a tangent to 
Its periphery This property of matter hu- 
beentiken advantage of to effect several 
useful purposes Watt’s pendulum goveruoi 
Is one of Its applications Centrifugal pumps 
of great power ha\e been const! noted, then 
principle being that as the water is throw n 
off aboveb} the rapid revolution of arms, 
or ac}llnder, a fre&li suppl} of the liquid 
Is forced upwards by the pressure of tin' .it 
tnospbere Into the revolving puts Rentti 
fugal inac bines hay e also been invented 
for driving the moisture out of wet textile 
fabrics, and from concentrated c me syrup 
In the manufacture of sugat, the fabric - 
and sugar being made to rcwolve with 
great rapidity, whilst the moisture escaper- 
through a close net-work of wire' which 
forms the periphery of the re\td\lng ty 
li rider 

RENT R T P'ET A L FORCE ( centrum , a mi 
tre , and peto, I go townids . Lot ), the ten 
dency with which bodies move, or endeavoui 
to move, towards the centre of a s} stem of 
bodies Such Is gravity, or that force by 
xy hioh bodies tend towards the < enfreof thr- 
eat th ; and that by winch the pi mets ,ue 
continually drawn back from rectilineal 
motions, and made to move In curves 

CENTUM Will I (one hundred men • Lat >, 
in Roman Antiquity , judges appointed to 
decide common causes among the people 
They formed a definite body or collegium 

RENTU'RION ( rentuno , from centum, a 
hundred Lat ), among the Romans, an 
officer In the Infantry, who commanded a 
century This should, from Its name, con 
slst of a hundred men, but It rarely did so, 
ns the legion was seldom complete. Two 
centuries constituted one maniple; three 
maniples, one cohort; ai d ten cohorts, one 
legion The centurion of the first century 
of the first maniple of the lYianans prt- 
sided over all the others ; had charge of the 
eagle, or chief standard ; and rauked with 
the knights The badge of a < enturion yy a>* 
a vine rod. 

CENTURY (centima, from same: Lat), 
in a general sense, denotes a hundred, or 
anything divided Into or consisting of ,i 
bundled parts The Roman people, when 
they were assembled for the electing of 
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il magistrates, enac ting of laws, or dellher.il- search of Eurydice, lulled him to sleep 
l 1 mg upon any public aifur, were always di- with III** lyre Hercules, going for Aleeste, 
i uled into centuries, which were supposed dragged him awa\ , 

1 to contain one hundred, ttiouKli this was j CKlt KBKl/l.HM (a dim of cerebrum, the | 
not ne« ess, inly tin i .ise , and voted by pen- , brain Lot), the part of the In, mi m the 
tnries, In order that their suffrages might i bai k of the skull, divldi d into two h*he*» 
hr the more easily collected , whence these its removal, or Injun, depitves the animal 
, 1 -semhlu", were * ailed comitui emturmta ot tin power of volition 

In Chronology, a ccn/tm/ means the space CElt'EBRrM (the hr.un . I, at), that inrt 

of one bundle d years, and this is the most of the brain whic h oeeupl**s tin fiont uu 1 
, eominoii signification ot the word Ah we top of tin- skull. Its removal, or in jut \ , 
begin our ordinaiy eompiiration of Mine deprives the animal ot sensation ;.s<i , 
from the incarnation of Christ, the word i*. Drain ] j 

generally applied to some term of a hunched CEH'EMOXY ( cwnmonui Lot), an a- 
j ears subsequent to it scmbUige of several actum-., l<*ims, and 1 

OHPH'ALIC [kephatf, the head Or), an circumstances, serving to render a thing t 
epithet for niedieines which an (rood for . more magnificent and solemn , purlieu l.ulv 
the head ache ! used to denote tlie external rites oi rcli- 

CE'PllALOPOlJR (kephalf, a head; and gious worship, the fnrmnlltv of intioelue mu 
poui, a foot . Or ), the highest class of mol- ambassadors to audle nee**, «Sr* -Masimc 
loses, including the Cuti lrFishfr and the or tuk Ckkkmomi.s, an oRuer institute d 
Natttu,U w Around the head are placed a by .lames l foi tbe more hoiunnable re 
number of muscular arm-., whit h. in sei er.il ception of Hinhevulun mil su nittrinf 
, species, are of (jreat length, and liesct with quality, and forth* levnUtion ot all mat 
sin knur disks The class is dmded into j ters of etiqmiie in the assemblies over 
i two orders 1 JHbravrhuita, with two ' which they pi esidc* 

hi am hi, t\ sessile eyes, and ail internal shell , j CE'ItKK, a *mnl! planet, which revolves 
heieare placed the sepia, poulp, octopus, i round the sun in four vear*, sr\ en months, 
Cai.amaky, paper nautilus (the 1 ist having I Hid ten d iys, at the distance of 250 , 0 oo,onci 
an external shell » and the an imals of win* h j of miles It is only 100 miles In diameter 
the iossils known as helemnites have hcetii CE'UEl'.s, in Botany, a genus of C i< 
file internal shells —2 Trtrabianchuitu, with * 1 1 < e\n, un hiding the torcli thistle, nlght- 
1 four hrnm lua, stalked eyes, and an external blowing Oreiis, and other plants w r nh 
I shell. Of 1400 extinc I spec ies there ih onh heautlful flowers 

I one living representative, the nautilus pnm- ■ CII'RIN O.tuao s, waxen • Or), in 01 n 

I I pittas, which inhabits the Chinese seas ami mtstry, one of the two proximate prim i 

Indian Oi can. pies of bee s -wax, l lit* other being my rie in 

| CE'PUKITK (Or), in Astronomy, aconste 1 , They an sepi luted hv boiling alcohol, and 
j 1 l.illon of the northei n hemisphere are both while eivstalline substance - 

1 CERA'MIC {/amino s. pot tor's clay . Oi ), , w h:< he lieinl fs < on-idei compound nhei s 
x term ajiplied to artn les formed of baked CERIVTIl I W’S, the followers of <’• - 
I i c l.t\ ,am h as potteiy and fle tile* vases , nnfhus, one «d the first lieresiarclia in the 

, OKR'ASIN {kerastu,, a cherry-tree Oi », church Tiiey denied tin divinity of Christ, 

| a gummy substance which swells In cold hut they held that a rclestiU \lrtue <1. 

] water, tint does not readily dissolv e in if scended on linn at Ins h ipr i-m in the for m 
CEIIAR'TES tkerastes, a homed sei pent , of a dove, by winch In w is e unsocial. *0 
fiom Leras, a liorn Or ), in Zoology ,a germs and in ide Christ, 

of venomous vipers, natives of Afne a Tilt* CE'Kl TE, th* * silicious oxide of cci turn, 
C nostrum).* lias a \ cry repulsive appear a rare mineral, of a pale tose red colour, 

! am e,and carries a pair of horns on Its snout with a tinge of yellow, found In Sweden 
CE'RATE (ceratum, from ecru, wax . hat ), CK'Rf I’M (from the planet Ceres), a met tl, 
in Medic I tie, a com position made of oil, wax, of a flesh-reel c olour, obtained from Ckkitk 
l' awl other ingredients, used externally in so- It becomes friable from heat, Imt does not 
I vers I diseases, where plasteis are nttessary. melt Its equivalent Is 47 If is of no 
; CERATPTES [keros, a liorn Or), a go* known use Cerium combines with several 
i nut of 'ossil nautili found iu the dium hc*l- ac ids, and forms salts 

1 kalk of Europe CKRO'M A Oct rOmtt, from kerns, wax : Or ), 

CE'RATOUl.OS'STTft (krtas, a Imin; and ail ointment made of oil and wax, with 
! tfbtsxa, the tongue: Or), in Anaiouiy, the which the aneiern wrestlers rubbed them 
! name of a pair of muscles sctv ing to draw solves, to render their limbs more supple 

1 tin* tougu'* directly into the mouth Jf Also, that apartment In the hath where 

, only one of tin in ads, |i di,iws the longue the ointment w r as used. 

1 to one side of the mouth CER'THIA t kcrthios . Or.), in Ornltho- 

; CERATO'IIiES {Leras, a horn , nnd eiilns, logy, Ihe name of n genus of birds in the 
1 appuuance: Or.), In Anatomy, a name for Passerine order. Including the European 
! , the lumen cornea of the eye ! Certhvi jamiliuris, a veiy small bird, that 

,j CKU'BKHUH (Or), Pluto's three-hended ascends tree trunks, sc*arehing the crevices 
dog, the issue of the serpent-woman for Imeets 

Echidna, by the giant Typhon. lie was J CERTIFICATE leertus, certain, and 
placed at the entrance of hell, to keep facto, 1 make : Lat ), in a general sense, a 
living mortals fiom entering, and the dead testimony given in writing to declare or 
from escaping He was, howev* r, appeased certify the truth of anything, 
with cakes by those heroes who visited < ERTIORA'RI <p:\s inflii, pres of cw 
Pluto’s realm when alive Orpheus, in tuna, l give information : Lat.), a writ Issu* 
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I /ntr out of sonu MjperKn court, t call up 
I' the iccords of an inferior court, or remote 
; h i ause there depending, that it may he 
1 'rted m the supi rior court 

CERr’MEN (cera, wax Lai ), tlie w ix, 
nr \ h< id \ellow llijuul who h collect# m Hie 
ear, and h.ndeii“ on exposure to the air 
CK'RiTKE, CK'Rl’ss umwsa Lot , Iroin 
ni: az Arab), in while lead, a ruihiunte of 
lead, usuilly made hy exposing: plates of 
that metal to the vapour of vinegar, a#- 
■ -i -ted hy the high tempei irureof feruu nf- 
1 mi? t in The vlnegai \apoiii only acts as 
a i .if r h r h< tween thccarhoim ai id evolved 
, l»v the lu meuting tun and the oxide found 
midi r t Ik ndlin nee of the ai id \ ijaiur 
( Mt'VITK (a -lag Lot.), In V. >olog\ , a 
- i,u- of deer, including the red de« r the 
\\ ip* r i d< er, and other species [Bee Dfkr] 
CKR'VUB VO'LANB (the flying stair. 
I •!< ) [See Btao Bketlk} The French 
ipph the name Cerf Volant both to this 
hti tie and to i hoi’s kite 
( KssA'TION OF All MS, an irmUlhe, 
i>r oiiasional time, agnedto by theeom- 
Mi mders of armies, to gixe time for a ca- 

I itulation, or for other purposes 

( h^SA'VIT (lie h.is ci used Lai ),in I.aw, 
i wit formerlv used to recover land-, when 
i he tenant or occupier hud ceased for two 
i us to p ( ti.. mi the servue wdiltli consii 
i uti d the umdttion of his tenure, and had 
not -utlh lent goods or chattels to be dis- 

I I lined 

t’l.s'MON (<es*v) /Ait), III a gmeial 
i iim , a surrendet , hut p n t n ulai lv a sui- 
t * tnh i of comiuereil territory to it# former 

proprietor or sovctclgn hy treaty Cks- 

iox, in the Civil Law, Is a voluntary sur- 
1 1 mil i of a person’# effects to hi# creditors, 

| > mud luipi isonment — In the Eiclesl- 
i-i n d Law, when an ecclesiastical person 
i i united a bishop, or when a parson of a 
. i nish take- anot her henetice without die* 
i ensntion, their flr-t benefice# become void 
l v cession, without lesignntton. 

(’EKTHK (he*tos, embroidered ; from ken - 
I prit k • Or.), a girdle said tola worn h\ 
\ i mis, to which Homer aserlhe# the power 
of exciting love toward# the wearer It was 
dso a marriage girdle, richly studded, with 
which the husband girded his wife nt the 
wedding, and afterwards loosed 
CETACEA (cefoa, a whale : Or.), an order 
of mammals living in water, and haxing 
nioio or less the appearance of fishes, from 
i which, however, they are broadly dlstln- 
j gulshed by having warm blood, which is 
oxygenated bv means of lungs, not gills; 
and by hi inglng forth llvlug young, which 
I are nourished with milk secreted by the 
i mother The windpipe opens at the top of 
| , the head hy one or two blow-holes, through 

I j which the water taken Into the mouth Is 
I ejected. There are six families:— 1 Bala>- 

I I mrtrr, true Whalkh 2 Catndontidtr, or 
I 1 J'hmctcndir, or Bl’KRM Whalks Del- 

rlumdm , Dolphins. 4 ManatuUr, Ma- 
natrbs. 6. Hahchondtr, DUGONGft. 6. Ithy- 
t under,. 

CE'TUS (the whale : Lot), in Astronomy, 
the Whale , a large constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, cotitainiug 97 stars 
i CHABA'SITK, in Mineralogy, a precious 


stone, white, and sometimes transpaiciit | 
a kind of zeolite 

(’HA'KEllY {chauffer, to warm Ft), n , 
Luge in an iron mill, where the iron u- 1 1 
li munered Into hat#, and flui-hed. 

CIIA'KK WAX (same dern t, an officer of ! 
the court of ihamciy , who pripaie# the 
wax for sealing w i its, &c 

• ’HAF'FINCII, the English name of tin 
Fung ilia ccelebs, a well-known bird, with 
an i rou- coloured breast, and black wing- 
t- pot led with whlti 

CHA IN (/ Inline Fr ), a series of connected 
rings or links fitted Into one anotliei 
Chain# are made of various metals, and 
i heir difftniit sizes and forms are suited 

to dlfferuit purposes In Nautical Ian 

gicige, chains are strong links or platt - 
of non, the lower end# of which aie lad ted 

thiou'-'h a shtp’s hides to the timbers. 

CHAiN-novr, i large boat adapt'd lor get- 
ting up mooring ( hains, anchors, &c A 

Chain-pump consists ol a long chain fitted 
with a sufficient number of plates, tli u 
hi i moved through a tube, and o\ei tv 
wheels, one nbmi the other, b\ :i Ion 
wiiuh, on wlmh sexeral men nnj lu* tm 
ployed at the same time — C hain-shim 
two half- bails of metal eonneeted hv -i 
i hain they are used at sea for cutting I It 
-hrouds ami rigging of a ship ( hain 
walks, of a ship, are broad and rim k plank- 
projecting from a slop’s side, uhn a#t ol and , 1 

behind the ma-t- Chain-work, work 

consisting of thn ad-, i ord-, and the like, 
linked together in the form of a chain, .is 

i imhniir or net -work, &c. \ Surveying 

< ii vin Is u niea-ure of length, made ot i 
u rum number of links of non wire, m i \ - 
mg to measure land, & c. (Turner's (him 
(onsistsot a hundred such links, each 7 <*.' 
indie# In length, and consequently, it i** 

equal to «6 feet or 4 poles A Top-chain, 

on board a ship, is a chain to sling the sail 
yards, to pi event their falling, when the 
ropes that support them are shot away. 

CHAIR (chaise - Fr), ancleutly the *in/ 
f/es turn, or pulpit, whence the priest or 
public orator spoke to the people. [See 
Catukdiia] The word Is still applied to 
the place whence professors in universities 
d« liter their lectures; thus w*e say the m 
piofe-sor’s chair. It Is commonly used i 
with reference to the speakei or president I 
ol a public council or assembly, as the 
sfiiakeFs chair , and, l»y a metonymy, mean- 
tin* speaker himself.as to address the chair 

Curulh Chair, in Roman Antiquity, 

an ivory seat appointed to be used by the 
chief magistrates of Rome, and those to 
whom the honour of a tiiumph was granted 

Ciiaiu, in railway engineering, is the 

lion box into which the rails are wedged 
at intervals, and bv means of which they 
are secured to the sleepers 

CHALA'ZA (hail. Or \ among Natural- 
ists, the w bite knotty string at each end of 1 
an egg, which connects the yolk and white > 

together In Medicine, a disorder lu the J 

eyelids, well known by the name of a stye \ 

In Botany, the organic base of the 

nmlens of seeds, Indicating the cotyle- 
donary extremity of the embryo. 

CRAL'CKDONY, or OAL'CEDONY (from 
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! fVm/iedoM, where n w as originally found), in CilAM A'Hifi (a parley . t'r ), in War, a Big- | 
Mineralogy , the n.iim given to some !<>i ms mil made by he.it of drum or sound of I 
' t quait/ which agree in hcingluumijst.il inunpt t, tin a conference with the enemy, , 
li/td m.i--es, wliiih have fieijueiitlj a ho « Ithei to Invite to a truce, or to propose a | 
tijoidal, it inform, or nodulai shape It isuf capitulation i 

maiiv i olouib. In usual 1 > -t mi-transparent, C II AM 'lilt. it n hambre /’r ), in Polity, the | 

sin! is luui.d all over tin world It 01 1 urs ]»laie wheie certain assemblies aie held ; ] j 
In small \elhs,ui in ca\ i ties of other mine- also the assemblies themselves Of these :j 
r.ils, and appears to have been formed bj some are established for the administration |; 
the inttlti.il ion of si litmus matter Ublio- of justice, others for commercial affairs i ( 
iiiOPi-, ()\v.\, Kahu, and Sakdonyx, aie In many languages, chamber is used to de- i 
toiisidered varieties of Chalcedony, and signnto a branch of government whoso 1 1 
.1 \spicu Is nearly allied mem hers assemble in a common apartment. ( 

CllAL'CEDOJNYX (rhaheiUwu, and «/i»/ri. — CftAJitiiKit, in Gunnery, that i*.n t of a , 
a v.n let v of agate, in wim h vv lute and giej mortar 01 < an non which contains the ! 

tayeis altennte povvdei win 11 it is loaded LTiamiilk ok 

CIIAI/CJTE, sulphate of non, of a ted a Lock, Hie space between rho gates of 
, colour, so far cabined as to have lost a a v anal lo< k. In which the barge rises and 
considerable ji.irt of Ms ai id sink", so a-, to i>hss to adlib rent level — 

CIlALirni-’', or CIIALDA'IC, the ClIAMliKIt ok A M INK, a place, gcuci. illy of 
spoken by the Chaldeans, or people of u cubical form, wheie the powder is con* 

Chaldea P is a dialect of the Hebrew lined I’ovv dku-chamhkh, a plate undt i* \ 

OH \l/lCE(cabj* Lot, fi om A tilts (t'r), ground for holding powder, ic , that It mat i 
die coiiiinuuion cuit, oi vessel usnl toad- be secure frtim the rain, Ac — Puivv- i 
inuiister the wine, in (lie sat ramtnt of the Ciiamiiku Gentlemen of the ptivv-iliamber 
im ban, st me servants of the sovereign, who aie to 

C 1 1 VLI'/.A (<i disengaging ILL >, lit He- wait and attend at tourt. 
bie" Vntnimtv, the cetemonv bv ninth, i (IIIAM'HEKLA IN i chainbellau • /V), in 
uom.ni, lell a widow , pulli tl oh Lhe slioi >• of a general suist, a person who has the 
a brothi t-m-law, who should have espouse d management and diret t ion of a t ham bet, or , 

hti , alter whu h she was at liberty to murry | ch uubers Loup Gmc at OuAAtni iu.ain 

whom she pb'.ioi il *’f England, not of tlie household, tho 

CHALK (n//je, limestone Lot), a well- j sixth gieut olllt i r tif state, to w horn bi long 1 
known taltareous e.n th of an opaque wliite , various dutit-s on the coronation dav, ami i 
toloui, t ill' d in ph irmaey creta and terra to whom also appertain many privileges 
nctu it f rms immense deposits of the | mh Ii as seivttigthe sovereign with water . 
-ectmd.irv p~*md of geologists [Cum a b.toie and aift r dlimei, and having the 
ei oils kyhTimiI 1 It. t onsists of carbonate ot I b ism and towels foi his rewind Tin. olllte | 
lime, ami the whole of It consists of animal ( was made lieieditarj by lleinj I , In the i 

1 1 111 ilns In .1 moie or less minute stale of j f imllv of Hi Vere, Karl of Oxford 

division England is thought to deiive tls j (utAMUKiibAlN ok tihc Hoitskltonn, one of 
name Album ialbntt, white) fiom its ih ilk Mliethni gieal ofilieis ol the rojal house- 

<IUls Hlack Chalk, «i kind of m hi onus | hold II. ha*, the urn l ml of all tlieolUceis 

larth, of a dose stimiure and fine blink above stairs, except those within the pie- 

< olour, used In drawing ItBbCiiAbK.an I ( met of the soveieigu’s bedthamber, whu h j 

Indurated clayey outreemplojed by pamteis is under tho government of th e Groom of i 1 
and Art ithom tlie Molt In vtriue of his situat lou, he pie* 

i CIIAI/LKNGE, In a genet al sense, a sum- cedes dukes 'Hie emblem of the office of j 
, mons to light, whether m a dud or lu a chain hei lain, in European courts, Is a gold 
pugilist le eon test — In Law,an exception key, generallj weirn suspended from two j! 
to jurors, made by one who Is put on his gold buttons — Chamhhu.ain ok Lon- I 1 
trial: or the claim of a paity that attain PON, an officer of tlie eorporatfon, who n 
lureirs shall not sit tn tital u pern his cause, keeps the eltj money, presides over tho i 
i Tlie right of challenge Is given both In civil airairs of citizens and their apprentices, 

I and Ci im iua! cases, and extend* either to and presents the freedom of the city to . 

I the whole panel, or only to particular juiois. those who have faithfully served their , 

, In criminal cases, a prisoner may challenge apprenticeships. 

, twenty jurors, without assigning a cause, CHAM'HKllH, rooms or apartments bo- 

! whu ii is cu’ led a peremptory i hadenge longing to tho Inns of court. lu Anatomy, 

CHA LY'IJEATK ( chalybeiu * , belonging to two spares bet ween the crystalline lens aud 
steel Lai; from chain jet, steel Or.), 1 1 it the cornea of lhe eye, divided by the Ins. 

< pithet for waters in which lion forms the CIIAM'URE AR'DKNTK (burning cham- 

prinolpal Ingredient, as those of Tunbridge her : JY.), a chamber hung with black cloth. 
Wells, Obalybeates act chielly as absorb- In which stale prisoners in France, If of 
cuts and deobstruents high rank, were tried by tot rhllght When | 

CHAM, or KIIAM, the title of the sove- Francis 1 1 ., In tlie 16 th century, established 
reign prince of Tartary It is likewise up- a court to try the Protestants, who were 
, plied to the principal noblemen of Persia. usually condemned to be burned, the people 
i OHA'MA (Lat ; from ckimf, a gaping: called this court by the same name, in allu- 
j »>».), a genus of marine conchlferous mol- slon to Its awful sentences, 
j luscs, the species of which are attached by OHAME'LEONS (chamaile&n, literally the 
l one of tlie valves to rocks aud stones They earth-lion • from chamm, on the earth ; aud 
tre abundant In tropical seas, especially lean, a lion : Or ), reptiles of the lizard order, 
j , unongst coral reefs. forming the family of chavicelionida, aud 
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1 ' distinguished from the e „.u r members of Is there ready to defend It In single combat’ 1 
l, he order hi having' a long pieheii'ile tail. The sovereign drinks to him, and afterwards 
, h long slender pmtiu-ile tongue, ami the picsent* him with tin cup for lie- fee , 
toes arranged m lwo groups, three pointing The manor of Sciivelshj m Lincolnshire is 
forward* and two backward', forumig an held by ihe teuuie ot fulfilling the duties of 
apparatus lor grasping Thui lungs are the sovereign's champion, and the champion- 
1 i ipahle of gi eat extension The eoiuinon ship Is annexed to the manor. so that who- 
i ii-imeleon ■<; mlyans), . in animal about ever is lisowinr has the prmlegi of acting 
12 im lies long. Including the tail. Is auntlve as the tojal * hainpion This arose bj ex- , 
of Asia, Alili.t, and the south of Spain puss giant to a Marnnmi bj the Coiiquum 
Tradition has assigned bibulous propeities The manor passed l»t a leiuale heir to tin* 
to it The t hange of colour lor whit li n is bymoke faindv in which it is still vested 
ie mark ihte is supposed to aiise from the At George I\ 's coronation one of this fa- 
itle hihiiismiii, contain mg two differently in lly appealed a- the king’s champion Suite 
t oloured lajf i s, the Interior movable, and then there lnu been no coronation b.imim t 
t lieu fort t up, tide of modii\ mg the exterior (TIAN'CLL The choir of a churi b is 
, The (liameleon is exceedingly slow, dull, called i bam el fioui the can cel It (Lot ), tbo 
, Hud almost torpid Its lung tongue i~ si teen or lattice-work partition dmdmg if 
toveied at tlie e\tn mil) with a visi m Irom tbeliodyofthethurch.butiiotintu- 
iniu us, and is dm led out fm the puipose oi i epi mg the sight 

< iptuiiiig the Iiueiis upon which it sub- CllAVOKLLOlt (cuneellai ui >. tat), mi 
si'ts Irs eves ale i ip.ible of being moved dt i the Roman einperois, a iliicf not m 
independently of each otlni m si nbe, i»ut in England an office i in vt si m! 

CH A AIM IS ( Fr ), tin* a/nu traqus with high judicial powers The Lord High 

"t naturalist-., a species ot autilopc. »p- Chancellor of Great Hritain is one of tin 
I proaehing the goats m structure It lives pi inripal ollhers of the chi! government, 

! on the Alpine ranges of Europe and Western « l eated without w i it or paten t, by the* nine I 
| \sia It is veiy agile, and of diflh ult access, delivery of the king’s gnat seal into his ■ 
I so Hut only the mustdaring sport-onen can t u-tody Tie has pieiedcmi next after tic 1 
'ii> c » c d in kil'ing It w it li their rilh * It is Are hbishop of Canti t bun , who i omen tie xt 
about thne feet tn length, and two in after the royal fuuily lb is a ptlvy-eou’ 

1 height It* head icsciuhlcs that of the c illor by his offic.aml jitolmuior of tin 

■ c ommmi go it , but it has no hc’aid Its akin House of land- by prest uptiou He ap- 
is made Into soil leaf In r, tailed shammy points all the justice s of the peace througli- 

Hl AMMAI ILE (< Inthunmdon, Ulerally out the kingdom Persons exere istng this 
e it ih-apple* fimn thaiinu, on the eat th ; otflee iu fin mer times having been etclesi 
.iiitl melon, an apple, (it ), a plant belonging asttcs, and supeiinieiidoufs of the roy.il 
to the older of ComposiUv, vv oil known lor chapel, the Lend Chamellot Is st.vlcd kctptr 
its medicinal \ lit ties of the /ciny's conscience, and lot the same 

OHAAIPA'GNK, a fine brisk kind of wine, reason he Is visitor. In l ight of the king, of 
mi callt d from the distijetin Kt.tnco wheie 1 all hospitals and colleges of the kings 
it is produced , foundation, and Is patron of all the kings 

011AMTERTV (thump, a Meld , and pmti, j li\ lugs tated under the value of 20 ! pel 
divided i-V), In Law, an illegal bargain 1 annum In the king’s books lie is the m - 
made wltb eiiber idamtifr or defendant m neial gti.iidian of all Intuits, Idiots, and 
any suit, for giv mg pait of the land, debt, lunatics , has a control oven all public e lu- 
Are,., sued for, to t lie paitv who undertakes titles, and a jiulsdic lion of vast extent, as 
the process at his own expense tlie head of the law, m Ins court of chan- , 

CHAMTION ( camptone , from campo , a ceiy, but l liete i*a.i appeal fimu his dect- i 

field- Jtal.), a person who undertakes u bIou to the House of bmds Chanckm.ou 1 

1 com Imt In the place of another; sometimes ok a Catukoiiai., an offie cr who heals 1» s 
the word 1 b used for him who fights In hls I son read In the e liurih. Inspects school , 

| own cause In ancient tlmcB, when two bouts causes, w tiles Utters, applies the 
! champions were chosen to malutaln a cause, seal of the chaplet, keeps the books, &c 
1 It was always required that there should be a Chancellor of a Diocese, alayofileei 

■ decree of the judge to authorize the combat under a bishop, veisco in the canon and 

1 When the judge had pronounced sentence, civil law, and judge ot hls eouit Chan 

i the accused threw down a gage or pledge, cbllor of a Univlusity, an officer who 
i originally a glovo or gauntlet, which being BC’als the diplomas, or letters of degree, cfce 
lifted up by the accuser, they were both The chancellors ot Oxford and Cambridge 
, taken Into Bafe custody till the day appointed are generally selected from among tlie 
! for battle Before the champions took the prime nobility or highest personage* in 
| , field, their heads were shaved to a kind of tlie country, and hold office for life. Their 
i crow n, which was left at the top * they then duties are generally pei formed 1>\ vue-chan- 

I made oath that they believed the persons ccllors. — Chancellor of the Duchy 

I I who retained them to be In the right, &e of Lancaster, an officer appointed chleily , 
i They always presented an offering to the to determine controversies between the 

j c hurrh, that God might assist them In the king and hls tenants of the duchy land, , 

I battle. — Champion of the Kino, nil ami otherwise to direct all tlie king’s af- i 
officer who rides armed Into Westminster fairs leferable to his < ourt The holder of I 

Hall on the coronation day, w Idle thesove- the office Is a member of the cabinet ! 

I reign Is at dinner, ami by herald makes Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
proclamation, ‘That If any man shall deny officer who holds the highest place in that 
the king’s tor queen’s) title to tlie crown, he court, and take* care of the Interests of 
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! the crown He Is alwav a n member of the 
l Home of Commons, and has a scat In the 
cabinet The financial measures of the 
1 government are In his i haw He has 
j>ower, with tlie lord-treasurer, to lease the 
1 1 own lands, and witli others to « ompound 
for forfeit.ute of lands, on penal statutes; 
le his also trreat authority in managing 
j the royal revenues, ,md In all matter* re- 

I kiting to the fluumes of the stale 

I'UANCULLOlt OP THlfl OltDKU OP TIIB 
(•Aitl'Ku, auil other military oidiis, an 
officer who s» als the tommis-nous and in ill- 
duti s of the chapter and .i-semiiiyof tiie 
, I nights, kteps the ri gist or of their pio- 
> i oding*, mcl delivers their acts under the 
-e it of t lieir ord( i r 

CH \N'CE MEDLEY (a corruption of 
j ehaude vielet, an eager lonlliii ] t ), m 
i i Law, the accidental killing of a per-oii, not 
altoger In r without blunu, though without 
1 anv evil intention 

CHAN'CKRY. According to Lord Coke, 
tin* name Is derived from (Jam cl! anus, the 
j udK*‘ of the i ourt, wiio Is ho stj led a can - 
cellandu , because part of his duty is to 
cancel the toyal letters patent when 
wronglv granted In this eouit are two 
tribunals the legal, or common law court, 
and the eouit of eguitv. Tin former has 
jurisdiction in * are Jana*, to lepeal letters 
intent, and out of it Issue all ni igm.d 
wilts which pass under the glen sed, all 
! commissions of uses, sewiis, idiotcy, lu- 
! naov,Are. The e<jmtv side of the eouit is 
that gieat eouit of ojtutv and const ieiu e, 

I whose object Is to modtiute the ilg<>urof 
! the other courts tint ate hound by the 
si ri< t letter of the law In thU tout t, also, 
Is a luiinKu red rt lit f width the common 
law touits ate unable to give, «»i in which 
the relief given by them is inatletju ite, as 
I n eases of contracts, lor instance, when the 
< ourts of law can onlv give <1 images lor the 
hi each of tin m, the tourt c»l t liant cry will 
enfoicc specific peri o* mam e Ko,al-o, the 
latter court will gi ml injunctions to re- 
1 strim wrongful tuts, while the eouits of 
(oiiiuiou law, for the moat pai t, can only 
give damages for the injury done by tlie 
; w mugful act when committed. The court 
1 of < bant eiy has also largei powers than arc 
possessed by other courts, of causing the 
defendant to make discovery of matters 
known only to bun, ami winch may be ma- 
terial to the plaintiff's < use Lanes of trust 
' ;md mortgage ate eomii/aMi* onlv in tlie 
] cent of (hancci.\, no also, practically, 
j speaking, am the administration of the as- 
| sets of deceased pet sons, cases of partner- ' 
I ship, accounts, &c Thu judges of this 
I eouit, as now constituted, arc the lord- 
chancelior, the master of tlie rolls, two 
lords justices of appeal, and three vloe- 
( liaiireJlora. The decisions of the master 
of the rolls and the vioe-chanct llors mav 
t *o reviewed efrlicr by the lonl-cliaucellor 
L»r by the court of appeal In chancel }, which 
is a court composed of the lord-chancellor, 
and both or either of the lords justices, 
or of tho lords justices silting by them- 
selves From the decisions of the lord- 
chancellor, or of the court of appeal, there I 
ih an appeal lo the House of Loids 


CH AN'rFS, DorriuNK op, a branch of 
Mathen.aiu s, which intimates ratios of 
pro)* ibi l it \ 

CH AVLEAULE IU)3E, the 1/ihtscus mu 
talnlts ol Lum.i'u.n, or Marti men Jlosr lt« 
flowers me white at their Hist opening, 
ttiev then mange lo ablu-h-rose colour 
CHAVlJES, in Matin iil.it k h, tin* prtmu- 
t it louts oi vai lations which any numlurof 
tli i i gs mav undergo, in regard to posi- 
tion or order, &r ; as, the different ways 
l< tiers may be transposed, the rhnnges 
that may he rung on a given numhet of 

bells, Ac 

| CHAN'NT.L tcannii , a laual Lai i, Hit 
deeper pari ol a stiait, baj, or hnrbout, 
where the principal current flows, either <>f 
tide or fresh water, or which Is most ton- 
yeuu lit lor the tmrk of » ship— —Also, a 
mirow s t »a between two continent k, ora 
lontinent and an island , as tlie Hi ltisli, c r 

l Irish t Imn nel 

t'HAN'SONR, or (’ll V VZOB. the anmtoi} 
poems of tlie Piovemjals The} usually 
< misled of five stan/as and an envoy 
< HAN 'Tit Y (canto, I sing Lai ), a pl.u e 
In which to H.iy mass for houIs, or sing in 
div me worship 

t'HA'OS {Or), that confusion in wlmli 
matter is supposed to have existed hi foie 
the world was produced by the cie.it ive 
power of Ointiipotem e ; or, in otlnr word-, 
tlie unformed j>rimevai matter of whiili 
ever} thing was made 
ClIAP'EALT i Fr i, in Heraldry, an am lent 
i ip of dignltv worn l>> dukes, made of 
b< arlet velvet and lined with fur 
CIIAP'KL ( chapelle ), a place of divine 

worship, served by an Ini umbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. There are v.i- 
i mils kinds of chapels , as parochial chapels, 
distinct from the moth' r church , ihajtel s of 
ttt'-e, built in large parishes for tlie accom- 
modation of the Inhabitants , free chapels, 
winch were founded by different kings, 
t Impel a belonging to particular collect n ; 
domestic chapels, erected by noblemen or 
gontlenieu foj the use of their families ; 
ami dissenting meeting-houses, which aio 
hoiih i lines denominated chapel s. ! 

OIIAP'ELKY (chapt llerte • Fr.), the pre ! 
einet belonging to a chapel, In distinction 
from a pan sji, or that belonging to a church. ! 

CHAP' LAIN (chapelain t'r.), an e< ole- 1 
siastlc who perforins divine service in a 
i Impel , but It more commonly means one 
who attends upon a king, prince, or oUie* ■ 
person of <iuallty, for tho performance of 
clerical duties in the private chapel 
OHAP'LKT {Chapelet . Fr.), in a general , 
sense, a garland or wreath to he worn on 
the head In Arehlteeture.asinall mould- 

ing, carved Into beads, peai Is, &c. — CHAP 
lkt, a string of beads used by the Roman | 
Catholics, foi counting their prayers, called 1 1 
paternosters and ave-marias. This practice . 
is believed to have been introduced b} 

St. Dominick The chaplet 1 b used also h,v 
Mahometans at their devotions; but their 
heads are ail of the same size, and are not 
divided Into decades. They have a smaller 
and a larger chaplet • the smaller contains 
60 beads, and the larger 100 divided into 
three parts Other orientals make use of ' 
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1 chaplets, termed chains, consisting either 
of heads or links. 

CHAPTER (chnpitre Fr.), in Kccleslastl- 
cal polity, an asHemhly for the transaction 
of such business as comes within Its cogni- 
sance. Every cathedral is under the super- 
intendence of its dean and chaptir A 
meeting of the members of an order of 
knighthood Is also called a chapter 

CHA'R\CTER ( charaklir , from charaaso, 
I mark . Or ), in Its most obvious sense, de- 
notes a mark or sign made by writing, en- 
graving, &c Characters are literal, as the 
letters of an alphabet , numeral, as the «n it h- 
metlral figures, and emblematical, when 
they reptesent tilings or Ideas. 

CHARVDE (Fr), a thldb*, said to be 
named from its invcntoi ; and made upon 
a word the yyllables of which, when sepa- 
rately taken, are themselves words it 
consists of two parts — the first describing 
the syllables separately, the second allud- 
ing to the entire wot d , and It may he i ou- 
sulered complete if llie whole unites In an 
epigrammatic point, 

CHAH'COAL, an artificial fuel, consisting 
of wood depnved of its volatile const t- 
tuents It is usually prepared In the fol- 
lowing manuei the wood is cut into 
proper lengths, and duly arranged in piles 
or Hta< ks , and thoso being coated over 
with turf, and the surface covered witli 
plaster made of earth and i b.irooal-du&t 
well tempered together, to exclude tho 
air almost entirely, and prevent waste by 
combustion, are set on fire. In two or 
three days, when tho wood Is known to ho 
sufficiently charred, tho npertures, whh li 
had been left to give vent to the flames, are 
1 losed up , and, all an ess ol the* external 
air being ex< luded, the fire goe- out of it- 
self The vapour of burning charcoal is 
highly noxious: it is carbonic and, and Is 
found to possess many remarkable propet- 
rics Charcoal is black, brittle, light, and 
inodorous, and insists decay for an Indefi- 
nite period That made Irotu a dense wood 
has the curious propeity of condensing 
gases and vapours in its j sires. The great- 
est part of charcoal consists of the element 
carbon. — Animal Charcoal, or charred i 
bones, Is extensively employed as aflltei, 
in the purification of saccharine juices. 

CHARGE (Fr.), in a general sense, that | 
which is enjoined, committed, inti usted, or 
delivered to anothei, implying care, cus- 
tody, superintendence, or fulfilment of duty 
on his part.- — C hakon, in Law, tlio in- 
structions given by the judge to a jury. 

In Ecclesiastical Law, the instructions 
given by a bishop to the clergy of his dio- 
cese In Electricity, the accumulation 

of electric matter on tho coatings of electric 

jais. In Gunnery, tlio quantity of powder 

and ball, or shot, with which ugun is loaded 

In Heraldry, whatever is borne cm 

coats of arms In Military affairs, a 

signal to attack ; as to sound the charge 
Or the attack itself, which consists In rush- 
ing on an enemy with fixed bayonets, <fec. ; 
and the word is used for an onset of ca- 
valry as well as of infantry. 

CIIA'RIOT t carrhod : Wei.), in Antiquity, 
u car or vehicle used formerly lu war, and 


called by the several names of blga, trig a. ! 
quadnga. Ac,, according to the number of j 
horses which drew it. When the warriors < 
came to an encounter in cIobo fight, they 
alighted and fought on foot , hut as soon as | 1 
they were weary they retired Into their , 
chariots, Hiid thence annoyed their enemies I 
withdaits and missive weapons. We find > 
also frequent mention of currua falcoti, or 
chariots armed with books or scythes, with i 
which whole ranks of soldiers were cut 
down together . they were used not only | 
by the Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Ac ., 
but even by our British ancestors. The ; | 
lloman triumphal chariot, generally made , 
of ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, some- i 1 
times gilt at the top and ornamented with | 
crowns , and, to represent a victory more 
naturally, it was even stained with blood. 1 
it was usually drawn by four white horses, ; 
hut often by lions, elephants, tigers, hears, 
leopards, &e I 

CHAlt'LATAX ( Fr ), one who makes un- 
w T ai mutable pretensions to skill, and talks 
much m his own favour. The word orlgl- , 
naily meant an empiric, or quack, who , 
relutlcd his medicines on a public stage, 
and drew the people about him by his , 
buffooneries i 

OH A It LESS WA IN, in Astronomy, seven 
stars in the constellation called UraaMajor , , 
ortlieGie.it Bear. j 

CIUit'LOOh, the English name of a 
plant called by botanists Raphanus Raphu- 
niktrum, nat. ord. Cruet ferre It is a weed , 
very pern t c tous among grain. i 

CHARM ( carmen , a Verso: Lat.), magical 
words, eliai artei s, \ erses, Ac , imagined to 
liosscss sumo occult and unintelligible 
power, by which some have pretended to 
do wonderful things. 

CHART ( chart u . Lat ; from charttx , a leaf 
of paper : Gr.),.*tliydrcufruphlcalmap,diawn j 
for the use of navigators, and showing the 
situation of coasts, rocks, sand-banks, and 
sea-mai ks , also tho course of currents, the I 
depth of soundings, and the direction of 
regular winds. — Glouulau Chart, a me- 
ridional projection, in which the distance 
of tin ey e from the plane of the meridian, 
upon which the ptojectfon is made, is sup- 
posed to bo equal to the sine of an angle 

of 4.» degrees. Hbliohraphto Chart* 

( helios , the sun ; and grapho, I write: Or.), re* 
piesentattons of the sun, and of themaculw 

or spots obsened on its disk. MEROfc* 

tor’s chart, one on which the meridians 
arc straight lines, parallel and equidistant ; 
the parallels are also straight lines, but the 
distance between them Increases from the 
equator towards either pole, so as to bear 
always the same ratio to the degrees of 
longltudewbich they doon the sphereltself. 

Selknoobaphio Charts ( seltnl , the 

moon , and grapho, I write: Or.), represen- 
tations of the moon. 

CIIA R'TRR (same deriv .), in Law, a writ- 
ten Instrument, executed with certain 
forms, by which the sovereign bestows 
privileges on towns, corporations, &c 
Magna Charta is the name applied to the ! 
Great Charter of Liberties grauted to the I 
people of the whole realm by King John. I 

CHARTER- [’ARTY (parti, divided : Fr.) 
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In Commerce, an agreement respecting the CHK'GOE, or JIGGER (7»ul.), a species of 
hire of a vessel and the freight. flea, the Pulax penetrans of naturalists, 

CHARTISTS, a political party In Eng- which in warm countries bores into the , 
land, composed chiefly of the working human foot and lays Its eggs, which as they 
classes, who have embodied their principles Increase In slzo cause painful Irritation 
In a document called the ‘People’s Char- and Inflammation If not extracted 
ter,’ the leading points of which are uni- CHEETAH, or Hunting Leopard, the 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual par- Felut jubata of naturalists It Is a native of 
llaments, electoral districts, abolition of both Asia and Africa. In India It is trained 
property qualification, and payment of to hunt antelopes It stands rather higher 
members of parliament. than the leopard, with the same length. 

CI1 AltTlTLARY (Hoc CABTTTbARY.] CHEIROPTERA (cheir, the hand . pteron, 

CHARYB'DIS ( Chaiabdis : (it ), a vortex n wing* (ir ), the scientific name for the 
at the entrance of the Sicilian straits, family of bats [See Rat] 
which was much dreaded by the ancients CIIELO'NIA ( chelone , a tortoise : Or ), an 

CHASE (Chaste: F> ), in La av, a franchise, order of shielded reptiles, comprising the 1 
anciently granted by the crown to a subject, turtles and tortoises, which have horny | 
empowering him to keep wild animals foi jaws, something like a bill, destitute of 
his diversion, within a cert tin precinct, teith Bony plates above and below form 
but not authorizing the establishment of a sort of box, wlilth has holes through 

forest law within It Chasis-guns, in which project the head, tail, and legs, j 

! Maritime language, those used to the on a More than LTO species hn\e been discovered. , 
vessel that is pursued. In contradistinction divided into live families .—I Tcstudu 
to stem-chasers , which Are on the pursuer, nidtr, land tortoises feeding on vegetables. 

CIIA'SING (chaster, to drive out Fr ), in 2. Emydnltr 3 ('helydidee The species of 
Sculpture, t lie art of embossing, or repre- both thesi families inhabit ponds of fresh 1 
sentlng figure* on metals by a kind of water, and feed on an animal diet. 4 Tri- 
I basso nlisvo, punt bed out from behind, and onyetda-, inhabiting rivers, and feeding on 
carved on the front with small gravers both animals and vegetables 5 Chelonida-, 1 
OHAS'SEUllS (Fr.), a term for a select ihe true turtles, dwelling In the warmer 
body of infantry, formed on the left of a seas . some species feed on marine plants, 
battalion, and required to be particularly others on mollusca. 

light, active, and courageous Ciiab- I CIIKM'IRrKY, or C1I YM'ISTRY, the scl- , 

saints a ohkval, a kind of light horse in ence which investigates the Intimate nu- , 
the French service ture of bodies, their composition and pro- 1 

CHAT'EATT, a French woid formerh used pcrtlos, together with the rhanges they I 
for a castle or banmial seat In Pram i , hut undergo As an art. It is very ancient ; as 
now Bltnply for a country residence Chat- n science, it may be considered to have had 
eanx en Espagne (Fr , literally castles in Rb origiu In the beginning of the 17lli 
Spain), castles in the air. century. The alchemists were the llrst wlio 1 

CIIATOY'ANT (chatoyn , to sparkle : Fr.), cultivated It, expecting to And a memiBfor 
in Mineralogy, a bard suni-transpaieut the transmutation of metals into gold, and 
stone, generally very small, which, when a universal remedy for disease. They, of , 
cut smooth, reflects an undulating or wavy course, failed in these objects , but weow r o 
light, and Is of a yellowish grey or green to them many important discoveries, and i 

colour The word chatoyant Is also tlie invention of much of the chemical ai>- i 

used to express a changing undulating lus- paratus still in use To chemistry, more or , 
tre, like that of a cat’s eye in the dark. less scientifically pui sued, numerous arts 
CHATTELS (caliUla: Lot ), In Law, a term owe their bltth and progress; and to It , 
applied not only to movable goods but also, the physiologist must resort fot 1 
also to such things as rents Issuing out of the explanation of phenomena that, with- 
I, mi out its aid, can only be spoken of by con- j 

CHECK'-MATE (tehees, chess: Fr.), the jecture, although on a cot reet knowledge 
termination of a game of chesB, when the ! of them our health and happiness emi- 
adversary’s king Is In such a position that I nently depend. To facilitate the study of 
although it Is threatened with capture at this im]>ortant science, it is considered 
the next move It cannot escape from different points of view, and thrown 1 

CHECK' Y (Kamo deriv.), In Heraldry, a into divisions and subdivisions. It in- ! 
term for the shield, or any part of It, when eludes ail that relates to chemical affinity, 
it is dlvidtd Into checks or squares. and the cin urnst Alices by which It Is modi- ; 

CHEEKS, a general name among me- fled. It also considers the effects of light, | 
ch anios for those pieces of timber, &c.. In beat, and electricity ; Die nature of Biinpie ! 
any machine which form corresponding and compound bodies, and the lawsof their < 
sides, or which are double and alike. combination The chemist distinguishes ; 

CHEESE (caseua : Lai.), the curd of milk bodies into simple and compound sub- i 
coagulated by rennet, and separated from I stances. Simple substances comprehend 1 
the whey, then pressed or hardened In a such as have not hitherto been decom- j 

vat, hoop, or mould. Chkksk-prrhs, a posed. Compound substances arc formed by i 

machine for passing curd In the making of the union of simple or compound sub- n 

cheese. Chkkbh-vat, the case In which stances with each other. Chemical union 1 i 

curds are pressed Into the form of a cheese. Is not simply a mixture of the components, j 
CHEF-D’GSTJVRE (principal work : Fr.), such as would take place If we were to 
a masterpiece, or best performance of any Bhako together a quantity of white and 
artiBt black sand. An entirely new substance la 
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I formed with properties quite different from 
| any of the constituents When the con- 
stituent parts of bodies are separated from 
each other, the bodies are said to be de- 
composed, and the act of separating them 
is called decomposition ; on the other hand, 
when bodies are so Intimately united as to 
form new and distinct substances, their 
union Is distinguished by the name of com - 
bniation, The <henih*al Investigation of 
bodies, therefore, proceeds in two ways 
to analyst*, the separation of bodies by a 
series of decompositions, that we may ar- 
meit the knowledge of their constituent 
pirts, and by synthesis, a series of pro- 
teases giving rise to new comi>ounds ; and 
these two forms of investigation may ao- 
rompany and assist each other Chemical 
combinations take place In detlnite propor- 
tions, the ratio of the elements being con- 
stant ; and when a body is capable of uni- 
ting In several proportions with another, 1 
tliost proportions bear a simple numerical 
relation to each other It has, moreover, 
been found, that If a body A unites with 
other bodies x Y Z, the quantity of any of 
1 the latter which unites with a will repre- 
sent the quantity of It wlikh will unite 
with the otbeis, in case any union takes 
plate Lastly, the combining quantity of 
a compound is represented by the sura of 
i the combining quantities of its compo- 
, nents. Upon these laws, which have been 
1 ascertained by experiment, have been 
founded the equivalents of simple and 
compound bodies, that Is, the numbers 
which represent the relations In which 
i they unite one with another to form com- 
| pounds. [See Equivalent] When gases 
I combine, the combln it ion between equal 
volumes, or lietween volumes which bear a 
1 simple relation to each other. It generally 
' hap|tens that a body unites with another 
in more than one proportion , thus, oxygen 
unites with nitrogen In five different pro- 
portions, and in one compound there Is five 
i tunes as much oxygen as in another. Each 
of these compounds has different proper- 
ties from the others. What is very singular 
| ' is, that the same constituents combined in 
I the same proportions sometimes form com- 
) pounds of different properties. [Bee Iko- 
I meuioO As to the nomenclature of cho- 
1 tu leal substances. It must be explained, 
that whilst the elementary bodies reeelve 
I arbitrary names (those of new ly discovered 
, metals, however, being made to terminate 
In am), the names of compounds Rre framed 
according to definite rules. When non- 
metallic elements unite with metallic 
bodies, or with other iion-metalllc bodies, 
the compound is known by a name ending 
in ide, taken from the non-metalllc element, 
or from that one which is most opposed in 
character to a metal. Thus, compounds 
formed by oxygen and the metals are 
termed oxides, those of iodine aud the 
metals. Iodides, Ac. The oxides, however, 
are divided Into three groups. Those which 
resemble potash and soda, or the oxides of 
silver and lead, are termed Hlkallne, or 
basic oxides. Those which possess proper- 
ties opposed to the former, and have a 
strong tendency to unite with them, are 


termed acids, such as sulphuric acid. The , 
third group consists of oxides, which show i 
lu tie disposition for forming combinations, 
and are Btyled neutral oxides. When two 
acids are formed by oxygen and another 
element, the name of that which has the 
less proportion of oxygen terminates in 
ons, and that with the greater proportion 
of oxygen in tc ; thus sulphurous and sul 
plume acids The salts which these acid- 
form, when combined with bases, are dis- 
tinguished as sulphites and sulphates For 
a list of the elementary bodies, see Equi- 
valent 

( H KNOPODI'ACE.E, in Botany , anatural 
order of apetalous exogens, composed of 
herbaceous plants or small shrubs Many 
w < eds belong to tins order, hut other metu- 
bc is of it are of great value to man Shore 
pi'tntB of the genera Sal iconna, Salsula, and 
S tarda, were formerly the sources from 
which soda was obtained. Common Bpinage 
(Spinae xa ulttacea), mangold wurzel, and 
licet (both belonging to the genus Beta), 
and garden orach ( Atnplex kortens is), belong 
to the order. The seeds of Ciamnpiidtniu 
quinoa are extensivelv employed as food in 
Peru, under the name of rice Anollioi 
Chenopodxum is cultivated as a grain crop m 
the western Himalayas The common weed 
goose-foot is a species of the same genus | 
CHKll’llY (cerise. Pi , from Cera* us, a 
city lu Pontus, w nonce it was llrst brought 
to Home), the Vt tnius Ctrasus, a fruit, the 
original stock of which is the wild clieuy 
The grad u<il effect of cultivation has been 
the production of several varieties, all 
superior to the fruits of the parent -toe k 
The wood of the cherry tree Is much u-ed 
by turners, cabinet-makers, Ac. The gum 
that exudes from its bark is said to be, in 
nmnv respects, oqti ll to gum arable. 

CHEK'KY-LAriiEL, the name popularly 
given to the Cerasus Batnoteiasus, a shrub 
belonging to the same nat. ord as the 1 
almond, plum, and cherry. It Is not relate d 
to the true lam els. The leaves abound 
with prussic and 

CHER'SONESE (chersonisos • Gr ), a tract 
of land, of any indefinite extent, which is 
nearly surioumled by water, but is united 
to a larger tract by a neck of land or 
Isthmus a peninsula The peninsula of 
Greece was called the Chersonese. 

CIIERT, lu Mtueialogy, a sub-speclCB of 
rhomhoidal quartz, which often occurs In 
metallic veins It Is somewhat translucent, 
aud of various colours 
CHER'UBIM (Ileb , the plural of cherub), 
an order of angels, two of which, by the 
command of God, weie represented as over- 
shadowing the propitiatory or mercy seat. 
The form usually given to them by painters 
and sculptors Is a child’s head between 
w ings. In the celestial hierarchy they are 
placed next in order to the seraphim. 

CHESS (tehees Fr.\ a game played by two 
persons sitting opposite to each other, and 
having between them a chequered board, 
containing sixty-four squares, alternately 
white and black It is a game of Asiatic 1 
origin, but It has become a favourite with 
all civlll/ed nations. The Chinese pretend 1 
to have known it 300 yeats before the I, 
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I Christian era In the 6th century It was 
, brought from India to Persia, whence it 
j was spread by the Arabians and the Cru- 
' sailers all over the civilized world The 
chess-board is so placed that each plajer 
i has a white square at his right band Each 
| side has eight men, consisting of a king, 
i queen, two knights, two bishops, and two 
| looks or caHtles, besides eight pawns or 
| foot-soldiers. The object of the game 1 b to 
; bring the adversary's king into such a sltu- 
l atlon that he would be taken at the next 
l move, which Is called checkmating [See 

' t’HKOKJIATK.] 

I CHEST (auto. • Lat.; from kieti, a chest 
; Or.), in Anatomical language, the thorax , 
i that cavity of the body which is between 
I the neck and the belly, and contains Die 
i lungs, heart, Ac. 

I CHESTNUT, or CHEB'NUT ( ch&tmgne 
1 Fr ). The Spanish-Chestnut Is a noble 
I tree, the Cutanea vesoa of botanists it 
j produces a well-known edible fruit. -The 
i Horse-Chestnut, a tree of the genus 
J sffsculus, the fruit of which Is not eaten. 

The common kind Is a native of the north 
! of Asia, and admired for the beauty of its 
I flowers The scarlet-Jlowermg horse-cheetn at 
I is a native of Carolina and Hr.iy.il. 

! CII KVAI/-UK-FIUSE (a Fi icslaiid horse : 

I Fr). generally used in the pluial.CtiRVAUX- 
| oefiuhe, sfnkesof wood, pointed with lion, 
live or six feet long, flxed in a strong beam 
J and used as aience against cavalry, or to 
stop a breach, Ac. 

1 OilEVALl'ER (Fr.), a foreign title; a 
tav.ilier or knight. in Heraldry, a horse- 

man armed at all points. 

CH K VET (Fr.), In Architecture, a peculiar 
form of apse, almost exclusively confined 
fo French-Gothic churches, but something 
liko It is to be seen in Henry VII.’s chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. It lias been defined 
is nil apse enclosed by an open screen of 
(olumns, and opening Into an aisle which 
is in connection with npsidal chapels. 

I CH KVItETT'E (an andiron : Fr.), a mili- 
tary teim for a kind of gin, or machine, for 
raising guns or mortars into their carriages. 

CHKV'ltON (a rafter: Fr), in Heraldry, 
an honourable ordinary, representing two 
rafters of a bouse joined together, or meet- 
ing at the top. I’kr Chevron, a division 

of 'the field by two single lines, rising from 
the two base points, and meet mg In a point 
above, in the same way as the chevron. 

CHTAROSCU'RO (the dear obscure: 
•till), the art of distributing lights and 
shadows In painting, so as to give effect to 
the composition. It. Is of the highest im- 
portance, and is one of the most difficult 
! branches of an artist’s study, because of 
the want of precise rules for its execution. 
Rembrandt has rendered himself famous 
for the striking effect of his chuvro-oecuro. 

Oil I AfFTO LITE (c Mantas, marked with 
the Greek x, a cross; and lithos, a Btone: 
Or.), a curious kind of crystallized mineral, 
sometimes called macle. It consists chiefly 
of siiex and alumina, with a little oxide of 
iron 

CHIOA'NKRY (chicanene : Fr.), mean or 
unfair artifices used to perplex a cause or 
t herure the truth ; applied either In a legal 


sense, when justice is lutended to lie per. , j 
verted, or to disputatious sophistry. 

GHI'CORY, the popular name of the plant 1 ! 
known to botanists as Ctchonum intybus, I 1 
nat. ord. Composites The root is roasted, 
reduced to powder, and mixed with ground . 
coffee ! 

CHIEF (chef: Fr.), In Herahlrj, one of 
the honourable ordinaries, which occupies 
the upper part of the est utcheon. As the ! 
head is the chief part of a man, so is the I 
chief the principal part of the escutcheon . 

It contains a third part of the field I 

CHIL'BLA IN, a tumour occasioned by ; 
suddenly warming a cold part, or suddenly 
cooling a heated part : hence the portions 1 
of the body most subject to chilblains are i 
the toes, fingers, ears, Ac. 

CHIL'lAD (chiltaa, a thousand : Or.), the ' 
sum or mmi!>er of one thousand. Heme 
Chtl'iarch denotes the military commandet 
or chief of a thousand men ; OhiViarchy, a 
body consisting of a thousand men ; t'hilU- 
he'drun. a figure of a thousand equal sides , j 
and ChiTiagon, a figure of a thousand angles I f 
and Bides. j i 

CHILI/ED IRON, Iron cast in metal ) 
moulds, in consequence of which its sui fa< e ! 
is rapidly cooli d, and it Is rendered harder 1 
than when cast in ordinary moulds. > 

CHILTEHN-HC'NDREDS, a range of 
chalky hills, extending through parts of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, belong- 
ing to the crown, and having the office of 1 
Steward of the Cbiltern Hundreds attac lied 
to it As it is an established rule that a 
member of parliament receiving a place I 
under the crown cannot continue to sit , 
unless re-elected, the acceptance of the | 
stewardship of the Chiltoru Hundreds is a J 
formal manner of resigningaseut The term 
Chiltrni is applied, generally, to hundreds 
that lie In the hilly part of a county. 1 

OHIME'RA (chimaira : Or ), in It s modern j 
acceptation, a vain or idle fancy ; a creature ) 1 
of the imagination, full of contradictious 1 
and absurdities In fabulous history, a 
monster with three heads, that of a lion, a i 
goat, and a <n agon, vomiting flames. The I I 
fore parts of the body were those of a Hon, ! 
the middle was that of a goat, and the hinder 
parts were those of a dragon. 

CHIMES ( chut mare , to call: Ital.), tlie 
musical sounds of hells struck with bum- 
mers, often arranged, and set In motion by 1 
clockwork In a clock, a kind of periodical | 
music, produced at certain hours by a par- | 
tlcular apparatus. 

CHIM'NKY (chennnte: Fr.; tromkammon, 
a furnace : Or, \ In Architecture, a structure ! 
of brick or stone containing a funnel to 
convey smoke and other volatile matter | 
through the roof of a building, from the 1 
grate or hearth. j 

CHIMPAN'ZKE, the Troglodyte $ niger , a ; 
large ape, Inhabiting the western coast of 
Africa from about 10° N. to 10° 8. of Die , 

! equator. It attains the height of four feet, 1 
and Its body Is clothed with long coaise 1 
black hair, but the hands, face, and large 
ears are naked The teeth resemble those 
of man. The head is flattened above, and 
has a retiring forehead, and a high bony 
crest over the blgb brows. The facial angls 
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i In 85 n . The fore-fingers, wlien the animal Is 
| upright, do not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer edge of the 

I foot It Is said that they live in societies 

I I in the wood. Specimens have been brought 
| alive to tills country, and, though good- 
'I tempered when young, they become foro- 
1 1 clous as they grow older. 

; . CHINA, CHEAT WALL OF Tills won- 
derful work was elected about 2000 years 
Rgo, for the purpose of protecting the 
I j Chinese people from the attacks of the 
i I northern Tartars Its length is computed 
! ! at 1260 miles, and it proceeds up the hills 

I ! and through the valleys, regardless of the 

difficulties of the way. There are squaie 
i l ewers, about 37 feet high, at irregular inter- 
' v.ils The interior of Hie wall is earth or 
I rubbish, cased on each side with stone 
or hr lek, and having on the top a platform 
' . ot square tiles Its height is about 20 feet, 

| w ith a thickness of 25 feet at the base, and 
! 2 l feet at the top. Millions of labourers 
! were employed upon It, by tire first uni* 

I M t«*al monarch of China, for ten, or, as 
Mime think, for only five years. It is now 
, falling to ruin 

I CUrN'A-WAItE, take- Its name from 
I China, whence the Hutch and English mer- 
i » bants first brought this species of ceramic 
| niamifac ture Into Europe , and is also called 
J poi edmn, from t he Portuguese vorcMana, a 
tup or vessel. [See Poroklain J The Japan 
(Inna is considered superior to all other, 
of oriental manufacture, in its close atul 
I lorripact granular texture, its sonorous- 
I ne-s when struck, its extreme hardness, 
I Its smooth and shining appearance, and its 
< inability of being used for boiling liquids 
'\ ith the Chinese potters, the preparation 
, oi the (lay is carried on constantly, and 
it, usually remains in the pits from ten to 
i twenty years prior to being used, for the 
1 longer it continues there, the greater is its 
value. The Dresden china lias some qua- 
lities which render it decidedly super ior to 
theorluntal. It exhibits a compact, shining, 

I uniform texture, resembling white enamel, 
I while it possesses firmness, solidity, and 
| hon-fuslblllty by heat The manufacture of 
china has been carried to a plt< h of great 
excellence In France and England. The 
i requisite materials for the best hard china 
are sparingly supplied by nature , but mo- 
dern chemistry has thrown much light on 
the ceramic art, not only in enabling the 
, manufacturer to analyze more perfect !y the 
bodies which constitute these wares, but 
i also in determining the exact proportions 
In which they combine ; and if proper alten- 
t ion la paid to the proportions of the several 
components, there Is seldom any failure. 

I I Hillca obtained from flints, and alumina, are 
' the Indispensable ingredients; and when 

these subBtances are properly combined by 
means of water, their reciprocal tendencies 
j cause so strong a union that, although 
i hardened merely by evaporation, they re- 
; slst decomposition by tire atmosphere. China 
is either painted by the hand, which is the 
most beautiful, but most expensive way; 
or tbe designs are very Ingeniously trans- 
ferred from an engraved copper plate, by 
means of paper. The colours or euamels 


with which these designs are executed on j 
the glazed surface of ware, w ith substances 1 1 
so vltriflahie as readily to acquiro lustre at a , | 
moderato heat, have not yet been in use 1 1 
quite a century. I 1 

CHINTZ, a pei uliar pattern on calico, In 
whit h flowers and other devices are printed 
In five or six different colours, on a white oi 
coloured ground. 

CHIRA'GRA ( Or. : from cheir, the hand , 
and « pra, a catching). In Medicine, a name 
for gout in tiie hand. 

CHl'ROGRAPH (cheirographon • from 
cheir , the hand ; and graphu, I write : Or), 
among the Anglo-HaxonB, any publiclnstru- 
ment of gift or conveyance, attested by ( 1 
the sulisi riptlon oi dosses of witnesses. A | 
deed requiringa counterpart was engrossed | 
twit e on the same piece of pan hment, with 1 
a space between, on which wa* written chiro- ' ' 
graph ; and the parchment being cut througli 
this word, one portion was gi\en to each 
p.uty The chirograph was alHo am letitly 
used for a fine ; and this manner of engross- 1 
log fines, and cutting the parchnn lit m two , 
pieces, was, until recently, retained in the i' 
chirographer’s office, in the Court of Com- j ; 
iuon Pleas. i 

CHIROL'OGY [Chur, the hand ; and logos, \ j 
speech Oi ), the art or practice of com- , | 
munlcHting thoughts by signs made with | 
the hands and fingers, as a substitute foi ; , 
language. I I 

CHI'ltOMANCY ( cheir , the hand; and || 
manteia, piopliet y Or), a species of dm- |i 
nation, diawn from the different lines and . 
lineaments of a person’s hand. The modern 1 
word is palmistry Social books which I 
rank amongst the curiosities of iitcratuie I 
have expounded the mysteries of chiro- ; 
inancy When credulity was more general 1 
Mian at piesent, chiromancy was much 
practised Sir Thomas Browne had evi- 
dently an inclination to it, from the way 
he spoke of * certain my Btiral figures in our 
hands ’ 

CUIltON'OMY ( cheironomia ftom cheu , 
the hand, and nemo, I manage Or), in 
Antiquity, theart of representing any trans- 
action by the gestures of the body, more 
especially by the mot ions of the hands. This 
made a part of liberal education ; it had the 
approbation of Socrates, and was ranked by 
| Plato among the political virtues 

CHIS'LKU, the ninth month of the Jewish 
, year, answering to the hitter part of Novem- 
ber and the beginning of December. 

CHITON (a coat of mail : Or ), a genus of i 
marine uiollusca, remarkable fur the eight i 
plates with which the upper part of the j 
body is protected The undei par t forms the j 
disk-like foot by which the animal moves. 
The genus is placed amongst the Gasteropo- I 
da, and more than 200 species are distributed i 
throughout the woild Ten species are j 
known on our own shores I 

CHIV'ALRY (chevalene: Fr.), the name 
anciently given to knighthood , also the 
martial exploits and quallfli ations of a 
knight Chivalry, as a military dignity, is 
supposed by some to have been first esta- 
blished soon after the death of Charlemagne 
and by others to have arisen out of the 
crusades, because in these expeditions many 
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j 1 chivalrous exploits were perform* d, and a 
, proud feeling of heroism was engendered. 

I In describing the origin, object, and cha- 
racter of this military institution, Gibbon, 
the historian, thus speaks of a successful 
candidate for the honour of knighthood, 
and eulogises the profession: ‘He was 
created a knight in the name of God, of 
fit. George, and of Rt Michael the Arch- 
angel. He swore to accomplish the duties 
of his profession • and education, example, 
and the public opinion, were Hie inviolable 
guardians of his oath. As the < Irimplon of 
, Hod and the 1 idles, he devoted himself to 
i speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to 
protect the distressed . to practii e courtesi/, 
a virtue less familiar to the InlldelH , to 
| despise the allurements of ease and safety ; 

and to vindicate in every perilous ad ven- 
, ture the honour of his character. The 
abuse of the same spirit provoked the illi- 
terate knight to disd tin the arts of luxury 
i and peace; to esteem himself the sole 
i judge and avenger of his own injuries, 
and proudly to neglect the laws of civil so- 
li fiety and military discipline Yet the be- 
nefits of this institution, to refine the 
, temper of barbarians, and to infuse some 
i principles of faith, justice, and humanity, 

, were strongly felt, and have been often 
i obseived The asperity of national pre- j 
I jmliee was softened; and the community 1 
| of religion and arms spread a similar colour 
i and generous emulation over the face of 
i Christendom Abroad in enterprise and 
i pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, 

I | the warriors of even count! y were per- 
j 1 petually assonated, and impartial taste 
! I must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
, i Olympic games of classic antiquity In- 
1 stead of the naked spectacles which ««»r- 
I , rupfed the manners of the Greeks, and 
j , banished fiom the stadium the virgins and 
I i matrons, the pompous decoration of the 
i i lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and high-horn beauty, from whose 
| ! hands Lhe i onqueror received the prize of 
|| his ilex ter I tv and courn ge. 
j CHL A'MYft (iMt , from chlamils . Or.), In 
Antiquity, a tuoad woollen upper garment, 

1 j or scarf, worn by Grecian horsemen, parti- 
' i eularly by tlio^e belonging to the army 
I OHLO'RAL (an abbreviation formed from 
| the chlor of chlorine, and the al of alcohol), 
a chemical substance, consisting of chlo- 
rine. carbon, and oxygen, obtained by the 
act ion of chlorine on alcohol It is a 11m- 
piJ, colourless liquid, similar In odour and 
appearance to tho oily fluid w-hich chlorine I 
forms with olefiant gas; but differing from : 
It essentially In density and volatility 1 
CHliO'ltATE, in Chemistry, a compound 
| of chloric add with a salifiable base. 

I OHLO'IUDK, in Chemistry, a compound 
of chlorine with another substance, as the 
chloride of mote, chloride of calcium, Ac. 

CHLO'RINE (chlflros, green: Or), a 
greenish gas, discovered by Scheele in 1774. 
It is not only irrespirahle, hut produces 
the most Injurious effects when tncau- j 
tlnusly inhaled It is an elementary body, 
and is nearly twice as heavy as water. Sub- J 
milted to pressure, it forms a liquid, l’hos - 1 
plmrus, and some of the metals, in a finely I 


divided state, take fire spontaneously in it. 
Its most remarkable property Is its power 
of bleaching ; and it has rendered the old 
and tedious method of exposuie to the air 
unnecessary It is liberated from sea f-.ilt 
bv Hulpliurlr acid and peroxide of manga 
nr**e It combine- with hydiogen to form 
a powerful a< id, the hydro* hloric 

CU LO'ltITE, a mineral of a grass-green 
colon i , opaque, and composed of small shin- 
ing grains Tr is usually found in small 
masses In srhNt, and it is considered a 
form of ml« a 

CHLORO C WIBON'IO Arm, a compound 

of chlorine and carbonic oxide, formed by 
exposing a mixture of the two gases to the 
direct solar ravs 

ClJLO'KOFOItM (chlorine and fartnvlc), 
called also chloro-formyle, or tlie perchloruio 
of formyls ; a new anaesthetic agent, used ns 
a substitute for sulphuric ether in surgerv. 
Its constituents are two atoms of carbon, 
one of hydrogen, and Hire© of chlorine. 

It is a dense, limpid, t olotirless liquid, 
readily evaporating, and possessing an 
agreeable, fiagrmt, etherlal odour, and a 
saccharine pleasant taste. When poured 
upon water the greater part sinks in glo- 
bules, which are of a milk-white appearance 
If the chloroform Is not perfectly free from 
alcohol It is pre part d, on the large scale, 
by cautiously distilling a mixture of good , 
commercial chloride of lime, water, and al- | 
cohol The whole product passes over with j 
the first portion of the water When Its | 
vapour Is inhaled. It induces Insensibility | 
more rapidly and effectually than t lie vapom | 
of ether; heme Its use in the perfonnain e , 

I of painful surgical operations. A llttleof the | 

I liquid diffused upon the Interior of a hollow- i 
j shaped sponge, a pocket-handkerchief, or a I 
, piece of linen or paper, and held over the , 
mouth and nostrils so as to be fully tnliah d, 

, generally snlfiees In about a minute or two , 
i to produce the desired effett, hut from its ; ! 
action on the heart, it ought never to be ad- 
ministered except under the superintend- 
ence of a medical man 

I CHLOKO'PAL (chlOros, green ; and opal- \ 

[ hot, the opal : Or), a greenish-yellow mine- , 

I ral, associated with the opal of Hungary. . 
It Is a hydrated silicate of iioti . 

GHLO'ROPHANR (chlnros, green; and 
phaino, I make to shine Or ), In Mineralogy, i 
! a variety of fluor spar, found in Siberia* 

| When placed on a heated Iron It gives a 
1 beautiful emerald green light. 

CHLO'ROPH Y L (chloros, green; and 
lon, a leaf Or.), the green matter of the > 
leaves of vegetables 

CHhORO'RlH (chloros, green: Or.), n dls- i 
ease Incident to females, characterized by a 
pale or greenish hue of the Bkln. 

OHOC'OHATE, a cake or paste, made from 
the kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and 
some aromatic substance, such as cinna- 
mon or vanilla. 

CHOIR (chores: Or.), that part of n ra- 
thedral where the service Is performed, i 
Also, the body of singers there assembled. 1 
Hence the word chorister Is used for a 
singer whose vocal powers are exercised In 
divine service. 

CHO'KE-DAMP, the miner’s name for - 
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j ! carbonic arid gas, which is frequently found 
I tr mines and Is irrespirable [See Damps J 
j OHOL'AGOGUES (chnloa, bile ; and ago, I 
I 1 conduct; Or.), medicines which expel or 
| e\ acuate bilious faeces 

OUOI/ERA (Or., f 1 urn choll, bile), a dls- 
j ease of which there are two species Cho- 
, ' It i a spontanea, which happens In hot seasons 
I without any manifest cause : and Cholera 
I accidental is, which occurs after the use of 
; food that digests slowly and Irritates. In 
warm climates It is met with at all sea- 
sons of the year, and its occurrence is 
very frequent ; but in England and other 
cold climates it Ik prevalent in the middle 
of summer, panic ularly in the month of 
I August, aud the severity of the disease 
, 1 lias usually been greater in piojnirtion to 
j, the intensity of the heat It is charac- 
1 } tcrized b\ an evacuation of Idle, attended 
I with anxiety, painful gripings, vomitings, 

! spasms of the abdominal muscles, and 
I those of the uilves of the legs. Tlio disease 
I sometimes proc eeds with violence, and, if 
unchecked in its only stages, great depres- 
I slon of strength ensues, and it may quickly 
I terminate in death. But it must not he 
confounded witli the 
OHO'LKRA MOR'BUS (tholera and mar- 
hue, a disease; Lat ). the Asiatic, or spas- 
I mothc cholaa. In Hindustan, spasmodic 
I cholera has probably always existed as a 
I comparatively mild disease ; hut tlieie Is no 
j evidence to show that the Indian cholera 

I ever bore the epidemic character, or was 
entitled to rank with pestilential scourges 

I I of the worst description, till August, 1817, 
l! when It suddenly broke out with unpie- 

I redented malignity, attacking the natives 
; first, and manifesting itself among the Euro* 
'I peat is iu the following month It raged 
| w 1 tli great violenc e, from .January to May, 

, 1818, extending Its destiuctivc influence 

, across the countiy from the mouth of the 
Gauges to its confluence with the Jumna. 

: It appeared in Its most malignant foim at 
Benares, where In two months 15,000 per- 
I sons perished In the disti let of Gorrakpore 
3(),ooo were carried off iu a month By No- 
| vember the epidemic had reached the grand 
i army, commanded by the Alanjuts of Hast- 
! tugs, consisting of lo.ooo troops and 80,000 
followers • and In twelve days nearly ©000 
men had fallen victims to It Previous to 
the 14th, it hadovorspread the camp, Bparlng 
neither age nor Bex; from the 14th to the 
20th, the mortality had become so extensive 
that the stoutest hearts were yielding to 
despair, and tho camp wore the aspect of 
a general hospital. The noise and bustle 
i almost Inseparable from the presence of a 
i multitude of human beings liad nearly sul>- 
slded into stillness : aud nothing was to be 
heard but the groans of the dying, or the 
walling for the dead. In 181© It roached the 
kingdom of Arracan : It then extended i tself 
Into Slam, and after destroying 40 , ikio In 
Baku, the capital. It passed Into the penin- 
sula of Malacca. From thence it travelled 
to China. Canton was attacked in 1820 , and 
at Pekin the mortality was so frightful that 
I the government was obliged to have the 
I dead interred at Its own expense From 
I China it passed to the Philippine and Spice 
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Islands. Thus, in little more than two j 
years, did it traverse a space, in Eastern 
Asia, of 1300 leagues from north to south, 1 
and about 1000 leagues from west to east. 
During the next two years Arabia, Persia, j 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, were overrun by ! 
the dreadful pestilence In September, 1823, 
it entered Astracan, a large and populous 
town on the northern shore of t he Caspian, i 
As soon an tills became known to the Rus- 
sian government, a medical commission, 
composed of six physicians, was despatched 
to investigate Its diameter, and every pre- , 
ventlve measure was resorted to How far 
these precautions were connected with the j 
result It may be difficult to decide ; but ccr- ' 
tain It is, the disease got no farther in that 1 
direction that year than Astracan, and did j 
not again visit Russia until towards the j 
close of 1828, when it unexpectedly appeared i 
at Orenburg, and In 1830 it again made its < 
insidious entrance at Astracan. At length 1 
it real lied M oscow, where a cordon sanitaire I 
was speedily established, temporary iios- 1 
pltals erected, aud the emperor himself I 
visited the town when the disease was at j 
its height. At first the mortality was as I 
great as nine-tenths of all who were at- I 
tacked, but the number who were infected ! 
gradually decreased, and the mortality pro- I 
portionately diminished. Poland, Prussia, 
and other parts of Germany , soon after felt i 
its devastating effects • in November, 1831, 

It reached England; in March, 1832, It broke 
out at Paris, where 20,000 fell a sacrifice to ; j 
it in a short time, and in June, 1832, it | 
appeared at Quebec, In Canada, and subse- i 
quently spread over the whole American j I 
continent In I849and 1854 it reappeared in | 1 
nil Its terrors, and, as in 1832, made the 
tour of the globe; the main points in which 
it differed from the former visitation being | , 
the longer continuance of the disease iu the 
places visited, the greater tendency to sub- i 
side and reappear, and the higher mor- 1 
tality it occasioned. The most remarkable | 
feature of this disease is the suddenness , 
of Its attack. It begins with watery dfar- 
rhoea, or other generally slight indisposi- 1 
tlon, which is followed by vomiting or |l 
purging of a w lute or colourless fluid, j 
violent cramps, and great prostration and 
a collapse, whuli occur at the same tuna l. 
with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly | 1 
after them. Should the patient survive the , 
last train of symptoms, a state of excite- 
ment and fever supervenes. For a con- , 
siderahie time the medical world was much ' 
divided In opinion as to the contagious or J 
non-contagious nature of cholera; the dis- I 
putes on this subject, however, have now ! 
nearly subsided, the great majority of 
medical men being persuaded that the \ 
disease is epidemic, and not contagious in 
its character. 

CHOLESTERIC ACID ( choU , bile; aud 
stereos, solid : Or.), a peculiar acid, formed i 
from choleeterine and nitnc acid. It is in , 
crystals of a yellowish-white colour, scared/ 
soluble in water, but perfectly so in boiling 
alcohoL 

CHOLE8TERINE (same deriv.), a pearly 
substance, found abundantly in human 
biliary calculL | 
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| CHONDHOI/OGY (ihondtoi s, a cartilage , 
aiul logos, a discourse . Oi.) t a description of 
cartilages 

OHOP'STIOKS, tlie Chinese substitute* 
for our knife and fork at meals %'hey are 
thin pieces of Ivory, ebony, or bamboo, and 
are used with extraordinary dexterity in 
carrying food to the mouth, the smallest 
pieces being readily laid hold of and con- 
veyed to the lipH. More than 400 millions 
of the human race employ these simple 
Implements 

CHORD ( chord P, the stilng of a lyre . Gr ), 
In Music, the combination of two or nioie ' 
sounds heard at the same time, and forming 
a concord or discord , hh a third, fifth, and j 

eighth. In Geomelrv, a right line drawn 

from one part of the arc of a cncie to an- 
other. 

OH ORE 'A {choros, a dance* <?».), ad 
which manifests itself in couvulsiv 
tions of the limbs, face, head, and trunk, 
and is called St, Vitus's dance. It is mosl 
common In early life, from ten or twelve t< 
puberty. The early stages should be atten- 
tively watched, and great care should I 
taken In the cure, lest idles of it be r< 
tamed through life. 

CHORE'UB {Lai. ; from choreios, literally, 
belonging to a dance: Gr), In Ancient 
Poetry, a foot of two syllables, tho first long, 
and the second short , the Trochee 

CH OKI AM 'HUS, in Ancient Poetry, a 
compound foot, consisting of a choreus and 
an Iambus 

CHOROG'RAPHY ( chorographin , from 
chOra, a district; and guip/w, 1 write: (Jr), 
the ari of delineating or describing some 
particular country or piovinte 1 l differs 
from geography as a description of a parti- 
cular country differs from tbutof the whole 
earth, and ft om topography as thedescri ptlon 
of a couni ry from that of a town or district 

OHO'ltOl D ( chonon , leather; and ados, 
appearance: Gr.), in Anatomy, the coat of 
the eye immediately under the sclerotica; 
also the Inner membrane investing the 
brain, 1 lie pla mater, &r 

OHO'RUB (i choros : Gi ), In ancient dra- 
matic poetry, one or more persons present 
on the stage during the representation, 
uttering an occasional commentary on the 
piece, preparing the audience for events 
that are to follow, or explaining circum- 
stances that cannot be distinctly repre- 
sented Several examples of its use may he 
referred to by the English reader in tho 
plays of Shakspeare. I n Tragedy, tlie chorus 
was at first the sole performer , at present 

It is wholly discontinued on the stage 

Ghobub. in Music, those parts of a song at 
which the whole company are to join the 
singer in repeating certain couplets or 
verses. 

CHOUGH ( ceo : Sate.), or red-legged crow, 
tlie Fregilue graculus of naturalists. It is 
nearly of the size of the common crow, and 
mischievous like the magpie. In this 
country It builds In cliffs and old buildings 
near the sea, and is chiefly found In Corn- 
wall, hut it Is an Inhabitant of various parts 
of Europe, and has been met with In the 
Himalayas, Its plumage Is black, the bill, 
legs, and feet red. 1 


OHIUKM, or CU KIH'OM (chnsma, an 
ointment: Gr), In tlie Romish and Greek 
churches, the oil used in the administration 
of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction It is c onsecratcd in Holy 
Week, with manj ceremonies. 

CHltlST'MAS-ROSE, tho Jlelleborus nigei 
| of botanists, a plant belonging to a poison- 
i ous genua It takes Its commou name from 
I putting forth its white flowers about 
Christmas. 

I CHIILST’S-THOKN, t he PaUurue aculeaiii* 
of botanists, nat order. It hamnacem, a deci- 
duous thorny shrub, which growB In the 
south of Europe and Judiea. It is thought 
that the crown of thorns at the crucifixion 
was taken from this plant. The fruit is 
curious, somewhat resembling a head with 
a hroad-brinmied liat. 

CHKO'MATE, in Chemistry, a *alt oi 
t (impound formed by the union of chroinu 
acid and a base. 

Oil ROM AT'IC ( krome , colour; Gr), In 
Music, a term Indicating that which pro- 
ceeds by several consecutive semitones. 

OHItOM AT'ICS fsame deriv ), that part of 
optics which explains the several properties 
of light and colour Mew ton showed that 
colour Is not a quality Inherent In bodies 
If viewed in light of any paitlcular colour, 
they are of that colour. Every substance, 
howe\ er opaque in ordinary ciri unistances, 
if sufficiently thin, is capable of transmit 
ting light* thus gold. Hence, all ponderable 
matter absorbs some light: the rest is ie- 
flected.or, if not extinguished lu its passage, 
is transmitted. A poitlon of tho light which 
falls on evuy hodv passes through its sur- 
face, and is to some extent reflected hack 
by it s pai I It les But tlie different coloured 
rays are unequally absoibed, which gives 
rise to tlie production of colours with that 
portion of the absorbed rays whit h are re- 
flected back, and reach the eye of the spec- 
tator. Colour Is produced by the inter- 
ference of rays [see Intkukkrknch], and 
also when white light is decomposed by 
means of a refracting body of appropriate 
shape. [See HPucrrium.] 

CHRO'MIUM (same daw.), in Mine- 
inlogy, a metal which in its highest de- 
gree of oxidation is an add (chromio acid t 
of a ruby red colour. It takes its namo 
from the various and beautiful tints which 
Its oxide and acid communicate to theiuln- 
rals Into whose composition they enter 
Thus chrome gives a fine deep green to the 
enamel of porcelain, &e. Chrome yellow, 
the artificial chromate of lead, is a beauti- 
ful pigment. Chromium itself is obtained 
from the oxide by exposing it along with 
charcoal, to tlie highest heat of a powerful 
furnace. It is hard, brittle, and of a greyish 
white coloui. It 1 b very difficult to melt, 
and the strongest acids have little effect 
upon It. Its specific gravity is 6H; Its 
equivalent 26*7. Bichromate of potash, 
which forms fine red tabular crystals. Is 
largely manufactured for the use of dyers, 
photographers, and others. 

OHRO'MO-LITHOG'RAPHY. The obtain- 
ing lithographic impressions by means of 
coloured inks. [See Lithoq'bapktJ 
CHKOM'JC ( chrtmos , time: Gr.), In Modi- 
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elm*. a term applied to Inveterate diseases 
or those of long duration ; in contradistinc- 
tion to those which make more rapid pro- 
gress, and are termed acute. 

OH RON'OG RAM ( chronos , time ; and 
gramma, a writing Or ), an Inscription m 
v hlch a certain date or epoch is expressed 
1»\ some of the letters. They are some- 
times in a larger character Thus, in a medal 
of Gustavos Adolphus, * chrlstVs DVX. ergo 
tilVMphVg,’ ‘Christ was our leader, hence 
our success.' ‘MDXWVTI’ Indicates the 
3 car MDXX VII. 

UHRONOL'OGY (chronologia : from ch i tb- 
it oh, time; and logos, a discourse : Or), the 
hi lence which determines the dates of 
events and the civil dlstinctMius of time. 
The divisions of time are either natural or 
aitfflefal; the natural are the year, month, 
week, day, and hour, deduced from the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and suited ti 
the purposes of ordinary life , the artificial 
me the various era*, commencing w 1th ar- 
bitrary epochs, or important eventB. The con- 
I fusion and doubt attending chronologic.il 
| icsearch arise not only from the number of 
eras, but from their subdivision Thenatu- 
! i.ii divisions of time are not always em- 
i ployed. Tlius, the lapse of time lias been 
i frequently estimated by generations, oi the 
reigns of kings. And even when the solar 
3 car was used, as neither its beginning nor 
cud is marked by any striking event, its 
precise length was not at iirst accurate]* 
ascertained Sometimes the holar year 
vas adopted, aud sometimes the lunar, 
si L others, as among the Jews, a combina- 
tion of both Hence there Is little agree- 
ment between clironologers rcgaiding tbe 
most important events of antiquity. There 
have been upwards of 200 difleient calcu- 
lations of the number of years between the 
1 1 cation and the commencement of the 
Christian era; and there are 3501 years of 
dilfeience between tlio longest and shot lest 
pt riod assigned 

OHUONOMTCTFR (chronos, time; and me- 
turn, a measure : Or ), a watch of a peculiar 
construction, or any instrument that mea- 
sures time with great exactness Chrono- 
meters are at present much employed by 
ii ivlgators In determining the longitude at 
sea. They differ from watches chiefly in 
the principle of their escapement, which is 
so constructed, that the balunce is entlicly 
free from the wheels during tbe greater 
part of Its vibration, and is compensated 
for changes of temperature: also the balance 
spring, unlike that of a watch, is a spiral, 
•w hose ooils are all of the same size, and not 
In the same plaue 

OHRYS'ALIB (chrusallis, from chrusos, 
gold : Or.), or AUHB'lia ( aurum , gold Lat.), 
the second metamorphosis of a lepldopte- 
rous insect, after which it becomes a butter- 
fly or moth. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (c hrusos, gold , and 
anthos, a flower : Or.), in Botany, a genus 
of plants with handsome flowers appearing 
In autumn, nat. ord. Oomposxta 

CHRYS'OBERYL ( chrusoberullos . from 
thrusos, gold ; and berullos, a beryl ; Or.), a 
yellowish gem, generally found In small 
round pieces, or crystallized in eight-sided 


prisms It is used In Jewellery, and Is next 
to the sapphire in hardness, its chief con 
stltuents are alumina and gluclna. It has 
been found In Brazil and North America. 

CHRmB'OLITE ( chrusos , gold ; and lithos, 
a stone T Or.), a mineral of a greenish hue, 
often transparent It is sometimes gra- 
nular, and at other tlmeB occurs in small 
crystals It Is found in Upper Egypt, and 
is employed in jewellery It is composed 
of magnesia, silica, and oxide of Iron 
Olivine is console! ed a variety of it. 

CHILYSOM'ELA (chrusos, gold ; and me- 
las, black 'Or), a genus of phytophagous 
beetles The elytra usuallj possess a me- 
tallic lustre 

CHRYSOPCETA ( chrusos , gold ; and poieo, 
I make. Or.), in Alchemy, that part of the 
art which professes to teach the making of 
gold out of less perfect metals, 

CHftYR'Ol’UASE ( chrusos , gold ; and 
prason, a leek Or), in Minetalogy, an 
amorphous qu irtz, coloured light green l>y 
oxide of nickel It has been found in Si- 
lesia and North America. 

CHRYSOSPLR'MUM i clnusos, gold ; and 
spirit, th ■ spleen : Or , from its supposed 
power in diseases of the spleen), a genus of 
plants nat otd Suxifragaesm, including 
the gohkn saxifrage, a herb wild in Hut am 

CHURCH (kirche . Germ), in lellgious 
allairs, a word which Is used in several 
senses It means — 1 The collective body of 
persons ptofessitig one and the same icli- 
gion , or that religion Itself thus, we say 
the Church of Chi 1st 2 Any particular 
congregation of Christians associating to- 
gether; as the Church of Antioch 8. A 
particular sect of Christians , as the Creek 
Church, or tiie Cliurt h of England 4 The 
body of ecclesiastics, in contradistinction 
to the laity 5 The building in which a 
congregation of Christians assembles, Ac. 

CHIJRCHWAR'DENR, officers annually 
chosen by the minister and vestry to su- 
perintend the church, its piopertj, and 
com erns. 

CHYLE (chulos Or.), a white or milky 
fluid in the stomach, consisting of the finer 
and more nutritious parts of the food, which 
is received into the lacteal vessels, assimi- 
lated into blood, and gradually converted 
into the different substances which consti- 
tute the animal body. 

CHY LI FACTION ( chuloi , chyle : Or ; 
and facto , 1 make Lat ), the process of di- 
gestion by which the aliment is converted 
into chyle 

OHYTiO'POIK'TIC (chulos, chyle; and 
lioicv, I make: Or.), having the power ti 
convert into chyle. 

CHYME ( chumos , juice: Or.), the result 
of the action of the stomach upon the food 
conveyed to it before its conversion into 
cltj le 

01 CAT) A (a tree cricket . Lat.), a genus 
of hotnopterous insects, allied to tbe grass- 
hoppers and locusts They feed on the 
juice of shrubs and trees, having a pecullai 
apparatus for piercing tbe bark The organ 
of sound Is peculiar to the male, and is 
situated on each side of the lower and an- 
terior part of the abdomen. In warm re- 
gions, such as the south of France and 
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I taly, these Insects, In summer, make a loud 
and continual noise This chirping song 
has been celebrated by the ancient poets of 
Greece and Rome. The manna of the shops 
Is the inspissated juice of the Fran 
' Omiut, poured out from wounds inflicted 
by the Cicada Omi 

I GIGATRIC'ULA (a dim of cicatrix, a 
I scar: Lat), a small whitish spook in the 
yolk of an egg, supposed to be the germi- 
nating point or first rudiment of the < hick 
’Whatever way the egg is turned, the part of 
the yolk containing It Is always uppermost 

CIO'ATinX, or OIC'ATRICE (cicatrix 
Lat.), In Surgery, a scar, or elevation oi 
the skin, caused l>y callous flesh, and re- 
maining there after a wound or ulcer hai 
honied 

OJOATRI'ZANT (same dent' >, a medicine 
or application that promotes the formation 
of a cicatrix, called also an cscharotic, ag 
glutinant, Ac. 

ClCEUO'NE (probably from the Italian 
guides having been ironically compared, 
on account of their garrulous eloquence, 
with Cicero), an individual who acts as a 
guide 

CICERO'NIANS, epithets given by Mu- 
retux, Erasmus, Ac., to those moderns wli 
were so ridiculously fond of Cicero as t 
reject e\ r ery Latin word, as obsolete or In- 
correct, that could not be found in some 
one or other of his works The word Cico- 
ronian is also used as an epithet for a dif 
fuse and flowing style, and a vehement 
manner 

GIOIKBE'O ( Ital .), one who dangles nbr 
females It was fonneily the custom for 
almost every fashlonnhle Italian lady t< 
have a ncisbco In her train 

CTD, Romances of the. a number of an 
clent Spanish poems, celebrating the innr- 
Hal deeds and love adventuies of Rodrigi 
Layner, who was horn in the reign of 
Rancho, King of Castllle, towards the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, and died in 
loan He was su married by some Moorish 
generils whom he had conquered, Es 
8ayd, or M v Lor d, corrupted by his country- 
men into Oid, who also shortened his Span- 
ish name to Ituv Dias. He Is the hero of 
many poems and dramas of a later ago, 
w ritten in the Hpanish and other languages 
The Cld was more Instrumental, says SIs- 
mondl, than even the princes whom he 
servea, In fouudlng the monarchy of Cas- 
tillo, and he is Intimately connected with 
all our Ideas of the glory, the love, and the 
chivalry of the Spanish nation In the 
foreground of their history and their 
poetry, the Cld stands conspicuous, while 
the renown of his name flits the age in 
which he lived 

CI'DARIS, In Antiquity, the m*tre used 

by the Jewish high-priest. In Zoology, 

a genus of sea-urchins. 

CIL'ERY (cilium, the eyelid : Lat.), In 
Architecture, a term applied to ornaments 
of foliage and drapery on the capitals of 
columns. 

GIL'IA (Lat ), In Anatomy, the eyelanhes ; 
certain rigid hairs situated on the arch or 
tarsus of the eyelids, and bent In a very 
singular manner. Tlielr object is to keep 


external bodies out of the eye, and mode- 
rate the influx of light.- Also certain mi- 
croscopic threads, attached by one end to 
the surfaces of some parts of animals and 
plants They have a vibratory or rotatory 
motion, by means of which certain objects 
are effected In man there are Cilia in the 
birvnx, trachea, bronchi, and other internal 
parts The heads of wheel animalcules 
possess rings of them 
01I/IARY (same denv ), In Anatomy, an 
epithet for several parts belonging to the ' 
cilia, or eyelashes , as the ciliary glande, Ac 
CII/IATED (same denv.). In Botany, fur- 
nished or surrounded with parallel fl la- 
ments, somewhat like the hairs of the 
eyelids 

riLPCITTM (Lat.; from ktlikum, made 
from Cillclan goat’s hair : Or), In Hebrew 
Antiquity, a sort of habit of coarse stuff, 
formerly In use among the Jews In times 
of mourning and distress. It Is the same 
with wlmt the Septoagint and Hebrew ver- 
sions call sackcloth 

OIM'BRTC, pertaining to the Cimbrl, the 
Inhabitants of the Clmhrlc Chersonese, now 
Jutland 

CIMME'RIAN, pertaining to the country 
of the Cimmerians, whose chief town was 
Cimmenum, at the mouth of the Pal us 
Mamtis. The ancients pretended that Ita 
unexplored portion was involved In dark- 
ness; whence the phrase 'Cimmerian 
darkness,’ to denote a deep or continual 
obscurity. The country is now called the 
On men 

CIM'OLITE (from Cimolnn, now Argen- 
tlera, where it abounds ; and hthoa, a stone 
Or ), a species of earth, of whlrh there are 
several varieties ; one, of a purple colour, 
is the steatite, or soap rock : and from an- 
ther, found In the Isle of Wight, tobacco 
pipes are made It Is chiefly com posed of 
alumina 

OINGHO'NA [See QUINiNR.] 1 

CINCTURE (emeturn, from ctngo, I hind 
round : Lat ), In Architecture, a ring, list, 
or orlo, at the top and bottom of a column, 
leparatlng the shaft at one end from the I 

base, and at the other from the capital, I 

Also, the cord used in the Roman Catholic 
church to tie up the alb, or linen garment, 
of the priest, Ac., and fasten other por- 
tions of his dress. 

CINEMATICS, nr KINEMATICS ( kinima , 
a movement: Or), a branch of Geometry 
laving for Its subject the comparison of 
motions with each other without reference 
to their causes. 

CINERIT10U8 (CinericiuH, similar to 
ashes • Lat ), an appellation given to differ- 
ent substances, on account of their rusem- 
llug ashes, either In colour or consistence 
OIN'NABAR(tawnahan; Or j, a compound 
)t mercury which is either native or fac- 
titious. Native cinnabai, the only valuable 
ore of that metal, a sulphuret. Is mode- 
rately compact, very heavy, and of a fine 
striated red colour, chiefly found In New 
Castile and Camtola. It Is called native ver- 
milion, and when used by painters is ren- 
dered more beautiful by grinding with 
gum-water and a little Baffron. It ts found 
amorphous, or under some imitative form. 
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and crystallized. Factitious cinnabar, the 
blaulphuref of mercury. Is purified by sub- 
limation, and thus rendered of a fine red 
colour 

CIN'NAMON ( km am on • Ileb.), a fragrant 
spice, the bark of the Cmnamomum Zeylant- 
eum, a Ceylon tree, belonging to the nat 
ord Laiirurecp, which fields, by distillation, 
an extremely punKent and volatile oil ! 
There Is an inferior and Insipid kind, often ! 
found in commerce; but the true cinnamon 1 
Is a most grateful aionmtic, and one of the 
best cordial carminative spices The leaves 
resemble those of the olive, and the fruit 
has noither the smell nor taste of the bark ; 
both yield an essential oil 

CINQUECIflN'TO (Hal ), In the Fine Arts, 
an expression applied to architectural 
works, carvings ,Vo, executed In Italy In 
the 15th century, or afterwards In imitation 
of them. The chief architects of that time 
were Brunelleschi and liiamanta, Michael 
Angelo, Sansovino, and Palladio, adopted 
the same style, and are classed with the 
cinque* entihts The woids cinque cento 
literally mean flve hundred they arc an 
.ibridgiMnent of the Italian phrase for one 
thousand live hundred 

f'INQ'U 15 FOIL ( cmq , live, and femlle, a 
leaf Fr), flve-leared clover, a leguminous 
pel ennial This plant is sometimes borne In 
coats of arms In Architecture, an orna- 

mental foil ition used In arihes, the tracery 
of windows, panellings, &< It is formed 
by projecting points, or cusps : so arranged 
that the mtei vals between them resemble 
flve loaves 

CINQUE- TOUTS (five harbours . Fr.), the 
five ancient pints on the east coast of Eng- 
land, opposite to France: namely, Dover, 
Hastings, llylhe, Uomney, and Sandwich, 
to wlikli were afterwards added, as appen- 
dages, Wtnihelsca, Senford, and live. As 
places where strength and vigilance were 
necessary, and whence ships might, put to 
sea In cases of sudden emergency, they for- 
merly rei eived considerable attention from 
government They have several privileges, 
and are within the jurisdiction of the 
Constable of Dover Castle, who Is called 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports Until the 
time of Henry VIII the crown seems to 
nave had no permanent navy ; the Cinque- 
Ports having always furnished nearly the 
whole of the shipping required for the pur- 
poses of the state. The jurisdiction of the 
Cinque-Ports extends along the coast con- 
tinuously from Birehlngton, which is to 
the north-east of Margate, to Seaford in 
Sussex , and each of them Includes one or 
more ports or towns, some of which are cor- 
porate, and others not 

Ol'PHKR, or OT'PHBR ( saphar , to num- 
ber. Ueb.) t one of the Arable characters 
used In computation, formed thus, 0 A 
cipher standing by Itself signifies nothing; 
but when placed at the right-hand side of a 
digit in the integer's place, it increases the 
value of the digit tenfold , thus 500 is ten 
times greater than 50. But, placed at the 
left-hand side of a digit In the decimafa 
place. It decreases its value tenfold * thus, 
<005 is ten times less than *05. — cipher, a 
secret or disguised manner of writing ; in 
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which retrain charm ters arbitrarily In- 
vented and agreed on by two or more per- 
sons are made to stand for letters or words , 
It was not unknown to the ancients, for 
we learn from Suetonius, that when Julius i 
C.esar wrote to Chero, and other friends [ 
regirding Ills domestic affairs, he used a I 
kind of cipher | 

CIP'OLIN (eipolla, an onion : Itnl j, a green , 
marble containing white /one*,, something 1 
like those in the section of an onion j 

CIP'PUS (Lai.), in Antiquity , alow column 1 
either round or rectangular, erected on the 1 
high roads or in other places, to show the I 
way to travellers, to serve as a boundary 1 
mark, or as a monument m er a grave In 
the latter ease the letters STT L were fre- 
quently cut upon It, signifying Kit tiln terra 
In' vis, ‘mav the earth be light upon thee ’ 
Examples of cippl maybe seen m the British 
Museum, and other collections of anti 
quitn - 

CiUOE'AN, pertaining to Circe, the 
fabled daughter of Sol and Perseus, w ho 
was supposed to possess a knowledge of 
inagli and venomous herbs, which enabled 
licr to charm and fascinate Ulysses, ac- 
cording to Homer, wa* detained a whole 
j ear by Circe oil her Island 
CIltCEN'.SI AN GAMES (Chr censes hull), 
a genera* term, under which were compre- 
hended all combats exhibited In the Roman 
cin ns, In imitation of the Olympic game- 
in Greece Most of the feats of the Homans 
were accompanied with Circensian games 
ami the magistrates and other officers of 
the republic frequently presented the people 
with them, in order to gain their favour , 
but the great games were held for flve days, 
commencing on the 15th of September 
1 CIR'OIN ATE ( circmo , I make round 

j LaL), in Botany, an epithet applied to plant- 
1 whose leaves are rolled in, spirally, and 
downwards, the tip occupying the centre, 

J as in ferns. 

i ClIt'CLK ( cirruluM : Lat.), in Geometry, a 
plane figure bounded by a curved line, 

I which Is called Its circumference, and Is 
i everywhere equally distant from a point 
within, called Its centre; also, the circum- 
ference or periphery itself. A circle is de- 
scribed with a pair of compasses, by fixing 
one foot in the centre and turning the other 
round to trace out the curved line. The 
circumference of every circle is supposed 
to be divided into 850 equal parts, which 
are called degrees, and are marked ° ; and 
en ch degree into 00 minutes, marked 
The rectification of the circle, or the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter, is a problem which has 
exercised Ignorance in all ages. In a rough 
way, the diameter may be considered as one- 
third of the circumference. But more ac- 
curately, and In ordinary measurements, it 
may be assumed to have the ratio of 113 to 
355 ; that is, to find the circumference mul- 
tiply the diameter by 355, and divide the 
result by US. These numbers are easily re- 
membered, since they are the three first odd 
numbers repeated twice, l is 355. The areas 
of circles are as the squares of their diame- 
ters. TIiub the areas of two circles, one two 
feet in diameter and the other three, are as 
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4 Is to9; 4 and 9 being tin* miilucs of 2 and 8. upon aschildien of Abiaham, and obliged I ! 

Oibolkh ok Latitude aiegieat circles to keep the laws oi Mn-es , the micircum | 

perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, c ised were only hound to obseive the pre- , 
passing through Its poles, and through the < epts of Noah, and were called Aoachtdfr 1 

different stars and planets Circles ok Circumcision wrh piactised veiy generally I 

1 Longitude are lesser circles parallel to tlie in ancient tunes bv the eastern nations, 
ecliptic, aud diminishing as the) recede hut not peiliaps as a religious eeiemori) , 

from It. Diurnal Circles are circles Jt Is enfoieed by the Km m on all the i 

apparently described by the several stars disciples of Mahomet 
1 and other points In the heavens during ClRCUMKEltE'NI oil tarcumjt to, 1 cany 

1 the rotation of the eaith on its axis louud: Lai.), a mathematical instrument 

Hobaby Circles, in Dialling, are tlie lines used by land surveyors for taking angles 
which show the houi on dials by the magnetic needle. II consists of a 

j CIK'UUITH (circuital, a going round, giaduated lu ass circle, with an index, all of 

I Lai), certain districts or divisions of the one piece, and a magnetic needle, suspended , 
kingdom, in which the judges hold courts above the centre of the circle The index ! 
mid administer justice, usually during the Is llrst directed to oneohjc el, and the angle ! 
vacations after Hilarv and Trinity terms which it make- with ibe magnetic mei idian j! 

I I The six jurisdictions into which England is is noted it i-* I lien dnccted to the second ’ 1 
I divided In the judges are called the Home, object, and the angle 1 it makes with the \ 

, Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Western, and nine meridian is also noted The sum or i 
1 Northern circuits Wale 1 '- is divided into difference of tlicso angle's gives the angle I 
1 North and Routii circuits , and Scotland Into between the objee ts The cirt umlereutoi is |; 

! South, West, and North much used in surveylngin and about wood- , 

ClItCULA'TiON (circulotio, f rnm circular, Inncls, commons, harbouis, sea-coasts, and 1 I 
] go round: Lot >, in Anatomy , the natuial in the winking of coal-mines, &e., where 1 1 
, motion of the blood in a livliur animal, by gieat aceuiacy is imt nee tssaiy. i 

which It proceeds from the heart to all parts ClIt'CDMKLEX (circum/Uxus, fiom nr i 
of the body by the nrtenes, and returns to cuniflecto, 1 bend Lot), In (iramimu, an at - 
the heart hy the veins The nictitation of cent said to he a combination oi thegiave 
the blood Is performed in the following aud acute, as used hy the Frene h and the 
manner. It Is returned to the right auricle ancient Checks Jt lengthens the syllable, 
of the heai t, by the descending and ascend- and Isgeneially employed where a eon true 
lug vena cava, which, when distended, con- Lloti has taken plate, or to distinguish one i i 
tracts and sends it Into the right ventricle; wind from another which is spelt in the 1 
from the light ventricle It is propelled same way ! 

through the pulmonary artery, to rlrc ulate 01 KCUMUY RATION ( circum , mound, . 
through and undergo a change hi the lungs, anil ffyrns, a cue ie Lot ), tu Anatomy, the 
being prevented limn leturnlug into the turning a lunh i ouud in the socket, 
right auricle bv the closing of valves CIRCUMLOCUTION (tncumlocutin, from 
1 Having undergone tills change in the lungs, circumloquor, I use a pciiphrasis. Lat), a 
| It la brought to the left auricle of the heart perlphm-ucal method ot e> pressing one’s 
! by the four pulmonary veins, and theme is thoughts, or the say mg in many words that 
1 evacuated into the left ventrlc le The left which might have been said m lew. 

1 ventricle, after having been dlsteudid, con- CIRGUMPO'LAlt (ctrcum, mound; and 
tracts, and throws the blood through the polus, the polo : Lat.), an appellation given , 
aorta to every part of the body, hy the to those stars wlih h, liorn their vicinity to 1 
! arteries, to be returned hv the veins Into the pole, seem to revolt e round it without > 
the vena cava Jt is pi evented fiom pass- setting I 

lug back from the left ventricle into the CIRCUMSTANTIAL EV'I DENCE (ctr- 
auricle by a valvular apparatus; and the cmnstantia , a c u eumstanee : Lat\ in Law, | 
beginning of the pulmonary artery and indirect and liiierontlal evidence. Its value' , 

| aorta is also furnished with similar organs varies from absolute proof to a case of 
j which prevent Its returning into the vei* vague conjecture, 
trlcles. fSee Auricle J GIRCUMVALLATIONicmrami'ttlZo.Jsui- 

CIR'GuLUBuLan.in Anatomy, any round round with a rampart. Lat), or Link ok 
or annular part of the body : as trie circulus Gincuu validation, In the at t of War, Is a 
ocuh, the orb of the eye. trench bordered with a parapet, thrown uj» 1 

CruCUMAM'BIKNT (clrcwm, about; and round the besiegers’ camp, or a besieged I | 
amino, I encompass : Lat.), nn epithet given city. It is composed of earth dug from the | 1 
to anything that surrounds or encompasses ditch, and is tendered more effective by 
another on all Bides, it is chiefly used in sharp stakes planted in it. 
speaking of the air. CIR'OUS (Lat , from let ikon, a circle 

CiUCUMOIS'lON ( circumcitno , from cvr- Or.), in Antiquity, a long mu row building, 1 
cumctdo, I cut round : Lai.), a ceremony in rounded at the ends, its length being geue- 
the Jewish and Mahometan religions, per- rally lour times its breadth. It was divided 
formed by cutting off the prepuce, or fore- down the centre by an ornamental barrier, 
skin The time for performing this rite, called the spina, and was used by the 
according to the Judalcal law, was the Romans for c harlot races, Ac : the Circus 
eiurhth day, that is, six full days after the Maximus, at Rome, was nearly a mile In 
rhlld was horn. The Jews distinguished circumference --in modern times, the 
their proselytes into two sorts, according word Is applied to designate a circular cm 
as they bad been circumcised or not : those closure for the exhibition of feats of horse- 
Who submitted to tbls rite were looked mansliip, aud is often termed a hippodrome 
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CIR'RI (cm us, a tenth il • Lat ), In Botany, 
the fine strings ot thro, id-like 11 laments, by 
which Home plants fasten themselves to 
walls, trees, .Vt , hucIi aw those of the vino 

mul pass mn (lower Cnmi, In Iclitliyo* 

logy, certain soft appendages, not unlike 
little wot ms, hanging from the under jaws , 
or mouths of some Ashes, and commonly 
called beai iln Amongst fresh-water fishes, 
the barbel aud gudgeon — amongst matlue 

fishes, the < od and h iddork, have cirri. 

Omni, in Meteorology, light thin clouds at 
.1 considerable elevation In the air: they 
me often curved, and pi esc lit an appeal - 
ance of (lines like a lock of hair. 

OIKRIF'EROFR (cirrus, a tendril, and 
fero, I hoar Lat.), In Botany , an epithet for 
a plant heart mr tendrils 
01 KRI'PhRI A, CIRRI'PEDKS (nrrus, a 
tcndnl, pv(U s, feet Lat i, a class of In- 
vertehiate animals, allied in strut tuio to 
tlic crustaci ,uis (See Ua.knacl.kh j 
C18ALT1NE ( cisatpmus fiotn cis, on 
this side, and Alpes, the Alps. Lat), on 
this side the Alps, as regards Rome It 
must be obseivcd, however, that what was 
Cisalpine with respect to the Romans is 
frontal pine w it U rcfeicnce to ut> 

018TA DANE (Cispadauns , from cm, on 
this side , and /Was i lie l*o Lat >, on this 
side the rivet l*o, Willi teg.itd to Rome — 
that Is, on the south side. 

CISTER'Cl ANH ( Citeaux , near Dijon, In 
Fiance), In Ohurili llistmv, a tcligious 
order founded in the 11th letilury by St 
Robert, a Benedictine 
0 1ST US (cisla, a chest Lat ), from the | 
seeds being enclosed In a capsule), in Bo- 
tany, a gen us of plants, nut. eider Cithtcetr, 
Including the rm k rose. Many of the 
species are be.mtllii) evetgieen flowering 
shrubs, and must of them natives of the 
southern parts of Europe 
CITATION (nto, 1 summon Lat), in 
Ecclesiastical Courts, the same with s/o»- 

uwns In Civil Courts In the Civil Law, 

reference to an authority or precedent in 
the course of pleading is termed a citatum 
aud hence the same term Is applied to n 
guotatlou of home law, aid limit}, or passage 
from a book 

CITH'ERN (same denv.t, an ancient 
stringed instrument, supposed to bear a re- 
srmblame in the guitar 
CIT'RATE (at ream, the citron : Lat.), In 
Chemist ly, a neutral salt, funned by tho 
union of citric acid with a base. 

CIT'Rll) ACID (sain vdmv ), in Chemistry, 
an ncld which i» found hi the juices of 
lemons and limcB, and gives them a sout 
taute. It is a compound of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen Tho crystallized form of 
the and contains water This is one of 
the hi ids employed to make effervescing 
(rau gilts. 

OiT'RINE (same rfmti), a spates of 
crystal, of a beautiful yellow colour. It is 
found In columns, which terminal e hi an 
hexanguiar pyramid. 

CITRON (same ihnv.), the fruit of the 
citron-tree (the Citrus medica of botanists), 
which has an upright smooth stein, rising 
front five to fifteen feet, with a branching 
Wend, aud large oval spear-shaped leaves. 


The tree is a native of Upper Asia, from j 
whence It was brought Into Greece, and 1 
aftei wards transplanted into Italy. Tht 
citron Is initiated on account of Its rind, 
which is candied orotherwise preserved — , 
CiTitON.aspei icsof melon, used in America, 1 
for making a preset ve, which resembles J 
the ordinary preserved citron of Europe. 

CITY (cite Fr.). The word signifies in , 
England a town which is or has been th« i 
seat of a bishop, or the capital of ids see It 
differs from a borough, merely in being ot 
superior dignity. Borne cities and a ft w 
boroughs, are counties in themselves War 1 
having rendered it requisite that cities , 
should be defensible posts, the smallness of i 
the space they occupied became a conshle- 
tation of importatn e. Their inhabitants, 

I herefore, were obliged to < rowd themselves 
together as much as possible ; ami among 
the expedients resorted to wa** tliai of build* 
mg apartments over one another, to multi- 
ply the numbe rof dwellings without inn eas- 
ing the superficial magnitude of the place 
Trade 1 , by* collecting a multitude of poisons 
on one spot, has been the origin of many 
cities. They usually possess, by iliarter, a 
variety of pe< it I uir pm lieges which, though 
now apparently t lie result of a nan ow poln \, 
wet c, m their institution, grants of free- 
dom at that time possessed nowhere else, 
and by them the Bpell that maintained 
feudal ryianny was gradually broken. 

OlV'KT (Civet te • Fr. ; from zibetta, a 
scent* Arab ), a brown soft unctuous sub- 
stance, like musk, and resembling it in 
smell it is contained in a bag, growing 
from the lower part of the Ik lly of the civeL- 
rat., tho Viverra civi-tt a, a carnivorous ani- 
mal, a native of North Alt tea Civet w a- 
formerly in high repute lot its medium! 
qualities, but is now* used only as h pei- 
| fume. 

| OIV'TC CROWN (corona cinca), in Anti 
quity , a crown or garland composed of oak- 
leaves, given by the Romans to any soldier 
who had saved the life of acitl/.en. Various 
marks of honour were connected with it ! 
1 the person who recel veil it wore It at tin* , 
theatre*, aud when heeutcied, the atidiem e I 
rose up as a mark of respect 

ClV'lL (Civil is, peit. lining to citizens. | 
Lat.), an epithet applicable to whatever | 
i dates to tbecommunity as .i body , or to tlm j 
policy and tbe govet ument of the citizens j 
and subjects of a stale It is opposed to 
u mutual * thus, a civil suit is between cl- , 
t izens alone, and not between the state ami 1 
a citizen It is also distinguished ft om to- . 
eletiasin al, which relates to the church ; ! 
and iiom military , which includes only i 

matters relating to tbe army and navy. i 

UrviL Ahchitrctuiik, tltat wliicli Is applied i 
to bulldingsconstrm tedfot the purposes of [ 
civil life, In distinction from military and | 
naval archlteerure — Civil Dkatu, la | 
Law, that which cuts off a man from ci ml 
society, or its rights and benefits (thus 
banishment, outlawry, Ac*.), as distin- 
guished from nutumldeath. Civil Law 

is properly the peculiar law of each state, 
country, or city ; but, aa a general term, it 
means a body of laws which was composed 
l out of the best Roman laws, and is cum- 
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' prised In the Institutes, Code and Digest 
j of Justinian, <fcc., and, for tlie moBt 
part, was received and observed through- 
' out all the Roman dominions for above 
1200 years The clvtl law was formerly 
used under certain restrictions In our 
ecclesiastical courts, as also In the univer- 
sity courts and the court of admiralty 

Civiii List, the revenue appropriated 

to support the civil government, also those 
officers of the civil government who are 
paid from the public treasury It Is the 
sum granted to every British monarch, at 
the beginning of his reign, for the suj>- 
portof his ( ourtand household, of ambassa- 
dors, and of the civil government in general. 
The amount of the t ivil list, settled on Her 
Majesty for life. Is 385 , 000 ?. per annum, pay- 
able quarterly, of wld< h 60,0004. Is assign* d 
for Her Majesty's privy purse. The sovereign 
is empowered to grant pensions, to the 
amount of 12004. per annum, to those who by 
their services or discoveries, have merited 

the gratitude of their country Civil 

War, a war between people of the same 

state, or citizens of the same city Civil 

Ykar, the legal 5 car, or that form of year 
which each nation has adopted for the com- 
putation of time The civil year in England 
and other countries of Euroj>e consists of 
365 days for the common, and 366 for leap 
S car 

CIVILIAN (same denv.), a doctor or pro- 
fessor of the civil law ; or, in a more ex- 
tended sense, one who is versed itt law and 
government 

OLAIIUVOYANCK (clear slglitedness . 
Fr ), a peculiar mode of sensation, or second 
sight, brought on when the patient Is sup- 
posed to be in what Is called the mesmeric 
trance, or artificial catalepsy. The reality of 
this state has been much disputed ; and It 
Is certain that great imposture has been 
practised in simulation of it. 

CLAMP (klammer, from klammem, to 
hold fast : Germ.), in general, something 
that fastens or binds ; as a piece of iron 
screwed mi the corners whoxe boards meet, 

Ac In brick-making, a pile of bricks, 

arranged for burning, in which the end of 
one is laid over another, and a space is left 

between them for the fire to ascend. In 

ship-building, a thick plank on the Inner 
part of a ship’s side, used to sustain the ends 

of the beams In joiner’s woi k , a piece of 

board fastened across the end of another. 

CLAN {claim, descendants. Gael ), a family 
or tribe, living under one chief This ai>- 
pears to have been the original condition 
of the savages of northern Europe All the 
members of a clan held their hinds of the 
chief, followed him to w'at, and were ex- 
pected to obey him in peace Ins probable 
that, in time, several clans united into one : 
the name of the whole henceforward lietng 
that of the most powerful or the most 
ri spected portion 

CLAR'ENCIEUX, the second king-ut- 
arins,an officer In Herald’s College. Lionel, 
third son to Edward 111., having by his 
wife the honour of Clare, in the muuty of 
Tbomond, was declared duke of Clarence. 
Hu* tM«s dukedom afterwards escheating to 
Kdwaid IV , he made Its heiald kmg-at- 


artus. The office of this functionary is to 
marshal and arrange the funerals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires on the j | 
south side of the Trent 
CLA1PENDON, Consti'i UTiONs ok, cer- 
tain ecclesiastical laws drawn up at Claren- 1 
don, near Salisbury, a n i Jf>i The\ were ; 
sixteen in number, and .ill of them tended | 
to restrain the power of the pope and 1 Ierg>. j , 
The prelates and barons readily assented 1 1 
to them, except Anhblshop Briket, who ' 
opposed them at flist, but was afterwards 
prevailed upon to sign them Pope Alex- I 
ander III , however, annulled most of them 
CLA UK-OBSCURE (ctarus, clear, and 1 
obsmrns, obscure Lat) [See CHIARO- 
SCURO 1 I 

CLA ll'ICHORI), or CLAV'ICHOKD <Zu- I 
vi>s, a key , and chorda , a musical string’ 1 
Lat), an instillment of music. In tho form J 
of a spinnet 1 1 is now out of use, all such 
Instruments having been superseded by the , 
pianoforte 

CLAR1 FICATION {da, ificatw : from rl« 
rus, clear , and /new, I make • Lot ), tho 1 1 
process of dear lug or lining any fluid fiom 
all heterogeneous matter or lieculence It 
is often effected by involving the matteis 
producing turbidity in some other, which 
c an see them to be-* so heavens to sink down 
Coffee is cleared with isinglass bv this 1 
method. It differs from nitration, wliic h is 
metely a straining through paper, cloth, Ac 
CLAR'ION {clarus, clear : Lat ), a kind of 
trumpet whoso tube is nariower, and its 1 
tone more acute and shrill, than that of the > 
common kind 1 

CLASS (classis, a division: Lat), a term 
applied in the scientific distribution of any I 
subject. Classes are natural or artificial, 
according as they are founded on natural : . 
relations or resemblance , or are formed 1 j 
arbitrarily 1 

CLASSICAL (classicus, a citizen of the !l 
first class : Lat ), a term signify mg excellent ■ I 
or of the highest ordei It is said to owe ils |j 
origin to the division of the Roman people , 
Into classes, the first of which was called, by 
way of eminence, the classic The word clas- 
sical is also applied to authors of standard 
authority, and partlcitl.u Jy to the chief 
writers among the Greeks and Romans. 

CLAUSE {clausula, from claudo, I Bhul : 
Lot.), in Law, an <11 tide in a contractor 
other writing a distinct part of a contract, 

will, agreement, chatter, Ac In Grain- 

mat , a subdivision of a sentence, in which 
the woids are inseparably connected with 
each other In sense, and cannot with pro- 
priety be separated by a point. i 

CLAUS'TRAL {claustia, an enclosure : ! 

Lat.), relating to a cloister or religious 
house ; as a claustral prior. 

OLA'VATE ( clava , a club: Lat), in 
Botany, an epithet for parts of plantB which 1 
are club-shaped, or grow gradually thicker 1 
towards the top. I 

CLA V'ICLES ( clavicula , a dim of claws, 
a key Lat.), In Anatomy, two bones situ- 
ated transversely and a little obliquely 
opposite to each other, at the superior and 
anterior part of the thorax, between the 
scapula or shoulder-bone, and the sternm. 
or In cast-bone. 
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CLAY (kley : TeutX a species of earth to the dews of the sails, to truss them up | 
I which Is firmly coherent, weighty, compact, to the yard. 

j and hard when dry, Lut stiff, viscid, and CLI'EXT (cliens, Lat), a person who seeks ' 
'ductile to a great degree when moist: advice of a law yer, or commits his cause to [ 
smooth to the touch, not. easily diffusible In the management of one, cither in prose- 
w^ter, and when mixed with it not readily tuMng a claim, or defending a suit in a 

subsiding from It. Clays become soft by court of ju^the Among the Romans, a 1 

> absorbing water, but so tenacious as to be citizen who put himself undci the protect- , 

I capable of being moulded Into any shape : tlon of a man of distinction and Influence , 

! 1 and hence the\ art the materials of biicks, called Ills 7 mtrmt \ 

1 pottery-ware, A r c Tin v consist essentially CLIMACTERIC (klimaktc, ikns, from kh- 
, of alumina, with van iblo quantities of max, a ladder* Ur.), in Astrology, a critical 
' silica year or period in a person’s life The super- 

CLU'AVAliK ( klrben , to cleave Germ ), In stltlous distinction of yeais is SHid to have 
Mineralogy, a tenn used 111 relation to the oilglnated in the doctrines of l*y thogoias 
liacture of minerals whnli ha\e natural According to some, every seventh year is 
joints and possess a legular stiucture clunactci ual , bin otbeis allow only those | 

CLECilE, In lleialdry, a kind of cio*s yenis prod uted by multiply mg 7 by the odd | 
charged with another cro-s of the same numbers 8, 6, 7, ‘>, to be mill, for these, 1 
figure, but of the « olotirol the field they nay, bung with tin 111 some remarkable 

CLEDGE, In Mining, a thin stint mu of 1 < liange with lespeet to hcaltli, life, or for- 1 
I clay, or fuller’- earth. jtune. the gland climactenc Is the sixty- 

CLEF, or CL I FF (clef, a ke\ Ft ), a c ha- , tlmd veai. 
racier, in Mu->u , placed in the hegiuning of CL I'M ATE ( khma , the slope of the eartli 
a stave, to detwiiiiiue the degiee ol elcva-,iiom the equator towards the role, Gr.), 
tion o( eupled bj that stave in the genual , 111a populai -ense tin term climate is given 
claviary or system, and to point out the 'to any countiy 01 legion differing from , 
name of the notes w hit h art* in the line of I another in the temperature of the an, or 
that clef. I with lespect to the seasons, without any i 

CLE'MATIS iGr.,froin kit nut, a vine twig, legard to the length of the days, or to geo- | 
because It climbs trees with its slender I giaplncal poslliou Thus we say a warm 
1 wlgsj, a genus of climbing shrubs, nat ord I or cold climate, a genial < Mmate, &c. Cli- 
1 lianunculaceie, including Virgin's Bower , \ nd I mate depends cln 'fly on distance fiom the 
! Tuivtller'i 1 Joy, the latter a wild plant in ; equatoi, and Jieight above the level of the 
English hedges, the (Jlemutm Vitalba of a. hut the effect of these is greatly modi- 
botanists. I fled by other 1 11 cuin&tauces such as Llie 

CLiil’SAM'MI \ (klepto, I steal , and psam- configuration and extent of tlie country. Its 
trios, sand Gi ), an ancient instrument for 1 inclination and exposure, tin diiertiou oi j 
measuring time by sand, like an hour-glass , the chains of mountains l>y which it is in- 1 
it obtained its name from the stealthy mo- , teisectcd, or which are in its neighbour- 
lion of the sand 1 hood, the nature of its soil with leference 

CLEPSY DRA (klepaudra • fiom klepto, 1 to radiation and evaporation, its distance 
steal, and huitor, water : (Sr ), .1 Roman and from the sen, the action of winds having 1 
( J recian tun e-piece, or watei -clock, an in- the tempeiature of different latitudes, the 
struuient to measure time by the fall of a quantity of forest land, and the degree of j 
certain quantity of watei. [See Ci.rr- cultivation The diminution of foiest and , 
ham mia.] Increase of tillage have, since the time of 

CLKllE'STORY, a row of windows 111 a the ancient Romans, improved the climate 
Gothic church above the ai < lies of the' nave m the neighbourhood of the Rhine, which 
and choir. is not now, as formerly , intensely frozen 

CLER'GY(fclero*,lit,enilly an liilieritum e: during winter. 

Or , because cleilcs vveie supposed to take CL I'M AX (klimax, a ladder. Gi ), a llguro 

the ‘portion of the Lord ’ as their mheri- in Rhetoile, consisting of an assemblage of 
tance), a general name given to the body particulars, rising, as it were, step by step 
of ecclesiastics of the Christian t litirch, 111 The word is sometimes erroneously em 
, distinction from the laity. Kthelvvult, in ployed Instead of acme, the highest step of 1 
, 8;.5, gave the Anglo-Saxon priests a tithe of the climax. A11 anticlimax is a descent I 
1 all the goods, and a tenth ol all the lands in For an accidental example, see the article 1 
J England, free from all secular sin vices. Flyman Fiklps 
taxes, &c. Tlio charter In which this was CLIN'ICAL (hlnukos, from kltnf, a couch : 1 
gran tod to them was confirmed by seveial Gi.),ln itsliteial sense, any thing pertaining 
1 of his successors, and William the Con- to a bed. Thus, a clinical lecture is a dis- 
queror, finding ttie bishoprics so rich, made course from notes taken at the bedside of a 
them baronies, each of which contained at patient by a physician, with a view to prac- 
least thirteen knights’ fees tical instruction in the healing art. Clinical | 

CLERK ( klenkoh , from same deur), a medicmele the practice of medicine on those | 
word originally used to denote a learned in hospital or in bed. And the term clinic ! 
man, or man of letters The temi aftei- imteert was applied by the ancient eccle- 1 
wards came to lie appropriated to eccleslas- siastlcal historians to one who received i| 
tics In legal documents the clergymen of baptism on his death-bed. 
the Church of England are styled clerks to CLINOM'ETER (Mine, a bed ; metron, a 1 
this day. measure : Gr ), an Instrument employed bv 

CLEW'-LINES, and CLEW'-GARNETS, geologists and miners for ascertaining the j 
In Marine language, a sort of tackle fastened strike and angle of dip of stratified rocks. 
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I (TLOA'CA (a common sewer: Lot), the 
sewerof ancient Rome. It was constructed 
before the establishment of the republic, of 
Immense blocks of stone, In such a solid 
manner, that it remains to the present day, 
and continues to fulfil the purpose for winch 
it was Intended It was so spacious that a 
wagon loaded with hay might pass through 

It. This name is applied also to the ex- 

crementltiouB cavity, in bhds, &c. 

CLOCK ( cloche , a bell :Fi ). a machine for 
measuring time ItB invention lias been 
attributed to PacfflruB, archdeacon of 
Verona, in the 9th century; and even to 
Boethius, in the early part of the 0th. The 
first clock made In England was construct- 
ed about the year 12H8, and remained until 
the time of Elizabeth The most ancient 
clocks, of which we have any distinct m- 
count., were that erected In a tower of the 
palate of Charles V of France, about the 
year 1304, and that made at Htrasburg about 
the year 1370. In the following century 
public clocks became veiv common in 
Europe The flist method used for regu- 
lating clocks was by a Jly-V'heel ; but this, 
being affected by the variable resistance of 
the air, acted very imperfectly The great 
improvement in clockmaking was the appli- 
cation of the pendulum in the 17th centuiy ; 
but It Is uik ertaln by whom It was first em- 
ployed Rome attribute It to (ialileo, who 
first announced Its lsochronism , and others 
to Huygens, who first explained its prin- 
ciple. The compensation pendulum was in- 
vented by Hooke in 1716; and the method 
of compensation by the unequal expansion 
of diffeient metals by Graham A clock 
consists of wheels moved by weights, and 
is so constructed that, by a uniform vibra- 
tion of a pendulum, the hours, minutes, 
and seconds are measured witli groat exact- 
ness, and It indicates the hour, not only by 
a dial, but by the stroke of a hammer on a 
bell. Sometimes, also. It strikes the half- 
hours and quarters. The clock measures 24 
mean hours, but the solar day Is of various 
lengthB, according to tho situation of the 
i arth in its orbit, and to the declination 
of the sun. Hence the clock Is sometimes 
a few minutes faster or slower than the 
sun 

CLOISTER (clottre: Fr. ; from ctamtrum, 
an enclosure: Lat ), part of a regular mo- 
nastery, consisting of an arcade or colon- 
nade, surrounding an open corn t. 1 1 served 
for exercise in wet weather, and sometimes 
f<*r the transcription of books, &c. The 
word is used also to signify the convent 
Itself. In a general sense, cloisters mean 
covered passages, such as were formerly 
attached to religious houses. 

CLOTH (cloth: Ang Sax.), any kind of 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the 
loom, whether made of wool, hemp, flax, or 
cotton. 

CLOTHING. It has been very justly said 
tiiat nothing is more necessary to a comfort- 
able state of existence than that the body 
should be kept In nearly a uniform tempera- 
ture. The chief end proposed by clothing 
ought to be protection from the cold ; and ft 
never can be too deeply impressed on the 
mind (especially of those who have the care 


of childrcnUhat a degree of cold amounting 
to shivering cannot be felt under any cli- 
cumstnnces without Injury to the health, 
and that the strongest constitution cannot 
resist the benumbing influence of a sensa 
tion of cold constantly present, even though 
it be so moderate as not to occasion Imme- 
diate complaint, or to Induce the sufferer to 
seek protection from it Such a degree of 
cold often lays the foundation of the whole 
b o 6 - 1 of chronic diseases, foremost amongst 
whfrii are found scrofula and consumption : 
and persons engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments must be almost constantly exposed to , 
It, unless the apai tment in which they work 
is heated to a degree that subjects them, on i 
leaving It, to all the dangers of a sudden j 
transition, as it were, from summer to | | 
winter. The inactivity to which they are 1 1 
condemned, by weakening the body, ren- | i 
ders it Incapable of maintaining the degree j I 
of warmth necessary to comfort, without 
additional clothing or fire. To heat the air | 
of an apartment much above the ordinary [ I 
temperature of the Atmosphere, we must 1 1 
shut out the external all , and the airwlthln 1 , 
becoming extremely rarefied and dry, it is 
doubly dangerous to pass from it to the cold, 
raw external air Bui In leaving a mode- 1 
ratcly warm room, if propeily clothed, 
the change is not felt ; and the full advan- 
tage of exercige is derived from any oppor- 1 
tunlty of taking it that may occur. The only 
kind of dress that can give the protection 
lequlred by the changes of temperature to 
which high northern climates are liable, is 
woollen; and those who would receive the 
advantage which the wearing of It Is ca- 
pable of affording must place it next the 
skin; for It is in this situation onlytli.ct 
its heal th- preserving power can be felt 
The great advantages of woollen cloth are 
brlpfly these —the readiness with which ft 
allows the escape of the matter of perspi- 
ration through its texture ; its power of j 
preserving the sensation of warmth to the 
skin uuder all circumstances, from tho j 
slowness with which It t (inducts heat ; and I 
the softness, lightness, and pliancy of its 
texture CotUm cloth must be esteemed the 
next beet material of which clothing can be 
made ; but linen is the worst of all the sub- ; 
stances In use 

OLOUD, a collection of vapour suspended | 
In tho atmosphere ; a congeries of watery 1 
partlrles, arising in the first Instance by , 
evaporation from the land and seas, and 
afterwards condensed Into a visible shape. 
Clouds are of various kinds, according to ! 
their peculiar form, or the quantity of elec- 
tric fluid they contain. Massive round 
clouds. Increasing upwards from a horl- 1 
zoo tnl base, are termed cumulus (cmmulo, I i 
heap up: Lot); horizontal layers, which 1 
include fogs and mists, are termed stratus 
( stratus, scattered : Lat ) , and fibres or curl- | 
ing streaks, which diverge in all directions, 
are termed cirrus t emus , a Jock of hair* I 
Lot.). From these are formed four other 
varieties, the Oirro-cu?nulus, the Oirro- 
stratus, the Oumulo-stratus, and the On- 
mulo-cirroatratus, or nimbus (nimbus, a 
sudden shower : Lat ), into which the others 
resolve themselves when rain falls. Th« J 
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rompound names of these clouds suffi- 
ciently indicate their nature It in pro- 
bable tli.it, when the watery vapour is 
separated by decreased tempeiature from 
the air in which it is dissolved, it becomes 
buddy electrical, in accordance with one 

of electricity, by its repulsive tendency, 
keeps the aqueous particles fiom uniting 
suddenly and forming heavy rain When 
tlilH electricity Is gradually dissipated, or 
suddenly during thundei xtorms, ram falls 
Clouds are likewise screens interposed be- I 
tween the earth and the scorching rays of j 
the sun, which are often so powerful as to ! 
destroy the more tender vegetables. 

CLOVE, a very pungent arom HU Indian I 
spice, the unexpamled liower-bud of the 
Curyophyllua inumaticus, a treo twenty feet 
high, belonging to the myrtle order, and I 
glowing in the Moluccas 

( LO'VBR, the common u lino of legu- j 

folium The\ ate also < ailed trefoil Red 
< lover is genei.illy cultivated foi fodder, 
and for em u lung land White clover is uu 
excellent food for cattle, and the beo col- 
lects no small amount of honey from its 
flowers. 

CLYSTER (kluatir, from Uitzn, I wash* 
<ti ), in Medicine, a liquid substance In- 
jected into the lower Intestine-., usually 
for the purpose of promoting alvlnc dis- 
charges, but sometimes for the support 
and nourishment of patients who cannot 
swallow aliment 

COACH (cache, a c*aravan • Fr.), a vehicle 
of pleasure, distinguished from others, 
chiefly by being a covered box hung on 
springs The oldest carriages were used 
b> the ladles in England, and weie termed 
whirlicote* . we find that the mother of 
Richard II , who, in 13Go, accompanied him 
in his flight, rode In a carriage of this Bort. 
But coaches, properly so called, were intro- 
duced into England from Germany, or 
France, in 1580, In the reign of Elizabeth 
In 1601, the year hefoie the queen’s death, 
an act was passed to prevent men from 
riding In coaches, as being effeminate: 
tweuty-flve years afterwards, however, 
hack ney -coaches were In use 

CO A I)' L’ NATE ( coaduno , I join together. 
Lat.), In botany, hu epithet for several 
leaves untied at the base. 

COAL, a solid Inflammable mineral sub- 
stance, capable of being used lor fuel 
There are several kinds, the principal being 
anthracite, true coal, lignite, and bitu- 
minous shale Of these, true coal Is the 
most abundant and most valuable There are 
many varieties of It, from steam coal, which | 
approaches anthracite, to jet, which some 
consider a variety of lignite. Analysis 
shows that It is composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen, with oxygeu, nitrogen, and sul- 
phur, combined with an earthy basts, which, 
when burnt, forms ash. Steam coal has 
little hydrogen, and it is useless for gas- 
making. The coalB best suited for this are 
deficient in heating power . such is Oannel 
coal. Ooal Is found in the Llassie and 
Oolitic members of the secondary forma- 
tion, but chiefly in the carboniferous beds 


which derive their name from this clrcuin 
stance. These belong to the Primary or 
Palaeozoic formation. There are very large 
deposits of It in these beds in England, 
Wales, and Scotland , in Belgium, Prussia, 
France, and Spain. The coal fields of North 
America ate of enormous extent. It has 
been ascertained, bv tbe aid of tin* mb ro 
scope, that coal consists almost entirely of 
vegetable remains, and lrom the class of 
plants discovered, it ha> been inf cured that 
they grew in a w mn damp climate. The 
manner in which these deposits were 
brought togethei and fossilised, has been 
much discussed by geologists, but the difll 
i u I ties of the question ate not yet cleared 
away. The total area of the English and 
Welsh coal Helds ns estimated at 3,000 square 
miles, and the Scotch coal fields comptl-ea 
further aie.t of l.tioo square miles Not- 
withstanding this extent, such is the huge 
quantity excavated, and ho great is tin 
waste, that appieliensioiis aie entertained 
of their being vvoiked out within a short 
peiiod In 1802, theie were 3,088 eolheiies 
In Bleat Britain, and in the pm eding vo.ir 
about 2.15, ooo colliers were employed Tbe 
quantity ol coals produced and sold in 1802 
amounted to 84,500,000 tons, and the coals 
exported the same year amounted to 
7,070,000 tons The most remarkable mines 
in our Island .no those of Whitehaven and 
Newcastle Tbe lormer are wot ked under 
the sea: the latter have been excavaLed U 
the depth of 1,500 feet 

COAT, in Anatomv, the membranous co 
ver of any part of the body, as the (oats 
of the eye, the stomach, Ac. - Coat ok 
Aumh, In the modem acceptation, a device, 
or assemblage of devices, supposed to be 
| tainted on a shield, winch. In the language 

rtf heraldry. Is called the field Coat ok 

Mail, armour made in the form of a shirt, 
and consisting of a kind of network of 
Iron rings 

COATI-MONDI, a omnivorous animal, 
with a long snout, belonging to tbe bear 
family, and nearly allied to tbe racoon It 
Is a native of Brazil and Centi at Amenca, 
and is called by naturalists Natua ru/a , 

COATTNG, in Chemistry, what Is used for 
tbe purpose of defending ceitaln vessels 
from tbe immediate action of flic; thus, 
the inside of some furnaces is covered with 
flte-clay, Ac. 

COBALT' ( kobold , a devil : Germ.), a metal 
thus named by the miners, before Its value 
was known, and when it was hated, on ac- 
count of its presence being considered un- 
favourable to that of other metals It Is of 
a greyish-white or reddish-grey colour. Is 
very brittle, and easily redu< ible to powder. 

I It Is strongly magnetic, and has a specific 
j gravity of 8*6. It requires a high tempera- 
ture to melt it. Its equivalent is 2»ft It is 
I never found in a pure state, but usually as a 
I metallic oxide, combined with a large quan- 
tity of arsenic. The Impure oxide of cobalt 
Is called zqffer; but when fused with three 
parts of silicious sand and an alkaline flux, 
it is converted into a blue glass,callcd smalt. 
This metal is used principally to give a per- 
manent blue colour to glass, and enamels 
The chloride of cobalt In solution affords a 
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I blue* sympathetic Ink Characters written 
| with thih Ink are Invisible until oxposcd to 
l heat If tlio paper is laid aside for Home 

time, the writing will again disappear 

Cobalt Bloom, aeicular arsonist c of cobalt 
—Cobalt Crust, earthy arse mate of 
cobalt 

CO'BRA DM CAP'KLLA (the hooded 
colira : Port.), the Saja trijnuhans of natu- 
ralists, a very venomous snake of Imli.i, 
which, when irritated, puffs out its neck in 
the form of a hood, and this is marked with 
a streak resembling a p*ur of spoctncles 
CO'CA, the natne innio of a tiee (the 
Erythroxylon co<a of hot .mists), the leaves 
of which when dried, powdered, and mixed 
1 j with chalk or the ashes of other leaves, are 
l chewed by the inhabitants of Peru and 
, , parts of Brazil, upon whose nervous sj stem 
, , they pioduce sut h a stimulating effett that 
i they are rendered capable of continued 
1 laborious work, without taking food, to an 
| extraordln.tr> degree. 

, OOC'COLITE (kuhkos, fi kernel ; and hthos, 

I a stone Gr), in Mineialogy, a variety of 
I i augite or pyroxene. It is of a gieenNh 
! hue, and is composed of gianular i oncre- 
1 tlons 

i ! COC'CUTjUS TN'DICTTR, all Indian berry, 

I the fruit of a climbing shrub belonging to 
the genus Anavurta, Hat ord Mcvisucrmo- 
cent A preparation of it is said to be cm- 
1 ployed In communicating a narcotlr quality 
to intoxicating drinks. A few handfuls of 
t it, ground to a coar-e powder, and thrown 
into a ilsh pond, will in a few hours bring 
the Osh to the surface in a poisoned or 
intoxicated state; hut putting them Into 
I fre«h water recovers them. A poisonous 
principle called ptcrotoxine has been ex- 
! traded from eocculus Indie us 

COC'CU.S (kokkos, the kermes berry Gr — 
what was considered by the ancients a berry, 
is now' known to be an insect), in Entonm- 
1 logy, a genus of homopterous Inserts, of 
i which onlv the male lias wings. One of the 
I gpef les affords tlio cochineal of eonimene. 

, : Otlier species Infest valuable plantH to sueli 
i ! nn extent, forming what gardeners call 
i untie, that great injury 1 r done to them. 

, [See Cochin kal and Kkrmich.] 

COC'CYX (Gr.), the lowest portion of the 
i vertetiral column, which in man consists of 
i four small bones soldered together. They 
j form the rudiments of a tall The upper 
I end joins the sacrum, [fiee Vbrtkbra: ] 

I CO'CBTNEAL. (cochemlls • Fr., from mccir 
1 nens, of a scarlet colour • Lot), the Coccus 
Cacti of entomologists, an trised which In 
| hot. countries feeds upon various species of 
1 cactus It lias a plump wrinkled body, and 
j somewhat resembles a seed cut In two. 

! The female, after selecting a spot on a juicy 
1 leaf, thrusts In Its beak and there remains 
1 sucking for the remainder of its life. Plan- 
| tfttlons of cactus are made for them, to 
i which the Insects are carefully removed 
| when young. When fully grown they are 
; brushed off; and killed either in a hot oven 
or by boiling water. Cochineal Is employed 
I for dyeing scarlet and crimson, and car- 
mines and lakes are prepared from It. It 
take* about 70,000 insects to make up a 
pound weight. In some years 1400 tons of 


corluneal have been Imported ; but the do* 
maud has much lessened of late, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the dyes of 
auillnc 

COCII'LEA ikorhlias, a snail • Gr ), In i 
Anatomy, a portion of the internal car, so I 
called from Its shape In mammals, being j 
similar to that of a snail's shell 1 

OOCHLEAMtIA (Cochleare, a spoon Lot, , 
from their leaves being hollowed out, 'ike 
the howl of a spoon), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, n.it ord Oruciferce The species 
chiefly consist of various kinds of scurvy 
grass 

COCKATOO'S, a tribe of p irroN for nmig 
the Cacatum<p of ornithologists. They pos- 
sess beaks that art much curved, and crests . 
on the head whit h they can elevate or de- , 
press at pleasure The white cockatoos, 
winch are sometimes brought alive to this j 
country from India and Australia, belong 
to the genus Curotoa 

COCK OHA'FKR, known aKoh> the name , 
of May-hug, a spent of coleopterous In- 1 
sect 11 is the Melohmtha vulgaris, and is i 
remarkable for the length of time it con- I 
tinues In the giub or larva state, as also j 
for the injuiy it does to vegetation It lives 
only about a week in the perfect state ; bui ] 
the grub l cumins in the earth for three 
years before it is transformed into the per- 
fect Insect, and, in the mean time, isvir\ 
destructive to the roots of plants. E.u h 
female produces about two hundred eggs 

(JOCK'- PIT, In ships of war, nn apartment 
situated near the after hatchway, under ' 
the lower gun-deck, in which wounds nn* 
dressed. The fore coi k-plt, when there Is 
one. Is a plac-e leading to the magazine pa- i 
f>u.'e and the store-room of the boatswain, 
gunner, and carpenter 

COCR'-HOACll, a name given to orthois 
tcious Insects of the genus Illotta The li 
orient alls is the * blai k bei tie ’ of our houses, j 
an insect which Is very active by night, . 
when it devours whatever food ni.iv He in ; 
its way: It Is also very destructive to ! 
woollen elotlis, «t< . ! 

COCK'SWAIN (contracted into coxon), an | 
officer who has charge* of the boat belong- > 
ing to a sit Ip, and the boat’s crew. 

COCK/ET, a seal belonging to the cus- 
tom-house: likewise a scroll of parchment, 
sealed and delivered by tho officers of the 
custom-house to merchants, as a proof that 
their merchandise is entered. 

COC'RLE (coqutUe, a shell : Fr), the com- 
mon name of marine shell-ffsh belonging to 
the genus Cardi nm, several species of which 
are known on our coasts. 

CO'OOA, a palm tree, the Cocos nuci/cra of 
botanists. It grows in both the East and 
West Indies, is about sixty feet In height, 
and produces a fruit called the cocoa-nut. 
The shel 1 of the latter is a woody substance ; 

It contains a white fleshy kernel and a 
sweet refreshing liquor. These nuts, which 1 
are from thtee to seven Inches loug, hang 
in clusters on the top of the tree; their 
kernels yield a considerable quant* ty of oil, 
which is now made available in the manu- 
facture of candles and soap ; and the fila- 
ments of their outer coat are made Into 
cables. If the body of the tree be bored 
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I I thcro exudes liom the wound a whlto 
liquor < ailed palm wine or toddy. The leaves 
are wrought Into harks, hammocks, &c 
j | The Cingalese have a saying that this tree 
i serves for ninety-nine known things, the 

I hundredth, man Is not able to discover 

I Cocoa, moje corret ily Cacao, tlie chief ln- 
' I grnlient mi dioiolate, is obtained from a 
small tree growing abundantly in Demorui a 
1 ' and tlie region of Lite Amo/ons This is 
the Theobroma carnc, which is allied to tlie 
baobab and silk cotton trees, nat ord liytt- 
nermeetr The fiuit lias an oblong form, 
and is about live niches long itgrowsfrom 
tiie stem and larger brandies Within a 
hard shell He the oily seeds, nestling in 
i white pulp, and these being dried, are nianu- 
1 faetured into chocolate 
| COCOO'N, tlie flinouo case whldi some 
I catci pillars weave around tiiemselves, when 
; they assume tlie pupa or clirj salts foi in 
The threads being unwound afford the silk, 
of rommeiie 

i COD, or COD'-FISIf ( codde • >, tho 

1 Knglisli name ni tlie Mnrrhvn vulgaris, one 
of the most valuable of Ashes 'I’lie abdo- 
men is tliiek and prominent ; tlie head and 
eyes are large. It has dusky Ans, tlie dorsal 
and anal being rather large, tlie pectoral 
, and ventral i at liei small The upper jaw is 
longest, atid tlie lower is bended at the tip 
i hj a single cirrus It Inhabits the northern 
seas, particularly the batiks of Ncwfoatul- 
1 nid, and sometimes attains a very large 

V’OD'-LIVER OIL, an oil which Is ob- 
tained from the liver of the rod-fish, and 
lias lately acquired inurli reputation for its 
ie medial poweis it is used in the (lose of 
a tablespoonful tlnee or four times a day, 
in pulmonary phthisis, in various scrofu- 
lous affections, in chronic gout and iheu- 
matistn, and in some skin diseases 
CODB (codex, a hook . Lot ), a collection 
ni system of laws Tlie lolleetlon of laws 
diid constitutions made by order of the 
Kmpei or Justinian is termed a code by wav 

nf eminence The Code Napoleon , or civil 

code of France, drawn up during the 
go\ eminent of Napoleon, effected great 
| changes In the laws of Fiance. 

! COD'ICIL ( codicilhi* , a dun. of codex, a 
I book Lot.), a supplement to a will, ton- 
talning anything which the testator wishes 
to add, or any explanation, alteration, or 
revocation of what his will contains 
COEFFICIENTS, in Algebra, such num- 
bers, or given quantities, as are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, as multi- j 
pliers : thus, in 3 a, b x, and c,x y, 3 is tlie 
coefficient of a, b of x, and c of x y. 

CCK'LIAO ( koilia , the belly • Gi ), an epi- 
thet for what pertains to the belly, or tho 
Intestinal canal. Titus, the cielutc artery is 
that artery which issues from the aorta 
just below the diaphragm ; the coeliac van 
is a vein of the mtestmum rectum ; and 
cechac passion is a llux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food. 

CGS'NA (Lot.'), the principal meal among 
the Greeks and Romans. The time of the 
ciena, or supper, was the ninth hour, an- 
swering to three o'clock in the afternoon 
with us ; and it usually consisted of three 


courses A libation was made both before I 
and after it , and the evening was con- j 
eluded with much festivity. 

COF'FEE TREE, an evergreen shrub, j 
growing in Arabia, the West Indies, ana i 
Ceylon It is the Coffea Arabica of bota- 
nists, nat ord Vmt Iionacete. It is seldom 
more than sixteen or eighteen feet high : 
the flowers art* of a pure white, and tho 
bert tes red when i ipe The use of coffee la 
said to have been lutrodmed into England 
in What is called Mocha coffee, from 

Arabia Felix, Is at counted the best; but 
tint of ,la\a, Bourbon, and the West In- 
dies, Is what we usually obtain, and consti- 
tutes an important article of commerce 

CO F' FEB u off re Fhr), a (best or trunk 

In At chitecturt , a square depression or , 

sinking In each inter\al between tlie mo- | 

dlllions of the Cot in tli lan cornice In I 

FortifUation, a trent h cut in the bottom of | 

a dry dirt h In Mineralogy, a trough In | 

whit h tin ore is broken to pietes. I 

COFFER-DAM. In Brldge-lmlldlmr, a | 
water tight case of piling. Axed In the bed 
of a 1 1 ver, for t Ik* purpose of rendering dry 
the place on which a pier Is to be erected ; 
and sometimes tlie cm Insure Is double, clay 
being lammed in between. When Mulshed, 
the water is pumped out of it, and the pier 
1 b built up Inside. 

COF'FIN, In Jie Veterinary art, the whole J 
hoof of a horse s foot above tlie coronet. j 

COGNATION ( cognotio , relationship by | 
birth : hat ), In Civil Law, natural relation- 
ship, or that line of consanguinity width 
is derived through either males or females, 
descended from the same father ; In oppo [ 
sitlon to agnation, which 1 b derived through 
males only. 

COG'NIZANCK (amnatssauce : Ft ; from 
cogmtus, known . Lot.), In Law, the Bearing 
Of a thing judicially Also, tlie acknowledg- 
ment of a fine. Coom/ance of Pleas, 

a privilege granted by the king to a city 
or town, to hold pleas of all contracts, 

*c 

COUNO'MEN (co-ffnomen: Lot), the sur- 
name or family name among the Romans. 
Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius 
Is the prwnomcn, Cornelius the nomen , and 
Selplo the cognomen. 

COGNO'VIT (lie has confessed : Lot ), In 
Law-, a writing by which the defendant ad- 
mits that the plaintiff’s cause of action 
Against him is just; and suffers judgment 
to he entered against hint without trial. 
Cognovits must he witnessed by the de- 
fendant’s attorney. 

OOHE'SION ( cohcereo , I adhere to: LaL\ 
as distinguished from adhesion. In Natural 
Philosophy, is that species of attraction 
which, uniting tho particles of homogene- 
ous bodies, retains them In the same mass. 

It depends on the amount of cohesion, 
whether a body shall be lma solid, liquid, 
or gaseous state The attraction of cohesion 
acts only at exceedingly small distances 

COHOB ATI ON, in Chemistry, the opera- 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor, 
or returning it back again upon the same 
substance, and redistilling it. 

CO'HORT ( cohort : Lat.), a military body 
among the Homans, consisting of the tenth 
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j nf a legion, or from tlnoe to six bundled [ verj painful and dangerous disease, art sing 
men The Pmtorum cohort was a body t»f from the nhsoipitou of load Into theByBtem. 

I picked troops wlio attended the general • it Without, proper attention it ends in cm* 

' was first formed b> Rc.ipio African um The elation, paralysis, and death. 

Praetorian cohorts wore established by An- OOLIRE'ITM, an olliptlettl amphitheatre, 
gustus, In Imitation or the 1’r.ct.orUn at Home, built by Vespasian This uurt- 
cohnrt ; and xvere Intended to protect his vailed monument of ancient grandeur was 
person They were originally 10,000 men, but JU12 feet, in circumference, contained eighty 
Viteilius increased the number to lii.ooo. arcades, and would hold 100,000 spectators. 

COIF (cmffi, a hood* Fr ), the badge of It was dei orated with statues representing 
serjeants-at-law, who aie tailed '-erjeants all the provinces of the empire , and In the 
of the coif, fiom the lawn < oif they wear middle stood that of Koine, holding a golden 
under their * apw, when they are created apple In her hand. Down to the thirteenth 
terjeantfe ccniurj, It remained almost uninjured; af- 

001N {Fr.), a piece of metal ‘•tamped with , torwards Pope Paul 11 took all the stones 

certain marks, and made current at a <er- ! from it, which were used for the construe* i 

J tain value Strictly speaking, coin diffeis j tion of the palace of St Mm k , and In later > 

I from money, as the species differs from the | times some other palaces were erected from j 

genus Moue\ is any matter, whether its fragments But Benedict XVI caused n 
metal, paper, heads, shells, «kr , which has ciobs to in* erected In the centre of the 
current y as a medium In < ommeroe Coin I arena, where Roman Catholic worship Is oc 
is a particular species :iiwa\s made of I c istonally performi d , ami, at present, care 
, metal, and formed by a pro< ess called coin- J is taken not to miuie its \ ( neraide nuns 
' ing. The British coinage of gold and si I- The great object of this magnificent build- 
vor Is wholly made at an establishment, I lug was to exhibit the brutal spectacles of 
called the Mint, near the Tower of London | the gladiators contending with wild beasts, 

1 [See Mint] At On the triumph of Trajnn over the 

, COIN L>1 CATION (co, along with, and , Dacians, 11,000 animals were killed In the 
I mdicatio, a pointing out* Lot), In Modi- amphitheatres at Koine ; and 1000 gladiators i 
cine, a sign or symptom, winch, with other fought during 12'1 riavs The gladiators at . 
' "Igns, assists to show the naluio of t.lie first were maleLn tors who contended for ] 

I disease, and the proper remedy victory and life, or i aptlves and slaves, who ! 

j COIlt, a fibrous material, formed from were made to fight for their freedom : hut 
j the husk of cocoa-nuts It is used foi after a time many Ih ed l>> It as a profession ; , 
making ropes, matting, &e ; and these exhibitions continued, with mo- , 

| COI/CHICUM ( Lot . fiom Colchis, in Ar- dificatlons, foratxne boo years 

menla, where it is Bald to have abounded), I COLLAP'RE ( collapsio , lroin collabor, I 
Meadow Saffron, a herbaceous plant, which ■ sin ink together Lat ), to close by falling j 
grows in various parts of Europe. It he- l ogelhet, as the fine canals or vessels of the 1 

longs to the nat ord. Mclnnthacea' Pit*- hod) ml lapse in old age, or as a balloon col- 1 

paiations of It are used as a remedy for lapses when the gas escapes from it In | 

the gout i Medicine, a midden and great depression of . 

, COL'COTIIAK ( hah ), called also Cmcit s it«- enetgy and strength 
( Marti*, an impute* brow insh-nd oxide of COL'LA II (coflare , from collum, the neck . 

, Irou, which remains after the distillation of Lat), In Roman Antiquity, a chain put 
the ac.ld from sulphate of Iron, and is used round the neck of slaves who had runaway. 

I In polishing glass and metals The best In a modern sense. It denotes an orna- 

1 sort of polishing powder, railed jeweller's ment for the neck, consisting of a chain of 
red rouge , or plate powder, Is the preetpl- gold, frequently containing ciphers or other 
i tated oxide of Iron. devices with a badge hnnging in front., 

COLD (Sax.). Great degiees of cold are ami worn by the knights of several military 
produced by mixing together substance's orders. 

which dissolve rapidly. The reason of this COLLAT'EltAL (arm, along with, ami 
will appear when It is recollected that In lateralis, belonging to the Bide: Lat in 
the conversion of solid bodies to fiulds, Genealogy, a term applied to kindred with 
calotlc Is always absorbed Mixtuies to reference to other kindred, when they are 
produce artificial cold are generally made younger children, or have descended from 
by mingling halt with snow, or with diluted younger children of the same common an- 
achl and powdered Ice 1 re has now become eestor ; used m opposition to lineal do- 

! so much In request, either as a luxury or scendants collateral Sboubity, in 

as a remedy, that various machines have Law, security for the performance of cove- 
been constructed for making it. [Bee. Ice- nants or the payment of money, given in 
. making Machines.] addition to the principal security 

COLEOP'TERA (leoleos, a sheath ; and COLLATION (collalio, a bringing to- 
i ptcron, a wing* Or.), in Entomology, the gethor: Lat,.), In the Canon Law, the pre- 
, order of Beetles. sentatlon to a benefice, by a bishop, who 

I OOL'IO Qcfilikos, suffering In the colon, has it.1n.hls own gift or patronage. When 
(fr., from the part to which tho pain is the patron of a church is not a bishop, he 
referred), an appellation given lndiscrimi- presents his clork for admission, and the 
natoly to almost all pains in the abdomen , bishop institutes him ; hut collation includes 

hut It Is chiefly known as that disease which both presentation and institution. Ooir 

is characterized by a spasmodic sensation In lation, in Law, tho comparison of a copy 
the intestines, bilious vomiting, and obstl- with its original, to ascertain its conformity; 
nate costiveresB Painters’ Colic, a or the report of the offlrer who made tho 
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< oniparlsun Hence, a collator Is one wlio the foundation, were allowed to reside 

compares copleB or manuscripts And by within them, and were subjected to their < 
loUutivg, among printers, is meant cxainin- rulers Every student is under the caie of 
ingthe whole number of sheets belonging Home tutor, w bo Is generally one of the rest* 
to a book, to see If they are all gathered dent fellows, to whom he 1 b assigned in i 
properly cliarge The university confers degrees, 

OOL'LECT (cnllertus, from colltgo , I col- <tc , but each college prepares its students i 
lect: Lat ), a Bhort comprehensive prayer, to receive them ; and every member of the 
such as those appointed to be repeated univeisity must now belong to some rol- 
hefore the epistles and gospels in the pub lege Individual tolieges sometimes iin- 
11c* service of tlie Church of England part Instruction in every branch of know* 

OOLLKOTA'NEA ( collect aneu *>, gathered ledge— some of those, for example, bclong- 
together; from the same. Lat), in Litcro- mg to the University of Paris But even 
t lire, notes, observations, or any matter col- there the most important are devoted to 
lected from a variety of woiks special subjects; jib that of the Rorboiine, i 

COLLECTIVE (colleittrus, gathered to- to theology, &c The oldest, colleges in Ox- I 
gt t her ; fiom the same : Lat) m Grammar, ford and Cambridge are supposed to have 
an epithet for any noun whi< lit omprehends been founded about the middle of the 1.1th 
many persons or things ; as a multitude , a c» nturv i 

company, a congregation, an army, &<• COLLE'GTATE CHUUCIIEfi, those that, I > 

COL'LKGK (collegium, tram collegu,a com- without being cathedrals, have, with the ] 
pan mn . Lat), In ItH usual, though some- exception of the episcopacy , the dignitaries 
what limited sense, a public plate endowed usually attached to such. Westminster 
with certain revenues, where the several Abbev is formally styled * the Collegiate 
departments of learning are taught, and Chun h of Rt Peter's * 
where the students reside, under a i egular COLLTM ATION, LINE OP, in a tele 
discipline The schools In (athedials and st ope that whLli passes through tin* tube, 
monasteries were confined chiefly to the ami i uts both tliefoi us of theeye-gl.isband t 
teaching of grammar, and there were only the ventie of the ohje< t-glass 
one ot two masters employed for that pur- COLLIQUATIVE (colhquesco, I become 
pose* but in colleges, professors are ap- liquid : Lat i, an epithet indicating <i morbid ’ 
pointed to teach all tlie brain lies of science, dist hmge of the animal ttuids ; as a colliqva - - 

In tin* limit* extended signification of live fevet, which is accompanied with pro 

the word, the am lent Homans had colleges, fuse sweating, At 

which were a spot let. of corporate body, COLLIRMON uolii.no, from collide, I da«l> 
as that, of the angina; and others whose one thing against, another Lat), in Mt 
members hnd no bund of union but that of a cliames, the meeting or mutual striking of 
common ouupation, as the Collegia ogijl- twooi more bodies, one of which, at least, 
emm (colleges of woikmcn) And, In tins is In motion. 

< otuitry . many (orporate bodies are termed COLLO'DION ( kolla , glue • Or 1, a solution 

i olleges, which have little or no lefereme m ether, containing a little alcohol, of ; 
to education; thus the College of Ph\si- xyloldin, a substance formed bv treating 
clans, the College of Heralds, etc - — In tlie starch, and other things of the same class, 
Academical sense, a eollege is a society* with nitric acid. On account of it- adhe- 
established for scholastic purposes, en- sive pi operfies it i- employed in pharmacy , 
dowed with revenues, and subject to a code but its chief use is in coating pistes of 
of laws When one bodv Imparts instruc- ghi>-s for phot ographic Image* [See Photo 
tion in all tlie branches of knowledge, it is i.rapht ] 

both a college and a university thus, Tri- COLLU'SJON ( collusto , from collvdo, I act 
nlfy College, Dublin On tho other hand, a in fraudulent union with • Lat ), in Law, an 
number of colleges, united under the same illegal compact between two or more pei- 
disdplinc, constitute a university. Install sons 

a case, while each college* Is governed by COLLYRMUM (Lat ; from hollunon 
itsow*n superiors, there are powers which Or.), in Meduine any fluid application foi 
are wielded by tlie univeisity at large As the eyes. 

tin* Scotch universities have not a body of COLOBO'M A ( kotoboo , T shorten : Or.), in 
fellows and scholars receiving stii*ends. Medicine, the growing together, or gluey i 
tliey are not in the strict sense colleges adhesion, of the eveltds. ! 

Wlien universities were first instituted, COI/OCYNTH, or COLOQUTN'TIDA 
the students who came to them for insti ui - (holm, tlie colon ; and kmeo, I move : Or.), 
tion lodged where they pleased, and had the hitter apple. It is the fruit of a wild I 
no commou bond of union, except that of ( gourd (the OttruHus Colocynthis of botan- | 
study. Boarding houses were then esta- ists), the pulp of which is light, spongy, 
hi lulled ; and being ultimately endowed by and white; and is remarkable for its iii 
munificent persons for the benefit of the tense bitterness. Coloquinfida has been 
students who were receiving instruction at known in medicine from the earliest times 
the university, they became colleges. These as one of the most powerful entliartlcs: it 
consist of a head under some name, as is sent us from Ryrla, particularly from 
in avast, of a body termed fellows, w'ho— ns I Aleppo 

these Institutions originally had reference COLOGNE-EARTH, a substance used in 
to supplying the church with ministers— i painting, of a deep hi own colour, approach- . 
were not allowed to marry, and, lastly, of lug amber. It Is supposed to he a prepn- 
gradu at.es, named scholars. Afterwards, ration of the remains of wood long buried 
members who did not share the benefit of in the earth 
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COTjON (koion, a member of anything: gulslied: thoy are red, blue, black, green, 
(hr.). In Anatomy, the greater or upper por- and purple; which the heralda call gule$, 

tlon of the large intestine In Grammar, a azure, noble, vert, and purpure Tenue and 

I point marked thus (.), and used to divide a tawny, or sanguine, are not so common. 

I sentence. The yellow and white, called or and argent, 

COLONEL (-FV.), the chief commander of are metals, not colours. The metals and , 
a regiment, whether infantry or cavalry. colours are expressed in blazon by the names j 

OOLONNA'DE iFr. ; from columna, a co- of precious stones, with reference to the 
lumn : Lot), a range of pillars running arms of noblemen, and by those of planets I 
along or quite round a building. or stars, with reference to the arms of royal ! 

COL'ONY ( colonia , from colon ui, a bus- personages. Colours, in Military affairs, 

bandman : Lot), a body of people removed the banners, flags, ensigns, &c., of all kinds , 
from their mother-country to a distant borne in the ai my or fleet. 

, region, where they form a settlement under COL'OUIUNG, m 1'alnLlng. The effect of 
' j tin* sanction of the home govei nment. a picture depends far more upon the way in 
I COL'OPHON (something finished : Lot ; winch the tolours are harmonized and cou- 
j from kolophlin, the summit. : Gi ), 111 Riblio- trusted than on the exact imitation of the 
grapliy, the name given to the postscript in real colours of objects Painters use the word 
j the last sheet of an early printed work, con- hue with lefereueeto the peculiar quality of 
laming the printer’s name, date, Ac. a colour, distinguishing it from another co- 

[ j COT/OPHON1TE ( kolophOnta , renin Or 1, lour throughout all shades and variations, 

in Mineralogy, a variety of garnet, of arod- as green fiom purple Tint signiflco llm 
dish yellow or brown colour, occulting 111 degree of the Intensity of hue tiom the 
1 htmill amorphous granular masses giea test depth to the lightest wash Tone 

j COLOPlI'ONY(/cotop/«bim Gr .from acity means the dcgiee of Illumination or shade 
I of that name), bliu k resin, or tuipcntluc in which the hues and Huts arc seen. Local 
| boiled I11 water and dried : or the lesiduuin colour is the ti ue colour of un object wltli- 
1 after the distillation of oil of turpentine. out regard to tone or tint, broken tolouis 
, OOL'ORATURE ( colnratus , variegated: ai e hues composed of seveial others, so as 
hat.). In Music, all kinds of larintions, to make a mixture quite distinct from the 
trills.&c.. Intended to heigh ten the effect of prismatic red, blue, and jellow, and the 
I the melody, or show theskill of the vocalist, typical browns, purples, and gieens. C0I0111- 
| COLOS'SUS (kola* nos : Gr.), a statue of ing, says Mrs Jameson, Is generally cold 
j enormous or gigantic proportions That to in Poussin, delicate In fin ido, warm in Do- 
which this name lias been specially applied meiiicliino, glowing and golden In Titian, 
was an Apollo in brass, upwaids of 100 feet fervid and tlery In Giorgione, florid in 
in height, erected at Ithodcs, the workman- Itubens, powerful in Rembrandt, 
ship of Chares, who devoted himself to it COLOUR TOP, a philosophical toy ln- 
durlng twelve > ears It was placed at the vented by Mr John Gorham, for the purpose 
entranco of the harbour, with the right of showing the effect of mingling different 
foot on the land at one aide, and the left colours. This is done by giving pieces of 
on that at the other; and Is said to have coloured paper a motion of rapid rotation, 
stood nearly fourteen centuries before the COI/UBEIt (a snake Lot), in Zoology, 
period In which It fell by the shock of an a genus of snakes which includes the corn- 
earthquake. When the Saracens became moil or ringed snake of our Island, Coluber 
possessed of Rhodes, they found it in a natnx, a timid Inoffensive nnimaL 
prostrate state, and sold it to a Jew, by COL'U M BINE (columhtnus, dove-coloured: 
whom 900 camels were laden with its nm- Lot.), the common name of plants belong- 
terlals. The largest colossus of modem ing to the genus Aqutlegta, nut order .Ho- 
tlines Is that of S. Carlo liorotneo, on the nunculacete , a genus of plants of several 

Lago Magglore. it Is a hollow statue of species. Also the chief female dancer in 

bronze, nearly sixty feet in height. a pantomime. 

OOL'O UR (color : Lat ), in Phy si os, a pro- COLUM'lii UM (from Columbia in Aine- 
perty inherent in light, and not, as was for- rlca), the name of a very rare metal, sotue- 
inerly supposed, in the coloured substance, times called Tantalum, flist discovered in 

I I arises from only a portion of tne coloured a mineral from Massachusetts in North 
rays, which form whito light, being trails- America. It lias a grey colour. Bo far no 
minted to the eye so as to produce sensation, use has been discovered for it. 

the rest being absorbed or turned in a dlf- OOLUMEL'LA (the dim. of columna, a co- 
ferent direction by reflection or refraction, lumn : Lat ), iu Botany, the central pillar in 
The principal colours are red, orange, yel- Borne capsules from which the valves sepa- 
low, green, blue, Indigo, and violet They are rate when the fruit is ripe. In Conchology, 
all reducible to red, yellow, and blue : and the the upright pillar in most univalve shells, 
others are formed by some combinations of round which the whorls twiBt. 
these, us green by yellow and blue, orange COL'UMN ( columna ; Lat), in Architeo- 
by red and yellow, &e.; and all the colours ture, a cylindrical pillar, or long round body 
admit of many shades of difference. White is of wood, stone, or ii on, which serves either 
iiot properly a colour, since a white body re- for the support or ornament of a building, 
fleets the rays of light without separating It consists of a capital, which is the top or 
them ; nor black, since a black body, on the head: a shaft, which is the cylindrical 
contrary, absorbs nearly all the rays. [See part; and a base, on which it rests. It 

| CoMPbKMVNTAKY Colodhh] Colours, differs from the pilaster, which is square. 

j in Heraldry, the tinctures with which the Columns are distinguished as to their form 
: field or any part of the escutcheon is dlstin- into the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
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and Composite. The Tuscan Is charai terl/ed 
• »y being rude, simple, and massive, the 
Doric Is next in strength and massiveness 
| . in the Tuscan; the Ionic is more slender 
[ than the Tuscan and Doric; the Corinthian 
, is still more dcllcato in its form and pro- 
' portions, and is enriched with ornaments; 

I and the Composite is a Hpedec of the Coi m- 

I I tlnan The proportions of a column are 
1 1 stated in terms of the radius of the bottom 
I of the shaft, which radius is termed a m«>- 

, dule, and Is divided Into so equal parts called 
minutes. The Tuscan column has a total 
in lght of 14 modules, the capital and the 
base haung each one module The Doric 
[ column lias a height of 16 modules, t lie 
> 1 base having one module, and the capital 
I an minutes The Ionic column has a 
height of 18 modules, the capital 21 mln- 
, i uies, and the base 30 minutes. The shatt 
1 in iy l>e plain or fluted; if the latter, it 
1 ! should have 20 or 24 flutlngs Tins column 
1' 1- frequently used for porticoes TheCorin- 
| I tlnan column lias more delicacy and orua- 
i | merit titan the others, the shaft being 
slender, and the capital rich It is 20 nto- 
, ' dulcs in height, the base having one mo- 
1 , duki and the capital 70 minutes. Tlte shaft 
1 ni n he fluted. The capital is adorned with 
1 ! olive leaves. The (Composite or Roman 
I column has a height of 20 modules, the babe 
j j having one module, and the capital 70 111m- 

I j ufes The sliaft may he fluted The word 

1 Column has also many othet signifleatious. 

] ! Tlius it means the division of a page, which 
, 1 may contain two or more columns, a laige j 

I 1 body of rroops drawn up in order ; any body 

I I of the same diameter as its base— thus, a 
Column of water, air, or mercuiy 

UOLUM'NA (a column :Lut.), In Anatomy, 
a term applied to different parts: tlius the 
columva nasi Is the lowest and fleshy por- 
tion of the nose*, which forms a part of the 
septum; and the columna oris m the same 
with the uvula. 

UOLU'IIEB ( kolos , clipped ; and aura, a 
tail. Or.), in Astronomy, two great elides 
supposed to intersect each other at right 
angles in the poles of the eartli They 
pass through the solstitial and equinoctial 
points of the ecliptic, and are hence called 
the Solstitial and Equnioctntl colures. It is 
believed that this name was given to them 
on account of their lower parts being al- 
ways cut off by the horizon. 

CO'MA, or C 50 MA-Vl(»lli (hDnut, a le- 
thargy .Or), a pieternatural propensity to 
sleep, or lethargic drowsiness. It 1 b h 
symptom wlm li often attends acute and 

malignant fevers Coma bommjlentum, 

la when the pal lent continues in a profound 
sleep, and, if awaked, immediately relapses, 
without bedng able to keep his eyes open 
Coma Bkrkni'cis (kowP, hair . Or ), Be- 
renice's hair, in Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, composed of 

stars near the tall of Leo The word Coma 

also denotes the hairy appearance that sur- 
rounds a comet, when the earth is between 
It and the sum 

COMA'TIJLA (comatus, lmlry; Lat.), a 
genus of tnaiino radiate animals allied to 
the star tin hos. In their young state they 
are attached by a jointed stalk to rocks, 


and they then resemble the I’BNTACBINUS. 
Rut when fully growu the* stalk disappears, 
and a nuinht r of jointed legs, aimed with 
claws, take Its place. The amnia.) consists 
of a central disk, in which is the* mouth on I 
the umlei side, and from which 1 ad late live 
pairs of plumose aims, whence it has re- 
ceived ihe name of feather star. By the I 
flopping of these ai ms It can move slowly 
tin ougli the water. 

COMBINATION (combmutut, a joining 1 
two by two - Lat ), In It b general and most , 
popular sense, a league or association formed 1 

for good or bad pui poses In Chemistry, 

the Intimate union of two or more bodies, 
from which icsults a now compound differ- 
ing in its pi opei ties from any of the 1 con- 
stituents Thus, an achl uniting Willi an 
alkali, forms a salt, and furnishes a good 
liiBtamc 1 of combination — - Comhjna'i ioa, 
in Mathematics, the variation or altc ration 
of any number of quant dies, letters, sounds, 
or the like, in all Ihe different, manners 
possible 

COMBUSTION icombustio, fioni comburo, 

I consume: Lat), in Chemistry, a term 
which denotes the union of a supporter of 
combustion, which Is generally the oxygen 
of the air, with a combustible substance, or 
its elements When this combination is 
energetic. It is always accompanied by be.it 
and light In popular language, combustion 
is the effect of lire in apparently consuming 
anything and producing heat. It u as for- 
merly supposed that a body was annihilated 

ther wholly or partially by combustion ; 
hut wo now know that this mistake Is due 
to the products of combustion being gene- 
rally Invisible Of all bodies capable of 
being piocured in large quantities, none 
tlnows off light so abundantly during Its 
combination with oxygen as the elemen- 
tary gas, hydrogen, when united to the ele- 
mentary solid, carbon This gas and solid 
may he combined in various propmtions, 
and a combination of the same proportions 
will assume various external appearam es, 
according to the varying conditions under 
which the union has taken place The gas 
of our street lamps exhibits one form of the 
compound, the liquid oils that we burn in 
our lamps another form , and a third form 
of it is afforded by the solid fats which we 
obtain from a wide range of animal and 
vegetable subsume es 

COM'KDY (kbmodia, from kOmP, a village : 
and CdP, a song ; Or.), because the first 
comedies consisted of rustic dialogues), a 
dramatic representation of the light, humo- 
rous, and pleasant kind, particularly intend- 
ed to ridicule the follies of men. Scaliger 
defines comedy to be a dramatic poem, 
representing the business of life, whose 
event Is fortunate and style familiar With 
us, comedy is distinguished fiom/arce, as 
the former represents nature as she is, tlio 
latter distorts and overt liaiges her, but 
whether it he to reeoramed virtue, or to 
render folly ridiculous, the real Intention 
and effect are amusement. 

COM'ET (komPtPs, from komP, hair ; Or.), 
In Astronomy, a nebulous star, accompanied 
with a train of light, and performing revo- 
lutliuis about the sun in mi elllptlral orbit. 
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whirli has the sun in one of the foci, over ull the land forces in Great Britain. 
Several comets are suspected of describing In the Naval service, the chief admiral in 

parabolas and not ellipses, in which case any port or station Is so called. The 

i they will never again visit our system. The Commandhr of a ship, In the Royal Navy, 
head lias usually a nu< lens or denser pari, Ih an officer next in rank to a post-captain, 
surrounded by a faint light or nebulosity and corresponds to .1 major in the army , he 
1 Bonn comets bate appealed without tails, lias the command of a Hhtp oi war under 
whilst others lime had several tails, that 18 guns, a sloop, Ac 1 

l of 1744, for instance, had six, who h spread COMMENCEMENT <a beginning. J'Y), ! 
out likea fan These tails aieficquentlv of an annual public assembly of the university 
I extraordinary extent. The count ol 1680, o! Cambridge , oi tin day on which degrees 
one of the most celebrated of modern times, me public h confined 
, had a tall that was calculated at twentv l COMMKN'DA M (rommendo, I give in 
millions of leagues immediately after its j charge 7a//), in Ecclesiastical Law, the 1 
1 perihelion passage, and yet It was emitted ; tiust or administration of the revenues ot 
in two days it subsequent Iv became* more* a benefice, formeilv given to a layman to 
Ilian twice as long The matter of these ■ hold ns a deposit tor six months, h) older 
tails must he of Jncalrul ible tenuity, and it i to repair, etc , or to nn ecclesiastic to per- 
' is supposed that on ac count of the distance > lm in the pastoial duties till the henetlcc 
| to which they aie sent, much of it tan was provided with a regular incumbent In 
never he reabsorbed Even the heads of . England, the right of granting benefices 
| inariv comets are composed of matter of rn connm tidum wa- ve '•ted in the crown bv 

I extiemc thinness, foi a star of the* fifth a statute of Henry Nil I AV hen a henefle e 1 

j magnitude* was observed tlirough the* de*n- was given m cornmnutam , the profltH ought 
seat pan of erne without undergoing anv not to have been received! by the party to 
diminution of lusfie. *Tlie most uiisub- whom it was commit fed . the restriction 
stantlal clouds/ says fiir John Hen»eliel, | on tills point was, however, evaded, and it 
i ‘ which float m the highest legions of oui In came a inode of enjoving pluralities 
ntmosplieie*, and seem at sunset to ho Hut no apintii.il parson can now hold two 
l dmiehed in light, and to glow throughout benefices, some fe*w case's e*xccpted; nor 
1 their whole depth as if an actual ignition e an a bishop hold any office*, benefice, &i , , 
l without any shadow oi daik side, must lie In c ommeiidam One who holds a liv ing 1 

| looked upon as dense and massive bodies in mmnicndam is called a commendatory 

c oni pared w*ith the filmy and all but spirit- Commkkdai ouy Lkttkur, t hose sent fi oin 
mil texture of a comet/ one bishop to another in behalf of any of 

i COMETA'RIUM (kometes, a comet . Or ) I lie clcigy, &c. 

a nun lime constructed to lt'piesent the re- COMMENSURABLE (com, togetherwlth ; 
volution of a comet about the buii and mensurabih*, me asurahle : hat ), among 

COMET! MVB A I’H Y (homftfs, a comet. Geometricians, an appellation givpn to such 
and grapho, 1 wilte Or ), a description of, quantities rh arc measured by the same* 
or discourse u]>on, c omets quantity , thus, a yard and a foot are com 

CO.M'FRI Y, the eomiimn nnrno of Sym- mensurable, as both may he measured by 
phut inn officinale, a wild herbaceous plant, inchcn 

n.it cud. Iiorugmacca\ whose root abounds Co.M'MKNTAKY (cornnnitariUH, from 
with a mucilaginous juice, which made It, tommevtor, I meditate* tlunoughlv :Lat .), an 
(“•teemed as an emollient explanation of the obscure passage's in an 

COMITA'TIS CAUhA (on account of i author; sometimes applied to an historical 
, courtesy hat.). At the universities of | nairatlve, as the Commentaries of Ca*sar. 

Oxford and Cambridge, persons who are COM 'MERGE (commercium, from commci- 
1 masters of arts, or bin iielors, oi doctors of cor, 1 tratlu with : Lai.), in a general sense, 
l civil law*, me ditine, or divinity, of one uni the intercourse of nations for the purchase 
v ei sit y, or of Dublin, may be admitted to of each other’s produce or mnnufactuies, 
the same degree at the other comitatia the superfluities of one* being given foi 
i can aft. those of another, and then re-exchanged 

i COMI'TTA (Lot. fiom cum, with; and with other nations according to their se- 
j itini, a going), in Roman Ant iqulty, an as vein) wants 

1 semhly of t lie people, either li* the Com/- COM M I RSA ' RI AT (commisaaire : /V. ; from 

hum, or (Jam pun Martins, for the election comvntto , I entrust with • Lai.), the whole 
of maglsi rates, or consulting on the im- body of officers in the commissary's depart - 
portuit affairs of the republic*. ment. 

(.DM'MA (Lamina, a piece r ut off • Or), in COM'MTSSARY (Fr ; same deriv.), in a 
Gi aminat , a point oi character marked thus general Benso, one who Ib sent or delegated 
• ( , ), denoting the shortest pause in read- to execute some office or duty, as the repre- 

I ing, and separating a sentence iutodivi- sentative of his superior In Military 

I Bions or members In Music, the smallest affairs, an offner who has the charge of 

of all the subdivisions , b< mg about the furnishing provisions, clothing, &c., for an 

I ninth part, of a tone at my. In Ecclesiastical Law, an officer of 

COMMANDANT' iFr.', the commanding the bishop who exercises spiritual jurlsdic- 
I uffleer of a place, or of a body of forces. tlon in distant parts of the diocese. 

COMM A N 'DE R ( commander, l o com man d COM M I R'BI ( >N ( connm saw , from comm it to, 

Fi ), the chief officer of an army, or one 1 give in charge : Lat ), in Law, the warrant , 
who has the command of a body of men. or Jetters-patent, by which one is authorised 
The Commander In-Chief in the British to exercise jurisdiction —In Military af- j 
army is ho who lias the supreme command fairs, tin* wart ant or authority by which one 
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I liolds any pont In the army; In distortion its Wilding force from Immemorial usage, 
from the inferior or non-commissioned ofll- in distinction from lhe statute law 

rers In Commerce, the order by which COMMON-PLACE BOOK, one in which 

1 anyone trafllrs or negotiates for another , extracts from hooks and reflections ;«t 1 

i also tho peicenOige given to factors and wi it ten. 

I agents for transacting the business of OOMMON-PLEAR', or COMMON BENCH, 

J others. one of the superior courts at Westminster 

1 OOM'MlfiRntE (comnnionira, a joint hall It was oiiglnally that branch of the 
! Lat ), in Anatomy, am wituie or juncture, Aula ltcgia, or King's bench, in which civil 
! particular!* the corners oi the lips where <auses between sublets were tried, and, 
they meet togethei, and also certain pait*- like that court, followed the person of the 
| of tin brain sovereign But it was fixed b* the charters, ’ 

j COMMIT'JHKNT (commitfo, 1 give in both of John and Henry III , that It should j 
! charge Lat ), the sending a prison to be held in a determine d plm e It has con- | 
prison by warrant or oniei, <itlm for a current jui isdhtioii with t he (Queen’s bench , 
( nnie ot contum.u \ and Exchiquer, the two other superior 

i COMMITTEE (same denr.), curtain pei- courts in personal a« tions and ejectments , j 
sons ejected or appointed, to whom am but has no cognizance hi criminal matter-. 

1 matter of business |- i el erred, either by a nor in matters relating to the revenue It j 
legislative bod*, or bv any corporation or lias exclusive jurisdiction In such lenl n<- , 

society. A Commi’itpkof PAJibiAJtFNT lions as still exist, and ovet the forms of I 

, signifies a cett nil number of members ap- eonvejanee substituted for fines and reeo 
pointed in the Iiotisi to proceed on some veiies, also in appeals fiom the decisions 
speeitic imsim’ss r lho whole house fre- of the banisters appointed to ievi-o the 
tpientlv resotv i s itself into a < ommlttec, in llstsof paihamentai* voui-.aswell is in | 
whhli rase eadi member lias a light, to cases nudei the railwax and canal tiaflb i 
speak as often as lie jileasng When the act. It has one ddef, styled Taud Chief 
bouse is not in committee, eadi gives his Justice, and four puisne nidges, and from 
opinion i egul.n lx, and is onh allowed to, their decisions, proceed lugs In error maj 
-peak once, unless to explain Imnself l>« taken into the Exdieqiiei Chamber. 
Standing committee* are such as < ontltiue COMMON PRAY'ER, the lit nrg\ , or pnb- 
| during the existence of the parliament 11c form of prayer pi escribed b\ the Church 
Select committee * nrc appointed to consider of England to be used in all i lunches and 
and report on particular sub jecte < Impels, and w ludi t lie cleigy are enjoined 

COMMOD'ITY ( lommoddas , advantage, to use, under a penalty 
Lat), in Commerce, an* merchandise in COM'MONR aainmnnis, common Lat), t 

, which a person deal* Rtaple Commomi- I tie lower house oi Parliament, consisting 1 

libs, such wares and merdiamllses as :ue of the m piesentatlves of cities. boroughs, I 
the propei produce or manufacture of the and counties, chosen by those possessed of 
I lountn the propoitv or iiualiflratinn required bv 

OOM'MODOltK, a captain in the British law'. Tins bod* is railed the House of Coin 
navy, who is Invested with the temporary [ i nuns, and maj he regauled as the basis of 
command of u detachment iu some pai-t lie British constitution. In the 1Mb year of 
lit ular enterprise In the North American Mng John, wills were issued to t lie she i Iff-, 
navy, a commodore corresponds with our c onunanding them to letuin four knight - 

J admiral The Commodouk ok a Convot for each county ‘ad loqucndum cum tege 

I is the leading ship In a licet of merchant- dc liegotio rrgni' (to confer with tliekmg ' 

! 1 mem, and carries a light In her top to con- concerning the affairs of the realm', at Ox- 
! due t the other ships. tord And In the 4R Henry 1 1 1 font knights, 

I COM 'MON (communin' Lat), a tract of from even county but nine, weio sum 
! ground, or open space, the use of winch is moned to attend with tlie barons, by the 
! not appi opriated to any individual, hut rebellious Earl of Leicester No subsequent 
belongs to the public, or to a number. The j writs, foi the pm pose of count* elections, 

I right which a person has to pasture ills earlier than 18 Edw'ard I , nor for borough 
cattle on the land of another, to dig turf, c lections earlier than the 23rd of the same 
catch fish, cut wood, or the like. Is called teign.aie til existence; butitisnot unlikely 
tommon of pasture, of turbary, of piscary, that these examples were occasionally foi 
and of estovers 1 lowed Though each member Is elected by 

COMMON COUNVIL, the council of ala distinct, body of people, lie K from the I 
( ity oi corporate towii.empoweied to make I moment of his election, the representative 
by-laws for the government of the citizens, not of those particular persons only, bur of 
The term is generally used In speaking of a the kingdom at large, and Is to consider 
court in the city of London, composed of the himself not, merely as the organ through 
lord mayor, aldermen, arid a certain mini- 1 which his constituents mav speak, bur as 
her of citizens called coinmcm-councilmen 1 one who having been entrusted with a 
The city of London Is divided into 24 wards , general charge, is to execute it to the best 
the chief magistrate of each ward has the of his judgment In performance of this 
title of alderman; the 24 aldermen, with great function, ills libertv of speech is 
the lord mayor, form the court of aldermen , hounded only by those* i idea of decency of 
snd certain inhabitants, chosen out of each which the house 11 -elf Is the judge ; and 
ward, for the purpose of assisting the alder- while, on the one hand, he is free to propose 
men with their advice in public affairs, form what laws lie plea-es, on the other, he is 
the court of common council exposed, rb a pri\ ,itc man, to the operation 

COMMON LAW, the law that receives of the laws he makes The acceptance of 
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uiy office of profit from the Grown, by a 
member, vacates his scat. And there are 
I two places of no profit, the acceptance of 
which is considered to have this effect . — 
i the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, 
and the stewardship of the Manor of East 
' llendred. Officers of the army and navy 
receiving new commissions, and those, hu< h 
as ambassadors, who obtain a foreign em- 
ployment, are excepted from this law. A 
' member becoming a bankrupt Is Incapable 
of sitting or voting for a year, unless within 
that time the commission is supeiseded, or 
1 the creditors paid ; and if either of these 
i does not take place within the > ear, the seat 
1 Is lost. By a resolution dated 1667, and now 
] strictly adhered to, any proposition for tux- 
’ lug the subjei t must be first examined b> 
j a committee of the whole house, and their 
j opinions reported. And when a bill of suj>- 
ply 1 ms received the concurrence of the 
| Lords, it Is l etui lied to the Commons, and 
by them presented to the throne. The 
I House of Commons consists of 6. r >8 mem 
l hers, 600 for England, 63 for Scotland, and 
| lor> for Ireland Though many small bi>- 
I roughs were disfranchised by the Reform 
I Hill, the elective fianchise was given to 
I several places of rising importance ; and a 
variety of alterations took place, by adding 
' to the number of representatives of coun- 
ties, &c„ so that the total number of mem- 
bers i enmins the same. No one can vote on 
the election of a knight of the shire except 
he be seized of a freehold estate of Inhe- 
ritance of 40* a year value, ot of a freehold 
estate for life of 10Z. annual \alue, or of a 
freehold estate for life of less value when 
lie actually occupies the premises, and in 
some other cases, or of an estate other than 
freehold tenure of Inheritance, or for life 
of the annual value of 10Z., or of a chattel 
Interest of a certain value and duration in 
, land No one can vote lit the election of a 
i member for a city or borough unless lie 
i shall be the occupant of some building 
| which, with or without land, has the yeai ly 
value of loZ 

COM 'M ON W E A I/TO, a free state or bod> 
politic. 

I OOM’MUNlSM. [See Socialism.] 

COMMUNITY (comwumtas, from comma- 
m't, shared by several: Lot), a society of 
people living In the same place, undet the 
same laws and regulations, and wholune 
! common rights and privileges. History 
shows that the establishment of communi- 
ties has been one of the greatest advances 
in human Improvement; and they have 
, been, in diffei cut ages, the cradle and the 
support of freedom. 

| COMMUTATION icoaimutatio, from com- 
i viuto, 1 alter : Lai.), In Law, the change of 
1 a penalty or punishment from a greater to 
1 a less; as when death is commuted for 
transportation or Imprisonment. 

COMTANY (coinpagnte . Fr.\, in a com- 
mercial sense, a society of persons joined 
together for trading purposes. Wheu com- 
panies do not trade upon a joint stock, but 
are obliged to admit auj person properly 
qualified, upon paj lng a certain fine, and 
agreeing to submit to the regulations of 
tbe company, each member trading upon 


his own stock and at his own riBk, they ara j 
called regulated companies , when they trade 
upon a joint stock, each member sharing In | 
tho common profit or loss. In proportion to 
Ills Bhare In tbe stock, they are called joint - | 

stock companies. These maj be ordinary part- i 
nenshtps, in which each member Is liable 
for the whole debts of the linn, or they 
may be companies with limited liability, I | 
registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ | 
Act, 1802, wlin h contains many provisions i| 

reinilnling these companies In tbe City ii 

of Loudon in e many associations, relics of 
old trading companies, of whh li twelve are ‘ 
know'll as the tiieat Llverj Companies. I 
Some of these are wealthy bodies, with ' 
fine halls, wlieic splendid banquets are oe- j 
rationally given. Before nnv person can I ' 
hold office in tin. Corporation, lie must be , j 
a member of some one of thete companies, j 

Company, In Militarj affairs, a small 1 ! 

body of foot, consisting, in the guards and 1 1 
artillerj.of Rio men, but in other infautrj , J 
regiments, of KM), commanded by a captain, > ! 
who lias under Inin a lb u tenant and ensign 
A compmv.in the infantr>,<orresj*onds to , 1 

a troop In the ’ouv.iln VIso, the whole ■ 

crew of a ship. Including the officeis 

COMPARATIVE ANAT'OMY, Is so called 
because In it the organization of all the ! 
members of tbe animal kingdom are studied 
with reference to t aeh other The objects 1 
In view are to tnue the modlflt ations and 
disappearance of different organs, in the 1 
descending series; to determine tbe rela- j 
ttvo degrees of complexity in the sti ucture 
of different animals, and the points of re- 
semblance which different species manifest j 
to each other. In tho totality of their or- . ] 
ganlzation . and to trace the history of the I ! 
development of the emhryo The ultimate |' 
aim of compat.itivc an atomy and plijsio- [' 
logy Is to asi ertain the law's of \ ital phe- | 
norneua I 

COM l’A RT'MKNT (com part unent : Fr. ; , 

from compartior, I divide. Lat), in Arch! 
tectuie, a proportionable division in a I 
building ; or some device marked in an or- ! 

liamental part of the building. Com- ; 

rAUTMKNTS, in Heraldry, are partitions | 
and quartet lugs of the escutcheon, when 
the arms of several families are home in 
one and the same coat. In consequence of 
marriages, Ac. 

COM 'PARK, or the Maiiinrr’b Compass 
0 campus • Fr.), an Instrument used by ma- 
riners to point out. the course at sea. it 
consists of a magnetic needle, freely sus- 
pended, in connection with a circular card, 
the circumfeience of which is divided Into 
thirty-two equal parts This Is Inclosed In 
a box with a glass top by way of protec- 
tion from the elements, allowance being 
made for the ‘ variation’ of the needle . the | 
true direction of north and south Is thus 
ascertained. Since iron ships havo come 
Into use, it has been necessary to have re- 
course to various contrl vhucos to neutralize 
tho effect of the attraction upon the needle 
of the Iron of the vessel. A pair of com- 

passes Is an Instrument used In describing 
circles, measuring figures, Ac.; and con- 
sists of two pointed legs or branches, made 
of iron, steel, brass, Ac , united nt the top 
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I by a joint, on which they m<>\ e. There are 
{ also compasses of three leg**, cylindrh al, 
, spherical compasses, &c. 

COM PENBATION PEN'DULUM ( compen - 
I aatui, the rendering of an equivalent ; from 
eompenso, I weigh one thing against an- 
other: Lot.), The eflleacy whl<h a pendu- 
lum has in regulating a < look depends upon 
Its being of the same length at all time** 
i If it becomes longer, its vibrations air 
slower, and vice verst t Hut the effect of 
increased temtierature is to lengthen iL, 

■ and of diminished tem pel. lturo to shot ten 
i it, and, as the temperature scat rely ever 
remains for any space of time the same, 
the rate of vibrations muat van, uiih 
Boniu means aro devised to remt dv tills 
defect The tnerruiu! and the gridiron 
pendulums are the best contrivam es lh.it 
line been deviled for the purpose. The 
inn atrial pendulum consist*- of a rod, *tt 
the lower extremity of which Is a cylin- 
drical vessel p.iitiuJly tilled with lneicuiy 
When the rod expands, the eentie of 
gravity of the tneicury descends — this 
lengthens the pendulum . but when by the 
very s.imo Increase of temperature* themor- 
1 cury expands. Its centre of gravity is raised 
—(ills praetleally shortens the pendulum, 
and thus by proper management the two 
effec t s neutializc each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the leugth 
ol the pendulum is not altered The grid- 
trait pendulum eorrcc ts Itself on the same 
piinclple a portion of its rod consists of 
pni.illel bars of diffeient metals, so .it - 
ranged that, while one set raise the boh b\ 
expanding upwards, the others lower it b\ 
e xpanding downwards The compensation 
balance used to regulate chronometers is 
constructed also on the same principle. 
While one portion tends to make it vibrate 
slowly, the same change of tern pel ature 
causes the other portion to pioduce an 
opposite effect 

COM'PLKMENT ( com plea , 1 All up : Lot.), 
what is required to fill up some quantity 
Thus, the complement of an angle is what it 
wants of 90°. Hence, lu Astronomy, the 
complement is the distance of a star 1 rom 
the zenith, or what it wants of being 90 
above the horizon The complement of a 
number is what it wants of 1, JO, 100, &c . 
that is, what it wants to make unity with 

* one or more ciphers 

| COMPLEMENTARY COI/OIJRS Evei y 
prismatic colour is capable of being con- 
| verted into white light by the addition to it 
i of all the other prismatic colours. The latter 
1 colours are culled complementary. Take 
i hi ue, for instance ; the complementary 
, colour 1 b that arising from a mixtuio of 
I red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
, blue, making green, is the complementary 
1 colour of red M Chevreul has prepared a 
cinematic table, by which the complemen- 
! tary colour of any of the 13,480 colours, 

J which he has distinc tly classed, cau be as- 
certained It is of great importance to 
artists, house decoratois, and dealers in 
coloured goods, to know at once the exact 
colour, shade, and tint, which will pioduce 
the greatest effect when placed beside an* 

* other colour. 


ro.M'PLKX TERMS, and COMTLKX I 
IDEAS (comptej ni, folded together: hat.), 
in Logie, are smh as aro compounded of > 
seveial simple ones 

COMPLEX 'ION ( unnplexio , a combina- 
tion, from siime. Lot), among Physicians, 
the temperament, habitude, and natural 
disposition of the l»od> , hut. In general 
use, the word means the i olour of the skin. 

COMI’O'SINli (Com pa no, I place togethei • 
Lot i, Lhut branch of t lie art of piloting 
which imisists In taking the types or let- 
i< is from the eases, and at ranging them In 
-•ill h an onler as to tit them for the press 
I In* Insiiuim lit in whit li they are adjusted 
lo the length of the lines is called a com- 
l>a>utu-muk 

COMPOS' IT TO, ft am posit us, compounded. 
Lot), a veiy huge nut order of plants, 
h tying iiumemu** small tiovveis, called 
timers, collected into dense heads upon 
| a disk ot common leteptaile, width Ik 
suitounded by an involucre or external 
t dyx, < (imposed of havts nr scales The 
anthers aiesyngem sinus, that is, are joined 
together, round the fmked pistil Kie- 
qiiently the timers of the middle part of the 
head aro smallt i than, and have a t olour . 1 
diffeient from, those of the margin, then 1 1 
tailed the my. The common daisy may ho 1 i 
taken as an example The calyx closely 
adheres to the fiult, and its upper part 1 
forms a ring of bans or leathets, by means 
of which the ripe seed is tariled away by 
( the wind No large trees In long to this 
I onler, which is made up of more titan 8,000 
species of lierhnt eous oi shrubby plants, 

I (list i ihuted all over the world. Many beaut 1 
1 ful gauleii flow ci ** me placed amongst the 1 
Compopitjo— for example, the dahlia, aster, /, 
chrysanthemum, zinnia, sun-tlower, and , 
gazania Some species yield hitters and 
tonics, such us> wormwood and oh imomile 
Tansy , arnica, elecampane, centaury , colt’s* i 
foot, and taiaxacum, have more or less | 
celehiity medicinally The artichoke, en- i 
dive, succory, lettuce, common artichoke, ! 
and Jerusalem artkhoke, afford aliment t.) 1 
man. This order is div ided into three sub* i 
orders —1. Tnbiili/lortr, in which the hernia* , I 
pluodife florets are tubular • the asters and 
the daisy may he taken as examples, 2 
Labiatijtorce , in which the hermuphiodite ' 
florets, or at least the unisexual ones, are j 
divided into two lips; no .British wild- j 
Power falls into this sub-order 3 Ltguli- , j 
Jloree , In which the corollas aie slit or strap 1 • 
shaped ; the dandelion, chicory, and sow- 
thistle are examples . I 

COMTOS1TE NUMBERS (same deriv), 
numbers which can be measured exactly by 
a number exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 3; j 
so that 4 is tiie lowest composite number. [ 
Composite numbers between themselves, 
are those which have a common measure 
besides unity ; thus 12 and 15, both of which | 
aie measured by j. 1 

OOMTOSITE ORDER (same deriv.), in 
Architecture, the last of the five orders of 
columns, so culled hecuuse Its capital is 
composed out of thohc of other columns. 

It is also called the Roman or Italic order, 
f rom having been invented by the Homans. 
The angular volute of the loUc capital was 
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I added to the proportions and oni Ichments 
I of theCorliithian ordei The base measures 
j the same as in the Ionic ordei The height 
i I of the column is 2 <> modules, that of the en 
1 j tablature 5 modules, and tlie capital has 70 
J minntcB in height. The shaft may he either 
1 | plain, or em i< lied with 20 cu 21 tin tings 

COM POSITION (composiUo,irn\\u otnpono, 
1 place together. Lat ), in n general sen*»e, 
the putting together and uniting of seveial 
things, so as to form ot the whole one ni.tsv 

or compound Composi'i ion ok Ideas, 

an act of tin* mind, by which It unite*' 
! sovera 1 simple ulcus into one conception oi 

| complex Idea In Lltei.ituie, the act. of 

! Inventing or combining ideas, furnMilng 
1 them with woicls, arranging them m older, 

| and committing them to writing. In 

Logic, a method of i< asoning, by which wt 
unite together Die qualities of any thing, 
one aftei anot hen, uiitil we have climin- 
guished it from evei> thing else Tims, 
* man is an animal lie i-. a hot-blooded ani- 
mal he is a hot-blooded f irtparoit* animal 
lie* Is a hot-blooded viviparous inttonal ani- 
mal* Composition, or aunt In sc*., is exactly 
the opposite of analusts one puts toget hoi. 
Die otiiei takes in pieces — in Music, the 
art or uc i of forming tunes, to be performed 

| eithoi vocally or instrumentallv. In 

| Painting, Die putling together Die several 
| | >n t ts of a picture, «o as to sel off I lie whole 

I to Die best advantage — in Comnieic e, an 
1 agreement entered into brtAveen an insol- 
| vent debtor and his creditor, by AVhicb t lie 
latter accepts a pm ( of the* debt in compen- 
sation for the whole Ju Chemistn, t he* 

combination of different substances, from 
which results a compound substance, dif- 
fering in properties from any of its com- 
ponent parts Thus watei is a c oiupouml of 
hydrogen and oxygen, which a»e Invisible 

gases. CoMPcmn io.v of Forces wlnn 

two forces simultaneously .ict upon tin 
same body, so as to sc*t it in motion. It will 
obey neither of the fences taken separated, 
but will move along the diagonal of a 
paralk'Ioginm, the tw*o adjacent sides of 
which w ill bo re*pi eseiiteel bv the two forces 
And thus, centripetal Puce, which tenets to 
draw the eat tii tow aids the sun, combined 
Avith the force of piojoctlnii, Avlilcli is at 
right angles to it, causes the enitli to re- 
volve in its oihit. 

COM' POST (cowpoMtua, compounded, 
fcom compnvo, I place together* Lot.), in 
Husbandry , several scuts ot soils or earths, 
and other matters, mixed together. In order 
to make a compound suitable for fertilizing 
land. 

OOM'POUM) ( compnvo , I place together 
Lot), a term in Botany, vai ion dv applied 
Tims, a compound flower consists of several 
distinc t florets, upon a common leceptade, 
surrounded by a common Involucre; a 
compound stem is one that divides into 
branches : a compound leaf consists of se- 
veral leaflets on a common petiole : a com- 
pound vi nbel is one winch has all its ravs 
or peduncles bearing small umbels at the 
top Compound Interest, in Computa- 

tion, Is Interest upon interest; when the 
interest of a sum is added to the princi- 
pal, and then Itself bears interest. Com 


pound Quantities, In Algebra, are such 
i as art* joined l>\ the* signs and (plus 
and minus), and expiewd b.v more letters 
than one, or by Die same letters unequally 
repeat i d • thus, a\h~( , and ab—b, ale com- 
pound quantities. Compound, a word 

emplojed bj Anglo-Indians to signify Die 
enclosure within wide ii r heir houses, offices, 
and outbuildings si and Borne derive the* 
word from tin* Portuguese rampant ha , hut 
it may originate tiom the Malay caw pong, a 
village 

COM PREK'RI III L'lTYjrowijwisffuDs, from 
cowpnmo, r squeeze together: Lot.), in 
Physic s, that piopertv in a solid or fluid of 
yielding to the pleasure of another borij or 
force, so as to be brought Into a smaller 
compass. All bodies mav be compressed, 
since ail have pores ; hut liquids resist coui- 
piession witli enormous fores. 

, CON, In Language, a Latin Inseparable 
preposition or proflx, joined toother wools 
Con and etna have the sanm signification, 
except that cum Is used separately and cov 

in composition In Die phrase pto and 

cov (pro and contra >, feu mid against, cop 
denotes the* iivs-Mtlvi* stale of a question. 

COM* \Tlv\ A'TION (covcatenatm, from 
eotnatrnu, I link together Lat), a term 
j chiefly used In speaking of the unit ual 
.dependence of second causes upon each 
, olhc i 

CON 'CAVE CLABBER (ennearas, hollow 
; Lat ), in Optic s, such as no* ground hollow 
they are usually spherical, though the} may 
he of any other figure* A concave lctm 
renders rayR of light divergent, or less con- 
v i*i gent Hence it Is used wiDi short sight, 
winch arises from the lays being brought 
to a focus, l»v l tic* crystalline lens of the 
i eye, too soon— that is, before they reach 
the retina 

CONOA'N O-COVPAVE (same denv ), liol 
i low oi concave on both surfaces 1 

1 PONT A 'VO-CON 'VEX (concarus, hollow , 
and coiinej'us, arched : Lat.), concave on 
1 one* side, and convex on the other 
, CONCENTRATE (con, together with ; and ! 
; centrum , a centre* • Lat ), to bring nearer to 
each other , as, to concentrate particles of 
salt liy evaporifmg the water that holds 
them in solution . <u to concentrate rays of 
light Into a focus 

OONCKPTACLE (conce)daealvm, a recep- 
taele. Lat), In Botany, the eases con tam- 
ing the reproductive organs of plants, 
which, like ferns, have them at the* bin k of 
, the leaves. Also, a pericarp of one valve, 
opening longitudinally on one* side, and 
having the seeds loose m it 

CONCEPTION (same dntr), In Logic, 
Die simple appicheuafoii or perception 
which w*e have of anything, without pro- 
ceeding to affirm or deny anything about 
It. An net of toe mind, by winch we com- 
bine individuals together, through some 
character common to them all. Thus, all 
kinds of triangles resemble each other, in 
having three sides 

CONCERTO (harmony : I to l ), in Music, 
a piece composed specifically fora particular 
instrument, which is, however, at times ac- 
companied 1>\ others. Conckhto-ghohht, 

tlie grand chorus of a conceit, or those 
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pin cos whore all the several parts perform 
or play together, 

I (ION '(511 A (konchi, a shell: fir.), In Ana- 
i tonij , the larger cavity of the extei nal ear, 

1 situated before the meatus audit onus, or 
! p.tHs.ige Into the internal ear. 

I CONCH IK'KRA (fomcht, a shell; and 
, phero, I bear: Gr ), a class of molluscs, 11 v- 
! mg In bivalve shells Theyare divided into 
t wo set tions, those with and those without 
1 slphonal tubes for respiration The cockle 
is an example of the first, the oyster .iml 
seal lop of the second section 
' OON'CHOII) ( koiuhf , a shell; and eidos, 

- form: Gr.), in Geometry, the name of a 
curve invented by N it homedes, for the so- 
lution of two celebrated geometrical pro- 
' bienis, ‘the duplication of the cube,’ and 
• i ho trisecflon of an angle.' 6lr Isaac 
Newton ob-trves Unit lie [defers it before 
| other curve**, or even the eon le sections, 

! m l lie ( on*>t i uction of ( ulm and biquadratic 
e<iuatious, on account of its simplicity, 
i' (JONGHOIIVAI, (same denv), in Mincra- 

I logy, a teim applied to the fi.uture when 
| | i here is a convex elevation and a concave 

I I depression, like the valve of a shell-fish 

, OONCllOl/OGY (kunchf, a shell; and 
logo s, a discourse : Gr.), is to be considered 
I .is a branch of the scieme ot Malacologv, 

I or the study of the Mollusia, one of the 
I eat subdivisions of the animal kingdom 
Contliologi has reference onl.v to the htrue- 
i ure sud shape of the shells with vhu h the 
bodies of many mollusca, but not all, are 
, protected The study of the annuals l»e- 
| lougs to (he malaeologist Gai bonate ot 
lime is Liu* basis of shell, with a small 
, (juantlty ol animal mattoi IL is seneted 
, tiv the mantle of the animU, and added 
' l.tjer by lajer to that which has been al- 
i eady formed Shells vary in textui e, some 
being porcellanoua, others naeieous or 
j pearly, whilst fibrous, liorny, and glassy 
: structures may he seen In others In some 
1 shells there are two lajers, the outer one 
i lotnposed of solid prismatic cells, some- 
times resembling minute irjstals placed 
I side by side, and the inner one a nacreous 
layer, which, in certain large shells, yields 
the mother of pearl of commerce. The 
lustre which Is peculiar to mother of pearl 
, lias been found to arise from the undula- 
tions of ati extremely thin membrane, 

| which alternates with layers of (arbonate 
i of lime In a few cases the shell is in- 
ternal ; in the great majority It is extei nal. 

1 Of the shell-bearing mollusoa, three-fourths 
have only one sliell, that is, are univalve 
1 Another large section hav/» two shells and 
are therefore termed bivalves. A few have 
I more pieces, and the chitons, wlih h sre 
I very unlike other shell-bearing mollusca, 

! have as many as eight. Shells are usually 
covered with a skin, epidermis, or perios- 
tracutn, sometimes very thin, at others 
thick; whilst occasionally it is covered 
, w I th lialr. As to the UxiYAT/vus, the sh el is 
are usually spiral, but sometimes conical, 
like the limpet’s, or tubular. The cavity is 
alwajs a single chamber, except amongst 
the nautili, wheu It is camerated, that is, 
i divided Into several chambers, and the 
| mouth Is frequently closed when the animal 
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lias withdrawn into its shell, by a homy or 
calcareous plate, called the operculum. The 
upper part of the shell is the spire, and the 
point of this the apex The w hoi Is twi i 
round a central axis, or columella, which is 
sometimes open or hollow, when Lhe shell I 
is said to he perfoi.ited, the hollow itself 
being termed the umbilu us The mouth of j 
the sliell is termed the aperture, and this is | 
often produced into a canal below, whilst J 
the margin, with its outer and inner, or i 
coluniellar lips, is slyled the peiiistonit In 1 
some shells, tiieapex is broken off, and then 
the shell is si j led decollated. Bivalv fs 
are either equtralie, when the two valves 
aie of the same sue and shape, or innjin- 
palrc, the latter being the ease when one of 
the valves adheies to a foreign substance 
Most bivalves are inequilateral , that is, one 
side is shoiter than the other side The 
beak, or umbo, near the lunge, is the apex 
or point from which the valve begins to 
glow Tlie uni bone s are either -ti, light, 
curved, or spiral; and sometimes one valve 
is spiral and the other fiat. The surl.ue ol 
the valves is often marked with lidges 
which radiate from the beaks totliem.n- 
gin , or with c oncentru ridges, who h n - , 
pi Ghent the stages of growth In ftont of , 
the beaks there Is an oval space, called the 1 
lunule The valves are fastened together 
bv an elastic ligament, which causes them 1 
to open when the adductor muscles Inside' 
the shell relax Tin lunge is furnished with 
teeth, which differ in shape and numbei, 1 
and affoid characters toi distinguishing , 
genera The teeth on one hide 111 into pits 
on the other T lie teeth placed immediately 
under tlie umbo aio called hinge or car- 
dinal tectli those to tlie side are termed 
lateral Looking at the interior of the 
valves, there is usual I j to be seen cither a 
single rounded depression (when the shell 
is teimed monomyai //), or two such depres- 
sions, wheu it is teimed dimyary These 
aie tlie sites of the attachments of the ad- 
ductor muscles There is alBO to be seen a I 
line, which moteoi less follows the direction 
of themaigin of the shell This is th epallial 
line, and Is produced by flic margin of the 
mantle Whcu tlie animal possesses retrac- 
tile siphons, this palifal line usually makes 
a bend inwards, which bend is termed tlie 
palhal emus. In describing a shell. It must 
he understood that tlie anterior or front 
Bide is that to which the beaks turn, whilst 
the ligament is on the posterior side. When 
the Bliell is placed with the hinge down- 
wards, the beaks being turned towards the 
observ'd , and the ligament therefore away 
from him, tlie valve on his left hand is tlie 
left valve, and the other tlie right valve. 

CONCHOM'ETER (konchi, \ shell; and I 
metron, a measure : Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring shells. 

OON'CLAVE ( conclavium , literally ►lint 1 
up with one key : from cow, together with ; , 
and clams, a key : Lat.), the place in which 
tlie cardinals of tlie Konush church meet 
for tlie election of a pope t also the assembly 
of cardinals. The latter are locked up tn 
separate apartments, and meet once & day 
In the chapel of the pontifical palace in , 
which they are assembled, where their j 
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! votes, given on a Blip of paper, are exn- 
| mined. This continues until two-thirds of 
i the votes arc in favour of one pei son [Bee , 
I Apohation] The amhassado *s of France, I 
• Austria, and Spain, have a right, on the j 
I part of their respective courts, to put in a 
| veto agalnRt the election of one cardinal 
CONCOCTION (ennenrtin, from cmicoqna, \ 
' I digest : Lat ), in Medicine, the process by j 
1 which food is turned Into chyle, or other- 
1 wise prepared to nourish the body 

CON'OOItD (< concordat , from concur*, har- j 
monious : Lat), In Music, the union of two 
i or more sounds pleading to the ear. Tiie 
words concord and hannonv are, in fait, 

1 the same tiling, though custom has applied ■ 

, them somewhat differentlv in Or.tm-l 

mar, that part of syntax which Ire.its of 

I the agreement of words in a sentence 

i In L aw, an agreement bei ween the patties 
in a fine, made by leave of the eouit 

OONOOR'DANOE ( cnnc«rilo , I harmoni/e 
with* Lat), a dictionary of the Hi hie, in 
‘ which the leuling words used in scripture 
are arranged alphabetically, and reference 
i is made to the various phic es in which they 
oe< ur ; that the student mnv determine the 
! meaning of any passage*. l>\ collating it with 
I another The llrst Concordanc o was com- 
I piled in 12<>2 The liest English Concordance 
Is that of Ci tidcv, published in 1737. 
CONCOR'DAT (conn into, I agree with : 

1 Lat), a treaty or public act of agreement 
between tbe pope and any prince, relative 
to ecclesiastical matters 
I * CON 'CRETE ( emu h tu* , grow n together : 

I Lot). In Logic ,’\ i nncrctc term expresses the 
i notion deiived troin tin* vie w taken of any 
: object, with reference to, or as in conjunc- 
tion with, tb.it which furnished the no- 
tion • — thus, foolish, or fool When the 
i notion is expressed wit hont nnv sue h refer- 
ence, it 1 b an abut rat t ttrm *— thus, tollu 

1 A builder’s term for a mix tuie of mortar 
I and gravel, irequeiitly employed on laying 
1 i the foundation of a building 

CONCH K'TIONK (concrctio, ft om concrcsco, 

1 T grow along with : Lat >, Mount h. m nnl- 
I mal economy, hard substances tliat occa- 
sionally make Uieii appeal. nice in different 
I pm ts of t he body. aB well ill the solids as in 
I those cavities destined to contain fluids : in 
the former, they are denominated ossijlca- 
turns; in the latter, cttlcvh 
CONCDS'SION OK TFT E BRAIN uoveutio, 
i I shako: Lat,), in Binge ty, an Injury sus- 
i tallied by the brain, in consequence of 
1 sudden and violent pressure upon It The 
; effe't Is generally termed a stunning It 
j must be watched with great care , since the 
patient may seem to recover fiom the iti- 
1 sensibility, &c , while dangerous Itiflam- ' 
, luation i» going cm 

CONDENSATION (conduisalio, from con- 
denso, I press close together : Lat.), the act 
1 by which a body Is rendered more dense, 

1 compact, and heavy. Hence condensation 
Btands opposed to rarefaction. The term is 
generally applied to the conversion of va- 
pour Into a fluid. 

CONDEN'SER ( condenso , I press close to- 
gether: Lat,), a pneumatic machine by 
which a volume of air may be reduced Into 
a muen smaller space. It Is like an air 


pump, ex< ept, tli.it the valve** are reversed, 
opening inwards Instead of outwards ; and I 
is used to fence a large quantity of air Into J 
a given space — Also, tli.it part of a steam | 
engine to winch the steam passes ficun the | 
cylinder, and where It is reduced to tho . 
liquid state bv cold water 1 

CONDITION ( conditio Lat.), In Law, a 
restiniut annexed to a thing, *-o tint b\ I 
, iion-perform.ince, tlio party shall receive , 

I loss, and by l lie performance, advantage It I 
is most gem rally used to signify a tet m, cm J 
which a gt uit is made Conditions ,ue pre- |l 
cedent win n anything is obtained by per- 1 
formance of them subsequent, when they ' ' 
me not to be performed until after acquisi- j 
tion If the breach of a condition can be 
eom pens ited for, the* party bte iking it w ill 1 1 
generally be relieved from tin* c emsequene es 
in equity — CoNimiowi. I’iiopositiov, , 
ill Logic , tliar wlucii ass( rls tlicdcpeudc uc e j 
of one c ategorlcal proposition on another, j. 
Thus, ‘If the child falls. It will be hurt’ n 
The* proposition ftcmi yvliich the other re- i ■ 
Milts is the antecedent the* result is I ho I 
consequent — Covditiovai. Syllogism, a ! ; 
sy llogism. In whlc li tin reasoning depends 
on a c ouditlonal proposition It Is of two 
kinds, < onstrueme and dcstruc tive ‘If a i 
is equal to n, o is equal to T>, but A is 
equal to B, therefore o is equal to p,’ is con 
structue • If A Isequ il to li, els ecjual to r>, j, 
but a is not equal to n, therefore o is not j i 
equal to i>,’ Is distinctive 

OON'DOR, a \ery huge kind of vulture, 
(the Sarcaramfihus gniyhus of ornitholo 1 
gists), tiie sl/e of which, however, was | 
greatly exaggerated by the earlier yvrlters 
It in about four feet In length, and the ( 
expanded wings measure about nine* feet | 

'1 lie condor selec ts its breeding place at a [ 
height of more* than lo,ooo feet on the | 

\ ndcs It feeds chiefly cm dead carcases, j 
hut two will occasionally mute in over- i 
powering ntid beating away even laige 
animals 

CONDOTTJ E'ltl tltal) Tlir-r were inee 
who, in the middle ages, raised corps of 
soldieis at their own expense, and then 
entered the feet vice of some prince oi 
government Such soldiers of fortune* 
were tutbulenfc and rapacious, and fre- 
quently lobbed their employers. An Eng 
Hshman, Sir John Hawkwood, who died at 
Kloirnce in 1303, was one of the last 

CONDUCTOR (Lat., from conduct) , T 
lead), in Electrical experiments, a body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid 
It is railed also anon-eleclnc ; for, unless in- 
sulated, It will not exhibit electrical excite- j 
incut, the electricity being carried off along | 
it. is fast as it is communicated to or excited 
u lion it. The metals are tho best conduc 
tors : resinous substances are very bad ones. 

I bodies Incapable of transmitting electricity 
j are called nonrconductors ; and, because 
electricity may be communicated to or ex- 
cited upon them, without artlflcial insu- 
I la tion, they are termed electrics. There 
j is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-conductor. The non-conducting power 
depends very much on the extent of non 

conducting surfaco. Lightning Con 

ductoe, a pointed metallic rod fixed to the 
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I upi*T parts of buildings to secure them hat.), a sweetmeat or anything prepared 
from the effects of lightning. It is con- w it h sugar It also signifies .1 liquid or soft 
nericdwlth the earth, or, what is better, elect mirj , of which there ate various sorts 1 

the nearest water, by a good conductor, CONFED’ERAOY ( covfteaeratio , an agree i 

which Is sufficiently thtek not to he melted ment* Lot ), In Law, a combination of two 
i in transmitting the electricity ; and which or more persons to do some damage or 
j where attached to the wall, is insulated In injur} to another, or to commit some un- ; 

1 non-conductors, so that the electricity mil} lawful act. In Politics the alliance of in 

j not he diverted to the building, instead of dependent Rtates, for some common object 
passing harmlessly away CON FKUVA'CK.K, a large division of Al- 1 

j CON'DUIT (/V ), a subterraneous or eon- n , principally mhroscopual plants, who h j 
cealed aqueduct The ancient Romans ex- abound wherever there is water or damp an 
coiled In them* ami formed the lower jiaifs, Thej are composed of nrtii ul.iti d thread*, 
i through which the water ran, with a ce- and are usually of a green f olour Whath.i* 
j ment of such an excdlent quality, that It been called ‘meteoric paper* consists of a ; 

• has become as haid ns the stone itself matted sheet of some spei lev formed on the 
] which it was employed to join — Con- surface of a pool which afterwards drie>- up. 'j 
l nuns. In modem tunes, are generally pipes Closely allied plants sometimes occur In tig* , 1 
I of wood, lion, or polten , for < oii”e}ing the sea, insmh abundant e tint they discolour I 
water from the main spi ing, or teservoir**, if These arc of a red roloui, and snilot s Inn e ' 

1 to the different places where it is required gi\en the nnnin of sea sawdust to them , ( 

j OONDIJ’PLICATE (ronduphro, I double The lied sea is supposed to acquire its i j 
I together Lai ), m Ilofinv, a leaf 1* said to name from the tinge cmnmunh ateil to it. ; 
,, he coudupllrate when it i* folded literal I v by sue h plants The word I’ov/erva comes 
| In the hml, like an oak leaf The term Is from coitferverr , to boil, from the bubbles ' 
| also applied to the embrvo in a section of given off bv the plants 

j cruciferous plants, where the cotyledons CON FES'S ION (c«»/cssm, fiom ronfiteor, T 
I aie bent and the radicle is eni tuned b< tween acknowledge Lai). In a Legal sense, the , 

I tlielr folds acknowledgment of something prejudicial , 

I CON'DI LE (koudulo*, i knuckle* Gi ), In to the person making the dec larntion 

, Smgeij, a rounded prof u berance on the end In Theology, a public deiLmitionof one’s 

I of a bone , a kiiui kle faith, or the faith of a public body Also i 1 ( 

i CON'DYLOlI) a knuckle; and partof the Liturgy, In which an m know ledg ■, 

culot>, form . G i.). In Arntoniy, the oondy- ment of guilt is made hv the whole congrc | , 

! i<on> ruooKHR, m OomUle, is the posteilor g.iuoti Among the .lews. It was a custom, i 
■ of the two protuberaiK es which nre placed on the annual feast of expiation, for the | 

I at the upper side of the hack of the under high-priest to make confession of sins to 

jaw. I$y this the jaw Is articulated to the (loci in the name of the whole people 1 

I glenoid cavity of the temporal bone. The Auricular Oonffhrion, a private confes 
j miterinr of the protuheranees la called the sioti or acknowledgment of sins, made b\ ■ 
coronnid process each incln idual in the Romibh and Cm k m 

i (’ONE (konoa: Gr), In Geometry, a solid churches to the priest. [See Auricular 
figure having a cln ie lot its base, and its Conkt.rsiov | j 

top terminating in a point or vertex, like a CONFESSION OF FAITII, a formulary, I 
sugar-loaf A right cone has its axis per- detailing the opinions held by a religious i , 
pendirular to its base, and its sides equal community. The Apostles’, Athanaslan, I 
It is supposed to he formed bv the revolt!- and Nicene creeds, are the most ancient of j 
tlon of a right-angled plane triangle about such formularies In addition to these, 
one of its perpendlc nl.ir sides Any other Roman Catholics refer to the decrees and i 
cone Is oblique. To And the curve surface citechlsm of the Connell of Trent, ami the 
of a cone, multiply half the product of the need of Plus IV., as of primary authority, 

I circumference of the base by the slant Bide, to the rule of faith of Verionlus, and the i 
If the area of the base be added to this, the exposition of Bossuet, &c\, as of secondarj ! 

1 sum Is the whole surface The solidity of The sunbed of Mogfia is the most authentic j 
a cone la ascertained by multiplying one- exposition of the doctrines of the Greek \ 
third of the product of its base by its alii- Church. The 39 Articles, the 3 articles of 
tmle The frustum of a ame is that part t he 36th canon, the Book of Common Praj er, j 
which remains after curling off the upper and the Boinflles, are authorized state- , 
portion by a plane parallel to the base To menfs of the doctrines of the Church of 1 
ascertain the solidity of such a frustum add England. The confession of Augsburg, ( 

, the squares of the diameters of the tw’o ends the articles of Rtimlcald, Luther’s great 1 
to the product of tho tw’o dlameteis, and and little catechisms, and the ‘form of , 
multiply the sum by the height ami by 2618. concord,’ detail tho doctrines of the Lu- 

I Conn, in Botany, the fruit of several tlieran church. The confession of the 

i trees forming the order of Conlferc b. It is Westminster assembly is the formula of 
I composed of woody scales, variously shaped, the Scottish church, last drawn up 

| each having a seed at the base. In Con- CONFES'SOR (Lat., from conflteor, I ao- 

| chology, a univalve shell, some specimens knowledge!. In Church History, one who 
of which bring very largo prices, on account I has proclaimed hiB faith In difficult and 

I of their beauty and rarity. Conh of 1 tij ing circumstances, without his zeal hav- 

I Rats, In Optics, the aggregate of the rays , ing been tested to the extent of martyrdom. 

I which proceed from a luminous point, or j In the Roman Catholic church, a priest, 

I from a single point of a luminous object, I who hears confessions, and Is empowered 
CONFECTION {oonfectxo, a composing: to grant absolution to those who confess. 
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The person whom* confession he hears is 
called his penitent ; and tlie seat, or cell. In 
which he sits to hear confessions is called 
| the con fesstonuL 

i CONFIGURATION (ronfi (jurat to, from 
I covftguro, I fashion after • Lot.), In Asti o- 
I logy, the aspects of the planets at a certain 
I time The astrologers pretended that the 
' 1 stars. In a given con II guratlon, aided or op- 
I posed ea« h other In their Influence on the 
destinies of Individuals 
I I CONFIRMATION (conflrmatw, from ron- 
| fir mo, 1 st lengthen : Lai ), the act oi ceie- 
! i mouy In the Christian church of the laving 
i . on of hands, by whnh baptized persons, in* 

I I conflnned tn their baptismal vows. The 
1 ( ceremony Is performed by the bishop , and 
l i the antiquity of It is, by all ancient writers, 
carried as high hh the apostles, upon whose 
example and practice It Is founded. In tin* 
Romish church It Is considered a sacrament 
- — Confirmation, In Law, an assurame 
of title, by the < onvci an re of an estate or 
right i7i estc, from one person to another, 
by which a possession Is made perfect, &< 
— Confirmation, in Rhetoric, the third 
part of an oration, in which the orator un- 
dertakes to prove the truth of the proposl- 
, lion advanced In his narration. 

CONFISCATION (confiscttho, from con- 
flsco, I seize tor the public treasury • Lat ), 
In Law, the condemnation and adiudicatioii 
of goods or effects to the public tiea«ur\ 

CON'FLUENT (confluent*, flowing Into: 
Lat. i, in Botany, a term for parts tint. ha\e 
grown together, so that the line of min Mon 
is not visible. — Tn Anatomy, two bones 
are said to be confluent, when, having been 
orlgiually separate, the) tune become 

blended together In Medical Science, 

running together, and spreading over a 
large surface of the body, as the confluent 
small pox 

CON EOTiM'ABLK, in Geology, a term hjv- 
plied to a stratum that lies upon another 
parallel wise If a stratum lies upon the 
edges of the strata below. It Is said to bo 
tinconforunble Unconformity shows that 
the lowci strata bad been disturbed, ami 
probably denuded, before the upper stratum 
, had been deposited 

1 CONFORMATION ( conformatio , from 
conformo, I put together : Lat), the par- 
ticular texture or structure of a body, or 
disposition of tlie pnrts which compose It. 

Mal-oonfohmation, or Malformation, 

in Anatomy, denotes some defect In the 
flrst rudiments, by which a person Is born 
“itlipr crooked, or with some part of the 
body unduly proportioned, Ac 

CONFOH'MTKT (conformis, similar: Lat.), 
in Ecclesiastical concerns, one that con- 
forms to the Established Church ; the spee- 
ders or dissenters from which aie called 
Nnn-txmform it*1 *. 

OONFTT'CIUR, DOCTRINES OF. These 
relate to morals and polities, and are the 
foundation of tne ethics and system of go- 
\ eminent of the Chinese, who have built 
, innumerable temples to him, where they do 
i him service. The philosopher's real name 
was Koong-foo-tse, which has been Lati- 
; nised Into its present form by Europeans. 

| The date of his birth is uncertain, some 


placing it four and a half centuries, others 
three and a half centuries before our era 
HIb writings, which form nine works, h.ixn 
become the sacred books of the Chinese 
They Inculcate the duty of entire submis- 
sion of children to parents As a mler 
stands In the relation of a father to lila 
subjects, the doctrine of submission has 
been extended from families to the nation, 
and hence the memory of ConfucluH has al- 
ways bepn revered by tlie emperors. He 
laid down the excellent rule that we ought 
to treat others as wo would have them to 
tre it iis That he leaned towards pieclcsti- 
n.ition, and the predlc tion of events, |s not 
wondciful He thought that the human 
bodv Is composed of two principles, one of 
which, at the period of their separation, 
descends into the earth, tlie other Is in- 
visible and asc ends into tlie air The spi- 
ritual pint of l he good man i« permit ied to 
visii us foiiner abode <>n earth, or rather 
the hall or teinple w)ii< It it is the custom of | 
the Chinese to erect, and wherein the) pei- 
form sacred riles to lhe memory of their 
ancestors He seems not to have < oneeh ed 
of a Doitvwith a personal being or form 
He maintained that out of nothing then 
rarmotpoHsibl) be produced anything; that 
material bodies must have existed from all 
eternity ; that tlip cause nr principle of 
things must have had a co-existence w it li 
the things themselves ; that therefou* this , 
cause Is also eternal. Infinite, indestructible, , 
without, limits, omnipotent, and onmipre ! : 
sent Since tlie tune of Confucius, the j| 
Buddhist leligion has entered China, and I I 
brought with it idols and lunges, ohjec t« ! 
always needed to tlx the attention and ex- | 
c lie the devotion of the mass of Uip peoph 1 

CON'OE i conger, to take leave of • Fr i, in I | 
Architecture, the small curvatuic at eaih i 1 
end of the shaft, termed also the apoplnjtjt ) 
( apofugo , I II v away • Hr) When the congi J 
is In the foi tn of a Quarter round, or c* hum s, j 
it. Is called a swelling congf ; but when In 
the form of a c,aretto, a hollow congf 

CONGE' D’ELlRE (Fr), tn Ecclesiastical 
affali s, the king’s permission to a dean and 
chapter, in the tame of a vacancy, to choose a 
bishop. It Is a mere matterof form, for the 
person named In the writ must he chosen. 

CONGELATION (covgclatto, a freezing: 
Lat.), such a change produced by cold in a 
fluid body, that It quits Its liquid state and 
becomes a solid 

OON'GER ( Lat ), ft voracious marine eel. 
the (longer vulgaris of naturalists It has 
been taken on the Cornish < oast, more than 
ten feet long, and weighing 130 lbs 

CONGE'Rl RR (Lat), a collection of several 
particles or bodies united Into one mass or 
aggregate. 

CONGESTION ( contjero , I accumulate: 
Lat), In Medicine, an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood In the capillary vessels, or 
any part of the sanguiniferous system. Con- 
gestion of the hraln, liver, or lungs. Is often 
the effect of fevers, though usually conse- 
quent on a previous morbid Btate of these 
organs. 

CONGLOMERATE ( eonglomero , I heap 
together : Lat), In Botany, an epithet for 
flowers growing on a branching peduncle oi 
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foot-stalk, upon short pedicles closely com- 
pacted together. In Mineralogy, a sort 

of pudding-stone composed of pebbles of 
| quarts, flint, slllclous slate, &c., cemented 

| together Oowo lom brat b Gland, in 

Anatomy, a gland composed of many smaller 
glands, whoso excretory ducts unite In .i 
j < omtnon one, as the salivary glands 

CONGREGATIONA LISTS (amgregatio.nn 
association: Lot.), in Church Hlstoiy, a 
; sect of Protestants a ho reject all church 
! government, except that of a single congre- 
gation, which, they maintain, has the right 
to choose its own pastor and govern Itself 
They have been called Broumists, from their 
founder and, latterly. Independents They 
believe In the Trinity, predestination, total 
depravity, particular redemption, effectual 
grace, and (Inal perseverance. 

CON 'GIIK88 ( conffre$8u> , from eongredio, I 
meet : Lat,), an assembly of cnvoyR, com- 
missioners, deputies, &i , fiom different 
tourts, who meet to concert measures for 
their common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns Having exchanged their 
credentials, the envoys of the different 
powers carrj on their negotiations directly 
with each other, or hy the Intervention of 
; a mediator, either in a common hall, or at 
1 their own n -idences, by turns, or, if theic 
is a mediator, m his residence These ne- 
gotiations are continued, either by writing 
or hy verbal communication, until the com- 
1 mlssioncrs can agree upon a treaty, or until 
, one of the powers dissolves the congress 

hy recalling its minister Ooborkbs ok 

tub United States ok America The 
assembly of senators and representatives of 
the several states of North America, form- 
ing the legislature of the United States, is 
designated, In the constitution of the gene- 
lal government by this title. It consists 
of a senate and a house of representatives, 
each constitutlngAdistlnctund independent 
branch — The house of representatives^ is 
chosen every two years, by the people of the 
several states ; and the voters and electors 
arc required to have the same qualifications 
as are requisite for choosing the members of 
the most numerous branch of the legis- 
lature of the state In which they vote. 
Each state, however small its population. 
Is entitled to at least one representative , 
hut upon the whole population there cannot 
he more than one for every 30,000 person*, 
and the number of representatives appor- 
tioned to each state is altered every ten 
years No person can he a representative 
who has not attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen 
, of the United States, and who is not, 
when elected, an Inhabitant of that state 
in which he has been chosen. No other 
qualifications are required.— The senate Is 
composed of two senators from each state, 
who are chosen by the legislature of the 
state for six years; and are divided Into 
I three classes, so that one-third of them is, 

I or may be, changed by a new election every 
Becond year. No person can be a senator 
who is not thirty years of age, and has not 
been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and is not, when electod, an In- 
habitant of the state for which he Is chosen. 
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The tlmcB, places, and manner of bolding 
elections for senators and representative* 1 
are appointed by the state legislatures. ! 
Each house determines the rules of its own ; 
pi oceedlngs, and has power to punish Its 
members for disorderly conduct Neither 1 
house, during the session of congress, can, i 
without the consent of the other, adjourn 
more than three days, nor to any other place 1 
Hi in that In which the two houses shall be 
siiring The senators and representatives : 
are entitled to reteive a compensation, pro- I 
vided hy law, for tlielr services, from the 1 
treasury. They aie also privileged from 
arrests, except In cases of tieason, felony, ( 
or breaches of the peace, during their at | 
tendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and In going to and returning 
from it 

CON'GItRVE ROCK'ET, so named from 
Its Inventor, Sir W Congreve, a formi- 
dable weapon of dest rncth >n, consisting of a 
tubular case of copper or Iron, filled with 
combustihles, which iB impelled against the 
hostile ranks of an army, or the walls of a 
fortress Congreve roi kets were first used j 
in the attiu k on Boulogne in 1806. Carcass 1 
rocket s, as those foi bombardment are ! 
called, are armed with strong Iron conlinl 1 
heads, pierced with holes, and containing > 
a substance as hard and solid as Iron itself, 
which, when once inflamed, is Inextinguish- 
able, and scatters its burning particles in 
every direction. When this substance Is 
consumed, the ball explodes like a grenade 
The locket is projected hoi l/ontally, and 
whizzes loudly as it flies through the air 
Congreve rockets weie at first considered a 
most important Invention, but experience 
has shown tlia£ In the field they are mnch 
less efficient than the common artillery, an^ 

In sieges do less injury than red-hot sho f 
and bombs 

CON'JC SECTIONS, in Geometry, such 
curved lines as are produced by the inter 
section of a plane and a cone. The different 
positions of an iutetsectiug plane give rise 
to five different figure's or sections, viz 
the triangle, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex ; the parabola, by a 
plane passing through one slde.and parallel 
to a plane touching the other , the hyperbola, 
by a plane passing through one side, but 1 
not parallel with a plane touching the | 
opposite side ; the circle , by a plane passing 
through both sides and rutting off a right i 
cone containing the vertex ; and the ellipse, 
by a plane passing through both sides 1 
obliquely. The parabola, hyperbola, and 
ellipse, are the only curves w htch are pecu- i 
liarly conic sections. 

CONIF'KRJE (cornu, a cone ; and fero , 1 
bear: Lat.), In Botany, a natural order of 
trees and shrubs which are found in almost 
every part of the globe. They arc most 
Important to mankind for their resins, 
among which are turpentine, pitch, Canada 
balsam, dec. ; and for their timber, under 
the names of fir, pine, den), cedar, Ac. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, 
a more or less ovoid mass of scales, at the 
base of each of which are one or two seeds 
The ovule has no covering, but receives 
the fertilising pollen through the foramen, I 
M 
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without the Intervention of a stigma. term connate signifies that the ossifleatior 
Hence they have been placed In a clans of the common fibrous or cartilaginous 
called Gymnogens (gnmnoa, naked: Or) bases of two bones proceeds from one point 
In the genera of Plnus, Abies, Larlz, and or centre, and so converts such bases into 
Oedrus, the leaves are long and slender, one bone. 

whence the Germans term the specie*. CONNPVKNT (eminiveo, I wink : Lot ), in 

net dlo-treca. But in other gcuora the Botany, a term applied to the divisions of , 
leaves are broad. Some of tlu* loftiest trees a calyx when they arc li inwards Conta- 

in the world belong to this order, the Wei- vknt Valvrs, in Anatomy, a term applied 
llngtoniaof California, and the Douglas and to the valvular folds of the lining nieni- 
Lamhert Pines of North A merit a, are more bran e of canals, which are so disposed as 
than 200 feet high. The beautiful Norfolk to retard, while at the same time they per- 
I aland Pine, the Huos Pine of Tasmania, mit {connive at), the passage of the contents 
•uid the CovntlK Pine of New Zealand, are of such canals 

sl-o lofty trees On the other hand, theie CONNOTSHHU'R (JY., from connattre, to 
.lie some Dacrydia in New Zealand no l.irg* r know), a critical judge or master of any art, 
than mosses. To this older belong the particuhuly of painting, sculpture, and the 
\ annus species of Ckdar, Juniper, Cv- belles lettres 

euKas, Larch, Pink, and Fir. The great. CO'NOI I) (konoa, a cone ; and eidos, form 
hulk of the vegetable remains found lossi- n r.). In Geometry, a solid formed by the re- 
used in t lie state of coal consists apparently voiutlmi of a conic sec tioti about its axis 
ofextiml c on ifciou* trees — In Anatomy, a gland found in the third 

j CONl'lJM (hunnon, from hfitiuo, 1 whirl ventricle of the bi.iln, called the pineal 
; about. Or, on account of its intoxicating gland fiom its leseinhkuice to a cono 01 
i effects), in Botany, a genus of plants, tint pine-apple 
ord Uinbellifero’, including the coinuion CON't^U KST (conquCte : Fr ), the right over 
l Hemlock, C maculotum, a poisonous plant, property or territory acquired in war it j 
j lrcmi which an alkaloid, coma, or comne, pi esupposes a just war, and is generally ad i 
used in medicine. Is obtained nutted as a part of the law of nations Con- I 

CON'J IJGA L RIGHTS (conjuoaltn, belong- quest may respect cither persons or things j' 
Ing to mairiagp . Lai.) The restitution of it may apply to a whole mit ion, or to a single* 

I conjugal rights is a species of matrimonial town or provmc e; and It may he temporary | 
suit, which may l>e brought either by the or permanent. Where pennons are not | 
wife or hu'haml against the party who 1« found in arms, but aie included as Inhabit 
living In a state of separation ants of a town or province which has sm- ! 

1 CON'JUGATK (conjm/o, J join together • tendered, they are ticn ted generally as sub , 

j Lot). Conjugate Axis, in Geometry, that jectB The ot igiual allegiance to their oyy n i 

yvhich crosses another axis Conjugate government is suspended, and they coin* ! 

j Diameter, the shortest axis of an ellipsis under an Implied obluratlon to the c on- ] 

I Conjugate Hyperbolae, hyperbolas qneror, to submit to In- orders, and to 

! having the same axis, but In contiaty demean themselves, for the time, as faithful 
order. subjects Under such circumstance's, the 

i CONJ UGA'TION (cmyM{/«/**<, a combining. < onqueror generally leaves them in poBses- 
i Lat), lu Anatomy, is applied to a pail of won of the Jr property and punishes them 
nerves, arising together, and serving the only for rebellious ot traitorous conduct 
1 same operation, sensation, or motion — — It is not usual, in modern time's, to change 
| Conjugation, in Grammar, the dlstrihu- the fundamental laws of a conquered 
, tlon oi the several inflections or variations country, but the sovereign power of the 
i of a verb, In their different voices, moods, conqueror so to do is conceded by the law of 
, tenses, numbers, and persons nations 

! CONJUNCTION (conjunctio, from cm- CONRANc . UIN'ITY (conmnguinitaa : from 
i ) ungo, ] join together: Lat i, in Astronomy, tonsuvguineua, relates! by blood * Lot.), the 
the meeting of two or more stars or planets relation which subsists between persons 
] In the same point of the heavens It, is who aie sprung fiom tin- same stock or 
I either true or apparent. True conjunction common ancestor. In distinction from afil- 
1 Is when a right line, drawn from the centre mty, or relation by maniage. it terminates 
of the eartli through the centre of one of In the sixth or seventh degree, except in i 
. the bodies, would pass through that of the the succession to tin* oown, in which case | 

, other Apparent conjunction is when a line iL is continued to infinity n 

from tho centre of the earth would not CON'SCR I \ f T(Lat , from umscribo, I write ! 
pass through the centres of both bodies The together), in Roman Antiquity, an appella j 
1 moon is in conjunction with the suti when tlon given to the senators oi Rome. The , 
they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, number of senators was increased to 300 I 
which happens every month , and eclipses when the Lucerea weie incorporated with ! 

I of the sun are always occasioned by the tho Roman people, as a third tribe. Bulla 1 
I conjunct km of tho sun and moon, tn or near im re.ised their number to 500 or 600 ; Julius 
1 the nodus of the ecliptic — Conjunction, Caesar to 900; and it afterwards became i 
1 m Grammar, an indeclinable word, or par- loot), but was subsequently reduced to 000 | 

* tide, which serves to join words Hiid sen- Conscript, in the French armies, an 

I tences together enrolled soldier or recruit. 

1 CON'NATR (connatue, born at the same CONSCRIPTION (cimacripbio, from same), 

I time. Lat ),in Botany, an epithet for leaves, the enlisting those Inhabitants of a country 
which are united at their liases, as In the who are capable of bearing arms, by a com 
garden honeysuckle In Anatomy, the pulsory levy, at tho pleasure of tho govern- I 
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ment The term is derived from the military Blmples, as nearly as possible In their na> 
constitution of ancient Rome. Under the tural fresh state 

consulship, all persons capable of bearing | CONSIDERATION (consider atio : Lai A, 
arms were obliged, under ponalty of losing I In Law, the material cause or ground of a 
| their fortune and liberty, to assemble in ' contract, without which the parry contract- i 
i the Campus Martius or near the capltol, lng would not be bound A consideration 1 
i where the consuls, Boated In tlieir curule | is either express or implied express when , 
i chairs, made the levy, by the assistance of 1 the thing to be given or done is specified , 
the legionary tribunes The consuls or- implied, when no specific consideration Is I 
i dcred such as they pleased to be called out agreed upon, but justice requires It, and I 
of each tribe, and every one was obliged to the law Implies it : as w’hen a man labours j 
answer to bis name, after which as many for another, without stipulating for wages, 1 

were i boson as were wanted Prance, In the law infers thatheshall receive a reason - 

| the beginning of the revolution, declared able consideration. Also, a consideration is 
it the duty and honour of ail citizens to , either valuable, that is, for money, or an 
I serve In the army of their ( ouutry. Every equivalent, or of natural affection, ee rtain 
French citizen was born a soldier, and oh- degrees of relationship being a considera- 
I 1 1 god to serve In the armv from sixteen to tiou for a gilt 

, foitj years of age, from forty to sixty lie CONSIGNMENT OF ROODS (consignatm, 

1 belonged to the national guard Every I a document. Lat), In Commerce, the de- 
' jeai the voting men of the military age livenug or making them over to another: 

I were assembled, and distributed in the , thus, goods are said to be consigned to a 
' different milit.ny divisions, and it was factor when they are sent to him for Bale, 
i decided by lot vv ho, among the able-bodied 1 Ac. He who consigns the goods Is called 
I men of suitable age, should take arms the consignor, and the person to whom they 
I Tims it was that those prodigious musses are sent is called the consignee 
w ore so quit kly t.iised, and sent to the field i OONSlSTO'RIUM (Lat , from consisto, I 
of slaughter abide), in Antiquity, a council-house, or 

CONSECRATION ( conveeratm , from con - , place of audience 
ht-cro, 1 dedicate Lat ), the act of devoting i CONSISTORY COURT, the place In whit h 
and dedicating any tiling to the service and a court Is held by the bishop or his chan 
worship of (lod Consecration was also cellor 

a religious nte among the Roman**, by CON'SOLE ( Fr ), in Architecture, a spe- 
wliicli they set any person or thing apart cles of bracket, or an ornament cut upon 
lor sauc'd purposes, as then high-prlesta , tliw key of an arrh, which has u projection 
j or made it sac red, or a fit object of divine Sometimes it serves to support cornices, 

I worship, as the emperors, their wives, or figures, busts, and vases Consoles are also 
children, who were in this manuei enrolled called Ancoms 

among their gods This was sometimes CONSOLIDATION (consobdatw, from 
| called apotheosis, but on medals it is distiu- j consoluto, 1 make firm. Lat), m the Civil | 
gulslied by the word consecratio , with an Law, the uniting the possession or profit 
uliar, or some other sacred symbol. oi land with the property , and vice versa. 

CONSKCTARY (conscctanus, that which ! In the Ecclesiastical Law, it is the uniting 
follows logically • Lat ), in Geometry, some j two benefices iuto one by assent of the 

, consequent truth obtained from a demon- ordinary, patron, and Incumbent. Co»- 

stration. soudai ion. In Surgery, the action of uuit- 

CON'SEQUENCE (consequentiu^fTom con - ■ ing broken bones, or the Ups of a wound, 
sequens, coming in order. Lat ), that which 1 by means of applications 
follows as an Inference of truth and reason, CON'SOLS, funds funned by the console 
from admitted promises or arguments ) datum (of which word it is an abbreviation) 
CONSERVATOR (a defender, from con- \ of different annuities, portions of the puio 
I servo, 1 preserve: Lat ), an officer appointed 1 lie debt of Great Britain, which had been 
for the security and preservation of the j severally formed [See Fundh.] 

1 privileges of some cities, corporations, and CON'SONANT (con tumans, tram consono, 1 

communities, or for the protec tion of some , sound at the same time: Lat ), a letter so 
places. The ancient office of conservator of named because it requires to be sounded 
, the peace 1b now performed by all judges in connection with a vowel Some con- 
I and magistrates, but particularly by justia ■« sonants have no sound without being 
of the peace united with a vowel, and others have a very 

ji CONRER'VATORY (same denr ), a term imperfect sound: hence some are called 
sometimes used for a greenhouse It is, mutes, and others semv-vovoels. 
properly, a large glazed building foi exotics, CONSONANTE (harmonious: Ital.), In 
| in which the plants are plautcd in beds and Music, an epithet for all agreeable intervals, 
j borders, and not In tubs or pots, as In the CONSPIRACY (conspiratw, from conspiro, 

common greenhouse. In various parts of 1 plot with: Lot.), a combination of men 

I Italy and Fiance there are musical schools for au evil purpose, or an agreement be- 
callcd conservatories, which are expressly tween them to commit some crime in con- 

I Intended for the scientific cultivation of cert. In Law, it signifies an illegal corn- 

I musical talent, and through which many pact to do something injurious to another. 

I first-rate composers, as well as vocalists, CON'STABLE (comes stabuh, count of the 
have attained their proficiency. stable: Lat.), a civil officer, anciently of | 

CON'SKRVE (conservo, I preserve : Lat.), great dignity ; as the Lord High Constable I 
I In Pharmacy, a form of medicine contrived of Englaud, and also the constables or i 
i to save the flowers, herbs, roots, fruits, or keepers of castles, &c. Constables of the 

L ■ 
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Tower, Dovei Castle, and a few other places, I l*y custom Constitutions are either demo ^ 


; ne still appointed by the crown. It is now 
r lie title of an officer under the magistrates, 
for the preservation of the peace, whose 
! duty principally consists In seizing and 
1 securing persons guilt \ of tumultuary of- 
| , fences There are both high constables 
| and petty constables, the former are 
, | chosen at the court-leets of the hundred 
I over which they preside, or, in delimit of 
I 1 that, b\ the justices of the quarter sessions, 
I and are rennunble by the same authority 
{ that appoints them The duties of a high 
constable, as far as concerns the proserva- 
1 I tlon oi the peace, are now nominal The 
potty constables wero fonneily chosen by 
the jury of the cnuit-leet, or, if no couit 
was held, they wero appointed by two jus- 
tices of the peace At present, when any 
.ne appointed, they are chosen bv the 
, justices at petty sessions Rpeciai. Con- 

stables are householders, or others, sw orn 
in to act fora limited time, if the ordinary 
, officers are not considered sufficient, by 
two justices of the peace, to whom infor- 
mation lias been given on oath that a not 
Is expected, Ac — The Loitb Hion Con- 
stable of England had the care of the 
common peace, in deeds of arms, and 
matters of war His power was so great and 
i so improperly used, that It was abridged by 
Richard II., and was afterward* forfeited In 
the person of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1521 This office is now 
filled up only for some solemn occasion, 
such as a coronation The first Duke of 
Wellington was Lord High Constablo at 
the coronations of George TV , William It , 
and Victoria. 

CONSTELLATION (cowtrllatw Lat ), an 
assemblage or system of several stnrs, 
expressed or represented under the name 
and figure of some animal or other olqect, 
ns i bear, a ship, and the like ; when< o arc 
derived those appellations which are em- 
ployed in describing the stars The division 
of the heavens into constellations is very 
ancient, probably coeval with astronomy 
Itself. Modern astronomers divide the 
whole starry firmament Into three parts, 
viz 1. The constellations In the zodiac, 
2 the constellations north of the zodiac; 
and 3. the constellations south of the zodiac. 

4 The constellations’ says Sir John Herschel, 

4 seem to have been almost pui posely named 
and delineated to cause a* much confusion 
aud Inconvenience hb possible. Innumer- 
able snakes twine through long and con- 
torted areas of the heavens where no 
memory can follow them ; bears, lions, and 
fishes, large and small, northern and south- 
ern, confuse all nomenclature. A better 
system of constellations might have been 
a material help as an artificial memory.’ 
[See Stabs.] 

CONSTITUENT ( consMuo , I appoint: 
Lot.), in Politics, oue who by his vote con- 
stitutes or elects a member of parliament. 

I Constituents, In Physics, the elemen- 

tary or essential parts of any substance. 

CONSTITUTION ( constitutio , from same : 
Lat.), in Politics, the collective body of the 
fundamental laws of a state, either con- 
tained In written documents or established 


cratfc, aristocratic, or of amixed character 
Thpy are — 1. Democratic, when the funda- 
mental law guarantees to every citizen 
equal rights, protection, and participation, 
direct or indirect, in the government, 
such as (lie constitutions of the United 
States of America, and of some cantons of j 
Switzerland 2 Aristocratic, when the con- 1 
utltution establishes privileged classes, as 
the nobility and rlergj, and entrusts the | 
government entirely to them, or allows i 
them a ver\ dRpiopoi Donate share of it : j 
sinli a constitution was that of Venice I 
3 Of a mired character, when both the i 
people and the aristocracy form integral j 
and essential portions of the government ; > 
as in some monarchic Ml constitutions, which J 
recognize the existence of a sovereign and | 
, nobljltj, whose power is modified b\ other I 
I branches of the state, and is of a more j 
I or less popular eist. Of this kind is the I 
Miutisii Constitution. It a* signs the , 
in, iking of laws to the sovereign and the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the sove- 
reign being at the same time the executive I 
power ami personal representative of l lie I 
nation* the House of Lords being a court 1 
of appeal from the courts of law, and the . 
House of Commons the originator of all | 
, tuxes and financial grants for the use of ! 
the executive The constitution of Gre.it 
Britain Isac (institution of principles, not of 
articles ; and however frequently It mav 
have been violated 1>\ tytants, monarchical, 
arlstocratlcal, or democr.ific «l. the people , 
havealwax s found It expedient to restore the i 
original, and from time to time thev hn\e 

been successful In improving It By the I 

woi cl Const itiitton is also meant a par- t 
tic til ir law, ordlnatic e, or regulation, mado 1 
by the authorltx of any superior ; as the 
constitutions of Justinian and Ills successors, 

, the constitutions of Clarendon, See 

i Constitution, In Medicine, the tempera- 
ment of the whole body, arising from tlie 
quality and proportion of the parts In this 
sense we speak of a robust or feeble con- 
stitution, a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine 
constitution, Sec 

CON STB IC'TOR (constnngo, I draw toge- 
ther • Lat), In Anatomy an appellation 
given to several muscles on account of 
their contracting or closing some of the 
orifices of the body; as the constrictor la - 
luorum, a muscle which constitutes the 
very substance of the lips and draws them 
together ; or the constrictor nasi, a musclo 
arising above the dentes innsoresot the 
upper jaw, and terminating In the alee of 
the nose 

CONSTRUCTION, In a general sense, the 
manner of putting together the parts at a 
building, or of a machine, Ac. In Gram- 

mar, syntax, or the proper Arrangement of 
words In a sentence Also, the manner of 
explaining the arrangement of words, or of 
understanding their purport. 

CONSUHSTANTIAL (consubstantialis ; 

Lat.), in Theology, an epithet signifying of 
the same substance : thus, in the articles of 
the Church of England, Christ is declared 
can substantial, or of one substance w Ith the I 
Father j 
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CON 8 U BST AN TI A T I ON (cow , a 1 on g w i th , CONTINENT (contineo, I hold together 
and substantia, a substance : Lot), a tenet Lai.), in Geography, a great extent of land, 
of the Lutheran ihurcb, the members of not disjoined or interrupted by a sea; or 
whlili maintain that after consecration of a connected tract of land of great extent, 

I | the sacramental elements, the body and as the Eastern or Western continent. 

I blood of Christ arc substantially present, Contimkntal Powhuh, those whose 

! ] together with the substance of the bread and territories are situated ou the continent oi 
1 I wine It is termed also Jnipanatum, and Europe 

1 j differs from trans ubstanbuU i on, in which CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, a term given 
, bread and wine are supposed to be changed to a plan devised by Napoleon to exclude I 

; into the body and blood of Christ, nothin* this country iroin all Intercourse with the I 

| ; but their appearances remaining, a dogma continent of Europe , to prevent the lm- ' 

jl of the Roman Catho'n church portation of British manufactures and com- 

' CON'SUL (Lot), the title of t lie two chUf mene, and thus to compel the English 
i | magistrates of Home, whose power was, m government to make peace upon the teini" i 

j| a certain degree, absolute, but who weie prescribed by him. The history of Napo- I 

l chosen only for one year The authority of Jeon’s continental system begins with tin 
1 the two consuls was equal , yet 1 lie Valci Ian decree of Berlin of Nov 21, 18lK>, by which 
law gave the right of priority to the elder, the British islands were declared to be in a 
! and the .Julian law to lam who had tin stale of blockade, all commerce, intei- 
greater rum ber of children; and this oin tourse, and correspondent e with them i 
j was geneialiy called Consul major, or prim weie prohibited; evuy Englishman found ! 

I In the fit st ages of the republic they weie in Frame, or in Riiy country occupied by j 

| elected iiotu patrician families: but in the Fiench tioops, wan declared a prisoner of 

i I yeai of Homo 3tw, the people obtained the war ; all property belonging to English- 

' ptivilege of clotting one of the consuls men was declared fair prize , and all trade I 

I Irom their own body, and sometimes both in Englisli goods whb entirely prohibited 

j were plebeians. lu Fiench Histoiy, the Great Britain immediately directed reprisals 

ij consuls weie those to whom, after the dts- against the Berlin decree, prohibiting all 
ij solution of the Directory in 1799, the pro- neutral vesst Is from sailing from one j»oit 

I I visional government was intrusted. Duo- to another belonging to Fiance or one of 

, imparli , t’ambaccn's, and Lebrun weie liei allies, &e This was met by countei 

I elected as first, second, and third consul lcpusals, and for a Jong time a fleice ami 

! 1 respectively, w r ith different degrees of most annoying systc m was earned on foi 
i | authority, for ten years, but the mUuencc the anuilnlati #u of British torimierce, the 
1 | of the Hist becoming gradually augmented, effects of which aie Bt.ill felt fiom the rival 

i | the transition to imperial dignity became produt ts and manufactures on the conti- 

easy to him . indeed, lie had only noun nent, to which the system gave rise, 
nally sbated his aulhoiitv with bis Col- CONTORTED i contort us, twisted : Lat.), 

leagues In modem usage, the name a term applied to twisted roots, like those . 

Coiiiul lb given to an ofiltei appointed to of bistorl , and to the aistivatlon of some ' 

leside in a foreign country, to proteci the petals, when one side of each overlaps the : 

interests of trade, and to aid liis government adjat cut side ot another j 

in any commercial transactions with that CONTORTION (coutortio .* Lat.), in Medi- 
eouutry cme, a twisting or wresting of a limb oi 

CONSULTATION (consultot ui, from con- member of the body outof its naturalsitua | 
siilto, 1 deliberate . Lat.), a meeting for de- lion, partial dislocation, 
liberation thus, of council, for the purpose CONTOUR' ( contanio : ItuL), in Painting, I 
i of considering the best way of carrying on Sculpture, &c, tho outline, or that line i 
a suit; of physician s, to detenuinc the which defines or bounds a figure I 

I nature of the patient’s disease, and the CONTOURNE' (turned away . Fr.), in He- ( 
course to be pursued legal ding it. mldry, an epithet tor a beast standing or , 

CONSUMPTION (consumptio, from con- running witli bis face to the sinister side 
sumo, 1 waste away. Lat), In Medicine, a CONTRABAND ( contra , against; and . 
word of very extensive signification, imply- bando, an edict . Jtal.), lu Commerce, is a | 
ing all disorders tlmt hung decay or waste term applied to such goods rb are prohibited | 
upon the constitution But it is more par- to he imported or exported, either by the j 
ticulaily applied to the disease called l 4 hi hi- laws of a particular state, by special trea- j 
sis pulmonali8, a disorder seated iu the ties, or by the law of nations Contraband 1 
lungs, attended with hoi tic fever, cough, of war means such articles as can lu any ll 

dec. Hence the word consumptive is used way aid iu carrying on the contest. By ij 

to denote the incipient state of that disease, tho ancient law of Europe, a ship convey- I 
or a constitution predisposed to it. ing any contraband article was liable to con- 1 1 

CONTA'GION (contagw, from contmgo, I fisiatiou as well as the article. Butin the j 1 
touch : Lat >, tlmt subtle matter which pm- modem practice of the courts of admiral i v j 
needs from a diseased person and cummuni- of this and other countries, a milder rule | 
cates the malady to another: as iu cases of 1ms been adopted, and the carriage of con- 
small-pox, malig nan t fevers, &u, which .ire traband articles is attended only with the I 
often communicated without contact. loss of freight and expenses, unless when j 

CONTEXT (contextus, connected with . the ship belongs to the owuier of the con- 
Lat ), the parts of a discourse which pre- traband cargo, or when the simple mis. 
cede or follow the sentence quoted; the conduct of conveying such a cargo has been 
sense of a dubious passage is often illus- connected with other aggravating circum 
trated by the context. stances. 
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CONTRA-BASSO ( Ttal ), the largoBt kind Comptroi.lkr, an overseer or officer ap- ! 
of violin, termed a double bam pointed to control or venfy the at counts of ! 

CONTRACT ( contractu * , from contraho, I other officers. There is a comptroller of j 
draw together : Lot), a covenant or agree- tho household in the royal establishment, 
ment between two or more persons, with a who carriesa white staff, and has the charge 
lawful consideration or cause which hinds of checkmgand examining all the expenses 
the parties to a performance. Each parly of » lie household 

ro a contract must he of sound mlud at the CONTUMACY’ icoutumacia, stubborn- 
rlme it was made, and, unless for neces- ness* Lat), in Law, a refusal to appear in 
saries, of age; and, if a woman, generally <ourtw’henlegallysiiimnoned,orotherdls- 
•^peaklng she must be unmarried The con- obedience to its rules and orders i 

sideratlons are either future marriage, since CO'NUS (toiuoi, a cone Gr ),an extensive 

perfoimed; or money, or something ca- genus of unival/e molluscs, having veiy I 
pablo of being estimated m money; or some thic k shells, rolled up In t lie form of a cone j 
act or omission of an act, undoubtedly ad- They ate found chiefly in t lie Bout hern and ! 
van tageous to the party in whose favour it tropical seas Many of them afford shells j 
was done or omitted* the act contracted of great beauty, which sometimes bring | 
for must not he unlawful The agreement very large pm es As much as SOI has been i 
must be obtained nelt her by fraud nor com- given for a single specimen of Conus gloria 
pulsion ; and It is sometimes vitiated by mans I 

fraudulent acts committed subsequently to CONVALESCENCE ( covvalesientia , from 
it When it relates to an interest in land conoulesco, I grow strong : Lat), the Insen- 1 
of three years* duration or more, or to goods slide lecovcry of health and strength aftei 
of loi. value or upwards, there must be disease 
1 earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum in CONVALLA'RIA (from Lilium Comal- 1 
writing, signed by the parties or their hum, the lilt «»f the y alley • Lat), In Botany , ' 
agents When It is an agreement as surety , a genus of plants belonging to the nat ord 1 
or upon marriage, as a consideration, it Liliiu ccr, and including the lily of the \ 
must tie In writing, the want of the latter valiev ! 

being, howeyer, supplied in equity by par- CONVENTICLE (conventicnlmn, the <lt»t 
tlal performance of couocntus, an assembly • Lat ), a pm ate 

CONTRACTILE FORCE (same denv.), assembly or meeting for the exercise of 
that property or power inherent In certain religion The word was at first an appella- 
elastlc bodies, on account of which, after tlon of reproach for the religious assemblies 
Laving been extended, they reduce them- of WUkliffe, in the reigns of Edward 111 

I selves again to their former dimensions, if , and Richard II., and Is now usually applied 

; permitted to do so I to a meeting of dissenters from the e-t i- 

CONT II ACTION icontractio, from same), In ! hlished church 
a general sense, the diminishing the extent | CONVENTION (covvcvUo, a meeting. | 

or dimensions of a body. In Surgery, the ! Lat), in Law, an extraordinary assembly of 

I shrinking up of the must les or arteries the estates of the realm — In Militaiy 

In Grammar, the reducing two syllables | affairs, an agreement enteied into bet w-eeu 1 
into one by the omission of a letrer or . tyvo bodies of troops opposed to each of her . j 
syllable | or an agreement previous to a detinue 

CONTRA-INDICATION (c nuhn. In oppo- , tieaty National CoNy kntion, the, 

sltion to, and xndicatio, a pointing out; name of the assembly by W'lucli tht govern- 
Lat.), in Medicine, an indication from some ment of France was conducted uuilug a 
peculiar symptom or fact, that forbids the period of the revolution 
method of cure which the general tenor of CONVERGING (con, together with ; and 
the disease requires. vngo, I incline Lat ), tending to one point. 

CONTRAST (contravte : Fr ),lti Fainting, - -Converging Links, In Geometry, lines 

the due placing of the dilfei cut parts and wdiich continually approximate. Con- 

detalls of a figure, that they may be suit- virging Rays, in Optics, those rays that 
ably opposed to each other. proceed fioiu different points of an object, 

CONTRA VALIDATION < contra , over and Incline towards one another until they 

HgauiHt, and vallum, a rampart L«<), LINE meet Converging Hkrikh. In Matlie- 

OF, In Fortification, a trench guarded with niatlc-, that In which the magnitude of tho 
a parapet, thrown round a place by the be- several terms gradually diminishes, 
singers, to defend theuiselvi » against the CON'VERSE i umverma, turned round: 
sallies of the garrison Lat.), a proposition in which the terms have 

CONTRE (against: Fr.), In Heraldry, an been transposed Thus, ‘some boasters are 
epithet given to (Several bearings, on ao- cowards,’ and * some i owards are boaster*,’ 
count of their rutting the shield contrary are converse propositions 
and opposite ways • thus we *aj eontre-bend, CONVERSION (conver^io, a change Lat ), 
contre-chevron, contre-pale, Arc In Logic, conversion takes place In a pro- 

CONTltlBUTION (contnbutio, from con- position when its terms are transposed 

tribuo, I contribute: Lat.), in a general Conversion of Equations, in Algebra, 
sense, the act of giving to a common stock , the reducing of a fractional equation into 

In a Military sense, money, &c. f demanded an integral one Conversion of a 

from a country which is in ttie power of an j 1 ‘hoposition, in Logic, Is a changing of 
enemy, under various pretences, and for the subject into the place of the predicate, 
various purposes, usually for the suppoit and still retaining the quality of the propo- 
of the army I sltion. 

OONTROL'LER (contrdleur : Fr.), or, CON' VEX {Convcxue: Lat.), rising or 


I 
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! swelling on the exterior surface : thus, a 
conw«c lens or mirror, which bulges at the 
middle ! 

CONVEYANCE ( cuvveha , I carry • Lat ), In 
Lrw, a deed or Instrument by which lands, j 
&c , are con ve> ed or made over to another , 
i CONVEY'ANCKR (same deriv.), one who 
’ professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and 
1 1 conveyances of estates 
| CON'VICT {convatncie, to convict: Fr ), 

, in Law, a person found guilty of a crime 
1 alleged against him, either by the verdict of 
I 1 a jury, or some other legal decision, 
i | CONVICTION (same derm), the act of 
, | proving an accused person guiltv of an 
I I offence charged agaiust him, before a legal 
1 1 ibnnal 

I CONVOCATION (convocatio, from cmi- 
1 ooru, I call together . Lat ), an assembly of 
the clergy of England, whose powers at 
piesentare little more than nominal In 
1 the clergy gave ui> the privilege of 
taxing themselves, on condition of being ■ 

| allowed to vote at elections of member* of ( 

I parliament, nnd since that time, < onto- 1 
ration has swhium been allowed to do am* 

I business Its piovlnce is supposed to he 
tlie enactment of canon law, subject to the , 
licence of tlie king, and tlie examination 

, and i ensuring of all lieretlcal and sclifs - 1 
matical books and persons, but from its) 
judicial proceedings lies an appeal to tlie! 

; king m chancer), <u ins deli gates U Is! 

, liehl during tlie session of parliament, and 
consists of /in upper and a lower house in 
I the upper -it the bishops, and in tlie lower 
tlie inferior clergy, who are represented by 
their proctors, and all the deans and arch- 
deacons. It is prorogued fi<>rn time to 
time 

CONVOLUTE < ronvolutuH , from convalvn, 
l 1 roll together . Lat ), in Botany, that which 
is rolled upon itself. j 

j CONVOl/VULUB (Lat , from same), In 
Bot an) , a genus of plants of the nat ord 
Canoulvulaietv, including the Bindweed of 
our hedges, and several handsome climbing 
plants cultivated in gardens 
I CON'VOY (nmvut: Fr ), ships of war w lileh 1 
accomptin) merchantmen in time of war, to 
protect them from theattarks of theeneui) . , 

, By laud, any body of troops which ac- 

l company prnv isions, ammunition, or other 
i property, for protection. i 

I I CONVULSION (convulxin, from eonvello, I 
■ rend : Lot.), In Medicine, a writhing and 

I agitation of tlie limbs, and involuntary ! 
, action of the muscles in general. Sometimes 
tlie whole body is attacked, in which i u-o 
I the mind 1 h affected. Tlie fits are often 
preceded by dizziness, double oi disturbed i 
vision, and coldness, and are followed by I 
I gieat languoi. Their cause is not fully un- | 
| Uerstood , but tliey are supposed to be due 
to some change In the brain, spinal marrow, 

[ or nerves. 

COOT, In Ornithology, a Biitish w-ater- 
blrd, belonging to the genus Fulica, 

I amongst the Urallatore a. The long toes 
| have membranes at the sides, forming 
rounded lobes The plumage Is black, w ltli 
a white line across the wing. It Is closely 
allied to the moor lien 

COPA'IBA or C0PPV1, BALSAM OP, a 


liquid resinous juice, employed medic inally. ( 
flowing from Incisions made in the stems of , 
several Routh American trees, belonging to 
the genus Copaifera, nat ord. Ltyunnnnt>as 

COPAL', improperly called gum-copal, is | 
a resin, the concrete juice of various trees 
growing in tropical countries. Bra/ili.tu < 
i opal is obtained from some leguminous , 
trees of genus Hymencea Copal greatly re- 
sembles amber in appearance : it Is lim'd, 
transparent, and odoriferous, and makeR an 
excellent varnish 

CO PA R'CEN lilts [See Par okxmis.] 

COPEIl'NICAN SYSTEM, that system of 
tlie uni verso which was anclentl) taught bj 
\ristarchiis of Samos, in the first half of 
the third centur) uc, and afterwaidsie 1 
vived b) Copernicus, a Polish astrouomei 
A< cording to it, tlie sun Is supposed to be 
pl.icedin the centre, and all the other bodies 
t<> revolve round It in a partic uUr order 
which theory is now universal!) adopted, , 
umU r tlie name of the solar s) stem I 

COTIISU (cop, the head Sax ), In Mason r) , , 

the covering on tlie top of a wall It i - [ 

lisiinM) of stone, and projecting, to carrj off 
the tain ; 

COPTER, (cuprum, corrupted from ('a 
pi mm, from the island of C) ]»rus, wlu nc i 
ir was originally brought: Lat i, a metal 
known from the most remote anthjult), > 
and, before Iron vvas in use, empiojed as m 
alloy, for swords, domestic utensils, A c It ; 
is of a pale red colour, its specific gravitv 
i» Rfi; it requnes a tempeiature of about , 
jirtH) Fabr for fusion It is usually found a& ( , 
an ore , t he most c ommon being some* form i 
of p) rites, a compound of tlie sulphurets of 1 1 
copper and Iron It is not unfreqiientl) j 
obtained native in small and slender Abies, j 
md sometimes In little globular and Ir- 
regular masses Next to gold, silver, and 
plariua, It is the most ductile and mal 
leable of the metals It I* more elastic 
than ail) metal except steel, and Is the 
most sonorous of all the metals. Popper , 
In sheets is much used for covering the 
bottoms of ships, for boilers and otln r 
utensils; mixed with tin. It forms bell- 
metal amlbron/e ; with vine , It form* brass, 
pmc hberk, &< (Ire.it Utiiain lias numerous 
copper inline, in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Wales, Ac, liut particular!) In tlie first 
Though know'll long hefoie, the Ooml-h 
topper mines weie not wrought with much 
.spirit till the last century From 1720 to ; 
17.15, the Cornwall and Devon mines pro- 
duced, oti an average, about 6480 tons per j 
year of copptr are, dining tlie ten years, 
from 1778 to 178 r >, they produced, on an | 
average, 30,41.4 tons, from 1798 to 1805, I 
58,103 tons, and the quantity now amounts I 
to igj.ooo, woith ncaily 1,000,000/ Bterllngl i 
In 1708, the famous mines in the Pans 
mountain, near Amlwch, in Anglesea, wero 
discovered The supplies of ore furnished 
by them were for a long time abundant 
beyond all precedent; but, for many ) ears 
past, their productiveness has been de- 
< lining, and they now yield comparatively 
little i upper At present, the entire annual 
produce of tlie copper mines of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, may be esti- 
mated at about 15,000 tons of copper. Large 
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quantities of copper are brought to us from 
Australia. The Burra Burra mines, near 
Adelaide, are the most productive in the 
world. Swansea is the great copi>er poi t, 
and there are large smelting works there 

OOP'PKR-PLATE, a plate of copper, on 
which figures are cngr.ived ; also, the Im- 
pression taken from tliat plate. Copper- 
plate printing Is performed by means of 
what Is called a rolling-press The engraved 
plate Is covered with Ink, made of oil and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the 
smooth parts, and laid on wet soft paper ; 
and, on being passed between two cylinders 
with great force, the impression of the en- 
graved part is perfectly transferred to the 
paper. 

COP'PBRAS, commonly called green tnf- 
nol. Is sulphate of iron, a salt of a peculiar 
astringent taste, and of various colours, 
though most usually green. If sulphuric 
acid be diluted with water, and poured upon 
iron, much effervescence will be percep- 
tible, the metal will he dissolved, and the 
solution, when evaporated, will yield sul- 
phate of iron, or common copperas. It is 
made on a large scale by exposing Iron 
pyrites, which is a hisulphuret of iron, to 
the action of the atmosphere, from which 
It absorbs oxygen, and thereby produces 
the sulphate which is dissolved out by 
water. Copperas Is tlie basis of many dyes , i 
It gives, with logwood, a fine black. 

COPTIC*., or COPSE (. coupeuux , from 
couper, to cut : Fr), a wood of small growth, 
cut at certain times tor tuel, &c 

COl’RO'LITBB (knpros, dung; hthoa, 
stone ; (Jr.), the fossil dung of extinct ani- 
mals They are ground along with fossil 
bones, mid employed as manuie by farmers 

COPTIC, the language of the Copts, or 
anj thing pertaining to that people, a Beet 
of Christians, descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, who derive their name from 
Vupt-08, in Egypt. 

OOP'ULA (a tie : Lot.), the word or words 
that connect the terms of a proposition. 
It may be affirmative, as. ‘truth is our aim 
or negative, as : * pain is not to be desired ’ 

COP'ULATIVE PROPOSITIONS (same 
dertv,), in Logic, those in which the subject 
and predicate are so linked together, by co- 
pulative conjunctions, that they may be all 
severally affirmed or denied one of another 
Thus, ‘Science and literature enlighten the 
mind, and greatly increase ou- intellectual 
enjoyments/ 

COP*Y( eopU : Fr.), In Law, the transcript 
of any orlglual writing, as tho copy of a 
patent, charter, deed, &c. A common deed 
cannot be proved by a copy or counterpart, 
where the original may be procured. But if 
the deed be enrolled, an attested copy may 

be given In evidence. Copt Is also used 

for the imitation of an original production, 
more particularly in painting and other 

branches of art. Copy, among Printers, 

denotes the manuscript or original of a 
book, given to be printed. 

COPYHOLD, a tenure of landed pro- 
perty, by which the tenant holds his land 
by copy of court-roll of the manor, at the 
will of the lord, or rather, according to the 
custom of the manor of which such estate 


is parcel. The lands of a copyholder, j 
though substantially his own, are, noml- . 
nally, a part of the lord’s demesne. 

COPYRIGHT, the exclusive right of j 
printing and publishing copies of any life- 1 
rary performance, vested either in the 1 
author, or In those to whom he may have 
assigned it. By a recent enactment, tho ' 
copyright of every volume, part, or division 
of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letfcoi- ( 
press, sheet of music, map, chat t, or plan, ■ 
separately published, in the lifetime of Its 
owner, shall endure for his natural life, and 
seven years longer; or, if the seven years | ] 
shall expire before tho end of forty-two , 
years from the first publication, shall en- 
dure for forty-two years When the work 1 , 
is posthumous, it shall endure for forty -two , ! 
years from the first publication, ami shall , 
belong to the owuor of the manuscript No j 
action regarding copyright can be com- j 
meiiced without previous registration of 
tiie work at Ktatloners' Hall Under Borne j ; 
recent statutes, a copv right may be secured j | 
by registration fn < ei tain arth les of ornu- j 
mental and useful designs, for periods va- j 
ry lug from nine months to three years The 
designs must he new, anddrawlngsof them, 
or patterns, miM be lodged In a special ! 
government office 1 1 

OO'kjUlLLA NUT, the bard covering of 
the kernel of a Brazilian palm, Attalea Jii- 
m/era It Is used foi making umbrella 
handles, and other similar articles 

COH 'AC LB (H'p/s/j), a small boat, used by 
tho fishermen of Wales, constructed of 
wicker, and covered with leather. It has 
descended from the times of the ancient 
Britons to the present day. 

COlt'ACOlD Ucorax, a crow; and wins, 
foun Or), m Anatomy, a small simrp process 
of the scapula, shaped like a crow’s beak. 

COR' A L ( korullinn • dr), a substance 
wlihli is usually branched, formed by ma- 
rine zoophytes, soft-bodied tentacled ani- 
mals, hearing mutii resemblance to sea- 
anemones There is a great numberof spe- 
rms of i oral, varying greatly In shape, 1 
textme, ami colour. Rome are stony and 
Inflexible; others of a horny structuie, , 
and flexible. [See Anti path ks.] Some of I 
the latter have their branches coated with j 
carbonate of lime [see Uorgonia] ; others i 
are naked Of the stony spe< ies, some are 
very porous, others so compart and hard 
that they will take a good polish, and of this 
nature Is the coral of commerce, which is 
wrought into ornaments of many forms. 
The Brain-stone, one of these stony corals, 
is rounded am) destitute of branches. In 
many corals, the zoophytes, which secrete 
the hard substance we term coral, reside in 
hollows or cells scattered over the whole 
surface. In others, they live in cups at the 
ends of the branches. The exact mode iu 
which tho coral is produced Ja not known. 

To return to the coral of commerce, the 
‘fishery* is carried on extensively in the 
Mediterranean. The coral Is attached to 
submarine rocks, by tho base of tho main 
stem. For this kind of Ashing, eight men, 
who are excellent divers, equip a felucca, 
or a small boat, commonly called a coral- 
line ; carrying with them a large wooden 
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I cross, with strong, equal, and long arms, 

| (Mi l) bearing a stout bag-net They attach 
a Htrong rope to the middle of the cross, 

I and let it down horizontally Into the sea, 

I having loaded its certrc with aweight suf- 
! fleient to sink it. The diver follows the 
I i ross, pushes one arm of It after another 
! Into the hollows of the rocks, so as to en- 
i tangle the coral In the nets; after which 
j his comrades in the boat pull up tho cross 
and Its accompaniments Coral Is usually | 
of a flue red . but it Is sometimes fleslt- 
i oloured. } el low, or white. 

1 CO It' A L ISLANDS, and REEFS. In the 

Pa< Iflc and Indian oceans there is an im- 
mense number of islands whuli owe their 
] existence wholly or in great, part to coral 
/oophUOR, wlihli have also formed exten- 
sive ieefs, that is, suit-marine walls of the 
, 1 same eahareous material Many llslies 
, hi ow.se upon corals, and a great number of 
) [ worms and shell-fish bore Into the stony 
| j mass Tlius, in process of time, much Hue 
j l mud is formed, which sinks to the bottom 
I t of the sea, and them constitutes beds, 

■ which would bear great resemblance to 
i balk If elevated into land These struc- 
mms have been classed as —1. Atoll «*, or 
Lagoon Islands, circular walls of coral en- 
I closing a piece of quit t water. [See Atoll ] 

| 2 Barrm reefs, which extend in a linear 
direction near land A reef of this kind, 
1200 miles long, stands twenty or thirty 
miles from the north-east coast of Aus- 

I tralla, ami stretches almost across Torres 
j Straits, utf New Caledonia Is another reef 

I I 400 miles long 8 Shore or Fringing reefs, 
![ which form a ribbon or fringe round the 

sboteoi an Island. It has been ascertained 
| that the animals which form these masses 
i of coral cannot work below’ a depth of 
thirty fathoms, nor above tho surface of 
the water They belong to the families of 
Madioporidie, Astrieldae, and Oculinidw, 
and are quite different from the coral of 
commerce. It is generally believed that 
the different appearances presented by coral 
islands and reefs are connected with exten- 
i slve subterranean movements of the earth’s 
! crust, and Mr. Darwin’s theory, which has 
I met with the acceptance of scientific men, 

' Is that atollB have their foundation on land 
that has slowly subsided, and part of which 
was once above the level of the sea , that 
barrier reefs prove that the laud Is also 
sinking ; whilst fringing reefs testify that 
the laud is either rising or stationary. In 
many of the Sandwich islands, old reefs 
aie to be seen at a considerable height 
above the sea, and these afford examples of 
fringing reefs 

OOR'AL TREK, the English name of 
some leguminous trees and shrubs, belong- 
ing to the genus Erythrma. They are nati ves 
of India, Africa, and America, and have 
handsome scarlet flowers. 

CORA l/LIFOKM ( cw allium , coral ; and 
forma, a form : Lat.), forked, crooked, and 
inegular, like coral. 

OOIl'ALLINES (corallium, coral: Lat), 
small marine plants which grow on the 
shore near low water mark. They have 
many jointed branches, and their tissues 
1 are so charged with carbonate of lime that 


they were long thought to be of animal 
origin. The lime may be removed by means 
<>f weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
behind Coralhna and Janui are the two 

best known genera. Cokallinh is also a 

small host used In the coral fislieiies 
COR'UEIL (rorlmlle, a basket: Fr ), in 
Fortification, a basket which is filled w-ith 
earth, and set upon a parapet, to shelter j 
men from tho fire of besiegers j 

COR'BEL fsame dcriv.), in Architecture, 
a short piece of timber in a wall, jutting 
out six or eight iuehes, in the manner of a 
shoulder-piece, and sometimes placed f<>r 
strength under the semi-girder of a plat- 
form. It is often in the form of a basket, 

or some other ornament Also the carved 

bosses, or piojectlng stones, frequently 
seen In Gothic churches at the spring of 

the arches. Corbkl Tablk, a projecting 

battlement, parapet, or cornice, resting on 
( or hols I 

COR'CULUM, or COR'CULE (a dim of I 
coi, the iieart • Lat.\ in Botany, a name foi 
the embryo of the seed 
COR'D AGE, every description of ropes 
and lines used on shlpboaid ; but more par- 
ticularly that employed in the running rig- 
ging of a ship. 

COR'D ATE (cor, the heart : Lat.), a term 
used by naturalists for heal t-shaped. Thus, 
in Bo tan v, a cordate leaf means one which 
has a pair of rounded lobes at the base, 
wlih the stalk inserted between them, tin 
other etui of the leaf being mute 
CORDELlE'lt (conic, a rope: Fr), in 1 
Church History, a grey friar, or monk ol 
the order of Bt. Frauds The Ooidelien* [ 
wear a white girdle, which Is a rope tied 
wilh three knots, and called the card o] SI I 
Francis 

COKDELIE'118. This w’ord, aw we liav« \ 
just seen, originally slgnilled an order ol 
Franciscan monks ; but it was afterwards j 
applied to a society of Jacobins which j 
existed in France from 1792 to 1794, ami i 
were so railed from their place of meeting 
They were distinguished by the violence j 
of their speeches and conduct, ami conti i 
buted not a little to the execrablo crimes 
which disgraced the French name and 
nation during the early periods of revolu- 
tionary annreby. 

COltDILLE'ltA (Span.), a chain of moun- 
tains, applied to the range of the Andes. 

COU'DON (a string : Fr.), in Fortification, | 
a l ow of stones projecting from the ram- 
pat t, at the basis of the parapet. The word 1 
cordon Is also used to denote a line or series , 
of military posts Cordon signifies likewise 
a riband ; as, the cordon bleu, the badge of ■ 
the French older of the Holy Ghost. 

COlt'DOVAN, leather made of goatskin, 
and named from Cordova in Spain. 

COItl A'CEOITS (corium, a hide: Lat), 
stiff, like leather ; a botanic term for leaves, i 
capsuleB, Sic., when of that texture. 

OORJAN'DER (Icons, a bug: dr.), the 
Conundrum sativum of Llnnsous, an annual 
plant, belonging to the order of Umbellv- 
ferae, the seed of which, when dry, is an 
agreeable aromatic, but, wheu fresh, has 
tho smell of a bug : whence Its name. It 
U one of the ingredients of curry powder. 


I 
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I CORIA'RIA (carium, a hide: Lot, from 
! ltd use In tanning), in Botany, a premia of 
; shrubby plants, nat ord Corianaceir The 
i Toot poison of New Zealand is extracted 
j from one species The same and other 
| species yield a Mack dye 
1 CORIN'TIIIAN, pertaining to Corinth, a 

| celebrated city of Greece. Corinthian 

Ordkr, in Architecture, the noblest and 
richest of the live orders The capital of 
the column is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, between which arise little stalks, or 
laulicoles, forming sixteen volutes. [See 
Column] 

CO'KIUM (Lat.), in Anatomy, the inner- 
i most layer of the skin in mammals, termed 
• i also the cutis vera [Sec Skin ] 

! CORK ( kork Germ.), the outer covering 
' | irpiphUmtm ) of the hark of the Qurrcus 
; I Saber, a tree which grows abundantly In 
I j Spain, Italy, and Prance It Is obtained by 
! I making an incision down the whole height 
J of the trunk, and. at each extremity of tills, 
i another round the girth The tree is sup- 
plied with this coat so abundantly that it 
| not only continues to flourish uninjured by 
I the act of barking, hut, in Its natural state, 

I regularly sheds the old, and acquires a new 
i covering Cork is light, porous, neatly 
1 impervious to most liquors, and elastic ; 

qualities which render it superior to all 
, other substances for stoppers of bottles, in 
the manufacture of which it is principally 
j used It Is also employed for buoys to float 
| j nets, in the construction of life-boats, the 
making of waterproof shoes, and in \.i- 
I rums other ways The uses of cork were 
well known to the ancients, and were new I y 
I the same as those to which it Is applied 
! by us 

| CORM iknrvms, a stulnp : Or.), in Botany, 

' nn underground stem in the nature of a 
! solid bulb, such as the gladiolus and tulip 
| have 

j COR’MORANT y Connor an : h'r , from cor- 

1 ims viarnius, a sea crow : Lat ), an exceed- 
ingly voracious genus i Phalacrocorax ) of 
palmipede birds, found In e\ ery climate. 
Hie} are excellent divers, but are very awk- 
ward on land, on account of their legs being 
placed far back They fly, however, with 
great rapidity. They build on the highest 
cliffs hanging over the sea, and feed on 
fl-.li, among which they make great havoc. 
Some of the species have been trained for 
flshlug, particularly In China There are 
two British species: the great Cormorant, 
and the Shag or Green Cormorant 
CORN ( kom : Germ.), farinaceous seed, 
us that (.f wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
nial/e. In short, it comprehends all the 
kinds of grain which constitute the food 
of men and horses. — Corn, !u Surgery, 
an excrescence, or hard tubercle, like a 
( Hat wart, growing in the feet, especially 
i upon the joints of the toes Corns are 
| usually produced by the pressure of tight 
I or narrow-toed shoes, especially if a per- 
I son is obliged to stand or walk much, and 
mav be cured by removlngthepressute 
COB'NEA (cemit, horn Lot.), in Anatomy, 
the transparent membrane in the foiepart 
of the eje, through which the rays of light 
pass 


COR'NET (comctte, a dim of come, a 
horn : Fr.), an instrument very similar to a 
trumpet, which 1 b UBed in the anny — 
Cornkt (comrtta, a small flag : Ttal ), the 
lowest commissioned officer in a troop of | 
cavalry, answering to an ensign in a troop 
of foot. He bears the colours His rank, i 
or commission, is called a cometcy 
CORN-FLAG, in Botany, the wild Glad- 
iolus, nat ord Jndnrcfr 
OOR'N ICE {Com u he Fr , from cor nun, a 
crown: Lat), in Architecture, the upper 
most member of the entablature ; or any 
moulded projection that crowns or finishes 
the part to which if is affixed; as, the cor- 
nice of a room, a door, «fcc 
CORNIC'ULATE (comiculum, a little 
horn . Lai.), in Botany, heat mg a little spur 
or horn. 1 

COIt’NU AMMO'NIR (the born of Ammon), 
a fossil shell, belonging to the genus Ammon , 
ties, bearing some resemblance in shape to ■ 
a ram’s horn 

CORNUCOTIA (comn, a hotn ; and eopm, , 
abundance . Lat ), or Horn or 1’lrnty, thr 
source whence, at cording to the amleni 1 
poets, e\ery production of the earth wa- 
poured out abundantly • a gift from J uplter | 
to his nurse, the goat Amaitiiea. In Hun i 
dation of tins fable, it lias been said that ' 
in Libya, a part of ancient Afi ua, there wat- | 
» small and fertile territory, somewhat re- i 
semldlng a bullock’s horn in shape, wlm h 
Ammon ht stowed on hisdaugliter Amalthea, 
the nuine of Jupiter Upon medals, tin 
cornucopia is given to all deities, genii, and 
heroes, to mark the felicity and abundance 
procured through the goodness of the foi 
iner, or the care and valour of the latter | 
COR'Nl’S (the cornel tree . Lat ), a genu- j 
of shrubs and trees, nat ord Comacerr, to 1 
whlth tin dogwood, a well-known British i 
-lirub, l« longs. | 

COKOL'LA.or COR'D I , t corolla, a ga r Ian d ' 
Lat i. In Botany , one of the w liorlsof lea\ es 
whit h surround the organs of fructlflt at ion 
There are usually two such whorls, the 
outer being thetalyx, the inner the corolla, 
ami this Is frequently gaily coloured. 
Sometimes the ealvx and corolla are utulis- 
tlnguishahle, as in the Illy and iris, in which 
rise perianth is the term used Each leaf 
of the corolla Is called a petal , and, accord- 
ing as there Is one, two, or three of these 
petals, the corolla is said to he monopetalous, 
dipetaloiis, tnpetalons, &c. [Bee Botany ] 
COR'OLLART ( corollariv.ni , a deduction , 
literally, a wreath of flowers Lat), a con- 
clusion, or consequence drawn from pre- 
mises, or from whit Is advanced or de- 
monstrated 

CORO'NA (a ciown. Lot i, in Anliitci- 
ture, a laige flat member of a cornu e, 
very frequently called the dnp, or Larmier. 

It ts situated between the cyniatiuni and 
the tied moulding, and ita use is to carry off | 

the water, drop by ill op In Botany, the i 

series of processes In the throat of the 
flowers of Narcissus and other allied plants. I 
They are considered to l>e sterile stamens. 

In Optics, a halo, or luminous circlo, 

round the sun or moon --- In Zoology, the 
exposed part of a tooth, which projects 
yond the alveolus oi gum. 
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CORONA'LIH BUTU'RA (the corou.il 
auture • Lat ), tn Anatomy, the flrHt mature 
of the skull, which reaches transversely j 
from one temple to the other, and joins the 
l os frontm to the ossa panetalia. 

| COlt'ONARY ( coronann 8, i>ertaJning to a 
crown : Lat ), In Anatomy, the vessels, &c , 
which spread round certain viscera, hones, 

, he. Thus, Coronary vesbklh are tho-e 
which furnish the substance of the heart 

1 with blood Coronary Arteries, two 

arteries springing out of the aorta, before 

It leaves the pericardium Coronary 

Vein, a vein diffused over the exterior sur- 
face of the heart. It is formed of seveial 
branches arising from all parts of that 
organ, and terminates In the vena cava, 
i whither it conveys the blood brought by 
I the coronary arteries. 

| CORONATION ( corona , a crown* Lat), 
i the public and solemn ceremony of crown* 
i lug, or investing a prince with the In- 
j signla of royalty, In acknowledgment of 
| his right to govern the kingdom . at whh h 
! time the prince swears reciprocally to the 
‘ people to observe the lawn, customs, and 
I privileges of the kingdom, and to act In 
| nil things conformably to them The form 
; of the coronation oath of a British monarch 
' is as follows* ‘1 solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this United 
• Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
flits dominions thereto belonging, at cording 
to the statutes in parliament agit ed on, and 
the laws and customs of the same , to the 
ui most of my power to maintain the law a of 
(5od, the true profession of the gospel, and 
the Protestant lefonned religion establish- 
ed by the law ; to preserve unto the bishops 
and the clergy of this realm, and the 
churches commit! id to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law do nr 
, shall appertain unto them or any of them' 
After this, the klug or queen, lay lug his or 
her hand upon the holy Gospels, savs, 'The 
things wliuh I have before promised, I will 
| perfoim and keep; so help me God' Our 
sovereigns, from Harold down to Queen 
Victoria, have been crowned at Westmin- 
ster The actual imposition of the crown, 

I by the Archbishop of Cantei him, whilst the 
sovereign is seated in the am lent wooden 
iliair preserved in the abbey, has of late 
vears taken place within the satrailumin 
front of the altar before St Edward’s 
Chapel After being crowned, the sovereign 
receives the homage of the oltlcers of state 
! and nobility. 

i OOR'ONBR (same dei tv., because an oflh » r 
1 of the crown), the officer pi cabling over a 
jury convened to inquire into the cause of 
. sudden deaths The lord chief justice of 
1 the Queen's Bench is the chief coi oner for 
, ! the whole kingdom Coroners are elected 
! i by the freeholders of counties, and hold 
i j their appointments for life. 

OOR'ONKT (a citm., from corona, a crow ii : 

, Lat.), In Heraldry, a small crown worn by 
1 1 the nobility. The coronet of a duke la 
I | adorned with eight strawberry leaves; that 
ot a marquis has four strawberry leaves al- 
ternating with four pearls; that of an eat! 
j has eight strawberry leaves, alternating 
with eight pearls, raised on points ; that of 


a viscount lias sixteen pearls , and that of 
a baron only six pc, iris The last does not I 
appear to have worn a coronet earlier than j 

the reign of Charles II Coronut, ot 

Co won kt Bone, In Farriery, the second of 
the consolidated phalanges of the hurso'B 
font , the upper part of lus hoof 
CORO'NOID PROCESS, in Anatomy. 

[Ke« CONDYLOID] 

CORTORAL (caporal. Fr.: from capo, a 
head Ital.), the lowest non-commissioned 
officer In a company of foot, who commands 
one of the divisions, places and replaces 
sentinels, <tc. ; at dull, he has charge ot a 
synod ; In the ranks he does the duties of a 

private, but his pay is a little highei ] 

Corporal, in l,aw, an epithet for anything j 
thai belongs to the bodv, as corjnnal punish 
meat, or a corporal oath— so called bei .him 
the p it tv taking it la obliged to lay his hand 
on the Bible 

CORPORATION (corpus, a body . Lat ), ,i , 
bodv politic or corporate, so called because 
the persons or members are joined into one 
body, and authorized by law to transact 
| business as an Indiv idual Corporations aie 
1 either sole or aggrcg.ite. Sole corporations ' 
consist of a single person • buc h Is the pai- ; 
son. In respect to his benefice Corporations < 
a (j (i repute con-tlst of more than one, and 
are kept up by a continued succession of 
members Corporations are also either a- 1 
ilcsiastual or lay Parsons, bishops, chap- 
ters, he , constitute the former l he latte i 
tuu either cuil or eleemosynary Among tin 
fii st are trading companies, he , among the 
second, hospitals, colleges, <£c TIip chief 
incident of a corporation is the power of 
taking land by succession. Corporation* 
are established either by prescription, 1 
lettets patent, charter, err act of parlia- ■ 
men! ; buL most commonly by patent oi j 
charter The municipal corporations of I 
boroughs wei c established by an act of par- 
liament, r» h b Win. IV cap 76 (1835) 

COUPS {Fr), a body of troops, any di 
v Ision of an iu my ; as, a corps dc reserve, tlu 
troops in reserve, mips de bataille, the , j 
whole line of battle, &c I 

COR'PUS (a body . Lat), In Anatomy, a 1 | 
name given to several substance's or parts 
of the human bodv. In legal phraseology, ! j 
the corpus of a fund is the capital exclusive 1 | 
of interest 1 

COR'PUS CHRIS'TI DAY ( cirrjms Christ i t . I 
the body of Christ : Lat), a festival instl- | 
t uted by the Church of Rome in honour of i 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in | 
which it maintains that Christ Is corporeally 1 ! 
present . I 

CORPUS'CULAR PHILOSOPHY (cm- ! 
pmculum, an atom * Lat.), that philosophy i 1 
which endeavours to at count tor the phe- i i 
nomena of nature, l>y the motion, figure, , 
rest, position, he., of the minute particles j 
of matter 

COUTUSCULE ( corpusculum , a dim. of 
corpus, the body : Lat.), a minute particle or 
physical atom. 

CORRKL'ATIVK (cem, together and re- 
lotus, relative : Lat.), an epithet denoting 
tlie having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
existence of one In a certain state depends 
on the existence of another ; as, father and 
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son; light and darkness, motion and rest. 

, ‘Every right supposes a correlative obliga- 
i tiou, but every obligation does not create a 
1 right coiielatite to it ’ 

|, COR'UIIJOR (comdoro * Ital ), inArchi- 
| ; teeture, a gallery or long passage round n 
building, leading to several cliambeis at a 

J distance from each other In Kortlfl- 

! 1 cation, the covered way lying round the 
! 1 whole compass of the fortiflcntiou-i of a 
| 1 place 

j CO RR< ) B'O RANT (ton oboi o, I fitieiigtheu . 

! Lat ), of a *-t lengthening nature , as a cor- 
! j ruboranl medicine 

CORRO'SJON (corroito, I gnaw in pieces : 

| | Lat ), the action of eating or wearing away 
I | by slow degrees, as when a* ids ac t on 
; ! metals, &* 

I CORHO'Sl VEKLB'EIM \TK (same denv ), 
j 1 bichtondc <>J men uni , an extremely acrid 
i and poisonous pi epar.ct ion Wlutoofegg 
! is useful in pretenting Its ]ioisonoua ef- 
i 1 feds 

COlt'RUG \T()R(C07T«f;», I \\» Inkle • Lat ), 
i a muscle whuli (oiitiacts the skin ot the 
1 I loiehead into wrinkles 

OOR'SAIR {coma to ltal ), a name Coin- 
l monlj given to the piratical c lulsingvc *-- 
| sels of Bat bai .\ , wdiK h, from the beginning 
of the 10th eei tun to a recent period, in- 1 
tested the Mediterianean | 

CORS'KLET i Fi ), 111 Natural Riston, i 
I hat pail ot the undeiside of crustaceans 
j and insects which Is between the insertion i 

i ofthelegs. Also, a small cuirass. 

j OORTE'GK (Ft ), a word signifying the' 
i ttain oi letiuue Lhat accompanies a pei son | 
| of dlHilnction. I 

OOR'TKS, the two eonstltutlonal houses j 
of peers and deputies in Spain and Pori ugal, J 
answering to the houses of loida and c uni- i 
mons in Great Britain. I 


in which the lower flower stalks are pro- 
duced, so as to rise nearly to the same height 
as the upper and middle flowers, and thus 
they are all brought almost to the same 
level The umbel differs fiom the coryml 
by hating all the flower stalks radiating 
from the same point 

OORYPIlilS'NA (korila, a helmet; nnd , 
phatnn, ] show : Or.), in Ichthyology, a ge- 1 
nus of acanthopterygious flHhos, so called | 
from the head being like a helmet It In- 1 
eludes the dolphin, the Coryphccna Ihp- I 
pm hi \ 

CORYPH^E'LTS ( koruphatoa , from koru- I 
phf, fhe summit . Or.), the leadei of a I 
chorus 

COKK'CANT ( abbrev . for complement-ae- I 
cunt), in Geometry, the secant of an am | 
which Is the complement of another, or , 
what it wants of uiunly degiees 1 

CO'SIN K {abbicv for complement-nine), in 
Gcometi v, the sine of an arewhuh Is the 
complement of another (Ree Comkcant ] 

COSMET'IO (Liftmen, I adorn Oi i, un.i 
; preparation that renders the skin soft ami 
I white, or helps to beautify and imptove the ! 

{ complexion I 

| GOS'M IGAL (hminikos, from kosmos, tin I 
| world . Oi ), t elating to the whole system of J 
(lie world In ancient Astronomy, the woid j 
was used to denote a particular position of 
a planet or star, at us rising or setting, with 
tespect to the sun A planet is said to rise | 
or set (osmuallu when It rises orsetsat the 
same Instant with that luminary Gosmual 
is opposed to anouuial, which mentis that 
the planet rises when the sun sets, and mce 
cemA. The cosmic al nnd acronichal rising 
of a planet or stai are Invisible on account 

of tin* sun’s i a\ s 

COKMOG'ON Y (bnmogonw . f mm koavwa, ( 
the world, and f/cimwe, birth Oi ), In Ph>- I 


I CORTEX (Lat ), the outer hark of a plant 
CORTICAL (same denv.), consisting of 
| hai k or rind ; belonging to the external < o- 
\ ering, as the cortical part of the brain 
COIUIN'DUM (Ind ), a mineral ot the sap- 
phire kind, which is found in the East 
Indies It Is composed of neatly pure 
alumina 

CORUSCATION ( coraticaiw , a Hashing 
fiotn corunco, I glitter : Lat ), a sudden flash i 
of light 1 

CORVETTE ( Fr .), a vessel of war carty - 
liig less than twenty guns 
COR'VID/E uorvutt, a erow : Lot.), a fa- 
mily of buds belonging to the order of 
Puwmt, including the now, raven, j'ay, 

I nutcracker, and many othci birds. 

, CORVUS, in Antiquity, a military engine, 
j Invented by the Romans at the time of 
their wars in Sicily, when they fli st engaged 
! the Carthaginian fleet. It consisted of a 
, strong platform of boards at the prow, mov- 
1 aide as on a spindle, and throwm over the 
I side of an enemy's vessel when grappled, 

| the object being to enable the Romans to 
I board the Carthaginian ships 
! CO RYB ANTES {Korubanlea : Or.), in An- 

tiquity, priests of the goddess Cybele, ce- 
lebrated for their wild and extravagant 
attitudes iu dancing, etc 
OOR'YMB (bnrambi, a cluster of berries : 
Gr.), in Botany, a species of inflorescence I 


huh. the tlieoiy oi the formation of tin* 
wot id 

I COSMOG'IIAPII Y (kaamographia from 
\ kotumm, the world . and giapho, I write. 

Or ), a dc sc i ipt ion of the world or universe : 
| ot the mode of describing the several parts 
of the visible world. 

COS'MOLABE {hn'onos, the world; and 
labi, a takinu • Or), an ancient instru- 
ment, very similar to the astrolabe, for mea- 
suring distances in t lie heavens or on the 
earth. 

COSMO L'OGY (koamoa, the world ; and 
logo a, a discourse Or.), a tie.it.lBe relating 
to the structure and parts of mention, the 
elements of bodies, the laws of motion, 
j and the order mid course of nature. 

! COBMOP'OLITK (koamoa, the world ; mul 
1 polite % a clt wen Or ),n citizen of the world , 

I one wln> rn.«keH himself at. homo evt*r> whe ie. 

I OOS'SACKK (armed wairtors: Tint.), I lie 
tribes who inhabit tne southern and eastc ru 
parts of Russia, Poland, the Uhtaine, &c , 
paying no taxes, but perfonning Instead 
the* duty of soldiers They form a kind of 
military democracy, and have proved highly 
serviceable, as iriegulur cavalry, in the 
Russian campaigns. Their principal wea- 
pon is a lance from ten to twelve feet iu 
length ; they hat e also a sabre, a gun, and 
a pair of pistols, and sometimes a bow nnd 
arrow s Their lances, in riding, are carried 
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upright by means of a strap fastened to the | ral species of which, some herbaceous, some 
foot, the arm, or the pommel of the saddle i shrubby, grow in warm climates. ItB rhe- 
Those who use bows carry a quiver over i mlcal characters are those of lignin, and It 
the shoulder. Though little adapted for Is peculiarly susceptible of combination 
regular movements, they are very service- 1 with certain metallic oxides or bases. The 
able in attacking baggage or magazine s, <hicf distinction between cottons In the 
j ami In the pursuit of troops scattered In pod i*. that of black-seeded 11 ml green-seeded. 
flight. They light principally in small The former part with the hairs very readily 
bodies, that attack the enemv on all sides, I to a pair of rollers, or the human arm, 
hut mostly on the flanks and in the 1 car, i while the latLer require to he ginned, by j 
j lushing upon them at full speed, with a! powerful machinery The filaments vary 
| shout, and with levelled lances In length, flexibility, tenacity, and thick- 

| COST- BOOK SYSTEM of carrying on a | ness, in different cottons ; whence the great ! 

; mining adventure In this system, the , difference in their value, it appears that | 
mine is vested In one or more persons in ' the manufacture of cotton has been carried 
, trust for the other nhat ©holders as well as | on In Hlndostan from the remotest anti- 
for themselves, and an agent who Is termed 1 qulty ; and there It Is still continued, b\ 
the purser Is appointed to manage the mine hand labour, in all Its pnniltlve slinpln lty 
I 1 It Is his duty to enter In the ' cost-book’ i In Pin gland, however, during the la-a linlf- 
1 the names of the ^hint-holders, the minutes century it has become of immense Import- : 
i of tlielr meetings, the expenses and re- 1 mice It has been remarked that the rapid j 
j ' ceipts, and the transfers of shares Meetings' growth and prodigious magnitude of the 
! of the shareholders are frequently convened, cotton manufacture of Great Britain are, 

; | and those present consider the accounts beyond all question, the most extraordinary 1 
' i and the purser's report, make calls, de' lare ' phenomena in the history of industry. Our 1 
dividends, give direct ions as to the woi king command of the finest wool naturally at 1 
■ of the mine, and exercise a general control ti.u led our attention to the woollen manu- i 
j| i»voi the adi entiire, the mnjorfty deciding fat t lire, and paved the way for that supe- ' 
j any' question in difference Any shareholder riority In It which we have long since at- 1 
1 | may withdraw from the undertaking on ' tained ; but when we undertook the cotton 
giving notice to the purser and settling his 1 manufacture, we had com para tn el y few j 
accounts The purser will them strike his facilities for its prosecution, and had to 
name out of the hook, and enter the name struggle* with the greatest dtfllc ultles The 
of the person to whom he has sold his raw material was produced at an immense | 
share, the transfer is thus completed distance from oui shores , and in Hindustan , 
There Is seldom any deed of settlement ami China the inhabitants had arrived at 
The advantage of the system consists In such perfection In the arts of spinning and 
I the frequency of the general meetings, and weaving, that the lightness ami the deli- 
I the* controlling superintendence exercised cucy of tlielr finest cloths emulated the weh 
1 by the shareholders over the officers and of the gos-amei, and seemed to set rival r\ 

( the proceedings tn the mine The accounts at defiance Much, however, has been the 
i being regularly discharged, the partners Influence of the wonderful discoveries 
are acquainted with the extent of their and Inventions of Hargraves, Arkwright, 
several liabilities 1 Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we 

OOSTUM 15 (Fr.), in Painting and the* tine have overcome all these difficulties— that 
arts generally, the observance of that rule neither the extreme c heapness of labour In 
by which an artist Is required to make any ' Hlndostan, nor the excellence to which the 
person or thing sustain its proper character ; natives had attained, has enabled them to 
the scene, dress, arm-., manners, &c , all , withstand the competition of those who 
con expending ’ buy their cotton, and who, after bringing 

OOTAN'GKNT ( abbrev . for complement- it 5000 miles to he manufactuied, carry hack 
i tangent). In Geometry, the tangent of aunt t the goods to them — - The following ac- 
w hich is the complement of another [See count, of a pound of cotton may not he un- | 
Ooskoant ] , Interesting to our i eadei s There was sent 

COTERIE (Old Fr. ; from qvot, how 1 to Loudon, from Paisley, a small piece of 
many: Lat ), a knot of persons forming a' muslin, about one pound weight* the wool 
particular circle At first, the term, n< cold- 1 < nine ftom the East Indies to London ; from 
lug to some, was purely commercial, and! London It went to Lancashire, where It was 
signified an association in which on h mem- manufactured Into yarn , from Manchester 
her furnished Ills quota, or part, and bore ■ It wag sent to Paisley, where it was woven ; 

Ills «hnre In the profit and hc-s 1 it was next sent to Ayrshire, where it was 

COTIICU'NTIS (Lat; from kothamot tamboured; It was then conveyed to Dum- 
Gr), in Antiquity, a kind of litgh-lMced shoe, ! barton, where it was hand-sewed, and again 
such as Diana and her nymphs are repre- ] returned to Paisley, whence it was sent to 
son Led as wearing It rose above the mid- Glasgow and finished, and thence to Lon- 
Jlle of the leg, and was used by horsemen, don It may be reckoned that It took about 
hunters, and men In autlioiity; also by tin ee years to bring this article to market, 

; heroes in tragedy ; in which ease, to give from the time when it was packed In India 

I them height, it had a sole of eoik, of cou- till It arrived complete in the merchant's 

I siderahle thickness. warehouse in London ; It must have been 

l COTTON i coton : Fr.), a soft, downy sub- conveyed 5000 miles by sea, and nearly loeo 
stance, consisting of flue hairs growing by land, and have contributed to reward 
I round the seeds of plants tielonging to the the labour of nearly 150 persons, whose ser- 
genus Goasupium, uat ord. Malvaceae , save- vices were necessary in the carriage and 
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manufacture) of thin small quantity of cot - 1 revena of botanists, a grass which spreads 


ton, and by which tlio value has been ad- 
I vane ed more than 2000 percent. In 1800 
there came to England the following sup- 
plies of eotton United States, 2 , 581,000 
bales, Brazil, 103, ooo 1 tales ; Egjpt, 100,000 
bales ; West Indies, looo bales , East Indies, 
503,000 bales ; total, .1, r»7.ooo bah s After 
that >ear, as Is well known, the quantity of 
cotton imported from Ameiica greatlj de- 
creaHed in consequence of the civil war 
When the cotton inanufaciuie was nt its 
height, upwards of 500,000 persons were 
actually employed in It, of whom 400,000 
wete in Lamashlre If to this number we 
add the engineers, mechanics, and workers 
m metal and wood, the shopkeepers and 
other tradespeople supported by them, alto- 
gether about 250,000 persons, and then take 
into consideration the womeu, children, and 
old relatives of the pm eding, 250,000 people 
more, we shall airive at a total of a million 
of persons who were dependent upon the 
cotton manufacture, and of these four-flft In* 
were resident In Lancashire in 1802 the 
value of the totton goods exported was 
t2.141.OHii/ .and the value of exported < otton 
yarn was 9,870,875/ - -Cotton Gin, a ma- 
chine to separite the seeds from cotton 

Cotton Mill, a mill or building with 

machinerv for raiding, roving, and ■qnn 
mug cotton, by means of oithti water or 
steam. 

COTTON-GRASS, the common name of 
the spe< iesof Enophorum (erion, wool , and 
phero, I bear (!i.), a genus of perennial 
plants, nat ord. Cyperaccce The fruit is 
i lothed with cotton-like fibres, of which pa- 
per and candle-whkfa have been mude 

CO'TYLA (kotiilt, a tavity Or), in Ana- 
tomy, any deep cavitj in a bone, in which 
another bone is arti< nlated ; but the word 
is generally used toexpiess the acetabulum, 
or < avity whn li receives the load of the 
, thigh-bone 

COTYLIfi'DON (kotuUd&n, any cup-shap< d 
1 cavity Or ), in Botany, the seed-lobe at- 
tached to the embrjo It nourishes the 
pluiuula and radicle during their first, de- 
velopment, before tlifcj are able to subsist 
on orgamzable matter, absorbed from the 
eat tli The two cotyledons of exogenous 
plants usually burst through the Ititegu- 
ments, and Bhow themselves above ground 
In the shape of tempoiary leaves, which 
have a different form from the subsequent 
leaves of the plant. Where the seed-lobes 
are Meshy, as in the bean, they often teniain 
below the surface of the ground A plant 
I called Welwitschia has been lately found 
in South Africa, which never has any other 
1 leaves than Its two cotyledonous leaves: 
in this respect it has no parallel In the ve- 
getable kingdom. The seed-lobe of mono- 
eotyledonous plants never takes the shape 
of a leaf [Bee Diooty lkdonoith 1 

COUCH ( couche , a layer : Fr.), in 1’alntlng, 
a term used for each lay or coating of 
colour, either In oil or water, upon the 
canvas, wall, or other matter to be painted. 
Gilders use the term eouch, tor gold or silver 
leaf laid on metals In gliding or silvering. 

COUCH'-GRASS (oouchenr, to lie dowu : 

| Fr., because It creeps along), the Tnticum 


very fast in arable land, arid chokes every- 
thing else 

COUCH 'ANT (lying down Fr ), in He- 
raldry, lying down, but with the head raised , 
which distinguishes t he posture of coiu hunt 

from dormant, or asleep. Levant ami am 

chant, in Law, n-dug up and l>ing down, 
j applied to beasts, and Indicating that tlie> I 
j have been at least one night on the land I 

COUCH'ING { couchrr , to put !>ing down • i 
Fr ), one of the modes of operating in cases ! 
of catarac t, bj w'lilch the opaque c r> stalltne > 
lens is removed out of the axis of vision. 1 

COUGH, a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm, liiu-a les of the Jarj uv, rlmtav, 
Ac.; expelling the* air that was drawn into 
the lungs by inspirat Ion, and carr) mg along 
with it the phlegm or irritating matter 
which causes the effort of the muscles It 
Is geuerall}, if not alwajs, sj mptomutie of 
otlier diseases When It does not disappear 
withlua short period it cannot he neglected 
with impunity 

COUN'CIL ( ronnlt am, II terallv a sitting 
togothcr • Lat), in K< cleslastn al Riston, 
an assembly of prelates and olhei spin tin I 
persons for the regulation of ec ch sia*. 
tical matters It is either national or 
{ecumenical —in the latter, the whole bodj 
of the clergy throughout the world Is sup- 
posed to lie represented. Roman Catholics 
hold the decision of a general council in- 
fallible, and a huge number of them be- 
lieve It superior to the pope But, since I 
this doctrine has been asserted by councils, I 
not only theoretically, but piactieatly In the I 
deposition of popes, the latter have been | 
vuy unwilling to convene them , nor has 
there been one since the Council of Trent 
and before making the immaculate concrp I 
tain an hi title of faith, the present pope , 
ineielj demanded the opinions of the Ro- i 
man Catholic pi elates hv letter Protestants j 
attach great importance to tin* first four ’ 
general councils, viz those of Nice, Con- 1 
stantlnople I , Ephesus, andChalcedou ; but j 

they altogether deny their infallibility. | 

Council, in National affairs, an assembly of 
pt rsons who meet for the purpose of con- i 
<ei ting measures of state In England, the ; 
I'rivy Council is that in which the privy I 
rouiu Ulors meet to deliberate on affairs of | 
state. When a council is composed only of ’ 
i ihiiirt ministers. It is called a Cabinet 

Council. Council or War, an assemhl) j 

of the principal officers of a Meet or army, | 
(Ailed by the admiial or general to conn rt | 
measures for requisite operations 

COUNT (cornea, a companion . Lat.), a title , i 
of foreign noiblRy. equivalent to earl with 1 
us It is very am ient, having been in ex- i ■ 
ibtence since the time of Augustus ; but in 
most of the continental states it has dege 
iterated very much, and in some— forex- i 
ample, the papal— it may be bought very | 

cheaply In Law, a particular charge in j 

an indictment, or narration In pleading, j 
setting fort h the cause of complaint There 
ma> lie different counts in the same de- | 

« la ration 

COUNTER- APPROACHES (centre : Fr. ; 
from contra, against: Lat), in Fortification, 
lines and trenches made bj the besieged, in 
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1 order to attack the works of the besiegers, to one who hug entered into a bond, or 
! or to binder their approaches. I become surety tor another. 

COUNTERDRAWING, In Painting, co- j COUNTERSIGN, a military watu hword , 

' pying a design or painting by moans of or a private signal given to soldiers on 
lines drawn on oiled paper or other trims- ! guard, with orders to let no one pass unless 

, parent substance. j he first gives that word. Also, to sign, 

COITNTERGUARD, in Fortification, a 1 as secretary, or other subordinate officer, 
small rampart or work raised before the any writing signed by a prim 1 pal or su- 
polnt of a bastion, consisting of two long perlor, to attest the authenticity of his 
fates parallel to the faces of the bastion, signature. 

making a salient angle to preserve the (JOUNTKR-TEN'OR, in Music, one of 
bastion the middle parts, between the treble and 

COUNTERMARK, a mark put upon goods the tenor, 
that have been mai ked before. It is also COUNTY (coviU, the territory of a count 
used for the several marks put upon goods Fr.), originally the district or teintory of 
lx longing to several persons, to show that a count or earl: one of the ancient dm- j 
they must not be opened but in the pre- stems of England, which, by the Saxons, j 
sente of nil the owners, or their agents wtie called hhtree, a teun not applied to 1 

i In Numismatics, a stamp frequently sue h counties «is were anciently kingdoms, | 

1 seen on ancient c enns, oftc n obllteiating .• such as Kent, Essex, Ac. England is di . 
lai go part of the Impression Koine consider vided Into forty counties or shires, Wales I 
U intended to augment the value; otlieis, into tw’elve, .Scotland Into thlrt) -three, and : 

to signify it was taken from an enemy. Ireland into thirty-two Each county has j 

I The inaik of the Goldsmiths’ Company, af- its sheriff and its court, with other officers, l 
fixed to an article of gold or sil\er plate employed iri the administration of justice I 
ifter assay, to show the metal to be of a and the execution of the laws The lord- i > 
it i tain fineness lieutenant of a county has the* command ! 

I COUNTERMINE, in Military affairs, a of its militia County Corporate, n 

well and gallery sunk in the earth, and title given to several cities, or ancient ( 
running underground it Is intended to boroughs, on which certain kings, of Eng- i 
prevent the effect of the enemy’s mine, or, land have bestowed peculiar privileges, I 
, in other words, is a mine made In the bo- annexing terntory, land, or jurisdiction, I 
sieged, in older to blow up the nnno of the and making them counties within them- 
hesiegers selves, with their own sheriff- and other I 

i COUNTERPALLD, in Heraldry, is when officers, hut all causes of action arising, I 
the escutcheon is dulded into twelve pales atul offences committed, in a county corpo- j 
parted per /esse the two colours are coun- rate, may he tiled in the next adjoining j 

j t ei changed, so that the upper and lower are county at large County 1‘al.atink, a j 

1 <<f different colours county distinguished by particular privi- 

COUNTERPAUT, the c orrespondlng part leges, and named from jtalatium, the palace, , 

1 or duplicate. Also the’ pait which fits because the owner had originally royal J 

another: as, the key of a cipher In powers in the administration of justice. , 

i Law', when the parts of an Indenture arc The counties palatine in England aieLau- 
‘ mm orclmngeahR executed by the several caster, Chester, and Durham. 

, patties, that executed by the grantors is COUP (a blow': Fr), a term used In 
, i termed the original , and the rest are conn several expressions. Thus, Coup dk Grace. 

j, tirparts. If each partis sigiu d by all par- the finishing blow COUP DR Main, a 

i ties, they are duplicate original e A deed sudden unpremeditated attack. Coup , 

made by one purty is not indented, hut 1 ><KIL, the first glance of the eye, with ‘ 

| polled, or shaved quite even and Is, there- which It surveys any object. Coup dk 

fore, styled a deed poll, or single deed Kolril, a disorder produced by the action , 

| In Music, the part to be applied to another , of a hot sun 

! thus, the bass is the counterpart to the COUPE'l) or COUPE' ( coiipi , cut: Ft.), , 
treble in Htnaldiy , is used to express the head or 1 1 

I , c ’O IT NTERPAR'RANT, lu Heraldry, Is au\ limb of an animal, cut off smooth from \ 

II when two lions in a coat of arms are re the trunk: distinguishing it from that | 

1 1 pieseuted as going contrary ways which is called eraned, or forcibly torn off 1 

COUNTERPOINT, In Music', the science CoUPKP is also used to signify such 1 

of harmony, including the art of combining crosses, bends, bars, chevrons, &c, as do j| 
1 mid modulating consonant sounds, or of dis- not touch the sides of the escutcheon, bui 1 
I posing several parts in such a manner as io aic, as it were, cut off from them. I 

| make an agreeable whole. COUP'LK-CLORE, in Heraldry, an ordi- 

COUNTERPROOF, an eugiavlmr taken nary, so termed from its enclosing the I 
1 from another fresh printed, which, by chevron by couple’s, being always borne in , 
i being passed through a rolling press, gives pairs, one on each side a chevron 1 

J an Inverted copy of the former OOUP'LET, the division of a poem, con- I 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION, a revolution raining two verses or two rhymes, 
opposed to a former oue, and restoring a COU 'RANT (running : Fr.), in Heraldry, 
former state of things. an epithet for any beast represented In a 

COUNTERSCARP, in Fortification, that running attitude, 
side of the ditch which is next the coun- COUIIAN'TO (correnU, running: Ital.), 
try ; but it often signifies the whole covered a piece of music in triple time : also a kind 
way, W'lth its parapet and glacis i of dance. 

COUNTER-SECU'RITY, security given I COURSE (Fr \ in its general sense, a 
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motion forward, either in a direct or curv- 
ing line. Applied to the arts and scion ret*, 

it denotes a methodical series Course, 

in Navigation, tlint point of the compass 

which a ship steers Course, in 

Masonry, a continued range of bucks or 

‘tones of the same height. Course op 

Exchange, in Commerce, is the current 
pi ice or rate at which the coin of one coun- 
try is exchanged for tiiat of another , which, 
as it depends upon the balance of trade and 
the political relations which subsist be- 
tween the two countiies, is always fluctu- 
ating Courber, m a ship, the large 

square sails 

COURH'ING, tiie a< t or sport of pursuing 
| -my t least of chase, as the hare, Ac., with 
grev hounds 

COURT-BAIUON was a court incident to 
i every manor. There was one, also, In every 
I hundred and county. It lias long fallen Into 
1 disuse, except in manors of ancient de- 
mesne, the lord of which was once the king, 
and manors containing laud of copyhold or 
customary tenure. 

COURT-LEET' (leod, the common people: 
Sax ), a court of record held once a year, in 
a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, 
before the steward of the leet The busi- 
ness of the court-1 eet is now done at quarter 
sessions, except in certain manors, wheie 
it lias been held from time immemorial 
COT I IT MARTIAL, a court consisting of 
military officers, for t lie trial of the mili- 
tary offences of officers and soldiers. A 

Naval Court-martial is a similar court 
for those constituting the navy 
COURT'- ROLL, a roll containing an ac- 
count of the number, Ac, of lands which 
depend on the jurisdiction of the manor, Ac 
COURTESY, TENURE BY (conrtmw 
Fr.), in Law, is where a man marries a 
woman seised of an estate of Inheritance, 
and has by her Issue born alive, whh h was 
capable of inheriting her estate in this 
case, on the death of Ins wife, ho holds the 
lands for his life, as tenant by courtesy, 
COURTESY TITLES. The thildren or 
noblemen in this countrv have no right by 
law to an\ title whatevei, but courtesy lias 
allowed them to assume rank according to 
the rank of their parents Tlius the eldest 
son of a duke bears a marqulsato by cour- 
tesy, the eldest son of a marquis an earldom 
by courtesy, whilst the younger sons and 
daughters of both bear the title of lord 
and lady prefixed to their Christian and 
surnames. The eldest son of an earl has a 
viscounty by courtesy, the younger sons are 
styled honourable, and th<* daughters lady 
All thesonsand daughters of viscounts and 
barons are styled honourable Although in 
the ordinary Intercourse of society rhe ti- 
tles above designated are accorded, in all 
legal documents the gentlemen are styled 
esquires, with a reference to the courtesy 
title: thus, John Brown, Esquire, com- 
monly called Marquis of W. ; or James Tay- 
lor, Esquire, commonly called Lord James 
Taylor. The courtesy titles of eldest sons 
are usually tlioBe of the second title of the 
fat her. Tt may, however, happen, that a 
duke lias no marqulsate, hut only an earl- 
dom, in which case the eldest son takes that 


title, and yet ranks just the same as If he 
had Assumed a marqulsate. And so on with 
respect to lower grades of the peerage 
When the daughters of peers marry a man 
of rank inferior to their own, they by cour- 
tesy retain their titles, but if a woman who 
has no title marries a man who has merely 
n courtesy title, and is left a widow, she 
loses the title she had assumed during her 
husband’s life, in case slit* niarnes again 
This, liowevei, is not the case with 1 expect \ 
to the widow of a man who has a title m i 
Ills own right If she marries again, she ; 
by courtesy retains her title. 

COV'ENANT ( convert 10 , I agree with * 

Li it), in Law, an engagement. In writing, 
under «eal, to do or omit a direct act. There 
are many kinds of covenant. 

COW'ITUH, Oi COW'AGE, an Indian 
plant, the Mucuna prunewt of botanists, 
nnt ord. Lcguvnnow, the pods of which nre 
covered with microscopic hairs, that, aie 
employed as a mechanical anthelmintic 
They are very troublesome if accidental^ 
brought into contact with the skin. 

OOW'POX, the vaccine disease, produced 
bv transferring men bifie matter from the 
udder of a cow to the human body. It 
was proposed by Dr. Jeuner, In 1798, as , 
a substitute for and preventative of small- 
pox. Small bluish veslc I os, surrounded In 
inflammation, elevated at the edge, and 
depressed at the centre, and containing 
a limpid fluid, occasionally appear on f lit* 
teats of the row, the animal being, at the* 
same time, somewhat indisposed This 
disease, transferred to the hands of the 
milkers, was found, in many eases, to pro 
serve from small-pox A disease of tin* 
horse's head, called an use, communicated 
to the hands of fairiors, seem 8 to hate 
produced the same effect The matter from 
the cow m, however, tin most certain ; and 
that which It produces in one human sub- 1 
ject may be successfully transferred to 
another , though It is probable that it loses 
Its efficacy by being truismltted too main . 
times In doubtful cusps, the vaccination 1 
should be repeated ; its repetition, even \ 
though unnecessary, ran be attended with 
little inconvenience 

UOW'lUE, or KAW'RIK PINE, a Infix 
coniferous tree, a native of New Zealand, 
named by botanists Daannara austral m It 
yields a hard brittle resin, like copal, and 
its timber Is excellent 

UOWRY, the popular name of several 
speeies of marine univalve shells, belonging 
to the genus Cyprira One species, the C 
viimeta, ox money-cowry, is used in place of 
coin oil the west const of Africa, and many 1 
tons weight are annually Imported Into this I 
country from the Pacific and (astern seas, I 
for the purpose of boing sent to Africa I , 
There are many species of this genus, some ! 1 
of which are beautifully marked and co- I 
loured. SavageB, In various parts, adorn 1 
their persons or indicate their rank with 
cowries 

COW TREE, a name applied to distinct 
species of trees growing in tropical 
countties, on account of their yielding a 
mllk-Iike innoxious fluid. One of these, 
the Massaranduba, found on the Antazons, 
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I <rowH to the dimensions of a forest tiee | female watch the nest alternately during 


Milk can be drawn from its logs after they 
iiave been allowed to stand for many days 
in the hot sun ‘The timber (says Mr A 
< Wallace) Is very hard, line grained, and 
durable, and Is valuable for works whuh 
are much exposed to the weather The 
fruit Is eatable, and very good, the sire of 
! a BTna.lI apple, and full of a rich and juicj 
pulp The milk, which exudes in abundance 
w lieu the bark is out, has the consistence of 
thick cream, and, but lor a very slight pecu- 
liar taste, could scarcely be distinguished 
from the genuine product of the cow It l*- 
' also used for glue, and is said to lie as du- 
1 1 rable as that made use of by carpenters At 
i ■ the milk hardens by exposure to the air, it 
' , becomes a very tough, slightly elastic, buI>- 
j stance, much resembling gutta jierclia ’ 
j CRAB ( craJbba Sax), the popular name 
I for the species of a considerable group of 


Incubation. Cuakb, a machine for rais 

ing great weights, consisting of an arm 
or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 
either horizontally or at some angle, and 
furnished with a pulley. It is also made of 
iron, on the principle of the wheel and 
I pinion ; by which it Is rendered very com- 
| modious, and capable of raising Immense 
weights I 

i CKA'NE-LTNEB, In a ship, are lines going [ 
from the upper eml of the spritsail-top- ! > 
mast to the middle of the foreBtayB The} 1 
serve to keep the Bpntsail-topmaRt upright 
I and stead} in its place, and to strengthen it 
CltA'NE’S-BILL, the popular name of the 
wild species of the genus Geranium, these 1 
plants having tlieir seed vessel In the 
shape of a crane’s beak. 

ORANIOL'OGY ( kranion , the skull ; and U> , 

( lot*, a discourse. Or.), that branch of science 


invertebrate animals, whose bodies are 
covered by a calcareous crust, with ten 
articulated limbs They belong to the 
Decapoda brachyura, or ten-legged short- 
tailed Crustacea ; and include a great num- 
ber of species, differing in size, colour, and 
| habits. The large and small edible cialis 
i of our coasts may be taken as examples. 
I Their sight is very acute, and their inustl- 
eatory apparatus Is ex< eedingiy compll- 
| cated Some of them are exi luslvely aquar 
tic, and remain on the sands or rocks, at 
I great depths in the Bea; others inhabit 
i excavations formed In tlio soft coral reefs 
| or bars on certain coasts ; some spend their 
life altogether on shore. In burrows or 
1 1 dens ; others live on rocky beaclieB, bask- 
I Ing In the sun, and only retiring into the 
I sea when alarmed ; while some species 
1 { are completely terrestrial. Inhabiting holes 
1 upon the highest hills and mountains of 
the West Indies. The most remarkable are 
1 the crabs which are found in the less densely 
* I peopled or uninhabited West I ndlan Islands. 

. When the season for Bpawning arrives, they 
; I proceed to the sea In a body of many mll- 
, lions, a journey which employs them some 
, | weeks. Having deposited their eggs in the 
I sand, they return, travelling only by night, 

| and arrive emaciated and exhausted. 

! CRACKLE CHI'NA Is a ware much prized 


! which is concerned with the structure and 
usos of the skull in various anlmalB, partic- 
ularly in relation to their characters and in- 
tellectual powers. One who is versed in , 
this science is termed a cramoloffisL 

CRANIOM'ETEU (kranion, the Bkull ; and 
metron, a measure Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring the skulls of anlmuls. The art , 
of measuring them, for the purpose of dis- 1 
covering their specific differences, is called ; 
craniometry. 

(IRANI OB'COPY (kranion, the skuJI ; and 
skojieo, I examine : Gr.), the science of dis- 
covering, by the eminences produced by I 
the brain on the cranium, the particular 
parts In which reside the organs that in 
iiucnce certain passions or faculties. 

CRA'NIUM ( kranion : Gr), the Bkull ; the 
assemblage of bones whuh enclose the 
brain They consist of the frontal bone 
forming the forehead; the two parietal 
bones occupying the sides and roof of the : 
skull ; the two temporal hones forming the 
walls at the temples ; and the occipital bone , 
situate at the posterior and Inferior part 
These bones are Joined together by means 
of interlocking serratureB called Sutu&kh | 
The fore part of the skull is termed tht , 
sinciput, the hinder part the occiput, and 1 j 
the top, the vertex. Wedged In between 
the bones at the base of the skull are the < 1 


, , by collectors, the surface or which Is every- 
where marked by cracks which give the 
, . vessel the appearance of being composed of 
i small pieces cemented together. 

| CRAMP (krampe : Gcr.), a convulsive 
I contraction of a muscular part uf the body, 
1 with pain. 

i CRAN'BERRY, the fruit, of the Oxy coccus 
! palustns, nat. ord. Vuccimaceat, a creeping 
I plant, growing only on peat bogs or swampy 
land, and bearing small bright red berries, 
I which have a pleasant acid flavour, and are 
much used In tarts. 

! CRANK ( cran : Sax.), a migratory bird of 
the family Grutda , which 1 b an occasional 
I visitor to England. It Is the Grus ctnerea 
of naturalists, and It soars high in the air, 
and performs journeys of Immense extent ; 

, nas blackish or black wing-feathers, with an 
| ash-coloured body. The Grus giganUa, or 
Siberian crane. Is of great size, being four 
feet six inches In height : the male and 


two bones termed ethmoid and sphenoid, 
which may be considered as common to I 
the cranium and the face. No cranium of \ < 
an adult man has been found with a less j 
capacity than 62 cubic inches: whilst the { 
contents of the largest gorilla skull hi ! 
therto measured did not exceed 841 cubic 
Inches 

CRANK, a bend In an axle upon which , 
the piston of a steam-engine acts, and thus j 
a back and forward motion is converted 
into a circular motion. A phlp Is said to be j 
c rank-sided, when she can bear but little 
sail, for tear of oversetting : and when a 
ship cannot be brought on the ground with- 
out danger, she is said to be crank by the 
ground. 

CRAPE (crew. Fr.), a light transparent 
stuff, resembliug gauze. It la made of raw 
silk, gummed and twlated In the mill, and 
is much used In mourning. 

CRA'GIS (krasis a mixing Lat.), the 
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healthy constitution of the blood in an CREMO'NA, an appellariou for the supe- 
animal body. rlor sort of violins, which were unde at 

ORASSAMEN'TTJM (sediment: Lat ), in Cremona, in Italj , during the 17th and 18tli 
Phj sic, the thick red or fibrous parL of the centuries, by tin: family of the Amah 


blood, as distinguished from the serum, or 
aqueous part. 

CRATCH'ES ( crach , the itch IT* 7.1, in 
Farriery, a swelling on the pastern, under 
the fetlock, and sometimes under I he hoof 
at a horse 

CRATER ( kratfr : Or.), the cuj>-shaped i 
hollow of a volcano from which matter is 

ejected. In Antiquity, a verj largo wlno- 

cup, or goblet, out of which the ancients 
poured their libations at feasts 

CRAY'FIBH, or CRAW'FISII (frrevn sc 
Fr.), a freshwater crust acean of the genus 1 
A stacu8, which dlffeis but little in appear- 
ance from the lobster Crayfish are found 
everywhere, nnd vciy abundantly in Eng- 
land. Their flesh is wholesome nnd nu- 
tritious 

CllAVON (Fr), a general name fm all 
cutout ud mineral substames, used 111 de- 
signing or painting in pastil , whether they 
have been beateu and reduced to a paste, 
or are used in their primitive consistence, 
after sawing or culling them into long 
narrow slips 

CREAM (crime" Fr), (he oily part of 
milk, which lises to the surface, and forms 
a distinct layer By agitation the solid 

butter is sepaiated fiom the fluid oil 

Ciikam of Limb, a mixture of lime and 
water, used In gas-works for purifying the 
gas, which Is transmitted through it ; car- 
bonic at id and sulphuretted hvdrogen being 
absorbed by it. — Crram ok Tartar, < om- 
mon white tartar freed from its impurities : 
the c rystalli/ed bltartrate of potash 

CREREN'PA (Lot), in Theology, things 
to be believed; articles of faith distin- 
guished fiom agenda,™ practical duties 

CREDENTIAL LETTERS (credo, I have 
, confidence in : Lat.t, the instrument. In the 
foiiu of a letter, from one monarch to nn- 
ot her, which constitutes the evidence of the 
title of a minister at a foreign court to the 
pow er which he exercises. 

CRK'RIT (same denv.), in Political Eco- 
nomy, the lending of money, or what is 
(qmvalent to It. He who lends gives ue- 
dit, and he who borrows obtains it A 
person who huts goodB which are to bo 
paid for at a future time, or who discounts 
a bill, obtains the command of so miiih 
capital belonging to another. There 1 k no 
creation of wealth by these transactions 

Credit, in Bookkeeping, the side of an 

account In which payment Is entered, op- 
posed to debit. Public Credit, the trust 

or oonfldence placed in a Btate by those 

who lend money to It. Letters of Crk- 

dit, letters given by merchants to persons 
who are to draw money from their coi - 
respondents. 

CREED (credo, I believe* Lat.), a sum- 
mary of belief; the principal aiticICB of 
religious faith. 

CHEEK ( crecca : Sax.), that part of a 
haven, or small channel, running from the , 
bo i, v here goods are landed. In North 
America the tributaries to a river are called 
creeks. 


Also a name erroneously given to a reed 1 1 
stop of the organ, originally Intended to 1 | 
Imitate the krumhorn, an ancient wind In- i 
htniment. I 

ORE'NATE ( crfneler , to indent* Fr), in , 
Botany, an epithet for leaves, the edges of 1 
which aro furnished with small rounded i 
pi eject ions or teeth. Inclining towards I 
neither the point not the base When the 
edge of a leaf is cut into veiv minute 
notches, the word rrenulate is used 

CRE'OLE, an epithet given in Spanish 
Ameticato the American born children of 
Eiwopean puents 

OltE'OSOTE or KRF/OSOTE (kicas, flesh ; 
and s ozo, 1 picsci w (>i ), one of the sub- | 
stances obtained b\ the distillation of tar 
It is a colourless, oilj liquid, of high refiac- 
tne nnd dispersive power, with a pene- 
trating odour. It is slightly heavier than 
waiei It is a compound of carbon, oxj- 
gen, and hydiogen It possesses great i 
antiseptic power , a piece of meat steeped 
in it will tievct putrefv It is used ns a pie 
servativefor timber which has to bo placed 
in the ground. 

CREPITATION (crepito, I crackle* hat i, 
tin* crackling noise made by some salts 1 
during the process of calcination 

CREPCS'CULUM, or CREPIJS'OLE (err- l 
puscnlum, a dm of err per, dusky : Lat.), the 
twilight, which begins in the morning 
when the sun has arrived within 18° of the* i , 
Inn i/on, and ends in the evening when tin* 1 
sun is 18 ’ below the horizon It is due to i 
the refraction of the sun’s rajs by the at- 
mosphere. 

CRESCEN'DO (Ttal), a term In Music, 
used to show that tlicne is to be a gradual , 
swelling of the uot« so /et w hieli it is placed 

CRFS'OENT (crisco, I increase Lat.), the 
inci easing cu new moon, which show-s a 
curving rim of light, terminating in points , 

or horns The Turkish standard, on 

which a crescent is deputed; and, figura- 
tively, the Tm Kish power, or emplie of the 
crescent Tills emblem was used to indt- * 
cate sovereignty, even in the time of the 
early Roman ciupciors.nncl continued to lie ' 
employed bj the Greek emperors Tin* Tut ks i 
adopted It because, meeting It wheiever 
they turned, they considered it a good 

omen In Heraldrv, it is an honourable 1 

ordinary, often used as a mark of dlstinc- I 
tlon for the second sons of families, or those 
descended from l hem When the horns are 1 
turned towards the chief, or upper part of | 
the shield, it Is called descent; when to , 
the right, increscent; and when to the left, , 
decrescent 

ORESOEiVTIA, in Botany, a genus of 
tropical trees belonging to the nat. ord. 
Orescentiacca ■ The Crcs'cmtia cujete, a tree 
inhabiting tropical Amciicn, bears a large 
gourd-like fruit called Calabash, the pulp 
of w hich Is eaten, and the hard shell em- 
ployed In place of bott les. 

CRESS (kresse : Oerm ), the name of seve- 
ral species of plants, of which the most 
useful are water-cress (Nasturtium ojjlcir 
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nale), and common cress ( Lepidium mti- 
i | vuni), both belonging to the nat. ord. Oruci- 
(er<B 

CHEST (crista - Lat.), the plume of fea- 
I tilers, or other object, on t)ie top of the 
1 ancient helmet The crest Is < onsulered a 
. greater criterion of nobility than the ar- 
! inour generally, and therefore forms an 
| Important subject in heraldry 

ORE'TA (chalk* Lat.), in Pharmacy, the 
name of chalk, carbonate of lime 
I CRKTA'OEOUB ( crelaceus , like chalk 
l, at ), partaking of the qualities of, or 

abounding In chalk. In Geology , a group 

of secondary strata, divided into Upper and 
Lower, or Noocomian The former Is 
again divided into the Maastricht beds, 
v Inch are wanting in England ; the Upper 
, White Chalk, which contains layers of Unit, 

1 and is exemplified In the North and South 
Downs, the Lower White Chalk, the Upper 
i Green Sand, and the Gault The Neoco- 
! I mian dhl&ion embraces the Lower Green 
1 i Sand and the Wealden series 
I | CHK'TIN ISM (crttmunnc Fr ), a peculiar 
1 1 endemic disease, common in some parts of 
| | Switzerland, and in some other mountain 
I ! districts It makes a close approach to 
I j rickets in its general symptoms, but is dls- 
| t mgulshed by the tendency to i hat peculiar 
! enlargement of the thyroid gland, called by 
the Frem h goitre, and by us Derbyshire* 

! neck, and hy the mental imbecility which 
accompanies it The individuals affected 
w it h this disease are called crttins. 

CltETJX (.i hollow: Fr), a term used in 
Sculpture, wheie the lines and flgures are 
cut below the surface of the substances en- 
graved, thus It stands opposed to nlicvo, 
implying the prominence ot the lines Hiid 
figures, wiili h appear above the surface 
ORF/VABSE (Fr >, a deep i It ft in a glut ler. 
When toveied over with snow it is very 
dangerous to travellers on the ice, who, to 
pieveut mishap, usually proceed in single 
Hie, and tie themselves together by a rope 
P issed round the waist of each 
CKlIl'HlFOHM ( cribrum , a sieve; and 
forma, a form • Lat.), in Anatomy, a term 
I applied to the laminte of the ethmoid hone, 

1 thiough which the fibres of tho olfactory 
I nei ve pass to the nose. 

} GUI UhO'BUM 08 (the bom* having the 
I appeal am e of a sieve Lat.), called also as 
ethmoid™, in Anatomy , a Imue situated In- 
ternally in the fore pint of the basis of the 
skull 

OltlCK'ET (cryce, a stick. Sax.), an active, 
manly game, which is played with hats Riid 
a hall, aud Is almost peculiar to this coun- . 
tiy. The number of the party on each side 
Is eleven, who alternately take the innings, 
and alternately the bowling aud fielding 

Ohiokbt, tho popular name of some 

saltatorlal orthopterous insects, which are 
divided by naturalists amongst different 
genera, and placed in the neighbourhood of 
the locusts and grasshoppers Tho chirp 
of the house-cricket (Acheta domestica), and 
the field cricket (A campestris), is made by 
rubbing one of tho wing-cases over the 
| other The mole-cricket (QryUotalpa wL 

( arts) hns very strong fore-legs, with which 
t burrowB in the ground. 
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CHICO DDES (knkos, a ring; and eidos, 
form Or ), in Anatomy, a cai tilage of the 
larynx, failed also the annular cartilage. 

LIU M E ( crimen : Lat.). lathe general 
sense of the word, crimes are understood , 
to be offences against sot lety or morals, as 
far as they are amenable to the laws To 
this we may add. In order more clearly to 1 ] 
distinguish between words often consl- i 
tiered synonymous, tb.it actions contrary 1 
to the precepts of religion aie called suit . 
actions contrary to the pnmiplcs of 
morality are called vice* , ami actions con- , 
tr.iry to the laws of the state are called 

crimes 

CKIVGLE, or CRIN'KT.E (krinkslen, to 
run In flexure* I)ut ), in Marine language, 
a hole in the bolt-rope of a sail, to receive 1 
the ends of tlie rope* by which the sail l* 1 
drawn up to Its yard, or to extend theleeih ( 
by the bowline bridles Iron cringles, or 1 
hunks, are open rings running on the stay *>, \ 
to wliuli the heads of the staysails aie I 
made fast. i 

CHI'SIS (Or., from krtvo, I judge), in 1 
Medicine, is a sudden change, either f<>i 
the better or the worse, indicative of re 
covery or death In its more general Bense, | 
it denotes that stage of a disorder at . 
whh h Borne judgment may be formed ol 
its termination At the approach of a cii- , 
sis, the disease appears to assume a inoie 1 
violent character If the change is for the 
better, the violent symptoms cease with a i 
copious perspiration, or some other dls- j 
charge from the system. After a salutary i 
crisis, the patient feels lilmself relieved, I 

and the dangerous symptoms cease. Hy | 

a Crisis Is also meant the point of time < 
when an affair is arrived at its height, ami j 
must soon terminate or suffer a matenal I 
change i 

CIIISP (enspns, curled : Lat ), in Dot am , 1 
an epithet for a leaf folded over and o\cr 
at the edges, which arenlways serrated, den 
taicd, or lacerated. 

CKI8TATK or OHIKTATKD (mstatus, 
tufted : Lat ), a botanlial epithet for having 
an appendage like a tuft or crest , as ap- 
plied to some anthers and flowers 

CHITE'RION (kritfrmn, from krill's, a 
decider : Or), a standard measure or test. 

CHIT'IC (krttfs, a judge: Or), a person 
who, with the requisite ability, estimates 
the value of works of art, whether of litera- 
ture or in the Fine Arts, and points out 
their merits and faults, with reference to 
established principles. 

CRO'CEOUS (krokeos, from krokos, saf- 
fron : Or), resembling saffion. 

CKOC'ODILK Ocrokodeilos : Or.), the 

popular name of some hideous fourfooted 
reptiles, belonging to tlie genus Orocodilu*, | 
which are distinguished from the alligators 
hy having webbed feet. The common cro- 
codile (C. vulgaris) has the sides and body 
covered with bony armour, which, on the 
upper part of the body, is strong enough to 
resist a musket-ball. It sometimes grows 
to the length of twenty feet. It inhabits 
the large rivers in Africa, and lays its eggs 
In the sand to he hatched by the sun. 

OllO'CUB (krokos, saffron : Gr.), in Che- 
mistry, an old term, signifying a metal 
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| calcined to a red or deep yellow colour. 

, In Botany, a genu^ of plants with pretty 
1 flowers, belonging to the nat. ord Indaceoe 
\ OKOIS'EB (ciusaclers Fr.), in English 
| Antiquity, pllgrlmH bound foi the Holy 
i Land, or such as h<ul been there; so called 
1 from a badge they wore in imitation of a 
j cross. The knlglits of St John of Jeru- 
1 salem, created for the defence and protec- 
tion of pilgrims, were particularly called 
I croises; and bo were all those of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentrj.who. In the leigns 
of Henry il , Richard 1, Henry ill, and 
Edward I , were cruce signati, that is, do- 
vott d to the recovery of Palestine. 

J CHOM'LEOH ( ciwmlech . Wei ; from rn- 
! i cm lunch , a devoted st one llcb ), in Brit ish 
1 Antiquity, large luoad flat stones raised 
upon other stones set up to support them, 
i They are common in WaleH, Devonshire, 
and Corn wall, and are thought to he remains 
of altars 

J GROSS, in Antiquity, an instrument of 
I torture, consisting of two pieces of timber 
crossing each other, one part being vertical 
and tlio other horizontal, or both oblique 
I This punishment was only inflicted on in i- 
' lefactors and slaves, and was thence tailed 
I sennle sujtplunum The most usual method 
was to nail the trim Inal's hands and feet to 
tills gibbet, in an erect posture; though 
; there are instances of criminals so nailed 

| with their head downward. Cno.ss, the 

| symbol of the Christian religion , and 

hence, flgurati vely, the religion itself. 

Also, a monument with a cross upon it, to 
excite devotion, such as were anciently set 

up in market-places In Theology, tbo 

doctrine of Christ’s sufferings, and of the 

atonement. A Latin cross has one arm 

longer than the ottiers ; a Greek cross lias 
equal arms. Cross, in Heraldry, an ordi- 

nary formed by lines drawn palewise and 
fesHOWise; and, if bounded by the es- 
cutcheon, enclosing one-flfth of the shield, 
or one-third if charged. A cross gules, one 
bar being vertical, the other horizontal, is 
< ailed the cross of SI. George The cross of 
1 St Andrew has both bars oblique. The ex- 
tremities of a plain cross are * couped,’ that 
is, do not reach the circumference of the 
escutcheon. There are other crosses also 
which do not reach the circumference • 
thus, a cross crosslet, termed a Jerusalem 
cross when between four plain crosses : it 
is crossed on each arm. A cross fieury has 
three points at each end. A Maltese cross 
has arms increasing in breadth towards the 
ends, which terminate with double points. 
Acrossjttchg has tiie lower limb pointed. 
A patriarchal cross is plain, and 1ms two 
horizontal bars, the upper shorter. A cross 
molxne terminates in representations of the 
milirind : It Is the difference of the eighth 
son of a family. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, a bullet with an Iron 
bar passing through it, and standing out a 
few inches on each side ; used in naval ac- 
tions for cutting the enemy's rigging. 

CROSS’-BlLL.the common name of birds 
| allied to the finches, and belongingto the 
I genus Loxia. They are distinguished by 
, having the mandibles crossing each other 
1 st the point. Button called this curious 


structure an enoi and defect of nature, 
and a useless defoimity, but it inis been 
found to enable them easily to obtain their 
usual food, the seeds of pine trees The 
common cross-bill raiely breeds in England. 

CROSS'-BOW, a missive \uapou formerly 
much used. Mint li was sti uug and set In a 
shaft of wood, with a triggi r, &< 
CKOSS'-EXAMlfsATION.iii Liw, a close 
and rigid examination ol aviniess hv the 
counsel of the adverse party, after hw has 
been examined In chief by rlio counsel of 
tin* partv prod in ing him. 

CHOHS'-KTAFF, an nistiument to take 
the altitude of the sun oi si, us 
I CROSS'-STON E, a miiieial ol a greyish* 
white eolout. tailed also hannosUmc, octut 
ring in double ami single t r\ stain I 

CBO'sS'-TREES, pieces of timber in a i 
slop, supported bv the ilmeksaud tie*»tl«- I 
tret -, at the upper ends of the lower mast*, I 
to sustain wiiat is above, and to extend ' 
the top-gallant tdirouds j 

CROSS' LET (nomtte Ft y, in Heialdn. , 
a little or diminutive ci<>r»s. the shield i<- : 
frequently men toveied with crosslet* i 

Also, fenses, and other honourable ordt- | 
mines, aie charged or accompanied with , 
crosslet s 1 

CROT'CIIET ( n achat ; Ft ), in Music, half 
a minim.- -in Printing, tins matk [ 1, in 
separate what is not a necessary part of the 
sentence 

CROTON OIL, one of the most valuable 
of the late additions to the materia medita, , 
is expressed from the seeds of the Croton 1 
tighuvi, an East Indian plant, belonging to ! 
the nat ord Kuphorbiacea. . It is so strongh 
purgative, that one drop is a full dose, and 
half a drop will sometimes produce a po we i 
ful effect 

OBOttp (Fr.), in Medicine, the disease 
called Ct/nanche trnchi tbs, an affection of , 
the throat, accompanied by a peculiar shrill- 
ness of voice, wheezing, difficult resplia > 
tlon, <fce it most usually attacks young 
children, who are suddenly seized with a 
difficulty of breathing and other symptoms, i 
Exposure to cold seems to be the general ! 
cause of the disease, and it is consequent ly I 
more prevalent In winter and spring than 
in summer 

CJtOUPA'DJS, in the Manage, a leap In 
whit h the horse pulls up hiB hind legs, as if 
he drew them up to his hoi ly. 

GROUT, KROUT, o r SO U R-GROUT (sauer, 
sour, and kraut, an herb: Germ ), cabbage 
chopped flue and pickled. It is made by 
placing chopped cabbage In layers in a 
barrel, with salt and carraway seeds sprin- 
kled between the layers; then pressing it 
down, and suffering It to remain till It has 
undergone fermentation. It is considered 
an efficacious preservative from thoscurvy, 
and is used at Bea, particularly in the Rus- 
sian navy. 

CROW (crape: Sax.), or Carrion Crow, 
the Oorvus corone of naturalists, a well- 
known bird belonging to the Corvidae. It 
is a carrion feeder, and is distinguished 
from tin* raven by its beak, voice, and 
habits, and from the rook by having the 
basal third of Its beak covered with fea- 
thers The Hooded Crow (0. comix) has 
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1 the pi am age uf the l»ack and under-surface 
of the body coloured grey. 

! CROW'-BAR, In Mechanics, an Iron lever, 
1 with a claw at one end. and a sharp point 
( Hi the other ; used for raising and moving 
1 1 weights 

CItOW'-FOOT, a complication of small 
| j cordB, spreading out from a long block , 
1 used on board ships for suspending the 
i ! awnings, or keeping the topsails Atom 
! ! striking against the tops. 

1 j OltoW’s'-BILL, lu Surgery , a kind of for- 
i reps for extra* ting bulletsaiid other things 
from wounds 

CROW’S'- KKET, or Oaltroph, In the art 
, of Wji, an Iron Instrument with four 
points, which was formerly thrown upon 
bleaches, or In passes where tho enemy’s 
cavalry were expected, for the purpose of 
1 injuring the feet of the horses, and throw- 
ing them down 

| CROWN (krone • Germ), an ornamental 
I badge of regal power, worn on the head hy 

I sovereign princes. Among the various 

I I < rowns and wreaths peculiar to the Creeks 
md Romans were the following:—' The Co- 
iona aureu, a golden crown, the reward of 

I remarkable bravery. Corona vaUarui, or 
> nstrensut, gl veil to him who first entered 
I (he camp of an enemy. Comma civtca, a 
garland of oak-leaves, one of the highest 
military rewauls it was given to him who 
saved the lift* of a i lrlzen. Corona convv- 
vi atv i, the wreath worn at feasts. Corona 
i in oral i8, given by the general to the soldier 
who first scaled tho enemy’s wall. Corona 
! numbs, given to him who first boarded an 
enemy’s vessel : it was next in rank to the 
c i vie crown Corona nuptialin, a crown or 
w reath w orn by brides Corona obstdwnaliv, 
a reward given to him who delivered a be- 
sieged town or a blockaded army. It w*as 
ono of the highest military honours, and 
very seldom obtained. Corona tnwnphalis, 

1 a wreath of laurel which was given by the 
army to the imperator, who wore it on his 

| head at the celebration of his triumph. 

I The Imperial Ctown of Great Britain 1 b kept 
I at the Tower of Loudon, where the public 
I Is admitted to see it. The following de- 
I hinptlon of it was written by Professor 
1 Tennant It w*as made hy MeBBrs Rundell 
and Bridge, In the year 1838, with jewels 
taken from old crowns, and others. It con- 
sists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds, set In silver and gold ; it has 
a crimson velvet rap, with ermine bordei, 
and Is lined with white silk. Its gross 
weight Is 39 07, 5 dwts troy The lower 
part of the hand, above the ermine border, 
consists of a row of 129 pearls, and tin* 
upper part of the band of a row of 112 
pearls, between which, in front of the 
crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled), 
purchased for the crown by George IV At 
the back is a sapphire of smaller size, ami 
six other sapphires (three on each side), 
between which are eight diamonds Above 
and below the seven sapphires are fourteen 
diamonds, and around the eight emeralds. 
128 diamonds. Between the emeralds and 
sapphires are sixteen trefoil ornaments, 
containing 100 diamonds. Above the band 
sre elgirt sapphires, surmounted by eight 


diamonds, between which are eight fes 
toons, consisting of 148 diamonds. In front 
of the crown, and in the centre of a dia 
mond Maltese cross, is the famous rubv, 
said to have l>een given to Edward, Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III., called tbe 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, king of Cas- 
tile, after the battle of Najera, near Vit- 
toi ia, A.D. 1307. This ruby whs worn In the 
helmet of Henry V., at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.n 1415 It is pierced quite through, 
after the eastern custom, the upper part of 
the piercing being filled up by a small ruby 
Around this ruby, to form the cross, are 75 
brilliant diamonds Three other Maltese 
crosses, forming the two Bides and back oi 
the crown, have emerald centres, and con 
tain respectively 132, 124, and 130 brilliant 
diamonds Between tliefourMaltesecrossea 
are four ornaments m the form of a French 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centres, 
and surrounded by rose diamonds, contain 
lug respectively 85, 86, 86, and 87 rose dia- 
monds From the Maltese crosses issiu 
four Imperial arches, composed of oak 
leaves and acorns, the leaves containing 
728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds, 32 
pearls tonnlng the acorns, set in cups ton 
talnlng 54 rose diamonds and one table di i 
mond. Tho total number of diamonds m 
thi* arches and acorns is 108 brilliants, lb. 
table, and 559 rose diamonds. From the 
upper part of the arches are suspended four 
large pendant pear-shaped pearlB, with rost 
diamond taps, containing twelve rose dia- 
monds, and stems containing 24 very small 
rose diamonds. Above the arch stands the 
mound, containing in the lower hetni 
sphere 804 brilliants, and in the uppei 244 
brilliants ; the zone and arc being composed 
of 33 rose diamonds. The cross on the 
summit has a rose cut sapphire m Hi- cell 
tre, surrounded by four large brilliants, and 
108 smaller brilliants Summary of jewels 
comprised in the crown —1 large ruby, n 
regularly polished, 1 large broad-spread 
sapphire, itt sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubles, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose dia- 
monds, 147 table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped 

pearls, 273 pearls * In Architecture . 

the uppermost member of a cornice — 
Among jewellers, the upper work of thi 

rose diamond An English sliver coin ut 

the value of Avp shillings. 

CKOWN'-GLASS. [See Glass ] 

0R0 WN-IM PE'RI Alt, the popular name of 
some species of AViiiRana, nat ord Liliacea 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL, a beautiful 
species of Voluta , the head of which is 
surrounded with a series of Bharp-pointed 
tubercles, so as to resemble an open crown • 

It has also two broad and very beautiful 
zones running round it. 

CROWN '-OFF ICE, an office belonging to 
the court of Queen's Bench, in which the 
attorney-general exhibits informations for 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

CROWN '-POST, in Building, a post which 
stands upright in the middle between two 
principal rafters. 

CROWN'-WHKEL, in common watches, 
the wheel which drives the escapement i 
wheel, or that which acts on the pallets. I 
[See Wttkel.] , 
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CROWN '-WORK, In Fortification, an out- 
work running Into the field, consisting of 
I two demi-bastions at the extremes, and an 
> entire bastion In the middle, with curtains. 
' It la designed to gain some advantageous 
l post, and cover the other works 
| CRU'CIAL (crux, a cross. LatA, in Sur- 
i gery, an epithet for transverse, or m the 
form of a cross ; as, a crucial Incision Cru- 
! cml instance 6, a phrase ol Bacon, signifying 
! phenomena brought forwaid to decide be- 
tween two apparent causes Chemical tests 
are generally < racial instances or expei i- 
ments. ‘A well-chosen and strongly-marked 
crucial instance,’ -.ays Sir John Hoischel, 
‘is sometimes of the highest impoiUnu, 
when two theories, wlin h inn pirallel with 
each other in their explanation ot gieat 
classes of plienonien i, at lengtli come tola 
placed at Issue on a single fuc t ’ 

CRU'CIBLK (unmet, from cicimci, to 
hollow : Fr ), a vessel or melting pot used 
m i hemical operat ions, and frequently m.ule 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to 
! endure great heat Silver, pUtma, and iron 
j nuclides are occasionally used Feu melt- 
ing gold and silver, ciut ildes are m.ule in 
< I great part of plumbago 

Cl.T'CIFKIUK (crux, a cross; and fero, T 
I | bear. Lai), a large nat. ord of plants, so 
I | named from the four petals which are ar- 
i j ranged crosswise There aie six stamens, 
i of which four arc longer than the others 
(upon which character Linnaeus founded 
I the clash Tetradynarnui). The fruit is a kind 
1 of pod, called a sillqua or silicula, according 
as It is long and narrow, m broad and shoit 
The shapes of these pods is curiously varied. 

! To this order belong, amongst garden 
1 flowers, the stock, wall flower, rocket, 
j honesty, and candy tuft Here are pi tied 
j a number of food-plants , cabbage (with Us 
I garden \arleties, cauliflower, broccoli, and 
i savoys), turnip, mustard, cress, sea-kale, 

, horse r idlsh, w'ater-t ress, and radish 

CKU'GIFORM (crucm, of a cross, and 
, forma, a foim. Lai >, an epithet for any 
I tiling hav ing four arms oi rays disposed in 
i 1 lie form of a cross 

OUU'DITY < erudtta i, from crudus, raw: 
l,at ), among Physicians, Is applied to un- 
digested substances in the stomach, to 
humours In the body which are imperfet tly 
formed, &c 

CRU'IRER (cromeur : Fr.), a small armed 
vessel that, sails to and fro in quest of the 
enemy, to protect the commerce of its own 
nation, or for plunder. 

CRU'Oll (gore : Lot.), the rrassamentuvi, 
or clot of the blood which consists of flbiin 
and red corpuscles 

CRU'RAL (crus, the leg : Lot.), in Anato- 
my, an epithet given to the artery which 
conveys the blood to the legs, and to the 
vein by which this blood returns towards 
the heart. 

CRUSA'DES (croisade: Fr.; from crux, a 
cross : Lot.), the name by which the wars or 
niditary expeditions were distinguished, 
that were carried on by the Christ ian na- 
tions of the West, from the end of the 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for the conquest of Palestine. They 
were called crusades, because all the 


yvarriors fought under the banner of the ! 
cross , and wore that emblem on their clothes 
1 lie pope considered the Invasion of Asia I 
as the means of promoting Christianity | 
amongst the infidels, and of w inning whole 
nations to the bosom of the church , 
monarchs expected victory and Increase of I 
dominion ; and tlielt subjects weie easily j 
persuaded to engage in the glorious cause I j 
Yet army after army was destroyed; and | 
though some brilliant victories served to i 
exhibit the soldiers of Christendom as 
heroes of a \ulmousagc , and the holy city of I 
Jc nisalem was more than onto under their j 
dominion, the Christian empire on tho con- 
tinent of Asia was evenLu.ilIv overt liroyvn, , 
and the dominion of the Mamelukes and i 
Rulfnns established But bv means of these 
joint enterprises, the Euiopc in nation- lu - 
came moie connected with each other. | 
feudal ty t.anny was weakened , a tommeii ml j 
intei eouise took place throughout Kui ope, ■ 1 
width greatly augmented tin wealth of tin 1 
cities, the human mind expanded , and :i ! 
number of arts and sch rices, till then mi- , 
knoyvn by tho western nations, were intro- | 
du red These advantages were ac< ompauieil, 
undoubtedly, by great evils There have I, 
been six crus ides Tho flist, in 10‘Ki, yy.'is |j 
excited by Peter tin* lierm it, and encouraged ' 
by Urban II It was commanded by Godtiey 
ot Boulogne, and Jerusalem was taken. In 
the second, which took place in 1142, 
Conrad III. of Germany, and Louis VII of 
France, weie leaders, but were unsin ressfu) 
The third, in 1189, was occasioned by tin 
StracciiB taking Jerusalem* Frederick II 
ol Germany, Philip Augustus of Fiance, 
and Iticluud Occur do Lion of England yy ore 
loaders the onlv successful exploit was tin 
taking of Acr* Tin* fourth was conducted 
by Andrew, king of Hungary, in 1217. The* 
lift It, by Frederick II of Germany, who for 
a shoit tune ret overed possession of Jeru- 
salem. Tiie six Lb was led by St. Louis, king 
of France, against Egypt, but yvas unsuc- 
cessful —The wais milled on against the 
AUugensts and others who dissented from 
the Roman Catholic church, have sometimes 
been called crusades. 

CRTTSTA'CEA or CRUSTA'CKANS (cnmtn, 
a shell : Lot.), an extensive class of the 
suit-kingdom Articvlata, Including tho 
it ab, lobster, and prawn. The class takes 
its nunc* fioin tho crust in which tho ani- 
mals aic* encased ; an integument streug- , 
Lliened with carbonate of lime The body > 
is divided into several segments, to some j 
of which aitirulated limb* are attached. , 
Tlieie are three principal divisions of the , 
body, head, thorax, and abdomen. The I 
thorax is covered by a large shield called I 
the carapace The abdomen is sometimes j 
small, and soldered to the under side of the* 
thorax ; at others it is elongated, and an 
important agent of locomotion, as In the , 
lobster, whon it is furnished with swimming , 
plates at the end. There are usually two ' 
pairs of antennai, one pair being considered 
by some naturalists the organs of hearing, 
the other of smell. The great majority of 
crustaceans are aquatic, some living in 
freshwater, but the greatest number in the 
sea, and their blood is aerated by means of 
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(fills. All the species lay eggs, which the 
female usually carries about with her until 
the time for hatching .11 rives. They pe- 
riodically uist theii times as they grow in 
size, anew case having been prepared bo- 
! ueath the old one, und this is at first amero 
| soft skin, but it soon becomes as hard as 
the preceding Integument. The foims of 
these animals are vt i v curiously varied, 
now one and now another part being tians- 
fonned or suppressed. They consequently 
afford very Intel esting studies to those 
natuialists who me fond of tiuclug inor- I 
I phologlcul changes 

, CltV'OLITK (oruois, fiost ; Uthos, a stone 
Gr), in Mineralogy, is a substance ol a 
white or jellowisli grey colour, occurring 
in masses of a foliated stiucture It Is a 
double lluoiide of aluminum und sodium, 
and time me largo deposits of It in Green- 
land It is employed as a taw material in 
iliemanufac tuieof aluminateof Boda, which 
Is available instead of caustic soda m the 
sapon i Illation of fatly matteis othei u-e- 
tul chemical pinduits aio also obtained 
*iom the ininejal 

(JltYOril'OltUS (A/uo , frost; and phuo, 
I beat Gk), an instuuneut invented by Dr 
! Wollaston foi fiee/ing vvatei by Its own 
| evaporation 

1 CIO 1 »T Ucruptf, a vault— literally a seeiet. 
place*, (it ), a sublet rancauc Imped 01 oratoiy, 
01 a vault under a church feu the interment 
of bodies 

Oil Yl’Tt )(«'!» A I’HY (kutptn, 1 conceal, and 
gutplit, a wilting. Ur.), the art of witling 
in c i pin t, oi sec let diameters 

OH YlTOl/OGY (kiupto, 1 conceal, and 
loyo'i, a discourse : Gr ), score t oi enigmati- 
cal language. 

CllYbTAL ( kiustallos Gi ), In Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, in uioig.mti body, which 
1 ms assumed the form ol a regular solid, 
tennlnaied by a certain iiumhci of plane 
and smooth sin faces Cty stals may he 
formed In vai ions way s Romo are foimed 
by the evaporation of a tluid holding crys- 
talllne substances in solution ; or by the 
; passage of a body f i om the fluid to tlie solid 
l state, as In the cmeeof most metals; oi they 
may be deposited by the vapoui of a vola- 
tilized body. Crystal Glass, h sub- 

stance more perfect lu its limnulactuie 
than common glass It is frequently cut ; 
and vases, luBtres.aud other ornaments aie 

made of it Iclland Crystal, a variety 

of calcareous spar, or crystallized carbonate 
of lime, brought from Iceland, which lb 
remarkable for its double rejraUion. 

CRYSTALLINE (kuietuUmos, from last : 
Gr.), transparent and pure, resembling 
crystal. Crystalline H ravens, in an- 

cient Astronomy, two spheres Imagined 
between the prlmum mobile and the Arma- 
ment in the Ptolemaic system. Crys- 

talline Humour (of the eye), a colourless 
transparent, 111 m substance, adapted like a 
glass lens, to converge rays of light; it is 
situated behind the iris, lu the vilreouH 
humour of the eye. 

CRY S'TAJLLITR (krustallos, a crystal : and 
lithoe, a stone : Gt ), in Mineialogy, a mum' 
given to vvhUistone, cooled slowly alter 
fusion. 
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CRYSTALLIZATION (krustallos, a cry# 
tnl : Gr.), the act or process of formlair 
cry stals 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY ( krustallos , a crys 
tal ; and grapho, I write : Or.), that branch 
of Bclence whlih treats of the forms of 
crystals. The forms assumed by cry stalllzed 
bodies are very numerous Of the single 
substance carbonate of lime some hundreds 
of foiniB of crystals have been described 
and drawn, some of them having more than 
a hundred facets. A great number of forms, 
however, are derived from one principal 
type, and this Is one of the polyhedra ol 
gcometiy, either the cube, the tetrahedron, 
oi the tegular octahedron. The tetrahedron 
is a solid with four faces, foimlng equi- 
luleial triangles, and this is the form as- 
sumed by copper pyrites Rnd the diamond 
The cubo has six equal square faces ; aluu 
and common salt, and fluor spar affoid 
instances of cubic crystals. The regul.u 
octahedron Is a solid with eight fact - 
forming equilateral triangles which may 
be considered as two pyramids placed 
base to base; alum, topper py rites, and 
fluor-spar, exhibit this lorm. The rhom- 
bic dodecahedron is a solid with twilvo 
rhombic faces. It may be regarded as two 
light liexahedral pyramids Galena, juo- 
tox ide of copper, and fluor-spar afford exam- 
ples of this form. These forms, with then 
modifications, compose the cuhicul system 
Another system is founded on the Rhom- 
boid, or Rhon.bohcdion, a solid with It*- 
faces forming six lozenges, or rliombu 
figures, each with two acute and two obt use 
angles. Nitrate of soda, ciubouate of linn , 
and many other minerals, have cry stals ol 
this form. The modifications aie inflniti, 
the form passing into the regular hexagon 
w ith six sides and six edges, the hexagonal 
pi ism with rliombohedr.il ends, tlie hex.igo 
nal prism with six-sided pyramids at the 
ends, &c. A third type of eiystullization Is 
tlie right prism with square bases, a solid 
of equal thickness at tlie two ends, which 
are parallel and alike, the four other side- 
being equal parallelograms. Sulphate ol 
magnesia and sulphate of zinc offer exam- 
ples of this form, which also Is susceptible 
of numerous modifications, e.g the end 
edges may he cut aw’ay, but still leaving a 
square median base (Apopbylllte, Meso- 
type), or a regular octagonal right pr»sm 
with squaie buses (Ido erase) ; or a double 
octahedral pyramid (oxide of tin), &c A 
foui th sy stem is that of the light rectangu- 
lar pi ism, a solid with square bases, vvhu li 
are larger than tlie other sides, and every 
face parallel and equal to the opposite one 
Of this loi in. Cryolite, Peridoto.mid SLilhite 
afford limtain es. There are, again, a largo 
number of modifications. The fifth type is 
the right pilsin, with oblique-angled paral 
Iclograms for the bases , Sulphate of Lane, 
Borate of Soda, and White Felspar affording 
instances. Without stopping to notice the 
numerous secondary forms, we pass to the 
sixth type, an oblique prism with rectangu- 
lar bases. Thero ai o cei tain irregular f onns 
of crystals w'liich must be biicfly noticed. 
Sometimes, instead of all the angles of a 
legular solid being truncated, a* would ha 
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| the case In Arriving at a regular secoml.irj 
form, only some are truncated, and these 
| give what are called hemiforniB, or defec- 
tive crystals. Again, two Individual crys- 
tals are sometimes so united that one 1 r 
turned a lialf-revolutlon with reference to 
the other These are termed heml-trope, or 
twin crystals There Is another class of 

< rystalB named pseudo-morphous, wlncli 
have been formed by one body filling up a 
mould made by another belonging to a dif- 
ferent type. To measure the angles of crj s- 
t.ilrt, an instrument called a Goniometer Is 
made use of. Crystallography cannot be 
studied without having models of the prm- 

< Ipal forms of crystals, and without somo 
knowledge of geometry 

CTENOID (ktfvondcs, comb-like • Or), In 
Ichthyology, a term applied to those flsh- 
scales which are composed of hornj or un- 
enamelled bony material with spines at the 
exposed edge ; such as those of the sole, 
red mullet, and perch. 

OU'BATUUE (kuboa, a cube : Or.), In Geo- 
metry. the finding exactly the solid or cubit 
contents of a body. 

CUBE (same denv ), In Geometry, a regu- 
lar solid body, consisting of six square and 
equal sides, and containing equal angles 
The solidlrv of any cube Is found by multi- 
plying the superficial area of one of t he shies 
by the height, or multiplying together three 
factors, each equal to the common dimen- 
sion. Thus, the solid contents of a cube, 
any one of whose surfaces Is three feet long, 
will be 3x3x3, or 27 cubic feet. The prodrn t 
of two of the factors is the area of one of 
Its sides. The cube Is one of the five regu- 
lar or Platonic bodies, which, being placed 
beside each other, fill up the Bpace about a 

point. Cumo Nitmbfr, in Arithmetic 

that which is prcdimd l>.\ the multiplica- 
tion of a square number by its root: thus, 
64 is a cube number, and arises by multi- 
plying ifl, the square of 4, by the root 4 - 
Cube Root, the common factor of a cube 

numhej . thus, 3 is the cube root of 27 

Double Cube , this consists of two cubes 
placed side by side. Large halls arc some- 
tunes built of this shape. 

CU'BEBS, the fruit of various Bpecles of 
Oubrba, plants belonging to the order of 
peppers It Is employed in medicine. Its 
virtues depending upon a principle called 
cubeblnc, analogous to plperlne. 

OU'BIO or CU'BICAL ( kuJtnkoa , from ku- 
boa a cube: Or.), having the form of a cube, 
or that may be contained within a cube 
Thus, a cubic toot of water 1 r the water that, 
ma v be contained within six equal surf.u es, 
each a foot square 

CU'BIT (cubitus : Lot.), an ancient mea- 
sure, equal to the length of a man’s arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle fin- 
ger. Among different nations the length 
of the cubit differed. The English was is 
Inches, the Roman rather less, and the 
mbit of the Scriptures is supposed to have 
been 22 Inches. 

CUBITi?F/US (same denv.). In Anatomy, 
an epithet for two muscles of the wrist, one 
of which, called the ertemua, serves to ex- 
tend the wrist , and the other, the internum, 
to bend it 


OU'BITUM (the elbow : hat ), In Anatomy, 
the fore arm, reaching from the elbow t<\ 
the wrist It Is composed of two bones, 
called ulna and radnis, united by ligamentM. 
The situation of the ulna Is interior. Its 
length Is greater than that of the radius, 
and It has a capability of both flexion and 
extension The epithet cubital is used; as, 
the cubital ncive, artery, or muscle. 

CUCK'OO SPITTLE, n white froth or 
spume, very common on many plants In 
the spring, which forms the nidus of the 
young of the Aphrophora apumana, an In- 
sect belonging to the Oercopuicp (a family of 
the liomoptcinns order), and popularly 
called the Frog-hopper. 

OU'CULUS (hat ), in Ornithology, a genus 
of birds, including our common cuckoo 
( Cuculus canorus), placed In the order of 
Scansores, or climbers Our cuckoo lays Its | 
eggs In the nests of other birds, chiefiy in , 
those of the hedge-si>arrow, from which the 
young cuckoos turn out the young spa'- 
rowi* The cuckoo arrives In Britain about • 
tlie middle of April, and departs in the first. | 
week of , Iiil.\ To this shortness of the pe- 
riod of resident e, joined with the numerous I 
progeny which nature has destined It to | 
> feld, ornithologists attribute the motive t 
for this singular arrangement in the ero- , 
nomv ol nature; for l>\ means of It, cue- i 
koo’s eggs are laid In an abundance that I 
c oulu not be effected if the bird were to sit 1 
liei self I 

Cl 'DUMBER (cucumia: Lat.). [See Ou- j 
cumin aukac] 

CUCUR'BIT (nicurbita, a gourd: hat ), a 
chemical vessel shaped somewhat like a 
gouid It Is used In distillation, and, with 
Its bead and cover, constitutes the alembic , 

ClJCURBrTA'CEiE, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, clilefij natives of licit 
climates, whlc h have unisexual flowers and 
a climbing habit An acrid, bitter, purga- > 
t.ivc* principle, abounds In many plants of 1 
this order The only member of It found j 
in Britain Is the Wild Bryony (. Bryonia 
dmica) ol our hedges, which contains a 
poisonous principle called Bryonine. To 
this order belong the cucumbers, melon b, 
common goutds and bottle gourds, the 
bitter app’e ( Cit rullus), which yields colo- 
c> nth, the vegetable marrow, and the cbou- 
chou (Seek inm), which, in warm countries, 
bears a fruit that is cooked for the table. 

(HID, the food which ruminating animals 
chew over again ; from whence, to chew the 
cud signifies to ponder, think, or ruminate 
upon a thing 

OlTD'DY, in large ships, a place lying be- 
tween the cap! dii’s cabin and the quarter 
deck under the poop It is divided into 
partitions for the master and other officers 
Also, a sort of cabin or cook-room, in the 
fore-part, or near tlie stern of a lighter or 
barge of burden. 

CUE (queue, a tall : Fr ), the last, words of 
a speech, which a player, who Is to answer, 
catches and regards as an intimation to 
begin Also, a hint given to him of wliat 
nnd when be m to speak. 

CHI BONO ? A Latin phnwe frequently 
quoted, and usually misapplied The Ro- 
man lawyer On ssus put the question when 
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I several persons were suspected of hnvlng 
committed a crime. He asked, ‘ To whom 
was It a gain?’ since he who would derive 
i a benefit from its commission was more 
j likely to be the guilty person than be who 
| would derive no benefit. He did not ask 
; what good has come of the act (as Bcems 
to be generally thought from the use made 
1 of the quotation at the present time), foi, 

| first, the Latin words will not bear such .1 
' ( onstruction, and, second, Crosslin assumed 
I that good had been done to some one, 

I ; and the enquiry naturally arose, cm * to 
! • whom ? 

CUIRASS' {cuirasse, from cuir, leather: 

| /-V.), a plei e of defensive armour, made of 
lion plate, well hardened, and covering the 

bndv from the neck to the girdle Cui- 

, UAfcsiKlts, heavy cavairj armed tilth a 
! cuirass. In iormer times cuirasses weie 
very common, hut appear to have been 
disused in Ungland about the reign ot 
i Cliailes II. .Napoleon again introduced 
I , them , and they lia\e been relived among 
i ( the European cavain 

CU 1/1)10 K8, In Church History, a religious 
older, whose origin is attributed to St. 
! Columba, an Irish monk of the fith (entuij. 
i Being remarkable for the religious e\er- 
]| uses of preaching and praying, they wet e 
called, by way of eminence. Culture* Dec, 
coriupted to Outdecs 

CIJL HE LAMP, in Architecture, a term 
used for several decorations in vaults and 
ceilings 

OU'LBX (a gn&t : Lot ),in Entomology, a 
genus of dipterous nisei ts, including the 
common gnat, C. cilia us 
CULM (i almas, a stalk . Lat ),in Botany, 
the stalk or stem of corn or grasses, usually 
jointed and hollow.— Also, a piovinclal 
1 term for ant h route in i :u ions forms 

CULMIF'EItOUS (cnluuis, a stalk; and 
fno, 1 bear Lat), in liotani, »in epithet 
for such plants as have a smooth jointed 
st ilk, usually hollow, and at each loint 
wrapped about with single, uniow, sharp- 
pointed leaves, and seeds contained in cliaffy 
! husks, as wheat, rye, barley, &c 

CULMINATION ( culmen , the top of any- 
thing: Lat.), in Astronomy, the passing of 
any heavenly body over the meridian, or Its 
greatest altitude for the dav Hence culmi- 
nation is used, metaphorically, for the con- 
dition of any person arrived at the most 
brilliant or Important point of Ids career 
CUL'PRIT {culpa, a fault. Lat), in Law, 
a word applied in court to one who is in- 
dicted for a criminal offence 
CUI/VEHIN (coulrvrvne. Fr a long 
Blender piece of ordnance, serving to cart y 
an 18 1b. ball to a great distant e It was 
formerly called a hawk. 

CUL'VKltTAILED«.vt/vre,apige<ui : Sax ), 
in Shipbuilding, the fastening one timber 
into another by a dovetailed joint. 

CUM'MIN-REEP {cumin am : Lat ; from 
huminon : Or.), a long slender seed, of a 
rough texture, unctuous when bruised, of a 
Btrong Btnell and a pungent taste 1 1 forms 
an Ingredient In curry powder, and is em- 
ployed in veterinary practice It is pro- 
duced by an umbelliferous plant the Cumi- 
num n/mwwn of botanists Some of the 


Roman poets allude to its power of pro- 
ducing paleness and languor. 

CU'MULUS (a heap : Lat.), a large cloud, 
fiat at the base, and rounded in its uppci 
parts. Ci hro Cumulus, small well-de- 
fined massea of rounded cloud closely packed 

with a horizontal arrangement. Cumui.o 

Stratus, a blending of the cii re-stratus 

with the cumulus Cumulo-Cirro-Stiia- , 

tuh, the raincloud, or Nimbus, a horizontal 
sheet, with the cirrus abo\e, and Lite cumulus ! 
ent ermg it laterally and f l mil below | 

CUNEIFORM {cuneus, a wedge; and I 
forma, form * Lat.), an appellation given to 
whatevei roembleba wedge ; as, in Botany, 1 
a cuneiform It, if. Cuneiform Letters, 
those found on old Babylonian and I’er-ian , 
monuments They are sometimes called 
arrow-headed characters, and are tin 
simplest and most ant lent letters of which 
we have anj knowledge Specimens ot i 
tills form of writing are to be seen in tin 
Bntish Museum, on the ancient sculptures 
of Assyria. 

CU'NEUS {Lat ), tlio wedge, in Mechanics 

Cunkuh, in Antiquitj, a company ol 

infautrj, diawn up in the form of a wedge 
the better to bituk through the enemy’s 
ranks Also, the seats arid hen 'dies on whicli 
the spectators sat in a Iheatie, winch wen 
narrow next thestage and lnoad behind. 

CIJP'BKUtEit, an officer of tin* king’s 
household, who was fonnerly an attendant 
at a feast 

CU'PEL (beenuso of the shape of a cup), 
a shallow chemical vessel, made generally of 
bone ash. in which assay-masters try pie- 
clous metals When these are changed b> 
fire into a fluid, it absorbs their scoria, the J 
di oss formed by the oxidation of their basei j 
constituents 

CU'I’OLA (Ital), or Dome, in Architec 
ture, a roof oi vault, rising in a circulm 
form . [Bee Dome ] 

CUPTING, in Surgery, the operation 
of using the cupping-glass, a small cup 
8ha]>ed glass, whence the name. Being 
applied to some part of t lie body, the air 
within it is rarefied , which causes the flesh 
to protiude into It, on account of thee\ 
ternnl pleasure On lemovlng the glass, a 
circular led mnik is left, from the pro- 
pulsion of tin* blood into the small ves 
sels. This is termed dry cupping. It is, 
however, genera llj accompanied by a 
number of inci-ions produced by an instru- 
ment called a scai ifleator. A large quatiti t v 
of blood may be drawn, by again applying 
the cupping-glass When skilfully pei- 
forined, it is neither a painful nor a 
dangerous operation. 

CIJ'PllEOUS : (cujrrcv8 : Lat.), resembling 
copper, or partaking of Its qualities. I 

CUPltES'SUB (the ej press: Lat.), in 
Botany, a genus of coniferous trees, com 
prehending the various species of Cypress, 
which see. 

CUPRIF'KROUS ( cuprum , copper; and 
fero, I bear. Lat), producing or affording 
copper ; as cupi iferous silver. 

CU'R ATE (cm.*, 1 take care of: Lat), nn 
officiating, but unbeneficed clergyman, who 
performs the dutv of aehurch,and receives a 
salary fiom the incumbent of the living, &e 


I 
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i CURATOR (LatJ, in Civil Law, a person 
regularly appointed t.o manage tlie uffalis 
of minors, or persons mad, deaf, dumb, Ac. 
There are also curators for the estate of 
debtors, and of persons dj Ingwitliout heirs. 
In learned institutions, the curator takes 
charge of libraries, collections of natuial 

i history, Ac. Among the Romans the 

i title was given to various ofllceis, an lioweie 
I superintendents of different departments 
i of tlie public service 

| OURCIILION'IDiE ( curculw , a weevil : 
j i Lot ), in Entomology, a large family of 
coleopterous inBecth, including the dot.- 
fitruetlve weevils 

CURCU'MA (cur cum Audi ), In Rotany, 
a genus of herbaceous plants, nut. ord . 
Z in giber acece, including Curcuma Ion go, the 
Turmeric plant, and C ongustt folia, ( lie East 
India or arrow root 

OTTIt'FEW ( couvrir , to cover 1 and feu, 
die ‘ Fr ), a law iutrodueed from Normatidj 
, into England by William the Conqueror It 
ordained that all fire and lights should he, 
l extinguished on the ringing of a bell, at I 
I eight o'clock, or some other fixed hour of i 
tilt evening 

, OU'RI A ( Lnt ), in Roman Antiquitv, a eer- i 

i tain division or portion of a tribe It was I 
tiie current tradition that Romulus divided j 
tiie people into thiity curm, or wards, ten j 
In a tribe; that each might perform the 
ceremonies of the feast and sacrifices in 
, the temple, or holy place, appointed for the 
purpose The priest of the curia was called 
1 ( urto The tribe resembled a Scottish clan, 
j in which tiie bond of union is supposed to 
he common blood, though there is no con- 
sanguinity bet ween manv of tiie component 

families CtiltiA, in Law aiguilles gene- 

1 rally a court 

CL'R’LEW (corlicu : Fr ), a grallatoiJal 
bird, which belongs to the Siolopat ida , t or 
snipe family It- lives near wateis and 
marshes, and feeds on worms , and is found 
in most parts of Euiojm , The English cur- 
lew goes to the sea-side Iti autumn and 
winter, and subsists there on marine In- 
sects, small crabs, A< 

CUR/ RANT (from Corinth, in Greece: 

, now Coranto), the fruit of well-known 
shrub* belonging to the genus Ribee, nat. 

oi d ( tindsulanacei r. Also, a small kind of 

dried grape, imported from the Levant. 

OUR'KENCY ( cuno , I lun : La * ),ln Com- 
merce, the coin and bank-notes or ot-ber 
paper-money issued by authority, and 
j which arc continually passing current 
j CITR'RYING ( corroyer , to curry Fr ,* 
from conuni, a skin Lot.), the art of dress- 
, I rig skins after they are tanned, for tin* j 
purposes of the shoemaker, coai li nnd 1 
I harness maker, dee., by giving them the 
necessary smoothness, lustre, colnut, and 
I softness. The person working at or cat Ty- 
ing on this business 1 b called a cvmer. | 

CUR'S I TOR (cure i to, I run to and fin • 
Lut), a clerk belonging to the* court of 
chancery whose business is to make out \ 
original writs. ; 

CURTAIN (cortina : Ital.), in a general | 
sense, a cloth hanging round a bed, or at a 
window, Ac., which may lie contracted, 1 
! spread, or drawn aside at pleasure Also, a 


cloth hanging used in theatres, to conceal 
Lite stage from the spectators.— — Cuktaiv, 
in Fortification, that part of the rampart 
which i* between tiie flanks of two bastions. 
It m bordered with a parapet, behind which 
the soldiers stand ta> fire on tiie covered way 
and Into the tnoar 

cnUTATION Uurto, 1 shorten: Lut.), In 
Astiouomy, the interval between a planets 
distance from the sun and the curtate dis- 
tanee Tli vcuitah distance 1b the distance 
of a plaint liom i lie sun, reduced to the 
plane of the ecliptn 

('(.'RULE CHAIR (curiiha, belonging to 
a cliaiiol ft mu cm rue, a chariot. Lut ), in 
Roman Antiquity, a chair or stool, adorned 
with i\or\, in which tiie chief magistrates 
of Rome hod a right to sit. The (lirule 
tnaglstiales weie the consuls, pinptors, m- 
luh :edile-, and censors. After the fall of 
the lepublu It was assigned to tiie em- , 
petors, and to tlielr statues, in fhclr ah- | 
semi Tins diair w r as often pi. iced In n 
kind of diariot, whence it had Its name 
Cl'R'VATl'IlE ( curvature , a bending • 
I.at i, tiie peculiar bending or flexure of 
a line, b\ which it becomes a cur\e lia\ mg 
tei tain pinperties 

01’ IU VET ( cnvrbette , from courier, to 
bend AVi,lh Horsemanship, a pntticular 
leap of a horse, when lie raises both his 
| f oie-legs at oiue, and, as his fore-legs me 
I falling, botli bis huid-h gs, s<» tiiat all Ins 
| feet aie off the ground at once 
j CUSP (cuejne, the point of a spear I.at i, 
in Astronomy, a term for the horns of the 

moon In (ieometty, the point or cm ner 

formed bj tiie meeting and termination of 
, two pai ts of a rurve 

| CUKTIDATK or CUH'IMDATKD 0-nine 
tfc/o i.aterm in lloLni} foi n leaf, Ac , hav- 
1 lug a shaip end, like tin point of a spear 
j CUSTARD-APPLE, the fiuit of some 
speeies of Annotia, gi owing in the West 
, Indies It is of the sl/e of n tennis-ball, of 
; a green colour, and contains a delicious 
•wliite pulp of the consistence of custard. 

! One species has tin* name of sweet sop, 

[ nnotlici of som sop 

I CUSTOM ARY FR E E'H OLD (same denv ), 
in Law, a superior kind of copyhold; the 
tenani holding, as it is expressed, by copy of 
court-roll, or roll telling the lands, Ac, 
under tiie jurisdiction of the manor, Ac., 
l»v I lie custom of the manor, but not at tho 
will of the lord 

CUSTOMS (same deno.), in Political Keo- 
I Homy, the duties, toll, tribute, or tariff, 
payable to tiie state upon merchandise ex- 
ported and Imported 

UUK'TOS llO S ULO'RUM (keei»er of the 
rolls La t ), the keeper of tho rolls ami 
recoids of a county lie is usually a no- 
bleman, and always a justice of tiie peace, 
of the quorum. In the county where he is 

appointed CnsiOH Rhbvium (keeper of 

the briefs Lat.), the principal clerk belong- 
ing to the Common Pleas Custom Oculi 

(keeper of the eye. Lut.), In Surgery, an 
instrument for pi ot-ci ving tho eye in some 
operations. 

CUTA'NEOUR (cutie, the Bkin : Lot.), an 
epithet for wh-iteter belongs to or affect* 
the skin • as, a t utuneoue eiuption, Ac. 
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CUTICLE (cutirula, the external gkin, a 
dim. of cutis, the skin Lat), in Anatnmv, 
the scarf-skin, a thin meiiibianc closely 
Ling upon the skin or cutis, to which Itad- 
heies veiy firmly. 

CUTIS (.Lat.), In Anatomy, the derma, or 
Inner skin, which lies under the cuticle, it 
Is full of pored, nerves, fibres, lymphatic 
duets, &c, and Is called the cntis vent, or 
ti ue skin. In distun lion from the tutu le 

CUT'LAH (rout* his, from couteau, a knife 
Fr ), a broad < titling sword, used by seamen 
in boat ding, &e. 

OUT'LKllY (coutelln ic, from couteau, a 
knife : Fr ), a term applied to all cutting in- 
struments made of steel. Although, in a 
genet a! sen**e, it comprises all those articles 
dt nominated edge-tools, it is more partn u- 
linly coullned to the manufacture of knives, 
scissors, la/ois, surgical InstiumeutH, and 
swords Tiiose articles which require the 
tdgt to possess gtesit teniu ity, .it the same 
time lh.it superioi hardness is not requited, 
ate* made ftom shut! steel The finer kinds 
of cutlery aie made from steel which h.is 
been In a state of fusion, and which is 
termed cast steel, no other being suscep- 
tible of a line polish and very keen edge. 
Razors ate made of cast steel, the edge of a 
ta/oi iec(uiimg the combined advantages 
of gieat hardness and tenae fly. After the 
r.i/or blade is foimed. It is hardened by 
giadu.illy raising It to a bright red heat, 
and plunging It Into cold water. It 1 b tem- 
pered by heat mg it afterwards till a briglit- 
cned part appeals of a sfmw colour Tin* 
mauufac tutu oi penknives is divided into 
three depat tments — the first is the forg- 
ing of tile blades, the spimg, and the it on 
scales , the sec ond, the grinding and polish- 
ing of the hladea , and the tliiid, the hand- 
ling, which consists in fitting up all the 
parts, and finishing the knife The hl.ules 
are made of the last cast, steel, and liatd- 
ened and tempered to about the same de- 
gree w i th that of razors Hut the beauty 
and elegance of polished steel is displayed 
to great advantage in the manufacture of 
the finer kinds of scissors Damasc us was 
anciently famed for its razors, sahies, and 
swords — the latter especially, which pos- 
sessed all the advantages of flexibility, 
elasticity, and hardness: while they pie- 
sented a beautiful wavy appeal mice called 
the water. It is not known how this offei t 
is piodured, but it is well imitated lu 
Europe by scooping hollows ill the blade 
and filling them up ; also by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel liars, cutting and 
reweltllng them, &c Various other cities 
and countries have also been famous at 
different periods for the mamifaetuie of 
good cutlery: as Sheffield Is at the pre- 
sent time, for admirable penknives and sur- 
gical Instruments. 

CUTTER, a boat attached to a vessel of 
war, which is rowed witli six oar«, and is 
employed in carrying light stotes, passeii- 
gers, &c. Also, a vessel with one mast 
nz.d a straight running iMiwsprlt, which 
.nay he drawn in upon deck. The distinc- 
tion between a cutter and any other vessel 
wiili one mast Is, that, in the cutter, the jib 
has no stay to support it. 


CUTTLE-FISHES (cutele. Aug Sax.), the 
popular name tor ce rtain molluscous ani- 
mals belonging to the class Cephalopoda 
There are two sections 1. Those with 
eight arms, including the Octopus or 
J'oulpe , 2. those with ten arms, two of 
winch are elongated, including the Cai.a- 
vi a iii ks or Squids, and the Skim ah 

CUT'- WATER, the fore part of a ship’s 
ptmv, which cuts the water. 

CY'ANITE ( kuanos , Mue* Or), in Miner- 
alogy, a ponderous eiystallized stone, of a 
blue or greenish-git > colour. It is a oil i cate 
ot alumina, with a ti.ue of oxide of iron. 

I CYAN'OCEN (kiunios, blue , and gnnmo, I 
[ produce Oi ), in Chemistry, a hie arlmret 
of nitrogen, a highly poisonous and lrre- 
spii able gas Combined with hydrogen, it 
forms hull ocjauu nr prussic acid, and, with 
the metals, Ac , cyanides Prussian blue is 
a combination of cyanogen and iron 

CYATH'IFORM ( cyathus , a cup, and 
forma, a form : Lat ). in the form of a c up nr 
( dnnkiug-glasH, a little widened at the 
! top 

I CY'ATUUS (Lat . , from kuathos • (h ), in 
I Roman Antiquity, a liquid measure, con- 
1 tabling one-tweLttli of a sextanus, the latter 

being about equal lo oar pint Also, a 

cup which the Romans used to fill and drink 
from as many times as there were letters lu 
the name of their patron or mistress 
I CYC'LAMEN (kaUaminos ■ Or), in Ho 
| tany, a genus of plants, nRt ord Prnuu- 
lacecB. The species have tuberous ronts, 
which in Klelly are said to be eaten by the 
swine, whence the common name Sow 
bread. One species is wild lu England, 
C europanim 

1 CY'CLE (kuklos, a elide * Or.), in Chrono- 
} h>gy, a certain period or series of numbers, 
I wlueh icgularly proceed from the first, to 
■ the last, and then leturn again to the first, 
I ami so circulate perpetually — Cvclk oi 
thk Sun, or s<>lur i t/cle, a period of 28 y ears, 
in which tlie same day s of the week l ecm on 
the same days of the year, and the Sunday 
oi Dominical letter recurs m the same 
older — Cycle ok thk Moon, or luuai 
ci/i Ic, a period of m years, in which the new 
and full moon ret ui on the same daysof the 
moil ill — C ycle op Jxdictjon, a period 
of 15 years, in use among Die Romans, 
< om m cueing from the third year befoio 
Christ This cycle has no connection with 
the celestial motions it was said lo have 
been instituted by Constantine: but it was 
used long before that emperor. 

CY 'OLOGRAPH (kuklos, a circle; and 
grapho , I write: Gr.), an Instrument used 
for describing the arcs of circles. 

CY'CLOID, or Tkochoid (kuklos, a cir- 
cle, or trochos, a wheel , and eidos, form • 
Or.), a geometrical curve, generated by a 
point in tne circumference of a circle rolled 

along a line Cycloidal, the space eon 

tallied between the curve or ciooked line 

and the subtense of the figure. Cycloid 

a term applied to those fish scales which 
are composed of concentric layers of horny 
or bony material, not covered with enamel, 
and without a splnouB edge, such as the 
scales of the salmon and trout. 

CYCLOM'ETRY (kuklos, a circle ; and 
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metreo, 1 measure: Or.), a term sometimes 
I used for the mensuration of < I roles. 

I CY'OLONK (kuklos, a circle Or.) This 
| a storm of great violence and enormous 
pioportions, In which the atmosphere is 
1 driven with extraordinary velocity round a 
central point, which is inoie or less calm 
This point does not, howexer, lemain sta- 
tionaiy, hut moves onwaid in obedience 
to circumstances The breadth of the 
wind’s path is sometimes 1000 miles Such 
storms frequently occur within the tropics 
(where they are known as typhoons), at the 
change of the monsoons m August, Sep- 
tember, and October, when the NK irado- 
wlnd suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the BW monsoon In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the dinvtion of the wind in these 
storms is like that of the hands of a < lock : 
in the northern hemisphere it moves in the 


kit motion, a small wave : Or.), in Architee 
tine, a mem her or moulding of the cornice, 
the piollle of which Is waving, that is, con 
ca\ent one part and convex at the othei 
When the cotuave part of the moulding 
projects beyond the convex part, the cymu- 
1 mm is denominated a cyma recta; hut 
when the convex part forms the greatest 
projection, it is a cyma reversn 
CYM'llAL (kumbalon, from knmbos, a hoi 
low vessel Or ), a musical instrument used 
bv the ancients, bollow, and made of brass, 
supposed to be Bomcwhat like a kettle-drum 
| The modern cymbals used In military bands , 
1 1 onslst of two concave metal plates, which 
being held one in each hand arc struck to- 
get her 

ME (cyma: Lot.; from kuma • Or.), a 
I sprout, a species of inflorescence, in which 
1 the flowering steins di\ id< in palis with a 


I I opposite direction A navigator, overtaken flower springing from the fork. 

I I by a cy clone, ought to avail lilmscif of the , CVNAN'OHK ( kunnnchf , a bad sore 
wind, to avoid the centre, the point of throat , literaih , day-throttling • from kuLn, 
greatest dangei, and make towards the » dog , and audio, 1 strangle: Or), among 

! edge [ linsi( Ians, an inflammation of the larynx 

j (JYOLOPiRi)T A, or more correctly ENOY- Ji is of several kinds, and comprehends the 
| OLOPAS'DIA (en, In; kuklos, a circle; and quinsy, croup, and malignant sore throat. 

; paidem, instruction : Or.), the circle or com- N'10 ( kunikos , dog-1 ike. Or >, a man of 
, i»assof the arts and sciences; a common a surlv or snarling temper • a misanthrope 
title for a book like the present work — (’vnics, a sect of ancient plnlosophei * 

CYCLOP'IO (kuklopikos, relating to Cy- who prided themselves upon their eoniempt 
1 clops Or ), savage and gigantic; pertaining of rhhts and state, arts, sciences, ami 
to those monsters in fabulous histor> , who amusements The two most celebrated men 
are represented as having assisted Vulcan of this sect were Antlsthenes and Diogenes 
i in forging the thunderbolts of Jove OYN'll’S, in Entomology, a genus of li\ 

OYG'NUB (Lot. , from knknos ■ Or), In inenopterous inserts, which punc ture with 
Ornithology, the Swan, a well-known wntei , their ovipositor the surface of leaves, Ac , 

i fowi Cvgnus, in Astronomy, a consfel- 1 and deposit with theeggadropof Irritatim. 

I lation of the northern lieinispheie It is j fluid which produces the different kinds ol 
I in the milky way, and is shaped like alaigc - gall nuts The most beautiful gall-nut is 
i cross The principal star is of the second the* production of the (Jumps Futu-querri)*, 

I magnitude. j w ill e h, piercing l he terminal bud of the tree, 

j OYL'INDER ( kulindros , from kuhndo, I deposits its egg in the Interior, and tin 
I roll. 00,111 Geometry, a solid body, sup- ! juice of the tree exuding and dning round 
I posed to be generated by the rotation or 1 it m conccntr*e portions, converts it from 
a parallelogram round one of its sides This a healthy hud into a flue cl irk green gill, 

; wllj produce a solid, shaped like a column leafed like a rose-bud beginning to blow, 

, with parallel sides If a line from the about an Inch in diameter, and held to 
II centre of the upper surface, let fall perpen- the branch by a pedicle When the in- 
i ‘ dlrularlyon the lower, touches the rent ie sect is fully formed. It eats through the* 

I ,,f the latter. It is a right cylinder; other- nut and flies off The common gall-nut is 
1 I wise It is oblique The solid contents of a produced by the Oymps tmetona, upon the 
I I cylinder, whether right or oblique. Is found Qnercus imfectona, an oak growing in the 
! ! I,y multiplying the area of the haHe by its Levant. A very curious thing about this 

I I altitude, and its convex surface is found genus is, that the malo has never yet been 

I I bv multiplying the eircumfe once by the discovered, although Innumerable nests of 
height The area of the infernal diameter gall-flleH have been examined. 

of a cylinder, multiplied by Itsdepili, will CYNODON'TKS < kunodon • from kvOn, a 
give the cubical capacity. The solidities of dog . and odous. a tooth • Oi ), in Anatomy, 
a com 1 , of a sphere, and of a cylinder formed dog-teeth, of which there are two in eat li 
by the revolution of a square on a line jaw, one on each side betwixt the fore-teeth 
passing through and bisecting It -the on- and the grinders. 

ru inferences of the bases of the cone anil j CYNOREX'IA (kidin, a dog; and oreris, 
cylinder and the great circle of the sphere I an api»etlte Or ), in Medicine, a canine ap- 
being equal— are as l, 2, and 8. Tills ratio petite 

was first discovered by Archimedes. Oy- OYN'ORURE (kuonosoura : from kuOn, a 

unpick in Gunnery, the whole hollow dog ; and oura, a tall : Or.), in Astronomy, 
length of a great gun ; the bore. a namo given to Ursa minor, or the Lesser 

OYLIN'DROID (kulindros, a cylinder ; and Bear, a constellation by which the ancient 
ndos, form : Or.), a solid body, approaching Phoenicians were guided in their voyages , 
to the figure of a cylinder, but differing In j and hence an object attentively observed, 
some respects, as having the bases elllptl- j whence the application of the word in our 

ral, but parallel and equal time, ‘The cynosure of modern eyes.’ 

OY'MA, o- OYMA'TIUM (kuma, a wave ; In Greek Mythology, Cynosura was the 
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nurse of the infant. Jupiter, on Mount Id» 
in Crete, and was afterwards changed by 
him Into a constellation 
! OY'PREBS, tho name of several species of 
coniferous trees, belonging to the genus 
Onpiesana Of the common cypress (C sem- 
jiermrens) theie are twj varieties, the hori- 
zontal form, and the ui>right one The lat- 
ter is frequently planted in cemeteries in 
t lie south of Europe The C. lusitavica, or 
1 Cedar of Goa, is rii elegant tree, which has 
I been brought from India to Europe The 
I C funebris, or weeping cypress of the Chi- 
j nose, is said to be the original of the tree 
that figures on ‘willow pattern’ china. 

OYPRIN'IDAC (kupnuos, the carp. Or.), 
| to Ichthyology, a family of malacopteroue 
abdominal fishes, with small mouths and 
no teeth In the jaw's, living in fresh w'ater. 
In England we have several species. The 
< trps and gold fish are placed in the geuu^ 
Ctiprtnu* , the carp, hi earn, and the white 
, bream in Lite genus Abranus ; the roach, 
, dace, chub, rudd, and minnow, in the ge- 
nus Leuciscus ; and the barbel, gudgeon, 
tench, and loach, in the genera Barbus, Go- 
i bio. Tinea, and Cobitis, respectively. 

CYltENA'ICS, a sect of ancient plilloso- 
i phers, so called from their founder Aristip- 
pus of Cyrene, a disciple of Socrates The 
great prltic iple of their doctrine was, that 
i the supreme good of man In this life Is 
pleasure 

OYRT ( k(h>tis , a bladder : Or.), a bag which 
contains morbid matter in animal bodies. 


— Cyhtio Oxidk. a peculiar substance 
supposed to lie generated in the kidneys. 

CY8TIDEB (same denv.), in Medicine, en- | 
cy-teii tumours, or such as have their sub- | 
Btanre included in a membrane ' 

CYSTITIS (same denv,). In Medicine, in- 
flammation of the bladder 
C Y STOCK LE (kiistis, a bladder ; and k?lf, 
a hernia : Or ), In Surgery, a hernia or rup- 
ture formed by theproti usiou of the bladder i 
CYRTOT'OMY {kUstis, a bladder; and 
tenino, I cut; Or.), the practice of opening 1 
encysted tumours for flu* discharge of mor- 
bid matter. 

CYT'ISUB ( kuliBOH • Gr ), n genus Of legu- 
minous trees and shrub*-, with pea-like flow- 
ers, chiefly natives of the south of Euiopo 
Our common laburnum is one of the species 
CYT'O BLASTEMA {kiistis, n bladder ; am’ 
blastema, a sprout * Or >, In Physiology, a 
liquid or semi-fluid substance 1 , consisting 
of proteine, fatty matter, and salts, found 
inside cells, or without them. It is also 
chilled blastema or protoplasm, and It is 
supposed to be the format ive uih tier of cell** 
CZAll (Ceesar), the title assumed by the 
emperors of Russia. The first that bore tin 
title of czar of Moscow waB Ivan II. in 1570 
The eldest Bon of the czar was called Czar- 
ovicz , or as we usually spell It, Cesait- 
witch , but this appellation was discon- | 
tinuod after the murder of Alexis, the son of , 
Peter I., until revived by Paul I in 1709, in 
favour of CoustH'itine, his second son. The i 
consort of tho czar is termed Czarina. 


1 ) 


1 D, the fourth letter in the Hebrew alpha- 
, bet, and in those derived fiont It. It is a 
palato-dental having a kind of midtile sound 
between the t and th , Its sound being 
formed by a stronger Impulse of the tongue 
1 igalnst the upper part of the mouth, than is 
I nocessary in the pronunciation of the t. 

, ! I), ns a numeral, denotes 500; hut it is more 
i t orrec t to write 10. As an abbreviation. It 
stands for Doctor: M.I). Medicina' Dodm , 

1 1 Doctor of Medicine And for Jhvimtatis • 

I) D. DivuntatiH Doctor, Doctor of Divinity, 
i For Domini: A.D. Anno Domini, in the 

year of our Lord. For Dei * Dei gratid, 
by the grace of God For Defensor . F D. 
Fidei defensor. Defender of the faith, 
&c By Roman writers, it is used for 

J) ivu8, Decius, Devotus, Diebus, Dus, &c. 

Thug DM., in llomari epitaphs, signified 
Dus Manubusi to the infernal gods) , but, on 
other occasions, Dus Magma (to the great 
gods). As a sign, it is one of the Domi- 

nical or Sunday letters ; and in Music, it is 
Die nominal of the second note In the nar 
tural diatonic scale of 0. 

DAB, a Bmall flat Ash, the Plateasa hmanda 
of ichthyologists Its surface is rougher 
than that of the flounder or plaice, and it is 
better than either as food. It is about 
sight or nine inches loug. 


DA OA'PO (from the lieginnlng: Hat.) 
in Mu**ie, a phrase signifying that the first 
part of tlio tune is to be repeated from tlie 
beginning It Is also used as a call or 
act tarnation to the musical pt rformer at 
concerts, &e , to repeat the air or piece 
which has just been linlshed. 

DACE, a river fish of the family of the 
Cf/prinuUr, the Leuciscus vulgaris of ichthy- 
ologists ; it resembles the roa<h in habits 
and appearance, but there are only nine in 
plate of twelve rays in the dorsal flu, and 
the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins are 
nearly white. 

DA'ColT (dakhee : Hind , a robber). Da- 
coits are high class Rajpoots, originally 
from Guzcrat, who form gangs for the 
purpose of robbery, but never commit 
murder. They were found throughout In- 
dia, but by the exertions of the govern 
ment their numbers have been greatly 
reduced 

DACRYGELO'SIS ( dakrv , a tear; and 
geUis, laughter : Or.), In Medicine, a species 
of insanity, in which the person laughs 
and weeps at the same time 

DACTYL (daktuloe, literally the Unger, i 
Oi —like the Anger, the dactyl has, as It 1 
were, one long and two short joints), a foot 1 
in Latin aud Greek poetry, consisting of a 1 
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long sy liable followed l»v two shortened* 
as dom infix, i iinn'ivfi When combined with 
spondees consisting of t wo long -y llables, 
ft forms the hexameter, a line of tux feet 

DACTYL'IU {daktulikos, from daktulos, a 
dad yl : Or l, an epithet for v ernes which eml 
with a dac tv le insieml of a spondee 

DACTY'LIOMANUY iduhtulios, .1 ring; 
and umrifem, pmpliccy Oi ), a kind of di- 
vination among tlie Greek- and Itoiuans, 
which was pcifoinied l>i -u-pendiug a ting 
hv a thtead ovto 11 tahle, the edge of which 
whs marked with the letters of thcalph.ihet 
As the ring, after Its vibration teased, hap- 
pened to hang nvei certain lettets, these 
joined together gave tlie answer 

DACTYL lOTHK'G A ( daktuho a, a ring, 
and thlkt, n tepository : Or ), a collection ol 
engraved gems 

DACTYL IB (daktulos, a llnget Or, be- 
cause It has long and slender spikes, like 
fingers), a genus of grasses, eon taming 
C’lX frs/OOt f/MIMC 

DACT 1 I Ol/OGY, or DAOTYLON'OM Y 
( daktulos , a Huger; and logos, adiscouise, 
or women, a law : Or ), the art of communi- 
cating Ideas or thoughts by the fl tigers ; or 
the art of immhetuig on the lingers. 

DACTYLOB (literally, a finger Or), the 
shortest measure among the Greeks, being 
a finger's bieadth, or about seven-tenths of 
an Inc h. It coitesponded to the digitus of 
the Homans 

DA'DO (Itul ), the die, or that part in the 
puddle of the pede-tal of a column between 
its base and cornice it Is also the natneof 
the lower pait of a wall 

IMOMUNOAl A'JN 1 A idaimtrn, a demon; 
and mama, madness Or.), In the medical 
writings of the ancients, denoted a mad- 
ness which was supposed to arise front de- 
moniacal Influence 

1 DAF'FODIL, the popular name of some 
1 <it the species of Naiclsstis, nat. ord. Arna- 
rylhiUiuce 1 1 Is ft corruption of the Greek 
word asphodelos. 

' DA'GON {dag, a fish 11 eb ), an idol of the 
Philistines, ol the human shape upwards, 
and resembling a fish downwards, with a 
finny tail 

DAGUER'HKOTYPK (Daguerre, the In- 
\ entor ; and tupos, a sketch * Or ), the name 
given to the process disc overed by Daguerre , 
by which all Images produced by the ca- 
mera obscura are retained and fixed in a 
few moments, by the action of 'Ight upon 
metallic surfaces coated with a salt of 
silver. The ancient alehy mists were aware 
that a substance washed first, with a solu- 
tion of a salt of sliver, and then with a 
solution of common Balt, would become 
Mack. Paper wetted In this way, and placed 
iu the camera obscura, so ns to receive the 
Image on It, will soon exhibit a negative 
picture; that Is, one in which the lights 
aud shadows are reversed Many persons, 
among othera, Wedgewood and Sir H. Davy, 
attempted In vain to arrest the action of 
the light when the picture was produced ; 
but ultimately its whole surface became 
j black. At length Niepce and Daguerre dis- 
, covered a means of effecting this, and were 
I munificently rewarded by the French go- 
I remment. They used for the purpose a 


silvered cupper plate, which, after having 
been rendered extremely clean, was ex- 
P<»-ed on its silveied side to the vapour of 
iodine, and then placed in the camera ot»- 
scura Having been removed from the 
latter, without the lea-t appearance of 
change on its surface, 11 was exposed In a 
propt r apnaiatus to the vapour of merenru, 
which caused the landscape, Arc., to appear. 

It v ,is then washed with a solution of hyp<>- I 
sulphite of soda, to remove the undecoin* 
posed halt of Bilver. and therefoio to pro- | 
vent any further action of the light; and 1 
was finally washed with pure water, and i 
c aicfully di led The application of chloride [ 
of gold fixes the picture. [Bee Photo- 1 

C.HAl’lIY ] I 

DAH'LIA (from Dahl, a Swedish bofu- I 
imtl, a genus of plants, belonging to the j 
Composite The species are natives of 
Bout h AmeiicM, but bate become common | 
In our gardens, and are highly ninaineiitm 1 
lit the autuniu, when other flowers are 
scarce The flowers by cultivation havs 
been doubled, and made to assume a varietc 
of coloui 8 . They are reproduced from the 
seed, or by the division of the roots The > 
roots furnish the Mexicans with a wholes 
some artic le of food, though the taste is by 
no means pleasant 

DA'IUY (dev, milk Old Eng ), a building 
appropriated to the put pose of prcseiving 
and managing milk, making butler, cheese, 
&c. Temperature In a dairy 1 b of the first 
importance; for if too mtn li heat be ml- 1 
niitted, the milk will qulc kly become soui ; 
and if too cold an atmosphere prevails, 
neither butter nor cheese making can be 
can leal on with any sue cess Dairy farms, 

In getietal consist chiefly of meadow anil 
pastuie, with only a small portion of the 
land nuclei tillage, but It has of late y eats 
been proved that stall-feeling, with gieen 
crops, Is most Important m the management 
ol cows for in 1 Ins way thc\ urn be kepi j 
In milk through the whole w inter season 

DA'IB (a canopy . Fr ), in Arc hi Lecture, .c 1 
raised platform at the end of a dining-hall, 1 
where the table for the principal guests | 
stood , also a seat with a canopy over it. I 

DA'ISY (dirges mge, day’s eye ; Sax.), a 
well-known wild plant, the Hell is perenms 
of botanists, belonging to the Composite p, 

DAM'AGE FEAR'ANT (dom mage faisant, 
doing mischief : Fr), in Law, is when one 
person’s beasts get into another’s ground, 
without licence from the owner or occupier 
of the ground, and do damage, by feeding 
or otherwise, to the grass, coi 11, wood. Arc , 

In which case the party injured may dis- 
train or impound them , but ill ills peril if 
the accident have happened lliiough his | 
neglect. Possession without title empowers , 
a tenant to distrain in such a ease ; hut the ! 
cattle cannot be detained if the owner of 
the estate offer amends I 

DAM'AGES tduiuinage. Injury : Fr, ; from 1 
damnum, a loss: Lot.), in Law, the esti- 
mated equivalent for an injury sustained ; 
or that which is given or adjudged by a 
jury to the plaintiff in au action to repair 
his loss 

DAM'ASK (same denv.), a textile fabric, 
with a pattern consisting of figures aud 
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flowers, originally from Damascus Thomrh 
at first It was made only of silk, other ma- 
terials are now used, as, for example. In 

damask table-cloths Dajmask-Stkkl, Is 

a fine kind of steel, used in Damascus for 
sword-bladeB, so celebrated for tlieli cxtiu- 
ordinary temper. 

DAM ASKEEN'INO (same derlv ), the art 
of engraving 1 on and inlay Ing Iron or steel 
v\ ith gold or silver 

DAME (lad\ Fi ), formerly a title of 
honour for a woman, and the title still 
given in legal documents to the wife of a 
baronet 

1 DAM'NIFY {dnmmnn, loss; and facto, I 
, cause. Lat ), In Law, to cause hurt or da- 
; mage to ; as, to damnify a man In his goods 
I or estate 

I) VM'PKltS, In Mush, certain parts in 
the internal construction of the pianoforte, 
| which are ro\eied with soft leather In 
| older to deaden the vibration, and are 

acted on by a pedal Also, iron plates 

| used to regulate the supply of air to steam 
i furnaces, Ac. 

DAMPS ( damp /, vapour . Germ ), noxious 
, exhalations, frequently found in mine-, 
coal-pits, wells, and other subteiraneou- 
places, and which are deleterious 01 fat il 
to animal lift These damps are usually 
carbonh ac id gas, vulgarly called choke- 
damp, whu li instantly suffocates, or some 
inflammable gas, ca I led fire-damp The flie- 
damp, which pre\ alls almost exclusively In 
coal-mines, Is a mixture chiefly of light 
carburetted hydrogen and atmospheric air, 
which explodes with tremendous violence 
whenever It comes In contact with flame 
The Injuries which formerly occurred so 
trequently, both to the machinery and to 
the lives of the miners, arising from the 
tire-damp, are now greatly diminished by 
the use of Sir H. Davy's safety-lamp It 
I consists of a cylinder of wire gau/o, so 
placed that air cannot pass to or from the 
flame, except through it, while it trans- 
mits sutllclent light for the miners The 
Hame cannot pass out through the guu/e, 

| and thciefore cannot set the explosive mix- 
j , tureof gases on Are; although the mixed 
j | gas can pass into the flame, and thus bo 
' ! consumed without Inconvenience or dan- 
pj ger. if the workmen were not bo infatuated 
■ j as to remove the gauze for the puipoBe of 
| < lighting their pipes, caudles, foe., this 
| admirable contrivance would, IL is proha- 
i ble, totally pi event explosion, and therein- 
1 sentient feaiful loss of life and destruction 
1 of property which occurs from time to time, 
j DAM'SEL ( damouelle . Fr.), a name an- 
ciently given to young ladles of noble or 
p genteel extraction. The word Is, however, 

I now seldom used, except jocularly or In 
j poetry. Damoteel, or danunstau, the mas- 
culine of the same word, appears to have 
I | been applied to young men of rank ; thus 
i we read of damsel Pepin, damsel Louis 
le Gros, damsel Richard, prince of Wales. 

| From the sons of kings this appellation 
1 first passed to those of great lordsor barons, 
and afterwards to those of gentlemen who 
: were not yet knights. Such is the change 
which language undei goes, that at the j>re- 
i sent day the w*ord dam net is used only, aud 


even rarely, when speaking of young un- 
married women. It occurs frequently In 
the Scrlpturi s and in poetry. 

DANCET'TE {danger, to dance : Fr.), In 
Heraldry, is when the outline of any bor ' 
dure or ordinary la very largely Indented I 

DAN’CING (same denv ), lias been prac- I 
tlsed by all nations, civillzedand barbarous ; ' 
being by some held in esteem, by others in 
contempt It has also often been made an | j 
ait of religion, thus, David danced before j 
the ark, to honour God and express his 
excess of joy for Its return into Hum , and 
among the pagans it made a pirt of the i 
worship paid to the gods, It being usual to | 
dance round the altirs and statues At j 
cording to Scaliger, the early bishops of the , 
Christian cIuim h, on account of their lead- I 
mg the dance m solemn festivals, wtie | 
styled pnrsnlci, a name given by the i 
ancients to the pilests of M irs, because i 
t hey were the praenltaturea (chief dancei - . I 
Lat.), In the s icrcd litcs of that deity , and 
this practice continued in the church until 
the 12th century. 

DA'NEGELT (Ddnenqcld, Dane's money 
Germ ), an annua! tax formerly laid on the 
English nation foi maintaining forces to 1 
oppose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to 
procure peace with them It yvas first im- 
posed as a continual yearly tax upon flic , 
whole nation under king Ethel red about 991 , 
It was levied by William I and II., but | 
yvis remitted by Henry 1 , and Anally 
abolished by Stephen on the day of ills | 
c oi onatlou 

DA'OUItITE, a mineral, called also rn- 
hrllifr, of a rc dclish huo It is a Tourmaline 1 
with a soda base 

DAPH'NE (the laurel Gr), in Botany 
a genus of sbiubs, nut ord Thnme’nceiv \ 
Daphne Mezereum and Daphne Lanreola, the 1 ’ 
spin ye laurel, are British species. 

DA I’ll 'NINE ( daphnf , laurel : Gr), in 
Chemistry, the hitter principle of the laurel, 
dlscoyered bv Vauquclm It consists of 
hard c rystals wbic h aro of a greyish coloui 
and transparent 

DA'ItlC (daretkos, from Darios, Darius* 
Gr), in Antiquity, a Peisian gold coin, “.ud 
to have been struc k by I) >i ius It is scat c e 
In collections Existing specimens we’gli 
about 128 J grains Silver claries were also 
struck : spec miens exist yveighing from 224 j 
to 230 grains ] 

DA'TA (things given : Lat), among Ma- , 
theinaticians, a term used for such things 
and quantities as are giy r en, knoyvn, or 
capable of being ascertained, in order to 
And therefrom other things that are 
unknown. 

DATE ( dntus , given : Lat.), because let. j 
ters, Ac , yvere stated to be * given* at such j 
and such a time aud place, that part of a 
writing or letter which expresses the 

day of the month and year Date, in 

Law, Is the description of the day, month, , 
and year, with (sometimes) the year of the 
reign of the king, in which a deed or other 
writing was executed. An ante-date is a 
date prior to the real time when the In- 
strument was signed. A post-date is that 
posterior to the real time. 

DA'TE-TRKE, the Fhcmtx daetyltjera, a 
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I species of palm wlii-h flourishes in North | way of reckoning, the days are all of th« 
Africa and Western Asia, growing fifty,; same length ; but the noon, or any given 
sixty, and sometimes one hundred feet 1 hour of the civil day, sometimes precedes 
high, distinguishing the landscape of those I and sometimes comes after the noon or 
countries, and affording the inhabitants corresponding hour of the anrronomk.il 
food, clothing, Ac. The fruit grows in large , day Most nations begin tin* <ivil day .it 
i lusters, is pulpy, fli m, sweet, and esculent, mean midnight The B.ib\ lonians, Syrians, 
and contains a hard kernel and Persians, like the modern Gieeks and 

DATH'OLITE (daw, T kindle and lithos, tlie natives of the Balearic isles, began j 
a stone ; Or ), m Mineralogy, a borosillcate their day at sunrlso , the Jews, am tent 
of lime, found in Norway It becomes Athenians, Chinese, and other orientals, at 
opaque when heated sun-setting ; and the ancient Egyptians at | 

DA'TIVE CARE ( datwus , pertaining to noon The sidereal day is the period which , 
giving: Lai), in Grammar, that inflection elapses between the times at which a star : 
of a noun wlili h indicates participation in passes over the meridian on two successive 
the action of the verb in companying it. dayB. The most alien nt astronmnii a I obM i- 
DATIJ'JUA, in Chemistry, a vegetable rations show that this interval has alwajs 
alkaloid, the poisonous principle of the remained of the same length. It is divided 
Datura Stramonium. into twenty-four sidereal hours, which are j 

DAU'CITS (dauh.ni: (fr.), in Rotany, a i subdivided into sideieal minutes and se 
genus of plants, nat. ord IJinbellifertr, con- I roods Tt Is used universally by astrono- 
tainiug the well known carrot. 1 im rs In their observatories, though its 1 

I)A U 'PH IN, the title borne by the eldest J commencement is si ill determined by the I 
son of the king of Fiance, down to 18.10., ippuent passage of the sun across the 

It is saul that in 1.140, Humbert II., the 1 meridian, Days op Ghaor. In Commerce, j 

last of the princes of Dauplunv, having j hi ustomary numhei of days allowed for the i 
no Issue, gave his dominions to the crow u 1 puMiicut of a bill after it becomes due. | 

of Fram e, upon condition that the king’s Thru days of grate are allowed In Great I 

eldest son should be styled the Dauphin. Britain and America. In other countries 
These princes carried a dolphin on their the rime allowed Is much longer, hut the ! , 
shields. merchants very rarely avail themselves of ! 

DA'VID'R HAY (Rt ), the 1st of Marc li, the time. > | 

kept by the Welsh in honour of Rt. David, DA Y'COAL, a name given by miners to > | 
bishop of Mmevy, In Wales, who, at the the upper stratum of coaL 
head of their forces, wealing leekB to DA Y'FLY, a species of the family of the , 
distinguish them, obtained a signal vie- Ephe mender, an insect so called from the . 
tory over the Saxons. It is the custom shortness of its existence, because, after 
of the Welsh to wear leeks in their bats it has become a perfect fly, it lives onl> a i 

on tills d.iy few hours. Its larva, however, lives in the ] 

DA'VY’S LAMP fRccDAMCH] aquatic. stare two or three years. 

DAY (deeg • Bax), according to the most DA Y'-LILY, the popular name of a specie^ 

natural and obvious sense of the word, of Ilemrroralln , a plant so called bee hum 1 
signifies that part of the twenty-four hours the beaut) of its flower seldom lasts Iongei 
when it is light , or the space of tune than one day. 

between the rising and the setting of the DAZE ( dwas . to overwhelm with light, 
sun— the time which elapses from Its set- Sax \ in Mineralogy, a kind of glittering I 
ting to its rising again being considered the stones found In tin and lead mines. ! 

night. In this sense It is termed artificial DE'ACON ( diakonos , an attendant: Or), 
day. The word day is often taken in a the lowest of the three orders of clergj 
larger sense, so as to Include the night (bishops, priests, and deacons) In the Eng 
also, or to denote the time In which the INh church The word is sometimes used 
earth makes a complete revolution with In the New Testament for anyone that 
respect to the celestial bodies. Hence It ministers in the service of God ; in which 
expresses different intenals, according as sense bishops and presbyters are styled 
i he body with which the earth’s rotation is deacons. In the church of England, the 
compared is fixed or not, Th a agronomical, form of ordaining a deacon declares that it 
called also the solar and the apparent day, is his office to assist in the distribution of 
is the time which elapses between two con- the holy communion, in which, agreeabh 
sccMfive returns of the same terrestrial to the practice of the am lent church, lie h 
meridian to the centre of the sun Astro- confined to the administration of the wine 
nomlcal days are not cqunl, because the to the communicants. He may not pro- 
velocity of the earth in its orbit, and by nounce the absolution. He is not capable 
consequence the apparent dally motion of of any ecclesiastical promotion ; yet he may 
the sun, are greater in winter than In sum- be chaplain to a family, curate to a bent* 
mer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic fleed clergyman, or lecturer to a parlsl 

causes the sun’s apparent dally motion in church. in the Roman Catholic church, 

Nght ascension to be less at the equinoxes the deacon’s office is to incense the offT 
than at the tropics. The astronomical day dating priest, to incense the choir, to put 
begins at noon, and Is counted on through the mitre on the bishop’s head at the pouti 
twenty-four hours to the following noon. Heal mass, and to assist at the communion 
The civil, or mean solar day, is the time Ho is attended by the sub-deacon , who, no 
employed by the earth In revolving on Its cording to the doctrine of that church, 
axis, as compared with the sun, supposed to being in one of the holy orders. Is bound 
move at a mean rate In Its orbit. In this to celibacy, &c. In Presbyterian and In* 
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' i dependent places of worship, the deacons 
j distribute the bread and wine to the com- 
munlranta — In Scotland, an overseer of 
j the poor, or the master of an Incorporated 
! company, is sf vied a deacon 

DE'ACON I0SS (same dcrir /, a female dca- 
1 rou In the primitive church Tins office 
I appears as ancient as the apostolic age ; for 
1 St Paul calls PlMPbe a servant of the church 
of Oonchriu. One pait of her oflli e was to 
assist the minister at the baptizing of 
j women, to undress them for Immersion, 
i and to dress them again, that the whole 
j rerenmin might be performed with all the 
I detent} becoming so sacied .in at tiou 
j DEAD'-EYER, In St"* language, a kind of 
blocks with man} holes In them, by which 
the shrouds are fastened to the chains. 

DEAD LAN'GiTAGE, a language which Is 
no longer spoken, or In common use by a 
i people, and Is known Jill} In wntlngs, as 
I t lie Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
I, DKAD'-LIGHTS, strong wooden poits, 
j m ide to lit the cabin windows, in which 
il.tv ate flxed to prevent the water from 
I entering the ship iu a storm 
| DEAD'- POINTS, two positions in the 
revolution of an axle driven by retipio- 
j eating motion, In which the driving forte 
j is nil. To obviate the difficult* tliusutising, 

! the fly-wheel was Invented. 

DKAD-RKOK'ONING, in Navigation, the 
i call illation made of a ship’s plate, by ob- 
serving the way she makes by the log, and 
1 allowing for curients, <frc., no letouise 
being had to observation 
DEAD' WATER, the eddy water t losing 
i lu with a ship’s stem as she passes through 
, the water 

! DEAD'-WORIvS, the parts of a ship 
wliiih are above the surface of the water 
when she Is trimmed for a voyage. 

DEAF'NEHR, a defect in the power of 
hearing, which may arise —1 From the dis- 
ease or some Impairment of the auditor} 
nerve , 2. From a partial or complete de- 
struction of the membrana tympani, the 
membrane which ret elves those vihiations 
tif the air which constitute sound : this ma\ 
he tho result of disease or at indent; 3 Fiom 
disease of the ossicles , 4 From a collection 
i of wax in the auditory canal, preventing 
the due transmission of the vibrations to 
the membrana tympani; 6 From an en- 
, lnrgcment of the touslls, when they press 
> upon the eustaehlan tube, the canal which 
I eominunicateswitli the mlddleearfsee Eau] 
DEAL {detan, to divide • Scu ), tlr-planks 
of different thicknesses, brought from the 
north of Europe, the produce of the spruce 
flr (Abies excelsa) When the pieces are 
7 Inches broad they are called batten s, 
when 9 inches broad, deale ; and when 11 
inches broad, planks Some North American 
spruce flrs are alBO applied to the same 
i purpose, especially the black and white 
1 kinds, Abies n igi a, and A aWa 

DEAN ( decan us : Lut ), a dlgnltar} of the 
church of England, next to a bishop, and 
head of the chapter In n cathedral or council 
The Dkan and Chaptkk foim a corpo- 
rate body. In which is vested the property 
of the cathedral, and the management of 
the estates belonging to it 
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DEATH (Sax.), total and permanent ces- ! 
sation of all the vital functions, when the 1 > 
organs have not only ceased to act, but 1 1 
have lost the susceptibility of renewed ac- | 

tlon In Law, there is a natural death ! 1 

and a civil death . natural, where actual I 
death takes place ; civil, where a person ! 

Is not actually dead, hut adjudged so by „ | 
law; as in banishment, abjuration of the . i 
realm, &t i I 

DEATH '-WATCH, a small beetle belong- 
ing to rlie timber-boring genus Anolnum, , 
Is rem.trk.ible for striking with the fore 
part of Its head against paper or some other 
material, and thus making a tit king noise, 
like the beat of a watch, which by ignorant 
and superstitious people Is supposed to be I 
a presage of death It Is of a greyish-brown 
t olour, and about a quarter of an luth In 
length The ticking Is merely the mode of i 
<all which the male Insect makes for Its ■ | 
mate The larva is very destrut tlve to j 
furniture, book®, ire An Instance occurred 1 
til twenty-seven volumes In a public library 1 I 
having been peiforated by the laiva of an j 
Anobium, in such a way that a string could ! I 
he passed through the holes, and the vo- i j 
I nines tould then be all lifted together. I ■ 

DEBAVLK (a breaking up of lee: Fr ), 
a Geologic il term, to designate a violent 
rush ot vvateis, whltli, overcoming all op- 
posing harrleis, carries with it stones, rocks, 1 
tfre, and spieuds them In all diret tions. , 1 

DEBENTURE ( deben , I owe . 7. tit.), a term , 
used at the t u tom-house tor a certificate | 1 
signed l)y an officer of the customs, which \ j 
entitles a merchant exporting goods to the ] 1 
receipt of a bounty, or a draw bat k of du- j 1 

ties It is also an instrument. In use in i 

Home government departments, by which j 
the government Is charged to pay a ere- i 
dll or or his assigns the sum found due on 1 
auditing his accounts AIbo, an instru- 

ment by which a public company acknow- 
ledges the borrowing of a sum of money, i 
and undertakes to repay the amount with 
interest 

DEH'IT ( debitum , a debt : Lat.), a term 
used iu Book-keeping to express the left- 
hand page of the ledger, to which all 
arttcles are carried that are charged to an 
account 1 

DEBOUCH' (dfbmicher, to clear a way; 

7 V>, in Military language, to issue or march 
out of a narrow place, or from defiles. 

DE'BRIS (t'r.), ruins or rubbish • applied 

particularly to the fragments of rocks. 

The word dPbrut is also used by the French 
to express the remains or wreck of an army 
that has been routed 

DEBT (debitum Lat), In Law, a species 
of contract, by which one party Is bound 
to pay the other a certain sum of money. 

A debt of reiord is a sum which appears to . 
be due by the evidence of a court of record ; 
a debt by sjiccuil contract, or specialty, is a 
sum which Is acknowledged to be due, or 
becomes due by Instruments under seal , 
and a debt by simple contract is either by 
parole, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, 

&e National Dkbt, the engagement 

en tei ed into by a government to repay at 
a future period money advanced by indivb 
o 
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duals for public service, and to pay the 
lenders an Interest agreed upon. 

DEC'ACHORD, or DEOAOHOItD'ON (do- 
kachordos : from di ka, ten ; and chord 4, a 
musical string : Or.), a mublcal instrument 
of ten strings. 

DEC' AGON ( delca , ten; and gOrna, nn 
angle : Or.), In Geometry, a plane tlguio 
with ten sides and ten nnglcs 

DE'CAGR AMM E (delca, ten • Or , and 
! gramme), a French weight of ten grammes, 

I equal to 154 34 grains troy 
j DECAHK'BRON (delca, ten ; and hedra, a 
\ base* Or), in Geometry, a figure or body 
1 having ten sides. 

1 BK'GALITRE (deka, ten Qi.; and litn), 
a Fiemh measure of capacity, containing 
ten litres, or C1028 cubic hit lies- the litre 
, being rather less than our imperial quart 
1 DEO'ALOGU E (deha, ten, and logos, a 
discourse: Qi 1, the ten coinin.uidmeuts oi 
precepts delivered In God to Moses, at 
Mount Hluai, originally engiuved on two 
tables of stone. 

DECAM 'ERON (deha, ten , and lumera , a 
day Or), a work In Dalian prose, written 
by Giovanni Boccact U», and first published 
about 1352 It consists of one hundied 
tales, supposed to have been related during 
ten days, in a villa in the tountry, hj a 
party wlio had assembled there to escape 
the plague which raged at Florence In 1348 
It was arranged that each of tlic party 

I should relate a story dally for the euturtalu- 

I I meat of the others The beautiful country 
| i around Florence Is described, and the ram- 
I bios and repasts of the recluses are re- 
| coided. ‘These stories,* says Slsmondi, 

I ‘ which are varied with infinite art, as well 
| In subject as in style, from the most pathetic 

and tendci to the most spot tive, and un 
1 fortuualely the most licentious, exhibit a 
j wonderful power of narration , and his de- 
scription of the plague in Florence, which 
I serves as an introduction to them, may he 
j ranked with the most celebrated historical 
descriptions which have descended to us 
The perfect truth of colouring , the ex- 
quisite choice of clrc uiustauces, calculated 
to produce the deepest impression, and 
which place before our eyes the most re- 
pulsive scenes without exciting disgust, 
and the emotion of the writer, which In- 
sensibly pervades evety part, give to tills 
picture that true eloquence of history, which 
in Thucydides animates the relation of the 
plague in Athens With regard to the 
stories themselves. It would he difficult to 
convey an Idea of them by extracts, and 
Impossible to preserve in a translation the 
1 merits of their style. The merit of Boccaccl o 
j consists in the perfect purity of his lan- 
I guage. In his elegance, his grace, and, above 
I all, in that naivett, which Is the < hlef merit 
of narration, and the peculiar charm of the 
Italian tongue 

DEG'AMETRE (deka, ten : Or. ; and mitre), 
a French measure of length, consisting of 
ten metres, or 393'7 inches. 

DECAN'DHIA (deka, ten ; and anfr, a 
male : Or.), the tenth class of tho Lluna'an 
j system of plants, containing plants with 
flowers having ten Btamens. 

I DEOARBONIZA'TION (of cast iron), a 


process resorted to In order to convert cast 1 
iron Into Bteel and malleable iron, by re- 
moving a portion of the carbon it contains. \ 

DEC'ABTICH (deka, ten; and stiehos, a > 
line Or.), a poem consisting of ten lines i 

DKG' AST YLE (deka, ten ; and ntulue, a 
column • Or.), in Architecture, a building 
with ten columns in front 

DEGEM 'BEK (Lat , from derem, ten), the i [ 
last month of the modern year About the I , 
21st of this month, the sun enters the j j 
ttoplcof Capricorn, and makes the winter | 
solstice. It was so called from being the I 
tenth month In the Roman year, which 
began with March 

DKCEM'VIitl (£ U’cna , ten ; and rtn, men : 
Lat ), a body of men who, according to the 
Roman traditions, were elected by the pa 
trl< Ians, a n o 302, for the purpose of dravv- 
mg up a body of laws, founded on the most 
approved institutions of Greece They com- i 
piled a code, which they inscribed on ten 
tables, and stated that theli labouis weie i 
not yet complete Next year, therefoie, 1 
another body of ten, which prolmhly In 
c lulled some of the patricians, was ap- 
pointed with the samepoweis; and the-e 
added two more tahh s, altogether making 
the fatuous twelve tables, whlth were, from 
lint time, the foundation of all Roman 
Hu. The second body of decemvirs at- 
tempted to prolong their period of office, 
i ominitted some acts of violence, and alto- 
gether gave such dismal iBfaction, that they 
were dissolved. The tiaditiouary history 
of the decemvitl is, however, very doubt- i 
ful. There were other decemvirs, who were 1 
appointed for judicial and other purposes 

DEOEN'NAH Y (decern, ten . Lat ), m Law, 
a tithing consisting of ten freeholders and j 
their families Ten of these dccemiinies 
i oustttuled a Itimdn l, the otlglu of whlth i 
is ascribed to Mfiod i 

DKGID' IJOUS (drud..ut> t that falls off | 
Lot ), an epithet chiefly used in Botany , a-., i i 
deciduous leaven, those which fall In autumn, 1 
In distinction f loin those of evergreens ; 
The inly \ or cup of a flower is also said to 
Is* deciduous when it falls off or decays 
along with the flower petals; while, on the 
(ontiaty. It Is called jiermanevt when It re- 
mains after these are fallen. 

DE'GIGRA M ME (dectmus, the tenth: 
Lat , and gramme), a Ftencli weight of 
one-tenth of a gramme, equal to 1 5434 grs. 
tioy 

DE'GILITIIE ( decimua , the tenth: Lat ; 
and litre), a French measure of capacity, 
equal to one-tenth of a litre. 

BE'CIMAL ARITII'METIO (dccimu*, be 
longing to ten Lat ), the ordinary system. 

In which decimal numbers are used. Decimal 1 
numbers are those whose values increase 
or decrease in a tenfold ratio 

DE'CIMAL COINAGE. A system in which i 
the computation is made in parts of ten | 
with coins to correspond. Is manifestly ! j 
attended with great convenience, and has . I 
been adopted in Franco and some other , 
countries. Attachment to established usage, 
and the apprehension of ill effects arising I 
from a change, have hitherto prevented the 
adoption of such u system with us; but when I 
the benefits are more cleai ly perceived, the 
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I public 'will not hesitate about it. The advan- ! 
j luge of a decimal system will inappreciable 
1 m every calculation There will, moreover, ! 
he* a great saving of time in the teaching 1 
of pecuniar) arithmetic, and hence a deci- j 
mal p> stem would further education. 

Dh'CIMAL FRACTIONS, a method of 
expressing fruitions of unit), in pairs of 
10, loo, I ooo, &i It is usual to expi ess in | 
wilting the numerator only, putting a point 
befoie it on the lelt hand, thus - *2 Is equal t 
to - a o , 25 = 675 =_'1I|L Gy pin is on 

! the right hand of decimals make no altera- ! 

lions in their value thus, 20 is exactlj 1 
1 tin* s’line a- 2 But cyphers on tiie left liund 
of dei nu.ils de< rcnsi tlieir value, for 6, 05 , 
ooj nre equal to ~, and AI1 

figures to the left of the point express 
w hole mini bets , and a senes of figures. 

, miiiio of wIik h ate to the left, and some to 
I tin* 1 iglit of » dec final point, form a mixed 
number, thm 25 7 > =■ 25 JJL. Inoidu to 
redme a vulgar fraction to a decimnl frac- 
1 turn of iqual value, w r e annex c) pliers to 1 
I the numeiatoj until it is equal to a greater 
hi in Ilian the denominator, then dividing 
it by the di nominator, the quotient will he 
the dec imal fiac turn required 
■ DECIMATION (drcuimtio, ftom decnnvs, ' 
1 the* tenth L it ), a punishment inflicted b) 

1 j the Romans on sin n sold lei s as quitted their 
I' post, or behaved hadlj in the lh*ld The 
names of all tiie guilty were put into an 
mu 01 helmet, fiom which a tenth pait 
c hi I v were diuwn, whose lot it was to suffer 
dc ath. Those w ho escaped 1 ec eived barley, 

I instead ol w In* it, for food 
j DE'CIMEI III. {dec imus, the tenth . Lat , 

1 and mftn), a French measure of length, 
equal to tin* tenth part of a into re, 01 tu 
a *u7i)7y inches 

DUCK (dec mi, to adorn • Sax ), the planked 
floor of a ship ftom stem to stein. Small 
vessels have uni) one deck, larger ships 
have twooi thiee decks Thus, speaking of 
the sl/e of a large ship, we say, she is a tim- 
ticchei, 01 a ttnee-decher 
i DEOK'KD (same* dinr), in Heraldr), a 
! term applied to an eagle, or other buds, 

I when their feutluis ate trimmed at the 
| , edges with a small line of another t olour. 

DECLAMATION (declamatio: Lat), tho 
act of speaking tu a public audience with 
energy and grace* , it mav he a discourse 
| addressed either to the leason or to the 
passions Among the Greeks, declamation 
was the art of speaking indifferently on all 
i subjects and on all sides of a question. 

! With us it Is more especially applied to tiie 
speeches of students in colleges, practised 
, fur exere ise in oratory The teim is, how- 
■ ever, often used contemptuously, to denote 
I a noisy harangue The Romans emploved 
j theexpi essiou only in the sense of pliading 
at toe bar 

DECLARATION ( declaratio , an exposi- 
, lion • Lat.), in Law, that part of the process 
01 pleadings in a common law court in which 
a statement of tiie plaintiffs complaint 

against the defendant Is sot forth. 1 )k- 

oi.au ation ok* War, a public proclamation 
fti.uh b) 1 herald at-arms to tlio subjects of 


a state, declaring them to be at war with , j 
some foreign power, and forbidding all and 1 1 
every one to aid or assist the common enemy , 
at tlieir peril. , 

DECLKN'SION ( declino , 1 vary or inflect : 1 
Lat j, in Grammar, the inflection of cases to 1 
wlm ii nouns are subject. Also, the ac t of 
going thiough these inflections 
DECLINATION ( declmatio , a bending 
aside: Lat), in Astronomy, the distance 
of any stai or point of the heavens from the* 
equator, either north or south, and mea- 
sured on the great circle*, which passc*s 
through the ci litre of tlu Har or point,, and 
the poles. When the sun is in the equinoc- 
tial, he lias no decimation, and illuminates 
half the globe from pole to pole As he lu- 
u easts in north dec liiutton, hi* gradual!) 
shines fm ther over the north pole*, and 
leaves the south pole in darkness, and rid 
verba The sun's gri atest dec llnation, north 

or south, is 2.ii degrees Dhct.lNATlox 

ok illK Compass, tiie vanarioii of the 
needle from the true meridian of a place 
A t most places on the earth’s surface, the , 
needle does not coincide, hut fenms an an- 
gle, with the geographical nieiuliaii Line- 
011 a map connecting places at which the ! 
needle 1 b deflected to tin* same 1 \tentfroin 1 
the geographical ineiidfau an* called tbo- 
i/onal lines Lines which connect i>l<ues , 
where tho needle coincides wlLh the geo- ■ 
giaphical meridian ate called lines of no de- 
< 1 1 nation 1 

DECOCTION (deiartin, from deroquo, 1 
boil down . Lat ), a modiilual liquor, made 
l») exti acting the soluble and ettkaiiou- 
pait of man) thugs, panic uluily of hark-, 
woods, seeds, roots, &c , by boiling It chi- | 
lersl 10111 mjusion, which Is inert* 1) poiimig j 
boiling wuler upon them 
DECOLLATION (dc*c allatia, finin detollo, J 
1 takeoff fiom tiie neck Lat), the act of , 
belienditig, a term used in the phrase ‘ de- 1 
collation of Ht John the* Baptist’ 1 

DECOMTOS1TE yde, out of , and rompono, 

I put together Lat.), a botanical term up , 
plied to leaves of plants when the primar) 1 
leaf is so divided that each pait forms a 
compound leaf, and to Mowers which con- 
tain within a common talyx social that 
aie smaller. ! 

DECOMPOSITION (de, equivalent to the 
English vn, and compono , 1 put together* 
/.a/). In Chemist) y, the act of separating 
the constituent parts of u substance* It 
differs from mechanical division, a** the 
latter effects no change in the proper! ies of 
the body divided, whereas the parts che- 
mically decomposed have pmpci ties voiy j 
different from those of the substance itsi II , 
DECOY', in a general sense, any lure that 
deceives and misleads Also a sea term 
feu a stratagem employed by ships of war 
to draw any vessel of inferior force Into 
an incautious pursuit, until she comes 
within guushot. Decoying is also per- 
formed to elude the cliase of a ship of su- 
perior force in a dark night ; and tills is 
dotie by committing to the sea a lighted 
cask of pitch, winch will burn for a con- , 
sidcnihle time, and misguide the enemy , 
As soon as the cask is lowered, the shir 
changes her course, and thus, if at any 
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1 tolerable distance from the foe, escapes 
I with facility Dkcov, among sportsmen, 

n place for catching wild fowl Dkooy- 

! 1 Mtok, a wild duck trained to decoy others 
into the decoy, or place where they may be 
I | ( aught 

| DECREE' ( decretum : hat ), In Civil Law, 

I | the derision of the emperors on cases suh- 

i i mltted to them In Law, the judgment 

I of a court of equity on any hill preferred 
( A decree is vn tsrlncutirru when made during 
the progress of a sutr on hoiiio minor 
| matter in dispute, and final when it goes to 
• the whole mat Lei in question Decrees of 
the Inferior judges max lie appealed from 
to the Lords Justices, oi to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and from them to the House of 
Lords A decree may also be appealed 
i lm I nst in the House of Lords 
UEU'REMENTS (decrementum, a dlrnlnu 
turn Lut),\n Physics, the small parts by 
Hindi a variable and decreasing quantity 
becomes less and less 
DECREPITATION (de, much ; and crepUo, 

I i crackle Lot), In Chemistry, aterni applied 
'o the t t.u'klimr noise of salts when exposed 
to heat, bv which they are quickly split. It 
i ikes place m those salts that have little 
\ater of t ry stalliration, or some between 
'hen plates, &c , If, like nitre, they have no 
water of c o stall i/ati on— the Increased tem- 
>crat tire converting that small qinntlty into 
I vapour by which the crystals are midden ly J 
1 tmrst Common salt affords a good example 
if decrepitation, and when used as a flux 
-lioulri he previously decrepitated 
DECK ESCEN'DO tltal),or Diminuendo, 
>11 Musk , the term for gradually dec Teasing 
>r weakening the sound, as opposed to 
i le'iu into 

DECREK'OHNT (decrements, decreasing 
hat i, in Heraldry, a term denoting the 1 state 
ot the moon wheu Bhe declines from the full 
to her last quarter, and the horns are turnc d 
to the sinister side of the escutcheon ! 

I) EC RET' (decretum, » decree hat), in j 
Scottish Law, a term applied to various, 
judgments and sentence’s 
DEC'ItETAL (same dent; ), a decree of the J 
pope w'hlcli, uutll the 14th century, had the 
-aim* authority in canon law as that of an 
c niperor In the civil law The Decretal* of 
Isidore, framed with a view to extend the 
papal power, pretend to contain the de- 
i roes of popes who lived in the first three 
i enturicB , butthey were forge 1 in the ninth. 

DEUVM'BKNT (decumbent, lying down. 
hat.), in Botany, an epithet for anything 
\ huh lies on the ground 
DECUM'BITURK (same denv ), in Astro- 
logy, the scheme or aspect of the heavens, 
by w'lilch the prognostics of recovery or 
leath were supposed to be discovered 
DECUMMUN (decvru), from decern, ten : 
hat ), in Roman Antiquity, the commander 
if a decuria at cavalry The cavalry be- 
longing to a legion were divided Into ten 
> nr nur or troops, and for each of these, 
t lireedecurlons were chosen. In each troop, 
the decurlon first rliosen commanded tlio 
w hole troop, but without, changing ills ap- 
pellation 

DECU'IUO'NES MUNIOIPA'LKS (munl- 
j i «p.il dec nrioiis hat ), a coir , of judges or 


councillors lepresentlng the Roman senate 
in the free town** and provinces 
DKUUlt'RKNT (decurrens, running along * 
Jjat ), an epithet for a leaf w'hlc li adhere to 
tin* stem forming a wing along it 
DEOUR'BATB (decussatw, the intersect ion , 
of two lines . Lat In Botanv, a term ap- 1 
plied to leaves which arc* *et In pairs along 
a branch, each pair being at right angles to 
the one below It In Rhetoric, a decus- 

sated period Is one that consists of two 
rising and two falling clause*-, placed in 
allt mate opposition to each other 
DE'DALOUR (from Dopdalu*, the con- i 
tiiver of a famous labyrinth^, a Botanical 1 
tei m applied to leaves of a delicate texture, 
whose margin Is marked by various wind- 
ings and turnings , 

DEDICATION (dedveatw, irom dediro, T 
consecrate* Lat), the act of consecrating 
or solemnly devoting any person or thing i 
to the service of Cod and the purposes of 

religion KtcASTot** Dedication, an auni- 

veisary festival among the Jew's, in meiuoiy 1 
of Judas Mac cabams, who repaired *cnd 1 
dedicated anew the temple and altar, which j 
h<ul been plundered and profaned by An- | 
tloelius Eplplianc’s It was observed on the* 
twenty-fifth of Oisleu, and continued eight 

days. In Literature, a c omplimentan 1 

address to some one, prefixed b\ an author 
to his work. This piaetice Is ancient, hut , 
It has gone much out of fashion i 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD OF INQUIRY, 
the pursuit of laws into their consequenc es 
[See Induction.] *Tlie successful process 
of scientific inquiry ,’says Kir John llcrsehel, 
‘demands continually the alternate use of 
both the inductive and the deductive i 
method* 

1) EDUCTOR ( hat i, a client amongst the 
Romans, who (.died upon his patron at his 
lodgings In the morning, waited upon him 
from thence to the forum, ami attended j 
him upon all public occasions 
DEED (deed Sar ), in Law, a writing 
sealed and delivered by the parties, if 
made by only one party, it is a deed-poll; If 
by two or more, an indenture. The essential , 
ports of a deed are the date and names ot ' 
the parties the recitals, in which the In- i 
tent ion of the parties, and former transac- 
tions with reference to the same property, 
are recounted, and the operative part, 
which tells the considerations for which the 
deed is made ; the conveyance by and to the 
several parties, the description ot the tene- 
ments, their legal adjuncts; the habendum, ' 
beginning with ‘ to have and to hold,’ ex 
piessing the quantity of estate conveyed, 
the declaration of uses, which limits or 
modifies the enjoyment to one or more 
pai ties, according to stipulations previously 
made ; the declaration of trusts. If any ; and 
lastly, the covenants for title, and such as 
may be required by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. It must be signed and 
sealed by the grantor, and also by the 
grantee, if he has entered into any engage- 1 
mentor covenant Witnesses usually attest 1 
the deed ; but this Is indispensable only , * 
where, a power having been given to be I 
executed by the deed, the terms of the j 
pow-er require such at testation. 
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DISK LI. Aulicd* of the deer kind i mi-q t- ibplicd vv lit Hit i the per-ou di'leml-, or .id | 
Inti' trn* trllie Ven tna of naturalists, si di\ i- mil** the i Istmi ,iml sutlers a default I 

ftlon of the ruminating IlavuUr. The Ena, DEFTLE nlfjllcr, to advmn e in a line* j 
ItKlN Dkkii, Fai.l.ow Dkkh, and the True (unufil, a thread Fr l.anarrow way or pa-—., , 
Btags belong to the Cervma, the hitter In- thimiKh which a company of soldiers <an 1 
r lading the Connmm Stag or Red Deer, the in mil onlv In tile 

'Wapin I»« c*r, the spotted Axis Deer of DEFINITION uhnmlw, hom dtfltno, I 
India, the Rasa Stag and Muntjak of .lava, liiuiL Lat), the detirnnmng the nature of 
tin JIokhuuk, and some other species. Theilhings bywords, ora brief ile»i i iption of 
Red Deei (Cervu* elaphus) is a native of I a thing by its ptopeities it is genei.ilh , 
Europe ami the temperate parts of Asia I effected by adding to a generic word tin 
Its fur Inis a brown colour, and Its hoi ns ; essential and peculi ir qualities or cireum 
me conic sil with numerous blanches It is j stanees of the thing to he dt lined Rut i 

no longer wild In England, where the hunt- ; strictly a< < unite di tint Lion cannot alwav- 

lug of it afforded so much sport to the he given , and the most simple things an 
nobility of the olden tinu , but in Scotland 1 generally the least lapabk of definition 
It stall runs wild o\er the extensive moors, j from the diflhultv of finding terms mop 
and mail} aie brought down .uinuall} by | simple and intelligible than the one to N 
the rllle of the deer-stalki r. The sovert ign defined 

keepH a patk of stag hounds, and until 1 DEFINITIVE (dijiniUra*, Rom satin 

lately there was a master of the buik Lat ), a term applied to whatever tci iiuii.it « - 

hounds, one of the great officers of the ■ a proiess, question, Arc , In opposition to i 

ro\al household The fallow deei has taken ! pro\ isional ami Intel lot nfory In Gruin- 

its plat e In parks mar, a woul u»<_d to dellnc or limit tin j 

DK FACTO tin fat t hat ), in Daw, some- 1 extent of the signification of an appell itiu | 
tiling actually in fait, or existing, in di «- ' or common noun 

tlnclaon fiom de jure, whtre a tillin' | DEFLAGRATION ( deflagrattc , fiom d< 

Is olilv so in justh e, but not in fart • thu- 1 flayro, i consume b> fire Lat ), rapid i om 
king is a peison Unit Is ui actiul luistlon, or the in t of hurning tw o or moii 

posses-nm of a crown, und a king dejurt Is 1 substances together, as < hart oal arid inti e 1 
the person who has a just right to the ! DEFLKX'ION ( deflexto , from dijhcto, I 
crown, though lie may nor be In possession bernl aside Lat ), the bending ant thing out 
of It of it* proper direction, as the tinning i ■ 

DEFAMATION (defamatus, dishonoured* J ship out of her due course hj cuircnts, or I 
Lot), the malicious uttering of falsehood 1 the bending oi in iron bat l>} a weight- — I 
with a view- to Injure another’s reputation Ijifmcxion ok uik rays ok lioht, in > 
Defamatorj words, signs, pletuies, Ate, Optics When a luminous ray passes \ei\ t 
w i iLtcnor printed and published, constitute near to an opaque hod}, it Is deflect* d or j 
,i l diet bent from its re< Lilineat course This pin - 

DEFAT IT' t defaut Fr), In Law, the nometum, ill st remarked b> (jimiakh, w t- 
oniissioii of an} tu t which a part} onglit to examimd by Newton, wlm gave it tin. ] 
do to eutltle hint soil to a legil reined} or name of diffraction, vv Inch see 
defence, such ns non-appearance In court DRFLORA'TTS t dttloreo, I shed Ido- 
on a day assigned If the* plaintiff make sums Lat), In Ltotaii} . an epithet for a 
deftiult, he is nonsuited , If the defendant, flower whh h has disi luirged Its pollen 
judgment In default pauses against him DEFLT'VITTM (a falling off Lot) In IV < 
Buffering judgment by default entitles the tan}, a disease in trees In which thev lo*a 1 

plaintiff to Issue execution after the ilatna- their bark Dkfi.itvium CAPiM.oitnai 1 

go s, if damages me in question, hate been In Medicine, a preternatural falling off <u 
ascertained Prfaultbii, one who fads the hair 

to account for money entrusted to his PEFDTTX'ION (rfe/Iuarie, tramde/hw, I How 
care down. Lat), in Surgery, the falling or 

DKFE'ASANCK (de/a ire, to lid oneself flowing of humours from a superior to an in , 
of Fr ), in Law a collateral deed, made at ferlor part of the body ; as adelluviou from ! 
the same time with a deed of convex mice, the nose in catarrh. 

< ontainlng conditions by the performance DEFOLIATION (de, privative; and fo- 1 
of which the estate created by the deed of hat us, havtng leaves Lat), the shedding 
< ohveyance may be defeated A defeasance of leaves, a term teclmit aUy applied to the 
on a bond, recognizance, or judgment re- fall of leaves In the autumn, 
covered, is a condition which, when per- DEFORCEMENT (de, fiom; and ferret 1 
formed, renders the bond, Arc , of no effect merit, forcibly : Fr 1, In Law, the holding of 1 
DEFECATION ( dejaro , 1 cleanse from lands or tenements to which anothei pe>»on 
•'•egs Lat.), the act of sepal ating from lees has a right InBrntlandit denotes there- 
or dregB. sistingan officer In the execution of the law 

DKFEN'CE (defendo, 1 defend Lat 1, in DEGRADATION (de, privative ; and gia 
Daw, the rep!} which the defendant makes dtts, a station: Lat), in Ecclesiastical 1 1- 

nfter the declaration is produced. In fairs, the depriving a person of his digmt v j 

Militar} nff airs, any work that covers m de- and degree ; as the degradation of a clerg} - 
lends the opposite posts, as flanks, parapets, man by depriving him of holy orders In 1 
&<* the Roman Catholic church it is done with 

DKFEN'DANT (same deriv.), In Law, the many ceremonies, which are Intended to 
party that is summoned into court, and strike the beholders with horror. Thu 
defends, denies, or opposes the demand or vestments of the person to he degraded 
charge, and maintains his own light. It is mo dragged off; the uuction applied tu 
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| degraded] 

Ms hands at his mdiii.itiou is, as It were, 
si raped off, by a piece of rough lion Pope 
Boniface required that tlicie should be six 

i bishops at the degradation of a priest. 

In Military affairs, the depriving an officer 
of his commission —In Painting, lessen- 
ing and obscuring remote objects in a land- 
scape, that they iimv appear as they would 
do to the eye of a distant observer 
D EGltA' DlC D ( dtgi ader, to degrade : Fr ; 
from gradus, a step . Lai ), in Heraldry, on 
epithet in blazoning for a cross that has 
steps at. each end 

DKG UK 15' ithqrf : Fr 1 Every circle is 
supposed to be* divided into three hundred 
.ind si\t\ puts called degrees, and rich 
| degree into sixty other parts t-allcd minutes, 
each of these* minutes being again divided 
| info sixty seconds, each second into as 
many thuds, < .ich third into fourths, and so 

| on Dkoupk, in Universities, a distlnc- 

i ion of tank, intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty or a 
I sc ience The ill st degree Is that of Bachelor 
of Art h, flu second that of Matter of Art* 
Honorary degrees are those ot Doctor of 
Du nitty. Doctor of Laws, Ac Physicians 
! also receive the degree of Doctor of Atedi- 

1 cine PrcmtKK, in Algebra, a term applied 

to equal ions to distinguish the highest 

! pnwci of the unknown quantity. I)k- 

c.uj >•„ In Genealogy, an Interval of rela- 
i tiomdiip between persons more or less 

nearly allied The division, space, or 

interval, marked on a mathematical or other 
Instrument, as on a thermometer or baro- 
, meter 

IlEGKE'E Of LATITUDE. and LON'GT- 
'JUDE A distance on t In* me i idlan with h 
I will cause a differenc e of one degree in the 
i altitude of the pole is a degiee of latitude 
l \ degree on the equator, or any great clrc le 
I of the eaith parallel to the equator. Is a 
! degree of lovijitude To ascertain the 
| length of a degree of latitude has been a 
[ pioblein of gieat Inteiest fiom the earliest 
j time's Its solution is rendered extremely 
difficult by the ii regularities of t.he surface 
<d the eaith The mean of the most eare- 
| tul measurements indicates the length of 
a degree of latitude at the equator to be 
102,7.14 English feet, and at the pole 3G(l,ff<d , 

! mid a degree of longitude* at the equator, 

I .105,152 

I DKHIS'CENCE (dilutee, I gape hat ), iu 
I R<*t.iny, a term given to the opening of the 
capsules of a plant. 

DEIFICATION (Deus, God, and facto, I 
make. Lot), the act of enrolling among 
tin* heathen deities 

DE'l JUDI'CIUM (the judgment of God: 
Lai i, the old Savon trial by ordeal, so called 
because it was supposed to he an appeal to 
God. 

DEIPNOfTOPHIST (dnjmon, n meal ; and 
sophittes, a leal lied person : (tr ), one of an 
ancient sect of philosophers, who were 
famous for their learned con vci satlon at 
meals 

DE'ISTR (Devs, God : Zarf.i.ln the modem 
sense of the word, are those persons who 
acknowledge the existence ol a Creator, 
but do not admit that he has madcin words 
any revelation of his will to mauklud. 


, DE'ITV ( Dc Its, God Lot.), the nature* and 
i essence of the Supreme Being; n term 
: liequently used in a synonymous sense 
■ with God Also, a fabulous god or god- 

* dess, as Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Ac Tlio 
w r oi ks of l’liny, ( ii ero, Ac., clearly show us 

• that enlightened pagans had not those 
. gioss Ideas tegnrding the Deity which are 

indh.ited liv the heathen mythology 

D 15 1 . ACR V M A 'T I ON (delacrymatio Lat.), i 
a preternatural discharge of watery hu- 
i inotirs from the « ics 

DEC GUKD'EUK (credere, to trust . ItaL), 

In Ocmiinercc, a tc*rrn exprc*ss1ve of a gua- 
rantee given by factors, who for an addl- 
t ional premium warrant tne solvency of the . 
parties to whom they sell goods upon credit. 

DEL'EGATE ( delego , I commit to • Lat.), j 
In the United States of America, a person | 
elected or appointed to represent a state or 1 I 
district In the congress 

DELE, a kind of poll it’s ware, originally 
made at Delft in Holland : it Is covered wlr.li 
an enamel, or white glazing, In Imitation of 
pore elain 

DK LIQ tl ES'CENCK (deliquesce, I melt 
away. Lat), In Chemistry, spontaneous 
liquefaction In the air, a term applied to 
certain saline bodies that absorb moisture { 
from the atmosphere*. 

DELUt'I UM (madness • Lat ), a state in 
which the ldc*as of a person are wild and 
Irregular, or do not correspond with tlio i 
truth, or with external objec ts It may l e 
tlelined symptomatic derangement, or liiat 
which is dtqiendent on some other disease, i 
in distinction ft om Idiopathic derangement 
or mama. 

DELI V'KltY ( dclivrer , to deliver. Fr), a 
part of oratory, referring to the manage- 
m» tit of tin* \oic c* 

DEI/LA ItOB'BIA WARE, a species of I 
eartlieuware, the foundation of which is ! 
teira cotta, upon which a metallic colour Is 
fixed by the action of fire Tlio Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art, it was re- 
vived in l he 151 h century by Luca della 
Robbia, an Italian Ho began with while 
figure's on a blue ground, afterwards ho 
added more colouring, and then lie Inti o- 
duced pot sportive 

DELPHI .VI Ilk (dolphin, a dolphin : Lat.), 
j a family of Cetmea , mammals living in ttie 
sea, c liaiac Leii/.etl by the moderate size of 
tin* head, and the presence of teeth in both | 
jaws It includes not only the dolphin, 
porpoise, and narwhal, but also some ani- 
mals usu illy called whales [See Dolphin ] 

DELUDING UM (del phin, a dolphin : Lai , 
front a fane led lesemhlaucc in the flower), 
tn ItoLany, a gc nus of plants, nat. ord lia- 
nvnrulaceee, including the common Lark- 
Binir. 

DELTA (I ho Greek letter a ), the large 
tract of land formed by the sediment 
brought down by a river, and deposited iu 
a lake or quiet ocean. Deltas have been 
formed at the mouthB of the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Mississippi, and many other 
gr< at rivers. 

DELTOID {delta, the Greek a ; and rtdos, \ 
foim : (Jr ), In Anatomy, a thick triangular 
muscle of the arm, being one of the three I 
elevators. Also, a term for anything hav 
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1 1 ing throe angles of which the terminal 
! one la much fnither from the opposite side 

I , than the lateial ones. 

II REMAIN' or REMF/8NE (domains • Fr. ; 

I from flommn s, a lord Lot ), In Law, a 

I manor-house, and the lands thereunto be- 
, longing It denotes also all the parts of 

I I any manor not In the hands of freeholders ; 

1 and Is frequently used for those lands that 

the lord has In Ills own hands, todlstingulsh 
I them from other land appertaining to the 
, manor, and belonging to freeholders or 
eop\ holders 

DEMARCATION (Fr), Link of, every 
line drawn for determining a border width 
Is not to be passed. 

REM'l-OADENOE (t/mi, half: Fr), In 
Music, an Imperfect cadence, or one that 
falls tm any other than the key note 
DEMI CUI/VKRIN, a pleie of ordnance, 
which carried a nine-pound shot 
DKM'l-GOKGE, in Fortification, that part 
of the polygon which reaches from tin 
curtain to the angle of the polygon 
DEM'T-QFAVER, the same as snm-qvai cr, 1 

! which see 

1 1 DEM'I-BEMI'yUAVER, In Music, a note 
equal in length to half vsetn 1-quaver I 


(Errasiuri). [dkndracuaib 

whose <Vatlngulshir.g tenet Is, that at the 
end of the world the devil will be 6aved 
I) EMONOC'RACY (dmmrm, a demon ; and 
kratoe, power : Or.), the power or govern- 
ment of demons. 

DEMONOL'OUY ( dannOn , a demon; and 
logon, a discourse : Or ), n treatise on de- i 
monsorcvil spirits. The Creeks Imputed i 
madness sometimes to the agency of Furies, 
and sometimes to the influence of Diana or 
the moon The Romans thought Insanity 
I was caused by Ceres or the Larvae; and 
j amongst the Jews, * to have a devil’ and 1 
* to he mad ’ were synonymous terms Evei y- 
thlng, in short, which affected either the 
body or the mind in an extraordinary man- 
ner— every disagreeable phenomenon whh h 
they could not otherwise account for— was 
by the Jews supposed to be the work of a 
de\ il 

DEMONSTRATOR (Lot, from same), in , 
Anatomy, one who exhibits the parts when 1 
disserted i 

REMIT 1/CENTS (demulceo, I sooth, lit**- 1 
rally I caress with the hand- Lot), any , 
medicine* which lessen acrimony, or the 
effects of stimulants on the solids, as gums 
and other mucilaginous substances 


I , DEM'1-VOLT (denn, half • Fr ; and volt a, 

I a turn ftal . ), one of the artificial motions 

I I of a horse, in which he raises his fore-lcgB 

: In a particular manner. I 

I, DEMI 'BE (denims in LaL), In Law, sig- 

nifies a grant by lease of heritable pro- 
pel ty It may be cither tor life or years 
— The death of a king, or of a queen reg- 
nant, Is tenned the demise of f lie crown, 
by which I* Implied a transfer of the royal 
authority or kingdom to a successor. 

DEMOC'RACY \df mohratia . from dfinos, 

, the people • and kiatort, power* Or), a form 

I of government In which the supreme power 
; U lodged In the hands of the people collec- 
tively, or In which (lie people exercise the 

1 ! powers of legislation 

I I RE'MON, or DAEMON (danndn, a spit It 

1 1 Or i, a name used by the ancients for eei- 
f.im Huperuatuial beings, in whose exist- 
1 elite they believed They were spirits or 
genii, who appeared to men, either to do 
them servn ** or to hurt them The I’l.ito- 
nists distinguish between gods, demons, 

I and hemes, the <b mons being those since 
: called angels Sonnies and Tasso declared, ; 
I In very distant ages, they were each at- 
j tended hy a demon or familiar. In Tasso, 

I I his pretension has been referred to n hy po- 
, chondrlacal state of mind : in Socrates, the 
matter has given rise to much speculation 
From the manner, however, In which the 
, philosopher is said to have described his 
demon, there seems good reason to believe 
I that he spoke figuratively of his uatunil 
; conscience or intellect* ‘it directed him 

I how to act In every important occasion of 

I I life, and restrained him from Imprudence 
1 <>f conduct.’ 

DEMO'NIAO ( daimontkos , possessed by a 
' demon : Or.), a human being whose volition 
I ! and other mental faculties are supposed to 
] 1 he overpowered, restrained, or disturbed In 
their regular operation, l>y an evil spirit 

! In Church HiBtory, the term Demoniacs 

I Is applied to a branch of the Anabaptists, 


DEMIT R'ltAGE (demoror, I delay * Lat .), ill 
Commerce*, an allowance made to the master 
of a ship by* the merrliants, for staying in a , 
port longer than the time first appointed. 1 

DKMDR'RER (same deriv), n legal term 
Where, on the face of the declaration In an 
action at law, or a hill filed In chancery, 
there does not appear sufficient In point of , 
law to entitle the plaintiff to relief, the 
defendant puts In a demurrer. The effe» t , 
of this Is that the defendant obtains the 
judgment of the court, whether even, sup- 
posing all the allegations in the declaration 
I <u hill to he true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him If the demurrer be alluweil, 
the action or suit is at an end, unless the 
court permits the pleadings to he amended 

DEM'Y (demi, half* Fr.), In Heraldry, nn 
epithet for any chat ge that 1* borne half: 

ns a demv-llon, or half-lion. Dkmy, the 

name given by printers to paper when cut 
or folded Into sheet* 22 Inches long hy 17J 
broad Dkmikh, the scholars at Magda- 

len College, Oxford. 

DENA'ltlUB (Lat ; literally, containing 
ten), In Roman Antiquity, a silver coin, 
worth at first ten asses, but afterwards 
sixteen, when the weight of the ass was 
i educed to an ounce. In military pay, it 
was still considered as equal to ten asses. 
OtigluaUy the denarius was the eighty- 
fourth of a pound of silver, but it was sub- 
sequently the ninety-sixth. It is considered 
to have been worth elghtpence-halfpenny 
English The gold denarius was equi valcn t 
to twenty-five silver ones. Our copper 
penny has been called a denarius, and is 

therefore represented by d Dehabius 

Dei, God’s penny, or earnest-money given 
and received by the parties to contracts. 
It was so called, because In ancient times it 
was given to the church or to the poor. 

DEN'DIIACHATE ( dendron , a tree; and 1 
achatfa, agate : Or.), in Mineralogy ,arbores* I 
cent agate, or agate containing the figures 
of shrubs or parts of plants. 
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DEN'DRirE (dendrites, pertaining to a 
ti im* Gr.), a stone or minetal on which are 
the figures of shrubs or trees Hence the 
epithets dendritic and dendroid 
DEN'DROID (dendron, a tree , and tndos, 
form : Gr.), a fossil which lias some resem- 
i l)lance in form to the branch of a tree 
DENDROL'OGY ( dendron , a tree, and /<»- 
non, a discourse : Gr.), a discourse on, orthe 
natural history of trees 
| DENDROM'ETER ( dendron , a tree; and 
1 inetron, a measure : Gr.), an instrument to 
measure the height and diameter of trees 
DEN'IZEN (dmassdyn, a man of the city; 

! Wei ), an alien who is made a subject by royal 
, lelters-patent, holdinga middle position be- 
, tween an alien and a natural-born subjei t 
He may take lands by pui chase or demise, 
i but cannot enjoy offices of trust, &r , nor 
receive a grant of lands from the crown 
1 DBNOM'IN A TOR ( denommo , I designs! e . 

Lot), in Arithmetic, the number which ex- 
presses into how man j paits an integer or 
Integers have been divided ho as to produce 
those quantities, some number of which is 
expressed by the numerator Thus, in the 
fraction 7, the integer is supposed to lia\e 
been divided Into seven equal parts, of 
which five have been taken. 

DENOU'EMENT! literally the unknotting • 

1 Fr ), a word nearly anglicized, signifying I lie 
development or winding up oi any event. 
DEN'SITY ( denntas Lat ), closeness of 

j constituent pans; that property in bodies 
1 by which they contain a certain quantit\ of 
; matter under a certain bulk or magnitude 
It is directly opposed to rarity A body is 
■ said to have double and triple the density of 
! another body, when, being equal In size, 
the quantity of matter in one is double or 
1 triple the quantity of matter In the other 
DEN'SITY OK THE EARTH Many at- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the 
! mean density of our globe, and sevetal pro- 
< esses have been used lot this purpose. 

1 1 Maskelyne, in 1774, i*»i ert allied the effoc t 
I of t lie mountain Seheh.illien, in Scotland, 

I upon a plumb line, and thus compared the 
i attraction of a known niasM with the 
attraction of the earth. This method has 
been employed by others. 2 The time «»1 
oscillation of a pendulum lias been ob- 
served at the summit, and at the foot of a 
mountain The difference In the times 
being precisely ascertained, the attraction 
of the mountain is a mattei for calcula- 
tion. a I3v descending to a known depth 
into the earth, and comparing the time of 
oscillation of pendulums stationed there, 
and on the surface of the earth, data are 
afforded for calculating the earth’s density, 
because, at the lower station, the attraction 
of the exterior shell of the earth is got rid 
of, and the mass of this exterior shell 
being estimated, a term of comparison is 
obtained 4 By ascertaining the attrac- 
tion of an object of known weight, a piece 
of lead for example, upon the balance of 
torsion, as was done in the ‘ Cavendish ex- 
periment.’ The results obtained by these 
I several methods have a considerable range, 
but the mean result is, that our globe has a 
weight 6J times greater than a globe of 


water of the Bame size Whenco it would 
seem that the weight of the earth may be 
estimated at 6,842 trillions of toiiB 

DENT AGRA {dens, a tooth , and ago, I 
carry off - Lat.),n surgeon’s instrument or 
forceps for exti acting teeth 

DENTAL {dens, a tool h . Lat.), an articu- 
lation or letter formed l»> placing the end 
of the tongue against the upper teeth or 
nearer the roof of the mouth ; as In dand t. 

DENTA'LIUM (same denv ), a genus of 
marine molluscs, having a tubular slightly 
curved shell, open at both ends, but much 
narrower at one end than at the other. It 
thus has the shape of an elephant's tusk, 
whence the name 

DENTATE ( dentatus , toothed; from 
same : Lat ) in Natural History, a term 
usually applied to an edge which Is < uL 
I into angular projections Denticulate is a 
diminutive term 

DENTIFRICE (dcnti/ricium : from dens, 
a tooth ; and frtco, 1 rub : Lat.), any powder 
or oilier Bubstance used for cleaning the 
teeth 

DENTIL (dene, a tooth : Lat.), in Archi- 
tecture, an ornament In cornices, bearing 
some resemblance to teeth; used particu- 
larly in the Corinthian, Ionic, Composite, 
and someLimes Doric ordeis. 

DENTINE (dens, a tooth : Lat.), the sub- 
stance of which the greater part of our 
teeth toiiHists It is what Is frequently 
tailed the ivory of the tooth, and its 
minute structure is composed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous 
elongated channels, termed the ivor> 
tubes The dentine of the fungH is covered 
with the ‘cement,’ or bony portion; that 
of the exposed pait of the tooth with ena- 
mel [See TMCTH ] 

DENTOID (dens, a tooth * Lat. ; and eidos, 
form • Or), having thef >rm of teeth. 

DENUDATION (denado, l make naked. 
Lat i, in Geoiogj, the removal of solid mat- 
ter fiom any pan of i ho earth’s crust by 
water In motion, such as rivers, and the 
waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the I uid with a broad horizontal 
movement, wlmli lias a tendency to eat 
away the laud down to Its own level. If 
the land Is slowly rising, gentle slopes are 
found upon it , if It is stationary for a 
long period, vertical cliffs are produced. 
Rivers are continually carrying to the sea 
the weathered particles of rocks, and mud 
formed by the attrition against each other 
of stones that have fallen into their bed. 
The solid materials thus obtained me 
again spread out over the bottom of the 
ocean, and thu« new strata are formed, 
which will at some future period l>e eleva- 
ted above its level The stratlflod deposits 
in the earth's < rust are at once the monu- 
ment and measure of the denudation which 
had pievlously taken plai e. 

DEOIVBTRUENT (de, privative: and 
obstruena, ob-.tru< ting : Lat.), any medicine 
which removes obstructions and opens the 
natural passages tor the fluids of the body. 

DE'ODAND (Deo dandvm, to be given to 
God Lat ), a personal chattel which was 
the Immediate occasion of the death of a 
rational creature, and for that reason was 
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j | fornm l\ gn > n to God, that 1 b, forfeited to low tlie horl/on, mcaBiired by an arc of tho 1 

|! the king, to be applied to pious uses In | vertical circle Dkpukssion of thh 

' , later times It was given absolutely to the j Polk, a phenomenon which arises from the 
i sovereign ; but now no chattel is forfeited, 1 Rpherlcal figure of the earth , thus, when a 
however instrumental it may have been in person sails or travels towards the equator, 
causing death he is said to depress the pole, because as 

DEO'DOlt I ZE R8 (de, privative ; and odor, many degrees as he approaches nearer the 
j h smell Lat ), a term applied to a clans <»f equator, so many degrees will the pole bo 

i disinfeitants especially characterized by nearer tho horizon Dbphehsion ok am 

j theii power of destroying foitid effluvia Equation, In Algebra, the reducing an 
I among these are chlorine and several of Its equation to lower degrees by dividing it 
| compounds A solution of permanganate b\ some common factor, as a biquadratic to 
I of potash has lately come luto use as a dls- a cubic equation, or a cubic to a quadratic 
, Infectant Some kinds of charcoal, and e>- DEPRKS'ROR (depnmo, I press down: 

1 peclally that obtained from peat, when Lat.\ in Anatomy, a name applied to Be veial 
mixed with excrement, not only destroy muscles, because they depress the parts to 
the odour, but form an excellent rompott which tliev are attathed 
I for agricultural purposes I DEPRIVATION (de, from , and pnvatw, 

PEOX'IDATE or DEOX'IDIZE, In Che- ! a taking away Lat ), the taking away from 
1 mistrj, to deprive of oxygen, or reduce a clergyman his spiritual dignity by sen* 

: from the state of an oxide. 1 feme of the propei authority, 

j DEPARTMENT (Fr, from Mpartir, to DEPURATION ( Fr ), tho act of purifying 
divide), cithera division of territory, as the or fleeing fluids from heterogeneous mat- 
; departments of France, or a distinct class ter This is done either by decantation, 

1 I of official duties allotted to particular when the feculent matter is deposited in 
persons. | the bottom of the vessel, by boiling and 

I DEPARTURE ( dipart . Fr.), a nautical i skimming, by filtration, or by clarification 
i lerm. Indicating the distance a Bhip lias J DEP'UTY ( dtput * Fi , from deputo, I 
i gone to the oast or west at the meridian cutoff Lon, in a getieial sense, n person 
I fiom which she set out appointed or elected to act for nnotbor, or 

| DEPHLOGI8TIOATKD AIR (de, prlva- sent upon some business by a community , 

! live, and phlogiston, an element Imagined | - —In Law, a deputy is one who exercises 
1 bv the older chemists), a teirn applied by ' an office In another’s right , and the person ( 
i Dr Priestley, when lie first discovered it, whom lie represents ls> answerable for his , 

I to what Is now called oxygen gas. It was misconduct Ry a deputation is generally 
denominated by Scheele, who also dls- understood the person or perBonsauthori/ed 
1 c overed it about the same period, vital air and sent to transact business for others, 
DEPLOY' (deployer, to spread Fr ), the cither with a special commission and au- 
, spreading of troops, a military term. tliorlty, or with general powers. j 

I DKPO'NENT (depono, I lay down ; Lot ), DER'ELICTS ( derelictus , abandoned : 1 | 
In Law, one who gives written testimony Lat ), In Civil Law, such goods as arewik , 
on oath. fully relinquished by the owner It also i , 

DEPORTATION ( deportatio , from deporto, signifies what Is forsaken, or cast away by , | 
I carry away Lat), a sort of banishment the sea thus, lands which the sea has sud- 1 
among the Romans, to some Island or other denly left are called derelict lands, and ves- , 
place which was allotted to a criminal for soIb forsaken at sea derelict ships, 
his abode, with an obligation not to leave DERIVATIVE (dcnvativus • Lat.), tn 
it on pain of death Grammar, any word taking Its origin from | 1 

DKPOH'IT (depositum, a something In- another, called Its primitive ; ns manhood, J. 
trusted • Lat.), among civilians, something from man, &c , 

that is committed to the custody of a per- DERMATOT/OGY,or DERMOL'OGY (der- i 
son, to be kept without any reward, and to via, a skin ; and logos, a discourse . Gr ), a j ■ 
be returned on demand discourse or treatise on the skin • 1 

DEPOSITION (dcposttio, from depono, I DERMEKTE8 (dermistis : from derma, a I 
lay down : Lat ), In Law, the testimony of a skin , and esthio, I eat : Gr ), In Entomology, I I 
witness set down In writing. In answer to a genus of coleopterous insects, whose '! 

interrogations legally made. Deposi- ! larva? devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, j 

Trow, the settlement of substances bus- &c. They are exceedingly destructive In I 
pended In fluids ; thus the dejiositiovs of , museums and furriers’ shops. 

I alluvial matter. Deposition t depono, 1 DEII'VISE or DER'VIR (poor: Pers.), a j 

take from : Lat.), tho act of dethroning a I name given tovailous Mahometan priests | 
king or divesting anyone In authority of I or monks. Enthusiasts have, from time im- > ’ 

I his power and dignity. 1 memorial, existed In Persia, who. Impelled i j 

" ' l>y the convictions that poverty is the only 1 

passport to virtue, and that the self-imposed 
privations of thlswoild will bo comtnensu- 
rutely rewarded in the next, have volun- | 
tartly renounced all the comforts and cha- 
rities of life. Dervises are found in all 
Mohammedan countries There are many 
sects, distinguished by the different forma 
and colours of their bablt. Dancing la ono 
of tbelr religious ceremonies. 

DBROKN'SION ( descensw , a going don'll : 


'OT (Fr.), a store or magazine _ 

positing goods or merchandise In Mili- 

tary affairs, a place where all sorts of stores | 
and provisions are kept, and recruits are J 
received and trained. The word Is applied, 
also, to that portion of a regiment which 
' remains at home when tho rest la on foreign I 

i service. 

] DEPRESSION (depressxo , from dejrnmo, ! 

sink down : Lat.), of the sun, or a star, in 
| Astronomy, la lta distance at any time be - 1 




i descent] Cf )t ^ctrnttfic anti 202 i 

Lat), In Astronomy, an aic of the equator and Sahara others are stony, as the desert [ 
which descends or sets with any sign 01 of Pharan, m Arabia Pet rasa i 

point in the zodiac. Descent ion is either DESERTER (desertar . Lat.), an ofllcer, i 
right <?- oblique, according as it takes place soldier, or seaman, who quits his post, &c , 

in a right or oblique sphere Tiie epithet without leave or intention to leturn The ' J 

descending is also in ficquent use in Astro- crime of desertion has at all time* boon held , I 
, noniy , as, descending degrn s, d< •.< ending hi the utmost contempt and abhorrence I I 
latitude, Ac And by descenswnal dtffi revie lf>- punishment has ever been seven*, and, | l 
■ is understood the dlfTerence between the in time of win , general ly that of death I 

1 right and oblique descensions of any pla- DESIIACIiE' (de, fiom , and hailiei, to | 
net ary bodv. hack • Fr), In French Uerablrv.a renii fora 1 

DESCENT' (descensus : Lat), in ageneial l»enst whose limbs mo sepiuated from Its i 
sense, is t lie tendency of a body from .1 body, hut still remain on the escutcheon, 1 
i , higher to a lower place ; thus, all bodies, and at only a small distance from their i i 
1 1 unless prevented by a force superior to natural plates 11 

I their gravity, descend towards the centre DESIU'OANT or DKRIC'CATIVE (desicco, | 


of the earth In Law, the title to Inherit 

I lands by reason of consanguinity, as well 
I where the heir shall be an ancestor, or col- 
I iteral relation, as where lie shall be a child 
or other issie* Title to inherit land In 
descent accrues only when such land is not 
the subject of a settlement or devise The 
priuclpal rules of descent are 1 Tint 
the estate shall lineally to the children 
of the person who last died entitled 2 That 
male children shall take to the exclusion of 
female .1 That the eldest male child shall 
inherit to the exclusion of the other male 
children; but where there are only female 
childien, they shall all take equally 4 That 
the lineal descendants m nifhntvm shall re- 
l present, that is, stand In the place of their 
ancestor, and have the same estate or share 
that In* would have done if living 5 That 
when there shall he a failure of lineal de- 
scend nils, or issue, of the* person last en- 
titled (technically called the purchaser), 
the estate shall ascend and descend to tho 
lineal ancestors, and to the collateral rela- 
tions of the put < baser o That the nearest 
lineal ancestor shall take the estate in pre- 
ference to all others lie nee, a father will 
take before a brother, ami collaterals only 
take through a lineal ancestor 7. Amongst 
collaterals, a relation of tin* half-blood shall 
inherit next after any rolat Ion In the sann 
degree of the whole blood, and his issue 
. where the common ancestor was a male, 
and next after the common ancestor wheie 
that ancestor was a female 8 In lineal 
ascents, and in collateral inheritances, the* 
male stock shall always lie preferred to tin* 
female, unless I he estate lias descended 
from a female. Hence none of the maternal 
ancestors of the pure baser, nor any of the ir 
I descendants, can Inherit until all the par 
ternal ancestors and their descendants have 
| finical. In some lorallties, all sons Inherit 
j equally fiom their father, on account of 
1 the custom of gavel land. By the custom 
I of hormigh English, the youngest son is 
| heir. Bastards or aliens cannot Inherit. 

1 Fiut, with certain restrictions, a natural- 
horn subject may derive ids title through 
alien ancestors. — Dkmikn'i, h term in 
Heraldry, to express coming down ; as, ‘a 
lion In descent,’ i e. a lion with ln« heels 
upwards, as though in the uct of leaping 
down from an eminence 
DES'EItT ( deserlus ; Lat.), a large unin- 
habited tract of land, or extent of country, 
entirely barren In this sense, some are 
! sandy deserts, as those of Arabia, Libya, 


1 dry up . Lat >, any medicine cu application ' i 
that has the property of exhausting rnois- 1 
tun from, or drv mg up, a sore j 

D|, SIDED VTITM dat\ i thing to he 1 
j d< n»m d 

I DKM'ttN idissm fr ), in a general sense, J 
i flic plan, order, rc presentation, or con- '< 
I st ruction of a building, Ac , bv an outline ! 
or general view of if. The word design, j 
I m painting, is usd for the first draft of , 

| a large work, which Is to be executed 1 
and finished in a more elaborate maiinet 
DESIPIENTIA (Lat.), in Medicine, a de- 
fer t of reason, or symptomatic frenzy 
DKSMOL'OMY (detrmos, a ligament; nnd 
logos, a discourse (Jr ), that branch of ana- 
tomy whicli treats of the ligaments and ■ 
sinews 

DES'POTISM (de spates, a master ; fih i, a 
form of government In which the muriate h 
rules by his sole and uncontrolled authoril % 
DESPOT7TLLE' (despoiled • Fr), in He- 
raldry, the whole rase, skin, or slough of a 
beast, with the head, feet, tail, «kc., so that, 
being (Hied and stuffed, it looks like the 
rut ire animal 

DESIMIM A'TION ( dcsj'uruatia , from de- 
spunio, I «k i in off Lat ), a trim fordaritv- 1 
lne a liquor, by skimming off its froth or > 
c\< lernentitious matter j | 

DESQ UA At A'TION (desquamo, I sc ale ofl | ! 
Jjtit ), in Anatomy, an exfoliation of hone, 
also the separation of the cuticlo in small 
scales 

DKKDDVTION (desudatia, from desada , 

1 swe.it much Lat ). In Medic hie, a profuse 
and inordinate* sweating, succeeded by mi , 
eruption of puHtules called heal-pmpUs. ' 

DESULlTIUItA'TTON, ill Chemistry, the I 
act. or operation oi depriving of sulphur ' 
DETACH 'WENT (Fr , from detacher, to j I 
separate ), a bodv of f i oops selected or draw n j 
out from sevc-ml regiments or companies, ! 
on some special ser v ice nr expedition Also I 
a number of ships, taken from a ileet, and ! 
sen t rin a separate serv ice 
DETENTS' (detineo, 1 keep back : Lat.), in 
(’lock-work, those stops which, by being | 
lifted up oi let down, lock or unlock the j 
w'orks of a clock in striking ! 

DETERMENTS, or DETEIl'SIVKS (de- , 
tngm,l clean out* Lat), medicines which I 
have tire power to remove viscid humours, 1 
or (*1 cause sort's 1 

DETERMINATION ( determmatio , from ! 
determtnn, T prt scribe : Lat.), In Physic, i 
the tendency of a body iu any particular > 
direction : thus, a determination of blood | 
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to tl io I load. In or. A’C , is -« imito copious or 
I rapid Him of blood to flume parts 
I DETEItRATION (tie, from ; and terra, the 
! oarth Lat), the uncovering of anything 
| buried or hidden in the earth 

DETTNITE (detmeo, I detain* Lat), In 
L«iw, a personal action of contrai t, that 
In s against a person who has goods or other 
thltr'+ which he detains or refuses to dc- 
1 1 \ i r ii)i 

DET'ONaTING POW'DKft [See Fuiv- 

M I NAT l NO POWIIRH] 

DETONATION ( detmio , I thunder • Lot), 
an explosion or sudden report made by the 
pen ussion and Inflammation of certain com - 1 
bustlblo substances 

> DETKITES (rubbed down * LaL), In Geo- 
i logs, the fragments removed by natural 
I igem les fi om the sui faces of rocks 
! DElTTEItO-OANON'lCVL (deutero s, sc- 
‘miid; and kanoniko canonical Or.), In 
I’lieologj, a term applied to certain hooks 
>f Si’iiptmi’ wlili li wire added to the canon 
altei the rest, either tieiause they were not 
vvnt ten till after the union was compiled, 
>ir m consequence of some controversy in 
I legal d to their caiionicitv A canon was 
diawn up In the time of Esdras, when some 
books were put upon It which were noton 
the c anon made before the captivity thus, 
Daniel The npoc ryphal books, consider'd 
as canonical by the Roman Catholic church — 
Macmbee-, foi < \nmple — were not written 
until after the Jewish canon wa« settled. 

DEUTKRON'OMY identerns, the second, 
and nomos, law Or ), one of the sacred 
! books of the Old Testament, or the fifth 
l hook of the Pentateuch 
\ DEUTOX'IPE ( deuteros , the second : Or ; 

! and oxide), in Chemistry, a substance oxi- 
dized In the second degree 

DEVELOPMENT In order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
an organism, It Is necessan to study Its 
life-lust orv, and to trace its development as 
it pisses from the embryonic to the adult 
condition Morphology, it has been said, 
tenches us what an animal is, physiology 
what li does, the study of development 
w'lut It was, and how from what It was it 
came to be wdiat It Is This study is also 
iiecess.u v for the determination of its ho- 
mologies [see Homoi.ooy], because it is 
not always safe to infer homology In organs 
from a correspondence in structure and po- 
sition An examination of the organs in 
their simplest state, and in the stages they 
pass tdi rough, is required to determine the 
pointwith jierfect certitude. A comparison 
of the forms of organized beings in past 
times with one another, and with those now 
existing, has led some naturalists to con- 
ceive that there has been a gradual passage 
from one form to another, that is, from 
beings of a lower to those of a higher grade ; 
In other words, that the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances acting through along 
lapse of ages upon beings possessing in- 
definite variability, has changed the earlier 
less complex forms of life into forms of 
greater complexity Tt is a fact that existing 
beings of the highest type now pass during 
their lives from a structure of the greatest 
simplicity to one of the greatest com- 


pkxitv, and it has been thought that the | 
stud} of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from its first ai»- ■ 
pear mco on the plain t to the present day, i 
has pursued an annlogoiis course This is 1 j 
the theory of progressive development. I f 

DEVI'OE (deviser, to invent: Fr), in 1 
Painting, an emblem or representation of ( 
anything, with a mono subjoined, or other- , 
wise introduced — In Heraldry, a name | 
common to all figures, ciphers, characters, | 
rebuses, mottoes, &c .which, by allusions to ! 
the names of persons, families, &c , denote | 
their qualities, nobillty.or the like Badges, ; , 
impresses, and devices were very commonlj | 1 
used lu England from the reign of Edward 1 
I to that of Elizabeth, when they began to ; 
be rare 

DEVI 'BE (denser, to will Fr ), In Law, Is 1 
the disposition of real estate by will , being , 
distinguished from a gift of personal estate, i , 
whUh Is termed a bequest The person to 1 
whom a devise Is made is called a devisee i 

DEVO'NIAN, or Old Red Sandstsme Sn«- ' 
tern, in Geology, a member of the Paleozoic 
series It Is divisible into an upper and a 
lower group. Parts of each are developed 
In Scotland and the south-west of England 
In one of the beds in Scotland, belonging to 
the upper division, remains of the earliest , 
reptile yet discovered hnve been found. The > 
Devonian series is interpose d between tho 1 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems 

DEW (thau : Germ.), the moisture whl< h I 
rises into the atmosphere during thedax, i 
and Is afterwards deposited on the earth in ! 
gentle drops during the night. The sir, 
when heated during the day. Is capable of , 
holding a larger quantity of water insolu- | , 
tlon, as vapour, than when cooled during the ! 
night, the low temperature of whirh causes 
, some of the water to separate Tho sepa- 
rated particles uniting, form drops of dew. I 
When the night is cloud} , the surfaces on 
which the dew would bo deposited are not ; 
sulficlently cooled down for the purpose, 1 
since the clouds give back some of the lie.it 
which passed off by radiation 

DEW'-POINT, In Meteorology, that point I 
of temperature at which, if the air Is | 
cooled down to It, dew will begin to be i 
formed, the air containing just enough of 
the vapour of water to saturate it at that 
temperature. 

DEXTER (dextra, the right hand : Lat.), , 
ttio right, or on the right hand or side ; as, I 
the dorter point, in Heraldry, by which la 
meant the right-hand aide of the escutcheon. 

DEXTRINE, a soluble substance dealt In 
commercially as British gum, and used m 
the arts as a substitute for gum. It is ol>- 
tained from potato starch, by boiling it 
with an acid. The substance called Diastash 
has also the property of converting starch 
into dextrine, and at a much lower tempe- 
rature than that of boiling water. It is ! 
simply starch under a new form, having the \ 
same chemical composition. Tho name i 
dextrine was given to It on account of its i 
twisting the plane of polarisation towards j 

the rtght hand. j 

DET (dot, a maternal uncle : Turk ), the 
title of the supreme governor In Tunis, and 
the other Barbary states. 
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DIABETES (Or , from diahainn , I stride), 
in Medicine, h morbid discharge of urine 
containing sugar 

; DfACA ITR'TIO CURVE ( dvikaxo , I heat 
i c< excess fh ), In the higher Geometiy, 

, r curve wlilcii touches the rays from a lu- 
! tninous point after they have l>een lefracted 
by fiassing througii a curved medium 
DIACHIUS'TA (dmihrivlos, uiointed 
| Hr ), medicines applied to the fauces, palate , 

! Am , for the abstersion of phlegm 
j 1)1 ACH'YLON (dun huloe, very juicy Or i, 

in Medicine, a plaiater formed of tiie juices 
ot several plants, and formerly very much 
est coined. The word Is at present used to 
express a platster made by boiling hydiated 
1 oxide of lead with olive oil. 

! DIACOlJflTICS (dutkono, I hear through 
I Or.), the refraction of sound, caused bj its 
! passing through media of dftferent den- 
sities 

DlA'CIilSIfl ta deciding: Hr), in Medi- 
cine, the act of distinguishing diseases 
from one another by their symptoms 
DIADEL'PHOUS (dis.twh e and adel/dios, 
a brother. Or ), in Botany, a term gneu to 
stamens when their filaments arc* united 
into two bundles, as is the case with many 
leguminous plants Dunams formed an or- 
der of such plants, and called It Duidelph in 
T)1'ADEM (diadPnm, fiom dmdeo, I bind 
round • Hr ), anciently a bend-band or fillet 
worn by kings, as a badge of royaltj It 
was made of Hllk, thread, or wool, and was 
put round the temples and forehead, the 
onds being tied behind, and let fall on the 
neck Tn modern usage, the mark of royalty 
worn on the head — — Diadrbi, in Heraldry, 
a term applied to certain circles or rims, 
‘■ervliig to enclose the crowois of sovereign | 
princes I 

i DTADBOM ( dxadromf , a running across; 
Hi ), the time in which the vibration or a 
i penditium Is performed 

])IA£'RKB1B (dxairesxs, a dividing* Or), 
m Surgery , an operation serving lo divide 
and separate a part when its < ontlnuitj is 

, a hindrance to flic cure Dr-UKKHift, In 

' (Jrammar, the division of one syllabic into 
two, which is usually denoted by two dots 
, over a letter, as In aulax for aukn. Such 
dots placed over contiguous vowels indicate 
that they are to be severally pronourced, 
and not blended Into a diphthong 
TM AGNOSTICS (dmgnontikofs, able to dis- 
tinguish : Or), in Medicine, a term apoiied 
to those signs which indicate the state of 
a disease, itB nature and cause, the symp- 
toms by which It. is known or distinguished 
from others. When the diagnostics are 
common to several diseases, they are called 
adjunct, when they always attend a parti- 
cular disease, the word pathognomonic is 

used Diaghohtio Sighs, in Botany, the 

I signs or characters by which one order Is 
i distinguished from others, one genus from 
others, fre 

DIAU'ONAL (din, through , and g<mia,xn 

I I angle . Or.), lu Geometry, a right line drawn 
j ! across a quadrilateral flgurefrom one angle 

I I to another ; it is by some called the diameter 
| of the figure. 

j Dl'AGliAM ( diagraimna , from diagrapho, 
mark out by lines: Gr.), a geometrical 


delineation, used for the pin jkihci f demon J 
strating the properties of any figure, as a | 
square, triangle. Arc I 

DUAL, or KtTN'-DIAL (dies, tho day . | 
Lat ), an instillment for a*>< **» t liuing the j 
hour of the d.n lo me ms of l he shadow of J 
the sun It const-.! ol » plane sm la< e, on 
I which lines are di iwn In such a maiinei 
J that tiie sliad'iw* of a win, or the iippei 
j edge of uuotlu r pluu, t reeled perpen 
dicularlv on the former, may show the tine 
time or the dnv The projeiiitig body 
which casts the shadow Is (ailed the sink, 
or gnomon It mum he parallel to the 
earth’s axis, .md its plane, when It Is a 
plate of metal instead of a thin mil, must 
be perpendicular to the tei rest rial equator 
The stylo ma\ he made to throw a shadow 
on a horizontal or oilier plane; and tho 
dial will lie tet med horizontal , m it mil, or in 
i hntd, ac » oidmg to tins clr< unistam e Tin* 
Horizontal dial is the most rouimou* the ! 
vertical is the next, generally used The j 
vertical nun be turned towards theuoith, 
south, Am , and then the dial will he ninth, 
south, Am* If the dial were at light angles 
to the sty le, that is, parrllel lo the plant of 
the eat Ih ’tt equator, even If* ’ the shadow 
travelled round It would be equal to an J 
hour ot time, and t he angles made by the 
hour lines with ear li other would he ea-llv 1 
found, since they would all he equal Tiie 
angles formed by the hum lines of any 
other dial tuav, howexei, he ihtenutnid 
without difficulty bv means of a good ter- 
restrial globe, or by call illation In tlx* 
polar dial, which fareH dueeast or due west, 
and Is in tiie piano of the meridian, tin* I 
hour lines are parallel 

DI'ATjKCT idmhtto*., fiom diakgo, I use 
tiie language of a jurtli ular district Gr >, 
thefoim or Idiom of a language, pctuli.u 
to a province or nn\ particular pari of a 
country The dialei ts of Gh cce aro a sul>- 
jec t of study to linguist s, sjier linens of seve- 
ralof them having been preserved in the 
literature The principal weie (lie Attn, 
Ionic, Poetic, ^Eolic, and Dork .which weic 
used either separately or Intermixed. 

1)1 ALEOTKJrt (dml&klikos, skilled In ar- 
gument* Or ), that branch of logic wiiloh 1 
teaches the art of reasoning. I 

DIAI/LAGE (dmllage, an interchange : 
Gi ), a mineral of variable composition, c on- 1 
slating of silica, with lime, magnesia, and . 
other liases It Is usually found of a lamel* I 
lar or foliated structure With felspar it 1 
formB dhtllage rock or gabbro I 

DI'ALLING SPHERE, an Instrument 
made of brass, with several semicircles 
| sliding over each other upon a movable ho- 
rizon ; serving t o show tiie nai ure of spheri- 
cal triangles, and to give a cortec t method 
of drawing dials on all sorts of planes 
DIAL'OGISM tdialogismoH, a conversa- 
tion : Gr ), in Rhetoric, the soliloquy of 
persons dellberat mg with themselves It is 
also, In a more extensive sense, taken for 
discourse in general, whether held by a 
jierson alone, or in company with others 
DPALOGUK (duilogos, from diulegomai, 1 
converse with . Or.), a verbal or written 
discourse between two or more persone 
RIAl/YSIB (duilutue, from dtaluo, I pari 
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ii'-under. Gr.). a mark or cluirac ter, consist,- Its history Is supposed to reach bark about 


liurof two points, placed over one of two 
vow* Ik, hb maxim , to separate the parts of 
' tin d i plithong, and show ili.tr they must be 

1 sounded distinct ly [See Diackkrir] 

I In Rhetoric, a figure of speech in which 
1 sevoi.il words are placed together without 
■ the uid of a conjunction, as ixm, vuli, via 
In Medicine, a term denoting great re- 
lax. ttion or weakness of the limbs In 

I*h\si< s, it lias been f**und that substances 
in i Mate of solution pass t li tough a metn- 
I hr, me wit li different d* gie* s id t.ipidity ae- 
| folding to their nature Thus, If ,i mixture 
of ,i solution of gum arnhh.aud a solution 
of common silt.be plated upon a stretched 
1 shout of pai < limeiit, the saline solution will 
pass tlnoiigh stumer than the gum With, 
1 1. lei ence to this piopeitj, Pi of (1 rah am i 
; has du ided all soluble subsumes Into col- 
lt m/s (utlla, glue (it ), and hdlnnix (halx, J 
j salt Or) This discovei \ has been turned 
, to pi n tieal actouut in t be separation of the 
! constituents of mixtures cil' the two (.lassos 
' ot sulisl int es 

DIAMAGNETIC (dm, tluough (h.), uu 
epithet applied to bodies w In* hare lepclled 
i b\ the poles of n magnet, and whu h, v\ hen 
fieelv suspended between the poles of a 
magnetic, will ai range themselves, if of an 
elongated form, across the lines of force 
'i l‘aiuiiid<inetn i pen a, with <)i.) bodies are 
I I lie leversi* of these, and set themselves 
along, not kioss, the lutes of magnetic 
fold 1 1 

PlAM'KTKlt uhamtlias t fioin diamrtieo, 

I measiue tluough (it ), in (leometrv, a 
light line 1 passing through the centre of a 
Hide or otliei c urv ilmear figure, and ter-, 
uiiniteilat each ext l emit y In the ilicum- 
ic'renc e It thus divides the elf ele into two 
, eijmd puts, and Isthegieatestchoid, honco 
i we h ive a method of desrilhing a somicir- 
c le upon sni\ line, In assuming its middle 
I point foi the centio The diameter of a 
l c In |e is to t lie < Irciimfereiice as 1 to 3 1410, 
i ui ns 7 to 22 neat l> Tin* square of the dia- 
1 meter multiplied by 7804 is the area. The 
j cubeol the diameter of a spheie multiplied 
1 h\ gives the solid i indents 

I DI'WIOND (a cotrnptlon of adanunit, 
f i * kin ada intis a, not , and ddinao, J subdue* 
on aiToimr cif its hardness Or ), the most 
1 valuable anil the hardest, of gems When 
1 pme, it is poifrctl) clear and pellucid, and 
i d eminently distinguished from all other 
| ‘'’distances by Its vivid splendour and tlie 
! brightness of its reflect tons Though found 
of different shapes, and sometimes tinged 
with several colours, jet, it ever bears the 
sniiiedistliiguislung < haraefeis. The largest 
diamond ever known is probably that of 
the lajah of Mat tan, in the East, Indies. Jt 
J Is of rho purest water, weighs 367 carats, 

| or, at the rate of 4 grains to the carat, up- 
I wards of 3 ounces trov It is shaped like 
i nn egg A governor of Batavia offered 
: I *> 0,000 dolPu s, two ships of war with their 

I ammunition and guns, and a certain iiiim- 
bei of gieat guns, with powder and shot, 

I for It But the rajah refused to part with it 
at any price The Mogul diamond, under 
1 the name of Koh i -nonr (mountain of llghti, 
j is in the possession «f thequeen of England. 


4000 veirs It h is been tecently re-cur, and I 
now weighs 186 carats A diamond be- ; 
longing to the empeior of Russia weigh** 1 
19 J emits it is of the size of a pigeon’s egg | 
The Hi gent or Pitt diamond. In the posses- 
sion ot i he Firm h government, woighH i:w> 
carats; and one belonging to the court of ; 
Portugal !20c,uatB The value of a wi ought j 
diamond is found by ascertaining its weight 
in carats, doubling It, squaring the* result, 
and multiplj iug what is obtained into 21 j 
Tims, if a diamond weighs 5 carats, twice | ( 
ft ne ten, ten Mine’s lo are loo, 100 times 2/ j 
are 200/ This rule does not hold when the | I 
diamond becomes large, on at count of the ; 
fewness of pun h i*«ers A v< rv trifling flaw- |l 
greatly low er» the c ommcni.il value of a 
diamond The places whence diamonds are 
brought are Borneo and Golconda, Bengal, j 
anil the Brazils. In the last-mentioned 
countiy the gem appears to have been orl- j 
glnallj found In the metamorphlc quart/o- 
sc histose rock, coustil lit lug the mountaiiis j 
of the Diamond district in southern Bric/il 
II, Is, howevei, almost invariably obtained | i 
by washing fiom a loose gravel, formed »o 1 
the dlsintegiation of t he metamoi pine i ( ick , i 
or from a couglome? He chleilj composed of | 
gravel set in a ferruginous cement These | i 
gems consist of pure carbon, and, as the i | 
hardest tools make no impression on them, I 1 
they arc* cut and ground by tlie powder of I I 
their own suhstan e. In the expert menu | 
of modern chemists, the diamond has been 1 i 
i educed to carbonic acid by combustion 
with oxygen, and, like carbon, It Is capable 
of c hanging iron into Bteel. Diamonds are j 
valuable for many purposes Theii powder > 
is tho best for the lapidary and gem en- J 
graver, and more economical than any other ! 1 
material for cutting, engraving, ami polish- , 1 
ing hard stones Glaziers use them, set lu , , 
a steel socket, and attached to a small I 
wooden handle, for cutting glass Itisverj | 
ic'iiiai kable, that only the point of au.ituial 
crvstal can lie used ; cut or split diamonds , 1 
sciatcli, Imt the glasH will not break along 1 ! 
| the Bcratch, as It does when a natural ci js- | 
l t il Is used. The diamond lias also of late | 
jc Mrs become an article of groat value to i 
« ngraverB, particularly Indrawmg or ruliug j 
lines, which are afterwards to he deepened 
b\ aquafortis, for which steel points, called 1 

etching needles, were formerlj used 

Boutin Diamond, the stone as It comes 

fiom the mines Rohk Diamond, one | 

which is quite flat underneath, with its 
upper part cut in Humorous little faces, usu- I 
ally triangles, the uppermost of whlc h ter- 
minate In a point — Table Diamond, one 
w hicli has a large square face at top, enrom- , 

passed with four smaller. Brilliant 

Diamond, one which 1b cut in faces both , 
at top and bottom, and whose table or prin- 
cipal face is flat. In cutting diamonds the 
first step is to cement them at tho ends of 
two plec es of wood, which are held In the 
hands and rubbed together. The dust thuB 
produced is carofullj preserved for the pur- 
pose of polishing. The diamond is then 
embedded in soft metal, and in this atate is 
brought to bear at tho pi oper angle upou a J 
horizontal plate of soft iron, called a skleye. 
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get in rapid revolution, the plate having versely In tlie trunk, and dividing tin- 1 
been first charged with diamond dust mixed thotax or chest from the abdomen j 

| with oil. Bach facet Is thus separately DIAPOR'ESIS (peiplexlty Ch.), in Itbe- i 
| formed and polished torlc, a figure oxpiossive of the speaker’s 

j DI'AMOND BEET'LK, a coleopterous In- doubt or liesltitnm as to the manner m 
| sect, a member of the family CurcuXim-idw. which lie should piocced in his disc nurse, 

! The elytra, or wing cases, are very brilliant, the subjectB bo has to treat of being all 
| and fragments are often mounted for e\a- equally Important 

i minat ion by the microscope DTARRHfK'A (diarrhea, T flow through • | 

| I DIA'NA, TREE OK ( Dianai aibor: Lot ). ; Ui i, a disorder which consists in a fi cement 1 
i a name given by the old chemists to the I and copious evacuation from the Intestines 
I crystallized silver which forms when met- DI AltTH BO'SbS (a separation Ur.), in 


cnry Is put into a solution of nitrafe 
silver 

DIAN'DRIA (dis, twice, and anPr, 
male Ur ), the second class of the Linmei 
system of plants, containing those wlib 
I have two stamens 

1 DIANtE'A ( dianota , a thought : Ur), 
j Rhetorit, a figure of speech, importing .. 

mi ions consideration of tile matter it 
, li. Hid 

DJANTIUTS {( Imnthe «, variegated , lite- 
! tally, flowering twice, Ur >, in Botany, a 
, genus of plants, nat. ord. Silcuacca , im lud- 
I lug the v.n lous species of pink and cat 
I nation 

J)1 APA'HON (Lot: from din, tbiough, 
and pason, all . Or— that is, through all the 
i notes of the octave: a (oncoid consisting 
I of a note and its octave), in Music, an 
interval, winch most autliors who have 
, wilt ten upon the theory of music use to 
1 express the octave of the Greeks The 
; diapason Is the first and most pet feet of the 
1 < uncords • if considered simply, H Is but one 

li.irmonical interval , though, if considered 
I diatonkally, by tones and semitones. It 

I lontalns seven degrees. Diapason, tin* 

I luiidamental or standard si ale by which 
I musical instruments are made- Diapa- 
j son STOP, that who ii indicates the power 
of an organ, by the length of its longest 
pipe ; as of 8. lo, or 32 feet. 

DIAPEN'TE (dia, through; and pente, 
live. Ur, a concord consisting of a note 
and its fifth), in Music, an ancient term 
signifying a fifth , an Interval making the 

second of the concords. In Medicine, a 

composition of five Ingredients. 

DPAPER ((VYjrres: Fr , from being ori- 
ginally made at Ypres), a kiud of figured 
linen cloth, much used for tow’eis and 
napkins 

DI A PII'ANOUS (dmphanPs, from dia- 
phavno, 1 let a thing be seen through : Or ), 
an appellation given to all transparent 
bodies, or such as transmit the rays of 
light It is synonymous with translucent, 
but differs from transparent, since it does 
not allow tlie forme of objects to be seen 

DIAPH'ORA <a difference Ur \ in Rhe- 
toric, a flguie of speech, in which a word, 
when repeated, is taken in a different sense 
from that in which it was first used. 

DIAPHORE'SIS (Ui , from diaphoreo, I 
carry off), in Medicine, augmented perspi- 
ration ! 

DI APHORE'TICS ( diaphorPttkoa , from 
same . Gr.\ medicines which promote per- 
Bpl ration 

DI'APHItAQM ( diaphragma , literally a 
pa 1 1 1 tlon wall: Or.), in Anatomy, a large 
muscular membrane or skin placed trail b- 


of An it omv, a Kind of juncture of the bones, 
in w lik Ii thei e is a peri opt ihlc motion, 
a DI'ARY (dies, a day /.«/ ), a register of ji 
n daily occurrences and observations , or an i 
Ii account of what passes in the course of a da\ I 
1)1 KSYOlli!) (diaspora, a scatleimg Ui i, 
ii a I.uii mated miiier.il, consist iug of alumina, I 
watei, and oxide of iron A small 1 ragmen t ' 
decrepitates when heated, and is dispersed ' [ 
in numerous pat lu les , whom e the name I 
DPASTAKE uimslasis, a sepal it turn Ur), 
ii peculiar azotistd substance, formed in 
bailey and other grains duiiug get miration 1 1 
fiom the gluten oi vegetable albuminous j 
matter Tins buhsUimc lias (in* effect of ' 
converting starch Into dextrine, and ultl 
mutely Into giape «ugai It is piei ipitati d , 
iroiu an infusion of hi uisi d malt h\ alcohol 1 . 
When limit is mashed with raw giain, its i 
diastase changes the starch of tlx gi.iiu 1 
into sugar 

DIAS'TASIS (a sep'iiation Gi ), n turn 
used by ancient Physnians foi a distension 
of the muscles, or heparatiou of Hie bones 
DIASTE'MA (diastema, an interval Ut ), 
lu Rhetoric, a modulation of the tones oi 
the voice, by mark t ng with precision tin . 
Intervals between Us elevation and elepios- 

sion In Music, a space or Intel val 

DIAS'TOLE (Ur), among Piivsit mils, a J 
dilatation of the heart, : uncles, and ai [ 

I teries, during the process, of (imitation : I 
! It Is opposed to systole, a tool ruction of tin* ! j 
; biime paits - —In Grammar, a llgim* oi pio- 1 
, sody, by which it syllable naLuially sluu t is 1 
J made long. i 

DJ'ASTYIiE ( diastuloa fiom dia, asun- | 
!der, and stubs, a column’ Ur ), an edifice j 
in which three dmmoteis of n column are : 
allowed foi I lie intei calumniations | 

DIASVK'MUS (dm a nr nmi>, a mocking* . 
Or,), in Rlietoric, a kind of hyperbole, being 1 
an exaggeiatlon of something low and 1 1 - i 
dlculous , ironical piaise , 

I ) f ATKS'S ARON (diatessurdn • fiom dm, 
through ; and tessaiOn, four Ui . a con 
cold consisting of a note and Its foiuth), 
m Music, a concord or harmonic interval, 
composed of a major tone, a minor tom, 

and one major semitone In Theology, 

the four gospels 

DIATHER'MANOUS (dia, through; ther- 
mos, hot : Or ), h term applied to those sub- 
stances which transmit radiant heat Sub- 
stances do tills in different degrees, and 
some refuse to transmit any. Tims, glass, 
through which light, passes icodily, is 
opaque to heat ; whilst rock-salt, through 
which light will not penetrate, permits heal 
to pass. 

DI ATOMA'OE^E (dia, through; tomos , a 
section. Or), a huge tribe of microscopic 
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\egetables, growing In salt and fresh DICTATOR (Lai, from dicta, I order), In I 
I water, and usually parasitic upon other Ancient Home, a magistrate created In I 
I \ egeUbles. Tliey were formerly confused times of exigency and distress, and invested J 
J with animal Infusoria, but are now umver- with %eiy great powei. lie had autlioilty J 
I willy eonsldeied vegetable organisms, not- to laJse or disband troojis, and to make i, 
withstanding the curious morion*, which wai or peace, and that without the con- i 1 
some spec ies exhibit, They form adlvismu sent of either the senate o? I lie people. The 1 j 
o| the great ordci of Alg.u Some o I the usual dur.illon of Ills oftU e was only for six I 
species me solitary, whilst others ate months, duiiugwliu h time all the ordinary j 
i gtouped Into lines and membrams la iiMgisliat.es, except the nibuues ot the j 
1 consequence of the \anet\ ol thui *-lnpe*s pc ople, at ted imdei his authoi it\ . When- • 
and of a huge portion ot each unlnaliul t xer lu appeal c d m public , he was attuidi d , 
c onslstmg of sllex forming a hollow caso b\ twent\ loin lutms.m double the number 
bearing elegant patterns made b\ stna, allowed i consul Extuisne, howe\ei, as 
they lia\e been sought aftui 1>> mieio- hispowu was, lie was nexet the. loss undei i 
scopists, and they have been exienshely some nstih turns la* could not, foi m- 
s| mlied They leiam then beautiful conll- stain e, sju nil the public monel aibitianlv 
gmaticm e\en altc i boiling in stiongacid, leaxe ltalv, oi uitir the cit\ on hoiscbnck 
,i process aooptc d in prejianng them lor in- The choice ot a dictator was not, as in the 1 
-.pee turn, in order to gel rid ot tin \tg* case ot othei m.igistuite-., dec ided by tin | 
lible matter. The-e sjluious ca-cs aa popular \ oil e, but one of the coiiMils up 
found fossil In enormous quantities m xu- pointed bun by command ot the senate, a 
lions pirts of the woild and tlio dictator alw.ns nominated bis, 

DIATOVIO (i/iu/c;«e«. Iioiii Wm, 1 liiougli , master of tin hoi si , unless llialoHleei had 
and tonne, a tone • O i ), m Music, wlialciei been named by the senate A dictator was , 
proceeds by tones and semitones, both also sometimes name cl foi holding Hie 
ascending and desiendmg Thus we say, mniitta foi the election of consuls, and 
a diatonic series, a diatonic Intuxul, dm- lor the celelnathm of public games, Ac 
tome melody oi liarmom For the sp,ue of foui bundled yc.iia this , 

DROA8T (dikastes, fioni (tit,?, uiHiee ottke was lecaided with vemtaimii, till 
frb ), m Anelont tJtc*ecc*,au oMIc c*i aiiswemig Mila and C.inii, be beeoming perpctiul , 
neai ly to our jui y man dictatois, conceited it Into an engine* 

DICK (dfs Fi ), c ubic al |>i< c e*s of bonec.i of ty niniiy, and iendeie*d the xeiy name 
icon with dots on then fates i inging odious 

fiom one to six Thee aie cuiploxcd in! DICTIONARY ydt< ttovai mm • Mod hat , 
callous gaini*s, and aieof gieit antiquity fiom duho, a ccoiel or txpicssnm Lat i, In J 
One tradition sax s that they cc eie me entc d its Hint ami most ed>c lous sense, signifies a 
by Palaim de*s, at the siege* ot Tio\,fm the coeabulaie, oi alphalx tual an mgement of 
amusement of the olTleers and soldieis tin* words m a I mguage, with their detl 
RICHOT'OMOUH ( dichotoinos , die tiled | unions Mill, now that the vai ions branc hc*s 
equally Into tcco Or), lu Hot any', an cpi- of «e n nee hae t become so muc h extc*ncled, 
t lift for a stem or branch th.it divides and the term is also applied to an alphabetical 
ledlvides Into tevo throughout. eollec tion oi theiennsoi any at t or srienee, 

DICHOT'OMY (dichotonua from dtcha, with sue h evpl mations oi icinaiks as the 
In two, and temiio , I cut. Oi ), lu Astrono- cvilte*r may deem neiessan foi their eluei 
my , that phase or appoHianoe of the moon, elation 1 

cc lien she Is bisected, or shown just hall hei j DIDACTIC 1’O'ETKY ( dutaktiko *, In- 
disk I u this situation the moon is wild to | stt net ice, lioin dtdasko, 1 te*ac li Oi ), 
l>c* in her quadrature ( hat spe*e Ies oi met i ical e (imposition cvhic h > 

DICHUO'MATIBM, oi BIOHltO'lKAI (dm, has mitt tutmn foi lls primaiy object. But 
double, and chroma, a colon! : Or), a pm- tliougb its ostensible ami is to mipait m- 
pe*i ty, in certain eicstallized bodies, of stiucLioum c erst*, it may and often does 
exhibiting tevo cllstim t c olotirs, ac cm ding attain an animated and elevated cliaracter 
to the direction in which Hie light Is trails- BIDAC'TY LOl’S (»// s double, and dnk- 
mltted through them Die hroinatlsm is tuloe, a finger (n ), in Zoology, an epithet 
also exhibited by certain liquid solutions for line mg two lingers oi toes 
For Instance, If a few chops of cochineal DIDKC UIE'DBAL (dm, twice ; ihka, ten ; 
l»e mixed with water in a tall champagne and hedia, a base : (!) ), in Uiystallography, 
class, the upper part evil I be red, the lower luicing tlie form of a dccahedial (or ten- 
of a hivendei tint Again, a sti on g solution sided) prism, with pentuhedial (or flee- 
of acetate of chromium is red, but if dilu- sided) Hiuumils 

ted wdth water It becomes green DIDODKOAHE'DRAL (dm, tw ice , dudeka, 

DTCLl'N AL, or DICLINOUS (dm, twice , twelve ; and hedm, a base . Oi.), in Oiy stal- 
klme, a bed . Or.), In Botauy, an epithet for lography, haedng the* form of a dodeenhe- 
plants which have the stamens and pistils dial (tcvelve-sided) prism, with hexahedral 
In distinct dowers (six-sided) summits 

DJCOTYLR'DONOUS (dis, double: Or.; DIDYN A'MOUS utis, double • and duna- \ 
and cotyledon). In Botanv, an epithet ap- wm, power : Gr.), in Botany, mi epithet for ' 
plii'd to plants which have an embryo or lloweis whlcli have tevo of their stamens I 
ftt mi with two seed-lobes or Cotylkpons longer than the othei two, as amongst the ■ 
Almost all exogenous plants are dicotyle- Lalnativ Linn tens formed such dowers 
douous, whilst endogenous plants are mono- into a class width lie named Didynavnn, 
sotyledonouu, that is, with only a single DIB ( d 6 • FV), the stamp with which a 
seed-lobe attached to the embryo. piece of prepared metal Is Impressed In 
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coining, &c Coins aie generally complied 
| Ijy one blow of the lolnlng-press ; and at 
the Koval Mint them* presses me ko ioii- 
! tnved, as to stilke, upon an average, sixty 
blows in a minute Medals ate usual I \ In 
j vi ty lii^li relief, and the effect is prod mid. 
i by a succession of blows 
I Dl'KStaday Lat.) In Law, days nre dis- 
| tmguished into Du s jnrtdu t, da\s on width 
! the tourt sits for tin* administration of 
[ justice, Dies non (juridicl), days on which 
i no pleas are held m any coutt of justice, 
l and Dies datns,a day, 01 time of respite, 

I gi\ <‘ti hy the court to the defendant in .i 

i cause Annum the Homans, ilajs were 

j distinguished in a xnrutj of ways, the 
most important of which weie Dies nefasti 
• or Dies atn, days devoted to religious pui- 
* | poses, on which It was unlawful to do .in\ 
j , puhlh business Di<> Jasti, simil.it to tin* 

| ! Dies jundici of modem times, and Dus 
. jeruiti, like our flies non juridiri, when the 

i courts weie shut Dikh CANicri.AJtics, in 

| Astronomy, the don days,— T)i kk Critioi, 

1 in Medicine, days in which some diseases 
[ are supposed to an iveat a crisis 

DIE'BIS ( Gr tin* least subdivision in 
! music), that division ot a tone less than a 
j semitone, or an intend consist I uk of a 
i less or nnperiei t semitone, 
i J DI'ET uiiaitn, m.iiuten«iuce Or 1, food 
j regulated bv the rules of medh me The 
j I best win to preset vi health is to live upon 
| plain simple food, lightly seasoned, and In 

I , a quantity agreeable to the age, siiength of 

I I the stomach, sex, and constitution, Gene- 
rally, iudi cd, hunget shows the best time of 

II earing, as thirst does of drinking, hut If 
] either he indulged to excess , 0111 hedtli and 
j spit Its will both suffer In sinnmei, when 
I the fluid parts quickly evaporate, the diet 
1 should he moist, tooling and eas\ of diges- 
tion, to lepali the loss with the grentei 
| speed : hut in winter, the stomat h will 
1 admit of more solid and heating aliments 
The golden rule, however, seems to he, to 
in* moderation bof h In eating and drinking , 
and It Is indisputable that early haldts ot 
self-command, In the regulation of the 
appetite, are of paramount impoitancc to 
all who would enjoy good health, mid attain 

a \ igormis old age I)ikt ( Dial (term.), 

, in Kerman politics, a convention of pi inces, 

I elei tors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
1 repieseiitam i*H of free cities, to deliberate 
■ on the affairs of the empire 
! 1)1 KTET'iOS ( duntetihos , lelatingto diet : 

| G i ), the rules relating to diet framed with 
i a \ lew to healthy persons and to invalids 
1 l)TEU ET SON ACTE .God and his ait: 

I Ft ), a maxim In old law, th,*t the act of Uod 
shall not he a prejudice to any man. 

MM7 ET MON DKOJT (God and iny 
right . Fr.), the motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by king Kiehatd T. 
to Intimate that lie did not hold his einplie 
in vassalage to any inoKal It was after- 
wards assumed by Edward III ,and was con- 
tinued without interruption to the time of 
William II[.,wlioused the motto imwivtien- 
I d*av, though the former was still retained 
S upon the gi eat seal. After him queen Anne 
i adopted the motto semper eadem, which had 
i been before used hy queen Elizabeth ; but 


since Anne’s time, Dieu et nion droit has 
bet n the roy*’ motto. 

HI F'FERENGE ( diffirentia Lot ), In Logic., 
an essential attribute belonging to any 
apt i ies that la not found in the genua ; being 
the formal or distinguishing part of the 

essence of a species In Arithmetic, the 

rnnahidei, when one uumhei h.is been sub- 

1 1 .it ted from .mother Bum iirnofs, in 

Heraldry, certain additions to a coat of , 
arms, serving to distinguish one famllv 1 
fiom anotlur, or a jounger hi inch fiom 
the elder oi prmrlp.il brant h The eldest, . 
son hears a lain l of three points ; thesecotid, I 
a orescent ; the thiid, a ninth t , the fourth, 1 
i martlet , the fifth, an annulet, or small i 
t ing , the sixth, a fteur de Its ; the seventh, a , 
lose, the eighth, a cross nm/inc , the ninth, a : 
double quatrefoil The fain il> of the second 
son repeat these differences on llieir own 
paternal mark of filiation —thus, the second 1 
sou’s first son hears a crescent euslgned 
w Itli a label , anil so on of tho rest Females I . 
do not he ir differences I 

DIFFERENTIAL CU/CFLUS, a most || 
important hianch of the higher inathe- 
mat ies, linen ted hy Leibnitz, and brought ' 
to perfei tlon by James and John Bernoulli | 
The method of fluxions, w’lnih Is the same 
as the calculus, except as to notation nnd 
the modi' of explaining the principles, was 
discovered some yeais before b> Newton, 
Tlie ohjoct of the calculus Ih to find the 
ratios of the diffciences of variable magni- 
tudes, on the supposition that these dif- 
ferent es beiotne infinitely small Even 
magnitude width forms the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may he Increased 
or dlmlmished without limit We m.u 
therefon alw.ns conceive a quantity to 
bei oiiii 1 so gieat as to exceed, ot so small as 
to he less th in, anj assignable finite quan- 
, tity of the same nature as Itself IL Is not 
1 necessary t.i attrihnti a physical existence 
| to either of them I'lie lnfliiiteh small 
, quantities, whh h are lonsldered In the dif- . 
ferentl.il lalculus, aie lulled differentials i 
'The differential of a xaiiahle quantity is j 
* tho Infinitely small difference between two 
successive states of the same variable,' 
i and the object of the calculus is to find this I 1 
for all possible cast s 

DIF'FOltM (dis, signifying separation ; 
and forma, a form : Lat ), in Botany, an | 
epithet for leaves or flowers which do not 
toriespond in size orpropoitlon : the oppo- 
site of uniform 

DIF'FK ACTION OF LIGHT When a 
beam of Inrht, admitted into a dark chain- j 
| her, is received on ascieen, anil a small | 
olqect is pis < d in its path, there will he 
seen a number of coloured fringes extern. 1 1 
to the shadow, nnd If the object he a narrow 1 
one, like a piei e of thin w ire, there will also 
befimges of colour In the shadow, whilst 
the middle will he luminous, as If tho object 
weie perforated. This phenomenon Is , 
called diffraction, and it arises from the 1 
interference of the undulations of light, 
passing on opposite sides of the object 1 
will* h throws.the shadow’ 

DIFFUSION OF GASES Two gases, not 
n< ting chemically on each othei, will lute* ] 
mix. If allowed to do so, even against the 
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action of gravity Tlius If a vessel bo 
separated In to two divisions In a ji.irt If ion 
of dry planter of Pails, and one division 
filled with oxygen. the other with hydrogen, 
theheaviei oxygen will penetrate upwmd*., 
and the lighter hydrogen downwaids, 

, tlirough the porous partition, until the two 
are uniformly mixed Hence we see how 
In the economy of nature the atmosphere is 
1 1 pieserved In a uniform state, as regards the 
1 1 proportions of Its constituent gases, and 
1 ! the accumulation of deleterious vapours In 
, towns Is prevented 

, DI'GAMMA, an ancient letter of the 
i Greeks which Is thought to have heen 
. equivalent to our W It was finally dropped 
from the alphabet It has given rise to 
i m inh learned dissertation 
1 DI'GKHT ( digestus , a distributing' Lat), 
t In Law Literature, a collection of judicflil 
. decisions arranged under distinct heads 
The mo4 celebrated digest was that made 
1 In order of the emperor Justinian, which 
j was published A D. 63d Tills was the 
j si>ii it of several thousand volumes rontain- 
1 big judicial decisions and the opinions of 
i Hie most learned jurls( onsults It was 
i divided Into 60 hooks, and w'as termed 
I ht/pHtn or l'andecifp 

IMG ESTER (diye*teur • Fr 1, a sti ong me- 
‘ lallic vessel, with a tight lid and a safety 
, mi I ve, for subjecting bodies to the action of 

■ high-pressure steam. 

DTGKH'TION (digestw: Lat 1, that process 
In which the nutritive portion of food is 
, elaborated and prepat ed to he eonveited 
into blood This Is effected In the stomach 
i and the intestines The stomach is lined 
, with glands, one set of which secret e a sol- 
I vent fluid called tho gastric* juice*, and 
I anothei set secrete an alhuminous fluid 
When flu* food has become reduced to a 
! pulpy fluid c'nlled chyme, It is passed into 
the duodenum, the first portion of the small 
| intestine, where the bile seeieted by the 
li\er and the pancreatic juice secreted by 
the panci eas aio mingled with the aliment, 
and it there becomes completely elaborated, 

■ tin* nutritious being separated ftom the 
1 Jeiecied portion. The milky liquid called 

thole is the result, and this Is carried into 
I lie blond l>\ certain very minute vessels, 
c .dic’d lj mpliatics or laetcals, which are nu- 
merously distributed In the w ills of the 
Intestine, and are in com muni cation with 
] the veins The residue of the product of 
1 digestion Is carried on to the great mtes- 
, tine, and Is afterwiuds ejected. lu the 
lower animals the process Is much less 
1 complicated than amongst the vertehrata 
In many it does not advance beyond the 
making of chyme, which is circulated 
through the body without further elalmra- 
tlon. Digkstiom, in Ghemlstry, the ex- 

posing of bodies to the action of moderately 
warm water. 

DIGESTIVE (digest ie, a digesting : Lat.), 
In Medtcine, any preparation which m- 
ct eases tho energy of the stomach, and aids 

digestion In Surgery, an application 

jv’hlch ripens an ulcer or w'ound, or deposes 
It to suppurate. 

DI'GIT (digitus, a finger : Lot.), in Astro- 
nomy, the twelfth part of the diameter of 


the sun or moon a term used to expic ss 
the quantity and magnitude of an eclipse. 
Thus, an eclipse Is said to be of six digits 

when six of tnese parts aie hid Also, 

a measure taken from the breadth of the 
llngor, and thus indicating the humble 
I moans originally employed in mea«ure- 
I incuts, &c It is properly three-quarters 

j of an Inch Dioith, or Moxadfs, in 

I Arithmetic’, any one of the nine immetal«, 

; 1,2. :t, 4.5, t.,7, R, 9 

I DIGITA'LIS ( Lat . liteiallv pertaining to 
! the. finger, from its flve-pai led leafy calv \ > 

In Hot, iii j. a genus of plants, containing 
the common foxglove*, D. purpurea, and be- 
longing to the nat ord. Srrnphvlanacur 
In this and some oilier species, theie is a 
prim iplo which, in concentrated form, N 
poisonous An (‘xtr.ut is mm*h employ c*d 
to lower the n< lion ol 1 he luai t 
DI'GIT ATE ( digitatn *>, having linger* 
Lat), In Botany, an epithet used when a 
le if luaiiehes Into *ev« i.d distinct leaflet* 
Ilk»‘ fingers, or w hen a simple undivided peti- 
ole connects several leaflets at the end of it 
Dl'GLYPH (digluphos: from dm, twice, 
ami glapho, I hollow out* (it ), in Arc Inter 
ture, a kind of imperfect triglyph, with Gee 
Instead ol three channels. 

DIG'NITAItY (dtp nit at, a dignify • Lat 0 , 
In the Canon Law, an ecclesiastic who holds 
a dignity which gives lum some ptr-eim 
nemo over mere priests and canons, as a 
bishop, dean, ni IuUmcoii, prehendarv, <Sri 
1)1 'Git A I’ll ((/is, double, and graph ?, a 
letter* Or), a union of two vowels, of 
vvhic h one only is prolioune ed, as In bread 

I I is essentially different from a diphthong, 
which consists of two vowels also, hut pro 
duces a sound wflileh neither of Die \ ovvels 
has separateh 

DIGRLS'81 ON (digicom, a going iside 
Lat.), in lUu’toilcor Litti.uy c’omposinon. 
that passage or narration which deviates 
from the main subject, hut which lias some 
reflation to It, or may he useful by waj of 
illustration 

DIGYN'IA <(/»-», t vv li e , and gauP, a female 
0 j.), lu Uotanv, an order in tin* Llnii.ean 
system, consisting of pluuts that have two 
pistils 

DIIIEXAHE'DRAL ulm, twice, lieu, *i\ , 
and hedta, a base (it m Onstallogriiphy, 
having the form of a hexahoclial (six-sldedi 
prism with trlhedt.il (three-sided) summits 
DIKE, oi DYKE {dtqae hY ), a mound of 
earth, stones, or other materials, intended 
to prevent low Uudfiom being Inundated 

by the sea, &( ,ns the dikes of Holland 

In Geology, sheets of igneous rook, which 
have usually a veiheal or oblique position 
They have originated from the filling up of 
h fissure by molten rock. When tho locks 
at each side have disappeared through de- 
nudation, the dike 1 b Been to stand out like 
a wall ; wflience its name 
DILAPIDATION ( dilapidatio , from do- 
lapt do, I demolish : Lat ), in Law, the ruin 
or damage which accrues to a house in con- 
sequence of neglect. 

DILATATION (dilatatio, fioiil dilato , I 
make wide : Lat ), in Surgery and Anatomy, 
the widening the orifice of a wound, or the 
distension of a vessel. 

P 
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DILEM'MA (dtlfinma . from di s, t,w he, 
and lamhann , I take : Gr.), m Logic, an at- 
guinent which is usually defined as a com- 
plex kind of conditional syllogism It lias 
commonly two divisions, which places an 
opponent in such a position that lie cannot 
escape from one of two difficulties, both 
fatal to his own side. If he i voids the 
rocks, he Is drawn into the whn Jpool It 
i is sometimes called a syllogism us car nulii ) ., 

I or horned syllogism, the adveisary being 
I gored by one 01 othei horn When Demos- 
thenes argued against JSschinos, *Tf he 
joined in the public lejoic ings he is Incoti 
j slstent, if he did not he is unpatriotic; 

| therefore he is either inconsistent or un- 
j pati lot i f he urged a dilemma against lus 
opponent 

1 DILETTANTE (Ital ), an amateur of the 
tine arts 

! DILETTANTI SOCIETY, a society esta- 
blished in London m 171 W, and still existing, 
foi the inn pose of liromotmg the study of 
tin tine aits, it, has chiefly devoted itself 
| to ancient sculpture, and lias been at the 
j , ex pense of bringing some specimens to this 
I « oimtiy, and of publishing several volumes 
I of illustrations, lnsciiptions, and tr«A r rls. 

, The society meets at the Thatched House 
I Tavern in St James’s Street, London, 

■ , where theie is a collection of portraits of 
[ se\ eral eminent members, and two convei- 
1 1 sation plet es by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
I DILU'VIUM (adeluge. Lat.), an old geo- 
| logit. il term given to boulders and super- 
! iliial accumulations of gravel, sand, and 
I [ mud, which were formerly attributed to 
I ! the deluge of Scripture. The phenomena 
I | in question aie now considered to have 
| ! la on produced by the action of ice 
i| 1)1 MEN 'SION ( ditnensw , a measuring: 

I ; Lat ), the measure or compass of a t lilng A 
j line lias one dimension, namelA , length ; a 
i supei tides two, length and luc tilth , and a 
i solid three, length, breadth, and thickness 
The word is generally used in the plural, 

1 and then denotes the whole space occupied 
I hi i body, or its size and capacity ; as the 
d i unit 'ions of a room, ship, &c. 

DIMINUKN'DO ( Ital ), a term In Music of 
t he same meaning as decrencendo, which *ee. 

DIMINUTION ( dnmnutio , a lessening: 
Lot ), in Architecture, a contraction of the 
upper part of a column, by which its dia- 
meierlswade less than that of the lower 
jert. It generally comineu *es from one- 
tlilidof the height of the column, — Di- 
minution, in Rhetoric, the exaggerating 
what is said, by an expression th.it seems 

I to diminish it. In Music, the imitation of 

or reply to a subject, in notes of half the 
length or value of those of the subject list*’ f. 

DIMIN'UTIVE ( diwwutus , lessened: Lot.). 
In Grammar, a word which, by means or 
some termination, attaches littleness to the 
idea contained in the original word ; as, 
nvvlct, a small river ; mannikin, a little man 
DIM'ISSORY ( dimissus , sent away . Lat ), 
dismissing to another jurisdiction. — A 
I Letter Dimisbory Is one given by a bi- 
shop to a candidate for holy orders, having 
| a title In his diocese, directed to some other 
bishop, and giving leave for the bearer to 
I be ordained by him. 


DIM'ITY. a kind of white cotton (loth, 
ribbed or ilgtuod It w'as oiigimtuv im- 
ported from India, but Is now mautifai tured 
In Lancashire and various other parts of 
Entaiii 

DIOO'EKAN {diathesis, a government | 
Gr ), a bishop who has charge of a pai I icu- 
lai ilioi t -i i ! 

DJ'OCESE or DI'OOESS (s,un vdcr/r ), till* j ' 
ilisirict oi < ircult <>f -I bishop’s jui i-diction ! I 
The word WMgflist u-ed in the fourth ecu- I ! 
tury, when tbo< \tenoi polity of the eliurch 1 
began to b< burned upon the model of the j 
Roman empire England, In regaid to its 1 
ei clesiastical state, is divided into two pro- i 
a im es, viz , Canterbury and Y01 k, anil each 1 
province Into subordinate dioceses, the | 
piovinie of Canterbury cont’iius tiventA- | 
one dim eses, and tliat of Yoik three These 1 
are divided into ai elide iconries, avIim li | 
aie subdivided into nir.il tli am ries and j 
parishes. 

DIOOTAHE'DIII \ <d/s,tAvUe, at tr, eight, 
anil hedra, a base < 7 i \ in Cijst illographj, J 
ri.Astals composed of two <« taugular pyrar 
luids, joined b.i«o to base, without any in- 
termediate column 

Dl'ODON (dis, tw’lco : and odnas, a tooth • 

Gr ), in I< hthvology, a gi uusof fishes, each 
of A\ho-e jaws is a single and < out muons , 
dental plate Like the Tetrodons, they have 
the power of inflating their bodies with air 
until they become globular. Then skins 
are freeiuently set AAitli spines The> are 
dangerous fishes to use as food 

DICE'OIOUS (rfta, double; and mhos, .1 
house (h ), a term applied by botanists to 
those species of jilants aaIih h have the sta- 
mlnlferous flowers on one individual, and | 
the pistil liferous floAvti s on another Mo- 
v(p, ctoua sjiecies (monos, single ; anil oil, 01, | 
a house: Gr.), are those which have al-o 
unisexual or diclinous flowers, but tlie\ aie 1 
found upon the same imll\ tdual Llim.eus 
foi med two ordei s, Moutri to anil Duectu , for ! 
the tceeption of such pi nits 

DIOME'DEA. [See Albatross] 

DJOP'SIDE (diopsiti, a \ lew thioiigh am - 1 
tiling • Gr.i, a rare mmeial, of a pale gin n 1 
colour, occurring in piismatlr crystals, and 1 
1 1 gnrded as a a arfety of A ngifc 1 

DIOPTRICS (dtnptron, anj tiling through | 
which nti objei t Is seen • Gr), that branch 1 
of Optica which has reference to the light 1 
which enter- and passes through trails- | 
jiarent bodies The phenomena of refr.tc | 
tion. Including the changes of ditcclum I 
which ra>s of light undergo In passing 
through pi Isms and lenses, fall into the tie- 
pirtment of dioptrics; and many optical 
instrument-, sui h as the telescope, the ml 
croscojn*, the spectroscope, and the stereo- 
scope, have been constructed according to 
the laws discovered by the study of this 
branch of optics 

DIOItATHA (diarao, I see through • Gr ), 
a mode of painting invented by two French 1 
artists, Daguerre and Bouton. Tt producos 
a very high degree of optical delusion, by 
the application of two principles First, the 
spectators and the picture are placed in two 
different rooms, and the picture 1 s viewed 
through an aperture, the sides of which are 
continued towards the picture, so as topre- 
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j | \ ent any object In the plcture-ioom, except 
the pit turo itself, being seen. The only 
| I Ilerlit which enters the eye Is from the ph - 
J. tuie, ami the hitter Is illuminated bj a 
method which allows the light thrown on 
) it to bo varied, as to Intensity, tint, Ac , 
according to every difference of urcum- 
| j stances Secondly, certain parts of the 
, picture are in transparency* this allows a 
stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing through the picture, pro- 
duces an extraordinary brilliant y, and a 
m lief of the objects which is exceedingly 
strong and decejitlve. 

DIOSCO'JlEA [See Tam ] 

DIOS'PYKOS (dioa, celestial; and puros, 
food Gr), in botany, a genus of trees 
Mowing In Asia, Africa, and America, iut 
i md, Ebniaica-, and hearing a plum-like 
I edible fruit. 

I Dll’, the angle made by n magnetic 
needle, freelj suspended at its middle, 
with the horizontal plane at any ghen 

plaee on the eaithV surface Dip, in 

Ueologj, the im limit ion of a stratum of 
lock ; its amount is measured by the tuiglo 
It makes with the hoi uontal plane Strike 
, is the direction of the stratum at right 
' angles to the dip. The ridge of a house 
1 loof lepiesents the strike, whilst the slop- 
ing «lates rcpiesent the dip. 

■ i DIPKT'ATiOUR ((to, double and pctalun, 
h leaf . fir i, in botany, an epithet foi a 
t m < din having two petals only. 

Dll’lITHE'ItlA ( iliphthera , parchment: 
Gn, a peculiar condition of the mucous 
, , membrane, when, instead of secreting pus, 
ns in the case of ordinal y inflammation, 

I l,\ mph is poured out In large quantities, and 
a thick false membrane is torined over the 
surf.n e The tcim has been commonly ap- 
plied to the disease when it attacks the 
mucous membrane of the throat, but It is 
now extended to a similar condition of the 
membrane lining the ejelids (diphtheria of 
the unijunction). Diphtheria of the thioat 
is often associated with very severe consti- 
tutional symptoms. 

DIPHTilONfl (diphthong u» : from dis, 

1 double; and pht hongos, a voice Gr), the 
| union of two vowels pronounced In out* 

1 syllable, as noise, bound, joint, Ac. [See 
1 Dioiiapu.] 

1)1 Pll'YLLOUS (d/s, double ; and phullon, 
a leaf: Gr.), In Botany, an epithet for a 
i call x, Ac , having two leaves. 

DIP'LOE (Gr., from diploo, I double), in 
i Anatomy, the horny or spongy substance 
between the tallies of the skull 

DIPLO'MA (Gr., from same), a written 
document, conferring some power, privl- 
I lege, or honour. Thus an instrument m 
1 lit dice, given by colleges, societies, Ac. 

| to a clergyman to exercise the ministerial 
1 function ; or to a physician to practise his 
j profession, after passing examination, or 
being admitted to a degree. Every kind 
of ancient charter, donation, bull, Ac, la 
comprehended by writers on diplomatics 
under this name, from the charters of the 
Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
two tablets of copper joined together bo as 
to fold like a book. 

DIPLO'MAOY (from last). In Its most 


extended signification, it embraces the 
whole system ot negotiation with foreign 
states, as founded on public law, positive 
engagements, or custom. It is (ail led on 
l>\ and through ambassadors, envoys, or 
| other representatives, each state having 
lepresentativt s at the seat of government 

I of everj other It was one part of the 

J business of the congress assembled at 
I Vienna In 1814, to u gul.ite the degrees of 
j rank to wlmh flu various diplomatic ai/ciitt 
: were entitled viz , 1 Ambassadors. 2 En- 
vojs extiaoidlnaiy and minlhCeis plenipo- 
tentiary 3 Ministers resident 4 ChaiyG* 

! iVaJfams 5 Secretaries of legation and 
' uttaihi* Mini&tei- at a com t are deiioml- 
, nated tin* diplomatic body 

DIPLOMAT'! US (fiom same), the sclent e 
ot diplomas, ot of ancient writing, literary 
and public documents, decrees, charteis, 
Ac , having for its object the deupheimg 
of old wiltlngs and ascertaining their au- 
thenticity, Ac. 

PIPLO'PIA (diploo, double, and opus, 
sight (1) ), in Medium, a disease m the 
eje, which causes the person to see an object ! 
double or treble i 

DIP'NOUS (dipnoo*, w itli two breathing 
apertmes* fiom dts, double, and pnoot, a 
bieitli Gi ), In Kurgeiy, an ejntliet tor 
wounds which liaxe two orifices 
DIP'PINO, among Miners, flic inter- 
ruption or breaking off of the veins of I 
cue, an accident often attended witli much I 
1 1 nu hie before tbe ore tan again be ells- ! 
covered 

DIP'PIMJ NEED'LE, an instrument in- i 
tended to show the magnetic fore e oi tho 
caitli It consists of a magnetic needle, | 
having an axis at right angles to its length, i 
mid passing through its centie of giavltj I 
It Is capable, therefore, of moving freely in 
a vertical direction. When the Instrument 
is placed anj where except cm the magnetic 
meridian, on account of one of its poles 
being nearer to one of the magnetic poles, 
and therefore more strongly attracted, 
than tiie other. It dtps, or points down- 
wards towards that predominating pole, 
and when, by means of a variation c ompass, 
it is adjusted so that its motion coincides 
w’lth the plane of the magnetic mciidian, it 
shows the direction of the magnetic force ; 
and the Intersections of two or more direc- 
tions, formed at different places, point out 
the position of the magnetic pole. The angle 
of dip at a given place 1 b ascertained from a 
graduated circle, to which the needle acts 
as an index ; and the force of the magnetic 
attraction may be ascertained by shifting a 
movable weight along the raised end until 
the needle becomes horizontal. Tn some 
cases, the needle is made to move freely, 
both In a horizontal and vertical direction ; 
in which case, a separate variation compass 
Is not required 

DIP'SAOITS {Lat. ; from dipsakos, the 
teasel : Gr.), In Botany, a genus Including 
the Dipsacua Fullonum, or cultivated teasel, 
reared in great quantities in the west of 
England, and employod for raising the nap 
upon woollen cloths by means of crooked 
awns upon the heads. For this purpose, 
these are fixed on the circumference of a 
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1 irge bmad wheel, whhli turns round while towards the eeiitn of the e.uth Am.j k ! 

th«* cloth i*« held against them. ok RiiiKrnojx, the .untie conipichuidcd 

Dll’TRHA tdtptrros, with two wings betweeu file lines of direction of two con- 

fiotn dis, tw ne , and picron, h whir :Gi) m | spuing forceR DinKmos Wonn, in 

Kntoinologj , an order of in sec Is comprising Diluting, the word w lin h is sonic tunes put 
an immense number of species, of wliteh I at the bottom of a p'agi , .ind ninth begins , , 

the iiouse-tiv is an example Ah Home of i the next page ; 

this order have no whirs, It is dist in- 1 DIRECTOR (dingo, I arrange Lat ), a 1 
gulslied by several peculiarities chaw n from j pc isoii appointed to trails, c< t the affairs of 1 , 
otherwmt < es Behind the wings ls.« pair of | a i>ublie company , as, the direct m of a bank, 1 

, slender bodies, termed halterca, or baHnceis, , i-suiauce ofllc e, Am Dirmtor, in fiur- '' 

> which are always in motion, and ate Rene- r<t\ , a Rroovod probe to dire« t the < dRe of [ 
rally present even when true whirs are not Ithe knife or scissois in opeuiiiR Bmusos 
developed In some species, as the blow-fly, j oi tlstul.e, Am*, that In means of it the i 

; the egg s are hat* lied within the bodj of , subjacent nerve and tendons may remain 

t the parent , in others, as the forest fly, the unhurt | 

| larva underRoes its metamorphosis in the 1)1 RECTORY idm ctonvs, that points to j 
parent's hotly, and the jouug are excluded j some ohieer Lot », a honk (ontiuunR an | 
as popo , alphabetical It ~.t of the inhabitants oi a 

DTPTYOHA, or DirT\OTT (diptachos , , town, with their plates of abode Also, a 
twofold Gr ),in Roman Anthpifti.a publn j book containing dlieefioiis for public w*or 
reRister of tin* unmet, of the consuls and j slop nr religion- services — In Frailer, the 

other imiRisLt.ttes. AmoiiR the early tei mi d tret bo o was Riven to flve otTh ers to 

Christians, tablets, on on® of which were whom the executive authority w.is com- j 
written tiie names of the decease d, and milted in lTlKi It had the appointment , 
on the other those of the livltiR, patilarciiH, and imioval of the mim-teis of state*. Its 1 
bishops, Are., or of those who had done police was at Mist moderate and c onrilia- I 
liny service to the church. They conslsled tore, hut .it last paveRie.it dissatisfaction. 1 
of two lea v es, w lu< I) folded like a hook If Afterexistingfoui v earn, it waso\ ei thrown 
the reRister consisted of more lhan two bj the ascendem \ oi nuoti.i |>a i to I 

lea\ eH, it was a poloploihoo (manifold) DIRGE ulmge I oi ), a sour oi tune, in- i 

DITCH (rfi/ww s, two-tooted* fiom tits, teiidc>d to express Riief, son ow’, and mourn- i 
twice; and poo s, afoot Gi , on account of 1 Iiir ll is a coiruption of the word thrn/e, \ 
the dlspiopnrtionate development of the I with w hie h the Roman Catholic service for I 
hinder leRs), m Zoning}, a genus of rodenis, the dead commences. ! 

between the squirrels ,uicl rats, and ri eat l\ [ DIH, h pi ell x or lu-eparable particle, ! 
reHemblliiR the kangaroo in the enormous which peneiallv has the foi ee ol aptlvafue 
development of the hind leRs and tail The and negative ; as disarm, dmalloiv, disoblige 
ICRXptian Jr i boa has a body eiRht inches | In sonic <*ases, «»\ or, it denotes sepa- 
loriR, and was known to the ancients l>v lation, as hi dishibote, dismount The 
that name. It is f< und in various paits of j Cm ek w’ordd/s (two c ) im ans that auv thing 
Africa, and In Hit* eastern provinces of ' is doubled, the la-1 letlci betnp sonic times 
Siberia. It lives in burrow's, in which It re*- cut off 

poses duriiiRtlie day, cIioosidr the nlRlit for DISABII/ITY fibs, a privative; and habi- 
its excursions, and for obtainnip its food him, n tness Lot i. In Daw, an lucapacftv 

DIPY'RK (jliporoa, twice put in the* flic* under which a pci son labotus, and which 
Gr — doubly acted on by fire), a mineral pi events him fiom enjoyliiR certain Ic*ruI 
occur ! iiir ill minute prisms, composed of benefits Thus, an alien cannot take lands , 
silica, alumina, and lime*. Befoie the blow*- an Infant cannot make valid lontiucts, Arc. 
pipe it becomes phosphorescent, and then 1 1 is pioduc c*d in four wax s \ i/, , by the act 
fuses of God, of the law, of the person, or of his 

Dl'RAE (ill-omened ; Lat ), in the Itoman ancestors Ihaohildi/ differs from m- 

divination, any unusual accidents or un- ability in denotiiiR deprivation of abilJtv , 
common appearances, as sneezing, stum- whereas inability denotes destitution of 
blinR, stratiRO voltes, apparitions, spillhiR ability, either by deprivation or otherwise. 

Balt or wine upon the table nr upon one’s DIHAFFOR'KHT, to abolish forest laws 
clothes, meeting wolves, hare-., toxes, Arc and their oppresslv e pi ivlIeRes with respect I 

DIRECT' (thrertus, straight Lot ),in I .aw, to a lenticular distrh t 
an epithet for the line of ascendants and DISAGGREGATION (dm, privative , and 

descendants in genealogical succession aoctregu, I Ratio r together* Lat ), the act or 

Djkbot, in Astronomy, a term used when a operation of separating an nggiegate body 

planet moves forward in the zodiac accord- Into its component parts 

ing to the natural order and succession of DISC, or DISK (detko* Gr.), the body and 

the signs, in distinction from retrograde, face of the sun, the moon, or a planet, as ir 

Iu Optics, a direct ray Is one wiiich is car- appears to us on the earth ; or the body and 
ried from a point of the invisible object, face of the earth, as it would appear to a 
directly to the eye, without being turned spectator at tlio moon The flxed stars are 
out of its rectilinear direction by any intor- destitute of any apparent, disk, even wdien 

venlng body viewed by the best fcelescopos. ] n Optics, 

DIRECTION, LINE OF (dneetio, from the magnitude of the lens of a telescope, or 

dirigo, I send In a straight line: Lat.), In the width of its aperture Disc, in Bo- 

Mechanics, a line along which a given force tany, the part inside the ray of a radiated 
tends to move a body on which it acts : compound flower, such as Is seen in the 
thus, the line of direction of gravity is marigold or daisy. 
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DI80H AR'G r NG ROD ( dfchnrtjer , to dis- 
charge : Fr.), an Instrument used m elec tri- 
cal expeilments. Il generally consists of 
metal wire with balls at the end, a joint 
in the middle, and a glass handle 
DTROPPLE (disctpnlus,1rom disco, 1 learn 
Lat.), one who learns anyth mg from another’ i 
thus the followers of any teac her, philoso- I 
plicr, &c.,are c’alled disciples In the more 
c nmmon acceptat ton, amoiifr Tiirlst i.ins, tlie 
disciples denote tiiose who were the imme- 
diate’ followers and attendants on Christ, 
of whom there were seventy or seventv- 
two specially selected In him, hut the 
woid is also applied to all Christians, as 
they profess to learn and receive his doc- 
trines and prc*< epts. The words disciple and 
apostle are often synonymously used in the 
gospel history ; but sometimes tlie apostles 
ircriistimruishedfrom disciples, as poisons 
c hosen out ot their number to he the piln- 
c ip.il ministers of icligion 
DLS'CIPLINE (Bame denv ), Biihiection to 
laws, rules, order, and regulations, elthei 
in a moral, ecclesiastical, or milit.uy sense 
Also that < liastisement or external mortifi- 
cation whic li sonic* religious devotees tiitlut 
on tlieniseh es 

DISCliAIM'ER (dis, privative ; and clamo, 
l cry out. Lnt.), in Law, a denial by a tenant 
of his landlord’s title , or the renunciation 
by an ex cent »r before lm has proved a will 
of the execuiorship ; also lneqult\,a plea 
by which the defendant renouncos all claim | 

I to the subic’ct, of the demand made bv the , 

I bill. Tn Patent Law, tlieforui.il renuncin- ! 

lion in wilting <*f some thing claimed in the i 
specification 

DIR'COKD (discord ni, fiom discors, dlsso- 1 
mint. Lnt), In Music, a union of sounds 
which the ear receives with dislike, who- j 
I her they are produced together or in suc- 
cession. A discord imv, however.be happily j 
Introduced Into a musical composition; m i 
which case, it adds to the’ plea-uue pio- 1 
dueed by the chord into which it is ic- 1 
solved, and for which the discordant note i 
h a preparation 

i DIS'POUNT, in Commerce, an allowance! j 
1 made on a hill or any otliei debt not vet ’ 

1 become due, in consideration of immediate | 
i payment, or any deduction fiom the iua- j 
tomary price of an article The discounts 
at hanking establishments aie usually the | 
amount of legal interest paid by the bor- 
rower, ami deducted fiom tbe sum hoi- 
rowod at the commence, men t of flic* e red it I 
To discount a lull of exchange, signifies I 
to pay It befoi e it 1 b due, deducting a 
certain pai t of the sum for tlie ae connno- , 
datlon i 

DISCOV'ERY (dfconvnr, to discover : Fr ), 
1u Law, tliediselosingor revenlliiganytlilng 
by a defendant in Ills answer to u bill filed 
against him In a court of equity, 
DI80RBTIVK (discretus, separated ; Lat.), 
In Logic, an epithet applied to a proposition 
expressing some distinction, opposition, or 
variety, by means of but, though, yet, &c ; 
»h, men change their dresses, but not their 
Inclinations. 

DIS'OUH (Lat.; from diskos ; Gr), In An- 
tiquity, a quoit made of i i on, and sometimes 
perforated in the middle. The players did 


not try to h't a mark, but to throw the 
quoit as far as they could. 

DISOUTIENT (discutw, I dispel • Lat), a 
medicine or application which disperses 

I am coagulated fluid, or tumour. 

DJSK'ASE, any state of a living body in / 
which the natural functions of the organs 1 
arc interrupted or disturbed, either by de- 
fective or pi eternal mal action. A disease 
mm affect the wdiole body, or a particular 
limb or part of the body, and such paii.al 
affection of the hotly is called a local or 
topual disease 

DIR INFECTION (dm, privative , and w- | 
fcctus, tainted Lat ), in Medicine, puriflea- i 
turn from infected matter. 

DISINTEGRATION (dm, privative; and 
in tear at to, a making whole * Lnt), the act 
of separating integrant parts of a substance, 
as distinguished from decomposition or the 
sepaiation of constituent parts Geologists 
speak of the disintegration of rocks under 
atmospheric influences 
DISJUNCTIVE (disjungo, I separate: I 
Lat), in Grammar, an epithet for eonjunc- 1 
turns w’hleh unite sentences, hut separate I 

the sense, as but, nor, <Xrc A Disjunctive 

PitoeoHinoN, in Logic, is one consisting 
of twooi more c ategoi uvil parts connected 
disjunctively, and therefore stated alter- 
natively, aH ‘ it. was day or night ’ A Dis- 

junctive Syiji.oot.SM Is one in which the 
liinior proposition Is disjunctive; as ‘the 
earth moves in either a circle or an ellipsis , 
but it does not move in a circle, therefore 
it moves in an ellipsis ’ 

DISLOCATION (dm, privative; and lo- 
catio, a pi u lug . Lai ), a displacement of om 
part w lt.lt reference to anot her. 

DIRMKM'BEKED (d fines tnbrer, to dlsmem- 
Ikm /V.), In Heialdry, an epithet for birds 
that have nelthei feet nor legs ; and also 
tor llous and other animals whose members 
.ire separated 

DLSPATOH'ES (dtptchen • Fr.), In Politics, 
a packet of letters sent by a public officer, 
on some affan of state or public, business. 

DISPENSATION (dispensatio : Lat), 111 
Ecclesiastic il affairs, tlie granting of a li- 
cence, or the licence Itself, to do what is 
loi bidden bv laws or canons or to omit 
something which Is commanded. Also, n 
system of pi maples and rites enjoined : as 
the Mosaic dispensation, that is, the Levlti 
i.it law and utes 

DIKPEN'SATORY (disponent onus, relat I i 
lug to management : Lat ),. or Phaumaco- 
puc'ia, an authorized volume containing 1 1 
direc turns for compounding medicines. 

DlSPKR'MOrTR (die, twice ; and sj>erma,& 
seed : Gr), in Botany, an epithet for fruits 
which contain only two Beeds. 

DISPER'SION ( dispergo , 1 scatter about: 
Lnt ), In Optics, the separation of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays, during refraction, 
ac Ising from their different refraugibllitles. 
In Medicine, tho removing of inflam- 
mation from a part, and restoring It to its 
healthy state 

DISPLAY'ED (dfployer, to spread out; 
Fr ), in Heraldry, a term applied to the po- 
sition of an eagle, or any other bird, when 
It iserect, with its wings expanded or spread 
out. 
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DISPOSITION (dispositio: Lot), in Ar- consonance: it is synonymous with discord, 
chltecture an arrangement of tlie whole w Inch see. 

! design: it differs from distribution , which D 1ST AN OK (Fr.; from duto, I am sepa- 

relates to the arrangement of the Internal rated from: Lat.) t Link of, in Perspec- 
parts. tive, a right line drawn from the eye to | 

| DISPUTATION (disjmtatio : Lat.), In the the principal point; the point of distance I j 
I schools, a contest, either bjr words or in being a point in the horizontal line at a j 
1 writing, on some point of learning, for a distance fnnn the principal point equal to i 

degree, prize, or for an exercise. Also « that of Lhoeyc from the same Distance, j 

i verbal controversy respecting tlie truth of as applied to the turf, is a length of 240 
Borne fact, opinion, or argument ; as when yards from the winning-post of a raie- 
1 Paul disputed with the Jews in the syna- course. Precisely at, this spot is fixed a post 
gogue corresponding with others, but having a 

DISQUISITION ( distjuuitio , an invcstl- gallery callable of bolding three or four 
gation : Lat), an inquiry Into tlie nature persons, which is called the didanco-jiost. 

, hu d properties of any problem, question. In this gallery, as well as In that of the wln- 
! Ac., with the Intention of acquiring or Im- n lug-post, before the horses start each heat, 
parting a correct knowledge regarding it. a person 1 b stationed holding a crimson 
1 1 DISRUPTION (disrum)>o, I break asun- ting; during tlie time the horses are ruu- 
| der : Lot.), in Geology, a term applied to tlie nhig, cac h ling is suspended fi om the front 
| \Jolent separation of rocks by an earth- of the gallerv to which if belongs, and Is in- 
qunke. c Hm*d forward ns a horse p isses either post. ' 

DISSECTION ( disseco , I cut up* Lat), It there happen to be nm lioise which lias 1 
the methodical opening of an organized not come up to the distance-post before the . 
body, for the puiposc of examining its Hist horse in that he it has reached 1 lie 
structure and uses. Le Gendre observes, winning-post, such horse is said to bo * dis- I 
that the dissection of a liumuii body , oven tamed,’ and is thereby disqualified for i 
dead, was held a sacrilege till the time of running any more during that race I 

Francis I.: and that he has goon a consul- DIHTEM'PER, lit the Vctcrin.uy art, a , 
tatlon held by the divines of Salamanca, at disease Incident to dogs, horses, and other 1 

the request of Charles V., to settle the quos- domestic animals In Painting, tlie use , 

tlcm whether or not It were lawful, in point of colours mixed with size and watei On a | 
of conscience, to dissect a human body for small scale tins is called body-colour paint- 1 
the purposes of anatomical science. ing. The old painters made use of white of 

DISSE'ISIN or DISSE'IZIN, In Law, a egg, or Ihe glutinous juice of the young 
i wrongful putting out of him who is seised branches of the fig tree*. 

I of the freehold in lands : It is either sinyle DISTICH uhstuho from dm, double; and 1 
, disseisin, or disseisin by force, more properly stuhns, a \ erse : Or.), a couplet or couple of 
called deforcement. ver-es In poetry making complete sense. | 

DISSENTER ( dissenUo , I think other- DISTILLATION (dis, apart , and stillo, I 1 
wise: Lat.), one who separates from the scr- trickle : Lat.), the evaporation and BUbse- ;i 
\ ice and worship of any established clmi ch quent condensation of liquids Its dfscov eiy 
In England, therefore, the word Is paiticu- has been ascribed to the alchemists, though ! \ 
larlyapplicd to those who do not conform to it was probably known to the Arabians in 1 j 
the tites ami service of Us church as by law* very early times. On the large scale. It is ! 
established The principles o» which dis- used for the production of ardent spirits 1 
sentew separate from the church of England in distilleries There are two distinct pro- 
are the right of private judgment, and cesses m the operations of the distiller : the 
liberty of conscience. They maintain that llist Is tlie formation of alcohol from sugar , 
Christ, and he alone, is the head of the the second, the separation of flie alcohol 
church, and that they how to no authoiify, lrom the fluid, Ac., with which it is aasoci- > 
In matters of religion, but that which pro- tiled In most cases, even tlie formation of | 
coeds from him In England the Ptcsbv- sugar is a part of the distiller’s business ill 
tcrians are dissenters, in Scotland tlie Ej.is- this count ty, as the substance employed Is 
copal tans. cither mult, or a mixture of raw grain and 

DISSE'PTMENT ( disscpi mention , fiom malt The process consist slu the infusion of i 
dtssepio, I hedge off: Lot ), in Rotam, a the ground grain ami malt, with constant | 
partition or septum formed In ovarle*, by agitation, In a cei f.dn quantity of water, at [ 
the united Bides of the carpels, wlieteby a proper temp< latuie, in the mash tun. 
colls are formed. After some time the resulting wort is run 1 

DISSIPATION ( dis8i]iatw , a scattering : off, fresh watei is added, and the process Is 
Lot.), in Physics, the Insensible loss or waste repeated until scaiccly anything soluble ; 
of the minute parts of a body, w) i icli fly off remains When the worts are collected, 1 
By means of It, the body Is diminished, or they me made to ferment, by tlie addition I 
consumed. of good yeast ; and when the fermentation ! 

DISSOL'VENT (diasolvo, I dissolve : Lat ), is over, the wash. Is subjected to the action 
or Solvent, In Chemistry, a menstruum, or of heat : the splrll distils over and Is con- 
anyth Ing which has the power of converting densed To purify and strengthen it, by 
a solid substance into a fluid ; thus, water separating the watei and fusel oil, it is dia- 
ls a dissolvent of salts. In Medicine, any tilled a second time Sometimes it is purl- 

remedy supposed capablo of dissolving cal- fled by filtration through i hareoaL The oil 
| cull or other concretions in the body. couicb ovei most abundantly towards the 

1 DISSONANCE ( dl8aonantia , from dissuno, end of the distillation, when tho weak spirit 

1 disagree fu sound : Lat ), In Music, a false I whf cb remains requires an elevation of tem - 
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purature, which is also favourable to tlie 
evaporation of the oil The process la not 
difficult to be explained Tho diastase of 
the malt changes the starch of the raw 
grain Into sugar , the fermentation changes 
| the sugar into alcohol , the distillation 
separates the alcohol from tho remaining 
; fluid, on account of its boiling at a low* r 
, temperature: the second distillation re- 
j moves still more of the water and oil, on 
1 account of the low tomperatui e at whh h the 
i comparatively stiong solution of alcohol 
evaporates. The product of spirit fiom a 
given quantity of grain depends greatly on 
; the skill and attention of the distiller The 
spirit which comet, over in the beginning of 
tin* llr&t distillation is teimed first shot, 
that whh li comes over last, feint : the Bpirit 
before the second distillation is called low 
whim. Proof spirit is a mixture of about 
equal parts, by weight, of absolute alcohol 
ami water. Great improvements have been 
I in.ide in distillation: with some of the 
I more perfec t stills, a pure and sirong spirit 

eau he obtained by one distillation 

Dkhtkuotivk Distillation, tho produc- 
tion of gases, acids, &c., by subjecting 
organic substances to a he .if which causes 
j them to ho decomposed. In this way coal 
go s is obLuiued limn bituminous coal, 

and pyroligneous acid ft tun wood Fuao- 

I tional Distillation, distillation can led 
! on at several different degrees of tempera- 
ture, the product of each distillation, at a 
! given degree, being kept separate from the 
others 

DISTINCTION {dieting no, I make adlf- 
, fen nee: Lot.), In Argumentation, the ud- 
i mission ot what ib said by an adversary, to 
1 he true in one sense, but uot in another 
, ; Thus, if it be asserted that ‘age is vene- 
l| ruble, ’ we may distinguish, by admitting 
; this to he true of a virtuous old ago, hut 
J I denying it of one that is corrupt . 

, ! DIR'TOMA, a genus of intestinal worms 
[See Flu kb] 

DISTRESS' ( distringo , 1 stral n hard : Lat.), 
in Law, the proceeding of entoriug upon 
I land and houses, and seizing the movable 
property, growing crops, <fcc , with a view 
; of selling the same for the purpose of satis- 
fying some claim. Landlords have a right 
of distress for rent which has become due 
A distress cannot be made after sunset, or 
before sunrise Gates cannot be broken 
open, nor can the outer door of a dwelling- 
house or building be forced open In order 
to make a distress. The goods distrained 
cannot be sold until five days from the 
making of the distress have expired, Cei- 
taln species of personal chattels are exempt 
from distress, particularly the utensils and 
instruments of a person’s trade and profes- 
sion— If iu actual use All distresses for 
rent must be made by day. But If the 
tenant fraudulently removes goods from 
the premises, the landlord may, within 
thirty dayB, seize such goods, wheiever 
found, unless they are sold for a valuable 
consideration "before the seizure. [See lt»- 
plevin ] 

DISTRIBUTION ( distnbutio • Lat ), the 
act of dividing or separating ; as, the distri- 
bution of property among children, oi the 
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distribution of plants Into genera and spe- 
cies. — In Architecture, the dividing and 
disposing!)! the several pints of a building, 
according to some plan, or to the rules of 

the art In Medicine, the circulation of 

the chyle with the blood In Prlntlug, 

thelnveisc ol composition It consists in 
tin owing the types or letters., one by one, 
into those < ompaitmeuts of the cases to , 
winch they belong - — In Logic, a term Is j 
said to be distributed m a proposition when j 
It Is employed in its full extent, ho as to | 
comprise every thing to which the term t an j 
be applied Thus man is weak., where the ! . 
term man la distributed, and weak undisti i- j 
buted, slme theie aie other things ucik !| 

besides man Dihtiubijtivr Jimice, ! 

justice so administered by a judge is to 1 
give every man Ins dm — DisutlBr'i ivk, 
m Grammar, an epithet for words which 
serve to distribute things into their seve- 
ral orders, as each, either, every, &c 

DISTRICT {distrains, stretched our • 
Lot), a woid applicable to any portion of 1 
land or country, or to anv part of u cite or | j 
town, which i-. defined by law oi agreement j j 
A governor, a prelect, or a judge may lmve j 
his district, or states unci piov luces may be 
divided Into dxstuctstor public meeting", ! 

tho exercise of elective lights, ,V ( Dis- ! I 

tiiict, in Law, that ciicuiC or teriitory I 
within which certain laws may be In fon e, l 
or regarding which < ertain i egulatlous, iW , 
m ly have been made I 

DIRTRLN'GAS (you arc to distrain : Lat ), 
a wilt in common law proceedings ad- 
dressed to the sheriff, (iiiectiug him to com- 
pel the appearance of a defendant, or to dis- 
train the goods of a defendant In Chan- , 

eery, a writ called a distringas issues to 
compel the appearance ot a corporation 
aggregate Also nwrir to restrain the Bank 
of England from ti.un.len mg stock or pay- , 
ing dividends. 

DIT11 YllAM'BUS ( Dithurambos , Bacelius ■ 
Or), a sort of hymn anciently sung iu 
honour of Bacchus, full of excitement and . 
poetical rago : any poem written with wild- I 
ness The dithyramlne poetry was vet \ 
hold and irregular, tor the poets not only 
took the liberty to coin new words for the i 
purpose, hut made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much to the 
wild miigultlcenre of this kind ot compo- 
sition. 

DI'TONE ( ditonos ; from dis, double , and 
tonus, a tone. Or.), In Music, an Intel \ il 
comprehending two tone's 

DITREM'ATOUS. [See Monotrkma- 
toub.] 

DTTRTHED'RIA (dis, twice ; tns, tlirico ; 
and hedra, a base : Or.), in Mineralogy, a 
genus of crystals with six sides or planes ; 
being formed of two trigonal pyramids 
joined base to base, without any interme- 
diate column. 

DITTANY OF CRETE, a species of 
marjoram used asa febrifuge, the Origanum 
dictamnus of botanists, a uative of Oandia. 

DITTO (detto, said : Ital.), contracted into 
Do, in books of accounts, signifies ‘the 
afoi esaid.’ It is used to avoid repetition. 

DIURET'ICS ( diourftikos , promoting a 
di-chfiige of urine* Or), medicines which 
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have the power to promote or Increase tlie 
i discharge of urine. 

j DIITR’NAL AltCH { diurvus . daily • Lat ), 

! In Astroiiomj, the arch or number of de- 
| giees that t)ie sun, moon, or stars describe 

between their rising and setting. Didii- 

naij Motion of a planet, so many decrees 
and minutes ns any plane moves in twentj - 
four hours 

RIV AN' tan audience chamber Turk 1, a. 

' conm il-i hamber or court, in wlnt h justice 
| is administered in tlie eastern nations, 
pirtnuUrly among the Turks. There ait 
two sorts of divans that of the grand srig- 
I ntor, tailed the council of state, winch cou- 
! sists of seven of the print ipal otTicersof tilt* 

! empire , and th.it. of the grand vi/aer, com- 
post'd of six other vi/.lers oi councillors of 
1 state, with the chancellor, anti secretaries 

, )f state, for the disri ibution of juslitt 

; The word dirun , in fui key, also denotes a 
J kind of stage, vvhith is alwavs found in the 
I halls of the palaces, ami In the apai fluents 
of private persons Ii Is covered with 
costly tapestry, and lias a number of 
embroidered cushious leaning against the 
wall . tho master of the house ret lines on 
it when he receives visitors From tins, a 
kind of sofa lias obtained the name of divan. 

DIVA KM HATE ( dtvnnro , I spread out: 
Lot), ill Iiotarn, ail epithet for n blanch 
winch spreads out wide, oi forms an obtuse 
angle with the stem it is also applied to 
peduncles and petioles 

RIVKK'GENT {ill, asunder; and ?>w/o, I 

turn: Lot), spreading out Divkuoing 

] . i n Rft, 1 n Geom eti v , th< we wh k h c on stall f I v 

leccde from each other. Divkhoint 

Hays, in Opt.l(s, those lays which spiead 
out more and more ns they recede from 
their soime • opposed to comm pent Hon- 
< ave glasses remh r the ravs divergent ami 

convex ones convergent DivnitniNC, 

Series, In Mathematics, a series the tenns 
of which always become larger the futther 
thev are continued 

DIVERSION (divertn, I turn a different 
way • Lut), in Military tactic s, an attack on 
mi enemv, by making a movement towatds 
a point that. 1 b weak and undefended. In 
older to draw his forces off from continuing 
operations in anothoi quarter 

DIVIDEND (dimdcndnm, something to 
lie divided . Lot ), the part nt propoition cd 
pi oflts which the members of a society or 
public company receive at stated periods, 
according to the share they possess in the 
capital or common stock of the* concern 
The term is applied also to the annual 
Inter est paid by government on various 
public debts, in this sense, the order by 
which stockholders receive their interest 
is called a dividend warrant, and the portions 
of interest not called for are denominated 
unclaimed dividends It also signifies the 
sum a creditor receives from a bankrupt's 

estate Dividend, in Arithmetic, the 

number to be divided into equal parts by 
the divisor 

nivi-nivi, the Indian name of a legu- 
minous free, Ccesalptma comma, growing 
In South America, the pods of which are 
very rich in astringent principles, and me 
employed in ta ming leather. 
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PIVJ'NA COMM EMIT A LA the name b> J 
which Dante’s gicat poem Is known, al- ! i 
though its author styled It only La Com - , 
media , saying, that lie called it a Corned v I 
because, « oniiary to the iashion of tragedy, 

It begum with sorrow and ends with jov. 

It vv m not published entire until after 
Dante’s death, vvhn h oc curred in 1TJ1 Tlie 
poem, written in tori i nna, is 1 lie storv of 1 
n vision, and Isdlv Ided into three book 1 ', the I 
Inferno, the I’urtr itm 10 , and the Pai tdiso 
(Hell, I’nrgitoiv, md H<* a en), vvhil her lie | 
supp« tsfs hiniM if m sjni ir in be mu < essivoly 
iiansportc'd Much of 1 1 if* poem is a I lego- 
ileal .m he himself stated t<> Ids friends, 
telling them Mini it had manv menu lugs 
Dante was a sluceie sou of the church, Imt | 
helias nnsjiai imrlv alt u keel the papal eouri, j 
and meed the necessity of icforin Them ! 
an manv p is*, na s of stern invective*, and I 
bitter indignation, dire cteel against persons , 
and cities, Imi Him are not wanting In- i| 
stances of vivid descilptiou and tendei j 1 
beauty Ills great excellence however, is | 
thouglit to consist in ids mastery over the | 
feelings, and Ids acquaintance with tin* 1 
workings of the heart it man Many trans- 
lations have been mane Into English, and 
almost all otin i Euiopenu languages have | 
their own vei slims The Italian editions I 
have been vorj iiitineious, and the disqul- j 1 
sitions and commentaries upon it would fill ' j 
a library of respect tide sl/e ! i 

DIVINATION ( divinaho • Lat\ the pit - i i 
tendc'dait of discerning future even is, oi ; 
such ns cannot l»c* known bv oidinary or !; 
natural means The ancient philosophers i 
divided divination Into two kinds, natural ,j 
and aitiflcial. Natural divination wns sup- j | 
posed to be effected b\ a kind of Inspiration 1 
or divine afflatus, artificial divination In J 1 
certain rites, or observances, wlih h wo have 
explained under their rosnertlvo titles All | 
the ancient Aslith tubes had inodes of ii 
divination: the Egyptians and Greeks had J 
their orach's; and, with tin Romans, divi- I 
nation and wifa licrift were brought Into a 
kind of system, ami constituted part of their | 
lellguni In truth, there lias hardly been a 
nation discovered, which hart advanced 
liejond the lowest barbarism, Mint did not 
piactise some kinds of dtvinat mu ; and even 
in the ages In which reason lias most pre- 
vailed over feeling, tin* belief hi the power 
of discerning fuiuro events lias been enter- 
tained Even tlie wlso Socrates was wont 
to assert Mint the* seiein e of divination w*as 
necessary foi all person** who would go- 
vern successful!* either cities or their own 
families. 

Dl'VINO (dipi-uv.io dive: Nar), tho art 
of descending underwater to a considerable 
depth, ami remaining them for a length of 
time, as occasion may require The practice 
of diving is resort cal to for the recovery of 
things that have been lost in the water. An ! 
apparatus is now very generally employed, 
in which the head of tlie diver is covered by 
a helmet of thin sheet copper, largo enough ' 
to admit of its easy motion, and capable of J 
containing from six to eight gallons of air 
The helmet mine* pi oil v far down on the ! 
breast and back, and lias In front three eye- 
hole*., covered with glass, and protected by ! 
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| brass. xvJn Tins helmet is united to a cannot easily overset, even if It meet a 
I watei prool < novas jacket l>\ means of rivets, sunken rock Blgnals render communlca- I 
I so tightly that no water can be introduted turn between the diveis and thoBe above 
! to the hot 1> of the diver The junction of very simple and effective By letting air 
i the helmet and i-u ket is stuffed, so that it tlnough a stopcock into a watei -tight com- 
m iv t la«-p the vhonldeis of tlie diver tlnnlj p.irtmentln the upper part, the hell becomes 
A leather heir passes round the neck, to so light as to ascend, and by hating water , 
w hu It are at t ached two weights, one before into tho same compartment, the bell is made 1 
and the othei behind, eat h about, 4olbs , in sufficiently hea\y to descend Tho divers, 
order that tin diver mn\ dost end with faci- therefore, hn\e the machine completely un- 
lit v , but, t<> pm\ Ide against any ai i idenf der their own control | 

when he is it t he liottom, the belt is seemed DIVISIBILITY (dimsibiha, that may ho 

with a lunkle hi fiont, width lie can in divided* Lid ), that property by which tho 
sLmtly unfasten , and thus, dropping the paiticiesof matter In all bodies ate capable 
weights, lit rises to the surlace. The diver ot mechauu ai sepal at ion or disunion from | 

Is supplied wiili fiesh air by means of a one another As it is evident that a body 
j fi< xible waterproof pipe, whnli enters the Is extended, so it is no less evident that it 
bat k ot t lie helmet, and communicates with is divisible , for, suit o no two pat tides of 
,ni 1 1 r pump at woik ibo\e m flu* vessel matter ran exist in the same plate, it fol- i 
tioiu which the di ter descends Prom tho lows that they are really disLim l from eat li 
1 hatk pair of the helmet also theie issues other, whnli is all that is meant by being j 
an eduction pipe, to allow the escape of tho divisible In tins sense, the least conceit - 
bicitlied m In order that theilivci may able paitlcle must still be divisible, since I 
give not lie t" the attendants at the top, it will consist of parts w Inch will be really j 
when he lequitcs a hook, tmkle, bucket, distinct Thus f ii, extension maj be con- ] 
or.iny alteration in the supply of fresh all, sidered as dl\ nled into an unlimited mini- 
i lie is furnished with a single line, winch her of pai is, but w 1th respect to the limits 
| pasms under his right aim Lie descends of the actual divisibility wo are still in the 
I fftnn the side of the vessel bj means either dirk That uiatttr nia\, even with the 
] of a tope or wooden laddei loaded at the means atom disposal, he divided to a sm- 
' low'd end (hut more fieijuenlh b\ the fen- jnismg extent, is easily proved by many 
j men When lie inches the liottom, the simpleexprriiricnls A single gram ot sul- 
| tope Is let down, till it becomes black, to pliatc of coppcc, or blue vitnol, will com* 

, prevent the motion of tho vessel from niunicato a flue ' /uic tint to five gallons of 
affec tine him , and lie c lines a line In lus uafet In this case, the sulphate is at- 
h md, lit it he max, when nee essarx, letuin teuualed at least leu imlliou times Odoms 
to the i ope. If he lets it go To make him- ire capable* of yet. wider diffusion • a ample \ , 
sell as i oinfoitahlc* as possible under xvatei , gi.iln of musk is sufficient to porimne i I 
he puts on two suits of flannel, over xvlm h loom for twenty years, 
lit* has a chess oi watc*rpioof c loth, xvlm li DIVIS'IOJv u liniio. Lot), the act of »< - 
on t it ely cmxeis his body, tlieomx apertuics painting any emtire bodies Into parts — 
being at, the lit < k and wrists, and these art* DIVISION, in Atithmetn, one of the four 
water-tight. The diver is thus et a) ileal to luudamcntnl rule's, by which we find how 
I lenialn several hoiirs.it, a time under w.itei, often a less niimhei, called the divisor, is 
■ all the while peiiec tly dry, his motion being contained m a greater, called the dividend , 

1 retideird (fuilo steady by weights attach*, d the number of times which the divisor is ! 
to Ids shoes contained in I lie dividend being termed the 

DI'VING-BKLL, a ineili.uiic.il contilv- i/twht nt Division, in ldimic , the dlvid- | 

, ante, by wdilcli persons may descend below nig tho uitei val of ail oct i\e into a mini- ! 

i t lie snrl.u e of tin* w iter and remain there her of less intervals The f emit h and fifth 

ii tor some time without In convenience It divide the oc lave perfectly, though differ- ! 
is most usuallv made in thefaim of a trim- enlly when the llflli is below, and serves 

1 cated cone, the smaller and uppc'i end l>c*ing «b ii bass to the foui rh, the division Is called 
closed and the huger open, and it is used htmuouual, hut when the fourth is below 
for the recovery of property that is sunk in u is called arithmetimi — Division, among 
xvrec ks, Ac Of late years It lias also been Logicians, the unfolding of a complex 
'much employed to assist in laying the idea, by enumerating the simple ideas of 

1 foundations of buildings underwater. To which it is composed. In Rhetoric., tho 

I illustrate tho principle of this machine, aiiangement of a discourse under several 

tak<‘ a glass tumbler and plunge it into heads Division, part of an army, as a 

water with the mouth downwards; you biigade, a squudion, or platoon A pHrt 

will find that vei v little water will ilse into of a fleet, or a select number of ships under 
the tumh'er, wliUli will be evident if you a separate commander, and distinguished ! 
place a piece of cork inside; for its upper l>\ a particular flag 

side will he peifeolly dry , the air which was DIYIR'ION OF LA'BOUlt, in Political j 
in the tumbler having prevented the en- Kconomy, an expression employ cal to de- ] 
trance of the waiter. But, as air is com- signate that apportionment of occupations, |! 
Picssible, it cannot entirely exclude the* by means of which an individual labourer 
water, which condenses it a little, by pies- is restricted to the repeated execution of 
sure Modern Improvements have rendered the same operation, or at least of a small 
this apparatus perfect. The air pumped in number of operations. Adam Smith said 
not only supplies the divers, but empties that, the supeiioiity of civilized nations 
the la'll of water It is made heavy enough over savages is entirely owing to tins 
] to sink itself , and Is so constructed that it I regulation ; and lie pointed out that the 
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advantages attending It are 1. That work- left dry by tlie sea, or are rendered so bj 
men do not loae time by quitting one kind pumping They arc used for building, ro- 
of occujMtion for another, by having to pairing, and examining ships, 
change their places, positions, or imple- DOOK'ET(eD< 7 /«!f/i', a ticket : Fr.), in Law, 
taents. 2 That the mind and hand acquire an abridgod eutiy of nil Instrument or pro- 
a wonderful skill in performing simple and ceediug on a &mull piece of paper or pan li- i 
often repeated operations. S That the di- mcnt. ' 

| vision of labour leads to the discovery of DOCK'YARD, an arsenal, containing all 1 
| contrivances for the abridgment of labour, sorts of naval stores and timber for shlp- 
It reduces each operation to a very Bimple, building. In England, the royal dockyards . 
and often-repeated process; and it is this ate at Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, j 
kind of labour which is most easily per- Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheeruess, where ! 


formed by Implements or machinery. 

DIVO'RCE ( divortium , from timer to, I 
separate : Lai ), a separation, by law, of 
husband and wife It is either a divorce d 
vinculo matrimonii, that is, a complete 
dissolution of the marriage bond, by which 
the parties become as entirely disconnected 
as those who have not been joined in wed- 
| lock; or a divorce ii mensA et thorn (fiom 
i lied and board), by which the parties ai e 
I legally separated, but not unmarried Di- 
, vorces are now obtained in the Court of 
Divorce, in consequence of adulterj on the 
part of the wife, or of adultery, with cruelty 
or certain other serious offences, on the 
part of the husband, unless the petitioner 
has connived at or condoned the adultery, 
or been guilty of adultery also, or has too 
long delayed bringing the matter into 
court A divorce d mensA el thoro Is now 
termed n judicial separation, and is obtained 
on account of cruelty on the part of the 
husband or wife, or adultery alone on the 
part of the husband: it gives the wife, as 
to property and in other respects, the con- 
dition of a feme sole. Damages may be 
obtained by the injured husband from the 
co-resporulcnt or paramour ; more or less 
of the fortune brought by the guilty wife 
may he allotted to the support of the chil- 
dren of the dissolved marriage; and whe- 
ther the marriage is dissolved, or there Is 
only a judicial separation, on petition of 
the wife, an order for alimony to her may 
he made. An appeal lies from this court 
to the House of Lords ; but after the time 
limited for this purpose has expired, or 
the decree has been confirmed, tin* par- 
ties may marry as if the prior marriage had 
been dissolved by death 

DOBEREITfER’S LAMP, a small Instru- 
ment for obtaining Instantaneous light, in 
whh h a jet of hydrogen gas is inflamed by 
coming into contact with spongy platinum. 

DOCE'TiE (dokisu, an opinion: Or.), n 
sect that looked upon all the acts and suf- 
ferings of Christ as having taken place 
only In appearance. 

DOUIM'AS Y, or the DOCIMAS'TIO ART 
(dokimasia, an examination, from dokimazo, 

I prove : Or.), the art of assaying metals, 
or separating them from foreign matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity 
of metallic substance contained in any ore 
or mineral. 

DOCK (docks : Oerrn .), an artificial basin 

for the reception of ships. Wet Docks 

are constructed with gates, which, when 
shut, keep the ship afloat at low water. 
Thej are used for loading or unloading 

vessels out of the Influence of the tide. 

D*t Docks, called also graving docks, are 


many of Her Majesty's ships and vessels of 1 
war arc generally moored during peace, and 1 
such as wont repairing are taken into the 
docks and refitted. i 

DOCTOR (a teaohor Lat ), a person w ho j , 
Iiiih passed all the degrees of a faculty, and i 
Is empowered to practise and teach It, oi, 
according to modem usage, one who has J 
received the highest device in a faculty ' 
The tltlo of doctor originated at the same 1 
time with the establishment of uni vet si- 
ties, and is either confei ted publicly with 
certain ceremonies, or by diploma. We 
have doctors of divinity (D D.) ; of Medi- 
cine (M.D ) . of Civil Law (I) C.L 1 ; and of ' 
Laws (LL.D), the t\u> last being fie- 
quently honorary merely In (jet many 
there are doctors of Philosophy (Pli. D ) , 

DOCTRINAIRES (Fr), a party In the 
French chamber of deputies on the second I 
restoration of the Bourbons, who would 1 
rank themselves neither among the friends 1 
of absolute power, not* among the defemiet s | 
of the revolution. The> opposed t lie ulti a- ; 
royalists, and took a middle com so, avow- | 
ing themselves the supporters of a const]- j 
tutlonal monarchy 

DOCTRINE (doctnna: Lat ), a principle 
or position In any science, laid down us 
true by an Instructor therein Thus, the I 
doctrines of the dospcl aie the prim JpleH or i . 
truths taught by Christ and lus apostles | 
But, as any tenet or opinion is a doctrine, M 
doctrines may be either true or false. j ’ 

DOC' UMEN T (doc amentum, a proof : Lat), ! 
any official or authoritative paper, contain- 
ing written instructions or cvidonce 
DOD'DER ( todter , the slayer : Tent , be- 
cause injurious to plants), the common 
name of some parasitical plants, belonging 
to the genus Ouscuta, nat. ord Cuscutacctr 
The two British species attach themselves 
to hops, flax, nettles, &c. 

DODEC'AOON ( dfideka , twelve ; andgOrna, 
an angle : Or.), a regular polygon of twelve 
sides. Its area is equal to the square of 
one of its sldeB multiplied by 11 106 
DO'DECAHE'DKON ( dodeka , twelve; and 
hedra, a base ; Or ), one of the five Platonic ! 
bodies, or regular solids Its surface cou- 1 
gists of twelve equal and regular pentagons, 1 
and is found by multiplying the square of ! 
the side of one of Its pentagons by 20*64578, I 
and its solid contents by multiplying the 
cube of one of the same sides by 7*66312 
DODEGA-N'DRIA (dodeka, twelve; and 
an#r, a male: Or.), the 11th class in the 
Linnsean system of Botany, comprehending 
those plants which have flowers with twelve 
stnmenB and upwards, aB far as nineteen 
inclusive, as djer's w-eed, purslane, house- 
leek, &c. The essential character is, that ' 
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the stamens, however numerous, are in- 
serted into the receptacle 
DO'DO, the popular name of an extinct 
bird, which foi merly lived in the Mauritius, 
the Indus inept us of naturalists It was an 
unwieldy creature, with short wings anil a 
strong beak, the upper mandible being 
curved. So scanty is the ev hlence of its 
former existence, that some naturalists 
have doubted whethci such a bud as 
the Dodo ever lived Its place amongst 
the birds has nlso been debated, but it 
would seem best clas-<sl with »iu giuuml 
pigeons. 

DODO'NIAN, in Antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, because he was wot sluppi d 
in a temple built In the forest of Dodon i, 
where was the most celebrated, nnd, it is 
said, the most am lent orai lo in (iieei e 
DOG (dogghe Dut I, the Cam * fauului 
an animal well known for his attachment 
to mankind [Roe Cawik 3 
DOG'BANE, the common name of plants 
belonging to the genus Apocvnum, uai ord 
Apocynacece. The A. androsienu folium is n 
perennial North American plant, the root 
of which is intensely hitter and nau-eoiis, 
mid is emplojed in the form of a powder 
for the same purposes as ipecacuanha 
J)OG'-DA VS. [See Oanjo'UXak Da VS J 
DOG'-FISII, in Ichthyology, tin* popular 
mine of sovenil species of shark Although 
liog-llsbes ran ly venture to attack mankind, 
tliej commit great ravages in the llsheiies 
In their voracity The Hesh of all the spe- 
eies is hard, dry, and unpalatable, requiring 
to be well Boaked before it is eaten , but a 
i onsidei able quantity of oil is obtained fi om 
the liver Tlie rough skin of tlie Sep Uiitm 
('at ulus, or common dog-iish, is used by 
joiners and other artificers for polishing 
wood, &e. 

DOG'-STAlt, or Biuiur, a star of the first 
magnitude In tlie constellation Came major 
(the gi eater dog; Lot.), it is the brightest 
of all the fixed stars. 

DOG'WOOI), a name applied, in England, 
lo any of the shrubby species of Comae, 
uat. ord Comaceiv ; in the West Indies, to 
tlie Discidia Erythnna, nat. ord. Leguwt- 
uosce. The former are mere ornamental 
shrubs; tlie latter yields a powerful nar- 
cotic. The Comm sangumea, or cornel- 
tree, is a common shrub in English hedges. 

DOGE ( Fr .), foi merly tlie title of the chief 
magistrate in the republics of Venice ami 
Genoa. The dignity was elective in both 
places. At Venice it continued to be for life; 
but at Genoa, from 1628 until tlie title of 
Doge waa abolished In Italy by the French, 
In 1797, it was held only for two yeais. 
Hispowor became, by degrees, very limited. 

DOG'GEK (dogre : Fr.), the name of a two- 
masted Dutch fishing vessel In some of 
our old statutes we meet with i logger-men , 
denoting the fishermen whose v esseis were 
of this description 

DOG'GRKL, a kind of loose, irregular, 
burlesque poetry. 

DOG MA (Or., from dokeo, I think), a 
principle, maxim, or tenet, particularly w ilh 
regard to matters of faith and philosophy ; 
as, the dogmas of the church, the dogmas of 
Aristotle. 


DOG 'M ATI. STS ( dogmatist is, from dogma- 
tizo, I lay down an opinion : Or >, a sect of 
ancient physiol ms, of which Hippocrates | 
was the first. They laid down definitions 
and divisions, reducing diseases toceitain j 
genera, and those genera to species, and 
| furnishing remedies for them all ; supposing 
1 i*i incipJes, dtawing conclusions, and apply- 
ing those pnmiples and conclusions to the 1 
' i mi tn ular diseases under i nnsidcration. j 
DOIT (duyt Dut), the ancient Scottish 
penny-piece, twelve of which were equal to 
l a pennv >-t< lllng Two of them wcie equal 
to the hodh , *nv to the bauhei, and eight to 
the achc'om 

POl.A'BUIFOHM ( dohthra , an axe; and 
Jioma, a fin hi l.at), hat i het-bliaped In 
I lot my, appln d to leaves which are cyliu- 
d. it .i I at the b n*, grow hi under at the up- 1 
pei pait, mil an thick on one edge and very 
Him on the ollu i 

1)01. K, In oui ancient t ustoms, signified 
a i>ar tm portion of a meadow where several 
pei sons had share* It now means a distrl- j 
tuition oi dealing of alms, or a liberal gift 1 
made to tlie people or to some charitHbie , 
Institution i 

DOLICHOOEI'II'AMG (do'tchos, long , j I 
kephafo, the head, Or), a term applied by , 
compaiative anatomists to skuiis of an ' 
elongated form, smh as those of negroes , 
opposed to braehi/cephulu , 

DO'UUM mveiy large jar* Lat\ a genus 
of molluscs inhaoiiltig univalve shells, of a 
figure appi caching to round, so ns to seem 
distended, and, as It w < 1 e, Infiat ed. They 1 
found In the Mediterranean and other 

1 DOt/LAR, a sliver coin of the United > 
Rtates of America, of the Millie of about l | 
8tf s telling, it contains loo cents In 
Prussia the thaler or dollar Is worth about , 
Bavaria, lltmovct , Dcinn.irjt, and Ham- , 
burg, have also thalers of different values, j 
The English give the name dollar to tlie , 
Spanish piastre, wortli about 4s 4 d I 

DOL'LMAE, a kind of long cassock worn 
by the Tutks, hanging down to the feet, ' 
with narrow sleeves buttoned at the wtist i 
DOT/OMITE, a variety of magnesian uu- 
bouateof lime, so called from the French | 
geologist Dolomicu It belongs to the Per- 
mian division of the Palaeozoic period It 
occurs undet considerably diversified as- 
pects, constituting beds of very gieat ex- 
tent. and abounding in the Apennines, the 
Tyrol, Switzei laud, and Tuscany*. It is of 
various shades of w*hitc ; and both in Eu- 
rope and America it Is frequently employed 
niaible 

DOL'PHIN (dolphin : Lot ), a name given 
both toa genus of acantliopierygious fishes 
and to members of the cetacean genus Deb- 
phivus. The former includes the Coryphana 
hippurus, celebrated In poetry for Its display 
of colours when dyiug The Delphmi are 
allied to the porpoises 
DOM (domtnus, a lord: Lat.), a title giveu, 
in the middle ages, to the pope; but, more 
reiently, to members of certain monastic 
orders— thus to the Benedictines. 

DOME (domvs, a house : LaL), in Ar* hi- 
tectuie, a sphern al or oilier concave roof, 
over a circular or polygonal building. A 
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doctrines and authority; the secular and 
regular clergy of the time being little din- 
posed to rouse themselves from their indo 
iem e and vices, to eoinbat with their assail 
an l h Ah soon as the Dominicans had | 
fulfilled their first mission, by the destine 
tlon of the Albigensian heresy, as it was | 
called, the oitlei was peimanently estab- 
lished f»v a hull of Jionorius III In France . 

I they weie t died Jacobins, because the first [ 
convent in Paris whs in t he Rue St Jacques j 
The in ih fury order of Christ was originally 
composed of knights and noblemen, whose I j 
duty if was to w igo war against heretics. 

I After the death of the founder, this became 

... ROOK ! the order of the penitence of St Dominic, 

J | (Join, lord , and dn/a, a pi ocl.im.il Ion , Celt ), for both sexes. In course or time the Do- 
ji book or t ecord made by older of Willi nu | inintcans were superseded in the schools 
the Conqueror, whn h now remains In thel andiouits b\ the Jesuits. 


turbased or diminished dome is segmented 
on its section A surmounted dome Is higher 
than the radius of its base. The most un- 
dent dome at present existing is that of 
the Pantheon at Home The following are 
the dlametei s (in feet) of some of the most 
remarkable domes — 

dmm he mb t 

Pantheon, at Home . ... Ill’ Mi 
Duomo, at Florence . . . l.'it 
8l. Peter**, at Home . l.Tl 

St Sophia, at Constantinople 11 s * 

Aim lent Ruths of C u,i< ill t . 112 

St Paul’s, London . . 112 
DO'MESDA Y or DOOMS'DAY 
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x chequer, and consists of two volumes, 

| large folio and a quarto , the former con- 
tains a survey of all the lands in most of 
I the counties in England, and the latter 
comprehends some count ies that were not 
I at first sin v eyed The 4 Rook of Domesday' 
was begun bv five justices, assigned for 
tb.it put pose In each county, in ilio year 
1081, and finished lu 10Kc> It yy.is of such 
authority, that the Conqueror himself 
allowed some cases in which lie was con- 
cerned to be determined bv it Camden 
(Mils it the tax-book of king William, and 
It yvas further called Magna Holla There* 
is Iikeyvise a third domesd.iy hook, made 
bv command of the Conqueror , and also a 
fomth, winch is an abi ldgmciiL of the 
otheis 

DOMICILE (see next), In Law, the place 
of permanent lesidence of a person Tins 
has frequently to be considered with refer- 
ence to the wills of persons living in *i 
foreign country, it being a maxim of our 
law that all personal property Is to be con- 
sidered as being In that count ly whei e Rs 
owner is domiciled, and consequently the* 
laws of that country are those accoidmg to 
winch it Is to he disti inured. 

DOM ICI I/I ARY (i dim nuh ton , aiesldenc e • 
hat ), pertaining to an abode or residence 
Hence, a dominium/ usit signifies a visit 
(o a piivato dyvelling, paiticuiarlv for the 
pui pose of Kcnichlng It., under authoiitv 

DOMINANT (dominant, ruling over; 
hat). In Music, the dominant or sensible 
chord Is that which is practised or 
dominant or fifth of tho key, .mu which in- 
ti odiiees a perfect cadence. Every perfect 
mamr cboid becomes a dominant chord as 
soon as the seventh minor is added to It. 

DOMTN'ICAL LETTER (dies dounmea , 
the Lord’s day : hat ), in Chronology, that 
letter of the alphabet which points out in 
the calendai the Sundays thioughout the 
year TIiIh mode of representing the days 
of the week In almanacs by plac mg a letter 
opposite to the day of the month, lias fallen 
Into disuse, the initial letters of the uame 
of rhe day Itself being used instead 

DOM IN'I CANS, called also Pirdiranfs, or 
/’/ caching Friars, an order of monks founded 
by Dominic, a native of Spain, In 121a. The 
establishment of this ordei was due to the 
apprehensions of the papacy, excited by the 
rise and spread of opinions hostile to Its 


DOMINION (dmm nium Lot .), in the 
Civil l.iw, the power to use or dispose of 
a thing as we please Dominium plenum 
m when the property is united with the 
possession Dominium nudum, when there 
is the property without the possession 
Dominium is again divided into that which 
is acquired bv the law of nations, and that 
which is acquired bv the civil law The 
former can never he had without possession, 
the latter mnv Directum Dominium Is the 
tight alone ol dominion. Dominium utile, 
the profit accruing from it Thus the 
wife retains the dominium directum of her 
jointure, and the dominium utile trasses to 
her husband Tn a general sense, Domi- 

nion signifies either sovereign .uithoi ity.or 
teirltori within the limit-, of flic* atillioi it v 
of a pi mce oi stato;as, the RiiLisb do- 
minions 

DOM'INO (Dal ), a masquerade dr ess, worn 
1»\ gc ntlemen and ladies, c (insisting of a long 
■-ilk liuiit le, with a hood and wide sleeve's 
It was formerly a dress worn bv pi tests in 
the winter, wdiic h, reaching no lower than 
the* shoulders, sei ved to protect the face 

and head from the weather. Dominorh, a 

game plaved liy two or more pet sons, with 
l wenfcy-eight pieces of ivory, called cards, 
and variously dotted on one side like dice*. 

DOM'JNCK (hat). In the Civil Law, one 
who possesses anything by right oi pin- 
ch ise, gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
ment, contract, or sentence* — Dominus, 
in i lie feudal law, one who grants a part of 
ni> estate In fee to he enjoyed by another. 

DON \,domin us, a lord : hat.), a title which 
In Spain is given to ©very one from the king 
to the poorest gentleman, hut in Portugal 
Is restricted to tin* royal family* and tin* 
higher nobility. All the ladies in both 
countries aro styled Dona 
DON A 'TION ( donatio - Lai), in Law, the 
act or contract by which a person trans- 
fer to another cither the property or the I 
use of something, as a free gift. In order to 
ho valid, It. supposes a capacity both In the 
donor and donee, and requires consent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery. The conferring 

of certain benefleeH on a clerk, by deed of 
gift alone, without presentation, institution, 
or Induction ; but he cannot legally officiate 
until he obtains the bishop's licence 
DO'NATISTS, a sect of Christians lu 
Africa, who took the name from their foun> 
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tier Donatus They held tli.it tin 1 1 - w.e» plan in the case nt ihe lomiimii hear, the 
Hie only pure church, and that b.iptism and badg«*i, and tin i n nun Dunng tins period 
01 delation, unless conferred l>j them, win c we observe in Lhi anim.tls, flist ,1 dei reaso 
invalid ’J’lic Douati-ts m.ule them selves oi animal heat; and secondly, that they 
loi undahle, when iwaiuis of fanatical breathe much more slowly and uninter- 
| peasants, lntlaiued by llieli doctrines. In rnptedly than at othei times Tilt diges- 
:m«, under the name ol L'lrcumrellion < s, «i turn al-u Is nun h diminished , the atonmth • 
t.uked the impel ml army, and for thirteen ! and intestines are usually enipti , and e\en 
M\irs after desolated Mauritania w i Hi jnl- I it the animals aie awakened, they do not | 
, lure and murdei Mai tyidom was eairerh j mauiloi sy uiptoms oi aiipetue, except in 
J sought by tliein, and they voluntanly gave* I heated looms Snails also hau a period of 
j theiiiscdves up to lie executed This sect | inaction, hut whilst this t ikes place dunng 
‘ j was Dually extinguished when the countiy | wilder in i old touniries, K isduringsumimr 

i was < niitiucred lu the Karat eiis in win in Doumam, in iliialdiy, Hie 

1 ’ DO'NATI V h ic/o/u//m,a gift L«f ),u . church postutc ol a lion, oi any other beast, ly mg 
I or chapel founded by the boveietgn or by 1 along in a sleeping attitude, with the head 
his pettnlssiou, and intended to be merely ; on the lore paws, by wlmh it is ilMin- 
tliegiftof the patron, subject to Ins vlsi- gutshedfiom tin c ouclnuit, where, though 
tation only, and Hot. that of the ordinary , the hcasr bo lying, yet he holds up his head 

mid, by the mere nit of donation, vested in Doumakt tor sleeping! 1 ’aium.u, one 

the cli ik, who does not mjuiic the ordi- who takes no bhaie in the active business ' 
liary'B leave to officiate Bui if the patron oi a par tuei ship, hut is entitled to a pro- 
cure presents a i lei k to Ihe bishop, he loses poition of the prollts, and BUhject to a 
ins privilege Donativk, among the lio- share of the losses 

mans, was properly a gift made to the 1 lOli'MifiK, or DO ll'MEET (same dinv ), 
soldiers, as coimianum was that made to the 1 m Airhitccluie, a window made in the loof 
people. ol a hmldlng 

DONMON (a turret : Fr ), In Foi t Ittcaticm, DOll'AlODHE isame dent ), in Zoology, a 
a si tong Lower or ledouhl, into which tin lodent annual, the Myomas nulhutuntib of 
garrison of an am lent fort less might re- naturalists Dining tin ligoui ol wintei 
ticat in uise of necessity, and capiluialt dm mice rein e (<> their lied oJ inos*- m di \ 
with greater advantage. leives, made m a hollow tier* m uiidei 1 

I DOOM BALM, a iialm with fan-shaped sin ubs, and, robing themselves up, fall into 1 
I leaves, who li glows in Uppei Egypt, and is a tmpnl oi letli n-,a state, wide li la-ts, with . 

! remaikalile fm tin way il-> brain in s glow, hole mien upturn, throughout that cheei- J 
lot king and lelorkmg The lipcfi ui l resi in- I less sea-oil Sometimes they expn u*ii< e a ; 

I liles giiigerluead in llavoui, and is eaten j short icin.il, cm a wai in, sunny day, when j 
I bv the peasants Tin nut is eaten by the j they take a little food, and then iclap-e , 

I Ethiopians before it is ripe When ripr. It K into their fount i condition i 

1 ho haid as to serve for the sockets oi dnks DOB'MK'K, a kind of Ilgured linen, of | 
DOK'JU, an epithet for anything belong- siout inline, iiiamilactured tor eoaise table - 
lug to the Dorians, an ancient people of cloths it derives its name from a town m 
t.ieece The Doric dialect was broad and Scotland, where it was iirst made, 
lougli, yet there was something venerable 1)0 It'S A L (dorsum, the hack. Lat ), an 

and dignified in its antique style; for epithet foi W’liat belongs m i elates to the 
1 which reason It was often made use of in back, as the dorsal Jins of fi-dics 

j solemn odes, etc The Doittc Ohdmi ot DOllfrllF'EltOUS idm sum, the hack , and 

{ Architecture is tin* second ot the fivem- /ere, I bear: Dal.), in Botany, a icitu applied 
ders, being that between the Tuscan and to ferns which lieai tJit* spore i a sc* on the 
j Ionic. It is distinguished for simplicity back of the frond 

< Hiid stiength, and is used in tlie gate-. DOSE idosis , a giving* Ot ), in Chemistry , 

of cities and citadels, on the outside ol tin «ju intitv of any mi list ante winch is adil- 
| churches, and in other situations w hei e I cd to any solution, Ate , in order to pioduce 
embellishment is unuecessaiy or Inappro- any ehennial efiVer. 

pnate. — Tlie Dome Mona, in Music, was | DOS'S! L oi Do it 'SKI. (dm sum, a hack . 
i the iirst of the authentic meitsui e- of the i Lot ), m Suigery, a pledget, oi pieie of lint 
1 ancients, and grave rathei thaug.iy. inadi into a cy liudmul form. 

DOil'M A NT (dorunv, 1 sleep Lot), au ! DOTTEREL, a small grallatoi ial bird, the 
eiiithet expressive of a state oi liiactioiicn , Chiu adrius Mot tnellus. It inhabits the iioi tie ) 
sleep, termed hibernation , lrotn its taking ern parts of Asia aud Europe, and is mi- j 
j i lace usually In winter. Ilencc dormant . grit tiny, appeal mg on our mom sand downs 
animals are such as leuialn several mouths I when going to, and again when leturnlng 
In the year apparently lifeless, or, nl least, | fimu, the breeding-place, 
lu utter Inactivity. The penod of long DOIJ'BLE ENTEH'DIIE LFV.), any phrase | 
j sleep geneialiy begins when the food of, winch has a i overt as well an au obiious , 

1 tlie animal grows scarce, aud Inactivity > meaning 
spreads over the vegetable kingdom , and | DOU'BLK STARS. [See Stars] 
instinct then impels It to seek a sale place DOU1VLET (Fr ), among Lupidarles, a 

for the period of rest The hat hides itself c ounterfeit stone composed of two pieces > 
lu dark caves, or in wails of decayed build- of crystal, with a colour between them, so 
lugs, the hedgehog envelopes Itself in that they have the same appearance as if | 

leaves, and generally oonceals itself in fern tlie whole substance were coloured > 

b lakes; aud the manuot buries itself in Amongst Opticians, a lens composed of two 
the ground. A state of partial torpor takes glasses. j 
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1 ROUB'l.lNG (dnvbler, to double Fr » a 
■ cape, Is to Hall round or pans beyond It, so 
that the point of land shall separate the ship 
| from her former situation 
l DOUBLOO'N, a Spanish gold coin con- 
i tabling two pistoles, and of the value of 
I ir>* 2d. sterling. 

j DOU'CINE (Fr ), in Arehiteetui e, a mould- 

ing, concave above and convex below , serv- 
‘ ing as a cjmatmm to a delicate cornu e 
1 DOVE ( tanbe • (tptvi ), 1 In* popul ir name 
1 of birds of the genus Colainba , of whuh 
, there are four British species, namelv 
| the rrng-dove ( Columba pa linn bus), the Jnrg- 
, est of the pigeon tribe, so wild that It c.rn- 
! not be domesth ated ; the s toih-doie, or 
common wild pigeon (C ivnuO, wdiicli Is 
migratory; the rork-dore ((’ hna), wliu li 
builds m high cliffs near the sea; and the 
i linlle-dore (C turtm ), also migratory, a shy 
{ and letired bird, living In the woods 
| DOV'JSTAIL, m Carpentry, the manner of 
Listening boaids together by letting one 
pu ce into another, m the form of a dove’s 
j t nl sine.ul, oi a w< dge re\ersed , it is the 
si longest of all lointings. 

DOVV'AGKR (from dower). In Law, pro- 
I perlx a widow who eujovs a dower; the 
term Is applied particularly to the w blows 
ol princes and noblemen. The widow ol a 
king is a qnrin-dnwaiju 
DOW'EK (doviun Ft ), In Law, the por- 
tion which a widow has of hei husband's 
lands and tenements, to enjoy during liei life. 

DOWN (dunn: Dan ), the Hof test and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of 
geese, ducks, and swans, growing on the 
neck and part of the breast. The nder-dm fr 
\ lelds the best kind Also the line fea- 

thery substance bv which seeds are con- 
, \ eyc'il to a distance bv the wind ; as In Ihe 
! dandelion and thistle This Is called papp ms 
bv botanists, and consists of the upper pai I 
ot the calyx, the lower part adhering to the 
fruit 

' DOWNS (r/frwr,alarge open plain (iorm), 

| hanks or elevations of sand, which the sea 
gathers and forms along its shore, and 
j which serve It as a barrier The term Is 
also applied to tracts of naked land on wlilc h 
sheep usuallj graze The North ami South 
Downs are two ranges of chalk bills, of a 
smooth rounded outline, covered wufh 
short herbage m the south-east of England 

Turn Downs Is a celebrated roadstead 

on the coast of Kent, between the North 
and South Forelands, where both outward 
and homeward bound ships frequently make 
I 'ome stay, and squadions of men-of-war 
; rendezvous in time of war. Tt affords ex- 
! cellent anchorage', and is defended by the 
I castles of Deal, Dover, and Sandwich, aB 
well as hv the goodwill Sands 
DOW 'BY ( douatre • Fr ), the money or 
foitune which the wife brings her husband 

In marrlagp; it differs from dower 

Dowry Is also used, in a monastic sense, 
for a sum of money which Is given w'lth a 
female upon entering her In some religious 
order. 

DOXOT/OGY ( doxologm • from doxa , 
glory ; and logos, a discourse : Or.), in 
t'hriatian worship, a hymn In praise of the 
Almighty. There Is the greater and lesser 


dnxologv the angelic hymn, ‘ Gh>n be to 
God on high/ Arc. is the* gt taler doxology ; 
‘Gloivbe to the Fathei, and to the Son,’ 
Arc , the less 

DUAGIIM', or 1)11 AOH'MK' (Or), from 
cbccsMiwcr/, 1 gmsp with the hand; and, 
therefore, liter, illj , a handliil), an ancient 
Gieek coin of the value of nine-pence three- 
fart lungs It weighed Mi grams, and con 
tamed <>*> I griins pure silver Thediachma 

was oilgmalh, no doubt, a weight 

Drachm is also -i w'eijJii lontaining sixty 
grains, oi t in eighth part of an ounce It 
is often written diain 
DUAVO idtulCm, the dragon Or.), in As- 
tronomv, a constellation in tho northern 
hemisphere* 

Dll Xt'ONM D/E, a familj of scaly reptiles 
found m India, disl mgnishahle front the 
true li/aids bv having a broad niembr.me j 
at each sided the boclv, supported hv then I 
-iv Hist false libs Thus a kind of wing Is j 
formed, bj which, whilst leaping fiom 
hi, inch to branch, the animal is assist* d in 
its (light as bv a parachute But it has no 
j'owc'i of rising in the* air like* a hat 
Dll A 'GO VO'LA NS (a Hying dragon Lai ), 
a meteor m cold marshy countries, con- 
sisting of phosphiuettc d or carburet ted h 
Inchogen, winch, under c ertain conditions, ;| 
bee omes luminous u 

I)R XCTTN'GULUR (a dnn of draco, a dra- j | 
gou Lat ), m But am', a species of Aram, | j 
a plant with a long stalk, spotted like' the j. 

helix of a sc'ipc'tit DiiArrxrri.i, long 11 

slender worms, which breed in the nniscu- 1 1 
l.ir parts () f the arms and legs Thex are 
called fianiea worms , being common among j 
the natives of Guiuea [Ree Gpinfa Worm 1 , 
DRAKT, In Commerce, a bill drawn bv 
one person upon another, for a sum oi 
money — In MiliLu v atf nr s, lit** selec ting 
or dcl.iililne of soldiers from an army or 
from a military post Xlso, the act of i 
drau mo men to serve in Hie militia j 

DJI AG'OM AN ihnqnnan, he lias interpre- I 
ted Aiab I, an interpreter in the East The 
term Is applied particularly to one whose 
office is to interpret for tho European 1 
ambassadors at tire Ottoman court 

DRAG'ON (dialed ?i Or.), a fabulous 
winged hoi pent, frequently mentioned In 
the romances of the middle ages. 

DHAG'ON-FLY, the popular name of | 
many species of ncuropterous insects ns- 
Mimed by naturalists to several genera, Li- 
la II ala, & c Their elegant forms ami bright I 
colours render them beautiful objects on a 
sunny day They deposit their eggs In water, , 
and they continue In that element for the 
t wo j ears dui mg which they remain In the 
larva and pupa state. According to Leuwcn- , 
hock there arc' more than 12,000 lenses in 
each eye of a dragon-fly. 

DRAG'ONET, the Callionymus Lyra, an 
acanthopterygious flsli with a slender body, 
coloured with yellow, blue, and white. It 
Inhabits the Mediterranean and the German 
Oee in. 

DIlAGONNE'E (Fr.). In Heraldry, the term 
for a lion or other beast, whose upper hnlf 
resembles a lion, &c, , but the lower the 
hinder part of a dragon. 

DRAGWB-BLOOD, a resinous Juice 
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! damned by incision from several plants tues, and vIcoh were persomfled, and con 
! found between the tmpiis, chiefly species stituted the cliai utters. the moralities 
I of Calamus, plants belonging to the order were contiived to entertain as well as in- 
of palms and the Dragon’s blood Tree, l)rar struct, some dawnings of poetry were soon 
, tana Draco, belonging to the order of Lilv- exhibited, with occasional attempts at wit 1 
j c/cea? It is opaque, of a deep reddish- and humour, which naturally Introduced 1 
l brown colour, and brittle; and has a smooth comedy 

I and shining c onchoidal fractuie Its taste DRA'MATIS I’ERSO'NAC (the characters 
I is slightly astringent , and when burnt. It in the play Lut ), the cliaiaetcrs repie- 
I emits nn odour some what like benzoin. Tt sente d in a diamn 

I is employed c*li lolly for tiugeing spirit ami DRATERY ( dutycne Ft ), m Rculptmc 
J turpentine varnishes, loi piepaiing gold and Painting, the representation of the 
lacquer, and lot staining maihle, to which clothing of human flguies, also hanging 1 - , 
it gives a red tinge It was formetly m tapestry, and curtain- 
, liigti repute as a medicine, but ut present Is DIIAS'TICS (dros/i/.es, that which act- 
\ny little used jiromptly Or), medic mts which opeiate . 

I) RAG 'ON S HEAD, the Ih acocephal am , a speedily and effet ttially 
genus ol plants w ith many species, most ot DRAUGHT c diayan, to cliaw Sax), in i 

tliem herbaceous DiiagoVr Hkap ani> Arc bltectuic , the delineation of any in- | 

1 Taii<, the name given b\ astrologers to tho tcmcled building, Ac In Nnv mil urn, the , 

points of the ecliptic plane ciosscd In the depth of water necessary to float a \<ssei, i 
moon in its oibit-, to the f miner of which oi the clcidli to which a ship sinks when 1 

they ascribe good fortune, and to the lattei, laden, as. a ship of tc n feet diaught I 

1 bul Dkam.H'Is, an amusing game placed by 

Df’AGOO'N [(hayon Fi ), a kind of light two pi tsotib with tweh e men on « ac li side. 11 
■ hoi sc man, til st employed in Eianct Tliev on a c litquered boaid like the c liess-boaid i 

1 weie to tight either m oi out of the line, DiiAt cut Hooks, the lion books liven 

I in a body or tangly, chiefly on horseback, on the checks of a cannon c.ci t tago, u-eel in 
I | but, if necessary, on foot al-o; hut expen- di awing the gun bac kcvattls and tnrwaid- 
I c nee proving that they did not answ'er the DRAW 'HACK, in Commei c e. a lew m used 
I end designed, they ceased to be used in to signify the remitting or paying back of 
|| Infantry sen ice, and now form a useful the duties previously paid on a commodity, 

ij kind of cavalry, mounted on horses too on its being exported, so that it may be 

lu .ivy for the hussars and too light for the -old in a foieign maiket on the same tc rms 
1 cuirassiers as If it had not been taxed at all lly tln- 

| DKAM'A diti rally a deed Or), the name expedient, merchants are enabled to expoi t 
, of all compositions adapted toi recitation commodities loaded at home with heayy 
land action on t he stage', yy bother tragedy , duties, and to sell the m abroad on the -mm 
!i comedy, opeia, or fane, in which aie dis- terms as those brought from count no- 1 

I played, foi instauction and amusement, wheie they are not taxed In a populai , 

those passions, feelings, enors, and virtues sense, diaubaik slgnlfles any Iobs of adxan- I 
of the human lace, wlite h are found in real tage or deduction from profit 
lilt* The elements of the dramatic art DRAW'ER, and DRAWEE xhngnn, to 
aie observed among all nations, and every diaw : Sax ), In Commerce, the drawn is he 
people which lias made- progress In clvlliza- who draws a hill of exchange or an order 
1 t ion has, at the same time, show li some taste fot the payment of money , and the dunvee, 
for It. It is impossible to ascertain t lie the person cm whom it is chaw u 
exact period when theatrical n mu -oments DRAWING (same denv ), the art of re- j 

! were first introduced into England, but pi esentlng the appearances of objei ts upon , 
j they are mentioned as having existed very a flat surface, so as to exhibit their form > 
early by William FUz-Stephen, a monk of and shadow', situation, distance, &c. [See j 
i, Canterbury, in his Jieocriptw n obi hit, mice Uaixtimg, I'mispkctiv k, Ac ] i 

i cnitafis I.mubnia , yy tit ten soon after tho DREAM (ttamn : Oetm ), a seilos of tncis 
year 1170; and Jiei success has been such, tnl inipicsslons occurring to a sleeping pei- 
1 hat she has produced the dramatic genius son, and which, therefore, are not under 
who lias surpassed all ancient, ntid modern the command of reason. Dreams have been 
writeis m unn eisality of conception and teferred to various causes: among otliei-, 
knoyy ledge of human nature— our unrivalled to direct impressions on the organs of seti-e 
R link spore, lu the hc'gitinfng of the mid- duung sleep; to the absence of a power to 
die ages, when every thing noble was buried test tbe inaccurate conclusions draw’ll from 
under the deluge of bai bai ism, the dramatic, one set of impression shy other impressions , 
art, was lost, or existed only among the to a disordered state of the digestive or- 
lower classes of the people. In play s Impro- gans;to a less restrained action of the 
! vised ai certain festivals— for Instance, at, mental faculties ; to the suspension of voll- 
| the carnival. These were attacked as lieu- turn while the powere of sensation continue, 

, then Ish, immoral, and Indecent exhibitions; Arc. lu health there Js a Jess tendency to 
hut the favour which they enjoyed among dream than in disease ; in the earlier than 
tbe people, and the spirit of the times, in- in the later peiiods of life: and the very 
duced the clergy to encourage theatrical ex- act of dreaming shows that the brain is not 
hlbitlons founded on subjects from sacred enloying a complete state of rest. They 
history. These Myrtenes, as they were at have been frequently asciibed by the super- 
that time denominated, were followed by a stitious to supernatural agency, especially 
species of the drama, styled Moralities, In when there lias been any coincidence be- 
Which the Benscs, passions, affections, vir- iwecn a dream and an external event. 
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DUEDG'INO ( dragnv , to drag: Sax ), the 
process of catching oysters, by the remov- 
ing or dragging mud with dredges, &r 

Drhogino-maciiink, an engine used to take 
up mud or gravel from the bottom of rheis, 
docks, <Krc 

DRESSINGS (dresser, to trim up. Fr ), in 
An hltocture, mouldings round doors, win- 
! (lows, and the like 

i I DRIFT, a heap of any mnfter driven to- 
gether, as, a drift of snow or sand 

DittKT, In Mining, a pissage cut under the 
rat th, betwixt Hliaft and shaft, or turn and 

t nrn lu Geology, a superficial deposit of 

fragments of rock frequently brought fiom 
a considerable distance, along with mud, 

sand, and elav Drift, iu Navigation, 

j 1 he angle which the line of a ship’s moLion 
; makes with the nearest meridian, when she 
1 drives with her Bide to the waves and Is 

| not governed by the helm. Drift-rail, 

a sail used under water, veered out right 
ahead hv sheets, as ot her sails are It serves 
to keep the ship's head right upon the sea 
in a storm, and to hinder her driving too 

fast In a current A boat Is also said to 

drift, or to go adnft, when it Hosts on the 
water without any one to tow or steer it 

DRILL (dr i lien, to turn in a circle . Ger.), 
in Mechanics, a small instrument for mak- 
ing sucii holes as punches will not <oti- 
icmently produce Drills are of various 
i sues, and are used by smiths, turners, and 

machinists. A dog-like baboon, the Op- 

nocephalm leucophceu « of naturalists It is 
a native of Guinea.— To Drill., hi a mili- 
tary sense, is to teach and tram recruits to 
their duty by frequent exercise — Drill- 
ing, in Husbandry, a mode of putting seed 
into the ground by a tnai lime called a drill 
plough, which makes channels In the ground 
»nd lets the seed Into them, so that It 
comes up in rows, in which the plants are 
' at regular distances from each other 

DROM'EDAItY (dromedariux ; Lai ; from 
, dramas. Or.) [See Camel.] 
i DRONE, tiie male of the honey-bee It Is 
larger than the working bee v but less than 
the queen bee The drones make no honey : 
and, after living a few weeks, they are 
killed or driven from the hive 
DROP (tropfen Germ ), a small portion 
of any fluid in a spherical form ; as, a drop 
of water, a drop of laudanum, &c In Phar- 
macy, oo drops are oqual to the quantity 
filling a teaspoon — The part of a gallows 
which sustains a criminal before be is 
< M^cuLed, and which suddenly drops after 

I the, rope Is attached to his neck To drop 

astern, In seamen’s language, is to slacken 
the velocity of avessel to let another pass her 
DROP'S Y (hydrops. Lot., from hudar, 
water . Or.), lu Medicine, an unnatural col- 
lection of watery humour, either through- 
out the whole body or in some part of it ; 
l as the cavity of the abdomen. It occurs 
most frequently In persons who are debili- 
tated by disease. The dropsy takes diffe- 
rent names, according to the part affected : 
as. Ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen ; Hy- 
drocephalus, dropsy of the brain or water in 
the head, &c. 

PROS 'BRA ( droseros Or.), in Botany, a 
genus of aerb&ceous bog plants, nat ord. 


Dmseracea- The\ are of small size, and are 
found iu vauoub parts ot the world, two 
species being nat.ii es of Mrftalu The leaves 
are furnished with gland ulous hairs which 
dis< barge a vise Id juice A drop of this is 
to be seen at. the end of eai h han during 
the hottest dai The hairs are irritable, 
and contract when touched 

DItOSOM'ETlOR i diusns, dew , and metron, 
a measure* Or), an instrument for awcei- 
1 lining the qu.ujtiti of dew which falls It 
constats of a bal.nu t , one end of which is 
furnished with a plate to receive the dew, 
the other containing a weight piotected 1 
fiom ll 1 

PItoWN'INfl id/ uncinun, todtown Sar ) j 
Death l>v drowning -msue^ from respiration ; 
having been stopped, and not from an > water . 
having got Milo the lungs, tins being pro- | 
vented by the glotti E If a man, unable to 
swim, falls Into the wafer, lie instinctivol/ j 
makes every exertion to esi ape from it , f >r | 
a time lie snuggles, bui at last becomes ex- 
bausted, and sinks II is agitation leads bln 
to neglect obvious means of safety The 
bodv, when the lungs are properly filled w'lth 
air, ts of less specific gravity than the water , 
and would, if the lungs were not exhausted 1 
by his struggles, easily float lletue, if he i 
weie to lie quietly on Ins back, bis mouth , 
would be above water The directions J , 
given by the London Humane Society for i 
the treatment of persons In a state ot , 
suspended animation ought to be kept in 1 ; 
eiery house, and known by evorv Indi- 
vidual ; and in all cases medical assistance ! | 
should be Immediately sent for In the | 
meantime, avoid all rough usage, and at 
tend to the following motions never hold , 
the body up bv the feet, not roll it on 
casks; nor rub it with silts or spoils , nor 
injcf t Lobar co smoke or infusion of tob.u co , 1 
but convey it careful!,, with the head and j 
shoulders supported in a raised position, to 
the nearest house • stnp it and mb ft dry, 
then wrap it in hot blankets, and place it 
in a warm bed, in .i watm clrunbei , put 
bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated 
bricks, to tin* pit of the stomach and the 
soles of tlit* lent, and foment the body with 
hot flannels , but if possible immerse it In a 
warm bath, as hot as the hand can bear 
without pain, as this is preferable to the 
other means of restoring warmth. Do not, 
however, suspend the use of the other 
means at the same time Those observa- 
tions are recommended In the absence of a 
medical practitioner The treatment re- 
commended by the boi iel\ is to be perse- 
vered in three or four hours , for it Is a very 
erroneous opinion, that persons arc irre- 
coverable because life does not soon make 
its appearance * though it must be con- 
fessed that, after an immersion of four or 
five minutes, the chances of recovery are 
very remote 

DRUG (dreg' Sax.), a genet ill name for 
substances used in medicine, sold and fre- 
quently compounded by the druggists. It 

Is also applied to dyeing materials In 

Commerce, any article lying on hand, or 
become unsaleable, is called a drug. 

DItUG'GET (same deriv , because light, at 
if dried up), a coarse woollen fabric, used 
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for covering carpet*, and sometimes as an 
article of clothing l»y females of the poorer 

! DRU'IDS ( Druides hat.), the priests of 
I rhe ancient Britons and Gauls Csesar is 
1 the first writer who tells us of the Druids 
They presided over religious observances 
and sa< rlflces, taught youth, decided con- 
tioversles, chose a president by election, 
held a great meeting once a year, made 
1 gient osier linages, In which human being* 
]' were burned as sacrifices, had traditions 
about astronomy, the power of the godR, and 
the nature of things The younger Plinv 
I added to this Information that the mistle- 
toe was a sacred plant with them, and that, 

! clad In white lobes, they cut it with a golden 
i si< kle, performing certain ceremonies. The 
| oak was their sacred tree, and they lived 
amongst groves of it Hence he derives 
Druid from drug , the Greek for an oak 
■ Tacitus, in a famous passage, lias described 
the invasion of Anglesea b\ Suetonius, 
when the Roman soldiers were mel by 
Druids, who, with hands extended upw.uds 
uttered awful prayers, and culled down tin 
vengeance of the gods When the Island 
was conquet ed, the sacred groves were hew ii 
down The connection of the Druids w Jtli 
altars 'tnd circles of stones, liko Stonehenge, 
tests on nothing histoiical, for no ancient 
book contains anvthlug to bring the two 
together. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of volumes written about the Druids, 
very little Is known about them beyond 
w H.«t is mentioned above*, and In this age of 
investigation there are some who think 
! that the whole subject Is mythical, so ote 
scuro and indefinite* is the information 
transmitted to us. 

DRUM ( trummel Qenn 1, a mllitan musi- 
cal instrument In the form of a cylinder, 
hollow within and covered at tho ends 
with vellum, which 1 b stretched or sine k- 
eued at pleasure by means of small cords 
amt sliding knots. It is bent upon with 
stacks Drums are sometimes made of 
brass, but commonly of wood. Kettle- 
drums aie hollow hemispheres, and are 
used in pairs; one of them being 
tuned to the key note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key There are several 
heats of the drum, as the Chamade , Reveille, 

Retreat, &c. Drum, in Architec ture, the 

upper part of a cupola, usually below the 
dome; also the base of the Coiiiithlan 

capital. Drum of thk Ear, tho hollow 

part of the ear, behind the membrane of 
the tympanum; which latter is a tense* 
membrane closing the external passage 
of the ear, and receiving tho vibrations 
of the air 

DRUM'MOND’H LIGHT, the name given 
to the light produced by directing a stream 
of ox vgen gas, passing through the flame of 
alcohol, upon a small ball of quick lime. It 
J derives its name from its Inventor. 

, DRUPE ( drupn , an over ripe olive : Lot ), 

in Botany, a succulent fruit, such as the 
I cherry, plum, apilcot, and date. The hard 
endocarp, forming the stone, and contain- 
luga single seed or kernel, 1 b surrounded by 
the mesocarp, which is usually pulpy, bur m 
the almond is of a rough texture The 


epuarp form* the skin of the fm It. Dru- 
paceous is an epithet applied in plants hear- j 
ing drapes I 

DltrSE, in Mining, a cavitv In a rucic, 1 
having its iiifeimr surface studded wiili , 
crystals nr filled with water. i 

DRY' ADS ( Drum, from dm*, an oak. i 
dr i, in tiie Heathen Mylhologv, deities nr ! 
n\ mplis, whu h tin* .mounts believed tu 
inhabit groves and woods Tliev differed 
from the Hamadryad s, these l.ittei being 
attached to some particular tree* with 1 
w liich they were born, and with wide h t hev j 
died; whereas the Dryads were goddesses \ 
of trees and woods iti general 1 

DRY-ROT, a minute fungus wide h glows j 
in timber, decomposes it*, fibres, and pin- 1 
duces rapid dec. iv. Dry-rot is ho called l>\ 
architects in contradistlnc thin only to tin 
more usual < n ouinstancosof decay to w luc h 
wood is liable* Mam methods have* been 
proposed for reticle ting wood, and tlie va- 
rious substances consisting of woody fibre , 
Incapable of being affected by dry-iot 
the most effectual Is the saturating them 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
DU'AL (duulis, that contains two Lot >, 
a name given by Grammarians to a pain 
cular form of the nouns, to Indicate tn.d 
two of the things designated arc* lefenecl 
to, the plural form roferi mg to more linn 
two The Greek language lias adu.ii uumbei 
DU'AUSM (same dene ), tile philosophi- 
cal exposition of the nature of things hv 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive 
principles, not derived from e.u h other It 
is tho most striking feature in all the early 
Greek cosmogonies, and that which eldeflv 
distinguishes them from tlu* Orient d 
Among the am tents, the most eminent ot 
those who maintained d were the Pvtli.i 
Koreans, and, among t Ho modems tin 
followers of Descartes Those holding , 
matter and spirit as distinct. In opposition 
to the materialists, arc, in some sense, 1 

dualists In Theology, tin* Manic li.em 

doc trine of two principles, the qnori and t lie 
evil Also, the high Culvinistic, which holds 
that all mankind are divided, hv tin* arlu 
trary deciee of God, into two c I,i*m‘s, die 
elect and reprobate. 

DUC'AT (duiato • Ital — because coined b\ 
dukes), a gold < oin, coined In Austria, Den- 
mark, Hamburg, Hanover, Prussia, Russia, 
and Sweden. The values differ in the dif- 
ferent states, ranging from 7 s. 6 d to 9*» bd. 

DU'CES TE'OUM (bring with thee : Lot.), 
in Daw, a clause ina subpoena, commanding 
a person to bring with him to tho trial 
of an action, books and papers which the 
paity who issues the subpoena may think 
material to his purpose. 

DUCK' WEED or DUCK’S'-MEAT, the 
popular name of some plants growing in 
dit.c lies and stagnant waters, and serving as 
food for ducks and geese. There are four i 
species indigenous to Britain. They belong 1 
to tlie genus Lemna, nat. ord Pistiacecr. , 
IHJCT (ductus, a leading : Lat), in Medi- 
cine, any vessel or tube In the animal body ! 
by which tho blood, chyle, lymph, &c„ are | 
can led from one part to another. Also, the | 
vessels of plants in which the sap is con- | 
veyed 



DUOTII/ITY (duct ills, capable of bolus' 
drawn . Lot), that property of metals which 
renders them capable of being extended 
by hammering, or of being drawn Into wire 
without breaking. In general, ductility de- 
pends, to a greater or less extent, on tem- 
perature. MetalB which, like zinc, are very 
, ductile at one temperature, may be unite 
1 1 the contrary at another. The ductility of 
I gold Is very great: It may be reduced to a 
j leaf onlv the 282,oooth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and a particle of gold not exceeding 
i the 500,00<>th of a giam in weight can be 
I made distinctly visible to the naked eye 
By drawing a compound wire, consisting of 
platinum covered externally with silver, 

■ and afterwards dissolving off the silver, 

' Dr Wollaston obtained a platinum wire 
only the 30.000th of an Inch In diameter 
1 When the diameter was only the 18 , 000 th 
| of an iiu h, it supported awelglit of a grain 
1 and one-third. 

I PU'EL (duello m, a contest bet ween two : 

I I Lot), originally a combat between two 
pn sons, authorized by the law*, for the dis- 

I , c o very of the tin th, but now a premeditated 
| 1 battle between two persons on some private 

1 quarrel, in which. If death ensue, both the 
pimcipal and the seconds are guilty of 
murder. 

PUKN'NA, the chief lady -in-waiting to 
the Queen of Spam Also, an elderly wo- 
man, holding a middle rank between a 
governess and a companion, appointed to 
take charge of the younger ladies In Span- 
ish families. 

DTTET, or DUETTO (Ital ; from duo, 
twm Lat ), in Music, a song or piec e for 
two performers 

DTJ'GONG, a cetaceous mammal, allied to 
the Manatee, and living In the Indian ocean, 
where it feeds on sea-weSd It N the U alt- 
cote dugong of naturalists. 

DUKE (dux, a leader * Lat ), a sovereign 
pi 1 nee in Germany, and the highest title of 
honour in England Ills consol t la called a 

darkest! In England, among the Saxons, 

t lie commanders of at titles, &c ., were called 
dukes (duces), without any addition, till 
Edward III made Ids son, tho Blue k Prince, 
duke of Cornwall, after whom other dukes 
were made in the same manner, the title 
descending to their posterity. Duke, at 
present, is a mere title of dignity, without 
giving any domain, territory, <>•* jurisdic- 
tion over the place from whence It. is taken. 

DULCAMA'RA (dulcis, sweet ; and ama- 
rus, bitter; Lai ), tlie common woody night- 
\ skt, rlc [See HITT KK-KW H* KT ] 

DU/GIM ER (dulcis, sweet . Lat ), a mu- 
sical Instrument, used by tlie Jews, but the 
! nature of which Is not known. Also, in 

I I more modern times, an Instrument played 
I 1 by striking brass wores with small sticks. 

| DUf.OC'RACY (doulokratm flora doulas, 

' a slave ; and kratos, power • Gr ), a govern- 
I merit in which slaves and the lowest order 
I of the people havo the power. 

DULSE, the common name of an edible 
sea- weed, tho Jihodymenia palmata of botar 
nists 

DUMB'NESS ( stumm, dumb : Germ.). The 
most general cause of this Is the want 
of the sense of hearing. Sometimes, how- 


ever, It arises from Injury to the lln 
guul nerves, or from general or local de 
bility Tlie loss of hearing, though it hap- 
pen In early life, after Bpocch has once been 
attained, does not produce dumbness Even 
the loss of the tongue does not altogether 
incapacitate* from speaking Great atten 
turn has been bestowed latterly on methods 
of instructing the dumb in the various 
art s and sciences, and even In language's, | 
with gre'at success, and such persons are . 
now able not only to coine-ise with facility , 
in signs, but to devote themselves, as an t 
amusement or means of support, to litura- 1 
t lire and science I 

DUNKS (Ang.Sax), low hills of movable j 
sand, very common in dlffe*rent parts of 
GreaL Britain, Ireland, and Die Continent 
Pme saml, blown from tlie sea, accumu- 
lates when it meets with locks, stumps of 
tre*i*s, or other obstacle's These hillocks, i 
by the continual at Don of the same cause, . 
aieuigcd on, and tlicir Inroads often pro- i 
due e. the most destructive effects One de- | 
part incut of Prance, the* Landes . lias been I 
neatly overwhelmed by them During vio , 
lent hurricanes, their progress is so i a] >1 d, i 
that they almost instantaneously covet en ! 
the villages, Helds, and gardens Tlie best | 
barrlets against them are bucIj trees and J 
shrubs as are known to thrive m a barren 
soil* these both Hx them and prevent an\ 
further enctoae hmeul of the sand ! 

DUN'NAGE, any loose or light mateiial, ! 
such as wool, used as a bed In the stowage* 
of heavv articles 

DUO D E'O I M A LS ( duodect tuns, the t w el ft h i 
Lat.), in Arithmetic, numbers ploe coding i 
from multiplications by twelve, in the same j 
way as decimals proceed fiom multiplica- j I 

tlons by ten. Also, a rule In Arithmetic, | 

by which the contents of any bui face or 1 
solid are found, by muMIply ing together . 
its linear dimensions, expressed in feel, I 
lii< lie's, and lines It Is mm h used by urU- 
licers, and ts called likew iso crosb-moltt- 
pluatum 

DUODECIMO (duodect in, twelve: Lat), I 
abbreviated to 12mo, having or consisting ! 
of twelve leaves to a sheet , or a book in ; 
which a sheet is folded six times, so as to 
have twenty-four page’s. 

DUODK/N U M (d undent , twel ve each : Lat.), 
in Anatomy, Die ilrst of Die small lutes- 1 
tines In vertebrate animals, where Die bile j j 
and the pancitafic juice are mixed with i 
chyme It received this name from the I 
older anatomists, on ac count of their hav 
ing lemarktd it to be, in some animals, of 
a length equal to about the breadth of ■ 
twelvi fingers . but this measure is generally 
inapplicable 

DU'IMON ( doppw , double : Ital ), a double 
cocoon, framed by two or more Bilk- 
worms 

DU'l'LE (duptus, double : Lat,), among 
mathematicians, an epithet applied to a j 
ratio whei e tho antecedent term 1 b double i I 
the consequent : thus, the ratio of 8 to 4 i 

Is a duple ratio Subpitplk Ratio is 

just Die reverse of the former, or as 1 to 2 
Such is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12 1 

PUTLTOATE ( dupltto , T double* Lat t, a I 
copy or transcript - — Ditim.icatk Unoeou | 
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tiox, or Ratio, is the proportiou of the 
squaie of one mimboi to the square of an- 
other 

DI7TLICATIJRE (same deriv), in Ana 
1 toun , t lie fold of a membrane of a vessel 

DU'RA MATER (the hard mother . Lot ), 
In An Homy, the membrane between the 
bones of the skull and the brain, and also 
dividing the latter Into parts The mein- 
bianes ol the brain v\ere rallied matron, or 
mothers, by the older anatomists, because 
I the\ supposed the other membrane', to be 
1 derived from them 

J DURANTE ( Lot ), in Law, during, as 
dm ante bene plaato, dui inf? pleasure; dm 
j route mmure wtoU , dm mg mmoiity, du- 
route will, during life 

DUU'RAR < Ind >, a court held by the 
governor-general, or by the imLive primes J 
j of India, on some state occasion 

DURESS' ( duntu harshness Lat), in 
Liw, restraint or compulsion, as when* 
a person is wiongfullv liupi isoued, or de 
priced of his liberty coil Iran to law , or is 
threatened to he killed, wounded, or beaten, 
till he executes a deed or signs a wilting 
intended to bind him Auv bond, do d, 
or other obligation, obtained under du 
ress, will be void in law , and in an action 
brought cm the execution of anv such deed, 
the pirty may plead that it was obtained 
hv duress. 

DUTCH LIQ'UID (or chloride of hydro- 
carbon), a n line foi the mixture of chlorine 
and olellant gas, which combine in equal 
measures even In the dark. It is a heavy 
oily liquid, with a sweetish taste. 

DUTY idd, owed • Fr), in Commerce, any 
i tax or impost ; a sum of money lequlred bv 
I government to be paid on the importation, 

! exportation, or consumption of goods. 

DUIJM'VIRl {duo, two, and vin, men: 

1 Lot ), in Roman Antiquity, a general appel- 
I l.iitou given to magistiates, commissiniicis, 
and officers, where two were joined toge* 
thei in the same fum lion The office, dig- 
nity, oi goveinment of two men thus 

associated, was called a duumvirate. The 

Duumviri capitate* were the nidges m cn- 
lulrial causes From their senLcmee it w is 
lawful to appeal to the people, who alone 
1. :ul the power of condemning a citizen to 
death. The Duuminrtjuri do undo weie the 
highest magistrates in mutiu ipal towns 
The Duumviri perdnellmniH wen* appointed 
to try those accused of pviduillto, or trea- 
son. The Duumviri minncipulcs weie two 
magistiates in some cities of the elliptic, 
answering to the consuls at Home , the\ 
were chosen out of the body of the decu- 
rumea; their olllco usually lasted live yeats, 
upon which account they were frequently 
termed quinquenuules magistrate The 
Duumviri navales were the commissaries of 
the fleet : the duty of their office consisted 
in issuing orders for the fitting of ships, 
and giving their commissions to tin* mat me 
officers, Ac. The Duumviri sacn were ai>- 
pointed for the put pose of building a temple 
when it was determined to erect one. The 
Duumvvn sacrorum had the chaige of the 
Sibylline books, afterwards committed to 
the Decemviri. The Duumviri rns irtra 
urbem purgundis were officers who li.ul 


chaige of the sheets outside Hie gates of I 
Rome, Ac 1 

1 DWARF (dweoph Sax), in general, an 
appellation given io tilings greatly lnferloi 
■ in si/e to that which is usual in their seve- 
lal kinds thus, lli< te are dwarfs of the 1 
human species, dw ait trees, &c. The Ro | 
mans weie so passionately fond of dw'arfs, 
lint t.licy often um d aitilhiul methods to 

I picvt ut the growth of hove de signed fot 

I dwarfs, l>\ em losing th« m in boxes, oi by . I 
the use of tight bandages 1 

1 DWARF'IMi TREES ‘ The art of dwarf- . 

ingtioes* (sivsMr Fortune), ‘as commonly ! 

' pi a i rised both in China and Japan, is, In 
| reality, veiy simple It Is based upon one 
of the commonest principles of veg( table 
physiology Anything which has a ten- 
th ncy to chock or retard the flow of tho sap 
j in trees also pi events, to a certain extent, 
the foi uiation of wood and leaves. This 
l may be done by grafting, by confining the 
roots in a small space, by withholding 
water, by binding the branches, and in a 
hundred other w'ay s, w hich all proceed upon 
the same principle Stunted varieties me 
j generally chosen, particularly if they have 
, the* side branches opposite or regular, for 
much depends upon tills, a one-sided dwarf 
tieeisol no value in the eves of the Chinese 
oi Japanese. The main stem Is thus in most 
cases twisted in a zlg/ag form, which pro- 
cess checks the flow of tho sap and at tho 
Mine tune encourages the production of 
side branches at those parts of the stem 
where they are most desired Tho pots in 
winch they aie planted nre narrow and 
shallow, so that thev hold lmt a small quan- 
tity of soil compared with the wants of the 
plants, and no more vvatei io given than in 
actually necessary to keep them alive 
When luw blanches are In the act of for- 
mation they aie tied down and twlBted in 
various ways , the points of the leaders and 
strong growing ones are generally nipped 
off, and every mennsarc taken to discourage 
tin* production of y oting shoots possessing 
any degree of vlgcrni. Nature generally 
st i ugglcs against this treatment for a while, 
until her powers seem to be in a great meu 
-nre exhausted, when she quietly yields to 
the power of Art When plants from any 
( uisc become stunted or unhealthy, they 
almost in variably produce flowers and fruit 
A bamboo, a Ur, and a plum-tree, the last in 
full blossom, have been seen growing and 
tin mug m a box only one Inch square by 
tluce inches high’ 

DY'EINH (deogan, to colour: Sax), the 
art of giving a lasting colour to silks, 
cloths, and other substances, by which 
then beauty Is much improved, aud their 
v alue enhanced. Dyeing, properly so called, 
is a chemical process; and, in order that 
it may succeed, It is necessary that the 
colouring matters should he dissolved in 
some fluid, and that their attraction to 
that fluid should he less than to the stuff 

II Is essential in dyeing to ascertain the 
affinities of the colouring substance . first, 
to the solvents; secondly, to tlioso sub- 
stances which modify its coloui, increase 
Its brilliancy, and strengthen itB union 
with the stuff; thirdly, to the diffeieni 
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agents which mav fining e the rnlour, nmi 
principally to air and light In dyeing, tin 
term mordant is applied to flume matte i* 
wlilcli seive ns Intermedia between the 
colouring particles and tlie stuff to bedyed, 

, either for tlie purpose of facilitating or of 
( modifying their coinhin.itloii • liv tlieir 
I means, also, colours ,u e varied, brightened, 
and rendered more durable The in tm uni 
substance*, employed as mordants me alu- 
minous salt®, June, metallic oxides, some 
I astringent pnnciplea, and animal inatteis 
Sometimes the mordant is printed on the 
cloth, and then, the whole cloth helm? 
j dipped in the colouring matter and washed, 
the (olour will be removed, except where 
the mordant, has been placed Sometime*, 
the mordant Is intended to resist the to- 
lour, in which case tlie coloui will be re- 
, moved In the washing wherever the liim- 
, dant has touched, and there will he awluie 
pattern on a coloured ground Rouietmus 
the mordant and pattern are printed on to- 
gether, and rendered permanent liv expo*. 
Ing the goods to steam Sometimes the 
substnm e put on hy the block destroys the 
colour nftei the < loth liftH been dyed uiii- 
formh thioughout. The tliree simple to- 
lours used In dyeing arc red, yellow, and 
blue, another colours are compounded of 
these The ancient Egyptians prat tlsed 
the* art of dyeing with some degree of sci- 
entific precision ; hut the Tyrians were 
those who made it the staple of their < inn 
merce; and there Is little doubt that purple, 
the symbol of royal and sacerdotal dignity, 
was a colour discovered In Tyre, mid instru- 
mental in raising that city to opulent e and 
grandeur The moderns have obtained ft nm 
tlie New World several dye-drugs unknown 
to the ancients, suth as eocliine.il, Hia/il 
wood, logwood, an n otto, &e ; but the \a*t 
superiority of our dyes over those- of loi- 
me*i times must he ascribed principally to 
the* employment, of pure alum and solution 
of tin as mordants — substances which give 

to our common dye-stuffs remarks hie dept h, 
durability and lustre One of the most Im- 
portant improvements In the art of dyeing 
is the recent discovery of the beautiful 
anrlinn colours obtained from coal tar. 

DYNAM'ETElt (d unarms, force ; aiul ma- 
tron, a measure <7r), an instrument for 
determining the magnifying power of tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAMICS (dunannkos, powerful . Or.), 
the doctrine of power , blit, ns this is known 
to us only hy its effects, that is, by the mo- 
tion it produces on the bods upon which it 
acts, and it is measured bv that motion, 
dynamics may he defined to he * the science 
which treats of the motion of bodies.’ It 
is often restricted to ihe motion of I hose 
which are at liberty to obov the impulse 
communicated to them ; In which ease, the 
motion of a stono falling freely to the 
ground, or of a heavenly body moving In 
<ts orbit, would belong to dynamics ; but 
the motion of a body moving along an in- 
clined plane, to mechanics. Dynamics, how- 
ever, and statics, are often, nnd not hit or- 
rectly, considered as branches of the general 
science of mechanics. A knowledge of the 
principles of dynamics is due to the mo- 


derns, having had (Is commencement In (In 
n *»earches of (hilileo before Ills time, fin 
fnn e«* who h act on bodies yyeie- e\,uiiiui<l 
on I \ In the « ises in \\ inch e<|iiilihtfuiu i* 
pi i winced 

, DYNAMOM'ETKK idunamr., force, and 
; natron, a me i-mre </»), an m**l rument foi 
j measuring and recording the cneigy ex- 
erted bv an effm i 

I IiY'N AKTY (dunadeia, lioiu dnna^h^, a 
| chief lain Oi l, a race oi series of pnnees 
| who liaxe lcigned hue cessivc h in in\ king 
! denn , as llic- dynasties of Egypt and I'eisia 
1 DVK'ORARY [rinshiasia lrom c/ccs, dim- 
cult ; and lcra*i>, a blending (h ), in Medi- 
cine, an ill habit, or vitiated state- of the 
humours 

DYR'I-.NTFRY {diisrntcria from dir*, 
ciilllcult , and cutrmu, an intestine (h ), m 
Medicim , a disease in which blood, lime us, 
and otbe-t morbid matter, are- evacuated, 
ae compaiileei with griping of the how els, Are* 
DYK'ODILE (du Kudfh, stinking Or *, a 
species of coil of a gue-uish oi \e-llowi-li 
grey colour. In masses e-oui|iosed of thin 
l.iyeis Its eidout wlie-u Inu mug ii* ve-iy 
bet id 

DYS'OUKXY (d//*., bad , and orrri s, a 
\ e u mug atter am tiling Or), In Medicine, 
abaci oi depraved nppe life 
D\KJ*K!"KIA, or m M’EH'SY [das, liael , 
and pf/e./*., diife-stion Oi ), m Medicine-, 
eiillle ultv of digestion Hence those* who 
nieatllieted witli indigestion ate termed 
| dyspeptic perse nm Tlie disorder of the 

' digestive function is the* most ftcejueuf 
and pic-y ailing of the .iiliiieuta th-it alllie I 
mail in the clvih/cd **t ite , all classes and 
all ages snfte*i fioiu its att-icks Tliesymp 
, toms of dyspepsia aie \eiy ellflVtent in elif- 
tcrent nrciunstane-e-s The* eplcuic lo«e* 

1 Ills rt-ll*h lor the most retlue*el dishes he 
, tomes bloated, heax y , and probably ape* 
i plectae The fashionable- I id \ siifb-is fiom 
| iie-nehie lie-s, flatulence*, oe e asional giddiness, 

| and dimness of sight, she becomes indolent, 
whimsical, and lull of fane n-s , or, -i-* the* old 
| pliysu Ians would say, sin- has the- napanr 
\ Tlie studious man finds Ins m I ml blunted, 
j loses Ins appetite or does not enjov In* 

[ meals, sleeps badly , dreams much, and be- 
I comes capricious and dissatlsIUd with hnn- 
| se*lf and everybody else* he is a hypochun- 
\diiac The humbler classes drink gin or 
I null for a stimulant, whlih soon becomes a 
I necessity , and as its effect diminishes, the* 
j dose n* Ine-t eased, until at last they become 
! tlppleiH, or perhaps confirmed drunkaid- 
| The nature of the case must, in a great 
eh’gree-, sugge*st the r< medy. It, is one of 
the most painful diseases; hut, with a 
little- e-nergv and perseverance. It Is almost 
certain to he- removed. When the man 
advanced in years does not And tlie ener- 
getic appetite of his youth, when the stu- 
dious man does not posses* tlie appetite 
derived from active employment, each 
meielv discovers what, iintme herself points 
out — that lie does not, requite so large a 
supply of food as he might in other circum- 
stances; and if, by provocatives, he tones 
himself to eat what nature tolls him lie la 
unable t,e> digest, he must take the con* 
seejueucea fiomo kindH of food are uatii 
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rally hard to be digested Borne kinds are 
indigestible In certain < ircunistauc es, and 
I l»v i ertain constitutions , but In the Kro.it 
I majority of c »se>* the evil arises, imt m» 
| min h from the quality as the quantity of 
I w hat is take 11 As to tin* use of bitters, ot 
those other means of impioving a weak 
stomach, tlieir effect Is but temporal y; in 
most cases, t he remedy will ultimately lose 
its effei t, and In many 1L will produce evils 
as bad as, or worse 1 ban, those It Is Intended 
to remove Abstinent c is the great cure 
I for dyspepsia, moderation and healthful 
j exeitise are Its preventives. 

DYSPHA'GIA (dus, difficult , and phago. 


[BAH 


I cat: Gr.), in Medicine, a difficulty of 
swallowing, which arises from paralysis, 
enlarged tonsils, &c. 

DYS'l'HONY (d a v, difficult; and pMnt, a 
voice: Or), in Medicine, a difficulty of 
speaking, occasioned by imperfection In 
the organs of speech 

DYBPNCE'A (dun. difficult ; and pvro, 1 
breathe Or), In Medicine, a difficulty of 
hieathing 

DYS'URY ( dusouna . from dun, difficult ; 
and ouran, urine: Gr.), in Medicine, diffi- 
culty of voiding the urine, attended with 
pain and a sensation of heat 
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I E, the fit tli letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
ami languages derived from it, is the second 
vowel, and has different pioiium actions 
j m most languages The Frew h have their 
< open, e masculine, and e feminine or mute 
lu English the letter lias two sounds • long, 
as in here, mere, me , ami short, as in ml, 
kept, it< As a Anal letter it Is generally 
tiuiesceiit, but It serves to lengthen the 
sound of the pi ec edmg vowel, as in mam, 
rune, thnie, w bn h without the tin il e would 
be piotioumed wav , ran, tlint In in:in\ 
othi r words the dual e is silent, as in < m- 
nniii , Uijlnitr , A* In sea charts, E stands 
tor last thus, K by N Hast by Ninth , K 
1>\ S East b> Smith As an abbie\ lation, it 
isputfor nifunui s, as It K Kintal Engine! is : 
for empire, as 11 11 K Haiti Unman limpin' ; 
for eminence and e r< < Itencif, as HE. Jhs 
Lnunnice (a title of c animals), m His Hi- 
retlemv, a title give u to gmernuts of colo- 
nies and to ambassadors; for cjnnph, as 
f a cjrniph a hi tm (tor Instance), Am In 
Music , It is the third note oi degiee of tin* 
diatonic scale, coiiespntiduig with mi of 
the Fienrh and Italians. As a numeral, E 
stands rot 

E'AGLE (antic Fi ). tiie name of seu'ial 
laftacious turds of the family AVi/c /*»«/«■ The 
largest, is the Impel nil eagle (Thrasaetus 
harpy I a), a native of Mexico, w lilt li measures 
i hree feet and a half from the tip ot the hill to 
i lie end of the t.ul ; and the next, the golden 
eagle (Ainu la chntsaitns), the largest of the 
European kinds, and anativeof Britain, its 
length being three feet thiee inches Most 
of the species are noble hhds The talons 
and bill of the eagle are sti ong and terrible , 
its vision is keen, and it can distinguish 
objects at a great distance It. lives to a 
great age. Among the nnc units, the eagle 
was held sacred to Jupiter . it was placed 
on his sceptre, as the carrier of the light- 
ning, and thus became cxpicssne of supe- 
I rlor dominion Jn this sense it, Is used as 
I the symbol ot nations, princes, and armies. 
The eagjp was fli st used as a military stan- 
dard b) Lht' Persians. Among the Unmans, 
It was either of gold, silver, or bronze, 
home singly on the point of a staff; but 
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fiom the time of Constantine, when the em- 
piie became divided into tbe eastern and 
western, it was represented with two beads 
Dui lug tbe sway of Napoleon, the French 
took tor tlieir staudatd an eagle with folded 

wings. E \oi,k. In Heraldry, one of tbe 

most noble heatings, and which, according 
to flu* learned m tliat science, ought to be 
given to none but such as greatly excel in 
courage and in ago mindly It, Is assumed 
by sovereigns as the badge of empire The 
eagle of Russia is or, with two heads dis- 
plays) sable, each ducally crowned of tbe 
Held , the whole Imperially c 1 owned, beaked, 
ami membered, dales. The eagle of Austi la 
is also displayed, with two beads ; the Prus- 
sian eagle lias but one. Tho Americans 
have selected the bald eagle of their conti- 
nent, a selection made by Benjamin Frank- 
lin The eagle is also the badge of several 
coders, as the Black Eagle and tho Red 
Eagle of Prussia, the White Eagle of Poland, 

«Vc E\oi.K, a gold coin of tho United 

States, value 2 1 a#. lOd. sterling 

k'AG LE-8TON E, a term applied 1>> tho old 
pharmaceutists to globular clav iion&tone 
Tlie sped mens vaiy in size fiom a walnut, 
to a man’s bead, me* of a spherical or oval 
shape, liavo a rough surface, and aro essen- 
tially composed of concentric layers In tho 
centre* is generally a kernel or nucleus, 
sometimes movable, and always differing 
from tbe exterior In colour and density. The 
ancients gave them tho name of eagle- 
stones, from an idea that the eagle carried 
them to her nest to facilitate the laying of 
her eggs 

K'AG LET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 

signifying a young eagle. In Heraldry, 

when theie are several eagles on the same 
esc ntchcou, they are termed eaglets. 

F/AUL E-WOOD. [See AhOKH-WOOD ] 

EAR ( care : Sax.), the organ of hearing, 
consisting externally ot a caitilagiuous 
hotly, tho concha, attached to each Bide of 
tho bead. This collects the undulations of 
the air constituting sound, and conveys 
them to the external auditory passage, at 
the bottom of which a membranous par- 
tition, the tympanum, , stretches across a 
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f <i\ lt.j ( on tabling four Utile bones, named 
malleus, mm*, *tapes , and os nrlnrulaic 
These are articulated together A bony par- 
tition, perforated by two small holes, one 
covered by a membrane, and the other 
closed by the ctaprs, separates the t\ mpatnc 
eavltv from the internal ear or l.ib> rinth, a 
cavity in the temporal hone The lain rlntli 
Is chiclh composed of the thioe Hcvncnralar 
(mini* ; and the rorhlca, an oigan resem- 
bling In shape the spiral shell of a snail A 
limpid fluid Alls these parts, and theneiAcs 
of hearing are suspended in H — Eau, in 
Mush , that Internal sense bv which we per- 
ceive and nidge of harmonv, and distm- 

i | gtnsh music nl sounds Eau, among gn- 

1 1 dcneiN, a name given to the cotj ledonotis 
1 I lea a es as liirli first appe ir from the seed, and 
i j usually differ In form from the Bulwequent 
1 . perfec f leaves 

I KMl'IXd, In seamen’s language, a small , 
! lope imploved to fasten the tippet corner 
, oT *i sail to its sard, <\rc 
| EAll'-MAHK originally signified a nil In 
i theeir hy wli I<*1» a sheep could he tecog- 
I ni/ed, 1ml It has been extended to a m.iik 
I on an v object by which It maj be Identified 


the mm r erse; but, according to that of 
Copernicus, it moves from xvest to east, 
so as to occ asion the* succession of day and 
night, and also annually round the* sun, so 
as to cause the diffc*ient seasons. By some 
of the indents Its toi m was supposed to be 
like that of an oblong ca Under , bv otlieis, 
like that of a drum . and by others it Avas 
supposed to be a plane surface Kin c ceding 
ages have*, howevei , demonstrated It to be 
nearly sphciical ; and among other reasons 
for tills rbeoivare the folloAvmg —1 All 
the appeal ances of Hie Iicmaciis, both on 
land and at sea, ate the sune as they would 
be If the i.u til AAeie a globe 2 In eclipses 
cd the moon, Avlin li aie caused bv the *ha- 
dow of the earth falling upon the moon, 
this sliadoAv is alw ia s circular, and a bod a 
can be no other than a globe avIhcIi, In all 
situ it ions, c asts a cm lilar shadow 3 Kc*ve 
ral navigators have sailed quite round the 
globe, steering their course direct Iv smith 
and Avest till the\ cairn* to the Magellanic 
sea, and trcun thence* to the north and west, 
till they returned to tlielr port fioiil tin- 
east , and all the phenomena AAhich should 
niturallA arise from the < nth’s rotundity 


E MIL (curl • Sax), a British title of no- happened to them It is hue, the surface 
I InlitA, between a tnarquls ami a viscount ; j of the eaith is not an exact geometrical 
I now the third degreeof rank William flic* globe; hut. then the tneciualltles are so in 
Conqueror flist made this title hcreditan, I considerable that the highest mountain 
giving it In fee to his nobles, and allotting bears no gieater proportion to the bulk of 
tliein forttac support of their state the thud the earth than agrain of dust does to a com 
penny out of the sheriff’s court, from all 1 nion globe The* figure of the earth Avas 
pleas of the shire whence t,lu*A bad their ' believed bv mathematicians and geogia 
till** At present the title is at cotnpauied pliers to be perfectlvspberlc.il, excepting 
In no territory, or private or judicial rights, . the small Inequalities in its surface, of 
but c onfers nobility, and an hereditary seat mountains and valle\ s, until Kir Isaac New- 
ill the House of Lords In official liistru- j ton and Huygens demonsti at ed from the 
merits, earls are Htjled hy the sovereign 1 1 iavs of hydro*>tat It s, and t lie* revolution of 
4 trusty and well-beloved cousins,’ an upped- , the eaith about Jtsaxi*. that its figure Is not 
I latlon as ancient as the reign of nenn IV ! a true sphere, hut an oblate spheroid (lit 
I For some time after the Norman conquest tened towards the poles Various measuie- 
tliey were* called rnvvts, and their wives to merits have sine e put this beyond all doubt 
1 the present day are stAled countesses, The i There arc* abundant proofs that the eat Hi, 
i earl’s coronet lias nofloAiers raised above smee It lias assumed its present form, lias 
1 the circ le, like that of adukc and a tmtiquis, undergone many great revolutions. Shells 
hut only points, and a pearl on each of the m and corals are found In the Interior of cou- 
EAItL MAK'SHAL OF ENGLAND, a fluents, and on the summits of the highest 
l great officer who had anciently seveial mountains; ■which, therefore, must hive 
I courts under his jurisdiction, and among l« en at some period beneath the sea The 
them the court of chivalry, or com / of honour remains of tropical animals and plants are 
Under him Is the herald’s olfice, or college found In high latitude* Mineral strata are 
of arms lie Is an earl ex officio The first twisted, ilMocalcd, and broken asundei 
i 1 Karl Marshal on record was npnofnted in As to the stiuetnre of the crust of the* 

I 1115 Since 1483 it has been in Gee Ilowaid globe, see Gkolooy Tin earth’s equatorial 
! family, and has been made hereditary in the diameter is rather nioic than 7,925} English 
i heirs male of the eighth Duke of Norfolk, miles; Its polar, rather more than 7,899 
i whose descendant, the present duke, now miles, the polar < (impression Is, therefore, 

I holds It, not quite 2fi£ mil* s, and the proportion of 

I EARN'ERT, tn Commercial law, money one diameter to tin* other Is as 299 to 298 
j fed van red hy the buyer of goods, to hind the Its mean radius Is 3,9 r >(>J miles ; its eircuin- 
i seller to the performance of a verbal bargain, ference, 25,oon; its superficies, 198,944,200 
I EARTH, In Astronomy and Geography, square miles, and its solidity, 20.1,930,000,000 
i one of the primary planets, the terraqueous cubic miles The mass of the earth, coin- 
| globe which we inhabit In remote anti- pared with that of the huh. Is as l to 355,000 ; 

! quity, the earih was regarded as a flat, and its mean density Is to that of water as 
! c ircular body, floating on the water ; hut 5} te 1 The interior of the earth is almost 
the great distances which men were able to entirely unknown to us, as the depth to 
travel Boon refuted this limited idea as an which we have been able to penetrate Is 
optical Illusion, and the spherical form of nothing In eompailson with Its diameter, 
the earth was consequently suspected The earth has a triple motion. There Isadi- 
Accordlng to the Ptolemaic sjstem, It. wie- arval motion round its own axis, from west 
supposed to be immovable in the centre of to east, ,n 24 hours, wide h occasions the per 
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! petu il sue cession of days and nightH The 
time of the earth’s i evolution on its axis, 
». tiled the stdeieal day, is measured by the 
Interval between two transits of the same 
fixed star over the meridian of any iihue, 
.iml astronomers have proved that this ni- 
ton al cannot have altered so much as three 
times the thousandth part of a second during 
t he last 2000 yesu s. There is an annual mo- 
tion round the sun in a year, whu h prodm es 
the diiferent seasons, and the lengthening 
j 1 and shortening of days This motion i- 
' |>ei formed In an elliptical orbit, the excen- 
, trh it v of which, or tin* distance of the foe 1 
fiom the centie, i» 0 01079 paits of the 
me in distant p of M ip earth from the sun 
1 t li.it i-., of o r i millions of miles The mot ion 
of the eairh in its orbit is not unifoim, 
i Im lug most rapid at Its peril" lion, and 
slowest atlts aphelion Its axe rage x elocit x 
is im.nio miles an hour The tnciju ility of 
i he eirth’s angular motion about the sun 
( au~ns the apparent solar day, or tin* m- 
. t< n al between the suctessixe transits of tin 
i sun o\ er the same mei idtan, to ho uiicqu d, 
okI not to c oriesjuuid with the length of tin 
, 1 an an mlar day The third motion localise d 
i as follows The pi|U»tni of thee.illh Is lu- 
1 cllned to the plane of Its orbit, called the 
j p'am nf the ethptu ,nt mi ingloof 2.1 27' '#(»" 
i Dos ho I i 1 1 it mu is termed the obliquity of 
' the ecliptic , atol causes the plienomen i <>l 
' Do scisotiH Since the earth’s axis alw ix s 
1 oresei xc s its j> nnlleltsm (that Is, prdnts r«» 
the same stan, the sun, at- one season of 
i , the tear, is 23 27' f>0" to the noith ot thp 
e<|iiatoi,and at Do* opposite season thesime 
1 i distance* to the south of It , but Dip straight 
Inn* toimed by the mtersectlon of the plains 
of t lie cquatoi nml ecliptic has a slow mo- 
i ; Don westward, conn ary to the ordei of the 
signs, and letreatsnt the rate of «> l"ye.irlx, 

, causing what Is termed the precession of 
' the eqainmi s, oi , more coirectlv, the ictro- 
| uiessmu of tlmeaith's nodes Tins is due to 
the* disturbing action of the sun and moon 
on the redundant matter at. the equator of 
i Die earth, bv which Its figure is rendeieei 
J | oblate; and this precession, jointly with 
I the nutation of the earth’* axis, < aitses a 
i motion of its poles about the poles of the 
; « cllptlc The* sun appears to return to the 
j equator before’ the* completion erf the side- 
ie*al year, by the amount of time which the 
i \ sun, or rather the earth, requites to piss 
1 ! over 501", that is, 20' 199". A complete 
I tour of the ecliptic ih performed In 25,868 
1 ' ears The revolution of the seasons forma 
I the equinoctial or tropical year The dls- 
i c overy of the motion of the earth lias be- 
< onto memorable in the history of the 
j human miml, showing, as it does, a marked 
ability in man to resist the impressions 
, produced by appearances, and to believe 
the contrary of that which had been be- 
lieved and taught for many centuries It 
WftB also a triumph over the assumption of 
an Infallible? authority. Galileo was Im- 
prisoned for holding the very doctrines 
now maintained universally by mankind; 
and he was obliged, under the threat of 
most terrible punishment, to recant, ns 
heretical, his teachings iegarding a sy st<*m 
»f the world, the correctness of which is 
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now unquestionable The Invention of the I 
telescope, by means of whleli the rotation i 
of Jupiter was soon observed, but still j 
more Newton's discovery of universal gra- | 1 
vitation, and the nature of the celestial | , 
motions, led to the accurate knowledge re- 
garding the solar system at which we have 
arrivecl 

EARTH-EAT'INU is a habit which indi- ’ 
viduals amongst some >-av.ure peoples pos- 
sess, the morbid craving arising probably 
from the meagreness of their ordinary diet, 
Humboldt has described the habit as w it- , j 
nesBed by him amongst the Otomac s of tho | 
Orinoco. On the upper parts of the Aina- 1 
/.on it is by no means uncommon, not onlv 
amongst the Indians, but the negroes and 1 
whites. 

KARTTI'-NrT, a name given to various 
subterranean vegetable pioduc ts It I-. ap- 
plied In England to the uuL of the Itamnni 
}( ex novum, an umbelliferous plant . in China 
and the western coast of Atric a, to tin* pods 
ot the Ararhus liypogcsa, i leguminous plant , 
and. In other countries, to the small tula is ! 
of cy jhthc eons plants. 1 

I’.A RTll'EN W ARE, or Pottery |S<. e 
ciiixaWauf] 1 

EAHTH'IMl, In Agriculture and Gulden- ' 
lug, the covtrmg of shrubs «nd plants, a* 1 
x ines, celery , Ac ., w i Lli t at th 

IfiARTIl'yiJA KKS aie waves of elastic | 
compression travelling Duough a jiortton 
of the mist of Die globe*, and originating 1 
in an impulse in Du* Intel icu ‘That im- 
pulse (sax s .Mi Id diet) max be an explosive , 
produc turn nrcoii(len*-.cf ion of high pressure* | 
steam in heated cax itic*s deep beneath the | 
surface, or sudden in» lease or decrease of 
its tension, or sudden fracture or fall, oi | 
fencing up or down or against each otln t ot I 
gi cat rocky masses, or if nine u pinpiuqintx | 
to.utive voltanoes. It may he any of their | 
tin obs or tin oes, or explosix <’ c*jcc tions, oi 
the recoil from these’ The rate of move- I 
incut of the waive thus generated vanes j 
with the elasticity of the medium through i 
which It Is propagated, the rate being le-s 
at sea than on land, and less m loose si tula 
than in compact rock An earthquake wave j 
has been found ill some cases to travel at 
the rate of tliiitrmilesa minute When the 
impulse ougliiutes under the sea, a huge 
volume of water is forced upxvaids, and i 
wave is propagated in nil direc Dons, x\hh h, 
xviien It reaches ashore, msliesuponit with 
violence, frequently causing great destruc- 
tion Very large tnn t s of ground are gome- 
t lines shake'll At the feirful earthquake 
which destroyed a great part of Lisbon in 
1755, a portion of i lie earth’s surface four 
times larger than Europe was shaken. In 
the Andes the earth has sometimes non- 1 
tinned to tremble without interruption for 
many days together; and at other places | 
there have been tremblings felt almost 
hourly for many successive months. Per- 
| mnneut alterations of the level of large 
tracts of ground, both elevations and depre9- 
sions, have followed earthquakes. Noises 
veiy frequently but not always accompany 
eaithqiwkes. The connection of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes has been often no- j 
ticed, so much so that the latter have been 
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termed safety valves for tlie country in tlieir 
neighbourhood The immediate cause of 
earthquakes Is still Involved in Kre.it ob- 
scurity, and various theories have been pro- 
posed to embrace nil the phenomena ths- 
pl.LU'd The destruction of life bv earth- 
quakes has often been very large Although 
i here is .» strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggerate the loss of life, It may well be 
that in the course of a few thousand yeais 
some millions of human beings have been 
destroyed 

EARTHS (erdA. Ger), in a popular sense, 
those solid bodies composing the mineral 
strata, which are incombustible, colourless, 
not convertible into metals bv any mdi- 
I narv methods of reduction, and, when 
reduced by scientific experiments, posses— 

! ing generally but an evanescent metallic 
I existence But, to describeeurf/ix a<< ordmg 
i to the rules of chemical science, we should 
say that thev arc 1 tast i It ss, inodorous, unin- 
tlammablc substances, usually occulting in 
■ ntunato union with each othu.with vati- 
ous acids, and with oxides of the coimnori 
metals TJndei these circumstances, they 
constitute by far the greatest part of the 
strata, grave 1, and soil, lornmig tlio inmui- 
tnms, plains, and vnllevs of oui globe 
Tin tr number Is ten Five of them possess 
decided alkaline piopeities -baryta, btrov - 
ha, Inns tcu/ciu), magnesia, and lithia Fh e J 
of them are termed earths pioper— alnmvna, 
uUteniH, yttria, zirroma, atid thornia, these 
do not change the Infusion of cabbage or 
tincture cd litmus, do not re, nlilv neutralize 
1 acidity, and ate insoluble in water The' 
eat t hs wet e i egarded as simple bodies until 
the brillimt, researches of Sir 11 Daw 
proved them to he compounds of owgcn 
with pec uliar base's 

EA 1 {/-TRUMPET, an Instrument used t>v 
pet sons pattialh deaf, to st lengthen the 
I sensation of sound, by c oiler ting and eon- 
ducting It through a funnel-shaped tube to 
the seat of the 1 sense of hearing 

EAll'WIG, the common name of some 
orthopu rous insects, of winch the Forjlcula 
am u alarw is tlie best known The English 
i and French name, peree-oreills, Is founded 
1 on a popular error that these Insects enter 
, the human car, and there commit serious 
! injury. These Insects are remaikahle for 
1 the forceps at the end of the abdomen, and 
! fot »ho singular structure of the wings, 
which, although little used, at e of large size 
They are of delicate texture, aud fold up 
like a fan into a very small compass. 

E'AHEL (esel, an ass. Ger), a wooden 
frame on which a painter sets the cloth, &c., 

to he {tainted. Kahkl-imwjkh, such pieces 

ns aie painted cm easels, in distinction 
from those painted on tellings, Ac. 

E'AflEMENT (atsemerU: Fr ), in Law, a 
I privilege or convenience which one man 
j has upon another man’s land, sue h as n 
' right of way 

I E'ASING (aisanl • Fr), ill sea language, 
the sla< kening a rope, &c\, thus, to ease 
I the bowline or sheet, is to let them go 
slac ker ; to ease the helm, is to let the ship 
go metre before the wind, or moie larboard 
I EAST (Obt : Gar.), one of the four < ardtnal 
points, being that point of the horizon 


where the sun appears to rise when in j 
the equator The word east is indefinitely J 
UHed when wo speak of countries which lie 
eastward of us, as Persia, India, China, &c 
In Christian churches, which are gene- 
rally built east and west, the chancel stands j j 
at the east end, with an emblematic refer ! 
c’lice to Christ, who is called the Son of j 
Righteousness and the Day-spring. I 

K' A STICK (os torn Her), a solemn festival ' 
observed among Christian*, in eommemo- ■ 
ration of Christ’s resum etioti The* (In eks 
and Latins rail it pascha, a Hebrew word, j , 
applied to the* Jewish feast of the passovor, j i 
to which the Christian festival of Easter ; ! 
corresponds. Thus, St Paul says (I Cor 1 
v 7l, ‘For even Christ our passovor Is ! I 
sacrificed for us’ This feast was fixed by j | 
the rouncil of Nice, in the year 325, to be i j 
held on the Sunday which falls upon or 1 
immediately after the full moon which hap- [ 
pens next after the twenty -first, of Mari h , | 

and ns such it stands in the rubric of the ■ 
c httreh of England The new moons of the , 
ecclesiastical calendar, bv which Eastei Is , j 
iegu!at.ed, are determined arbitrarily, l>\ < 

the luuai cycle In the Julian calcmdar, and . j 
the table of ej.acts In the' (Iregoriau The i | 
new moons of the nlriidnt ate geneiallv 11 
one, two, oi even three days later than the 1 j 
astronomical or true new moons And the j 
lltli day i'f the moon is counted fall moon, 1 | 
though the opposition more usually occuis , 
cm tlie loth 1 • 

E'ASTKK-OF'FElUNi-JS, or ICASTElt-niTFs, > ' 
small sums of money sometimes paid to a 
parochial clergyman hv the parishioners. I 

E'ASTFJtLINO ( hstriluh , eastern Ger). < 
The Rilver pennv was at first called hv this i 
name, from which sterling, ns applied to 1 
English money, is supposes! to have* been ! 
derived Tin* Baltic End Herman traders, i 
who visited London hi the* middle ages, ' 
were called Fosterlings ; and their name 
may ha\'c been given to this coin, from | 
some of tlieir nation having been employed j 
to coin it 

EAST- 1 N'DTA COM'PANY,-* the Govei- 
nor mul Company of Merc bants of iiOtidon 
trading to tin* East Indies,’— the most c e*le 
i hrated cominc*reial association eithor of an- 
cient, or modern times It was Incorporated 
about the 42ml of Queen Elizabeth, A T> 1600, 
and empoweted to trade to count t les to the 
eastward of theCape of Good Hope, exclusive | 
of allothcr persons A variety of causes had 
been long operating in favour of such an 
incorporation , and several very valuable 
East India ships which line! been taken from 
the Portuguese and Spaniards by the Eng- 
lish fieets, awakened a desire In our mer- 
chants to obtain a share In a traffic which 
promised sue h great advantages At length, 
in lfi»3, an armament fitted out for the 
East Indies hv Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
commanded by SlrJedm Borroughs, fell in, 
near the Azores, with the largest of all the 
Portuguese carracks, a ship of 1600 tons bur- 
den, carrying 700 men and 36 brass cannon ; 
and, afte r an obstinate conflict, carried her 
Into Dartmouth, ghe was the largest ves 
sel that had been seen in England, and 
her cargo, consisting of gold, spices, call 
roes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain, ivory * 
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At , excited the ardour of the English to 
; ensure In so lucrative a commerce About 
flu* year 1698, application being made to 
! parliament by private merchants, for laying 
I tills trade open, an act passed empowering 
| every subject of England, upon raising a 
sum of money for the supply of the go- 
\ eminent, to trade to those parts A great 
subscription was accordingly raised, and 
! 1 the subscribers were styled tho New East 
India Company , but the old establishment 
being in possession of all the forts on the 

< oastof India, the new one found It Its lnte- 
, rest to unite with It ; and both, trading with 

1 one joint stock, liaxe ever since been known 
under one name, viz The United Eastrlndm 
Company Many and severe have been the 
( ontests between tlie advocates of a free 
1 trade to India and the friends of the ‘in- 
j Mnporated company,’ but at length the 
I i long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
! body yielded to the act 3 and 4 Will. IV. 

< 85, for continuing the charter till 1854, 

1 which. In fact, put a limit to the Com- 
pany's commercial character, bv enacting 

1 that Its trade to China was to cease on the 
•22nd of April, 1834, and that the Company 
was, as soon as possible after that date, to 
dispose of Its stocks on hand, and (lose 
its ( ommerclal business All the real and 
personal property belonging to tlieCompanj 
I on the 22nd of April, 1834, w'hh vested In 
i the crown, to be held or managed bv the 
; Company In trust for the same-, subject to 
all claims, debts, contracts, Ac., already ex- 
ist lug or to be hereafter Incurred bv a < nm- 
, potent, autliorltj. The Company’s debts and 
i 1 liabilities were tr, be all charged on India; 

] the dividend, which was to continue at 10J 
per rent., was to he paid In England out of 
the revenues of India, but tt might be re- 
, deemed anv time after April 1874, or, should 
the Company be deprived of the govern- 
I ment, of India in 1854, any time after that 
o\ent, on pavtnent of 2001 . for 1001 stock 
Tiie functions of the East-India Company 
became, tbeiefore, wholly political, and 
. even these functions have now ceased. 
I The affairs of our Indian empire are now 

I managed by a Secretary of State, assisted 
by Ilf teen councillors, and two uuder secre- 

|, uries The East-Indla Company’s terii- 
toiles were immense, they were greater 

I I than those of either Russia or Austria, 
I ! being inferior only to those of Great. 
| Ih itinn and France The revenue of India, 
j 1 which now exceeds the expenditure. Is up- 

I wards of forty-five millions sterling. 

i | BAIT DE COLOGN'K (Cologne water • 
i Ft ), an aromatic spirit, made originally at 
} Cologne, it is (hlefly used ns a perfume; 
1 though numberless Imaginary medicinal 
i virtues have been ascribed to It A good 
j imitation of it may bo made by mixing one 
pint of alcohol, one drachm eat h of the ollB 
of bergamot, orange-peel, and rosemary, 

I I onediacbm of bruised cardamom seeds, one 
| pint, of orange-flower water, and distilling 
1 one pint from a water bath. 

j EA U 1JE LUCE, a strong solution of am- 
monia, scented by adding a little mastic and 
oil of amber. It is considered, in India, 
j an effective remedy against the bite of poi- 
sonous snakes. 


EAVES (eaux Fr.), the edges of the roof 
of a house, whhh overhang the wall, for 
the purpose of throwing the water to a dis- 
tance from it 

E'AVES-DROITER, one who skulks 
under the eaves of houses, for the purpose 
of listening to what passes within 1 

EBB iebbe. Ger ), the retirement or reflux . 
of the tide. I 

EB'ONY (ehenae Ger), a hard, lieaw, I 
durahlo black wood, which admits of a fine 
polish • obtained from various species of j 
Gwspyroe, nat ord Ehevacece, trees whn h 
grow in India, Madagascar, Ceylon, and the j 
Mauritius It Is wrought into toys, and | 
used for mosaic and Inlaid work Ironwood ; 
belongs to the same genus 
KBOU'LEMENT (Fr ), in Fortification. I 
the crumbling or falling away of a wall or I 
mm part 

EBRACTEATE («, privative , and hractea, 
a thin leaf hat ), in Botany, without a! 
brartea or floral leaf 

EBFLLl'TION ( rbullio , I bubble up 
Lai), either the operation of boiling, or 
the effervescence which arises from the 
mixture of an acid with an alkaline liquoi , 
EGA TT'DATE if, privative; and cautin, » 
tall. Lai), an epithet for anything whidi 
lias no tail or spur 

EC'BASIB (eh'batite, in issue of a matter 
Gr), in Rhetoric, those parts of the pro 
(Pm (urn In which the oiator treats of | 
things accoidlng to their events oi conBe- ' 
quen ces 1 

EC BOLE (< kbolf, a going out Gr), in 
Rhetoric, a digiession by whh h the orator 1 
introduces some other person speaking in < 
his own wordB i 

KC'CE HO'MO (‘ Behold the man ' ’ Lat \ | 
In Art, a picture or piece of sculptuie, w hlcli j 
represents Christ crowned with thorn- | 
The name was suggested by Pilate’s exela 1 
mation, John xix. 5. | 

ECCENTRIC or EXCEN'TRIO ( ekkentr as 
rk, away from; and kentron , the centie I 
Gr ), In Geometry, a term applied to cm les 
and spheres which have not the same cen- i 
tre, and consequently are not concentric 

In Ancient Astronomy, the deferent cn- | 

cle. In the circumference of which the cen- j 
tre of the epicycle of a planet Is supposed 
to he carried forward in its orbit round the 
earth It wasexeentric with regard to the 
earth ; for though the orbit of a planet was 
believed to he a rircle described about the i 
earth, the latter was not placed In the cen- 
tre of that cln le Kxckntrto Anomaly, , 

the arc of theexcentrlc circle, between the ! 
perihelion of the orbit, and a straight lino | 
drawn through the centre of the planet, 

perpendicular to tho major axis Kxcen- 1 

trio Circle, in Ancient Astronomy, tho , 
circle that circumscribes the orbit of a 1 

planet,. An Eccentric, In Machinery, is 

a circ ular disc, attached to a shaft in such i 
a manuei that Its centre does not coincide 
with the axis of the shaft It Is of great 
use when a reciprocating motion is required 
to be given to a rod. 

ECCENTRICITY or EXCENTRIOTTY 
(same deriv). In Astionomy, the distance 
between the focus and centre of the elliptic 
orbit of a planet or satellite, the semi-axis 
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' major being considered ns unify; or the 
ratio of the distant e between the focus and 
I centre to the semi-axis major 
j ECCHYMO'STS ((Jr), from euehumo, I 
pour In), in Medicine, an appearance of In id 
I spots on the skin, ot t asioned by an exrra- 
] vasatton of blood fi . n a vem betwixt the 
I flesh and the skin 

i I KOl’LKSl AS' I’ES (.1 preacher . Gr ), an- 
[ nonlca 1 book of the Old Testament, the tlt*- 
slim of which is to show the vanity of .ill 
sublunary things The majority of com- 
| mentators believe this book to he the fruit 
' I of Solomon’* i epentance, after having expe- 
1 rienced all the follies and pleasures of life 
I I HCUliKRI ANTIC (ckhlenastikos, belong* 

, nut lo the church, from ekkletna, the 
c Inn c li • Or), a pei son m orders * one who 
is c on serrated to the sen ice of the* c luirrh 
! and the ministry of religion 

KGGLE.SlASTK.lilS (same denr), an apo- 
cixphal book oi Scripture, considered t»y 
(lie Koman (tifliollc church as canonical 
| It is so called fmni its bring read in the 
j Jewish clinic li as a book of piet\ and in* 

, stiuctaon, but not of infallible atitlioilty 
j its author was a Jew, called Jc sus the* son 
| of Siracli. The Greeks call it //c' mv sc/om e/ 

; Ihe son of Struck It exhibit*, but Inile rc- 
g.nd for metliodiial arrange inent, but it in 
1 highiv poetical 

. EGCLK'SIOMMrY (ecrh s/a, and loans, a 
j discourse* Gi ), that brnuc h of know Ireige 
i which is concerned with the stun tun of 
1 < lunches, am lentand modrin,t heir various 

I parts and c ontents 

ETUI KLON (a step . Fr), a term In mili- 
tary tactics borrowed fiom the Kiench, sig- 
hting the position of an amir with cute 
| division more advance d than anotliei, some* 

, w hat like* tlie steps of a ladder A battalion, 
regiment, &c , niaicbes tn fehelon if the di- 
vision* of which It, Is com primal do not 
I inarch m one line, hut on parallel lines The 
j division* are not exact I) behind eae h other, 
Imt each is to tin* right oi left of the one 
I pi eroding, so as to give the* whole the ap- 
| peaiance ot a st'ilrwav 'I lus ordc t is used 
if the commander wishes to bring one* part 
of u mass jnio action, and to leseive Hie 
I oilier 

j KGIII'S ATM or hC Ill'S \TKL> (rthmos, a 
j hedgehog ; Gr ), a tei in applied to whatever 

, is aimed with Inure spines. In Botati), 

an epithet for the seeds of plants that ire 
iouku and pritklj ; also for the pericarp of 
some plants 

EOllI’NITES (same derlr), fossil lichnn, 

I and radiate animals of allied geneia r J lit*) ; 
ahonnil in the c 1i.dk 

KGHI'JVODKUMS (eifnno*, a hedgehog; 
derma , skin: Gr), a class of nulla I c ani- 
mals, including sea-urchins, star Ashes, and 
some wot in-like annuals lu winch the r.uli- 
I ate structure is onlv slightly displaced 
I' EOH'INUS (a st*a-uichin. Imt; from 
lj prhmoa: Gr.), the name of a genus oi sea- 
erclilnsor sea-eggs, belonging to the ecluuo- 
dennatous class They have a subglobose 
shell, or test, composed of calcareous i»hm s, 
some of wide, i bear tubercles, forming the 
sockets on which tlie spines move, whil-.ii 
I others are perforated with small hides in J 
rows throng i which fleshy on ri, the organs 


of locomotion, are thiust at the will of the 
animal. The vent is placed at, l lie middle | 
of flic upper part, over against the mouth 
on the underside The deiit.il apparatus is 
large and remarkably elaborati It was loi- ■ 
ineih st> led Aristotle’s lam, c*rn. Soniespe- 1 
cies of Echinus form an 'irtiele of Iminiin , 
food on the sliores of the MediLerrane in 

In Architecture, the i juortir lound , a 

member or oinaineut near the bollmu of 
the Ionic , Gorintiiian, and (Composite c ipi- 
r.ds It is the ovolo ; imt the name is pro 
pei ly applied only win n It, is carved with 

eggs and anchors Echinus, in Boianj, 

a pric klv head or top of a plant 

EC'llIUAl (eeluon, from ichis, a vipei 
Gr ). In Tiolany, a genus of jilants belonging 
to the nut ord Itmagiricuccr The Vip> > s 
blights*, a IJlIfish wild 1>I lilt, belongs to Ihe 
gc*litis 

EG'IIO (<V/k 5, a u*t uriied sound Gi ), a 
sound reflected fioiu some hard suiface to 
the ear As the uudtilnlory motion oi the 
ur, wliicli constitutes sound, is pi op nr it t d 
in nil dliections from the sounding bod), ll 
will ficsjuenth liappen t li.it the air, in pei- 
loiiiung its v dilation-., vv ill impinge iu;.i] n*>t 
x ai ions objei ts, wluc h x\ ill icllect it link, 
and so ci use new v dilations the conti tij 
way Now, if the reflecting boclv is at sin h 
a distance, &r., as to cause* the idles led 1 
souncl to be led it dfstluc t from the oiigmal 1 
oik , uid so stiong as to be apprec lalilc l>\ 
the ear, f line will be what is call* cl an **c ho 
The greater the distance of the reflecting 
both, the longer will be tin* time befoit* the 
tepi 1 1 1 1 « *u is henid , and w lien the sound, in 1 
its pi ogress, meets with objects at difTeient 
distant es, sufficient to produce an echo, u 
will lie lepeated seveial tunc s Micccssivelv , | 
at cording to thedifTi lent distant es ot t he*se 
object- tiom the sounding bcitl) , winch 
makes what is railed arc/ «at(drihn lie linos 
an* not, however, caused 1>\ a meic lillec 
t mu oi I lie sonorous part m lesof nil , fm then 
every iinul sulistauce would pioduce an ; 
c*cho, certain conditions ate icifiuicd — i 
The eir must be lu the line of lellec lion, 
tli it the person fiom whom the sound j>io- j 
coeds maj hear the echo Jf Dm it ait* 
seveial i ellectlng sui faces, the sound innv ! 
he brought back b) tlieii joint leaflet (ion 
Tiie reflecting body must not he too neat, j 
or the diiect and reflected sounds cannot 
be distinguished : thero max be resonance 
without echo. The least distance cannot lie 
less than fifty feet , ami about ten distinct 
sound* may he heat cl in a second ; heme a 
l»c i son situated r>12 fret fiom tlie reflecting 
hod), will bear the sound one second after 
it is emitted, and it may repeat about ten 
*\ babies The reflecting suiface must, be 
sufficient I) extensive, or t lie echo will he too 
feeble A ceitain concavity in the suiface, 
though not, necessary, ts vc*iy advantageous, 
as it, concentrates seven a! nijs of sound to 
one point Two persons may conveise In 
whispers whit li w III be heard by no one else, 
if each is placed In the foe us of an elliptical 
building Tlie reflection of sound is go- 
vi lilt'd li) the same laws as regulate thu 

reflect mn ot light. EtJiio, in Arehiteo 

line, any vault or arch coiutnu ted so as tej 
pi tn! uc e an artificial echo These arc gi> 
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1 1 neraliy of a parabolic or elliptic form . of ' when only a part of Its disc is within the 
this kind is the whispering-gallery m 8t. shadow of the earth ; It Is total, when all Its 

Paul’s cathedral Echo, in Poetry, a sort disc is within tho shadow. As the moon is 

of verse which returns the sound of the last actually deprived of her light duiing an 
I syllanlc, the elegance of which consists in ec I ipse, every inhabitant upon the face of the 
giving' a new sense to the last words earth, who sees the moon, sees the et hpsr. 

I RCHOM'KTbit (frhr>, an echo ; and metron , It is evident that thcro w ill he an eclipse of 
1 a mensuie* Gt ), among Musicians, a kind the sun or moon, only when the sun, moon, 
of scale or rule, serving to measure the du- ami earth are in the same right line, or vet v 
1 ration and length of sounds, ami to detei- i nearly ho There must be tw< , and time 
mine their intervals and ratios may be three, ellipses ol the moon every j 

KCTjAI I tCIKBK'M KM’ (Fr ), the clearing y< nr The sun tan only bo eilipsid at the 1 
up of hiij tiling not befoie understood new moon, or when the moon, at lls ion i 

M’LAMP'HIH (ffr, from rklampo, f shine junction, Is iu or mar one of its nodes, | 
lorlh), in Medical Science, scintillations or There must be two, and there non be four, I 
Hashings of light in the eyes, a symptom of eclipses of the sun evety yon , uid these 
epilepsy may he partial, total, or, aim ulm when Die 

1 BULAT (/V ), a burst of applause, renown shadow is sulHcitntly extensive Lo hide 
i following some action or event. only the centre of the sun’s disc Besides 

LOLKU'TIOS ieklcgn, I pick out : Gr >, the tone of shadow', within which no rats 
those philosophers who, without attaching <an enter, there is a su rounding spue, to 
themselves to any particular school, selec t whit h i iys can come Iroin some portions of 
j wlnt appears to them the best and most the luminous body this ise.illed thepenmn- 

; r n loual fioin each Anciently, tliej w'rrt 1 bia (almost a shadow Lot) of the hod\ 

i a s(‘< t of Greek philosophers who einlea- tausing the eclipse The nearer the spei- 
! v ou red to mould the dm trines of I’ythago- tatoi Is to the umbra or shadow, the tleept r 
| ias and Plato, and blend them with the the jwnumbra, because the larger the por 
theology of the Egyptians and the tenets tlon of the luminous body screened by that 
of Zoi ouster Tliev borrowed manv of the v\ hit h is Intel posed With an ei Ppseot the | 
prim ipal dogmas oi Christ lauiiy liom tlie son, the relative positions of the hiii md 
( atei hetlc s( hool of Alexandria, and, com- moon are not Independent of the obsei \ ei s , 

1 hmlng these with the mysticism of Pj- position, since, as the sun is not actually 
thagoras, the eriors of P/at«*, and the depnved of his light, n spectator maj mo 
superstitions of Egypt, they hoped to lecon- t lie sun, w ithout peiteivlng the e< I ipse , as 
(ile the Christians and Pagans to the same he may, ou aeiount of his position, have 1 

opinions In Art, the school of the Car- none of the rays coming to him from it , 

i a< cl is tcimcd ‘eclectic’ bemuse they intercepted An eclipse of the sun begins I 
t ndeavoured to select the chief excellences on the western Bide of his disc mid ends 
of other schools and artists, tin giamlt ui on the eastern ; ami an et lipse of the moon 
1 of the Florentine, the grate of the Homan la gins on the eastern side of her dist, 

m hool, the colouring of Titian, &c ‘Tho and ends on the western The ancient 

t’aiiacci were the unnpprnached represen- Greeks and Homans were greatly alarmed by 
tatives of the eclectic school In the at-, ellipses, supposing them pies igcs of the 
tempt to combine the excellences, however i most dismal events 

great, of various minds, the chief recoin- I ECLIPTIC (cA/cipsis. an e<hpse Gr), in 
tnendatlon of human productions, viz the ! Astronomy, the sun’s appaient paih, or 
e\ itleme of individual character, tlie moral a grpat circle of the celestial sphere, sttp- 
phvsloguomy, width in its sincerity and posed to be drawn through the middlo of 
pissiun atones for so many defects, is of Die zodiac; or it may lie defined, that code 
net essity wanting.’— E abtlakk of stars in the heavens, tin ousdi w lm h the 

ECLEGM' (tJ klngma, an elect uaiy; from earth would appear to move, if it vuie seen 
i/., away, and letcho, I lltk up- Or.), a from the sun Tlie axis ot the eaitli in 
medtt Inc made by tlie incorporation of ol! not pctpendicular to tlie plane of tlie et lip 
with syrups. Do, but declines from that peipemlieular i 

EOLIP'SE (elcleip'tr*, literally a forsaking: Zl a 27' 5<>". [Sec Eaiitii] The ecliptic oli- ,! 
G) ), In Astronomy, an obscuration of the talned Its name from the fait, that eclipses 
light ot the sun, moon, or othei luminary, liy happen only when the moon is in its plane, 

the Intel position of another heavenly body or very near it. Ecliptic, in Geogiapliy , 

between It. and oui sight. An eclipse of tlie a gi eat tilde ou the tonestiial globe, not 
s nn is taused by tlie intervent mu of the onlv answering to, but falling within, Die 1 
moon, which totally or partially hides the plane of the < elestial ecliptic. j 

bun’s disc; an eclipse of the maun is ou.tr LO'LOGUK ( eldogi , a picking out: Or), 

\ Honed by the shadow of the earth, which a seleuloii of passages from a book , a slmit . 

: ; falls on It and obscures It, either wholly or poem. Tlie Bucolics of Virgil consist of , 
in part. In endeavouring to understand len Eclogues, in which shepherds are repre- j; 

1 the true nature of eclipses, the mind must honted conversing with each other 

figure to Itself tlie body of tho sun, irradu- KCON'OMY (oikonontia: from ciko s, a 
ting the earth on one side of its globe, house, and nemo, I manage Gr.), the fm- 
wlilch, being a solid body, intercepts the gal expenditure of money , with the prudent 
rays, aud therefore projects a long conical management of all the means by wlneli 
shadow from its opposite side: now, when pioporty is saved or accumulated. It also 
the moon happens to come 111 a Hue with signifies a judicious application of time aud 
this shadow, it falls upon her, and she is lahoui Iu a more extended sense, it de- 
et lipsed. An eel ipse of the moon is partial, notes the regulation and disposition of the 
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affairs of a state or nation, which Is called 
political economy And it Is likewise applied 
1 to theieguUir operations of nature in the 
generation, nutrition, and preservation of 
animals or plants . as animal economy, ve- 
getable economy 

KOPHONE'SIB ( ekphontaia , an exclama- 
tion Or), In Rhetoric, a figure of Bpeecli 
11 -ed by an orator to Rive utterance to the 
yy anntli of his feelings 

KCPHRAO'TIO (ekphraktikoa, capable of 
removing obstructions Or), In Medicine, 
, that which has the property of dissolving 
or attenuating viscid matter, and of re- 
1 moving' obstructions 

1 EdPilYRK'RIB lekphuafma, an emission 
of the breath* Or), In Medicine, a quick 
bUMthing 

ECPTES'MA (rkpteaia, a violent squeez- 
ing Or), in Medicine, a fracture of the 
< i.inium when the bones press inwardly on 
j t he. mem hraties of the brain 
I EOPLKX'IR (ekplfna, a consternation 
| Or), in Medicine, that state of motionless 
, stupor in wlihli a person appears to lie 
! when in a trance. 

EO'RTASY (eAvhrv/s, enfrancemerit : Oi ), 
i that state of mind in wliuli the functions 
1 of the senses are either suspended or tians- 
, potted with rapture by the contemplation 

; of some extraordinary object In Medi- 

i cine, a specks of catalepsy. In whhli I ho 
pewm remembers, after the paroxysm is 
o\ or, the ideas he had during the tit 
ECSTAT'TCT (ekatatikm, from same : Oi ), 

I ,i sort of diviners amongst the Ora ks, who 
, for a considerable time Uv in trames, de- 
piived of all sense and motion, hut when 
thev returned to their formei state, gave 
strange aceounts of w hat tiiey had seen and 
heard during their supposed absence from 
the body Ecstatic# are found among the 
saints of the Roman Catholic church 
EOTRO'PIUM (ektmpwv, from ektrrpo, I 
i turn aside: Or), in Surgery, that state in 
; which the eyelids are inverted or retracted, 
j so as to show their Internal or red surface, 
and not sufllcJentlv to cover the pye, it 
.irises from the tumefaction of the inner 
I membrane, or from a contraction of the 
skin which covers the eyelid 
KCTYPE (ektupoa, worked in high relief . 

, Or ), a word sometimes u«ed by ant.iqii.i- 
1 i mu-, and signifying an impression of a 
medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy of an 
’ Inscription or other ancient monument. 

I El IDAS The two E(Ula« for Great Grand- 
mothers), which afford us the earlie-t 
specimens of the Scandinavian language, 
Nvemcon. posed In Iceland The elder one, 
j containing old mvthlc poems, is of un- 
1 certain date The younger one, a pro-c 
| account of the ancient mythology, is 
attributed to Snorri Sturluson, wlio died 
1 RMl 

! ED'DY led, water: and en, backwards. 

1 Sox ), H current of water running in a con- 
, trarv direction to that of the main stream. 

Eddy-t* DK or Eppv-watisii, the water 

I which runs back contrary to the tide; or 
! that which falls hack on the rudder of a 

ship under Ball, and Is called deadrwuter. 

Eupv-wikp, the wind returned or beat 
! bn< k by any obstruction. 
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EDE'M ATOUS orCEDF/MATOUS lotdema , I 
a swelling : Or ), in Medicine an epithet I 
applied to a white, soft, and Insensible tu- ) 
inour, arising from water collected in tho < 
cellular membranes 1 1 

E'DICT (eductum, from ediro, 1 publish ; 1 
Lat), an order issued l>y a prime to his ; 
subjects, as a rule or law requiring obc- j j 
dience In Roman lilstoiy we frequently '! 
meet with tho edlrta of the emperors , and 1 1 
the edicts of the praitors, containing no 
tires to the people of the manner in which 

they intended to execute the laws The 

Kdiclumperpetunm was a collection of all the 
laws which had been yearly published by the 
praitors in their edicts It was made by 
direction of tho emperor Adrian, and was ! 
so called because it was Intended to con- ! 
tlnue in force, and serve asaguldeand rule 
in the administration of justice throughout l 
the empire | 

EDITION ( editw , a publishing Lat), ; 
the number of copies of a work pi in ted | 
before the types are distributed. One who : 
prepares the writings of another for publi* j 
cation is called tho editoi ; the latter re- i , 
vf«es, adds notes, and sometimes makes i ; 
additions to tho work, and even rewrites a 
great portion of it. The publisher is the , 
bookseller who negotiates the Hale of the 
impression The edition sometimes goes bv ! 
the name of the editor: thus, ‘Bentley’s 
Horace,’ sometimes by the name of the 
printer or publisher : thus, the ‘Aldine’ 
and * El/evir’ classics, from the celebrated 
houses of Aldus and Elzevir An editio 
pnneepa means the earliest printed edition 
of an author, an editw optima is yvh.it is 
considered the best edition 

EDUCATION {edneatto, from educo, I , 
bring up Lat ), in its most ex i ended sense, , 
the art of developing and i ultivatlng tin 
physical, intellectual, s ml nuual faculties 
Physical education in< hides all that relate- 
to the organs of sensation and the linw u i 
l.ir and nervous system Intellect null educo | 
turn develop** and improves the powers of | 
the understanding Moral education com- , 
prehends the various modes of cultivating 
and regulating the affections, and forming 
right lde.is as to the relation of man to 
man Nothing is mote shackled by preju- 
dice, more perverted by fanciful theorists, 
oi more abu-ed by the unblushing elfron- 
torj of Ignorant and artful empirics, than 
EntTCATrotf. Rut too often, attention Is 
almost wholly directed to external show, 
but litUebeingglven to the communication 
of solid and useful instruction There is a 
great tendency m the ptesent day to Impart. 
aupcrjlnal knowledge, to Instruct, in too 
niany branches, without teaching any of 
them thoroughly , or properly nmsiderlng 
the kind of information whit h Is required 
by the cm umstaiicea or position of the 
pupil. It. is not too much to assume, that 
according as this Intellectual nutriment 
1 h administered, It becomes the germ of 
happiness or mlseiy to the individual A 
good educator considers not only the com- 
munication of knowledge, but also the 
train in g of the pupil ; that is, the formation 
of habits, and the increase of hiB mental 
strength, by the right kind and amount of 
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1 exercise The education of each sex must lie ( lmiltaneous with the cause The wmiil 

suited to Its peculiar wants, and the peculiar effect* signifies personal or movable goods 
1 position to lie occupied hy It, In after life I EFFECT! VE (effect/ ru\ fiom same : Lai i, 

, The educatlor 'll female* should him* u In Military language, an epithet for a body 
special reference to then peifornmnu* of of men that are tit tor sei \ n e 
domestic duties, and to their obligations as EFFEKVKS'CKNCK (efferresco, 1 boll up * 
w’lves and mothers, not that it |« In all Lot ), the escape ol gaseous matter from 
1 , c uses to exclude tin higher brandies of liquids, as In ferment it mu The liquid h.is 
j knowledge, or those nan, illy consult ted tin* appear, me e of hoilmg, and the effect is 
j as belonging ptoperlj to the othei «.e\. mosL lieqmuUj due to Mu lihct.iLmn of 
i When vo consider the great and pist in- carbonic ,u id 

J fluet i < c* which the fem.de sex e\crls m EFFETE {effetus,* xii'iuslcd, like one who j 
I directing the early ideas ot in*in, and m has brought ten tli Lot), barren Au.uilm.il 1 
1 i foiming tlio habits of lus fiituic life, we ! becomes effete In losing the power of con- I 
i l must te.ulilv admit that it is most desirable ceptum the eailh ma\ be rendered so by 
i j they should be endowed with every spec ios cl i ought, or t>\ exhaustion of foitility 
i I of knowledge* which Is conveniently within EFFJ'OJKNT (tffino, 1 bring to jams 
, their reach, and which max turn that lullu- Lot), causing the intended effect The I 
1 ! nice to good — The edm at ion of \outli w.i** </7 Icient can*? is that which produces, i 
stuctly attended to, both by the Mret k* and the firm/ route is that tor winch amthiug 
1 Homans The minds and bodies ot voting N produced I 

j I persons w’ore Improved at the same Him, EFFLOflKH'CENCE (effloresce, 1 begin to I 
I ilioir minds by even necessary branch ol , bloom Lot), the spontaneous ciuinblmg 
knowledge, ami their bodies hy the in.mlv down of tiaiispareni. < rvsfal», on account of 
i exercises of tln*(’ampus M.iiHii**, or private the loss ot vutm This tcim was adopted j 
i contests and tnals of skill, agilitv, and 1 by the older dumisi s, because of a fancied | 
‘ strength. It was the chief aim of I hr I it '•emhhuiee of the Moulting powdeis to l 
i Homans, a* well as of the Mirek*, to make flowers | 

their children shine In the* senate and I EFFHTT'VIA (effluo, I flow fottli* Lot i, ! 
! in the tie Id, at the forum, and in the public the vapours arising from putnniiig -ub- ' 
| gemes Oratory was an object who h tlu\ ; stances Malignant effluvia ai t* t oiisidei i d * 
I kept const cnfcly in view , and whatever was * to be the ftcquitil causes ot jilague and 
* their destination, they endeavoured to ac - I other disease's J 

I quire the art. of elocution and a habit of KFFU'SiON (effusw, a pounng out . Lot ), 
fluent reasoning Laredmincm tr lined her 1 in Suigery, the escape of any fluid out of 
liattly sons to despise danger, endure fa- 1 tlio vessel cu viscus naturally containing 
tigue, and seem insensible to pain — to It , also the uatuial sect el ion of fluids ' 
I maintain their honour unstained, to love I Wood ma\, on account of a wound, flow | 
their country, a nel hold in eotilemi.t riches, I fiom the chest into the cavin of the* plema , , j 
and all that Main of enervating plea- or in inuit \ to the head iu.ii cause effusion 
sures, which arc* tlie companions of afflu- on the hiam j 

c nec* So fin all tills, wns meritorious in a EFT (So.e), or Newt, common names of J 
high degree , hut how cite umscrlbed must some small batraeman reptiles, which live ' 1 
the space ha\o been which was Ihen ul- in water, and, like the f log, undergo met a- ' 
lowed lor intellectual exertion, when the moiphosis The gieat white newt (Tntou ji 
whole world of science was a ferret incog- pal ant n*) Is about six inches long; Mu 
into l common watei newt i Tntou aquatint*) is 

K 1) l T LCO RATION ( eduleo , T sweeten about three , 

Jolt), in Chemistry, the act of separating, EMM, a body formed in a peculiar ravily i 
pnrifjmg, or freeing anj suhsiaiic*e from in the imenor of female mammals and 
the saline particles with which It maybe* lower animals, from which, when fertilized, 
Impregnated, or those that inn) be lett ad- another member of the specie's Is produced 
lierfng to It after auv operation, by frequent Taking the egg of a lieu as an example, w e 
ablutions with water. And cm the out side a calcareous shell, wlm h 

EEL utal. Ger.), the popular name ot is lined b\ a double membrane Inside ibis 
Ashes belonging to several geneiu Tliei is an albuminous substance, the white con- 
are of elongated form, and ate dlstin- slating of teetotal lasers, and surrounding 
gulshed from other fishes by the absence the yolk, which has its own membrane, the 
of vent i al flus, and of the two bones In the | vitelline mem Inane Before the egg was 
upper jaw, called maxillary and premaxil- laid, there was in the middle of the y oik a 
buy The gill openings are usually small minute \eslcle, called the germi native vc- 
slits not placed at the edge of the gill side, and this contained a smaller one, the 
cover* Most of them are very voracious germiuatlvedot The most Important part ! 
We Inn e specimens in our streams and of the egg 1 b the ritellu», or yolk It is an i 
lakes of the freshwater genus Any iul la, aggregation of gianules and dropB of oily 

and the sea contains the conger eel and fluid. The quantify of eggs consumed 

many othei species. in England appears almost incredible. In 

EKL'-SPEAK, a forked iusfrumenfwith dependency of the home produce, which is 
lim e or four jagged teeth, used for catch- immense, the number of eggs annually lin- 
ing eels ported fiom Fiance, and other parts of the 

EFFECT' (effectux, from efflcw, I bring to continent, is much moro than 100 mil- 
pass* Lot), the consequence of a cause, lioiiB 

sometimes simple and visible, sometimes EMC!'- PLANTS, the common name of 
complicated and invisible, but always si- some plants belonging to the genus So> 
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'anutn , so called becauso the fiuit is like called imperfectly elastic bodies The air la 
<111 egg I elastic; vapours are elastic ; and wlien the 

EO'LANTLVE (tglantier : Fr.), the old forco compressing tliem is removed, they 
English name of the sweet-briar: it has instantly expand or dilate, and recover 
been inconectly applied by Milton to the their former state When an elastic solid 
honeysuckle body Is made to vibrate by a sudden stroke, 

K'GRKT (aigrette * Fr.) the name of two the vibrations are made in equal tunes, 
biids of the heron genus, viz the great wherevei the stroke may be applied ; hence 
■girt, or great white heron (Ardea alba), a bell always gives the same tone, however 
md the little egiet lArdea garzettn). Both struck. 

ire ol extreme l.ulty in England ELATE KM DA 4 ! ( elattr , a driver* Or.), In 

El'DER-DOWN (cider dunen. tier), tin Entomology, a family of beetles possessing 
-oft feathers of the tidir-duck, plucked b\ a peitoral spine in a sheath When these 
the female from her breast, for the put post inset is are laid on their backs they bend 
of lining her nest The bird breeds among'! themselves until they rest only on the ex- 
pt 1 1 1 pi toils coast rocks in the north of treinity of the head and wing cases. The 
Europe effort being suddenly relaxed, the head and 

KI'DOORAPII ( ndns , form, graphnu, to thorax fly up, aud the base of Lhe wing-cases 
write (h ), an instrument by which a stiikes the supporting surface so forcibly 
di awing nvtv be copied on a reduced or on that the beetle Is jetked a considerable J 
m enlarged scale height into the air The Pyrophoru* noch- 


ElKTEDD'EOl) (eistidd. to sit Wcl), tin* 
issemblies of the Welsh bards Judges 
veie appointed to decide on the merits of 
lhe respective mm-tnls bv the Welsh 
prince's, and, after the conquest of the 
pilm ipalily , by the English kings The 
last iommi--.ion i -sued lot that purpose 
\va« in l. r >f»s The bn \ Irnndiginti and Cam- 
‘man societies haw revived these meet- 
'ngs, for the recitation of pi l/e poems, and 
performance's on the* h up 
l li.l E.GT'MENT (rjei 1 10, a casting out Lot ), 

m a personal iu turn, in tin* form of trespass, 
u winch a tenant foi years claims damages 
lot his expulsion fiorri land demised to him 
1 it has become the usual mode of trying 
pn'stions of right to a real pioperty The 
party who claims land, or its appurtenances, 
1 not in his possession, is the real plaintiff 
but up to 18VJ, bv a stiangc fiction, he did 
-o through the means of a Del it ions tenant 
named John !><» , who eomplained of being 
ejected iroin his larm by the deleudanl 

I he defendant disputed plaintiff’s right to 
led the land, ami li the plaintlif suce eedc'el. 
In 1 recovei e d nominal daniagi *, and also the 
land itself foi the tenn of Doc's supposed 
demise tlr.it Is, for the tenn of his own 
light But at present, the teal name of the 

I I ilmant is sc’t forth In the w*rlt. 
EL.EAO'NCK (el am, an olive tree; and 

innar, a willow * Or ), in Botany, a genus of 
tites, liat ord JSheagnai etc. Most of the 
species have their leaves cover'd with 
scurfy scales, which, under them n loseope, 
an* se^en to be eif a regular stellate form. 

ELA'OLITE ( claum , oil; and lithos, a 
stone (h », called a\w fellslnn, a crystalline 
mineral, more or less tianslimnl, oi a 
greasy appearance, and vaiying In Its co- 
lour from greenish-blue to tlc'sh-re'd It 
consists of silica, alumina, and potash 
ELASTICITY, or ELASTIC POUCH 
i elaavo , I set. In motion : Or.), that Inherent 
piopertyof bodies hy which thc_> lestoro 
themselves to their formei flguie .after any 
external pressure or tension it i- very oi>- 
semihle In a bent bow, steel springs, and 
the like Perfectly elastic bodies are those 
which restore themselves with the Bame 
force with which they wre bent or de- 
i pressed; those which done? restore theiu- 
j selves with exactly the sa • force being 


luius, or firefly of the* tropical parts of 
Anier ic a, belongs to tins family. 

ELATK'KHJM ( eta tenon , literally that 
which dines away. Or.), a BUhstance pre- ' 
paiod from the pulp of the Ecbalium agrede, J 
or wild cucumber, a plant belonging to the 
nat ord Uucurbitacta\ which grows in the 
south of Europe it is imported In thin 
cakes, of a greenish colour aud bitter taste i 
It is a powerful cathartic, and Is used to 
diminish the amount of fluid m cases of > 
dropsy. 1 

EL'ATINE, the active principle of elate- 
num. ' 

KL'BOW ( elbogm : Ger), In Anatomy, the 1 
juncture of the cubitus and radius, or the 1 
outer angle made by tho flexure or bend of j 

the arm Ki.novv, in Architect uro, a ter in 

used lor an obtuse' angle of a wall, building, , 
road, Ac , which deviates somewhat lrom a 
light lim> 

E l/DER ( ealdor : Saar ), a pen»on advanced 
In life, and who, on ac count of Mb age and 
experience. Is selected to fill some impott- ; 
an l office In Jewish history, tho elders 
"ere persons the most considerable for age, 
expei lent e, and wisdom. Of this sort were 
the seventy men whom Moses associated 
to himself lu the government of his people ; 
such also were those who afterwards hold 
the first rank in the synagogue as presi- 
dents In the first Christian churches 
eldeis were persons who enjoyed offices or 
ecclesiastical functions, and the word in- 
cludes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, 
or overseers ; lienee the firat councils of 
tho Christians were called preebytena, or 
couihIIh of ciders. In the modern Presby- 
terian ebure Ih'h, elcUrs are officers who, with 
the ministers and deacons, compose the 
sessions of the kirk, and have authority to 
inspect and regulate matters of religion and 

discipline Ei.rntn, the popular name for 

small trees belonging to the genus 8am- 
bucus, nat. end Vapnfoliacea 1 . There are 
several species, some bear black, Borne 
white', and others red berries The stem 
aud blanches contain a soft pith. 

EL DORA 'BO (the golden region : Span.), 
a name given by the Spaniards to an imagi- 
nary country supposed to be situated in tire 
interior of America, between the rivers 
Oiinoco aud Amazon, abounding In gold 




j>oetry, it now means a paradise of bound- that electro-magnetism might be applied lo i 
less wealth and felicity. the production of motion; masses of soft 

ELEATMC, an epithet given to a certain lion being alternately attracted by and set I 
sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, free Irom electro-magnets, lo alternately '| 
a town of Campania, where some of them making ami breaking batter) unmet tiou. m 
lived about 600 years B.a Xenophanes llut the means necessary to \»** employed j 1 
I is usually considered the founder of the weie too complicated, and, compared with !| 
I school, and his most celebrated follow- steam, too expensive for economic use it 1 j 
j eis were Parmenides and Zeno of Elea, has, however, been successfully applied as 
i Xenophanes thought that the universe was a means of communicating motion in c lock- . j 


I ticrnal and Immutable. Parmenides taught 
I hat Reason alone was capable of recog- 
nizing truth, and that the impressions 
made on the senses were deceptive, and 
| occasioned by two opposite principles. Are 
nr light, and cold or daikness, whence came 
all the appearances of clmuge Zeno at- 
tempted to piovc by four arguments that 
there is no such thing as motion, one of 
, these having for Its illustration the tele- 
hiated stoiy of Achilles and the tortoise 
The Eleatics are considered to be the 
I , founders of philosophical pantheism 
! 1 ELEOAMPA'NE, tu Botany, the vulgar 
I name for the Inula Jleleiuum, an aromatic 
I » omposite plant, irom the root of which a 
| picpaiatlon was made that was formerly 
| used as an expectorant ; nlso, a name given 
1 to a coarse candy, containing little else 
1 than coloured sugar. 

I ELECT' (electux, chosen : Lat\ in Theo- 
! log), among Calvinists, a term for those 
| whom they believe Cod has chosen, or pre- 

I dominated to be saved. Elect, in mat- 

, tei s of polity, signifies chosen, but not iu- 
I lugurated Thus, the lord-mayor of London, 

' befoie Ins pi edecessor’s mayoralty is ex- 
, plied, 1 h called the lord-mayor elect 
] ELECTION (ehrfgj, a selection . Lot ), the 
I ad of choosing a person to fill an office or 
employment by any manifestation of pre- 
lerence The tciui is applied to the choice 
<>f inembeis of the legislature, which takes 
| i dace within, at most, eveiy seven yeuis; 

L* the selec tion of parish officers annually , 
1 and to the* admission of members into so- 
, cfeties Sometimes it is practised by show 
of inincls, sometimes by ballot, and at others 
1 by every elector giving bis vote separately, 

, w ith an oath in legaid to his right and in- 
tegrity. — Election, in Theology, divine 
choice, by which pei sons, according to tin 
; Dalvuiistie creed, are distinguished as ole 
! Jects for salvation by the special grace of 
I Cod, without reference to their good or bad 
deeds. 

j ELECTIVE (electus, a choice: Lat ), do- 
I pendent on choice, as an elective monarchy : 

I opposed to hereditary. 

I ELECTOR (a chooser : Lat ), in Law, any 
, one who has tho right of giving his v ote ut 
I an election, particularly at the election ol 
a member of pailiament. — Eleutou, In 
Political History, the title of such Get man 
j princes as foi morly hail a voice in the elec 
tion of the emperor of Germany ; most of 
them have assumed the title of king 
ELECTORATE (from last), the dignity 
or territory of an Elector, that Is, one who 
had the right of voting .it the election of 
wi Emperor of Germany. Most of them. 


work , and it is particularly adapted to keep i 
a number of clocks in perfect harmony, by 
using one, either ordinary oi eleitnc clot k, J 
to make and break battery communication, , 
which simultaneously moves tlie bands of 
all the rest, however distant they may be 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. Many attempts have ji 
been made, from timo to time, to use elec- j 1 
ti i city as a means of illumination The im- j 
possibility of iusiihitfiig machine electricity , 
particularly in certain states of the at mo- |j 
sphere, on account of its high intensity', 
would alone bo sufficient to render it Inajs I ! 
plic.ible for the purpose. Galvanic elec- i 
tricity, being of much lower intensity , does J 
not present the same obstacle If two i 
pieces of charcoal are made a portion of tlie 
connection between tho elements of a pow- 
erful galvanic battery, provided they are 
not too far asunder, the electricity w ill pass 
[between them, and on their being drawn 1 
fai ther apart, an intensely brilliant arch of I 
I light will he produced. But as carbon is 
giaduully tiansferiod by the elect] ic cui- 
i eut f l oiu one pie< e of c liarcoal to the other, 1 
the distance between the pieces becomes, 
afier a while, too great, and the light is di- , . 
minislied oi altogether extinguished. Va- , 
nous plans have been proposed to remedy 1 
this inconvenience, the best being the j 
movement of one of the pieces of charcoal ; 
with machinery, regulated by the action of 
the apparatus Itself, so as to maintain the 1 , 
proper space between them. I 

ELECTRIC TE1/EGRA PH, or, more cor- , 
lectly , tlie ELECTROMAGNETIC TELE- 
GRAPH If the conducting wire which 
unites the two elements of a galvanic bat- i 
teiy be parallel to a magnetic needle before | 
the current is tiansmitted, the needle will | 
immediately ari auge itself at right angles I 
to the: win*, when the current is made to 
pass along the wire. [See Elkctuo-mau- 
nki ikm ] The effect of the electric current 
on the needle is doubled, if the conducting 
wiie is bent round go as to pass along tin 
opposite side of the needle; and as these 
convolutions of tlie wire are increased in 
number within certain limits, their effect 
also is augmented. With such an appara- 
tus, each time the electric cuiient is esta- 
blished and broken, there will be a separate 
deflection of the needle. As the conducting 
wire may be of any length, provided the 
battery is sufficiently powerful, we have at 
once a means of communication between 
distant placeB and a system of signs sug- 
gested : one deflection may mean one thing ; 
two in succession another, and so on. Hut 
the signals at our disposal are doubled In 
number if, by reversing the electric cur- 
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rent, we cause the deflections to bo mode m 1 plate of glass, instead of a glass rylin* 


tlie opposite directions, and their amount 
Is still further increased if we combine de- 
I flections In opposite directions. This Is in 
I fact the electric telegraph; since all the 
| different forms it assumes are no more than 
; modifications of it. It is found unnecessary 
' to use two wires —one for the direct. curreuL 
| from one place to another, nud the of tier for 
i flie return current from the second place 
hack again to the first : the earth answers lor 
I one of them Of course, when moro than one 
! message may have to he communicated at 
I the same time, different wires must he used. 
Tl is clear that all the needles In < onnectiou 
with a given wire will he deflected at the 
same t line hy the electric current When, 
therefore.lt is notified for what place the 
message is intended, the connection with 
the other needles at the different stations 
being cut off, the current is not uselessly re- 
tarded As the teicgiaph cleik may not he 
, attentive, his notice is attracted by an 
! alarm hell, set ringing hy the electric cur- 
I rent. The wires are sometimes carried 
j through the air on poles. Insulation being 
I secured by the use of glass or porcelain 
connections for attaching the wire to these 
supports, sometimes in tubes underground, 
insulation being effected by gutiu perch, ■ t, 
Arc., sometimes over the tops of houses, 
through the sea, &c. An apparatus with 
two needles is usod at all principal stations 
It may he considered as a combination of 
two simple ones ; with It, the reading of 
the signals is more rapid ; but It has tbo in- 
convenience of requiring two wires Appa- 
ratus lias been invented for printing or 
writing a message instead of merely indi- 
cating it. 

ELECTRICAL EEL, the Gymnotue elec- 
tricue of Ichthyologists, a fish shaped like 
an eel, which inhnbits rivers in tropical 
South America. It possesses an Internal 
electrical apparatus, from which, at the will 
of the animal, a shock can be transmitted 
to another animal. These shocks are so 
violent that even horses are stupifled by 
them. In this way the animal obtains Its 
prey. Specimens 6J feet long have been 
found, and smaller ones have been brought 
i to Europe. With these various electrical 
experiments have been tried 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE, an instru- 
ment or apparatus for general lug electri- 
city. Electrical machines arc of various 
kinds, but the cylindrical is the most com- 
mon, and prohahly the most, convenient. 
It consists of a glass cylinder, fixed In bucIi 
n manner that It may be turned with a 
winch ; a cushion, supported hy a glass pil- 
lar, and having a piece of silk which comes 
between it and the cylinder ; and a metallic 
body, which is supported hy a glass pillar, 
and is called the vrime or positive conductor, 
>r simply the conductor . If tho cushion also 
is Insulated hy a glass pillar, to which is 
attached a similar metallic body, the latter 
is called the negative conductor. The elec- 
tricity obtained from the prime conductor 
is positive or vltreouB : that from the 
negative conductor, negative or resinous. 
The plate electrical machine differs from the 
i cylindrical, chiefly in baviug a circular ' 


der which is electro ally excited hyfrletton | 
of the rubber If we require positive eleo- | 

, tricity, the prime conductor must he iusu- i 
luted, and the negative conductor joined bv 
n wire or chain to the ground, since all ■ 
the electricity capable of being removed 
' l ruin tln> cushion ami negative conduetr ,r j 
! would soon be withdrawn fmm them. If | 

| we irqnirc negative elect rn if v. It Is Ibe 
negative (ouductor wlmh must be msu- | 
lated, and the positive wluth must he enn- 
I neried, hy a wire or chain, with the e.u I h. ! 

Electric Induction, that action 

I which an electrified body possesses of ex- 
citing electricity in anv other conducting 

body near it Electric Rudher, a 

I cushion of horsehair, coveted with leather, ] 
j and slightly coated with an amalgam, » on- , 
slating of mercury, tin, and zinc, width ! 
have been fused together, and pound) d [ 
with tallow in a men tar. The flip of silk 
attached to the rubber is used to keep the > 
electricity from being dissipated before It 
is drawn away to tho conductor, by points 
at, tat bed to the latter, and also to Increase 1 
the friction Evejythtng connected with 
electrical apparatus must he perfectly dry 
and clean, sime moisture or dust, carries 
away the electric fluid. On a very damp 
day, It 1 b extiemely difficult to make elect! I- 
cal experiments successfully whatever pie- 

cautions are taken Electric Shook., 

the effect produced on the animal bodv by 
transmitting through It a current of elec- 
tricity, or tho sudden withdrawal of a 
charge of electricity. 

ELKCTRIC'ITY (elektron, amber: Gr), a , 
peculiar affection of matter Also that 
branch of science which treats c»r this The , 
name is derived from the (Ireek word sig- ,i 
nifylng amber, the eleetilcal properties of 
which were remarked c.0(t years be fore* the 
Christian era , but electricity can seal e eh 
be considered to have become a dlstiiic L 
branch of science before the commence- 
ment of the 17th century, when a hook, 
containing accounts of several electrical 
experiments, was written by Dr. William 
Gilbert ; and it is only since tho year 1745, 
when tho properties of tho Lej/denjar weie 
discovered, that It liaB made any conside- 
rable progress. From that time, however, 
electricity became tho subject of constant 
research and careful experiment, and, ns a 
science, it advanced with great rapidlly 
under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, 
and others. Various theories have been put 
forward as to what electricity is. 1 l is 
usually spoken of aB a fluid, and it Is sup- j 
posed that a body in the natural state is 
one which contains two species of elec- 
tricity, the one termed positive or vitreous, 
and the other negative or resinous. These 
exhibit polar or antagonistic forces, bo that 
if they m<*et they neutralize each other, 
and cease to be apparent Bodies electrified 
with either electricity, by whatever name ; 
it may bo called, repel those electrified with , 
the same kind, but attract those electrified 
with the opposite kind. Bodies vary greatly 
in tlieir power of transmitting electricity, 
hence their division Into conductors and 
non-conductors. To the former the metals 
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belong, •<> the latter, glass, wax, and 
resins. Substances of this description may 
be excited l»\ friction, so as to c\hibii the 
all ra< lion and repulsion of light bodies, 
and emission of sparks or flashes of light, 
attended with a sliai p snapping sound , and 
I sin h ib the rapidity of the electric fluid in 
! motion. Unit no appreciable space of time 
I m required for Its passage to any known 
I distance The back of a oat, and even the 
l human body, if rubbed in the dark, when 
I the atmosphere is dry, may he made to give 
I out sparks It is now thoroughly ascer- 
tained tliat lightning is prodmed bv vast 
quantities of the electric inattei.andth.it 
' thunder is the noise eaused by tin* paBsago 
of the lightning The Amora borealis, or 
.Northern lights. Is the elfect of the elei- 
Iru fluid moving in the higher rigionsof 
the atmospheie, and it may lie extremely 
" el) imitated, by tiansmitting electricity 
iniough liiglily rarefied an, which acts, to a 
| u i tarn extent, as a conductor It is also 
well know'll tliat earthquakes, whirlwinds, 
and waterspouts are generally at (ompanied 
w'lth.and dependent, upon, electrical pheno- 
mena Indeed, a duuige in the condition 
of mattor (for Instance, from the liquid to 
tiie vaporous form, and vice versA) Is always 
accompanied by a change in its electrical 
state. 

ELEC'TIIOCIIEM'IETKY. tliat science 
J winch treats of the agonev of electricity mid 
i galvanism in effecting chemical changes 
EIiKCTItOI/YKIS (lusm, an unloosing: 

I (7k), the decomposition of metallic com- 
pounds, hv the action of a gal\ anio current, 
when a deposition of metal takes place at 
1 the negative pole o/ tlio battery Electro* 

I vsls is too expensive to he employed In the 

I separation of the commercial metals from 
l l heir compounds, hut tills process 1 b largely 

j , applied in the operations of eiectrotyping 

I I and electroplating 

I ELEOTItO-MAlPNETIKM. Electricity 
, c aunot phhb through a conductor without 
magnetism being developed. This im- 
portant fact, discovered by Oersted, may 
j, be proved by a simple experiment. Cause 
[ a piece of thin copper wire to lie very near 
1 and parallel to a magnetized needle capable 
; of moving on a point : connect the wire 
with a galvanic battery, so that a cuneut 
i shall pass through : while the current is 
1 passing, tlio needle will not remain paral- 
lel with the wire, but will nrrange Itself 
transversely to It; and whether the north 
pole shall he deflectod to one side of the 
wire or the other depends on which direction 
along the wire the current is proceeding, 
and whether the current is under or over 
the needle. Ohauging both the direction of 
i he current and the side of the needle along 
which it flows, leaves tiie deflection towards 
the Bauie side of tiie wire. This experiment 
teaches us how to magnetize a bar of Btccl 
permanently but slightly, and a bar of iron 
temporarily bntstrougly. For this purpose, 
wo must cover a copper wire with silk, cot- 
ton, or some other insulating material, and 
coil It round the bar which is to be mag- 
netized, and which may be either straight 
or in the form of a horseshoe, &c On 
transmitting electricity through the wire, 
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the bar will be rendered magnetic, and the 
intensity of its magnetism will depend on 
its «»>ftne>s, on (within certain limits) the 
length of the wile, and on the power of the 
g.ilv one h.itLerj employed ! 

EEEC'TllO-MET'ALEURUY [See Klko- 
'i norvPK J 

ELECTliOM'ETEit ( electron , and me- I 
hon, a measure, th ), an instillment for 1 
measuring the quantity or intensity of elec- ' 
tricity.Hiul determining its quality Several | 
lontriy. imes have been devised foi this I 
purpose, but all of them depend on (lie mu- 1 
tual repulsion of similarly electrified bodies 
Tiie simplest is the pith-boll electrometer , 
which consists of two halls about tlio sl/e 
of peas, made, for lightness, of the pith of 
elder.and suspended by two tlni .uIh of silk. , 
in their ordinary state, they lie in contact, 
but when elei trifled, they fly from each 
other, the amount of divergence depending 1 
on tiie degree of ele< trlcal excitement J 
-—The Gold-leaf Electrometer consists of a I 
small glass jar, to the upper end of which 
is attac lied a brass cap , in the centre of the 
latter is fixed a piece of glass tube , a wire 
passes through the tube, having at its 
upper end a brass ball, and at Its lower, 
two narrow slips of gold leaf, hanging 
together by one end of each. These slips 
remain parallel, and In contact, when tiie 
instrument is unclectrlfled ; but, when it is 
electrified, by placing an excited body In 
contact with or near itB brasB ball, the 
lower extremities of tiie gold leaves fly 
asunder The glass jar protects the gold 
leaves from injury.— The Quadrant Electro- 
meter consists of a stem of ivory, at tiie 
upper end of which is a graduated quad- 
rant or semicircle, from the centre of 
which hangs down a very light index, hav- 
ing a pith ball at Iis lower extremity. When 
this instrument is fixed on an unelectnflcd 
conductor, tiie index and pith ball will lie 
close to the Ivory stem , but when the 
conductor is charged with electricity the 
index and stem will mutually repel each 
other, and the divergence will be indicated > 
by the quadrant or semicircle — Tho Torsion 1 
Elei trometer consists of two pltb balls, fixed 1 j 
respectively at the ends of a short and Bleu- ! 
tier slip of some very light substance. Tills 1 ; 
si ip is suspended horizontally, by the centre ! | 

| of gravity, to a silkworm’s thread, or some i 
other very flue filament, bung within a i j 
glass jar, in the centre of tbe upper end of ; ( 
which is fixed a tolerably large glass tube; 
and at tiie upper extremity of tbe glass 
tube, a movable knob, to tbe uuder part of I 
which the filament is attached. The flla- 1 i 
input passes down through tho tube, and 
into the jar. A short piece of brass wire is { 
fixed in an aperture drilled through the side , I 
of t he jar, and has a brass ball attached to 
both its Interior and exterior ends. When , ! 
the Instrument, is unclectrlfled, one of the , 
pith balls remains quietly in contact with 
the luass hail inside tbe iar; but when it is 
electrified, by bringing the outer brass ball 
in contact with an excited body, the pith 
ball is driven away from the brass ball. In 
opposition to the force of torsion, the filar 
mont being forcibly twisted. If the brass 
and pith bails are oppositely electrified. It i 
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m.ij bo seen, bv moving round the knob | catalectrmle or myahve surface, and the ! 
above, through what, distance (he brass and deposit may be made of any desired thiek- ! 
pith balls will attract each other, in oppo- ness: if the wfrength of the solution is 1 
sltion to the force of torsion, and as tho kept up b> occasionally adding HUlphnte, | 
force of torsion is proportional to the ex- the copper will be in the solid form, and 
tent thiough which the filament is twisted, may be peeled off tho platinum. If the , 
different repulsions or attractions mav be j eiectiic curient Is reversed, the copper will 1 
very accurately compared. : l»e taken from one piece <>r platinum and 

ELEC'TRO-NEGA'TIVE, charged with ve- | deposited on the othc r If the vepahvc pole 
native or resinous electricity, and attracted or ratlbxte had been a medal, oi other lire 
by bodies jwntwely electrified-- Knvo- gular suiLice, a matrix would be formed ! 
I’UO-POSiTivn, charged with positive or fiom it , .iml.usfuirthKinatifx In the same j 
vitreous electricity, nnd attracted by bodies , wav, < opper deposit! d on it would represent | 
negatively electrified for instance, by the ' the >-ui lace of the nn dal, St c If gold, silver, ! 
negative pole or element of the galvanic j and other mebilHaresubstifuted for the eop ! 
battery. ! pet, tin* cathode will he gilt, silvered, ik< A 

ELECTROPIPORTTS (electron; and phe- 1 vainisli profeits any part we please from , 
to, 1 carry. (Jr), a very simple Instrument fm being coated witli dei>oslt. and a coating J 
obtaining eiectrielty It cotisi-ts ol «i fiat , of lilac k-h id will rondei ,i noii-concluetoi h 

smooth cake composed of resin and a little j callable of having a deposit fomied upon it 

wax which have been melted together and In the oi dinar) mode of can) mg on tho j] 
poured into a small shallow nieular tin process, two vc^els aieusod, and, dilute 
ti a) , also, a brass plate with a glass handle ,! sulpliui it mid hiving boon pound into j 
ami the skin of a cat prepared for the pur- 1 one of them, wine b may be ,i l.unp chimnev 1 1 

pose Having dried hdcI even slightlv 1 c losed with a bl.uldej at the l«»vvc i t ml, it i- 

warmed the apparatus, and struck the resin placed in theotlu t, which eont.tlima stiong ! 
smart’v a few times with the eatskiu, we i ac idul.decl solution of sulphate of coppu, ! 
lay the brass plate on the resin , while there, ' Arc The modal to tie copied is hung In t lu J 
a spark may be obtained from it— in the solution of sulphate, being eoiuiec tod bv a 1 
first, instance, on account of the electricity, w Ire with a piece of rine hung in the* dilute* , 
it removes from the parts of the resin with acid The- bladder prevents I lu* fluids Irmn 
which It fs In contact, and afterwards on mixing, but does not intercept the eiectiic 
account of the electricity pioduced upon it . curient from the zinc to the medal On 
by the electrical action of those portions of . the large scale, a somew hat different at i 
the resin with which it is not Immediatel) j rangcuicut is used, but the principle Is the 
in contact On taking tho plate away, a! same the solution of sulphate of copper , 
spark may be again obtained from it ; and 1 Is placed In a trough of slate, «frc , ,t plate 
every time this is repeated, two sparks may | of copper is suspended in it, and also, op- 
bc had in the same way— the first due to positc* to the copper, the medals, &c , to j 
the electricity repelled from the brass plate ] be copied The plate of copper, being j 
by that which remains in the very slight j united by wire* with the '/Inc clement of a 
hollow of the resinous cake, the second, j separate* constant battery, and the metallic 
to the restoration of the ordinary state of rod e.irr)lng the medals, <sc .with Its oilier 
the brass plate when it has been removed metallic element, i deposit is formed on the 
from the inductive action of the cake If medals, Ac With this arrangement, the 
the apparatus is kept in a dr) place, spaiks constant hatter) is called the generating 
sufficient to explode gases may, without cell, and the* vessel with sulphate solution 
fresh excitement, be taken from it for the deeomjiosina cell in the simple appa- 
montha. ratus first desciibcd, the lamp chimney 

ELECTROSCOPE ( electron ; and tkopeo, containing the zinc was the generating cell, 

I examine: Or.). Any instrument, such rb and the external vessel the decomposing 
the gold-leaf electrometer, etc , for detect- c ell. When other metals are to he preced- 
ing the presence of electricity, is called by fated, plates and solutions of tliese metals 
this name. are to be employed in the decomposing 

ELECTROTYPE (electron ; ai d tnpoe, a cell 
mark* Or.), the proc ess by which woiksin ELKCTRITM ( Lat , from flektrnv • (Ir ), a 

relief are reproduced by the agency of elc»c- term used by the ancients to indicate a 
trlflty, which precipitates certain metals, metallic alloy, consisting of four parts gold 
such as gold, silver, and copper, from their and one silver ; also amber, 
solutions, upon moulds, so as to form a KLKCTPAHY (elect annum Lat.), In 
coherent mass equal In toughness and fieri- Pharmacy, a form of medicine, composed j 
bfllty to hammered metals The appllca- of powders or other ingredients, incorpo- 
tlons of this beautiful process appear rated with some s)rup, Ac. [See EcTjBgm ] 
almost unlimited, and, rs a means of pro- KL'EGANCW (elegantia: Lat,), in the Fine 1 

duclng facsimiles of art, It 1 b invaluable Arts, grace and lightness, hut particularly 
The natnre of the operation may he illus- the* latter. 

trated by a very simple experiment:— KLE'GIT (lie lias chosen: Lat.— on ac- 
Plunge two pieces of clean platinum Into a count of the creditor making a selection of 
solution of sulphate of copper, slightly acid- the writ which lie* will sue out). In Law, a 
ulated with sulphuric acid. No effect will he writ of execution, founded upon an ancient 
produced until the pieces of platinum are statute passed In the 13th year of Edward 1 
connected respectively with the poles of a It is addressed to the sheriff, who gives to the 
galvanic battery. On doing this, copper judgment-creditor t, he lands and tenements 
will be Immediately precipitated on the of the debtor, to be enjoyed by him until 
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1 | tin debt Is full\ paid After it, the body 
1 of (he debtor cannot be taken 
I 12 I/EG Y (degas from c, ala'- . and hgo, I 
May Or ), a inoui nful and plaintive kind nt 
poem The print ipal willei- of eletti.it 
' verse anions the Creeks wen Callmi it bus 
I Partlicnlus, anti Euphorion , among the 
I Latins, Propertius, Ox id, anti Tibullus 

ET/EMENT8 (i rlmimtu , flist principles- 
1 Lat ), the Indeeonipoh ible constituents of 
bodies, ol "which t hennstB have discovered 
about o r » Tin -c tliev class as inet.il In, 
non-metal lit , and Intermediate elements, 
hut, In fat t, the classes graduate Into each 
other A list, of the elementary bodies xx ill 
he found under Equivalents in the ati- 
» lent and still popular sense of the word, 

| the elements are understood to lie foui In 
1 number, namely, fire, air, earth, and water , 
hut It Is fully demonstrated by the re- 
1 searches of modem science, that earth Is a 
1 compound of many earths , air, a t omptiutm 

■ of at hast two gases, water, a tom pound 

of hjdiogen and oxygen , ami lire, only the 
pioductlon of light anti heat during com- 
bustion. Elements, in a figurative 

sense, the principles and foundations of 

, any art or science, ab * Euclid’s Elements,’ 

j &c Elements, In Divinity, the bread 

i and wine piepaied for the sacrament of the 
| Lord's Kuppt l 

i EL'EMl, a les-m ot a strong aiomatlc 
i odour, and a hot spicy taste, which exudes 
i from Incibtons made through the bark of 
! vatious terebinthlnous tiees The cijstal- 
i line resin tif elcml is called elnnme, and is 
1 u«ed In making lacquer 
| ELEN'dlUS (elencJtos, a proof* (Jr), in 
Logic, a sophism, or fallacious argument, 
winch deceives the heaicr uudor the ap- 
pearance of truth 

KI/EPI1ANT ( elqilias dr)> the largest, 
strongest, and most sag.it Ions of all quad- 
mpetls It is plact d amoim-f the Pachv- 
tirrniuta. In the ordci Uvguluta The form 
nf this animal 1 b altogether awkward; the 
bead is massive, the eyes bmall, ami the 
• ars large and pendulous , the body Is thick, 

1 1 and the hack much arched, the feet are 
, , short, round, clumsx.and distinguishable ! 
only by the live rounded hook in which | 

■ eatli of them teimlnaies 'I’ht* tiunk, or 1 
proboscis, by which It tonxeys food and 1 

i flunk to Its mouth, and tht* most singular 
, part of its strm tuie, Is arm tilagimius dim- ( 
| bit* tube, seven oreight feet long, t omposed ( 
of numerous rings, ami extending ftom the 1 
I uppn jaw It is of such stiengtli as to bo 
j j capable of breaking off large branches from 
; trees ; whilst, at the same time, it is en- 
[ j doweti with such exquisite sensibility, that 
, i It can giasp the smallest object The two 
j laige tusks are of a yellowish colour, ami 
I extremely hard: the bony substance of 
1 these Is called i ton/ The disposition of, 
the elepliant is gentle, and his inaunei- *-t»- 1 
cial , hence they are seldom seen exiept In 
troops In W'anderlng from place to place, 
the males, who are furnished with the 
largest tusks, put themselves at the head, 
»ml are the tlrst to face every danger Ele- 
phants shed tlielr teeth eight Limes, their 
tuskB only once. The latter take the place 
of the Incisor teeth of other animals. Two 
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spines up* distinguished, one Inhabiting I 
Judin, Mu* otner Africa The latter has a 1 
remarkably large ear The ext tint mas- 
todon and mammoth were cbm lx allied 
animals Elephants were first usi d In war 1 
, by the Greeks, in the time of Alexander the 
Great , at least, there Is no mention of their 
! being so employed before that time. They 
earned upon their bat ks large towers, con 
taming fiom ten to thirty soldier, who 
threw nns-ix e weapons from theme upon ' 
tlu enemy, being themselve- set ured wit hm i 
| their wooden walls, while the animals tint 
| great execution. In teinfymg, tearing, and ] 

, trampling down both horses arid men 
1 E L'E I’ll ANT- 1 ’» EET T ,1<„ t he Mrq<i±uv>"ih 1 
I 7 >/ms nf entomologists, j s a name of South ! 
Amenta If mi immhcrtil t lie fa tmh 7b/ 1 I 
mtslulcr. In the Lana Ihcarn group. Jr has 
1 acquired its name from hax mg a long hoi u , i 
on the thorax, with a sh«u ter one on nth 1 
side Thismsett is frequently tlnee lm lit"- , 
in length, but in size It is ninth t \u eth*tl | I 
by the Hetcules-beetle (Pynastis llniult m, i , 
also a native of South America, which lias ! 
a length of fixe, and sometimes of six 1 
inches 

ELE'PTIAN I\S GOOT, the ttummui name : I 
of a plant, 'It bind i in. < to > h jilatattves, nat ,1 
, oid Dwscoreaetu , a nati\i of the'Capt of] 
Good Hope The short thick rough stem , 

| suggested the name , 

ELEPHANT!' \SIS (dr , from elephos, an 
elephant), a apt i Jes of Jepiosy, winch tle- 
rives its name fiom tin bkm bt lug cox eretl , 
with Incrustntltms like the skill of the ele- , 
pliant, and from the legs swelling to tui ini* 
niense bIzc It is a dreadful chronic disease, 1 | 
and is regai tied as contagious 1 

ELEUSIN'IA (AVeaxe*, hi Gitece), In Gre 
clan Antiquity, solemn and mysterious t< — ' 
tlvals In honour of Geres and Proserpine 
They were ol two kinds, the le«s and the 
greater. The less, w hit h w*ere held at Agi.r 
on the Illsstts, were celehiated every yeat 
— according to some, in honour of Proset- i 
pine only. They xx ere intended chiefly as a 1 
preparation for Initiation in the MysUna , 
or rites of the greater solemnity The lattei 
continued nine days, t lie hist ptntioii being , 
celebrated at Alliens it Included, most pio- 
bably, a representation of the whole histoi x ; 
of Ceres and Pioserplne, and indicated t<i j 
the initiated, according to common be'ief, | 
a pleasing prospect of the future state- a j 
purpose not originally contemplated, and | 
perhaps Introduced fiom Egypt. The pre- 
siding or initiating priest was termed a 1 
hierophant. To reveal the secrets of the 1 
Eleusinlaii mysteries was looked upon as a | 

1 1 ime that tould not fail to draw down the , 
x engrain t of heaven. , 

KLEUTHK'lllA (the feast of liberty : (,i >, ! 
in Grecian Antiquity, a festival celebrated 
at Plata'a, in memory of the defeat of 
Mardi >mus, the general of Xerxes, and In 
honour of those who gallantly sacrificed 
tlielr lives for the liberty of tlieir country ; 
also as a bond of union among the Greeks 
themselves. It was held every fifth year, 
xvhen prizes whore contended for. Slaves, 
on obtaining their liberty, kept a festival 
cabl'd Kleutheria. 

ELEVATION (eUsvatto : Lot.), In Arclii- 
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tectuie, an orthographic di.iwing of the 

fare or Hide of a building. Elevation, 

In Astronomy, altitude; the height of the 
equator, pole, or stars, &c , above the liorl- 

| *011 In Gunnery, the angle which the 

, < liase of a cannon or mortar makes with 
the plane of the horizon — Elevation ok 
' i he Hoht, In the Roman Catholn thimh, 

J that part of the cerenionj of the mass 
\ which consists in the priest's raising the 
host above hlH head for the poople to 
I adore It 

, KL/hVATOll (elevo, T lift up Lat ), in 
[ Anatomy, the name of several muscle-*, 
w Inch serve to raise those parts of the bod a 
to "wlthli they belong; as, the elevator ot 

the external ear, the epiglottis, &« 

Elevator, a surgical Instrument, used for I 
nosing depressed portions of the skull In I 
' itep, inning 

' ELF (a-lfe Sar), a term now almost ob- 
solete, but formerly used to denote a fairy 
I or hobgoblin, an Imaginary being, the crea- 
tine of ignorance, superstition, and craft 
I KLF'-ARKOWS, a name given to Hints In 
, the shape of at i ow-licads, vulgarly supposed 
I to he shot l' Luries. They an- frequently 
met with in Great Britain, and there is 
1 nason to believe they were weapons of 
, ollence among the am lent Britons 
I Ifll/G I N MAli'BLES, a collection of splen- 
j did buHsl-rillevl and fragments of statuary, 

I I which were sent chiefly from the Parthenon 
I i of At liens to England, in 1812 , by Lord Elgin 
! thence the name). Thoy are now In the 
j i Btltish Museum, having been purchased by 
government in 1816 for 35,000/ They are 
unquestionably most valuable remains of 
ancient art, and offer the finest subjects 
for study The most important part of the 
collection consists of sculptures, which were 
placed on the eastern and western pediments 
of the Parthenon at Athens One set repre- 
sented, when entire, the miraculous birth of 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter , the other 
the t on test of Minerva and Neptune for the 
guardianship of Athens. Thev were exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Phidias. 

ELIMINATION (elmimo, I turn out of 
doors : Lat.), in Algebra, the causing an 
unknown quantity to disappear from an 
equation By means of this process, an 
equation having only one unknown quan- 
tity Is obtained from any number of equa- 
tions having the same number of unknown 
quantities 

ELICITATION ( eliquatw , a liquefying; 
Lat ), in Metallurgy, a separation of the dif- 
ferent parts of mixed metals by the different 
I degrees of beat, required to melt them 
| ELI'S ION (elisio, from elido, I strike out : 
Lat.), in Grammar, the cutting off or sui>- 
presslng a vowel at the middle or end of 
1 a word for the sake of Bound or metre ; as, 

) th' ensanguined field. 

ELIX'IR (Arab.), an old pharmaceutical 
term, expressing certAin essences or tino- 
! lures : thus, the mixture of an aromat ic llno- 
I ture with sulphuric acid was called elwir 

I o/tntnoL Also, solutions employed by the 

I alchemists in their attempts to effect the 
transmutation of metals 

ELK, or Moohk, a quadruped of the deer 
family, of which it Is the largest species. 


, It Is a native of the northern regions of 
Europe and A merit .1 It Is verv shj and 
war\, requiting great skill on the part of 
! the hunter to bring It within range of his 
' gun The height at the shoulders Is fre- 
quently more than six feet, and the male 
| carries a pair of horns which are verj broad 
at the upper end, and weigh sometimes 
! nearly 50 ibs From the short net k and long 
legs, the animal Is not gr.it eful The great 
Irish elk {Mcgaceros hibcrvn hh), whose fos- 
sil remains are sometimes found 111 hone- 
t. items, was a still larger animal, ami la 
now extinct. The skull and antlers have 
been known to weigh 86 lbs ! 

ELL, a measuie, of diffeient. lengths in 
different countries That formerly used in 
England was the English or Flemish ell: I 
the former being three feet nine inches, or 1 
tine vaid and a quarter, md the latter only 
twenty-seven inelies, or three-quarters of a 
yard 

ELLIP'SIS ulleiptas, literally a deft- | 
cieiuy (Ir 1, in Geometry, an oval or curved 1 
line returning Into Itself, and produced 
Irani the section of a cone by a plane ob- 
liquely cutting botli Its sides It received | 
Its name from Its plane forming with the , 
base of flic cone a less angle than that of 
the parabola — In Grammar, a figure til 
syntax, by which one or more words .ire 
omitted, which the reader may supply , as, 
‘the horse I rode,’ for ‘the horse which I 

rode’ In Rhetoric, a figure of speech, bv 

which the orator, through excessive eino- 
! turn, passes over many things, whuli, had 
! he been cool, ought to have been mentioned. 

I ELLTP'SOID (etleip sis, an ellipse; and 
I ei(htn, form • Or), in Geometry, an elliptical 
1 spheroid, being the solid generated by the 
rcAolutlon of an ellipse about either axis 

ELM (v l in us • Lat), Ulmus carnpcstns, a 
large forest tree, the wood of which Is vor\ 
serviceable where It may he continually 
either dry or wet Accordingly It. Is proper 
for water-works, mills, pumps, aqueducts, 
and shlp-planks beneath the water-line Tt 
Is also used for naves of wheels, handles 
for single saws, axletrees, and the like | 
Tl 1 ree or four species are aseii bed to Britain, 1 
Including the wjch elm ( ulmus montana ) 
About twenty species are known, all In- 
habiting the colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere 

ELMO’S FIRE, St., an appearance caused 
by fiery meteors In the atmosphere, often 
seen playing about the masts and rigging 
of ships. It Is undoubtedly an electrical 
phenomenon, and Is caused, most probably, 
by the atmospheric electricity being gra- 
dually attracted by pointed bodies, such as 
masts of ships. It may be Illustrated on the 
small scale by taking or giving out eloo* 
trlclty with a point. In a dark room. 

ELOCUTION ( elocutio , from eloquor, I 
speak out : Lat), the art of choosing and 
adapting words and sentences to the ideas 
which are to be expressed ; or, as it is mote 
usually employed, the management of 
the voice, countenance, and gesture, in | 
speaking. 

ELO'llIM ( Ueb ),a word used in the Pen 
tateuch to signify the Deity; sometimes 
In place of, sometimes along with, the won! 
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Jehovah. Borne critics believe that the 
i passages containing these words may be 
, separated into two distinct narratives, 
which seem to have been written by diffe- 
| rent hands, and the writers have been 
l tt< cordmgly designated Elohtsth and Jeho- 
vistb 

ELONtM'TION, In AHtronomy, the app.v- 
| rent distance of a planet from the sun 
| KI/OQUENCK (eloquentia, from eloqiwr, 

] I speak out . Lai ), the art of clothing the 
thoughts in expressions the most suited lo 
produce conviction or persuasion Stncth 
I 1 speaking, the term should be applied otil\ to 
1 public speak nip; hut it Is frequent l\ extended 
to written language. We may infer f tom 
Homer, that eloquence was very earlv in 
I great esteem among the 0 leeks , and it at- 
tained the highest perfection In Demosthe- 
nes The Homans, for a long time, had 
but little loisuie for the cultivation of elo- 
quence . but at length they produced many 
i iclchrAted orators, tho chief of whom was 
I the illustrious Cicero, who was exceeded 
only by Demosthenes Eloquence, as an art, 
» emprises invention, disposition, elocution, 
atici deliver y And a formal oration should 

» on lain an exordium or Introduction ; nnai- 
i at ion; a proposition, proof, or refutation , 
and a pei oral ima. The Romans distinguished 
throe kinds of eloquence ; tho dnnonsti a- 
tice, the dcliheiative, and the judicial. Our 
division is, that of the bar, the senate, and 
the pulpit Among the moderns, eloquent e 
is far more subdued and moderate in its 
(haracter than among the ancients, who 
pei nutted very strong expressions, and the 
mo-t violent gesticulation. 

K'LUL, the name of a Jewish month, 

I width nearly corresponded to our August , 
j It was the twelfth month of the civil, ami 
sixth of l he ecclesiastical year 
1 ELUTR1ATJON (elutno, I wash oat: 
I Lot ), in Chemistry, the separation of snb- 
stanoes, by washing them In largo quanti- 
1 lies of water; the heavier particles fall to 
; t lie bottom , and l lie lighter, being suspend- 
i ed lu the liuid, are obtained by gradual 
, subsidence. Elutriatloti is a moat conve- 
nient way of procuring a substance in tho 
I state of an Impalpable powder. 

ELY'SIAN FIELDS, or ELY'SIUM ( elu- 
sion pedwn, or elusvm, tho podion being 
left out by later writers : Gr.\ In Heathen 
Mythology, the supposed residence of the 
; blessed after death. The poets desoriiie 
| this region as consisting of beautiful mea- 
! dovvs, alternating with pleasant groves, 
I where a sei eue and cloudless Bky was spread 
over them, and a soft celestial light shed 
a magical brilliancy over every object. The 
heroes there practised their favourite 
sports, danced to tho sound of the ly re, from 
which Orpheus drew the most enchanting 
tones, or wandered through odorifeimis 
groves, wheie warbling birds carolled foiih 
their harmony by the side of refreshing 
fountains. There the eaitli teemed with 
plenteous fi uttB, and the verdure of spnng 
was perpetual; while all cares, pains, and 
Infirmities weie exchanged for the pme*a 

bliss, Also, a place on the coast of 

Campania. 

JfiLY'TRA (elutron, the sheath of a beetle's 
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wing Gr ), In Entomology, a name for the 
hard external Bheaths of beetles, under 
whukthe membranous wings used In flying 
are plat < d when the Insects are walking or 
a! rest They are often adorned with rich 
i olours and a metallic lustre. j 

EMANATION ic, out of, and mano, I ( 
flow Lai.), lu Theology, auothet term for j 
Pantheism, which sec 

EMANCIPATION (enianciputin Lot ), in 
the Roman law, the setting free a son fiom i 
subjection to bis father It differed from j 
manumission, as the latter was the act of a I 
master in favour of a slave, whereas email- i 
rlpation put the son in a situation to ma- 
nage ids own affairs, and to marry without 
his father’s consent, although a minor The 
word emancipation has been applied to the 
Uberationof negroes from Christian slavery , 
and to the abolition of the disabilities oi 
Roman Cutholics in England 

EM A ll'G I N ATE < eiuari/mu , I take aw'ay 
the edge . Lot ), in Botany, having t lie edge 
not< lied According to the kind oi noli he*., I 
a leaf is said to he obtusi lo oi oi ulelp emar- 1 
ginale 

EMBALM'! NG (balsa mon, balsam* Gr ), 
the opening a dead body, taking out tin 
intestines, and filling their place with odo 
riferous and desk i alive drugs ami spu es 
to prevent putrefaction The ancient Egv p 
tlans have always been celebiated foi the 
skill with which they exercised the ait of 
embalming. Tin* term is derived from tin 
use of balsamic substances m i he operation, 

In addition to those which were saline, ami 
to tanning materials It appears to have 
been a dogma among some ancienr n itiou*, 
inculcated by their religion, that tin* soul 
continued with the body Modem eheiiii- 
try has made us acquainted with mam 
means of counteracting putiefaction, mor« 
simple and more effectual than the laboi hut - 
proi esses of the ancients. 

EMRAll'GO (Span), a prohibition issued 
by the authorities of a country, to prevent 
merchant vessels leaving their portH It 
is generally Imposed in time of war, oi 
during fear of invasion; and in such cases, 
Liu* ships under embargo are used in arma- 
ments, expeditions, &.e. 

EM'BER WEEK (lemynan, ashes : Sax ) ; 
or, perhaps, an abbreviation for (fuaU mbu , 
from muttuor tempora, the four times 
Lat), four seasons in the year more par- 
ticularly set apart for prayer and fasting, 
namely, the first week In Lent, the weeks 
iu xt after Whitsuntide, the 14tli of Sep- 
tember, and the 13th of December. 

Embru Days, puitlculur days of fasting 
ami humiliation in the Ember weeks. 

EMBERI'ZA, tn Ornithology, a genus of 
passerine birds, ltu hiding the yellow-ham- 
mer, the common and othei huntings, and 
l be ortolan (Kmbenza hoi talon a ), which is 
c-, teemed a great delicacy for the table. 

L M B KZ'ZLEMENT (embesler, to filch : Old 
Fr), In Law, a felony, which consists In a 
i lass of acts committed by one employed 
as a clerk or a servant, which would, if 
committed by others, amount t'' larceny. 

It differs fiom the latter by relating to \ 
piopeity not at the lime In ihe actual or ' 
legal possession of the owner I 
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EMBLEM (emblem a, a tesselated pave- radicle or root, and the cotyledon or coijr- 
ment : Or.), a kind of painted enigma, or ledon* I See f\KKn.] 
i certain metaphorical figures, painted ore ut, I EMENDATION (emendatw : Lat\ an al 
i expressing some action, or leaching home | teration made in the te\t of am honk, bv 

1 moral truth verbal criticism In Law, tie* c Direction 

1 EMBLEMENTS ( emblaver , to sow with | of abuses 

] wheat: Fr.), in Law, a woid used fori EM'ERALD ifmcraudr 'Fr.), a well-known 
the produce of land sown or planted by a gem of a beautiful green colour, somewhat 
tenant for life or years, whose estate is de harder than quart/,; it occurs in prisms 
! tertnlned suddenly, by the act of God. after with a regular hexagonal base, and rank'* 

1 the land is sown or planted, and before a next in value to the Oriental rubv and 
I harvest The tenant’s executors shall have sapphire It becomes elei tile by fiietion, 
the emblements; but, in the ease of a tenant is often trnn*q> uent, but sometimes ouh 
1 for years, thej Include only what Is not , translucent, ami before the blow-pipe Is 
i ipe before midsummer. Fiults on n tiee, fusible into a whitish enamel, or glass It 
! or natuial grasses, arc not embh incuts I cmi'-Kts c hltllj of glucina, with silica, alu 
| EMBOLISM {embolism a,, i pate h . Or), in mina, a ven little lime and iron It" 

! Astronomical Chronology, the insertion of colouring nutter is ]>robahlv a very minute 
I days, months, or years, hi an ai i omit of quantit\ of ovule of rhrouu The most 
tune, to prodm e regularity intensely toloured and \aluanle emerald- 

I KMBOS'RING i tio* sc, a plot ubera ncc • Fr), an brought from Peru In llcialdi v , an 

, the forming of works in relief, whether by other name for i erf, or the gieen timiun 
1 raising, or by depression It is, in short, a In coat armour 

1 kind of sculpture, where the figures project EMER'RION icmergo, T conn* forth : Lat ), j 
I from the plane on which they an* cut , ami In A-tnmomv, tin reappearance of the sum 
! according as they are more or less proml oi moon af n r m ellipse, also of a -t,u 
1 nent, they are said to be In alto, ihczm, m tliat ] tastes fioui within the lays of the 
basaonlicvo Emkorsino Cloth Cotton, sun. 

woollen cloth, silk, paper, and other fabrics, EM'EllY (from Cape Fmeri, in the island ' 
aie embossed by the powerful pressure o r of Naxos), In Mineralogy, a <ompa< i variety 
revolving cylinders on which the icqulrcd of Corundum, veiy generally regardid as a 
patterns are engi a ved kind of iron oic It Is of a blackish-gi i \ 1 

EMBOTT'CH U RE (a mouth* Fr), in Mu- colour, ami so very hard as to bcratih I 
sic, the aperture of a llute oi other wind topaz It consists of alumina, silica, and 
, i Instrument. Iron; and is used in the form of a powdei 

i EMBRA'OERY (embrasserir : Fr ), in Law , for polishing hard minerals and metals | 

, the endeavouring to corrupt or Influent c a The lnpUlunes i ut ordinary gems by spi ink 1 
jury ; It is punishable by flue and lmpiison- ling their wheels with the moistened pow ' 
incut. der of emery , but It will produce no eflei t I 

EMBRASU'RE (Fr), In Architecture, an on the diamond . 

enlargement of the aperture of a dmn , EMEPMC ( emetiho s from emeo, 1 vomit 1 

or window, on the Inside of the wall. In Or ), a medh ine for empty mg the Bfconi.u h 

! Fortification, a hole or aperture In a par.i- by vomiting Twenty grains of ipecai u 
pet, through whhh guns arc pointed and j aulia lb a very safe and good vim tic, ioi , 

. discharged. | evacuating the stomach, when It Is dis- i 

i EM BROCA'TION ( en , on; and brccho, T | endered by impnqei food, It produces an 
| wet the surface • Or), In Pharmacy, alotmn , ellect in from ten to twenty minutes, ami 1 
| or combination of medicinal liquids, with its action may be assisted bv chamomile 
. which any diseased part is washed or fo- tea or warm wafer When poison lias been 
I men ted swallowed, tin* stomach is often insensible 

EMBROID'ERY (broderie : Fr.), figured to the ordinnrv means of acting upon it, 
work wi ought ou silk, cloth, stuffs, or nms- partlcnlaily if a large close of opium lias 
llns The art of embroidery was Invented bee u take n In such a ease, half a drachm 
in the Earn, probably liy the Phrygians or of sulphate of zinc, or of sulphate of < np- 
Persians . It was cu talnly introdm cd fiom per, may be given, dissolved in threeoum e- 

Persia into Greece Embroidering Ma- of warm w.iter, a third part to be taken 

chine Until of late, 1 ‘inbioldcry was per- every ten minutes, until it operates. The 
formed entirely by band, and was practised, stomach-pump, however, is most to be 
on account of Its elegance, by ladles of rank; idled upon 

but various ingenious machines have been KM'KTINK (mutton, a vomiting: Or.), in 
lnveuted for this purpose, and are now used Medicine, a peculiar vegetable principle, 
veiy extensively In England, Franco, and obtained fiom lb o root of the Ipecacuanha, 
Germany. One of tlieso machines, having of whose emetic properties it is conceived 
130 needles, will do as much wmk as fifteen to be the Bole cause In a dose of half a 
expert hand embroiderers, and requires gram it acts ns a powerful emetic, followed 
merely the labour of one grown -up person by sleep; and six grains produces violent , 
and two assistant children. v oinltlng, stupor, and death. 

EMBRYO ( embraon , from bruo, I cause EM IOA'TION (emicatm, a springing foil li 

to burst: Or.), the first rudiments of the lat), a flying off in small particles, as fiom i 
animal In the womb, before It becomes n heated ii on or fermenting llquorB. I 

{ cbtus In Botany, a fleshy body occ upy- EMIGRATION ( ermgratio , a removal. 

ng the Interior of a seod, and constituting Lat ), the removal of inhabitants from one 
the rudiments of the future plant, It con- cornu ry to another, for the purpose of per- | 
j »Ut* of the plutimla or growing point, the nmnent residence. Prohibitions of eml* 
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I gTAtlon are unjust, as well as impolitic, and ! governed by an emperor: thus, the British 
\ always prove that a government which Emjnre. 

J sanctions them has an im orrect idea of its ' EMPIIl'10 (empnnkos, from peira, an 
| duties. The power of reproduction is so expei micnt* Gr.), one wliose knowledge is 
■ great, that the vacuum caused by any founded on experience The empiric school 
• amount of emigration is soon filled up ( of medicine was opposed to tlie dogmata 
EM'INKNOE (enuvrnUa, excellence, I i Le- | The empirics were generally a pretending 
rally a pi eminence Lat ), an honor ir\ title and ignorant set I , and hence the word is 
given to various dignit iries at dilfeient used for a cm n k or charlatan of any kind 


limes, but appropriated to cardinals by a 
decree of the pope in 1610 

E'MIR (a chn f Arab ), a iltle of dignity 
among tlio Rurac ens and Tmks It was at 
i first given to all the caliphs, but it is now 
I confined to those who are considered the 
descendants of Mahomet, in his son-in-law 
Ali and ins daughter Fatima. Joined to 
another word, lndicatne of a paiticulai 
office, it, is a common titlti thus. Emit al 
Ovirah, that of vi/iers and pashas 
; KMOLLKH’CKNCK (enwllio, 1 make soft 
lot ), in Melalluig) , that degieeof softness 
in a fusible body wide h nlteis its shape 

KMOL'LIENTS (same dene ),iu Medicine*, 
such remedies as are supposed to rei.ix tin* 
l’Ving animal fibre. 

KMPA'EKMENT (in, on, and palm, a 
stake. Lat ), a cruel kind oi punishment, in 
which a stake was tlmi-t up tliiough the 

i body lu ITeralcln, «t conjunction ol 

i coats of arms, pale-wise 

EM'PEIIOR (unpern tor • Lat ), among tlie 
I indent Romans, a titleof honour confer! ed 
] on a general who had been victorious, but, 

1 on the fall of tlie republic, it was applied 
I to the head of tho state The Roman em- 
1 perors united in their own poison*, many 
of the chief offices of the state Thus, 

1 Octavius wits emperor, proconsul, tribune, 
'ami pontitex m exlmus ; a No, pctpclual 
!' consul, censor, prime of the* senate, and 
) angu-tiis— the lattei designation descend- 
i lug to those who reigned after him Tlie 
emperors appointed their own successois, 
wlm enjoyed tlie title* of Oiusars Chath- 
inagne assumed the impel lal dignit) alti'r 
Ids c oronat ion at Uiiiih, and since that time 
it lias been claimed In the* soveieigns of 
I Get mam When tlie Herman empire was 

dissolved in IHOft, the title pnssc*d to tho 
emperor of Austiin, and it was assumed 
, In I lie same year b> Napoleon in Fiance 
1 1 Tlie czars of Russia have tluimed it sime 
the reign of Alexander 

I BM'PHASIS (Gr ), in Itlictorlc. a particu- 
I lar stress of utteranc e, or force of the voic e 
and action, given to such parts or words of 
1 an oiation as the speaker intends to spe- 
cially impress upon ins audience. 

EMPHYBK'MA (cw» phusima, an inflation 
Gi.), in Surgery, a puffy tumour, formed In 
tlie air insinuating itself into the* cellular 
membrane, and rendering tlie part affected 
tense and elastic itciepi tales when pressed 

EM'PIRE (Fr , fiom imperutm Lat ), the 
tc*rritory or government of an emperoi 
Tlie term whh ill st applied to the dominions 
of ancient Rome, which were ultiiniitel) 
divided Into tlie Fa stem and Western em- 
pires. Tlie Eastern was called also the 
Lower empire The Western became, about 
the end of the 9th centuiy, tin* Gtriiinu, or 
Holy Roman Empire The word is niton 
used to Indicate an extensive tern tor), not 


EMPLAH'TIOS ( emplasUkos , fit tor shut- 
ting up tlie pores : Gr.), an appellation gmm 1 
to medicines which constipate and shut up > 
tlie pores of I lie body lie ncc, emplanin' \ 
means vim ous, or adhesive, like a plasti r 
1 EMPO'KIPM (empurwn, a mart: from , 
emporos, one who goes on sldphoard a*- a ! 
passenger. Gr), & common resort of nice I 
c liauts foi trade; particularly a city or town j 
of extensive comment, or in which tlie , 
commerce of an extensive country centre-, j 
or to which selleis and bu)eis tesori fiom j 
different couutne- 

EMPYE'MA (i empufma , a suppuration • 

Gr i, m Medicine, a disorder in which pure | 
lent matter Is coutaiued lu the then ax oi 
in east, after an inflammation and suppm i 
lionol the lungs mul plema. it i- attc ndc d 
with a diffic ult) of lueailiing and tui inabi- 
lity to lie cm tlie side oppo-iio to tliat wlm li 1 
is affected 

EM PYRE' I’M, or KMPYRE'AN (empu- 
leuo, 1 set on fire Gr), a term used by di- 
vines for the highest beaten, where tlie 
blessed enjo) tin* beatific vision It derives 
its name fiom ii mug been supposed to be 

the region ot lire Wo use the wold em- 

pi/teal as pot tabling to that ugnm of space 
which is nho\e tho utmost Hunts of tlie 
atmospiieie 

KM PYREU'MA (emjmreuma, a coal to 
preserve a smouldenng fire; from em pu- 
re uo, i set on file : Gr.), in Chemistr), the 
peculiar smell produced from burnt snl* I 
stances. Renee oils obtained h) distilling 
organic matters at high temperatures arc* ( ! 
called empyreumatie oils , 

EMPYRKIPM AT A (same dene ), in Medi | 
cine, the lemahis of a fevei after the dis j 
ease lias abated i 

EMl T , the Diomauis Nova* Holla ndue of 
ornithologists, a large bird of the ostrh b 
faiuil) It attains the length of seven feet, 
and has brown and grey plumage. It is ,i , 
shv bird, and being a fleet runner, is chase d | 
with dogs. The male hatclu s tlie egg-, 
whilst the female keeps guaid ~ , 

EMUI/GENT (emulgt’o, 1 milk out • Lat ), | 1 
« term applied to the artei) and vc*m of the j 

kidiie). i I 

EMUL'SION (same derie). In Medicine, ■ 
any nillkliko nilxtuie prepaied b) uniting 
oil and water by means of another sub 
stance: as almmid tmaUton. 

EMITNO'TORY ( emungo , I blow the nose • 
Lat), in Anatom), a term for any pait. 
which serve's to cairy off the matters 
thrown off by the blood and other bu- 
rnouts . thus, the skin is the emunctory of 
the hod). 

EN AL'LAGE (enallagP, ail exchange : Gr ), I 
a figure in Gt auituai , where* there isa change i 
ol one case or mood for auotlici i 

ENAM'KT* (tmaU: Ft ), a vitriflable sill)- I 
slaiict , clue'll) foi mod of tlu: oxides of lead ( 
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Mid tin, with soda and silica, in the shape* 

I of powdered quartz or flint These, when 
i melted together, yield a white enamel 
, Other metallic oxides are employed to com- 
municate colours to the white basis Ena- 
mels are distinguished into transparent 
j and opaque . in the former, all the elements 
I have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
! faction, and are thus run into crystal glass, 
whilst in the others, some of their elements 
have resisted the action of heat, go that 
t heir parttcles retain sutfleient aggregation 
to prevent the transmission of light. Ena- 
mels are used either In imitating precious 
stones, in painting in enamel, or in the or- 
namentation of gold, silver, and other me- 
tals The faces of watches are fommonlj 
enamelled Of modern enamels, the Ch.imp- 
levc'*, the Cloisonne, and Limoges, are most 
prized by collectors Tills nit is of sue h | 
gieat antiquity as to render It difficult, if 
not impossible, to tra« e it to itH origin it , 
was practised by the Egyptians in \cr.\ r<- ' 
mote times, as appears from the ornaments i 
that have been found on tin* envelopes of \ 
mummies It passed from Egjpt Into' 
(Reece, and afterwards into Rome and its 
provinces, whence It was prolwhlj mtio-| 
duced into (Ircat Britain, as \ nitons Konnn ' 
antiquities h.ive been dug up In different 
parts of the island, particularly in the bai- [ 
rows, in whit h enamels have formed por 
lions of the oiiniuents. Iron cooking 
\< ssels are now mated with enamel, and in ! 
a \ery perm.ineiit mannei, the fire having 
no eflet t on them Art ilit 1.1I eves.in foimed 
' so skilfully in enamel, that It Is dlflhult, 
when in use, to discover that tliej me not i 
red — Painting in enamel, A< , is jar 
foimed on plates of gold or silver, but mine 1 
lonimonl) nf i upper, previoUHlv mated 
i with the white tiiamel the colours ate 
melted in the tire, wlu ic tliej lake a lustre 
like that of glass This painting is prized 
for its pecnliat hrightness and \ividness, 
which aie very permanent, the colour- not 
being effaced ot sullied by time. Jem 
Petitot, a (leneveae, born in I607, acq uned 
great i elelu Ity as a painter in enamel, and 
bis woi ks are much sought after by colh c 
tors | bee Li WOOLS KNAMFbl 

KNANTlO'fliK (a < oiitradlct ion fh ), a 
rhefoiical liguie, hj wlinii that whnii is 
spoken negatively is to be understood af- 
firmatively 

KNAltTHRO'BlS {Or.: from e«, in, and 
arthum, the socket of the joint), in Ana- 
tomy, that species of articulation which 
consists in the insertion of the round end 
of a bone. Into the cavity of another, form- 
ing a movable joint. 

KNOfi'NlA yenkamia : from ev, in, and 
turnon, new : Or), In Antiquity.annlversary 
feasts to commemorate the completing or 
consecrating any newand public work, such j 
as the founding of cities, consecration of 
temples, Ac. — Ehosckia, among the Jews, 
the anniversary of the dedication of the 
Temple. In modern times, this term is 
, used for any commemorative festival. 

ENCAUS'TIC PAINT'ING ( enkauntikos , 
belonging to burning: Or), a mode of 
I painting used bv Hie ancients, the lintiiie 
! of width Is not well mulct stood The 


| colours were kept in boxes with divisions, 
and sometimes W’ere made Into crayons by 
means of wax, and melted on the plctmeby 
subletting them to he it as thej were ap- 
plied When finished, the picture was co- 
vered with a Munish of wax , and, l.isth , 
wms well polished Though resins, , 
woie used, w.ix w is fimi spendable it ki pt 
the work from tun king The burning-in 
also was neces>‘irv The ( olours weie \eiv 
brilliant, and were not .it led on in the wea- 
ther It lias been attempted *o icvive this 
arl in Genua n\ home h.i\e used the 
term mruwsRr lui paint ingnu port elam and 
woik in enamel , and 111 the -aim* w,n, it 
w.i- gneii to the p'liin Ing on glass of the 
middle ages, sue h .1- is still to he seen in 
I the windows t»f some Gothlt < him lit s, At 
It has also been pisl as 1 ironeoiisiv applied 
to works In metal, wheie gold and -il\ir , 
were inlaid, melted, or l.ml on, w huh w is ! 

< tiled gold or silver entaiisrie, ,1 n<l to j 
t ven thing gill or silveit'd In the 

ENCE'INTE (Ci ), in Foil illi ilioii, the 
wall or r.nnp.ti t wlmli smiouiuls a place, 
soim times t oinpost d of bastions and tui- 
t mis Flanked in louud or squaie toweis, 

11 is tailed a Itounn wall In Jaiw.a term 

foi .1 state of jut trn un \ 

I* \C 1 I A'KLNG rbceriiAMM. 1 
l’NCH 1 1 ( I F>'I()N i(Ji from cm, in; and 
• ln'tr, the hand), a manual 01 small volume 
Allan, the disciple of Epidetus, the slob 
philosopher, tompiletl ct rtain aphorisms of 
his mast, ei under the title tit Enchiridion 
ENCLAVE' (enclosed FV ), in Heraldic, 
something let Into another, especial I \ wht'ii | 
tin- piece so let tn Is squ.ue 1 

ENCLITIC {mkUtthus, that wlnt h leans I 
Or), In Giummar, a patinle so closely | 
milted with anv ntherwoid as to seem j>arf 
of It , thus, t/iu> Jn vnuntffiu' 

ENCI 1 ATITEH u nhmh m, 11 holding fast, 
and bent e a u'sti.nning one s self fir), m 
Covtim.n rhs, in Church Bistort, a set ( 
whit h appeared towards the end of the and 
ecnturj so called because linn ahstalned 
frtnn nnmage, and the use of wine and 
I animal food 

EN'CBIMTE (bnvon, a lily Or), the 
fossil remains of a rndiate animal, fie- 
(inentlj called the stone lily, found in the 
mountain limestone and other Ruinatious 
The jointed stalk by which It was attached 
j to a lock uastrowned by a disc, surrounded 
! lij ten ra\-like arms, the centre being ot- 

< upied b\ the mouth This head Homewh.it 
1 lesemlilesn flower, whence the name A 

t lose ally of thin animal Ik now living in 
tlie W« st Indies, and Is called b> naturalists 
Pentnmv ns mpat-ir. nfu *(v 
ENCltOACH'MEN 1 \ in Law, nn unlawful 
Intrusion upon the rights and possessions 
of another 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. [SeeCYOhOPASDlA.] 
KNDEC'AGON or UNDEO'AGON (ew deter, 
eleven ; and gCmia, nn angle • Or.), a plane 
figure hounded h> eleven sides When t he 
latter are all equal, the sut face is the square 
of one Hide multiplied by 9 3 ( 1504 . 

ENDEM'TC ( cn , amongst , and dfmoa, the 
people. Oi ), a non Infectious diseiiHe.pecu 
liar toaceitain district, and nrislng from 
local causes. It dllieis from an epidemic. 
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which Is a (incase that spreads over a whole 
count, r\ 

! KN'UI V |i (Ft ), the Cichorium enduna of 
botanists, a herbaceous ( oniposite plant, 
used in pal'nlh 

i LN DO'UENOUS (endon, ■within ; gennao, 
I produce Gr ), an epithet for plants, the 
growth of whose stems takes place hy addi- 
imiis of vascular bundles internally In 
i ndogenous plants there it* no dlstlm tion 
>d pitli-wood, hark, and medullary raj s, as 
i n cjogenoit't stems Palms, grasses, orchids, 
and lilies, till Into this important dhiMou. 
all the pi nits < (instituting it being mono- 
i iituIrdmimiK 

ENDOK'SING (endorser, to write on the 
luck of anj thing Fr ), the writing one's 
n une on the hack of a hill of ex« liange, hy 
, wlinh responsibility for its amount is in- 
i uited, if dulj pieseuti d and uot paid. 

EVDOKMOSE [See Ktuhmohk 1 

K N DO W'M ENT (fi om iUi s, a portion . Gr), 
mi Law’, the ait of giving or assutiug a 
iloiu i to a woman Also, the Hetilemeni 
1 of a propertj lot the support of some reli- 
gious or charitable institution, &c 
, ENE'MA (fit., front eirfmi, 1 send into;, 

1 In Medii me, a c Ixsier or Injection 
i E\ FE'OFFM ENT [See FKOFMIKNrJ 
I KN FI LA'DK 1 1 njlU-r, to put. on a string 
1 Fi ), a file of aitilleix or musketry, in tin 
dotation of ihc/tuid/i of an enenij’s lint 
\ l tench, &i , is said to be rnJUadtd when 
I shot can he fired so as to pass through it 
1 lengthways 

[ JON FI'LIOI) (from mine), inlleraldiy, an 
< pit hot imphirig that t lie head of a man, 

! hi isi,oi an\ other chat ge, is plat ed on the 
j hi ule of a sword 

| l,\FK4NTIilSEAlK\Tt affram hi s semen* ; 

| /'/ ), in Law-, the incorporating a person 
, into cettain societies; as when one is ad- 

i nutted to the prmleges of a freeman 

! in Ftud.il Law, a nlleiv was said to lie 
i <i hint eluded when made free hy ids Joid 
I l lie term is also applied to the conversion 
* i t lie copyhold tenure of lauds Into free- 
•mid 

ENGINE E'R (ingtnifur • Fr), a term 
w huh, in strictness, means the manager of 
.in engine, hut which is now applied to any 
one whoso pursuits relate to manufacturing 
or constructive operations, in which en- 
gines of any kind me used There are two 
kinds of engineers, military and civiL A 
military engineer is one who, hy a perfect 
knowledge of mathematics, delineates upon 
paper, ot minks upon the ground, forts or 
other works proper for offence and defenco. 
He should understand the art of fortlttca 
tion, so as to be able not only to discover 
the defects of a place, hut to find a remedy 
proper for them ; as also how to attack as 
well as to defend. It is his business like- 
wise to delineate the lines of clrcumvalhv- 
tion and contravallation, taking all the ad- 
vantages of the ground, to mark out the 
trenches, places of arms, batteries, lodg- 
ments, Ac. Otvil engineers are employed in 
delineating the plans and superintending 
the construction of public works, as aque- 
ducts, canals, bridges, railroads, &c 

ENGiSO'MA (a fracture of the skull • G) \ 

| ill Surge] v, i flssme of the ei aniuin. Also, 
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a surgical instrument used in frm tures of 
the cranium. 

ENG'LAND, CHURCH OF. Allhollgh 
Henry VFII threw off the supromni \ of the 
pope, he allow id no freedom in matters of 
belief, and it was not until tlieai cession of 
Edward VI that the English Chur< h was [ 
reformed by law Its ((institution was -et* i 
tied by EH/abetli Fi w and unimportant 1 
are the change- wlinh h«i\e been made 1 
since, and there ins been no alteration m | 
the Liturgy since 1W>1. The government of i 
tlie Church of England is episcopal , and all | | 
the bishops, except the one last appointed, , 
sit in the House of Lords In right of the 
temporal baionlcs into wlinh their scc- 
were converted 1>\ William theEonqueroi . 

■Nil'Ll AH LANGUAGE Tlie ancient. Ian ! 
guage of Britain is generally admitted to 
have been tin same with that of the Gaul- , | 

and, when the country wa- subdued, the I 
original inhabitants retired to the we-tem j 
portion of the island, where it unit inued I 
to be spoken without an v foreign admixture ! 
Tlie greatest part oi Britain iiaving bet ome 1 
a Roman province, the Roman legion-, , 
which resided in Biitaiu for above two 
hundred years, undoubtedly dis-ennnated 
the Latin tongue; and the peoph being 
afterwards governed hv laws written in La 
tin, It must have net e-sari l.v followed tli it 
, their language would uudeigo a con-idei 
| able change In fact, the British tongue 
continued for soim time mixed with the 
provincial Latin , but at length it was in a 
great measure destroyed, and that of the i 
Saxons Introduced instead of it Wii.it the 
Saxon w’as long befoie the (.onque-r, \ 1 / I 
about the year 700, may lie -ecu in the nio-t j 
ancient mauusrnpt of tliat language, wliu h 1 
is a gloss on the Evangelist-, In hi-liop 
Eadfrulc, In which the three llrst article- of 
the Lord’s prayer run thus :* Uren fader 
tliie artii in heofnas, sic gehalgu.I thin 
noma, to r\mcih thin nc Sic thin wilh ! 
sue is in lieofnas, and in eortho, Ac ' In t lie I 
beginning of the ninth century, tlie am lent 
English acqmied a tincture of tlie Dani-li 
but the Normans, as a monument of then 
conquest, endeavoured to introduce their 
language, and English became, under! hem, 
a medley. About tlie year 900, tlie Lord - 
prayer lu the auchnt Anglo-Saxon was as 
follows. ‘Tliu uio fader tlie eart on 
heofeiium, si tlnu nania gehalgod; cume 
thin rice si thin w'illa on eorthan swa, sxxa 
on heofenum, Ac’ And, about tlie yen 
1160, pope Adrian, tin Englishman, lints 
rendered It in rlij me : 

* Tire fader in heaven rich. 

Thy name be liaylcd ever lich. 

Thou bring us thy mtchell bllsse ; 

Als lilt in heaven y-doe, 

Evar in yearth beeue it also, Ac.* 

The English language continued to undergo 
various mutations till tlie year 1537, when 
the laud’s prayer was thus printed : 4 Oure 
father which arte in heven, lialowed be thy 
name' let thy ktngdome come, thy will b“ 
fuitlled as well in ertli as it is in heven ; 
l ge\ e us t his dax e in davly l»red, Ac ’ Here, 
it may Im* observed, the diction is brought 
[ulmo-l to the piesent .-tandaid, the chief 
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I variations being only in the orthography. 

! After the Conquest, it was ordained that all 
law proceedings should be in the Norman 
language ; and hence the early records ami 
reports of law cases came to be written in 
Norman. But neither royal authority, nor 
the influence of couits, could absolutely 
change the vernacular language After an 
experiment of three hundred years, the law 
was repealed, and since Unit peilod, tin 
I English has been, for the most part, the 
, olflcial ns well as the common language 
! of the nation Since* the ISnrimin Invasion, 
the language has not puttered any shock 
i 1 iiotn the intermixtuie oi ronquerois with 
1 the natives of England , but it has under- 
| gone gieat alterations, b\ tin disuse of a 
i largo portion of Saxon words, .md the in- 
I tioductiou of others fiom tin Latin, (liec k, 

I , French, Italian, ami Spanish In some in- 
|, stances, words hive* been borrowed by au- 
) tliors, din'ctlj iiotn the Latin aid («icik 
but in tlie rtst. tliey have hem received 
| through Hie medium eff the Kretuh and 
1 1 Italian For terms in the se tenccs, autliois 
| have generally resorted to the Greek, and 
I fiomthU source, as diseoveries lnsciemce 
demand new teiin^, tlie vocabulary of the 
I English tongue is receiving continual aug- 
mentation. We have also afe*w wends de- 1 
| ri vi d I i om t lie German ami Swedish, chiefly i 
l terms iri mineralogy, and < ominet ee has, 
< lntroeluteel nt*w commodities of foreign 
giowtiieu manufacture*, with their foreign 
mimes, wiiicli now make a part of our lan - 1 
guage* It may then he stated, that tlie j 
! English is composed of, 1st, Saxon and 
Danish words of Teutonic and Gothic ori- 
gin 2nd, British or Welsh, which may be 
considered as of Celtli origin * 3rd, Nor- 
1 man, a mixture of French and Gothic • 
4th, Latin : 5th, French • 6th, Greek : 7th, a 
few words directly from the Italian, Span- 
ish, German, ami some other languages of 
tiie continemt. nth, a few foreign words, 
in trod need by commerce, or by political or 
lileraiy intercoiuse Of these tlie Saxon 
portion constitute otir mother tongue. The 
Danish and Welsh also are primitive woids, 
and may he consideml as pun of our ver- 
iiacuiai language Taking the sum total of 
words in a large English die Lionary at, 
4l,5f>6, it will lie found that 29,853 are of 
Greek or Latin origin, 13,230 come from 
Teutonic Bources, whilst the remaining 483 
are of miscellaneous derivation. 

ENGRA'VING ( gravan , to dig : Sax), the 
ait of producing, most usually by the aid of 
an instrument called a graver, representa- 
tions on hard substances, such as metal or < 
wood, which, by means of ink and a print- 
; iug-piess, mnv l»e transit ried lo papei. For 
tins purpose, copper was formerly used But ! 
latterly mixed metals, not liable to be 
corroded In piinting, or steel, have been j 
introduce*!]. The art of engiaving on wood ( 
is very ancient; and it has been revived 
1 with great effect, as may be seen in the 
‘pictorial’ editions of various works re- 
cently published. It was in use among tlie 
Chinese, at least when they discovered the 
mode of manufacturing paper, or about 95 , 
} cats n.o , and was very probably introduced 
from that country Into Europe, after winch I 


1 it was long and successfully practised by 
Europeans The* ait of engraving on cop | 
per was invent t*(l in Europe in tlie e*aily j 
j part of the 15th century. The* earliest hook 
in which engravings are found is an edition 
I of Dante, piiblislie*d at Floie*m*e in 1 Hi. 
j Then, and long before, it had been usual to 
decorate* (hutch and other plate In niello, 

| which con*>isie*d in etching tlie designs, 
with a ste'e I point, upon gold or silver, them 
engraving w u li i Imnti md filling in with j 
a combination of --il v* r . lead, copper, sul- 
phur, and borax, whiih >v.s e.iillv iusible*, 
and of a bi.u k colour it< fore inciting in 
the niello, tlie ailistsweie in l lie* habit of 
taking impressions of thedesign with liquid 

sulphur, but Fmiguerra improved tins pi <» 
cess, !»\ using for tin purpose a mixture* of 
soot and oil, and pn ssing damp paper upon 
tlie plate with a loller Til’s led to copn« >- 
pi tie engraving - Woon H.nqrav mu, or 
xi/loitniphii, (xnloii, wood, and { jrai>lw , f 
wiile U i ), is pei loimed on blocks o| ho\ 
or pe ai -tier, e ut in a dnertion perpemluu- 
l.ii to tliat of the Mines Tlie subject is 
Mist drawn wnli Indian ink, oi ale»ad-pt*m tl, 
and then the wood is cut away, so a-, to 
le iv e irn r< Iv tlie lines whieli have be*cii 
d i awn Iiiipie-sions are tnki'n fiom the 
blocks, in the* «aine wav *is tioin priutlii; 

types Coppku-pi.ATK Kncj having is el 

fected by cutting lines lepie'seuling fin* 
subject on a plate of coppei, wltii a giav • r 
oi burin, the burr being taken off with a 
scraper. Etehmy is an engi uing on e up- 

per, &c„ produced by an ae tei. The jilate* 



vainisJi with a suitable lmplemienl , the acid 
' is poured on the plate, and tills ie t •- upon 
(or lutes, as it Is terhnicdlv teime'dl the 
plate where 1 lie varnish lias been remove*!! 
AStipp/engdifter-fiom ete hingonly in having 
dots instead of lint-. - AIk/xotinto K% 
graving consists III first SCOI Ulg lllOCOppt I 
over thicklv in every dire ction, so that if 
printed from, it would give* a unilonn black 
impression Ihe outline is then trae e*d with 
an (‘telling ne*i die , after wine li tlie plate is 
si raped, so as to leave enough oftheseoiing 
to pioduce the requited tints, in the dif | 
ferent parts of tlie woik, Aqitaiiniv 
Engravino gives an effect likethat of an 
lndi.ui-ink drawing It is effoi ted by Hi «.t, 
etching tlie design, them tovei nig tlie plait* 
with a solution of Burgundy piUh, or 
uiiistie, in spirits of wim* The lapld evn- 
poiation of the spirit leaves a granulated 
; texture*; and aquafortis being poured on 
tlie plate, it is e orroele»d in tlie parts left 1 
uncovered by tlie spirits of wine As in 
ehhiriff, when tlie lighter parts are sulll- 
cienfly acted upon, thev are Mowed out, tli.it 
Is, prote*e*ted lrom furl her action of the acid. 

Etching ON GI.AH8 Tlie glass is e*o- 1 

ve red wirli bees’ wax. and, the design being , 
drawn with an eteiiitig needle, is subjected 
to tin* action of sulphuric acid Hprinkied 
witli powdered Derbyshire spar, whle'h 
causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved : tlie 1 
parts covered with bees’ wax are entirely I 
pi otected from the corroding action of tills 
and. The process may ho reversed, bv - 
drawing the deblgu with a Bolution of bees’ 
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wax. In tin pontine, and then corroding as 

! before LlTHOOUAPHY (hthos , a stone 

I nod grapho, I write: Or.). This process was 
ili-u oveietl in J800 It depends on the fa 
cilltv with which certain kinds of stone 
j Imbibe water, and the mutual repulsion 
I ; between oily or resinous substances and 
| tliit fluid The stone employed is a lime- 
stone, obtained at Rolenhofen In Havaria, 

■ tbo rock being a member of the oolite 
Duvwtngs are in ide on the atom , which in 
' of a flue grain, with a resinous or oily Ink • 

I It is then wetted, and an Ink roller Is passed 
I over it The Ink will adhere to the lines, 

I which constitute the design, but will leave 
1 i tlte rest of the stone perfectly clean, on ac- 
1 (.Mint of the repulsive action of the water, 

, w Kb whii h it, Is soaked. ImpiesMons mav 
j be taken every time the Ink roller h m been 
I pished over the stone A drawing made 
i i with the proper kind of Ink may be tiaus- 
' ' fern <1, bj pressure, to the stone, while it is 
! in a drj state — OllltOMOLn iioorapaiv 
I u'hrdma, a colour, lithos, a stone, and 
' fnup/tf, adrawtmr Gr 1, Is t he art of printing 
J in colours from stone A drawing m out- 
i line Is made In the ordinary way, and 
I i ran sf erred to as many different stones as 
I there will be colours employed —some- 
1 times to so many as thlrtj or more. The 
I llrst stone, generally that required for flat 
[ | local tints, is covered with lithographic ink, 

I in those places In w lilch there Is to be solid 
colour, and the different giad&tlons aie 
pioduced by rubbing the stone with rufr- 
| lung stuff, or tint ink, which Is made of 
' | soap, shellac, *<• , and, whore necissarj, 
j 1 w ith a coloured lithographic chalk. The 
1 i «.ione is then washed over with nitrous acid, 
& c , and, as in ordinary cases, a proof Is 
! Liken, after which the lithographic ink is 
| immediately washed off with turpentine 
I If the proof is satisf actor}’, the stone is 
| i eady for use The other stones are treated 
• in the same waj,forthe other colours— of 
! course each Impression must be printed 
I with all the stones. The colours are ground 

up with linseed oil. Zinooohaphy This 

i onsNts in drawing the design with a pro 
I Tei ting medium on zinc : then biting iwav 
! llu* unprotected portions with an aud , 
which leaves the design prominent, so that 
impressions may he taken from it 
I EN'GYSOOPE ( engus , near ; and sfcopeo, I 
examine: Gr), a kind of microscope, for 
, view mg small bodies more distinctly. 

! 13 N 1 1 AllMON'KJ (enhamumikos, In ao- 
! coid Gr), In Music, an epithet applied 

I ' to mill species of composition as proceed 
I cm very small intervals, or smaller Intel - 

! v als than the diatonic and chromatic 
J ENIG'MA ( aiuigma , from ainisso, I Bpeak 

I I darkly: Gr), a dark or ambiguous saying, 
hi which the true meaning is concealed 

! under obscure language The enigma is, 
l at pi esprit, a mere jeu <fe«j mt: in former 
times It was a more serious matter The 
Eastern monarchs used to send embassies 
| to each other for the solution of enigmas, 
i Ramson proposed an enigma to the Phil is- 
i tines 

ENNEAUE'DlllA ( ennea , nine ; and he- 
i dra, a base : Gr), a genus of columnar and 
| double-pointed crystals, composed of a 
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trigonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. 

KNfvEAN'DRIA (ennea, nine; and anl>,n 
male: Gr.), the name of the ninth class in 
Llmnuus’s sexual system ; consisting of 
plants which have hermaphrodite flower-, 
with nine stamens 

KNNEAT'ICAL DAYS (ennea, nine : Gr ), 

e\erv nun li day of a disease Knmbati- 

caIj Yka oh, every ninth year of a person’s , 
life 

EN'NUI (Fr), a word expressive of lassi- 
t ude, or weariness, arising from the w ant of 
employment 

KNS (Lot), among Metapliysir laris, cle- 1 
notes etitltj, being, or existence . this llu 
m liools call tux mile and ens positional, to 
distinguish it from their c?is ratimus, which 
exists onlv in the imagination 

EN'SEMBLE (Fr ), a term used in the tint 
arts to denote the general effect of a whole 
work, w-ithout referem e to the parts. 

EN'SJFORM (emus, a swoid: Lat), 
sword-shaped, applied by botanists to the , 
lea\ es of the lily, iris, and similar plants , 

EN'SIGN (rnscigne Fr), the flag or bail- > 
nei under which Boldiers are ranged, ac- i 
cording to the different regiment- io winch 
they belong. Also, he who carries the 
colours; the lowest commissioned oilhe*- ; 

in a company of Infantry A large flat/ i 

hoisted on a staff, and carried over tin I 
poop or stern of a ship. A national en 
sign, hoisted with the upper corner dow n- ] 
waids. Is a signal of dlbtres- Ships do 
not display their ensigns at sea, exu.pt | 
on meeting strangers. In harbour, the I 
ensign is not shown before 8 am nor afier 1 
sunset. I 

ENTAB'LATFItE (entablement Fr.), the 
horizontal continuous work which re&t- i 
upon a row of columns It consists of 
the architrave, which is immediately ovet 
the columns ; the frieze over this ; and the , 
cornice, which Is the uppermost portion. 1 

ENTAIL (emta tiler, to notch : Fr.), in Law, 
a restriction regarding the alienation of 1 
lands and tenements, by one on whom they j 
had been settled with a limitation to a par- 
ticular class of heirs Estates tail aie 
general, where only one person’s body is 
specified from width the issue must he , 
derived , special, where both the progeni- , 
tois hi o marked out Estates tail be.ng | 
contrary to the general polity of the law, I 
modes were invented in earl/ times to de- j 
Btroy the special limitations of the gift, and ! 
cieute an estate In fee simple, without for 
feituro being incuri ed Thi9 w-as formei 1> 
done by the Action of commonrecovcnes ; hut 
the more simple means of an ordinary deed 
of conveyance, dul.v enrolled, was suhsti 
tuted by 3 <fc 4 Will. IV. c 74. 11 v such a deed I 
a tenant in tail In possession (but not a 
tenant for life), may cut off the entail, and 
bar all the remainders over. The tenant for 
life in possession, and the tenant in tall in 
remainder, fiequently join in executing a 
. deed of this description for the purpose of 
resettling the estate. j 

ENTA'SIS (a st retching In : Gr ), in An hl- 
tecture, a nearlv imperceptible swelling in 
the middle of the shaft of a column, found ! 
in almost all Grecian examples, and pm i 
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venting them from oetng strictly frusta of 
rones 

ENTE (/V), in Heraldry, an epithet sig- 
nifying grafted or engrafted 

ENTERI'TIR ( evterov , tlift Intestines* 
Or ), in Medicine, lnflammat ion of the intes- 
tines . a disorder always accompanied by 
considerable danger, and consequently re- 
quiring immediate attention 

KNTEltOCELE (cnterom, the Intestines; 
and kelp, a tumour Or ), in Slug cry, a 1 up- 
turn of the intestines 

ENTEROI/OUY ( evteron , the intestines; j 
and logon, a discourse . Or ), a treatise or ‘ 
discourse on the internal partH of the bod\ 

KNTEROM'PTI \L08 ( evteron , the intes- 
tines ; and mnphalos, the navel . Ot i, an 
umbilical or navel rupture. 

ENT II YME'M E with mntma : from < »,in ; 
and thiivw *, the mind Or), in Logic, in 
argument having only one premiss of a 
syllogism expressed. Thus, ‘ All men are ■ 
fallible, thereto! e so is the pope,’ is an 
enthymeme. The whole syllogism would 
be, ‘All men aie fallible, the pope is a 
man , therefore the pope in fallible.’ 

KNTI'RKTY, in Law, the whole of a| 
thing. In distinct Ion from a part. 

ENTOMOT/OUY ( evtoma , Insects; and 
logon, a discourse. Or), that branch of 
Zoology which tieats of Inset ts, a di\ ision ! 
of articulated animals having tholr bodies 
In three dislimt portions, head, thorax, 1 
md abdomen ; antenme on the head ; three 1 
pairs of legs, iismillx one or two paint of 
wings, and aerial respiration Tiius defined, 
spiders, ( entl pedes, worms, and crustaceans 
me all excluded from the class of Insects. 
Tills class is divided by entomologists 
into 15 orders, vl/. 1. Goleoptera, the 
Immense order of beetle s 2 Eaplexoptera, 
earwigs ,i Orthopteru, grushhoppei s, lo- 
custs, ci ickets, Ac 4. 'J'h g son opt era, tin ips 
Insects 5 Nearajitira, drigon tti"S, Max - \ 
Hies, &c 6. TVichojtlera, caddiM Hies 7. ////- 1 
hn iwptera, bees, xvasps, Ac H Strepsiptera, 1 
bee paijisltes 9 Lejndopti ra, bnrtertlies 
mid moths. 10 i/omopfmi.cicadas.lanteiii 
flits, Ac 11 Ueteroplera (oi JJennptera), 
bugs 12 Aphaviptera, fleas 13 lhptera, 
two-winged insects, such as the house-fly, 
blue-hot tie-fly, Ac. 14. Avnplura, paraaltes. 
15 Th pHCUi ura, spring-tails, Ac The Boft 
parts of liiHccts are protected by an integu- 
ment, which has sometimes been termed 
an external skeleton. To this the different 
muscles are a r Ladled. The body is usually 
eoinposed of thirteen segments , some, 
howt \er, are frequently soldered together 
so as to form one piece, whilst others are 
much reduced in size, and concealed under 
the adjacent ones. The head forms the 
first segment. Here are the antenna*, the 
eyes, and the mouth, which last < rgan is 
so greatly varied in structure that, m some 
of the orders, it !■ takou as a guide in the 
classification. In an ordinary biting Insect, 
the mouth is thus composed : above, there 
Ib a small horny plate, called the lain mu, 
forming the upper lip; below, there is a 
pair of horny mandibles, one on each side 
of the orifice, and the principal agents mi 
gnawing; behind these there is a second 
pair of jaws, colled viarillm, composed of 


several pieces, and to the outside of each 
maxilla is a jointed organ of tom h, tailed | 
a palp an Sometimes there is a -ctoutl pur 
of palpi The lower lip of the mouth is ' 
ornied b) the labium toti-isling of two 
parts, the mevtum, or chin, .mil the lignin 
or tongue, ami beating another pair of 
palpi Instead of this app.n iitus for biting, 
many insects possess >•» oigiti forsuckuig 
The moths and hultertluM, the txvo-xx limed 
flies, the hugs, and mam otluT tilhes, ,ue I 
furnished with a sut toi ■» I ,ip|i.u<itiis mil- | 
j liitely varied The eyes of insects aic | 
1 compound, that is, they consist of a mini 
her of eyes grouped togetln 1 cm h show mg 
itself as a slx-shled fat et In t lie e\e of i In 1 
common house fly t lieu .ne4oun t.iicls.m 1 
some of tilt hutteillles 17,0(Ki facets t (im- 
pose an eye, nml in a small beetle, 25, duo 
The setond, third, and louith hotly seg- 
ments of an insei t form tin* thorax, and j 
■ these are usually sepm ite, w lien l lit* pails 
are styled the prat horn r it lie llrst ol them), j 
the mesot borax, and the metaiharax (the la-1 
of them), hut sometimes the v are com 
pletcly united The under side of the tho- 
rax Is called the sterna in The organs of 
motion are attached to the thoiax, time 
pairs of legs, and the wings when tliex aie 
present. Each pair of legH Is a Mat lied to a 
segment of the thorax, and each leg l* 
divided Into five parts, the la-t part, the 1 
tarsus or foot, being usually t (imposed of 1 
from three to fixe jolntB It. is by the 
number and relative size of the taisi that i 
the order of Colcoptera is divided Into s ( -< j 
tions One or more hooked claws ait at 
lathed to the last joint of the tarsus, and 
in several insects there 1-* also a pall ol 
soft pads called palinlh The wings, w hen 
present, an* attu lit d to the upper side of 
the thorax, the first pair to the niesothoi i\, 
the second pair to the nu tatliorax The 
wings consist of two membranes in tins, 
contact xvirh veins, nr lien uies, between 
tliein The wings of many Insects me qiuft 
naked, i»ut In others they me deiiselx to 
vered xvii li scales, which are so minute that 
their shape can only he made out wi Mi tin 
help of the microscope. The abdomen i- 
composed normally of nine segments, but 
all of these are seldom visible, some being 
usually modified or concealed underneath 
others. At the hinder end of the abdomen 
of female insectB, there is often an lust la- 
ment called an mupostor, for depositing 
their eggs. The blood of insects is neat lx 
colourless. Its oxygenation iseifetted !.\ 
numerous minute tubes, called tiarlna, 
which convey the atmospheric air that cu 
ters through apert uros, termed stigmata, 
or spiracles, to every part of the hotly 
Nearly all insects are produced from eggs, 
and these eggs are frequently curiously 
covered with a pattern of raised lines, 
After leaving the egg, the great majority 
of insects undergo a series of transforma- 
tions, the first Biage of which resembles a 
worm. In this, the larval state, they are 
called caterpillars, grabs, or maggots, the 
first name being usually applied to those 
that feed on tho outside of plauts, the se- 
cond i.o those that burrow inside plants on 
or in the ground, and the third to those 
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I that are destitute of foot and a visible 
i bead This Is the state in which Insects do 
I so muih damage to plants, furniture, 

I ! clothes, furs, <frc. After feeding vora- 
I j clouslv, and casting Its skin several times, 

! the larva passes into the qulost out state of 
J an ( tureha , chrysalis, or pupa From tills it 
1 I emerges as the perfect insect, to lilt about 
! for a few hours or days, copulate, lay eggs, 
find die. This is the series of changes 
J which constitutes a complete metamor- 
I yhosis ; but mam insects undergo an In- 
' | complete metamorphosis, being hatched 
neatly in the form of the parents, but 
without wings, which they acquire subse- 
quently, and other Insects undergo no 
metamorphosis at all. In some tribes, the 
m ile and female closely resemble eai it 
other, hut In others the female is wingless 
I <ni(l the male winged [see Cooonsl, and In 
j ofhei tribes there are not only male and 
j ! leiualo forms, hut neuters, all living to- 
il get hoi in colonies [See Ants and Bkks ] 

| ' KNTOMORTRACA (entoma, Insects , os- 
i t m Lon, a shell • Or.), a division of the class 
i Crustacea, consisting of minute animals, 
1 w hicli haunt stagnant freshwater and pools 
i on the sea-shore They are covered with a 
1 . -hell of a horny or leathery texture, and 
binned of one or two pieces. In some this 
l ( ovei ing is buckler-shaped. In others it 1 ms 
'' the appearance <if a bivalve shell. The} 

( hange their shells as they grow, and this 
i hange, in some cases, amounts to a kind 
id ti.insfonnatlon. Rome of the commoner 
entomostrnenare popularly known ast oatcr- 
flt ns Many fossil species havo been dis- 
, covered 

' KNTOZO'A (een los, within ; and zbnv, an 
M anmnl Or), an extensive series of low- 
'j in g.ini/ed, invertebrate, and generally ver- 
| in i form animals, most of which are parasitic 
] on the internal organs of other anlmsls. 
! Their colourless blood circulates in the 
i 1 higher organized species in a closed s\s- 
tern of vessels, without auricle or ventricle. 
I i liev possess no respiratory organs, noartl- 
j « ulatcd memhers for locomotion, and they 

I have no organs of sense. Their digestive 
i i-' stem consists either of tubes or cavities 

I I without an anal outlet, and excavated In 

1 1 the parenchymatous texture of tlio body ; 
j < H of a tube with both oral and anal orifices, 

I ft eely suspended in the abdominal cavity, 
j j In those which are more highly organized, 
i u filamentary nervous system has been de- 

I tec ted, sometimes having a ganglion near 
| the mouth. The generative system Is nni- 

I I sexual, hermaphrodite, or dioecious They 
1 1 are of various shapes, some being short 

, «nd c} lindrical, others long and ribband* 
like, such as the Tamm solium, the common 
| tape-worm Some adhere by means of suck- 
] lug diskK, others by the hooks with which 
their mouths are armed. Fourteen Bpocies 
of these pests have been found In the hu- 
man body, some growing to an extraordi- 
nary^ length, and most possessing wonderful 
powers of reproduction. 

ENTREMETS' (a by-dlsh .- Fr.), small and 
delicate dishes, set between the principal 

ones at table, In Music, the Inferior 

movements inserted In a composition be- 
tween those of more Importance. 


Crcasurp. [epaci 1 

KNTREPA'S (.i broken pace Ft >, in ! 
Horsi nniimhip, a ehott broken pate, neatly 1 
leseirihln.g an amide I 

ENTREPOT (Fr ), a warehouse or inaga- i 
/.ine, for the deposit of goods wiiicli arc I 
intended for re-exportation, and wlmh ! 
therefore pay no duty. It is h.\ hoiij mous 1 
witli wlint,, on the continent, i- tciined a < 
free port, and in this country a bundl'd ware 
houst It is understood popularly as a 
port which exportH the productions of the 
(ouiitry around it, and Imports what 1 - 
nei es-,ir\ for the supply of the same 

ENTRY (entree, an ent ranee • Fr ), in Law', 
the act of taking possession of lands ami 
tenements, where a man has title of entr\ 
Also, a writ showing that the tenant coin 
menced possession in an unlawful way, and 

thus disproving his title In Commerio, 

the act of setting down In an account hook 
the particulars of trade Book-keeping is 
performed by either tangle or double entry 
Entry, at the custom-house, the exhi- 
bition or deposit of a ship’s papers In tin 
hands of the proper officers, and obtaining I 
permission to laud the goods 

EN UMERATION ( envmeratw , ft counting 
up: Lat.), an account of several things, in 
which mention Is made of every parti « ular 
article- — Endmkkation, in Rhetoric, in 
that part of a peroration in which t lie i 
orator recapitulates the principal points or j 
heads of the discourse or argument.. 1 I 

KNUK'NEY, lu Heraldry, an epithet for a 1 ! 
bordure charged with wild beasts. 

EN'VF.LOPK (enveloppe: Fr.), In Fortifi- 
cation, a small rampart of earth, with a 
parapet 

KNVIUON'NEMn Heraldry, surrounded , 
with other things : thus, a Hon Is said to he 
envnnnni with so many bezants. 

EN'VOY (envoyt: Fr.), a person deputed 
b} a government to negotiate some affair 
with a foreign prince or state. There 
are envoys ordinary and extraordinary, as 
well as ambassador- ; they are equally under , 
the protection of the law of nations, and 
enjoy all the privileges of ambassadors: , i 
but, being In rank below them, the> are not ; 
treated with equal ceremony. The word < 
envoy is also sometimes applied to resident | 
ministers I 

E'OOENE (flis, the morning ; and kaivo s, 1 
new r ■ Or.), In Geology, the oldest formation | [ 
of the tertiary or mpercretaceoua group of 
rocks, containing the least amount of or- 
ganic remains belonging to living species 
of animals; and therefore Indicating tho 
dawn, as It were, of the present state of 
annual creation. Eocene strata havo been 
divided into three formations, upper, mid- i 
die, and lower. The first and second in- I 
( lude various beds developed In the Isle of 1 1 
Wight and Hampshire To the lower eocene h 
belong the strata of tho London basin, from 1 1 
the London clay proper to the sands of ; 
Thanot, which rest upon the chalk. , 

E'PACT ( epaktoa , supplemental: Or), In 
Chronology, the moon’s age at the end of j 
the year; or the number of days by which i 
the last new moon has preceded the begin* [ 
nlng of the year. The annual epaot Is 11 
days, the com mou solar year being 806 days, ; 
and the common lunar year 354. In the 1 
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1 talcndai oi the Chinch of Ent and, Easter 
mid other movable feasts are determined 
in the same way as in ttie Roman Catholic , 
except that the golden numbers are pre- 
fixed to the days of the full, instead of the 
new moons ; and, therefor**, enacts arc not 
use,. 

KPAGO'GE (epogligP, lit ei. illy a bringing 
on : Or.), In Rhetoric, a figure of speech, 
which consists in demonstiating unlvci.sal 
propositions 1>\ particulars 

E PAN 'O DOS ( Or., literally a return), in 
Rhetoric, a tlgure, in which the same* or 
similar words me used in two or moie 
sentences 

EPAPILE'RKSIS (epaphmresis, literally 
a second taking away Or), in Medicine, a 
removal or taking awuj , applied particu- 
lar to repeated phlebotomy 

EP'ARCHY ( eparrhia , a pi ounce: Or), 
the prefecture or t< ri itoiy timlri the juiis- 
diction of an eparch or gov ernor 

KPATT'LK (a shoulder* Fr ), in Foittlie i- 
tion, the shoulder of the bad ion, or the 
angle of tlie face and flank , whu h i olten 
called the angle of the rjtaule 

10 1 ’ A U 'LEM ENT (Fr., from f/xtule, a 
shoulder), in Fortification, a work iniscd to 
cover laterally, made of cm III, gabions, &c. 
It also denotes a mass of earth, called a 
i 'guare onlUm , raised to cover the cannon of 
j a casemate, and faced with a wall 
I EPAULETTE or EP'AULET (Fr.: from 
i P panle, the shoulder), aii ornamental badge, 

1 usually foimed of gold lace, mid worn on 
1 I he shoulder by milltmy and naval officers 
Jin the English army, all commissioned 
officers wear two epaulettes. In the na\ y, 
masters and commanders have one epau- 
lette on the left shoulder; post, captains 
under three years, one epaulette on the 
right sheju icier, afterwards two epaulettes; 
rear-admirals have one star on the strap of 
the epaulette, vice-admirals two stars, and 
admirals D’tce stars 

EPEN'THESIS (Or), the Insertion of a 
letter or syllabic fu the middle of a word , 
as, ahtunm for alitum. 

ETUA11 or K'PHA, a Hebrew measure 
both for liquids and dr\ goods. 

EPHE'LIR (freckles Immglit, out by the 
sun : Or.), in Medicine a broad solitary or 
aggregated spot, on the face, back of the 
hand, or breast, arising from exposure to 
the Bun 

KPHK'MERA (ephfmcros, living but a 
day : Or.), a genus of neuiopteious insects, 
so called from their living only about a 
day. [See Day-fly and May-kly.] 

EPHKM'KRIS (Or.: from opt, on; and 
h Pm era, a day), in Astronomy, a table or 
collection of tables, showing the dally state 
of the heavens, or the places In which all 
the planets are to be found every day at 
noon. It is from these tables that the 
eclipses, conjunctions, and aspects of the 

I planets are calculated. In Medicine, ephe- 

i mendes were those diseases which were 
i supposed to return at particular times of 
1 the moon. 

EPHIALTE8 (Or, literally one who 
leaps upon), in Medicine, the Incubus, or 
| nightmare. 

EPHIDRO'813 (an after perspiration : 


Or), in Medicine, a violent and morbid ! 
ptispiMtion I 

EPII'OD (llih, from aphtid, to clothe), ■ 
an ornament or upper garment worn by the 
.Jewish priests. Iti* supposed to have been t 
a Bort of girdle, wine h, being brought from 
behind the neck over the two shoulders, l 
and hanging down before, was put actons 
the stomach, then carried round the w.ilHt, 
and used as a girdle* to the tunic I 

EPH'OIU (« phoroi, llteially ovei Beers: j 
Or), in Grecian Antiquity, nugiM tales es- I 
t i hi i shed in ancient Sputa, I c# council all 
oi Iters, even the kings The authority of the 
ephort, who were five In number, was very , 
great they judicially decided impel taut 1 
cause's, pre*sidcd over shows and festivals, 
had the care of the public moncj, specially 
superintended the education of youth, and 
weic tlie arbiters of warandpeace E|»1 i<m t [ 
were common to many Dorian constitutions | 
in very an* lent times I 

EPMC (rpihos, from epos, a \ erse Or ), or 
heroic poem, n poem nan at lug a stem,! I 
which may be partly true or altogether tic | 
tltious, lrprosentlng. In an elevated style*, a | 
scries of striking events connected with ! 
the history of the human race or Borne of 
if b nations The great epic writers of anti 
qulty nrc Homer and Virgil: among the 
moderns, Milton, Tasso, CamoeiiB, Dante-, 
and Ariosto. 

KPICAN'THlS (epi, upon ; and kavthoe, 
the comer of the eye Or ), In Medic me, a 
tumour in the Inner corner of the eye. 

KPIGHIRK'MA (ejnrhnreo, I put my hand 
to* Or.), in Logic, a mode of reasoning, 
which comprehends the proof of one oi 
both the premises of a syllogism, befoic* 
the conclusion is drawn 

EPKXK'NE (eptkotnan, lit dally common 
Or), in Grammar, an epithet applied to , 
t ho -e Greek and Latin woids to winch the* 
masculine and feminine article* may he ! 
indifferent !> attached 

KPICRA'NIUM (e/n, upon, anil bran urn, 1 < 
the skull. Or), in Anatomy, the common !, 
integuments, aponeurosis, and expansion | 
of the occ ipito fiontalis muscle, which lie 
upon the cranium ; l>> some, it is considered 
to comprise only the last . and by others, 
to consist merely of the* skin 

EPICURE'ANS, a numerous Hoct, of pill 
losophers in Greece and Rome, the disciple** 
ol Epicurus, wlio nourished about 300 ) ciu ■* 

D o They maintained that the gratification I 
of the senses ought to be man’s chief aim , | 
that tlie world was formed by a coneourM* i 
of atoms, and not governed by Provident e , , 

that the gods resided in the extramundam* ' ] 
spaces, In soft inactive ease, utid eternal ' 
tranquillity; that future rewards and pun- i 
isliments were Idle chimeras; and that tlie 1 
soul was extinguished with the body. They i 
are mentioned in tlie seventeenth chapter I 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The doctrines | 
of Epicurus himself were more dignified i 
than those held by the generality of his 1 
followers . be maintained, indeed, that plea- 
sure was the chief end of human rursuit ; 
and this pleasure he placed in an exemption 
from pain and a perfect tranquillity of body 
and mind ; but the means which he pointed 
out as conducive to attain it were prudence 
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, temperance, fortitude, .uid justice, in the 
union ol which pel tec t happincbs consists 
i He pursued pleasure, thereloie. In us most 
1 rational ueeeptation. He maintained that 
| 'In* pleasures and pains of the mind exceed 
! those of the body, and that to obtain hap- 
I piness it is necessary to rule our desires l*y 
! i he help ol reason He thoughl that the 
i nnperfec Lions of the world cxhihitiugllicm- 
; ‘-elves in pain and misery were a sulllc lent 
\ proof that it could not ha\e emanated fiom 
1 .in Intelligent cause, such an oiigin la mg, 

1 moreover, inconceivable and not mon- 
i i liable w ith tin* nut me of t he gods What 
appear marks of design and c on tm .nice are 
, only fortuitous coincidences The soul Ins 
i n corporeal nature, hut mote refined than 
1 the hods, and both perish together by the 
• dissolution of their component atoms. 

1 JJP1CYT.LE i epikukloH , literally upon ,i 
1 elide (>i ), in Ancient Astronomy , a small 
Hide whose centre Is m the cluumfeic uc e 
ol ,i gioatei. 

EPIOY'OLOIP (epikukloi, an epicycle; 
and eutos, form . (Jr ), in (ironic try , a eur\e 
generated by a point in one cnele, which 
i evolves about another circle, eithei on tin* 
t oucavity oi convexity of its circ umlei ene c , 
and thus differs from the common c\ cloul, 

1 which is generated by the revolution of a 
ure le along a right, line 

E PI 'DEM I C (c pi, upon , demon, the people 
Or.). [See EnokmioJ 
EPIDEN'DllA (epi, upon , and dead ton, a 
tree: Or.), in Uotany, a term some time's 
used for plants which glow on other 
plants , as the mistletoe , dodder, &c 
EPIDKK'MIH {Or. lloiu epi. Upon, ami 
derma, the bkln), In Anatomy , the < uncle or 
scarf skin ; a thin niemhiaiie coining the 
< utM, or true skin of anlmnla In plants 
this name is given to a Bkin which lies 
under the superficial pellicle, and covers all 
parts of the plant except the stigma 
EP'IDOTE, a mineral, found crystallized 
in rhombic prisms variously modified, both 
laterally and at Uh extremities Hs coloui 
is usually some shade of greon. It is com- 
posed of silica and alumina with other 
bases. There are several vnrh ties, one of 
wliu li, Zoizrte, contains lime , 'frcmolite con- 
tains lime and magnesia. Fine crystals, 
two or three inches In length, and between 
one and two In diameter, are found at 
Areudal, In Noiway, and have received the 
mime of Arendalite; hut they .ire not much 
esteemed in jeweHery 
EPIGAS'TUIO (epiyastnvn, the region 
from the breast to the navel : Or.), pertain- 
ing to the upper part of the abdomen. 

KriOABThic Vkrhrlh, the arteries ami 
veins belonging to the epigastric region, 
the former being branches of the roeliac 
artery, aud the latter of the iliac veins 
I EP'IGENE (ejngenis, after-growing : Or.), 
a term applied to fonnB of crystals not 
natural to the subBtances in which they are 
found. I 

EPIGLOTTIS (Or.: from epi, upon; ami 
gluUu , the tongue), in Anatomy, one of the 
cartilages of the larynx : its use is to covei 
the glottis when food or drink is passing 
into the stomach, to prevent It from enter- 
ing the larynx and obstructing the brenih. 


EP' I Oil AM ( eptyrammo, an inscription 
Or ), a bhort composition iii veise, treating 
only of one thing, and ending with some 
lively, ingenious, and natuial thought or 
point. From Its concise and expiessive 
■ character, it is w'ell fitted lor b.itue, but 1 
an epigiam may be didactic, satiric, cornu, 
hi ic, oi elegiac Originally , epigiams w-ero 
nibci iptioiis on tombs, BLalues. temples, 

1 1 iiiiuphal arches, Ac 
KP'IGKAPH (epurrophn I insuibc Oi ) 
n quotation from an aullun.oi a sememe 
written for the pui pose, plac ed al the com- 
mencement of a vvoi k, or of a div isioti 
KP'ILEPSY (cpc/cycMU, from epdamltaiw, 1 
1 *y hold of. Oi ), a dwa.se which depnve- 
the patient of sensation and volition, ac- 
companied by involuntary coutiaction of 
the muscles It is popularly called the 
calling sic klic*s'-, hi cause those who uc 
attacked by it tall suddenly to the gtouml 
EPlLo'HirM, in Hotany, a genus ol 
plants, n. it old (hmgnueer 

EP'I LOGIE [(pilotin',. Or.), In the Dram c, 
a speec h uddiocsed to the auclu*nc e wluu 
the play is ended In mock in tiagech.ih. 
epilogue is usually stu.ut and Inc ly, he urn 
intended to compose the strong feelings 
which may have hien laised in the course 

Of the tepiesent it ion In lthetoric, the 

conclusion of a speech, containing a leca 
pi i ill itum ol the whole 
LPINl'ClOE (epiiiikion fioiu epi, upon , 
aud Hike, a vie toiy Or ),in (Jiec k ami Lai in ! 
poetiy, a poem oi compobition celebrating ] 
a victory. Also, a It stival on account of a \ 
1 victoiy 

, EPIPH'AIv^ (ipiphavio. litemlly a m.tni- ! 

1 festation G/.i.a (’hi ibtlan festival observed 
on the 6th of .Liii nary (the twelfth day aftei 
Christinas), in t onimemoration of Christ : 
being manifested by the mlrauiloub appear- 1 
j ante of a star to the mugi, or wise men, who 
I came to adore him and bring him presents 
. In home (oimtncb tm day is styled the* day 
of the kings The Clock fathers applied 
1 the woid to the nppeaianceof Christ in tin 
i world, the sense m which St. Paul uses it, 
a Tim 1 lo 

EPll'HONE'MA (rpiph&nfma, an excla- 
mation Or), in Hlieioiic, a sententious 
exclamation oi renmik, not closely con- 
nected with the geneinl tenor of the ora- 
tion, and usually expiessed with vehe 
menco; oi a sentence added as a conclusion 
to a speech : 

EPIPH'OilA (Or, fiom cpiphero, I lay ' 
upon), In lUictoric and Poetiy,au emphatic 
i cpetllion of a word, ot a series of words, at j 

the end oi several sentences or stanzas. 1 

In Medicine, a mot bid defluxion of the eyes. 1 
KPIPH'YSIS (epiphums, an aftergrowth 
Or.), In Anatomy, a bony substance, or as It 
were a smaller bone, affixed toalargei or 
principal lmne by a cai tiluge 
KPI'PHYTE (t'pi, upon ; ami phuton, a 
plant: Or), n plant which has its home 
upon anotiier plant. In the forests of 
lhazll, the trunks aud branches of the trees 
ate covered, not. with mosses and lichens, 
hut with orchids, cat ti, arums, and other 
pl nits of epiphytous habits Most of these 
denve their nourishment from the mois* 
lure of the bark of the tree on which they 
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*ie icttrd, or ort the decayed matter of 
lowlier forms of vegetation, but, gome arc 
truly parasitical, tliat Is, their loots pene- 
trate into the tree and feed upon its juices. 

EPIPLEX'IR (epiplPsns, a chastisement: 
(Jr.), a Rhetorical figure, whii h, by an ele- 
gant kind of upbraiding:, endeavours to 
convince 

EPIP'LOOE (rpiplokf,n plaiting together . 
(Jr), n Rhelmtcal figure, by whhli one 
.iggravatlon, or striking oil cum stance, is 
added to anotiier ; as, * He not only spared 
the rebels, but encouraged them ; not only 
ein ournged, but rewarded them ’ 
EPIP'LOGELK (cp)plnkPlP from epiploon , 
the omentum ; and kftf, a rupture Or ), in 
Rurgerv, a rupture of the omentum 
EPIP'LOON (the omentum • Gr.), in Ana- 
tom\ , the omentum or caul 
EPIIPRHEOLOGY ( epirreo , I influence; 
and lopnK, a discourse: Gr), a branch of 
botany treating on the influence of external 
agents on plants. 

EPIH'COf’ACY (episcopos, literally an 
overseer • Gr ), the form of church goyern- 
ment which includes bishops 
EriSCOPA'LIANR (same derm), an np- 
pellation given to those who adhere to the 
episcopal form of church government and 
I discipline Until the Test Act was repealed, 
none but episcopalians, or members of the 
Pliurch of England, were qualified to fill 
tinv office, civil or military. 

EP'IRODE (epr/sorlion from e/o. at; and 
usodos, an entrance* Gr). In Poetry, a 
minor story whirh a poet adds to the main 
story of the plei e by way of giving variety. 
The storv of Dido, In the TEueid, the story 
<>f Dorothea, in Don Quixote, and the loves 
of Lorenzo and Jessica, in the Men hunt of 
Venice, form episodes in the respective 
pieces In epic poctn , there Ih much more 
room for the episode than In dramatic, 
where the poem Is confined to a piesent 
action The term episode lias also been 
l tiansferred to historical painting. In a sense 


| the first twelve centuries of the Chris- 
turn era, monumental Inscriptions in thin 
countij were written in Latin Freni h , 
w'.m adopted about til© 13th centiirj, and 
the vernacular tongue began to lie used 
from the middle of the 14th but the learned 
have continued to prefer the Latin 

EPITA'RIH (Gr, literally a stretching), i 
in Ancient Poetrv, the second part or di- | 
vision of » dramatic, poem. In which the ' 
plot, entered upon In the first part, or jnro- 
lasts, was tarried on, and wmrked up, till it 

arrived at Its height, called catostasie 

In Medicine, an iiu reasc of the paroxjsm 

of a fever In Rhetoric, that part of an 

oration in which the orator addresses 
himself most fonlblv to the passions. 

EPITHALA'MIUM (rpithalamion Gr), a 
nuptial song, or poetical composition in 
praise of the bridegroom and bride, with 
wishes for their prosperity. Among the 
Creeks and Romans, it was sung by young 
men and maids at the door of the bridal 
chamber Amongst the poems of Ben 1 
Jon son ami other poets of the time of 
Elizabeth and James, will he found several 
spe« linens of epithnlamla. 

EP'ITHKM (ejnthema, a rover: Gr), in 
Medicine, any external application used as 
a fomentation 

EPTT'OME (epttomf, a entting short • 
Gy ), a brief summary or compendium, con- 
taining the substanie or principal matters 
of a book To ejulomize, therefore. Is to 
■ shorten a literary production by judicious 
I abridgment 

I RPTT'ROPE or EPIT'KOPY f epitrnpt, a 
Uurreuder* Gr), in Rhetoric, a figure of 
j speech, bv which something is granted with 
i a view to obtain an advantage , as, 4 I con- 
« ede the f«« t, but this very concession 
, overthrows vour own argument ’ 

1 EPIZEITX'IR <n joining ), in Rhetoric, 
a flgun which lepeats the same wmd, 
without any other Intervening surh Is that 
! of Virgil, * ntttie, nunc, insurglto remls ’ 


ana'ogous to that which it bears in poetry 

EPTRPAS'MOR (Gr.), in Medicine, a quick 
Inspiration of the breath 

EPTKPAS'TTO (epispastikos, attracting: 
Gr ), in Medicine, a blister, or a topical 
remedy for attracting the humours of the 
skin 

EPTRTAX'IR (epistnzo, T trickle Gr), in 
Medicine, a repeated bleeding from the nose. 

EP1STROPII E ( epistmphe , a return : Gr.), 
In Rhetoric, a figure of speech in which 
several successive sentences end with the 
“ame word or affirmation, as, ‘Are they 
Hebrews ? so cm T. Arc they Israelites ? so 
am I Are they of the seed of Abraham T so 
am I," Ac 

EP'TRTYLE (epistulion : from epi, upon ; 
and stylus, n column • Gr ), In Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a term used by the Greeks for what 
we oil I the architrave , viz a massive piece 
of stone, Ac., laid Immediately over the 
citpual of a column. 

KP'ITAPH (epitaplmv : from epi, upon • 
and Inphos, a tomb Gr.). The Romans In- 
scribed their epitaphs, which sometimes 
were full of moral sentiments, to the mone* 
idii» manibus ) ; and frequently introduced 
the dead as speaking to the living. During i 


j EPIZO'OTY (same deriv.), a pestilence 
1 among brutes ! 

E'POfJH (same deriv.), a certain fixed j 
. period, or point of time, made famous by I 
some remarkable event, and serving as a | 
1 standard in chronology and history. An i 

i «*|M»cli is the commencement of an era. [See j 

i Era.] 1 

i KP'ODE < epndl • from epi, upon ; and nd?, 
an ode : Gr ), in Lyric Poetry, the third or 
last, part of the ode, the ancient ode being ; 
divided Into strophe, antlstrophe,and epode 
The word is now used for any short verse or 1 
verses, that follow one or more greater . 
thus, the epodes of Horace are supplemen- 
tary odes 

EPOPEE' or RPOPGE'IA (epopofKa : from 
epos, a discourse, and pmeo, I make; Gr.), 
in Poetry, the fable, or subject of an epic 
poelli 

EPOP'T/E yejxrptmio, I inspect; Gr.), in 
Antiquity, a name given to those who were 
admitted to view the secrets of the greater 
mj’st cries, or religious ceremonies of the 
Greeks 

KPO'TIDES (Gr. from epi, upon; and 
dta, the ears Gr.), In ancient Naval Archi- 
tecture, two thick blocks of wood, one on 
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each Hide the prow of n galley, for warding 
off the blowq of the i ostia of th* enemy's 
vessels. Thi y had somewhat the appearance 
of ears ; hence the name 

KPROUVETT'E (Fr ), the name of an, 
Instrument for ascertaining the strength i 
of gunpowder, or roinpiring the strength 
of diffeient kinds of gunpowdci It con- 
sists of a small gun wlm h is fastened to a 
flame, and is capable of swinging on a| 
horizontal axis When this gun is tired, 
the recoil moves the frinie, and the an 
through which it pas-i s shows the sticngth ! 
of the ponder I 

EP'ftOM SAITS, in Chemistry, sulphate | 
of magnesia, wine h was foimcrly ptodired 
to boiling down nunei.i) water fiom the 
sprtnur at Epsom 

EP1JLOTIC lepuululihn s, fiom epmilos, ] 
cicatrl/e Or ), in Medicine, an application 
foi cicatrizing and healing wounds or 
ulcers, or disposing tiie puis to mm over 
soundness 

EQUATION irqauho, a making eqiiil 
1 at ), in Mathematic s, a statement of a re 1 
I it ion of ei]ualit\ between two functions of | 
n magnitude Thus e/-’ + b- r. ami b— t = »/, , 
are simple forms of equations An equi 1 
flori is the basis of all mathematical m\c 

tlpiitloii [See A t <« KtiitA ] Equation, I 

in Astronomy, a It rm used to cvpre-s tiie 
quantity added to, or siibtiiu ted fiom, | 
t 1m* mean position of a heavenh body to 

obtain the tine position Equation op } 

PAYMl- NTS, in Ai illimel k , I Mile* for find- 1 
big a time when, ii a sum lie paid which is j 
equal to the sum of severnl othets due at i 
different times.no 1 isswltl be sustained bv I 

iiiher party Equation op Timf, iln * 1 

i eduction of tin ai>paicnt time or motion 
of the sun to equible, mean, or true time 
The difference between true* and apparent 
lime arises from tiie excentrle it\ of the 
eai th’s orbit, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and the pei turbations of the moon and 
planets, which sensibly afreet the Min’s 
motion in longitude 

EQUATOR (( vqua , I make equal Lat ). in 
Astronomy mid Geography, a great elide, 
of the terrestrial globe, cMpildistanr fiom its j 
poles, and dividing it Into two hemispheres, j 
one north and tiie oilier south It i*> called I 
th e equator, because, when the sun is ovc*r I 
It, tiie days and nights arc of equal length ; ; 
lienee it is called also the equmoitial, and, i 
when drawn cm maps and globes, the* equi- ' 
vnctial line, or by mariners simply the lute I 
All places througb wide h it passes ba\e in- ] 
variably equal days and nights If rmw*-. 
the centre of Africa, the islands of Kumatn, 
Horneo, Celebes, fre , in Asia; then fra 
verses the Pacific Ocean , and, lm\ inn gone 
through South America, bv Quito and the j 
mouth of the Amazon, pioe eeds by the At- 
lantic back toAlrita To cross the line, 

in Navigation, is to pass over the equator 

KQUATO'RIAL, an astronomical instru- 
ment, contrived for tiie purpose of direct ing 
a telescope to any celestial object, of which 
the right ascension and declination are 
known , and of keeping it in view, notwith- 
standing the diurnal motiou. 

E'QUERRY tfnn/er • AV.), in this country, 
an officer of state under the raastci of the 
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hoi se The chief equerry is styled the Clet k < 
Alaishal * there are four equerries In ordi- i 
nary, and an equerry of the crown stable 
Their dut irs are to accompany the sovereign 
on horseback when taking exercise, etc 
E'QUKH AURA'TIIR (ft gilded knight 
Lat ), a knight bachelor, so called because 
none but knights were allowed to gild Llieir 
<n uiour 

EQI ]• S'TRIAN OR'DFIt, in Roman An 
ti«tuity, the second rank In Rome, and the* 
next to that of the senators [See Equities J 
KQUIAN'GULAR (irquus, equal ; ami au- 
aulu s, an angle . Lat ), in Geometry, <i term 
applic d to figmes whose angles aie all equal . 1 
thus, to a square, an equilateral triangle, a , 1 
parallelogram, etc j 

KQUICKU'RAL (ecquu*, equal ; and ems, > 
a leg Lat ), In Geometry , havingequal legs, i 
but hmger than the bw ; as, an equicrmal i i 
triangle Such triangles belong to tiie spe- ! 
elc*s termed isosceles , | 

IQTTIRIF'FERENT ( a>quus , equal, and 
ihffn* ntia, a difference * Lat), in Mftthetna- I 
tics, a term applied to such things as have I 1 
equal ditfei cnees, oi are arithmetically pro- I 

poll loud In Crystallography, having a j 

diffeient number of faces presented by the i 
pri-m and by e ich summit , hut their nuni- ! 
beis form a *■• « n*s mi arithmetical progres- I 
sum, as a, 4 2 i 

EQU 1 LAT'KRA I, upqvilaferaha : from 
cpquus, equal , and lotus, a side : Lot.), in 
Geometiy , h.iv lug ull the side s equal ; asar 1 
equ i lot ci at triangle. i 

EQUIL'IlUtlST (from next), one who | 
keeps Ids balance in unnatural positions 
and h.i/ai dons movements, entertaining the 
spectator by his skilful motions and vaiy- 
ing attitudes 1 quilibi ists aie very com- ! 
mon in tiie East, and tlieir feats are truly i 
surpnsmg 

EQUILIBRIUM (an even balance: Lat), 
m Statics, a state in which two or more 
forces balance each other . that Is. counter- 
balance e.uli other’s effect, so as to leave i 

the body at rest in the Fine Arts, the 

due combination of light, shadow, &c. j 

EQUIMULTIPLE upquus, equal ; and ' 
multiplex, manifold. Lai), in Arithmetic ! 
and Geometry, one of two or more numbers 
multiplied by the same number or quantity. I 
Hence equimultiples are always in the same , 
ratio to each other as the simple numbers 
or quantities before multiplication. Thus, 
if 2 and 3 are multiplied by 4, the multiples 
8 and 12 will be to each other as 2 and 8. 

EQUINOCTIAL ( crquvnoctialis , from 
a-qiitnoctinm, the equinox: Lat.), In Astro- , 
licunv, a great circle of tho sphere, under i 
which the equator Is situated It Is so , 
railed, because, whenever the sun comes to ! 
it, tho days and nights are equ il all over i 
the globe , as It Is the circle wide li the sun j 
seems to describe at the time of the two 
equinoxes of spring and autumn — Equi- 
noctial Points, tho two points, Arles and 
Libra, where the equinoctial and ecliptic 

cross each other Equinoctial Co- 

lurk, the great circle passing through 
the poles of the sphere and the equinoctial 

points 

E QUINOX u pqvmocHum ; from mquus 
\ equal , and mu, night: Lat), In Astronomy, 
s 
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i the time when the sun enters either of the | 
i equinoctial points, where the ecliptic inter- ! 
, sorts the e<juinoctial. When the sun Is in 
, t lus situation, the horizon of every place i-. 
divided into two equal parts by the circle* 
bounding light and darkm*ss* hence the 
sun Is visible everywhere 12 hours, and in- 
visible for the same time, m each 24 houi . 
As the sun is in one of them in the spring 
(.about March 21), it is called the vernal 
equinox , and as it is in the other in au- 
tumn (about September 23), It is called tin 
autumnal equinox At all other times, ex 
eept under the line, the lengths of the d.i\ 
midnight are unequal, and their diiTeieme 
is the greater the nearer we approach either 
pole, but in the same latitude their relatix t 
lengths are everywhere the same. Undei 
the line tins inequality entire!) vanishes, 
there, duiing the day , which is equal to 
the night, the sun always ascends six hnut», 
and descends six hours 
EQ'IJIPAUE (-/•’/.), the furnituu ot an 
army or body of troops, infantrx oi tax airy. 
Including whatever Is necessui v lor a mili- 
tary expedition. Camp equipage* im hides 
tents, and everything u quin d for ac<oin- 
lnodation in camp Field equipage con- 
sislsof arms, artillery, wagons, tumhuls, 

1 <fec When we speak of a body’ of troops 

| being furnished with arms and warlike 
apparatus, we say they are equipped for 
I i service 

I EQUIPOL'LENCE U rquipollens , cquiva- 
i lent . Lot.), in Logic, an equivalence or 
, agreement in the grammatical sense of 
1 any two or more propositions , that is, when 
, 1 hey signify one and the same tiling, though 

they express It ditleienUy 
, EQUI'RI A (cquus, a horse Lot.), In Ant i- 

i , quity, games whleli were Instituted by Ko- 
inulus lu honour of Mars, and consisted in 
1 horse-racing. They were celebrated evt l v 
1 year, and if the Campus Marti us bapperud 
1 to be overflowed by the Tiber, they were 
solemnized on tlie Mans Cali us, winch wis 
thence called Martialw Campus 
EQUISK'TUM (Lot), in Botany, a genus 
I of cryptogam! c plants nat. ord Equiseta- 
! I aw The species are common in marshy 
1 ' places, and are know’ll as horsetail I 

, I EQ'UITANT (eg ait o, f ride : Lat.), in Bo- j 
tany, a term used in the foliation of plants, 
for leaves that ride, as it were one over j 
another. 

EQ'UITES (Lat), among the itornans, ; 
the mights, who constituted the second de- 
'i gree of nobility , and immediately succeeded 
the senators in point of rank They 
were ordinarily the cavalry of the Roman 
state: at first their number was only 300 
They received a horse or money to purchase 
it, and Its maintenance from the treasury ; 
hut subsequently a class of knights was 
instituted who found their own horses, but 
received pay. Ultimately, all who possessed 
the property which qualified for knight- 
hood, that Is 400 sestertia, or about 3,2001 , 
were considered equties; hut the dignity of 
the order was then greatly lessened. The 
j budge of equestrian rank was a ring, which 
was given by the state. 

[ EQUITY (asquttas: Lot.), a branch of juris- 

prudence. Blackstone says, 'Since the laws 


in all cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, 
it is necessary that, when the general de- 
crees of the law come to he applied to par- 
ticular cases, there should he somewhere 
vested a power of dottiling those circum- 
stances which (had they been foreseen) the 
legislator himself would have expressed.’ 
The English judges have constantly as- i 
sinned the authority to pronounce cases to I 
he within the 'equity,* a*- It is termed, of 
staiutisoi rules, when they are not within 
its words. But, at pieseut, the word equity 
is applied to a separate body of law, created 
and sustained on the* strength of pieceeleuts, 
umt administered by tribunals distinct from 
the common law courts of the country 
Equity, then. Is the law ail ministered by < 
the* judges of tlie c cunt of chain ery giving . 
icmeely in cases to wine h the* courts of law | 
are not competent It will icmo\ r e legal t 
Impediments to the fair decision of a qties- i 
lion pending at law It will prevent a party 
liom improperly setting up at a trial some 
title oi claim which would be inequitable 
it will compel him to discover, on bis > 
own oath, facts which lie knows are mate- 
rial to the right of the other party, hut 
winch a couit ot law cannot compel the 
party to rexeal it will provide for the 
safety of property m dispute*, pending llti- 
tion It will couuteiact, control, or Bet 
aside fraudulent judgments It will also 
exeicise, in many cases, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion , particularly in granting special relief, 
beyond the reacii of tlie common law’. It 
will grant tnjum lions to prevent waste or 
irreparable injury, or to secure a settled 
right, or to prevent \ exatious litigation, or 
to compel the restitution of title deeds , it 
will appoint receivers of property, where It 
is in danger of misapplication , it will pro- 
hibit. a party from leaving the country in 
order to avoid a suit , it wi.l decree a spe- 
cific performance of contracts respecting 
real estates, it will in many cases supply 
the imperfect execution of Instruments, 
and reform and altei them according to 
the real Intention id tin* parties, it will 
grant relief In c*a-< s of lost deeds and secu- 
rities ; and in all cases In which Its Interfer- 
ence is asked, its gem rafl rule is, that lie 
who asks equity must do equity. The couit 
of c liftiieery requires the defendant to put in, 
on ids oath, a written answer to the plain- 
tlfl’s charge [Bee Oiianokiiy.J 

EQ'UITY OK REDEMPTION, in Law, 
the right wide h a mortgagee has in a court 
of equity to redeem the mortgaged pro- 
perty on i rpayment of the money borrowed, 
and Interest there .n Such a right exists, 
notwithstanding i lie expiration of the time 
mentioned in the deed for repayment, until 
the mortgagee has obtained a decree of fore- 
closure, that Js, a docree depriving the 
mortgagee of his right to redeem Although 
at law the estate on non-payment of the 
money at the date mentioned on the deed 
becomes vested in the mortgagee, yet lu 
equity It is Btill considered only a pledge 
for the money. 

EQUI V' A LENTS (equivalent, having equal 
power : Lai ), a term employed In Chemistry 
to express Die proportional weight or quan- 
tity of any substance which is necessary to 
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i saturate any other with which it can com- 
bine. The following is a table of the che- 
mical equivalents or atomic weight* of the 
elementary substances, hydiogen being 
considered as unity •— 
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1> 
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FI 
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Au 
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I 
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il 
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Fc 
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Pb 
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Mn 
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V 
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Hu 
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Ag 

108 00 
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Sodium 
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23 00 
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Te 
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. Zn . 

32*62 
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. Zr . 
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EQIJIV'OOAL (equivocus, ambiguous: I 
hat i, in Logo , a word that hug several Kig- 
iiittc ut.it ms, and is, therefore, applicable to 
diileient objc ots, is said to be equivocal, 

A word is employed equivocally in a Byllo- i 
gism win n Uie middle teim is Usid in dlf- 
l« lent senses in the two premise* 

Ey'UJVoyUE (Fr ), a woid orpluase sus- 
i ypLtbie of dilTt l eat bigmtti atoms 
EltA'Dl ATION (e, from , and radtutio, a 
bending foith of rayg Lut ), emission of 
rays ol light, hi at, Ate 

EKAD'ICATLH ( tiadtrn , I pluc k up by the i 
roots Lut ), in Heraldic, an epithet for a 
ti» e or plant torn up b.\ the root 
KRA'hEI) (laser, to erase Fr ) in lit- I 
nidi, an epitlui lor the head or limb ol i 
an\ ereatuie violently torn from tbe bod), 

-n as to gn e it u lagged appearance i 

EIPKIJl’s u i eho* Cr ), according to llo- ! 
niei, this was a d.nk legion imdei tbe earth, 
tliioiigli winch was the passage to Hades, 

the abode ol depat ted souls Also, in 

(iieek Mythology, a -on ol chaos, to whom 
Mglit bore .Kilier anil Hay. 

KllKtT' {uatus, upnghl Lut), in Hu- 
t ail), an epithet bn a stem, leaf, oi llown, 
etc as, tiulM uiul is, a stem standing , 
perpeudlt ularl) from the ground //.is cm- | 
/us, an erect flower, or one winch has ita | 

aperture directed upwards, Ac In He- | 

laldt) , ni epithc t for an) i lung upright, or 
perpemln ulail) i levati d, as w mg strut, &c 
KHKMACA U'tslS yt 1 1 tutus, waste , kauris, i 
hunting (Sr ), a tei m ai>]»lied b> some che- 
misistoth.il process of dec a) which takes 
place in mui-t oi guide substances, when 1 
f ready exposed to the air ; putiefactum be- 
ing limited to decomposition underwater 
One theory as to the oiigin of the diamond 
is, i bat it was fornu cl from an organic com- 
pound b\ a process oi etetnac ausis 
KltEMLT'IC \ L (eremus, a desert* (?r), 
living hi solitude oi in seclusion from the 
world 

Elt'tior (Fr.), in Farrier), a stub, like a 
piece of soft horn, situated behind ami 

below the pastei li joint Also, a diseased 

condition of r) e and other graum, b) which 
the mary assumes the form of a long spur, 
and bee om eg of a dark colour This is caused 
b\ a mutule fungiiH The eating of sucli I 
diseased grain has been known to produce , 
a dreadful disease , lieiertholesH, it is some- j 
turn s Hclminlsteic <1 medic mall) ' 

EKICA'CK.-E, a nat ortl of exogenous , 
plants, with evergrt*en leaves and monope- 
talous flowers They are not of much uae to 
m m, hut several genera bear very baud 
some fioweis, such as the genera erica (the | 
heaths, which contains some hundreds of 
spec iesi, rhododendron, azalea, and kalmia. 
The heaths abound at the Cape of (»ood , 
Hope, the rhododendrons In the Himalayas 
and in North America 

EKIOM'ETER ( ertim , wool; and metron, 
a measuie : Or ), an instrument for measiii- 
lug the fibres of wool, silk, &r. , 

Eli 'MIN h (ft om Armenia i, the Muntela < 
ervmiea ot zoologists, an animal of the I 
weasel tribe, between nine and ten Indies 
in length. A great number of skliiB are an- | 
nuall) imported by our furriers. In winter, i 
the wliole body of the ermine is of a pure I 
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biiow white, except the tip of the tail, 
which Jb of a deep black ; in summer, the 
upper part of the body is of a pale tawnv 
brown colour. The fur of t he* ermine is 
gieatly prized . it wan fonueiivone of tin* 

■ insignia of royalty, and i» still used l»v 
Judgcs, of whose ‘ unspotted ermine* we 
j speak figuratively The ermine worn by 
I the queen and the roj.il family is distin- 
guished fiom that of the nobilifvand judg. 
by being thickly sot with the hint k paws of 
the Astrakhan land) That worn In noble- 
men indicates the rank of ‘lie wearer by the 
number of tail tips with which It is spotted 
The ladles of England make extensive use 
of it without licence from the herald’s of- 
fl(e In Russia and Austna the use of er- 
mine is restricted to the imperial families, 
a t sd in Germany, Spam, and Poi tugal to the 
kovci corns This animal inhabits the nor- 
thern climates of Europe, Asia, ami Ame- 
rica, and in its hibits strongly resembles 
the weasel, frequenting barns and out- 
houses, and feeding not only on mice and 
rats, but destrojing poultry, birds, eggs, 

(fee Eilmink, In Eleiaklry, a fur used in 

coat armour, and sujiposed to represent the 
linings and doublings or mantles and robes 

EROTIC? l’O'ETllf urdtihfK., amatory, 
from cifis, love* Or), a term for amatory 
poeti v 

E It PET( )T/OG V [See H KKJ’UTOJ.OOY ] 

KRUA'TTTM (Lat ), in the plural Errata , 
an erior of the press A list of errata Is 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end ] 
of a book 

ERIT'GINOTTS (aruffinoiui, from aerugo , 
the rust, of brass: Lai ), covered with rilBt. ] 
Statues of bronze have alwajs been consi- I 
deied to no Improved by aerugo, which see 

ERPP’TION i eruptin , a bursting forth 
l.ul i, a violent breaking or ImrRtmg forth 
of anything, particulailv of flames and lava 
from a volcano— —In Medicine, a sudden 
and copious excretion of humours on the 
skin In pustules. 

IflRY8IP'ELAS(cr//s»;W«s from eruthron, 
red , and petta, the skin Or ), In Medicine, 
an inflammatory affection, particularly of 
the skin, attended with fever This disease 
Is often called 8t. Anthony's Are; It is 
brought on by the various causes that, are 
calculated to excite inflammation, such as 
Injurlesof all kinds, threx ternal applic ation 
of stlmulanta, exposure to cold, aad oh- 
atructed perspiration 

ERYTHRI'NA ( eru throe , red . Or ), In Bo- 
tany, ,i Minus of leguminous trees with 
handsome flowers, commonly called Coral 
tiees 

ESC \LA'1)I5 (Fr), In the Military art, a 
furious att.ic k made upon a rampart or 
fortification, bv scaling the walls with lad- 
ders, the ditches being flllc cl up wMtli bun- 
dles of fagots, called fascines, without 
proceeding In form, breaking ground, or 
canylng on regular works to secure the 
men. 

ESOAI’A'DE (Fr), unconscious impro- 
priety of speech o- behaviour. 

ESC A' PE (tchappcr, to escape: Fr.), in 
Raw, the net bv which a person arrested 
gains Ins liberty before ho is delivered by 
law. in noil cas-iH, after the prisoner has 


been suffered wrongfully to escape, the 
sheriff is liable for the damage actually 
| sustained by the judgment < 1 editors in re- 
i sped of the escape, and to mi attachment 
j besides in criminal case c the escape of a 
, person arrested is an ofl’em c against public 
I justice, and thepirtv aiding i 1 - puiiMiable 
! KKOATKMBNT [tchappemnii Fi ), in 
j Horologe , a mechanical contrivance f<>r 
transmitting. In a modified w n. tin* power 
of a c lo» k or watch, to the 1 eyul.it or, whe- 
ther the latter is a ha lance or pendulum, for 
I the purpose of restoring the motion iosi it 
I e.nh vibtatlon bv iru tfon, &c 
I EfiCA K'GATOI HE (Fi , from escargot, a 
1 shell-su ill), a nut serv of snails 
S ESOA RP'M E N T < Ft ), In tli e Mil 1 1 ary Art , 

the exterior surf.ee t of the revetment. 1 
In Geology, tlie hteep face present! cl byllie 
sudden term 1 nation of strata, bo at, to form 
a precipice 

KS'ClIARt enchant (h 1, In Surgery, tin 

ism 

applications 

KSOHAllOT'TO (Mi harohkos, forming un 
esi liar ; from same Or 1 , in Medicine . i 
caustic application, or one which has the 
power of searing or destroying the fleah 

ESCHEAT' (cachet, from fithoir . to fall 
due Fr), in Raw, the reversion of land to 
the original grantor It occurs when m 
tenant In fee simple dies without having 
left any heir to the land On sentence of 
death for murder, but, not forot her felonies, 
which leave the offender the power of dis 
posing of hla estate after death, the land 
goes to the lord of the fee There is no 
escheat of equitable estates 

Kfi't'ORT (encorte . Fr ). a guard or com- 
pany of armed men attending art odic er, or 
baggage, provisions, or munitions, con 
veved by land, to ptotect them from an 
enemy, Arc 

KSCRO'LL w sc roil, a sc mil Fi ), In He- 
ft Idr of 

utchcou, representing a Blip of 
pircbiiient or paper, on which the motto la 
generally put 

KH'OIIOW (same derw ), in Law, a deed 
given to a third party, to bo tho deed of 
the party making It when a certain con- 
dition Is fulfilled, until which It lias no 
effect 

ES'OUAGK or ROU'TAOE (scutum, n 
shield Lat ), in feudal customs, a pecu- j 
nfary satisfaction, paid in Item of military i 
service by tenants in chivalry 

ESCITLA'PIAN (from vFxrnlapnis, the i 
pin sfcbin), pertaining to the healing art 

ES'CULENT ( encvlentns , from cnccr, food : 
Lat ). an epithet fur such plants or roots as 
nun be eaten. 

KSOU'RIAL, a celebrated palace and 
monastery in Spain, about 22 miles from 
Madrid, w'hicli took its name from the vil- 
lage nt which It was f rected, atid which, in , 
Arabic, signifies the place of rocks. It is 
in the shape of a gridiron, anil contains the 
king’s palace, fit. Lawrence’s church, tho 
monastei j of Jcronymltes, and the free 
schools It was erected by Philip II. in 1 
consequence of a vow made by him on 
the day of the battle of fit Quentin, In 
1557, and dedicated to fit Lawrence, whose 
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fesl 1 1 al oc ( nrrcil upon tti.it day , and \\ lio is 
! said to have MiffVred maityrdom on a grid- 
Jnm. Though tho building is immensely 
huge, and the most Rupert) in the kingdom, 

| its exterior lias rather the austere sim- 
plicity of a convent than the elegance of a 
palace The principal facade, looking to 
w.uds the west, is 740 feet long, and Co feet 
high to the piirnue’ it ir cut up into li\e 
t.ui ires of windows Towers w Inch are 2oo 
feet high (lank the edifice at e<uh angle. 

1 The eastern front Is lino feet long, and t 
southern iJXO The church of the monasti 
is .164 feet long, 23o feet wide, and 170 feet 
high The Esiurial octupled 22 ycais in 
building 

F' KCUTCTl'KoN (/*< «wm Fi l, in Hr- 
i ddiy, the shield otiwhichaco.it of arms 
is ii'piescmtc d It is an imitation of the 
, shields am n m ly use d m war 
( ES'DKAS, the* name of two apmrvplial 
I hooks, usually houml up with the hmp- 
! tines They were always excluded fiom 
tin* Jewish canon 

i KKOTEIt'IO (e voter iko*, from esil, within • 

<!i ), an epithet applied to the pnvate m- 
i st ructions and doctrines of Pythagoiis, 

< opposed to exoteric \cj&, without (Hr), or 
I puhlu 

1 ESI’A'LIkR (Fr.), a fruit tree, having 
the blanches t rained ton frame, orfasluied 
; to stakes, and spie.id latei.illy A’s palter* 

, aic u mall) planted m tows about a garden 
, so as io enclose separate portions 

US PA I {'TO, a specie’s of gia^s, the Ly- 
ot um Spin turn of botanists, glowing ahuii- 
1 tl mil) on the European and Vftnaii shores 
} ol the Mediterranean It is impoited into 
! England foi the use of tin* piper m.iker 
1 Itiskets, mats, roj)es, tislnng-nets, and 
blushes, are made of it in the counttles 
wlieielt grows, and In the not til of Afiu*a 
it Is the prim Ipal food of c .uneN and Inn »c s 
during a journey 

ErtTlONAUK (eHpionmifp' Fr ), a s) stem 
of employing spies, or secret emmsanes, 
either in nilhtaiy or political affuis 
KRPLANA'DJC (Fr), in Fortlllt.it ion, the 
glads of the counterscarp, or sloping of 
the parapet of the covered way towards tho 
1 country. The word is now also used im a 
sloping walk or promenade 
ESPOU'SALS (f pimmille* Ft >. m Law, 
a contract or mutual pi utilise ol m image 
between a man and woman A promise to 
mail) heieafter niciely gtves a right to an 
ac lion for damages. If the' paity making 
it Is not t went) -ono years of ago it is not 
, binding in an\ way 

1 EKPltl'T DU CORPS, a French phrase, 
**lgi]ifying that sjiecic*s of aitac hmont 
winch persons, and moieespec hill) milltar) 
n.cii, feel tow aids tho service to which the) 
belong. 

US'QU IM A P \ , EK'IvIMOS, a race of 
people* who li\c* on tho shore of a vast 
| extent of counti) in llie exticme noitli of 
I America., and also In Asia. Thev.ippe.uLo 
1 be a distinct, race from tin* Red Man, with 
whom they have very little iuterioui so. 
i They are strictly a littoral people, never 
! going far inland. They live In villages, and 
I feed on the flesh ot leliuleer, birds, whales, 
| teals, and fish. In pet sonal coinage they 


(Erratiurg. 

ate superior to the* neighbouring Indians, 
and they have* made a greati r advance in 
civilization. They nuke light and swift 
canoes, which they manage with great 
address, and they have sledges, which are 
diawn by dogs over the snow in wunter 
The mime by which they an* known to Eu 
i lopeans is of uncertain derivation, but 
■ some say that it comes from Indian winds 
signifying raters of raw flesh Their own 
I name for their nation is Iowit A belief l 


| to certain persons amongst t hem i be powc r 
of Rincon 

j ESQL'I'KE ( teinin Fr), anciently a 

shield or armoui be.ne’r: the pet sou that 
attended a kni< r lit in time of war, and 
carried his shield Jt is now’ a rule given 
to the sons of knights, or those wiio sc*i\e 
the king in any important appointment, 
thus, to ofllceis of tin king’s courts, bar- 
1 nsters-.it -law, «fr< It has, liowevei, in- 
come a sort of vague nud undcilm d com 
plimcut, pl.ic c d at the end of a m in’" name, 
Mild m iv be* reg.irde d moil* as an c xpression 
of lespec t than any thing else 
KiVKAY (ennui Fr), in -Literature, a 
composition intended to prove oi illusti m 
a particular subjut, and usuailv shorter 
and less methodical than a treatise 

KS'SENCE (enneutui , Lot ), m Philosophy , 

! that which lonstitutes the p.u tic ular n i- 
1 lure of a being oi substance, and wlmli 

I clist itiguishcs it irom all others Ann- 

MfiAb Ehssackr, in Pharmaceutical Che- 
nnstiy, a litiinliei of compounds used m 
lhvouiing spirituous hquois or coufee- 
iionery, and eonsisrmg chiefl) of eiluis 
and essential oils The flavours of sevei.it 
fruits are thus successful |\ imitated 

KSSE'NES or ESSr/NI \NS, one of the 
three ancient Jewish sells, it was mute 
! exact than the Phaiisees.m attending to 
' the most rigorous ob«ei v uiceR Tne Er- 
j senes admitted a future state, but denied a 
resuriection fiom the dead Their way of 
! lift* w as vc*ry singular : they did not mat i > , 
but adoiited tlie children of others, whom 
| they instructed in the tenets arid ritual of 
their sect; they despised riches, and had 
| all things in common They are not onto 
I mentioned m l he fvew Testament, 

KSHENTI \L 011.8 (cvomtnt, an essence 
Lat ),m Chemistry, vol.il lie nils, which h iv e 
a strong aromatic smell, and are usuailv 
drawn fiom plants by distillation with 
waiter. Their taste is aci id ami burning, and 
their odour v ei > pungent; both their taste 
1 and smell generally resembling those of the 
I vegetables affording them The prmeipit 
volatile or essential oils are those of tui- 
pentliie, aniseed, nutmeg, lavender, doves, 
caraway, peppermint, spearmint, sassafras, 
camomile, and citron. Perfumers style 

the cssentl.il oils used by them ottos Es 

SKNT 1 AL Profkrtiks, in Logic, such as 
necessarily depend upon, and are connected 
with, the nature of a thing ; all others are 
accidental. 

K880IN' (exoine : /V.), in Law, an excuse, 
by reason of sickness or any other just 
cause, for one that was summoned to appear 
and answer an action, &c. It was not neces 
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n.irj that then* should be ar\v gi<>uud lor .uij knowu owner, which. If not reclaimed 
this excuse —The fh st daj of evuj leim within a year and .1 dav, falls to the lord of 
was formerly called the/ssom because the manor 

the court sat on it to take essoins ESTREAT' OK II ECOli'NTZANCE ( exhae- 

KS SORANT cdrvmg Fr ), In Heraldiv. turn, extracted fnun Lat ), In Law, a c opy 
a term fora bird standing on the ground of a roc ogni/ tin e v\ hit h has been forfeited, 
with its wmws expanded, as if it had been taken from among the other records, and 
wet and was dryout itself sent up to the exclmciuer 

EST A H' E I S f f M ENT tftuhlus, merit . Fr), 1 ES'TCARY wfutn mm, from a>stn«, the 
In a military sense, tin* • 1 u< >t t of officers ride* /ait), an atm of tin si a or the broad 
and men In an arm\, regiment, ot companv, I mouth of a river, Art , whc*ie the tide meets 
which, being much gieilei in war than in tie 
peace, has given rise to the distinc,tt\ 


tenns of war exhibit '/uncut and pi me 
1 slabUvhmml - The word Is also u-ed 
when speaking of the nnnisteis ,d .idiunli 
established by law , as, belonging to the 
c^tiibli'-tnnnit 

EKTAOA'RK u itonnfr Fr ), In the Ml li- 
tar\ art, a dj kc c oust rue ted with piles in the* 
sea. a river, or morass, to oppose* the* entry 
of ti oops 

EKI’AKET'TE can expte-s Fi ), a mili- 
tary courier sent fiom one put of an ainiv 


to auol In* 


or a spetdv nit ssenwer win 


, travels on hot seb u k 
1 ESTA'TK (ft at fr), in l,m, the title or 
| inleiest tint one li is m lands, teneuit nts, 
| or other icmI piopcitv Also the propc*itv 
! Itself, In which si mm c*st lies arc « it Ik 1 
1 rml, consisting of lands, tenements, >>i 
1 hereditaments, or consisting ot 

Woods, monev, and all ollnr inovahh', 
and of <uii It riyhts cud protRxas r. late to 
. movables, ot hot wise distinguished into 
, fiethohis, which descend to heirs, or c/m/ 

1 /c/s and efFec ts, w hn li w<> to exec utors or ul- 
j minis! raters Ks'i \tks ok tiir Rkai.vi, 

I the distinct puts of anv state 01 govern 
J nient , as, the kinw, lends, and c ninnimo in 
1 England 

| Hrt'l'll EK, a 1 uioiiii al bn i\ of tin OI<l 
Te t intent, containing the* histmv of i 
.1 l wish \ 11 /rin dwelling with hit mule 
Mordecii.il Khiishan, In tin re iwn ol Ah i- 
sncTiiK, one of the kings of Piisia Atch- 
hishoi» I-shei supposes Daruis Hv sl.mpc s to 
la the Ahasinius of Scriptme, and Artv- 
"1 oin to lie Kstlii r iScaliw 1 consideis him 
its Xerxes, and his <ju>*cu Hamestris is 
Ifistliei Josephus asset ts that Ahasuenis 
I was Artaxerxo** Eongimanus, and tin 
! ^c*pttiawhit, throiiwhout the whole* hook of 
Esther, tr instates Ahasuenis hy Artaxeixes 
Some admit the canonic It) of Estluronlv 
far as the third verse of tin* tenth 


ETt’HTNU <1 1 -t 11, to etch, from eetm, to 
c it tin ), a mi t hod of engraving on copper, 
in wine h the line s and strokes arc eaten In 
with upiafortis [See Enokavimi ] 

ETE'SJ AN WINDS nUeiai, literally 
vc irlv , from c/us, a vc*nr Gr ), a term np- 
plied lo vearlv or rewulailv pei iodic al wTtuIh, 
an-vverinw *" the* inoiisoon*. i,t the East 
Indies— — Tlie AYc'mcin u intis of ancient 
wiiteis arc su< h 1- blow at stated tnm*s of 
1 he* j ear,froin wh ittvei p u t of the compass 
, t hev inav c oiiu 

K'TFTKR u uthfr , pure* fiir Gr.), Srib- 
| Piti’icic, in riicmistiv, a liwht. volatile, and 
iiillauuuahle li.jiud, the produc t. of the dis 
' t illation of equal iiuantitus of ah<*hol and 
siilphui lc* tic id In Chemical I, uu'inge, it Is 
I heoxnle of E l iiv I., ami is c 0111 posed of one 
1 atom of oxv wen unite d to om of rh if i.idnal 
l’im*(*thci is c ohuu h*ss , its * pc c ilh wtavitv 
, at bo Is 071:11, and if boils at <>0 li has 
never been Im/eri !*\ I lie seven si cold It 
; burns with a white* llamc* Kat s and oils ate 
dissolved bv it- I'll) sic Ists.to explain then 
tln*orles, oft. 11 invoke* the aid of a eiibtlc 
Wis of extieme lenuitv, vvhicli tln*v turn 
tthrr In this the motions take place which 
a>< suppo-e d to can-e the ].hc*noinena re- 
quiring < v pi in iticm 

M IT'R’S (t thil> »*, arblnw from custom, 
fiotu tlho s, mauiicts Gi ), , he* science of 
morals, ur that wucli neats ..f the duties 
ot men as intelligent .mil so< ial beings 

15 'Til KM’S MI VERA E y.tittuops, sun- 
hmnt tii). In Cheinlsti v, black sulphiiret 
ol mere 111 v Fthioji w, Mtutml, black oxido 
oi lion MhtojH, pi r s>r, black oxide of 
nic*rc urv 

E rir.MOl I) ultimo*, a stialner ; and eidos, 
foim Gr), In Anaiotnv, one of the moat 
curious hones In 1 1 *<* human body; it. la 
exc eecllngly light aim spongv , and consists 
of many convoluted plates, which form a 
netvvoik like houevcomb It Is curiously 


liapter, which, according to the most, an- I enc losed in the os jfrontu , between the 


eient opinion, is the only portion th it I 
c .luonic al 

ES n V A "IT ON [See T-Ni iva t io>* ] 
ESror'J'El, Uftmpn, lo hlop /'; ), In 
f.avv, an Impedimc-nt 01 liar to the* , Ighl of 
net, Ion, arising out of a person’s own a« t, or 
that to vvhicli ho is priv >. 

T 5 ST()'VEltS, in Eavv, a reasonable allow 
mice out of lands or goods, for the subsist- 
ence of a man accused of felony, dm mg bis 
imprisonment. Also, certain allowances of 
wood made to tenants, and called, from the 
Saxon, hint 9t -bote, hedye-hnle, plough-bole, Arc 
ESTKARA'DE (Fr ), the motion of a res- 
tive horse, which, to get rid of Its rider, 
rears high, and kicks violently 


orlntai y piocc*sses of that bone. Onohon- 
7 ,e nUil plate* receives the olfactory nerves, 
whic h petforatc* il with such a uunibej of 
small holes that It resembles a sieve*, and 
hence is named the rribriftn m bone, or a i- 
hr us uni os, who h see Other pi ites, drop- 
ping perpendle iilaily fintn this, receive the 
divided nerves, and give them an opportu- 
nity of exp Hiding with the cowan of smell 
The bones upon wlmh t lie olfactory nerves 
are spread out, and whlih are called the 
sjiovgy bone a, ait so mm h convoluted as to 
greatl) < xtend the surface devoted to this 
sense Another Hat plate lies In the orbit 
. ol the eve, and, being vety smooth, that It 
l may not impede the rolling of the eye, it la 


BSTIlAY', a tame beast found without named the us planum, or Hiuootli bone’. So 
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I | that the ethmoid hone supports the foi e 
! part of the brain, recedes the olfactory 
j nerves, forms the oigan of sineil, and 
' makes a chief part of the orbit of the eye 
! ETJi'NIOAL (ethnilco s, belonging to the 
1 1 n n ions, heathenish Or ), pertaining to the 
i heal hen nations, or those which were not 
. i converted to Christianity. 

ETHNOI/OGY ( ethnos , a people; and 
1 logos, a discourse . (Sr ), that brant h of 
science which is concerned with ascertain- 
I ing the relationship of the races of men 
I Km the purpose of arriving at true conclu 
sions, anatomists, who have examined the 
1 physical structure of men of different rat ea, 
i linguists, who haw studied the languages 
they speak, and travellers who hive re- 
i oided their traditions uml niiuimrs, are 
* i insulted 

i 1 ETIIOL'LKi Y (ethos, custom , and logos, a 

■ | tlKi nurse Or ), a tieatise on morality m 

tin* science of ethics lienee, one who 
i l \m ites on the suhjett of manners and mo- 
1 | ralily Is termed an ethologist. 

| [ ETHYL', in Cheuiistty, a compound radi- 
[| cal, consisting of four atoms of carbon and 
,[ five* of in drogen, and forming a colourless 
'j liquid 1L is the base of alcohol and a 
J gi eat number of ethers Thus, the oxule 
, of c thy 1 is etiier , the hydiate of tlie oxide, 
t! alcohol: the mtiate of the oxide, nitrous 
'l etliei (t lie basis ol t lie sweet spirits ol nltie 
, ' oft lie simps), 

ETiOLA'TION, tlie operation of being 
I wJutened, by excluding the light of the 
| sun at ci mused bj hot mists and g nden- 
, ■ eis 'llw* stalks of the leaves of celeiy aie 

I I designedly et mlaic d 

j E’i’IOL'OGY util from aifto, a 
cause; and logos, a discourse Or ), an ac- 
1 count of the* c uisos of anything, paitnm- 
lai lv of disc ises 

■ KTIQri/ri r i/’D.Hk rules and irieiim- 
n 1 1 s w inch *-'n id m nine i s ic'iulie to In ob- 

, >-i>i red tciwni .is p u I n n! u poisons 
1 1 A' 'OIL A It 1ST (etn hunsfia, gr.ititude 

1 (Si i, the* sac lament ol tlie Lord’s huppei 
■»o c 1 1 1 < d because Chii-t *• death is theiehy 

I I commemorated with thankful lecollecrion, 

, and lire ad and wine aie taken ‘in letnem- I 
| Inancc of him’ The Roman Oatliolics J 
. uiiintalnth.it the hn ad ami w me reuse to 
enst in tlie Eucharist. tin body and blood 
of Christ taking tlic'ii pi ice The Lutherans 
i beliovo That Clmst’-. body and blood aie 
. 1 present along with tin bread nnd wine 
1 [See Thanbuhstani iation and Covsrn 
, S TAHTIATION 1 

i EUCI1L0TUMIC (in, vei y , and chlbtos, 

■ gic'en* Or), In Cliemisti v, oxide of chlotlne 
, KUCHOI/OGY (emholomon from euehe, 
prayer, and lego, I collect Ot ), tlie ritual 
1 ol the Creek chinch, in which aie set down 
I tlie order of eeiemouiee, sacraments, and I 

ordinances. i 

! KUOHY'MTA or EIJ'CllYMY (eu, well, 

I and ehumot, juice • Or), in Medicine*, a good 
Ma»e of the blood nnd other fluids of the 
•-‘ids 

E IT c 1 1 y R n ) ' e 1 1 1 T E (cit, easily; nnd c/cie- 
s/x. a melting Ot ), in Mineralogy, a species 
1 of I'Hioxeme, consisting of silicate of lime, 

I m iiesla, and protoxide of iron 

1 c 'CL ABE (ea, easily , and Klasts, a hreak- 


CTU'ilSlllll. [iiUPHORBIUM j 

ing Or ), a species of emerald, of a greenish I 
-colour It is a rare mineral, consisting of ! 

. silic ite of glucina and alumina. ! 

EIT'CRARY [euhrasia. from eu, right ; 
and krauts, a mixing. Or.), in Medicine, 
such a well-proportioned combination of 
nullities in bodies as to constitute sound 
health 

El’RI'ALYTF (ea, easily, and duilutos, 
dissolx ed Ur , from the facility with which - 
it is gelatinized by hydrochloric acid), a i 
mtncial from Greenland, of a red colour, I 
containing silica, zirconm, lime, and soda, 

| with the oxides of iron and manganese 

EUDIOM'ETER (ewd/o, calm air , and me- | 
trou, a measure. Or), an instrument for | 
asf ertaining the purity of air— erroneously 
supposed to be dependent on the quantity j 
of oxygen present, which, however, is I 
found to lie invariable Tlie best kind of , 
i udiometer is a glass tube, in which a mix- 
ture of atmospheric air and hydiogen is j 
c \ploded . one-third of tlie gas, whuh, In - I 
ing formed into water, disappears, is ox\- j 
gen, and the proportion wlucli it beats , 
to tlie quantity of atmospheric air cm- 1 
ployed, is known 1 

EUIIARMON'IC \eu, correctly , and hat 
viotuhos, harmonic Or), in Music, pio j 
dm lug liainiom or coin ordant sounds 

E UK 'A i RITE ( euhittros , rich Oi ), a na- 
me scieniiuct ot silvci and copjier, from 
.Sw c dc n 

EU'LOGY (euln)ui from eu, well; and 
logos, a diseouise , Ot ),,i speech oi wilting 
in c ommeiidatinii of a person , I 

El M’EI’SA (etiptpsia from en, i iglit , and 
pepstt, digestion Or ), in Medic mt, a good 1 
ac turn of tlie stomach ; perfect durestion I 

ElT'l’HEM ISA1 \eiijihimi8mo8 • from eu, 
agieeable, and phfntf, a speech • Or), hi 
Hhetouc.a ttguit iiywbkh things in them- 
selves disjigieeable or ofieieiie, me ex- 
pressed in teiins neitiier offensive to good 1 i 
manner*- noi icpulslve to * c jus polite’ 1 

1 KIJ'PHONY leuphomu from c cc, agiee - 
aide, and phOnf, a sound l,r ), an easy 'and 1 
: smooth enunciation of winds. A gramma- j 
tual licence, by which a letter that is too J 
li ttsh is convened intoa smootlu'r, contrary | 
to tlie ordinary rules, fm the purpose of 
pionioting smoothness and elegance in tlie 
pronunciation | 

E U I’liOR'llI AC’E.E, an extensive order 1 
of plants, of winch many abound w'itli a 
poisonous ]uic e that is usually milky. The 
llow-ers aie unisexual The secretions of 1 
some m e used in medicine, and a nutritious , 
st.ucli is obtained from others To this 
coder belong the common box, the croton 
mi tree, the pliy sic nut tree (Jatropha pur - j 
c/c/«.x), the manihot, from the root of which 
(’askava and Tapioca are obtained, the 
Pastor Oil pi mt, Siphonia elastica, yield- 
ing India rubber, and Stilling i a selnfeia, the 
Tallow-Tkkk Some species are highly 
ornamental plants, eultixated in liotrhouses, 
wlillst others curiously lesemble cactuses, 
and some are common weeds In England 
there are several wild herbaceous species i 
belonging to the genus Euphorbia, so named - 
by Linnaeus alter Eiipliorhus, physician to i| 
king Juln of Mauritania. I 

EUl’HOR'BIUM, in Medicine, a concrete 1 1 
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frum resin, tho produce of the Euphoibut 
offl< malus When first chewed it has little 
taste, but It soon gives a very an id burning 
sensation to tho tongue, palate, and throat, 
which Is very permanent, and almost in- 
supportable its very dust Is a dangerous 
stimulant to the nose. 

| EU'ltlTK (euru.i, broad • Or ), In (teologv, 

I veiy small-grained granite, with the pints 
! , so intimately blended as often to appear 
| compact The name Is also applied to a 
j rock, iti which common felspar predomi- 
I nates, without any mica. It is thin, of a 
i w lute* colour, and may lie called a f cl spathic 
! granite 

liU'KYTHM Y (<*/« ulhvna • from eu, right , 
and rutlmws, proportion Or ), in Archm • - 
, ture. Painting, and Sculpt me, a certain 
majesty, elegance, and ease in the vanous 
, parts of a body, arising from its just pro- 
portions In Medic me, a good action of 

1 the pulse 

i EUSTA'CIIIAN TP UK ( mimed ifter the 
1 celebrated anatomist Eustacluu sj, in Ana- 
i j tonij, the cominunu.itlon between the ear 
[I and mouth 1‘ersons who have a perforated 
| tvmpnuum can blow tob.uto-smokc. thioiigh 
1 It , deafness results If it is stopped Though 
1 its discovery has been attributed to Jfiu-u 
, 1 c liius, Aristotle, who accuratUj describes 
1 It, quotes an earlier Greek anatomist as 
having known it J 

1 E PBT A 'TH IANS, the follow eis of Eu»tu- j 

thius, who. In the 4tli century, under pre- . 
tenre of great purity and seventy, Intro- 
1 d need many extravagant notions Histeueli- 
I ItigwHB c oiidemned by thecouneilof u.iugi.i, 
lie Id boon after the council of Nice 
EU'STYLE leustulos from eu, coireet, 
and .stales, a column * Or,), In Aiilutec ture, 
a st> le of building in which the columns aie 
placed at the most convenient distances 
from each other, most of the Inteicolum- 
nlatious being generally two and a quartet 
! I diameters of the column 
i 1 E UTY'OH 1 A NS, a religious sect In the 
j l 5th century, called after Eulyehos, abbot of 
'I a monastery ai Constantinople, who itiain- 
I rained, among other things, that the human 
. ; natuicMif Christ was absorbed l»y the divine, 

I so that there was only one natmo in linn, 

I I and that the divine 1 . This was In opposition 
to the Nestorlans, who asserted the distluct- 

1 j ness of the two natures of Chi ml so far, 

| t hat they considered the human n dure as 
! the mere dwelling-place of tho divine. Ttie 
Eutycliian doctrine was the occasion of a 
, long and violent controversy, and led to a 

I 1 civil war It was first < oiidemned, and Eu- 

I I tyches excommunicated, by an occasional 
Ij council Eutyclies was then acquitted by 
1 1 the general council of Ephesus a d 449. 
i I3y the council of Chalccdon, 451, lie was 

: again condemned. 

! I EVAN'GBLIST (cuangelisUs, a bring er of 
good tidings 1 Or ), a general name given to 
those who wiitc oi preach the gospel of 
, Jesus Christ Put It Is specially applied to 
' , the writers of the four Gospels, viz Mat- 

I tliew, Mink, Luke, and John. The word 

I also denotes certain ministers in the priuil- 
|l live church, who assisted the apostles In 
diffusing the knowledge of the gospel, and 
travelled about to execute such commis- 


sions .is they wen* mtiusted with, for the 
advancement of Clu isi, Unity 

EVAPORATION (e vapor atio • Lai ). In 
Natural Philosophy, that conversion of 
substances Into vapour, width Is caused bj 
heat Thevapout which rise's from water, 
in consequence* of becoming lighter than 
the atmosphere*, ascend-, c onsldcrably above 
the surface of the em III. and afterwauK by 
condensation, forms tlouds When waiter 
Is heated to 212°, it is rapidly converted lute 
steam , and if the heat- Is applied below, It 
boils The same* change takes place at much 
lower .temperatures , but in that case the 
evaporation m slower, and the elasticity of 
the vapour is less The vapour, and the 
fl it id ft mu which it rises, are always of the 
same temperature, the calorie which dis- 
appears being requited on account of the 
gi eater capacity which the vapour has for 
caloric* steam at 212- 1 contains lOOO" 1 more 
heat than water at the same teinperatuie. 
As a very considerable proportion of the 
earth's surface is covered w ith water, and 
aH this water Is constantly evaporating and 
mixing with the atmosphere in the state 
of vapour, a precise determination of Hie 
rate ot cvapoialion must lie of very great 
importance in meteorology 

EVEOTiCA or KVEOTICS t euektikos , con- 
ducive to sound health from eu, well ; and 
echo, I keep myself : Or), that part of medi- 
cine width teaches how to acquire a good 
habit of body 

EVEOTJON ( eveho , I raise up. Lot), of 
the moon, in Astronomy, oik of her most 
<onsiderable irregularities, caused by the 
attlon of the sun upon her, the gouer.il 
effect of which is to diminish the equation 
of the ceidu* at the syzygies, and to in- 
ert ase it in i ho quadratures When the 
transverse axis of the lunar mbit lies In the 
same direction with the line of the syzygies, 
or that joining tho buii and earth, the quan- 
tity by which the B 0 l.tr fm t e diminishes the 
gravitation of the moon is greatest If the 
moon Is in apogee, and hast If In perigee 
The different e between the moon’s gravita- 
tion at her apogee and perigee is therefore 
increased by the solar action, and conse- 
quentlyher orbit seems to have Its excen- 
trldty augmented When the line of the 
apsides is In the quadratures, the contrary 
happens . the difference of her gravitation 
Is diminished, and the execntrlclty of her 
orbit seuns Also diminished Theresult Is, 
that the moon is alternately in advance and 
in arrear of her i lliptlc place by about 1 j \ 

E'VEMNG ur E V 1£ i efen : Sax 1. I n strict- 
ness, evening commences at the setting of 
the sun, and continues during twilight, 
and night commences with total darkness. 
But it sometimes Includes a portion of the 
afternoon, and in customary language it 

extends to bed-time Evening Stab, In 

Astronomy, Hesperus or VeBper; Venus, 
when vlRlhle in the evening. 

EV'IDENOE ( evidentia : Lat.), In Its most 
general sense, means the proofs which es- 
tablish, or have a tendency to establish. Any 
facts or conclusions. It may be divided Into 
three sorts, mathematical, moral, and legal. 
The first is employed In the demonstrations 
which belong to pure mathematics ; the 
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second, in the general ailairB of life, and in 
flume reasonings which are applied to cori- 
vitue the understanding in eases not od- 
imLLingof strict demonstration , the third 
is that which is adduced before judni.il 
1 1 ihuuais, for the purpose of obtaining d« - 
cishms upon tlie rights and wiongs «»t liti- 
g.uiLs According le» our system of Jims 
prudence m common-law trials, it is the 
peculiar province of a jury to decide all 
matte! b of fact. The verdict of tin* jury 1-, 
however, to be given, and tlie trial if to 
take* place*, Iti the presence of a judge oi 
judges who preside, and are bound to dec ide 
ail matters oi law which suggest theiusc Ives 
in tlie eourseof the trial Wlieiievei , theie- 
fore, a question arises, wluthei anything 
olleied as proof at such tual is 01 is not 
piopor to go befoie the jury as nidcnu, 
fliat question is to lie decided by the coui t, 
and, unless permuted by the couit, it can 
nevc*r legally conic before the consideration 
oi (lie jury Hence, whatever is so pei- 
imtled to i»e brought betore the* juij, lor 
tin purpose of enabling them to dec ide any 
matter of fact in dispute between the pai- 
tics, is. In a legal sense, evidence, and is so 
called in conti adistinct ion from mere aigu- 
ment and comment. This gives rise* to a 
\ ery impoitant distinc turn, at common law, 
as to the Competent y and the credibility of 
evidence. It Is i mu jut nit, when, by the 
piiuciplei 
In 

cndible, when, being utrodu 
K aifordb salisiae tory pi oof ol the Jac t It 

l ol low s, therefore, that evidence uiaj be 
imHjM'tnU to be produced ladore a jury, 
when it may nevertheless not amount to 
cred tble ptoof so as to satisfy the minds of 
the jury , and, cm the nthoi hand, it may be 
such that, il befoie them, it would satisfj 
their minds ol the truth of the i.ut, but 
x**t, by the rules of law, it Isiiol admissible 
Wliet hei there is any t mdt nee of a fat t is a 
question for tlie couit, whether it ih najjl - 
< unt is a question foi the jury 

EVOGATI {Lai., fioin ermo, I call out), 
soldleis among the Homans, who, hating 
served their full time in the annj, went 
afterwaids as volunteers at the* it quest of 
some favourite general , on which ae count 
they weie called by the hommtahle names 
of J’JmtnU and lienejlctani. 

EV'OLUTJB i evvlutus, unrolled. Lat ), in 
Getmieiiy, an original curve from which 
another is desenbed. 

E\ ULU'TIOE (evolutio, an unrolling * 
Lat), in Algebra, tlie extraction of roots 
liom powers , tbo teverse of involution - - 
In Geometry, the unfolding or opening a 
c uive, and luakiug it describe an evolve ut 

in Militury tactics, the compile aud 

movement of a body of men when they 
c hange their position by counter-march mg, 
wheeling, &c. 

KVOL'VKNT (wolvo, I unroll : Lat.), in 
Geometry, tlie curve described fiom the 
evulute. 

KW'HY {eyer, a ewer : Norm. Pr , from 
eye, water : Sax,), a department in the royal 
household, which had charge of the table- 
linen, &c , In former times. 

XXAUKfUlA'TlOX {exacerbo, 1 aggravate . 


GTt filSmn. I IAIELLENCY 

Lat), in Jhiliuuc, the imicastd violence 
oi a disease fhc teim is generally re- 
stricted to i he pcnodual increase of remit- 
tent and continued fevers, w-here there is 
no absolute cessation of the fevei 
EXAiTJEXifc it r am wt., a taking out: Or.), 
in burgerv, the* operation of extiactmg or 
taking away something that ts hurtful to 
tlie human body 

EXAGGERATION i uayyeiatio, literally 
ft heaping up Lat >, m Rhetoric, a kind of 
hy pel hole, in which things aic augmented 
oi amplified hy saving more than the stint 
truth would w at taut -- In 1' tinting, the* re- 
pie-e iitatum of things m a n.ainn i stroiigei 
than the reality 

EXALTATION {cxaltatm, a l.cising ui> 
Lat i, in Astrology, the dignity winch a 
planet at quirt s in ten am signs or pai t-.nl 
ilic zodiac, ami which is supposed to give 
it an evttaciidinai v t Plenty and intiutnee 
EX A. MIX A' J’lUX auanunatto Lat ), in 
judicial pio< c t ding-, au attempt to ascei- 
tiiin tin* truth, gene tally op the oath oi the 
put ty examine u 

EXAAriXEK'v ic xniiunatur Lat), in Law, 
ollkets in the tout i o' t li tm ety , who an 
ippoinitd to examine wtiiits-.es on «*i t lit *i 
side The evidence taken b\ them follow - 
the satin tubs as that given in a c out l ef 
coin moii law 

I LX AX 'TH KM A, oi EX A Mill 'M ATA {c / - 

), among phy-min*-, any kind ol tlbo- 
-c elite ot eiuptnui , as in measles, iiu.il I- 
a, »kc The* teim is now li- 
ed hy olo 

'eruptions as me ace led 

' Tin adjt ci iv t is » 

LXAXTUltO'l'lA (ixaiithuijnui, eh grad 
u, away fiom , and antlubj'iis, a man (r 
| in Medieine, a spt c ies ol lm lam holy m 
s, in which the patient lancies lumsell a 

EX'AllCIl (uiaitlios Ot ), in Antiquitv, 
an ollleei sent by the empeiors of the East 

into Italy as prelect oi governor E.\ 

Alton also denotes m oillt er still found in 
tlieGieek church, who visits the provinces 
In older to see whether tlie bishops and 
clergy do then duty 

EX A KTlCjr LAT I OX’ t«r, out of, and 
aiticuiu s, a joint Lat), in buigeiy, the 
dlsloc<irie)n ol a joint 
EAGALCEATION {exialteo, I takeoff the 
hoes. Lat) Among the Jews, a widow, 
I whom hei husband - brother refused to 
limury, had a right to summon him to a 
I court oi justice, and, upon his per severing, 
i to pull off one ol his shoe- and spit In his 
lace, both which acttoi s weic considered 
| very ignominious 

, EXCELLENCY {excellence . Fr \ a title 
I of honour, foi met ly conllued to kings and 
emperors, hut now given to governors, 
.ambassadors, and diplomatic ministers 
The title of exc clleucy Is In no case here- 
ditary or tnuisfciable, but exclusively be- 
j longs to the olllce , and it is borne, on the 
| Euiopcan continent, only by ministers ip 
• actual service, by the highest court and 
j military dlgnltm It's, and by ambassadors 
land plenipotentiaries. Foieigu unnistem 
hi c uddiesscd as your excellency, by way 
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•>f courtesy. ev fn if they have no rank other place In consider able trading el ties, 
which entitles them to thisdisiimtiou, hut where the merchants, agents, hankers, bro- 
rharge* <t affaire* never receive this title kers, and other persons concerned in com- 
Tin* lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the go- inerce, meet at certain times to confer and 
vernors of British colonies, are styled treat together on matters relating to ex- 
exrellencu changes, remittances, payments, adveri- 

EXCEPTION ( exceptu >. Lai), In Law, tuu 3 , assurances, freights, and other iner- 
t lie denial of the matter alleged in 1 » ir of c intilcnegociatlons both by sea and bv land. 
hi lion In Chancery, what is alleged against -Couree of exchange, the rate at which hills 

sufficiency of the answer — Bill of of exc hangeinay he obtained It Isaffected 
! E\ ept 

| to the direction or decision of a judge .it a ual Tin ciZ when they grow out of 

| ti nil, on account of his misstating the law , cuin-t.ii affecting trade, nominal , 

, ! Arc , tendered to him by one of the parties, when thev arise from any discrepancy in 
uni which the judge must sign 01 seal tin u'hi il weight oi fineness of the coin 
EXCESS' uvrciN Fr ), m Arithmetic and twiiich in -c mcc lv any foieign country cor- 
ieoinetry, the difference betwien any two responds to our Mint standard), from the 
mequal numbers or quantities , or (Inf use of pa.pt r iiionev, Ac A fall of thenornt- 
\ liich is left after the less m taken fiom or ual exi hange lias n<> etlec t on trade , hut an 

>ut. of the greater In Tiigonometrj.the unfavourable real exi h mge has, since It 111 - 

I difference between the sums of the thr< < c ie.is< s exportation and doc reaves ini porta- 
angles of a spherical triangle and two tight lion Tin n lie par foi ms the cent re of flic 
I angles os< ill items ai ising from tin favourable and 

EXOIIAN'GE (Fr), fn Comme .if- of the real exchange 

tic by permutation, or the a< t of giving I Arbitration of uchanai"*, the modi* of 

one thing or commodity tor another ANo, | estimating the value of the money of any 
i lie receipt or pnvmentof mom v in om . one pi ice, not drawn directlj, but through 

country for the like Mini in .mother, by | one or more othei places Exohanc.k 

means of bill* of exchange Thus, A in Lon- j op Pimsovh us, in Wai, the act of giv mg up 
don is creditor to II in l*a li sides, upon cc rt.un conditio 

of 100Z ; C in London is debto mile ding parties — Ex- 

malikeimm By the ojiei.m chvncir, in Arit r the finding what 

of exchange, the I nlitv of the m< n one plac e is equal 

i ■>> the London imoi, ,oiu mi i.msm . i ■ .1 « u num in mi f h« i , ai c ordi rig I o a 

dii or is paid by the Paris debtor , and con- u i tam course of exi 1 

-e.piontlv two debts are paid, tin EXCIIKt/UKIt uc Inga r Fr >, in Bril Ish 

spi ( le is sent from London to I'ai idem e, an aneie 


i« mil of exi hange, and ils great conve 
nience Is the foundation of exi hange Itseli 
Th it variation above and Inline par, wlih li 
is called the course of exchange, result- 
from the same causes tint at t upon liu 
price / comiriodii les of even other k 
If lulls upon Paris la* htar. e, tint is, if 
Puis |s bur little indebted to London the 
London <i editor, who want- hill-, on Pans 
that c il\, is obliged to pun base 
tlietn deirlv , then the c nurse of exch.i 
isabovi par If, on the other hand, Li ion 
ess to Paris tiian Paris owes to L< 
do Pa 

plenty, and tlie exchange with that uij 
I In loir par Hence, it is a maxim that, whet 
[ i in- < oui se of exchange rises aim 'e par, the 
I balance of trade ruiiB against • In count!) 

I vvheie it rises In London, hills of ex 

tin al , 

i discover whether tliey are huyeis or sellers 
of bills, A few of the brokers of most In- 
{ fluence, after ascertaining tin trial ive sup- 
I plv of and demand for bills, suggest a price 
atwlikh the greater pait of the tra.i-ac turns 
, of tlie day are settled, with such dc \ intions 
| I as particular hills, from their being In very 
1 1 high or low credit, may hi subject to In 
| London and other great commercial titles, 

! \ a class of middlemen spec ulate largely on 
! the rise and fall of the exchange, buying 

I | bills when tliey expect a ri«e, and selling 

I I them when a fall is anticipated Ex- 

' change (often contracted into Change, and 
l termed In Prance the Bnvrne), a building nr 


nd right of rd and 

mm 

icccived It, took its name fimn 
•loth that covered the table, with il was 
-c oloiued or c lit <juered Tills court 1 - 
to have been c -t.ibli-hrd by William 
I tlie Cnnqu< rm In it- modern foim. It is a 
t omhm.itioii of seveial distinct ancient 
courts It acquired concurrent jurisdietimi 
j with the other two superior courts, in all 
pe i son il actions, by tin* fiction of the 
plaining partv being debtor to the king— a 
fiction now obsolete It has exclusive jii- 

i term'd It had also an ociutLable 
juilsdiet on, exc lusive wil It respect to mat- 
ters eon um ted with the revenue, concur- 
i the Court of Chancery In civil 
In tlthc-H, hut all its power and 
>n as a court of equity Iuih he 

ery, and 

It Ih now only a court of revenue and of 
common law Its chief, and four Puisne or 
younger judges, are termed barons. 

EXCHEy'ULIl-BI LL8, bills for money, 
or piomiHsorv notes, issued from the ex- 
checjuei under the 1 authority of government, 
and bearing interest, generally from l$d to 
2d per day , per JOOf Advances made by the 
liank to gov eminent are made on exchequer 
bills 

EXOPSE (Fr), an inland duty, paid lit 
some Instances upon the commodity con- 
sumed, or cm the retail, which Is the last 
stage before consumption ; but paid in 
others at tlie manufactories. The excise 
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wsis first Introduced b) the parliament, 
which beheaded Charles 1 , its founder be 
j lug P) m , and It Is now one of the im»t 
I considerable brim lies of the national re- 
, venue It w.is fortneilj fanned out, but Is 
at present managed for tin* government b) 

I ( onimlssloners, who ret eive the whole pn>- 
1 duce of the excise and pay it into tin 
e\< liequcr 

EXCIS'ION (art mo: Lat.), m Surgery, a 
' (lining out <>r cutting off any part of the 
body. 

EXCITABIL'ITT (excito, I stimulate. 
Lat ), susccptibilit) of Increased vital at turn 
I » \ the ft >r< e of stimulants 

EXCLAMATION (cj •clamatui Lat ), etn- 
phatteal utttrame, or tin* sign by which 
emphatical utterance is marked thusp) 
In Grammar, a word expressing won- 
1 tit r, fear, Ac, 

KXCOMM UNICA'TIOV (ex cnmmunu atio 
• Lat ), an et clest.istic d tensnie, bj winch a 
person is excluded fnuu tomniumon with 
1 tin cliurth, and depiued of some civil 
n-lits In th<‘ Cliurth of England, tin 
pi acthe of exeoiiuiiunnatitui ha*. long been 
obsolete Uinn. in Cat bolus sa\ that an e.\- 
roiniuunii ation is J ulm mated ( futmeu, light- 
ning Lat i, to signifv the solemn pro 
noinicing of it afiei sevei.d admonitions, 

| and to iiulii.ttt what the) believe to belts 
awful cli n at ti i 'Ibis Inhumation ptiucl- 
j path tmi-ists m cm st's and execrations 

I Kutnnti muuon amongst the dews, 

| was ot iliret kinds or devices The tlist 
was calltd ,\iddni, and was a separatum for 
a lew tlajs The sei ond was Via rem, a ‘*o- 
pat atum attended with exeualion and 
limit dit Mini , tin* third was Snaminathn, and 

w is tin' last and most solemn Exoom- 

■ mi'mcvi ion, amongst the Greeks and 
Unman*, ext hub d the person on whom 

it was pi 

temples, and delheied him over to the 
l inn s 

EXPUKSVENOE (rrrm.ro, I grow out of : 
t'<tt ), in Kmgerj, a tumour which arises 
upon the skin, either ill the form of a w r art 
or tubercle 

KXCRE' riOX (exrntiih, sifted out : Lat ), 
in Meiln me, a separatum of some fluid 
mixed with the blood, 1»\ means of the 
('lands The term is applied also to the dis- 

• barges fiom I he howt Is, whit h are called 

* '"'me excretion? 

EX 'EAT (let him go out Lot), in Ecclesi- 
iistkal Historj, a lemi expressing the per- 
mission which a bishop grants to a priest 
to go out of his diocese, for the purpose of 
iet eiving mi et clesiastical appointment in 
another. 

EXECUTION ( executio : Lat ), in Law, the 
mmpleting or finishing some act, as the 
; ■dgntng, sealing, and delivering a written 
, deed Also, the carrj ing Into effect a sen- 
truce or judgment of court. 

! EXhO'UTJVE (exequor, I accomplish, li- 
terally 1 follow to the end : Lat ), lu Politics, 

I tint branch of the government which exe- 
cutes the functions of governing the state 
Hie word Is used In distinction from leg il- 
lative and judicial. The body that delibe- 
rates and enacts laws Is legislative; the body 
fcuat judges or applies the laws to particular , 
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, cases is judicial , and the body that carries 
j the laws into effect, or superintends their 
, enforcement. Is executive In all monarrhi- 
i cal stateR the executive power vests in the 
prince 

EXEC'UTOR (from same), lu Law, a per- 
son appointed by an) one in his last will 
and testament to have the execution of It 
after his decease, and the disposing of his 
goods and effects according to the Intent of 
the will 

KXKC'UTOKY (from same). In Law, dig- 
nities that which is to take effect on a future 
contingency , as an cxuutory devise or re- 
mainder 

EX'EDRA or EXHE'DltA (dr • from etc, 
provided with ; and hedra, a chair), in Anti- 
quit), a covered walk or space In front of 
a house; also, a hall, in baths and other 

buildings, appropriated to conversation 

A general name for such buildings as were 
distinct from the main body of the churches, 
and yet within the limits of the couset rated 
ground 

KXEGE'BIR (extgfs-ix, an explanation . 

' discourse intended to explai 

, pa ularl) 1 d 

8< rlptures 

EXEM'PLA It (Lat), a pattern or model 
the ideal model which an artist endeavours 
to imitate. 

EXEQUATUR (let It be carried out 
Lat ), an oftli lai recognition of a per 

IZtllg 

m to exercise Ins pov 

EXEIt'GUE (Fr ), a term ised b) medal- 
spi e around, and 
without, the work or figure of a medal, for 
an lust nptiou, At 

EXHAUSTION ( rxhaustu s emptied 
Lot.), in Mathematics, ,i met bod of pioving 
the equality of two magnitudes, b) showing 
that their difference i>* Irs* than am assign- 
able magnitude. As the ancients admitted 
no demonstrations which were not strict!) 
rigorous, they did not consider curve's h- 
polygons with an Infinite number of sides , 
but they regarded them as the fixed terms 
or limits to which the Inscribed and circum 
scribed polygons continually approach, and 
approach the nearer .is the number of their 
shies is increased They exhausted, as It 
were, the space between the pot) gone and 
the curves. — In Pneumatics, the amount 
of rarefaction produced by the air-pump. 

EXHKREDA'TION (cxhiercdutw : Lat), ' 
in the Civil Law, the excluding a child | 
from inheriting any part of Ills father's i 
estate 

EXIITH' IT (exhibition, something shown • 
Lat ), any p.ipei produced or presented to a 
court, or to auditors, referees, or arbitra- 
tors, as a voucher, &c. In Chancery, a > 

ileed or writing produced In court and 
swoni to, or referred to lu an affidavit, sworn j 
>ut of court. A certificate of identity is 1 
tndoised on it by the examiner or coinmls- | 
sinner. 

EXHIBITION {exhilntoo. Lat), a public 
display of whatever Is Interesting, either in 
uatuic or art. Also, a fund settled for the 
benefit of scholars in the universities, 
who are not on the foundation. The person 
receiving this is called an exhibitioner. 
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FXlfiRNT] 

f‘\ll ffc, 

meat and drink, mk Ii as the religious ap- 
propriated made to the poor depending 
\irai Med i nil men apeak of the exhibi- 

tion, that is, the administering of such or 
Mich a medicine 

EX'ICENT i they «diall demand Lat ). in 
Law, a writ 01 pait of tin proeessof out- 
lawry The exigent oi engi rat tut requires 
the defendant to he Mimmoned bj procla- 
nution.ln five count} remits HiHeessiielj, 
to deliver himself up , and If lie doea not, 
he is outlawed 

EX'I EE irrthum Lat ), a state of banish- 
ment or expulsion liom one's oountrj bj 
authority 

EXISTENCE (exist o, I am hat), the 
suite of being, or having an tit tual essem e 
Locke says that mi* ai live at tin' know h due 
of our own exist ei u e by intuition , of the 
existence of Clod, hv deinoiistiation , and of 
other things, b} sensation 

EX'ITthe goes away . Lat ), n departme; 
a term used to denote the in tlon of quilting 
the st? 
his part 

EXOCfETFR (Let ), in IcliLhj olog}, a 
g< mi-, of 11} ing-llshes Tin hxoea-tasex dims, 
or the Mediterranean Hying lUh, is about 
fouiteen Indies m length, and found piln- 
< Ijtally m the Meditenanean and the Atlan- 
tic, frequently alone, and sometimes in 
small shoals By the extraordinary length 
of its pe« toral fins it is enabled to quit the 

above the surfai e, for the distance of 80 or 
loojards. These fishes are persecuted liy 
the dolphin under the wafer, and by the 
1 gull or the albatross above Its surfaie, and 
thus often escape destruction by the one 
only to Incur it from the otliei 

EX'ODUR (exodus, a going out • (h I, a 
; canonical hook of the Old Testament, being 
[ the second of the I’cutnteuih ot five hooka 
of Moses It Militants a iiistoi i ot the de- 
pni tut e of t he children of Isi ael fi mil Eg} pt, 

, whence the name 

i EX-OFFI'CIO (oil account of his office. 
Lat ), In Law, the power a person has, b> 
x irltie of his office, to do certain acts with- 
out spcilal authority Ex-ojkficio 1\- 

koiimatiokh are prosecutions commenced 
on behalf of tho Crown by one of tlie law 
1 oflbers 

EXO'GENOUS (exv, on the outside; and 
ginon.ai, L am produced : Gr.), a Botanical 
tirm applied to plants which increaso by 
Hui ressive external additions of theli wood 
In Miutradistlnction from endogenous. All 
dicotyledonous plants are exogenous. The 
steins of exogenous trees, for example, the 
oak, beech, and elm, have distinct leiiubir 
, and VHBeuJars} stems To the former belong 
the outer baik, the pith, and tlie medulla)} 
rays ; to tlie latter, the inner hark, the woody 
layers and tlie medullary sheath 

CXOM'PHALOH («r, away liom; and 
vvphultiH, the navel . Gr.), in fSurgtiy, arup- 
I turn of the navel. 

| EX'ORCISM ( ejcorhisiiioH Gr.), the ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits from persons or 
j places, by certain adjurations and ceie- 
monics. Exorcism makes a considerable 
] part of tho ritual of tho church of Uome, 


2(\h 


} person 

except with the blHhop's leave, oi through 
the inlnmti.it ion oi one w r ho has been or | 
tlained ijoiust 

EX'OJtCIST (exorhistfs Gr), one w r hr 
jirol esses to cast out e*\il spoils b} pra\eri» 
or iucaiitar Ions - - A person w)m bis re- > 
leived one of the four minor urdtr* of the [ 
( hull h of Rome ! 

EXOlt'DI I'M (a be ginning Lat ), in Ithe- j 
tom, the comim mi mi lit of a speech, | 
serving to piepiie tin audience for the I 
main subject It maj be* foimal and dc 1 - i 
liberate, or ahmpt and vehement, accord- | 
ing to the natuie ol the subject and the 
occasion { 

EX 'OSMOSE itx, out of, i«.7, ] hi 
a tcim denoting the passage hulv 
within, ot flu nls, through mini. 
op])osition (u endosmex \thdnu, 

Gr) When Iluids ol dilTeieut ilensit ie»aie 
placed on opposite mb 0 f (l membiam, 
w liethei animal <>t \egc table*, a c c i (am pin 
tion of tailiwill pass enough in opposite 

occuimiee In living plants 
EXOS'J OSIS tex, awin tiom, and osteon 
a hone • Gi >. msuigeiv, a morlnd oxercs 
ten co on » bone, whcthci attended with at 
etc 

KXOS'TItA t» rostra hr I, in Ailtlquit \ , a 
•idge tin ust our of a timet on the wills 
of n hi which tho besiege) s gamed 

e into it Also, in the 

t l e pi .entii tin m- 
teimi of a building, when* the parts sup- 
pose d to occ nr hi pmac v weie ic < itcci 
EXOTERIC [Ne*e Esen i nio] 

EXOT'IC (exotiko't (h ), an appi’llatlnn 
foi the piodueeof foreign count ties 

KXl’AN'SlofJ (rxjiansin Lat ),in Natin.il 
PhllosopM, enlargement or micicuhc ol 
bulk It is one of the me st general effects 
of lie’ll which produces it in all bodies, 
whether solid or llmd, oi m an aeritoim 
state Some bodies expand as they grow 
cold, thus water in the act of free /mg, hut 
the} feu in no exceptions to the general 
rule . since the* eflVe t in due to a peculiar 
arrangement of tlulr particles dining 
..till? tlo id is and 

gradual expansion, like that which occurs 
by means of heat Several oi the metals 
expand, in passing from a fluid to a solid 
Ht ite The degieo ol expansion produce*!! 
b} heat, in di If client liquids, vaiii’H very 
uie I n 

tluid, tlie less the expansion water expands 
more than inereur} , and nltoliol, winch 
is lighter than water, expands moic than 
water. The* expansion of uniform Hinds 
irni} he exhibited b} bringing a hladdeT, 
partly filled wPhair, and tho neck closelj 
tied, near the fire * tho bladder will soon be 
distended, and, if the heat be stioug 
enough, will burst 

EX-i’AJi'TE (Irom a part : Lat), In Law, 
on one side ; as ex-parte statement, a partial 
statement, or that which is made by one 
side* only 

EXPECTANCY i expecto, I look for : Lat.), 
in Eaw, a state of waiting or suspense An 
estate in expeUaney is one which is to taka 
cfiect or commence after the determination 
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of another estate KstatoBof this kind are one which operates upon a subject not 
remain, i< rs and reversion * I liable to It at the time It was made. 


E A P M TA TION ( expectatio Lat.), in the 
dm trim of dunce", is applied to any con- 
tingent event, upon the happen I hr of whh h 
Koine benefit is expected — KxrKCTATlox 
ok Ln i , a term re felling to the number of 
\ earh w lu< h, according to the data afforded 
bv statistical tables, persons at any ape 
non be expec ted to Jive 
KXPKLTOR ANTS irxpirlaro, I expecto- 
i lie Lai », those liiedii i lit s * hi( h promote 
« xpec loiat ion, or a discharge of mums 
fiom tin irailiea mil lospiintoi \ oignus 
I A PElt'JME.VI (i i pinuuntmn /ait), an 
.hi o] ojiei.ilioii designed to disi over some 

unknown truth, pnm iple, or effect In. 

(Mu misti \ ,n li 1 , 1 1 of the results of certain 
i onibiiul ions of bodies. In older to dis- 1 
e<>\ei something of tin irlavvs 
EXPERIMENT W, PHIL< K'OPUY (Same 
lien i i, (hose hi indies of science, the de- 
ductions m which ire founded on experi- 
ment, as < nun isle d w jth tin* mmaJ, mathe- 
m iti* il. and speculative departments of 
knowledge 'I he piinc u»:il ex peri moil Uil 
sell lire is Cliemistrv , but then* aie many 
of he l s, is opt ic s, I'lieunmt u s, Hydrostatics, 
Elec tin If \ M.iirnetisiil, Ac 

E\ I’ KUI MEN 'IT M CKb'CIS itbe expon- 
ents'* Lat ) f ^ee Cure I An ] 

EX PI 

us c erenionv , by W blc h sat lh- 

de for sms of omission oi 
c ommissioii, -ic < uhmral <»r Intentional The 
dit <f mode of expiation union & the Jews 

•i i i*l put ms was in kiic ri the Expiation 

i- ipplied bv divines to the p.uclon pro- 
c tiled foi bin bv the obedience and death of 
Christ 

EXPIE A'TION ( er/nnitw . Lat ), In Aui- 
tnal Phv bioloRj , that part of respiration 
ditch consists in expelling the air out of 
Hu 1 1 rs 

KA PLO'RION teiplosw Lat), m Natural 
Philosophy , ti sudden and violent expansion 
of an tie i lal or id her elastli Hind, by which 
it instantly oxen nines any obstacle that 
happens to he In the wav, sometimes with 
an i edible foire, and in such a manner as 
to produce the most astonishing effects 
Pm example, gnnpowdei exploded on the 
ippluatnm of heat, by the sudden cron ver- 
sion of ;i solid into Rises It differs from j 
mere expansion, by being sudden and v lo- 
lent, while the hit Let acts gradually and 
uniformly for Home time 
EX PO'N EN'l (expono, 1 exhibit: Lat i, in 
A Igchra, the literal or numetieal quantity 
wlikh, placed above a loot at thought hand, 
denotes how many multiplications aie ne- 
< es*,iry to produce the power It ih a mere 
ahhtevfat ion —thus, «» is a short way of I 
expressJiiR as. as as a, or aaaa 
EX PONKN'TIAL (same dei iv.), that which 
relates to exponents Thus, an exponential 
curie is a curve defined by an exponential 
opt »i urn, such as j/=o*. 

EXPOSITOR {Lat.), one who explains 
the writings of others; the term Is applied 
particularly to those who profeBS to expound 
the Scriptures. 

EX POST FAC/TO (from Bometliingdone 
afteivvaids. Lat) An ix post facto law Is 


EXPOSTULATION (expostulate: Lat.), 
ln Rhetoric, a warm address to a person 
i who has done another some Injury, repre- 
senthiR the wrong In the strongest terms, 
and demanding reparation 
1 EXPRESS' (exprfs. Fr.), a messenger or 
courier sent to communicate information 
- of an Important event, or to deliver 1m- 
, poitant despn relies 

EXPHICNS'EI) OILS (cxjmrno, I squeeze 
out Lat), In Chemistry, such oils ns are 
proc uml from any substance by simple 
pressure, as the oil of almonds, A ( 
EXPRESSION ( expressio • Lat.), in Paint- 
ing, the distinct and natural exhibition of 
characteror of Hentlmentln the individuals 
represented The term expression Is fre- 
quently confounded with passion, but 
they differ iu this : that exj>ressum is a 
general term, implying a representation of 
an object agreeably to Its nature and cha- 
racter, and the use or office it is to have m 
the wcuk; whereas passion, ln painting 
denotes a motion of the body, accompanied 
with certain Indications of strong feeding 
portrayed In the countenance, so that 
every passion is an expression, hut not 
every expression a passion - Kxpkeh 
kion, in Rhetoric, the elocution, diet 

l»je< ind | 

sentiment In Music, the tone and 

nei which give life and reality to ideas and 
sentiments. 

EXPROPRIATION (ex, from; and pro- 
prins, one’s own: Lat), the sunendcr of a 
claim to exclusive property. 

EXPUl'TlON (expuitio, a spitting out 
Lar i, in Medic ine, a discharge of saliva by 
spitting 

i EXP II R'G ATOIt Y (crpwrgatio, a cleans- 
ing • Lat.), serving to purify from anything 
considered noxious or erroneous, ns, the 
expurpatory Index of the Homan CatliolicB 
I This is a catalogue of the honks prohibited 
I to be read ; it is very comprehensive, and 
I includes all works on religious subjects 
I written by heretics, all works written on 
i any subjects by hereslarclis, and many 
i works seemingly having hut little connec- 
tion with religions matters It is particu- 
larly strict in the prohibition of the Bible 
in vernacular tongues The reader of books 
placed on this Index Incurs serious eccle- 
siastical penalties and censures by the very 
fiut It is published annually at Rome 
EXSAN'GUIOUa ( exsanguis , bloodless: 
Lat.), an epithet for animals which are des- 
titute of red blood. 

EXSICCATION ( exsicco , I dry up: Lat ), 
the act of drying, or the evapoiation of 
moisture. 

EXSTJP'ULATE (ex, from ; and stipula, 
a husk: Lat.) f In Botany, an epithet for 
plants which have no stipules 
EXSUDATION ( exsudo , I perspire • Lat ), 
in Medicine, a discharge of humours or 
moisture from animal bodies, by sweat or 
through the pores. 

EXTANT ( extans , existing: Lat.), an 
epithet for anything which still subsists 
or Is in being; thus we say, a part ouly of 
the writings of Cicero is extant. 
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EXTEM'PORK (on the emergency : Lot.), 

) without previous study or meditation, 
i Though an adverb, It Is often unnecessarily 
mid improperly used as an adjective; as, an 
rxtempore sermon, instead of an extempo- 
rary or extemporaneous seimoii, &c — To 
e Hem pome well requiros a ready mind well 
funiNhed with knowledge 

EXTENSION (extcnsio,*. strcti hing out 
Lot), in Philosophy, one of the common 

Hilt 

l)i which It occupies some part of universal 
sp.u e 

KXTEN'HOR (extendo, I stretch out : 
Lot ) t In Anatomy, an appellation given to 
! several tniw les, from their extending or 
str< ti hing the parts to which they belong. 

EXTENT, In Law, a writ of execution, 
sometime* « ailed an extend) farms (y oil shall 
cause to be appraised at thetrfull or extend- 
ed value), diieeted to tin sheriff, against 
tht 

ill v of a debtor It l*- < ither extent m 
ilnrf, or extent m aid. The former is a 
proceeding for the king to recover his own 
de T 

lug tlie debttlne (o a ciown debtor, and in 
‘Ills the t rown I* the nominal plaintilT, on 
! the ground tb.it it is entitled to the debts 
! due to tlie debtor. 

! EXTENUATION (ertenuatio, a diminish- 
i mg Lot ), the act of representing anything 
less faulty or criminal than it Is m fact; it 
| i-, opposed to aqqra ration 

EX riN'OlTIRRMENTuKrttnpau, I quench : 
l Ait ), in Law, the annihilation of an estate, 
ifrc.by means of Its being merged in or con 
, -mlidated with another Thus, a term of 
1 vears Is extinguished when the lessee ao- 
i quires the legal rt wr-don 
I EXTRA, a Latin preposition, denoting 
| beyond or excess : as, extranoork, extra-pay. 

! A-e It sei vob as a jueflx to numerous Eng 
1 1 1 sh woids 

EX'TH ACT (nrtractus, drRwn out: Lat.), 
! in Phanmueutiial Chemlatry* tin "’rer 
j moieaitive pirts of any substance ex tract- 
i i d fiom Its Inert and grosserparts by in 
of decottion, and formerly also by distii- 
| latiou, until they were of the consistence 
of paste — Extractive I’ltiNoiri.K.n pe- 
I culiar prtnciple, supposed to form the basis 
I of all vegetable extracts 
\ EXTRACTION OF ROOTS (same derw ), 

, In Algebra and Arithmetic, an operation by 
I which the naif of a given quantity isfound ; 
that Is, a quantity which, raised to the 
power indicated by the exponent of the root, 
would produ< e the given quantltv Thus, 
a is the cube root of «*, since a rained to the 
cube would be 

EXTRA VAR AN'ZA (Ttal), In Music, a 
kind of composition remarkable for Its 
wildness ,uid Incoherence Irregular dra- 
matic pieces, generally of the burlesque 
east, aie also sometimes called extrava- 
ganzas 

EXTRAVASATION (extra, on the out- 
ride . and vat, a vessel * Lai.), a term ap- 
»>lhd to fluids when out of their proper 
vessels Thus, when blood Is thiown out 
on the brain. It Is said to be extravasated 

EXTHE'MK text remits, the last • Lat.), In 
Logic, the mine as term In a syllogism, j 


the extremes are the terms of the conclu- 
sion : the major or greater extreme being 
that found In tlie mai<*r proposition, and 
the motor, or lens extreme, that found In 
the minor proposition Tims, in ‘ Man is ail 
animal Henry is a man. then-fore Henry 
Is an animal, ’ the word annual 1* the 
gre.i , Hei tin 

and man tin medium The sublet t and 
piedu ate nr< tlie extremes of (proposition, 

the « opula t*i nigplmtd betwieu them 

In M il In in, il n v, tin tHrenns me tin tlist 
and h*>l terms of a pi opoi t ion or *ei ies 

EXTItE'ME UNCTION, mu of the seven 
sa< ramentsof the Rom hi Citholic church 
It consists In the nnoinrmg v irlous parrs 
of the body, and the rt citation of ceii.iln 
players, and Is supposed to ele.iuse fiom 
sins not expiated by other means It de- 
rives its n.uiu from the tact, that It is not 
administered unless there is some reaso 
de it,h 
e in dm 

I of do illi fiom m< kness , and, therefore, 

Wt never ro lived In those who are con 
deinned to (hath juridically, or who 
about to enibai k in any cntcrpi ise, howey 1 1 
penlous. 

| EXTHEM'irV (erlrenulni Lat \ In 
I Palming and Sculpture, tin extreiadn s ol 

the body are tin* bead, hauns, and feet 

In Anatomy, till-* term Is applied to the 
limbs, as distinguishing them from tin 
other divisions of the animal, t lit* head am 1 
trunk 

EXU'VI .13 (Lat ), in Natural History, tin- 
cast sklris, shells, or coverings of animals 

EV'AS (niais, simple Fr ), in Falconry, 
a young hawk Just taken from the nest, 
not able to pioeure Its own food It is a 
i ontr.u : loti of faueon wain 

EYE iCttfif ), In Anal >tny , the organ 
of sight amongst mammals It ((insists of 
many parts Tlie outermost membram ol 
tlie ball of the eye Is calhd tlie ulrrnhi 
t skleroo , I harden Gr ), and to till* tlie mils 
cIcb that inmi the eye are attached Its 
Internal surface R lined by the rhoiuid (so 
called from a fancied resemblance to 
anothei tnenihram, termed chorion : Or ), 
and this is continuous with the ins, a mov- 
able curtain limiting in tin aqueous humour, 
with a rounded opening at its middle, | 
known as the pupil This opening is con 
tinually varying when the eyelids are sepa 
rated, according to tlie quantity of light 
When the light is strong the pupil is made 
smaller , when the light Is less abundant. It 
is enlarged The crystalline lens Is » pellu- 
cid body', eiu lowed in a delicate topside, and 
placed in the concave depression of the 
front of the inti eons humour, a li in spa rent 
and pellucid pulpy matter, lining the hall of 
the eye behind the tens, and <overed ex- 
ternally by the hyaloid or arachnoid mem- 
brane Tlie optic nerve enters the back of 
the eyeball by a perforation in the sclerotic 
and choroid (oats, and Is spread on the 
posterior and inferior surface of the latter, 
forming a netvous expansion, termed the 
The eye is moved by six muscles. 

In speaking of the mechanism of the orgHn 
if vision, we may not improperly liken It to 
a natural camera obacura, piovided with a 
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| lens, whjch, at the back of the eye, forint a 
pldure on the retina When the lens is 
| too convex, the picture falls short of the 
nerve, and the person Is short-sighted 
( when the plctuie tetiel« to form beyond the 
nerve, owing to the lens not being sulll- 
elently convex, then the person is long- 
sighted In the llisf case, a concave glass 
is required, and in the latter a convex, as m 
I age d persons The prim ipal apjmutayes of 
■ tiie eye are the# ;/i/##frc,wiili their alia* or eve- 
i lashes ; the hu hrjnnal plaints, vv life h secrete 
1 the I ears; the tun ten i mijunctna, a thin trans- 
parent niembi.uie, v\ hu li lim s i he posterior 
I surface ot the evelidsand tlie liont piut of 
, the evehall Its outer suif.ice m always 
moist The .small red tuben le at, the* him 1 
angle of the evelids is c ailed the tea iinrulu 
iin hiymnh*, In front and without which ,ue 
the iperturcs know n as panda tachrymalia, 
.me situ it e on each lid opposite the other 
These are the external openings of the ' 
i lachrymal duds, along which the lens 
j tiavel from the lachrymal .sccr, a niemht »- 
J nous bag, situate at the inner angle of the 

i orbit Kv E, in Architecture, anj round 

1 window m »de In a pedlme nt, an idle, the 
reins of a vault, At. — - Kv k, in (.ardening, 
i a sin ill bud or shoot. Insert c il Into a tree, 

J hi iv, i\ «’1 graft -Kyi of i volute, t In* 

; centre of the volute, or that point In ulncli 


, I 

[facade | 1 

the helix or spiral of which It Is formed | 

commences Eyk of an anchor, the hole I 

by whioh the ring of the anchor Is put Into 

the shank Kyfs of a ship, the parts . 

which lie near the hawselioles, pat Ocularly 
in the lower compartments - Eye of a ' | 
dmm , an aperture in the top of a dome, as 
that of the Pantheon In Home, or of St 
P nil’s in London , it is usual!} covered with ' 
a hint ci n. 

K Y'EHOLT, m ships, a bar or bolt of iron, 
with an eje, formed to be drneu into the 
deck or sides, for the puipose of hooking 
tac kle to 

KY'E BRIGHT, the common name of au 
b nglish wild plant, belonging to flic* genus 
Luphrtibta, nat oid Srrojihnloriacnr Jt 
was at. one time* supposed to be i lTleae tous 
in diseases of the eye* 

I.YE'-PIKPE, tin* h‘us or combination of 
le*n»e*>-, placed next the eje, m telescopes 
and microscope's 

EYM’-bEllVlOH, ernne performed only 
while* under the Insj.e cilou of an emploje r 

KYREi/’r , from it mere, on a jourm*} , 
Lai i, all old law te*im applied to judges whe*n 
tiavellmg through the* country to admin is- i 
ter justice They were tln*ii e ailed justices 1 
in ore ! 

KY'HTK, ot El 'R> ic^.iuegg Tent i.tho 
nest of a biid of pro) | 


Ettrrari) CrratfuriL 


i 
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F, the sixth letter of the English and 
I atin alphabc'is, is a lahio-dental aspirate, 
funned h) placing the ui’pcr t»*e*th on the 
in tier Up, while emitting the bie*ath Its 
kindred le*tti*r is c, which is distinguished 
fr an it ch telly by being more vocal Tin* 
b mans boriowed tlie* dnmmwia or P of 
tin Greeks, and used it inverted for some 
i line- , thus, j, for V consonant, ns PI j I for 
Pi VI Some have* supposed that this w r as 
l ei me first by Claudius, hut many insert p- 
I tons belonging to periods much anterior 
1 to hts time exhibit this singular use of 
tie* letter a s ail abbrev lafion on medals, 
monuments, At , F stands foi Fainas, Fu- 
i n<y, Felix, Fauxtir*, Ac— With merchants, 
It signifies folio (page), K, in medical pre- 
scriptions and on documents, Is often used 
for flat (let It be made or done). It also 
stands for Pillow, as F.AS Frntemitatis 
Antiqaarioriau Forms (Fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society). F, as a nuniei al, with the 
ltomans, signified 40; and with a dash over 

it, 40,000. In Music, / over a line means 

forte ; ff fortissimo or molto forte , and F is 
tin* nominal of the fourth note In the na- 
tuial diatonic scale of C 
| FA, in Music, otic of the syllables Invented 

I Guido Aretlno, to mark the fourth note 
| (F) of the modern Beale, which rises thus • 

I ul (do), re, mi, fa, &c. 

an ^Pl*het signifying that line 
u mllltarv tactics which declines the risk- 


ing of a battle In the open Held, but seeks 
evei) opportunity of harassing the enemy 
bi e ounte'rmarches, ambuscades, A e. It is 
so called from y Fu.1 uus Maximus, the llo 
in in gemenP opposed to Hannibal 

F V'BI c' *»’t Ja: Lai ), a short fictitious 
naiiatiem, forming a didaetic allegory 
Fibles are congenial with <m undeveloped 
stage of thought, tliej pleased the man of 
eailj time's and the children of modem 
d.ijs .lot haul’s fable of the trees is the 
oldest that is extant Nat ban’s fable of the 
pool man Is next m antiquity We find 
JKsop in the most distant ages of (J recce , 
and in the* early days of the Roman com 
monwcalth, we read of a mutiny appeased 
by the fable of the belly and the* members 
- — Faiu.k, the plot or an epic or diamatic 
poem this, according to Aristotle, is the* 
principal part, and, as it were, the soul of 
the* entire poem 

FAR'D LOUS A(1 F. ( fubulosiis, from fabula, 
a fictitious narrative* Lot ), that period In 
the history of every nation in which super 
natural events are represented to have 
happened Tlie fabulous age of Greece and 
Koine is called also the heroic age. 

FAQA'DE ( Fr .), In Architecture, the front 
or fue'e of an edifice As, In most build 
lugs, only one side Ib conspicuous, via 
that which faces the street, and usually con- 
tains the principal entrance, this lias been, I 
in a special manner, denominated the facade j 
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J FACE! (/V.), In Geometry, on*' *»f tlie 

plane surfaces* of a polyhedron In Foi- 

i till cation, n line of rampart, 01 the extent 
between the two outermost points of two 
ml I. teen t bastions 

I FA'OKTS (farettes Pr), small faces or 
planes In brilliant and rose diamonds 
FA'CI AL LINE or AN'GLE These 
cerms aie used m desciibtng the conforma- 
tion that exists in the bones of the Lie* 

A small angle indicates plop** ting taws, a 
| high angle, that the forehead nv**i hangs 
i the jaws Suppose a si raiglil line drawn at 
the base of the skull from the greet otn- 
, pita! cavltv across tlie external oiifhe of 
the ear to the bottom of the* nose If w* 
di i\v another straight line from the bottom 
1 ol the nose, or from the roots of the* nppei 
initsoi teeth, to the forehead, then both 
liiu-s will form an angle, which w ill he more 
a* ute In brutes, the less the shape of their 
face resembles that of men In apes, 
this angle is only fiotn 45° to 00 1 , In the 
orang-outang, fiV , in the skull of a negro, 
about 70 fJ ; In a European, from 7.*P to Ka ’ 
In Grecian statue's, this angle ordinarily 
amounts to 90 >, that is a right tingle 
i FA'OTES HI IM’OCTLAT'fCA (Hippocratic 
face: Lat ), In Medium*, that dealhhkt 
appearanc** win* h consists hi the nostnK 
| being sharp, the eje«* hollow, the temples 
J low, the ups of tin* eais contracted, the 
| forehead dry and wrinkled, and the coin- 
1 plexlon pale or livid It Is so called from 
Hippocrates, by whom it lias been so cor- 
lectly desr 1 1 bed In his 

. FAC-HIM'ILE c/a cere, to mnk«>, and tu- 
t'lile, like Lat ), an Imitation of an oiigmal 
I in all its trails and peculi critics 

FACTION ifactio. Lot), In Antiquity, 

, ope of the troops or companies of cont- 
1 ha rants In games of the circus They were 
I four in number; the green . blue, red, and 
white, to which the purple and yellow were 

I added by Domltmn F yrrioji, m modern 

| nines, a party in political society, combined 
■ or acting in union, in opposition to the 
government The term Is usually, hut not 
necessarilj, applied to a minority, and is 
now employed in an opprobrious vense 
1 FACTITIOUS ( factitim , artificial. Lat), 
j In Chemistry, Ac , anv epithet for wliat is 
made by art, tu distinction from what is 
I pi minted by nature, us, factdiom tiiina 
\ ha*- 

i FACTOR (a maker* Lat — he Is a maker 
, of bargains), in Commerce*, an agent em- 
ploved to dispose of goods, consigned or 
delivered to him by or for a principal, and 
1 paid by a commission He may buy or 
sell for his pi In el pal In hlsow n name, whilst 
a looker must always mine* his principal. 
He la entrusted with the* possession, eon- 
tiol, and disposal of the goods He has a 
apodal property In them, and a lien on 
them for what may he owing to him He 
, may pledge the goods for advances, made 
on account of the joint ipal, or for ad- 
vances to himself as far as his lien extends. 
A factor is liable criminally for pledging 
goods for his own benefit in violation of 
I good faith A buyer or pawnee without 
i notice is protected in hfs dealings with a 
• factor, who has possession of billH of lading. 


wat rants, <tc, , and his bouA fide contracts > 
an* valid i 

FAC' n )UY {/actura, a making : Laf.), an , 
establishment supplied with machinery for | 
the purpose of carrying on any branch of 
inanufa* lure Until 1802, no statutes ex- 
isted leg.irdlng the employ ment of children 
in mills or factories In 1833, Inspectors 
of fa* tones w ei e appointed ; and It was pro- 
hibited by law to t mplov any young person 
, or teiuale under eighteen years of age hi 
• any factory, before six in the morning or 
'after sir m the afternoon, or on Satur- 
day* alter two in the afternoon; and all 

■ young persons under thirteen years of acre* , 
.lie hound to hi Lend school during some , 
I>c*iiod *'f tin* d«i\ 

, FAC'ULAS ( Jtuuln , a Httlo torch: Lat), | 
in Astronomy, a name given to certain 
bright spots in tin* sun. 

FAC'ULTY (farullaa : Lat), a term used 
to denote the powers or capacities of tin 
human mind, viz understanding, will, 
memoiy, imagination, <fcc. If it be a 
power exerted by the body alone, it ia called 
a coipanal or animal faculty, if It belong 
to the mind, it is called a rational faculty , 
and it m iy further he distinguished into 
a natural faculty, or that by which Lhe 
hod} Is nounshed, and a vital, or that by ; 
wlih h life is preserve d, &c— Fact in \, i 1 
term applied to the different departments 
of a universlt}, divided acc-ordlng to the* | 
aits and sciences taught there In mii-t 
universities there are four faculties of , 
arts, including liumanit} and philosophy , ; 

of theology, of physic, and of civil law j 
Tlie d< grees In the several faculties of out 
universities nr* those of bachelor, m ister, 
.iiiddmtor— FACfit/lY, in Law-.apriv flee* 
gi mted to a person, bj favour mid indul j 
gence, of iloing that whnh, by the Hlritt | 

I I* ttei of the law, lie ought not to do I 

1 Faculty op* Ai>vocatkk, a term ai»i*)i«*d to 
the lolh ge or society of advocates in Scot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the 
court ot session, justiciary, and cxchcquei 
Their elective president is termod Dean oj 
Faculty 

i F.K'CKB ( Lat ), in Cliemistry, dregs, lm- 

■ purities, or sediment. that settles at the 

, bottom after distill it Ion, fermentation, &r | 
i FA'GUS (Lat), In Botany, a genus of | 
plants, nat ord. (Jnri/lacccr, including the 
< ommnii beech tree F sytnatica, which rises 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet, its 
Uowet* are prod u* eilni globular catkins, and 

■ are succeeded !>} angular fruit called mast, 
i which, like a* orns, serves as food forsu inc 

I Its haik has a pe« ullar silvery appearanc**, 

I whnh. added to the gracefulness of its 
j growth and the elegance of its foliage r« n 
ders It a be mtlful object in forest seeneiv 
Its wood is much emploj ed iii turnery and 1 
for * him s 

FAIII/KRZ, in Mineralogy, grey copper 
ore, sometimes called tetrahedral copper 
P) riles 

FAH'LUNITK (because found at Fahlun), 
in Mineralogy, a sub-species of octahedral 
Corundum. It Is a hydrated silicate of ; 
alumina 

FAl'ENCE, or Imitation Poroklain, a 
kind of pottery, superior to the common j 
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; sorts m its glazing, beauty of form, and rich- FAI.CA'DF. ( fair , a sickle: Lai., from 

' nos ol paint mg It domed its name from the form assumed hy the horse’s logs), in 
tin. town of Facn/n, in liomagn 1, where It Horsemanship, tlie act hy which the horse 
Msiid to have boon invented In 1209 It tliiows himself upon his hnuin lies , as in 
mulled its highest pei fi » 1 ion in the 16th very quit k curvets 
; (ontuiy; and some pieces which were F \ LTJATET) ( falcatu *, s< j thoshaped . 
punted hy the great arti"ts of the p< imd Lat ), an epithet for anything in the form 
aiohlghlj valued as moil lunentB of earl j <11 1 of a sickle thus, the moon is said to he 
FAIN I S (Vfl//er, lo fade away Fr), in tin talcah d win n she appears home d 
distillation of whiAev , the* wc ik spuituom FAL’tlHlON \lauthnn, fi > , Horn /« hr, a 
luiuor that runs oil Hi -t and bed tiom 1 lie sickle Lat ), a kind of sword, having it" ! 

; still Tins <rude spun is much impn ~ r txtiemiiv t urm d up Miinrw hat like .1 hook 1 
lilted wiMi lietid essential oil, and i-thui- FU/t’IKOKM PROVES", < jtiljr, a sickl- , J 
lore \or> unwjiolosoiiM and fauna, a form Lat), in Anitomj, 1 , 

FAllt (tn~ue, holulavs La' >, a kind of process of Die dam nuttet , in the form ol a 
m irket, on an extensive s, it* . united to mi U» It m jiarates the two hemispheres of 
1 1 town, hj pnvlh ge, (01 tin morespiedv ’tin hraui 
.uni t ommodious piov idiie; ol sin ii timer" FAl'to ci fahon, from fair, a sii kle 1 
.i" the pkue stands in mad ol 'I In most Lat . on .u vomit <•! tin sli.ipi of its hill., in j 
1 in pot taut fairs now held me pmbablv t ho-t 01 tmlmlngv , a genii" of am ipiti me diurn il 
■ 1 (iiiin.iny, and part u 11! irlv of heip-e buds Tlie> .ue i h.uai tu ireil hv a powetful 
\\ Ik 1 e hooks foi in - > lmpoi tant a hiaiu li ut he ik, genei.tllj at nn d w trli a kind of tooth 
<>!iimeue Hut neil her at home 1101 abroad on < .11 h "idi.m.u tlx* apev , their wings ; 

< in then hnvHtlu impoitnncc they lormeih an *trong, hm*', and pointed, and tiny 
Ir id, hei nine 1 lie i ommuiiii alion betw’cc n in lemirkahle ioi coinage and aitivity | 
ilillen ut. place" is now so ea-»\, th it met-, 'I lie sitperriiiai v arch pn*Mt" above the 
• li nidisi m i\ he le.ielily ohtdind din 1 five, giving them a hold and tine Hi nine 
liom tin lot dity 111 whuii it is produced 01 phjsioguomv }InM of them "iib-aH on liv- 
111. mill n luted At ail fans in Id within ten liar pro Tlieir ilrst plumage diilers fn»m 1' 
mih » ot Temple H ir, business and amuse th it of 111 iturity, wlm li is not u«iumdh<- | 
meiitsof t\t i> kind must ce.i'i'at ll n’dmk foie the third or lourth ye.u , hut so i.ipid 
m I he » \ (*111114, mil not. lenuiiinein e holme 1" the growth of Hie true tali oils, that in ( 
t> o’< lock in tin morning. three months the young cquil tin* old ones 

FAl'lti ( Jirlitli Sat ), an Ituaginuy spirit , In sue The female is geneinllv one-tlnrd 
"r linin’ Fan K " were supposed to i""unn* 1 larger than the male Them are several | 
a hum m fotm, 1 hough they were of m o\- 1 speiics m the British isles, the best known j 
iron it l\ dimin u live site , toliedi -tmguished 1 of wlm h ate the (lyr f ih on (fi\ Islandicus), 
by ivnnetvof lain. istn .il actions, good 01 the IViegune falcon (F paegnnus), tlie 
had , and always to exert iso a magic powi 1 Ilolihv (F snhbideo), the Aleilm (F a salon), j! 

iv ei mortals In nn ago of ignorance, tin , and the Kestrel (F tiuninn ulus) InHir- , 

imagination easily suhstitntes a poetu il aldiy, 1 lie fait on is Usually leprtseuted on !■ 
nnthoiogj 111 the place of nitur.il cauw " ; coits of artus with hells on its leg", ami 
The Fata of tin* Halims, whence the nl"0 decorated with 1 hood, vitols, ring", A 1 
Freucli derived the woid ftr, is not idem 1 F ALl’ONET' ( fahonrttc, lileially a sin ill 
lied w r ith our laity , being a kind of pro- 1 fall on Ft ), a small cannon, or piece of 
phetess The Italians, as well as the Ara- oulnance used informer times, 
hums, hid stones of a t ountry inhabited I F\L'0O\ltY (falea, a fait on Lat), the 
by fairies -- Faiky Kino or Culci.k, 1 m t of training all kinds of haw ks, hut more 
i phenomenon fieiiuently seen in the especially the Falco peregrin its, called flic j 
Helds, consisting of n bare, and seemingly p< for the sport o’ hawking Tins 

beaten track, round 11 « in alar space, co- w is much practised in Europe and Asia in 
veietl with glass, and formerly ascribed to tin* chivalric ages, and continued af.ivoui J , 
I lie dances of the fairies It has been sup- ite amusement till the 17l!i tent my ; but 1 lie , 
l'>s<d by some, tint these imgs are the Invention of flrcamis gradually superseded 
etfei t ol lightning, hut a mote rational it. ‘ In the language of Fa Icotirj says Yat- 
theory ascribes them to a kind of fungus, jell, ‘the female peregrine is exclusively 
which grows in a circle from the ccntie called the Falcon, audon account of hor 
ontvvaids, destroying the glass as it ex ! gi eater size, pow ei , and coinage. Is usually 
tends The Interior of the 1 tri le, being en ; Mow n at heions mid dutks. The male pere- 
riclietl by the decayed roots of the fungi, 1- . gi me being sometimes oiie*-Uurd ’ess tli.m 
soon ( ovei ed again w 1 tli v culuie. tlie ictnnle, is called tho ticri el or tlercelet, 

1 FAKIR' or FAQU1U' (poor At aft), a 1 and Is more frequently flown at partridges 
dt voice, or Indian monk The fakirs arc a 1 ami sometimes at magpies.’ In France, Eng- 
kuid of lunatics in the East Judies, who j land, and Germany, falconry was at one time 
! r <h-lrc from the world and give them-ehes 1 in mu h higli esteem, that during the reign 
, up to conleni]>lation Their great aim is to of Frauds 1. of France, his grand falconer 

1 gain the veneration of tlie world by their ■ received a salaiy of 4,000 llvres a year, had 

absurd and cruel penances, outdoing even under him fifteen noblemen and fifty fal- 
thc mortifications and sev critics of the an- coners, and enjoyed the privilege of hawking 
clcntanchoiets Some of them mangle then ! througli the wliole kingdom at pleasure. 

1 bodies with scourges and knives; otheis|liis entire establishment, which cost an- 
hover lie dowm ; and others leinain all their j rmally about 40,000 livres, attended the 
, jives In one poatuie. Someclasses of them, j kiug wherever he went, and those who were 

j 1 however, avoid these absurdities. I distinguished for their skill iu the sport 
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1 ! \\ ere loaded with royal favours I n England, 
J also, fak miry was wreath \ allied as a rern*- 
! a l ion , ami there is to tins day an lieiedil.u \ 
grand f ilt oner (the Duke of St Allwii’s), 
who, hy virtue of Ills office, present'* iho 
j soxmreign xxith a east of fall ons on thedaj 
of the coronation A similar servo e is pet- 
formed In the person who repnsents the 
Stanley family. In the Ish of Man 

FAJ/DAGE ( taldagnnn Mod Lot ; fiom 
fold, a fold : Nn r\ a privilege wlui h < ei tain 
lot da anciently ie->etxid to tlieinsehes of 
setting up folds fot sheep in any Helds 
within theli manors, the hotter to manure 
them 

FA 1/LACY {fit Harm, deceit Ltd ». a lo- 
go al ai Lillee, or an argument framed so as 
todeeene; a sophism. The woid is now 
fieiiuentlv employed erroneously to signify 
,1 simple mistake 

FALT/1NG SICK 'NESS [See El’ihEPSYj 

FALI/ING STARS fRee Afuoljtks ] 

FALLOTIAN TUBES, In Amitom>, two 
uinds oi duets arising in the womh and 
teimin.iting in tin ovailum Thex risen eii 
i heir name from Gabriel Fallopius, a cele- 
l nateil Italian anatomist and phjsirian of 
the Kith iimtun, who is said to have tlrst 
asiertaineil their ofllie 

FA I /LOW (falrwr, pale yellow: Stur ), a 
term applied to land which is left unetilti- 
\ a fed fot one or more years A naked fallow 
i-! one in winch the soil remains n whole 
jear without any kind of i rop. A turnip or 
(/teen crop fallow is one in which the land is 
left Idle from linixent till the beginning of 
summer, anil is then sown with turnips, or 
similar i rops. In rows Fallow mg was prac- 
tised hy the Romans, and it was xerx iom- 
1 1 1 on among ourselves until the middk of 
tlie last century But where a proper rota- 
tion is adopted, fallowing Is unnei e«sary, 
except in strong i lavs, and p>ohahl> not 
even in tliese, if thex are ptoperh drained 
1 FAT/LOW-DKEit (same deni i, the Dama 
1 vulgaris of zoologists It has a biownlsh 
hay colour with pale spots Its horns ate 
broad and pahnated : tlielr extremities point 
a little forward, and are branched on the 
hinder sides , unlike the stag, every hraritli 
of whose horn is shaped like the stem that 
supports it, the fallow-deer has two sharp 
and slender brow antlers, and above Lhtm 
two small slender branches. These horns 
are made into knife-handles, and similar 
articles This animal usually forms one of 
I the ornaments of English parks. Persia is 
Its native country. 

FALSE OA'DENCE Ifalsns, false Lai ), In 
Music, one in whhh the bass ilses a tone 
or semitone, instead of rising a fourth or 
falling a fifth. 

FALSE KEEL, the timber added below 
the main keel, both as a defence and as a 
means of making the ship hold a better 
wind 

FALSE ROOF, in Carpentry, that part of 
a house which is between the roof and the 
covering 

FALSETTO (Ital), in Music, that species 
of voice in a man, the compass of which 
lleB above his natural voice. 

I FAMILIAR SPIRITS ( famillan * , faini- 
j liar: i/oL), demons, or evil spirits, supposed 


to he con t hum ll\ within o ill, and at the 
serxicenf tin ir mnsiers , sometimes under 
an assumed shape, sometimes compelled by 
niagual skill, and somi times doing volun- 
taij serxiie in Easti rn stories, nothing 
is more i minium than l he mein ion of magic 
geniK, rings, Ai . to wliiih are attached 
genii, somel lines good, somet lines bad The 
genius or danndn, which Soi rates and some 
other (i lebrated ancients were said to have , 
had as i mnpanlmi-, was a kind ol familiar 
FA AIM LY ( lamiltn Lat ), in Natural His- I 
tor\,a tube of animals or vegetables allied 
to cat b otlu i b\ icrtain distinctive ch.iritc- 

terist b s Famii \ ofiM’kxi-s, in Matin'- , 

in ilu ■«, a i lingeries of ‘.ixei.il kinds of 
i urx es, all of xx Inch are di lined b> the same 
i <iii.itioii.hut in a dilfen nt manner, accord- , 
mg to their different orders. 

FAN AT'IP t f mint a ns, horn fan tint, n tem- 
ple Ltd ), an ctithushistu visionary person, 
who, in t cligioiis in it let'-, adopts extraxa 
gant opinions Tlie (wpie-mlon xxjis jiii- 
i icntlx gixen to a set of prophetic priests, 
x\ ho pissed their time m tetnph s (/arm), 
and Jienig often si i/ed with a kind ol e n 
thusiastn, as if Inspired hy the dix’inltx, 

< xhilnti (l wild and frantic gestures 

FAN DAN 'GO, au old Spanish dance, xvliii It 
proeeedsgrailuallv, from as'oxv and uniform, 
to tlie most lixily motion It is seldom 
daneedhiiL.it tlie the itr« ,a»n! in the pai I ies 
of the lower elassus not is it, in these r.i'-i «. 
even customar> to dance it with those \o 
luptiioiiK looks and attitudes wiileli distm 
gulsh the true fandango There 1* mint lit r 
species of fandango, called the bnhio, tin 
motions and steps of wliiih ate slow and 
sedate. Init grow rather more livel.x IowmkIs 
the end In tliese dances the time Is beaten 
hi castanets 

FANFMPE (Fr), a slurt, llVeiv, loud, 
mid xx.ulike pnio of music, ionipo-ed fm 
trumpets and kettle-di urns Also, short 
lixely pieces, pi rformed on hunting-horns. 

In the chase Ftom It are derived fanfaron, 
a lmastei, and fanfaronade, boasting 
FAN-PA LMS, p Unis with leaves like fans. 
[See Pa i.kt | I 

KANTA'SI A i a f.'incv ; Ital.), in Mush, 
the name generally gixen to a spei ies of 
i oinposltimi, supposed lo be struck off In . 
the heat of the imagination, mid iu which | 
the composer is allowed to give free range 
to Ills ideas, unconflned by the rules of 
si lenu Borne limit the term to mere ex- 
temporaneous effusions, width are H.uisi- 
tive ami evanescent; differing ftom the 
capntao In this that though the latter is 
wild, it Is the result of premeditation, and 
becomes permanent ; whereas the fantasia, 
when finished, ’s thought of no more 
FAROE ifarcire, to stuff: Ltd.), a dramatic 
piece or entertainment, of a low, comic cha- 
racter. It was originally a droll, or petty 
show, exhibited by mountebanks and their 
buffoons in the open streets to gather tlie 1 
people together. It lias, however, long 
been removed to the theatre; and instead ; 
of being performed by merry-andrews, to 
amuse the rabble, is acted by comedians, 
and has become the entertainment of a i 
polished audience. As the aim of a Caress I 
is to promote mirth, the dialogue is not 
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lotlnrd, m>r i* there any oppmi unity Inst 
to ixiite laughter, Imm vcr wild or ixtr-i- 
\ orant tlu> plot, or howexci ridiculous tin* 
i h ir.u tiis The fin ci is restrlc ted to three 
mis, and ficijuentlx ioniums only two 
The Kreiu h vaudeville loricspouds to the 
English l.n c e 

FAItl'NA (Lot i, the me.il) .lUitmn n of 
coiiulgtiins It consists i hi< II) of starch 

IMJI'JI EKS-Cl/NEKAL Tin s ( weic pri- 
sons who, under Hie old Fiem h niou.iuliy, 
l,ii rued l lie gnx erntnent taxes . th.it is, they 
pud <i (iriuin sum into ihi tri ,isuix, and 
then collided the taxis on their own ac- 
louiit In J7US these contractors woic 
foiuied into a (omp.un Although they 
Meie ,<t a x.i-t expense in tlr* < oiled ion, 
lhe\ m.idi I n>.n piotlls One ( liief r uise ol 
t*n Itevolulion was tin oppre*si\ e li.ttUH 
ol the taxes tliti- (olleited, and 1») III it 
oiitlueak the firmu le-tn in ian i weie sxn pt 
aw i\ 

I Mi 'I! II 1 , 1! V ( Jen ni, a f u i ier , limn ft i , 
non /•'/ ) the, ut of preventing or lining 
tin ill sea si ^<d hoi si's ’i'lils Isiiom gent ullj 
* ,i 1 1 i'll Hie ntirnmni art, and tin smith 
xxIiom business K Is to shoe hoi si*s i<* de- 
nomip.iti d .i I ii i ier 

FAS'CEb </,«/ ), m Roman Anthiuitj, 
humlles of mils, xxlth nil axe ping i ting 
fiom oil' ipd or (Mih bundle, mid can nil 
h\ ollh eis (ailed hetoTi, hetoii i misuls ,iml 
ot In is 'Ibex were popul irlx hi hexed to 
h iv i been di ii\ i il fiom l he knots, anil t lu*y 
vm re consult i ed emblems of supreme jam 1 1 , 
tin a\i -ignifx lint the pinxei to ilecapitati , 
and tin ioiIs the power to heat the < iimlnal, 
as xxas iiRiial hefoie capit il execution The 
i ix i< pi.rtms luul txvo fasces, ptoconsulR 
and ]nox ini ial prirtms six, < misuls txxelx e, 
and du tators tx\eni>-fmir The consuls 
Ii id nil their fasi e» in turn 

FAS'CIA (Hal), In Ah hitecture, an) flat 
memhei having a con sidei able Ineadth and 
hut n small projicture, as the band of an 
si chit rave, larmier, Ai - — In Aslionomx, 
the bright stupes or belts observed on the 
discs of smne planets, partliMlatl) Jupiter 
— In Anatom), tlie tendinous expansions 
of the must h»s 

I I AKClC'Ul.lTE ( faxcuttlu * , h bundle 
Lnt , and lit hurt, a stone Cl >, in Alirieia- 
Iojjtx a varietj of fibrous hornblende, of a 
fast ii ulnr structuic 

F XROKFULUH <a bundle hnt.\ in Medi- 
cine, denotes a bandful, m, an online to 
some, as much as ian lie tHkm up In the 

aim xx hen bent Fasciculus, hi lioianx, 

a spec u*s of Inflorescence similar to tin* 
coixmbus, except that the expansion is 
centrifugal instead of centripetal 

FASCINATION (Jascinatio • Lot), the 
fact of being charmed, opeiated upon, oi 
Influenced by the look of certain poisons- 
it is genera llv taken In an evil sense. A 
belief In Iasi illation appeals to haxe been 
verj general!) prevalent in most ages und 
» ouni lies. Until xery recently. It was 
prevalent among the Siotih Highlanders 
nml the Inhabitants of the western islands, 
xvhere the fear of the evil eye has led to 
various precautions against Its Influence , 
mid in some remote districts it is not even 
/ct extinct. In Turkey, when a child Is horn. 


ClTASUni. [fat 

li is imimilialit) laid in the cradle and 
bndi d xx it Ii amidol-, xx bile the most ahsuid 
i eienimnes are u-iil to jnotectit from tint 
noxious fast m.il wm of somi mvisihle de- 
mon Nil), tin ivil exe Is there tea red at 
all times, and supposed to afflei t pel nous of 
all ages, who, b> their piospmtx, ma> he 
the oh|e« is of env) It ise<|Uillx ,i souno 
of teiror to the loMer orders at JSapli s 
FAS'CINI'N < Fi ), in Fm titii atioii, sm ill 
hi, mi lies, oi hax uis, hound up m huudli s, 
and used m laising batlenes, tilling up 
moats, binding inmp.ui* xxhere the earth 
is had, making pai ipets, Ac 

FAMl'loVI’I KChS, in ships, the hind- 
most timlx is xx im h tf rnnnatethe breadth, 
ami bum the sh ipi ol the stun 

F Whl I I , in Mmeialogv, i variety of 
augiti, found in Fti^fti, in (liel)io) 

I' ASTI (//it i, in Alili(|iiit), the name 
gixen to the Kom.iii call lulu, m xxhnli 
xxeie s( t doxx n all d ix - ol Je i-t-, jileadmgs, 
gillies, itiemoiili-, tin* li lines of publii 
ofllieis, and the diffiiint impm t.itit mnt- 
ti i s, i h nigi 'ihle e,u Ii xeai Ovid xxiote a j 
poem, dfsi 1 1 lung the Koman b*-t ixals, then 
oiigin. Am , Iml mil) halt ot it lias mine 
down to us 

FASI’S (fiutni, to fast C,n I, ov (.<siou.il 
al>«t im iin fiom loot!, on di\s Mppmniul 
bx piihln mil hm K) to lie ole-ei xed in last 
mg and liiiin.li.il ion Solemn la-ls li,m 
hi en ohsei Xi d in all agi - and lial toils, espe | 
Mill) in limes of mmnning and afllu tlmi | 
The .lexxs, besides their stated fist i'a)s 1 
oi i asimiallx enjoined otheis m the time of 
in x puhlu calamity Tliev xx ei e ohsei x i d 
upon tlie set mid and fltth da)s of thexveik, 
beginning an lioui befoie sunset, and i mi- 
I liiuitig till midnight of the following dnx 
The Jews, on these occasions, alxxa)s xxme 
saekelathnew their skins, rent then clothes, 
xx hii h were of coarse xxhite stutr, sprinkled 
ashes on their heads, xvent barefoot, nml 
nt ither xxashed tlieir hands mu anointed 
their bodies ns usual The) fhiouged the 
temple, made long and mournful prajers, 
and had every external appeara n e of hu 
inillaiion and dejection Inmdei to lender 
tlieir nhstliicnre (omplete, tliex were al- 
lowed to eat nothing at night hut a little 
bread dipped in xwntcr, xvith some salt for 
seasoning, unless they chose some bitter 
lieibs anil pulse In the Koman Catholic 
chuiih fu^Livy differs fiom abstinence, in 
being a refraining for a certain time fiom 
all kinds of food. The distinction w r ns not 
known in ancient times 
FAT (Jett. Oer), oleaginous matter se- 
cieteii by the blood, and deposited in the 
adipose tissues of animal bodies.— Fats 
xary in coiiBlsti nee, colour, and smell, ac- 
cording to the animals from which they arc 
obtained: thus, they are generally fluid in 
the cetaceous tribes, soft and rank-flavoured 
in the carnivorous, solid and nearly scent- 
less m the ruminants, usually white and 
copious in well-fed young animals, yellowish 
and mine scanty in the old Their consist- 
ence vai ies also according to the oigan of 
their production, being tinner under the 
skin, ami In tlio neighbourhood of the kid- 
neys, than among the movable viscera. The 
annual <>11 b and fats combine xvith the 
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j alkalis, aud fortn perfect soaps With some I blshopof Milan, d .1*»7 . Jerome. d 42o, An 
of the earths, and metallic oxides also, j giiHtlne, bishop ot Hippo, d 430 
they produce saponaceous compounds, and | FATIPOM < fa>dm ,Sax). a measure of 1 
‘•hey even facilitate the oxidation of Home , six feet, used i hlelly at sea in sounding th« 
of the metals, &b coppei and mercury, by 1 depth ot water 

the atmospheric an Animal fat is not, 1 FAPLT ( tauten • Fr), a term applied by i 
, homogeneous, but consist*, of fourproxi- miners and geologists lo a lracture m rows i 1 
mate principles, viz. ste.mne, margarine, la -uns of strata, one side of which has ! 

1 oleine, and glycerine, the two fotiucr being , In < ii deviled or deprived out of enrre- 
solid, and the two latter tlmd, at oidlnary i sjiondem « with the otliei sub In thedreat, 

1 temperatures The first. three an com- I Pennine Fiult, in the north of England, 1 
pounds of carbon, hwlrogcn, and oxygen, , tin ic is a dtileieiiee of looovardstn height , 
^tth water, the last is a compound of < u- ' between the beds on one side and the same* i 
bon, hydrogen, and ox) gen, without water beds on the ot tu i 

As to the applications of tho fnts, see Can- i FAF'N A ijaiuii, ruril deities* Lett), a 
pi.fr and Soap geiuial term by vdndi the whole of the 

F A'TALISM {futahb, fatal Lat ), the be*- animals of a uniulrv are designated Am- 

in f In an unchangeable destim, to which fauna, the birds of a p irtx ular c ouiiliy l 
c*\erj tiling is subject, or the doctrine which F \ t! NS ( Jaunt Lat), rural eh liies.anioiig 
, teaches that all events t ike plat e by an in- the Womans, represented with horns on 

, i \ liable necessity the n heed-, shaip pointed cai s, and the rest . 

FA'TA MOKU \'NA (the* fairy Morgana c>f tlnn bodies like go its They were the ! 

Itnl \ a singul.il aerial phenoiiienou mu- nniliologu d dcuu .mils of woods and In- 

snmalh seen in the straits c>C Missini uU\:tiul Iiuim u< u> ( die d -i/luin deities 
j 'I'his peculiar atmospherical lefractioii is | I- AFX, MM i; ,a lalse light F> i, a teim 1 
, not, however, altogether confined to that uh <1 m the line ai ts, and signifying tint a 
I locality having occasionally been seem mi pniinc is place d sotli.it the light falls upon 
our own roasts It consists in tin appear M iii adiiccdmi diffc ring fi mil that m 
1 anee in the air, ovc*r the surface of the* sea, , who h tin painuriias repie sc nted the liglit 1 
of multiplied images of the* objc cts mi t lie* a- thrown upon the objects it lepresents, 
surionmling coasts They are cases of an ■ or that it is entered with a might glare, ! 
unusually strong iiunnji so tint nothing can he piopc lly cllstin- 1 

FATE (fatum: Lai), destiny depending guisiied I 

mi a superior cause, ami uncontrollable FAWN’ {faun, fi mu faitiw, faw u-coloureel ' 
According to the Stoic s, every event is the Ft.), a young deer , a buck or doc of the ' 
result of fate, in the sense In which the llist year 

moderns use the word, it implies the ordu I FF/ALTY l/Uli litas, f uthfuliicas' Lat \ 
m determination of Provide nee ; In Feudal Law, an oath taken cm the ad 

FA 'THE II (wafer lit r l.aterm applied, in nnrt nice of am tenant, to he tiue to tin* 
Chinch History, to ancient aiitliois who lord of whom he held his land Piideitln 
have preserved in tlieir wntings tin* tr.idi ic mlal nMnu or tcuuics, c*\c*rj vassal or 
i ions of the Church No author who wrote ti u mt was bmiidtn ht ti ue and faithiul 
later than the 12th century is dignified with . to Ins lord, and to defend 'dm ngunst his 
the title ot father Tin* I'limitne fatbits enemies, the tenant was < nlled a Im/einan, ' 
arc usually considered to be Clemens Wo- the* land a layefet, and the superior a la ye 
marius, bishop of Koine, who d ah loo, { lonl ji 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who c] J<*7, FEASTS or FESTIVALS (fedivitas, a l 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who stiffen'd festi\ai Lat i, in a icligious sense, anin- 
. maityrdom, 167; .liistmus, wlio ‘■ulliiul versa? y times of fi isting and tlmuksgiving, i 

martyrdom at Romo, Thenphilus bisliopof such as Christmas, Easter, Ac, Among I 

Antioch, who d about iso, Irenauis, who Ciiiistians, they weie observed In the 
| suffeicd martyrdom, CIemc*nt of Alexan- church fiom the \ ory hegmning. But, in 
dim, who d about 220 , Cy pi tan, bishop of process of time, the num her became incrni- i 
] Carthage-, who suffered martvidom about v en lent I y great The English church retains 
| 218 , Ortgcn of Alexandna, who d about only the* Nat tvity, Circumcision, Epiphany, 

] 254, Gregory, bishop of Neo-Ca* -area, who Hu* dc*ath, lesiirtoctioii, and ascension of 
i d about 264 ; Dionysius, bishop oi Alexan- ■ Clirist , the piinileation andannunclallmi of 
| dria, v ho d.205; Terfullianus, who died in . the Vngin , Whit-Kunday, Tiinity Sunday, ! 
J the jeign of Alexander Seveius in the ■ the festivals of Ihemnstreiuarkableapostloa 
1 iourth century, after Christianity had been ■ and evangelists, fund All-Saints Festivals ! 
i embraced bv the emperois, tin* following are either movnhle or immovable The former 
, are enumerated as the fat tiers of the Greek depend on Easter the latter aie assigned 
or Eastern Church; Eusebius of C.esaiea, to fixed days 
! cl 340 , Athanasius, bishop of Alexandna, FEASTB OF THE AN'CIENTR These 
cl 371; Hasilms the Great, bishop of Crnsa- were conduc led with great ceremony. The 
I lea ; Gregorius Nazlanrenus, d ,t«ti ; Grego- guests wore white garments, decorated 
rius, biBhop of Nyssa, d. 3% , Cvril, bishop themselves with garlands, and often anolnt- 
I of Jerusalem, d. 386; St. John Chrysostom, ed thelioad, heard, and In east with fragrant 
1 patriarch of Constantinople, d 407 , ICplpha- oils The banquet! ng-room was also often 
I nius, bishop of Salamis.d 403, Cyril, bishop adorned with garlands, and roses were 
j of Alexandria, d 444; Ephraim the Hyrian, hung ovei the table, as the emblem of 
] d 378. Tho fathers of the Latin or Western silence, hence tho common phrase, to com- 
Church were Lai tantlus, d 316 ; Hilaries, munkeleii thing sub roetl (under the rose! 
bishop of Polctiers, d. 368 ; Ambrose, arch- The luxuiioua Homans drank out of cry* i 
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tal, amber, and the coatlv nun in (a kind *>f Inteiest, and agree to he governed by one j 
pen clain Inti oduccd by Pompc\ *, is uelhis and I In* same principle The T’nited States \ 
onyx, beryl, and elegantly y\i might gold, of Aiuenca afford an example of tins form 1 
| set with pinions stones Afiei the meal of government 

I was ended, tint e players, fem.de singer-, FEE, ESTATE IN l/eoh, cattle ,S Utr , be- 
i d.ineers, and buffoons of all kinds, aiunsed cause flieonly property in very early -t iits > , 

| lln guests, 07 the guests thcm-t |y c - joum d of soeh t\), in Law , propel ly Mgnifh-»aii In- 1 
' hi \ .u toils spm t- ,uid gmie- heritable e-t.ite In land, held of smic su- 

FKATIT'EKS i f,,hr (7rr), fon-ist of a pitlm or lord , and in this sen-o it I- «li— - 
, tube a -haft, and barbs or vane- The tube tmerni-hed trom allot! mm , wlndi is an I 
I i- a hollow , transparent, horny cxlnohi, the absolute pioperry in 1 md Tt, is the theory !i 
i Hhutt is elastic, and contains a white, diy, I of the Hugli-h law that all the lands of the \ j 
i I and \ erv light pith , the bttib-., w lib h l un m kingdom, cveptthe royal domains, are , 
j ’i uniform direction and imu m h side of lu Id in fee, oi by a tenure, of some snp< i n>r | j 
[ tin sli.il t , 'it i broad on one -ide and nai I ow . lot d, t he ab-olute oi allodial property being j 

I j on tin ol hot the bmbult"* mo attuhrd to only in the king, so that all the tenure- aie j 1 

I tin -nit - nl the barb- The feathois of stmtly feudal The mo-t, ample e-tat» a I 

|,bnd- an* pei iodic, illy ( hangi d, w bn h 1- poison can li ive 1 - Hi it of fie-*imple, oi one I 

■ | i ailed nit'iilliiui When put ol a h ither which lie lndds to himself and In- heir 

I- nit off tt doc- not glow ag mi ; andabtid general, both lineal and collateial, mile j 
who«e wings hay* been c lipped lem ilns in and female , and such an estate can be had , 
tint state till the m vt moulting season, nulv in property that is inheritable, and of | 

I wluu the old stumps aie shed, and new ■» pi nnanent n iture i*Ve condition til, or /cc- j 
I fmthois iic* produce d Che mlc ally analyzed, s tmple conditional, is when tho estate to a ,j 
1 f< itluis m i>m to possess nearly the* s*m>« man and his heirs is cpi ilitled by acoiiditiou 

1 i un— tit lie uts «s hair They may be eon-i- oi limitation, sue li as hi- paying a certain 
I den d as of four kinds 1 ciuills, or the , sum of money on a stipulator] da\ , &c Hut ij 

f* itneis of i he yylngs, 2 those which ! It Is generally unde i stood to refi i toalimi- 1 

| i "Vt r the body , *i the doy\ n which gioyvs tatioii. In the foim of donation to some 

• lo-i to tin skin,nud4 the* long mu s cif junta nlar lieu-: a-, the heirs of hi* botln i 

, the till The goose, the tiukey, and the Ftb-Faum, a kind c>f tenure yvithout '• 

| i row supply thosi of the lli-t ch-i nptl >n, homage, fe dty , oi othei service, o\< opt til if ,, 

| i mpl >yc d m w i Mine The down of the -wan mentioned m the feoffment which w i- '' 
Is sometimes much Into mulls md other it-unlh the full rent The nature of tin- 

ai tub's of dress ii itlui- no most lenuie y\ as, that if the rent \yus in airoar - 

c— tei mod foi lusls md tliev at e best yy |ic*ii or unpaid fm two years, the feoffor or | 
plucked from theliy mg Ivid, who li is done, his heirs might ha\c an a< t mil tor the l 1 - , 

; yi ry inhumanly . thine a ye u. \ 1 / m the eoyeiy of Ins | md- No giant in fee-farm , 
i spring, nild-nmnw'i. md In gum nm of bar- can now be* made , 

yisf The plmnage* of tin* i idi i-ilm k i ilh d 1 FEFI/EHK ( fithlni, to feel • Gtr.),ar Pap- | 

! cee/er-i burn, pi is-gssc*- m i sitpei mi dogne pi, m 1' utoiuology , short jointed procest-e- i 
all the* good qualities of goose down, but plot ceding fiom the mouth, and very con 
| should he* used only as a con into to heel-, spu umis in some insee ts Tlie'y are not to 
| huh'o mue h pressnio destiny s It- e'.istn it\ he e unfounded yyith antnuur, yvhleli are* | 

I I Feathers unke a e onsutet ilih n title in lointi'd bodies, situ ite'il on eai h side of the 1 

conune're'e', partie ul uh tho-eot the* nst in h head | 

heron, swan, peaeoek, tin key, goo-e, and FHEI/INU (JithU ml Ger 1, one of the fly e 

i I duck Then al-o ifloul a soiuee* of i mploy- physu.vi senses, bv which \ye obtain the \ 

. n’e*nl to the aitism- who piop.ue them lde*is of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, ji 

I I for fe*male u-e, oi 1m militm puipo-ts yut.diy and other umgihle* qualities. Till- |, 
.J Ostrich feathei s aie unpmted fmm s ( n-r is the coarsest, but at the same tune* i j 

Algiers, Tunis, Aley.mdm, M.ul.ig.i-i tu , it is the suiest of the five ; It ts besides the* ! I 
j and Senegal most uni vei sal Weseeand hear with small 

!; FEIFJl IFIKJE (Abie-.a feyei and fm/o poitieuisof mu body, but we feci witli all j 
I dm enwiiy • Gnt ), in Medicine, an appell i N.ifuic lias la-towed that general sensation 
lion given to sue li medicines as nutigde* wheiewi there aie nerves, and they .no I 
| or remove a fey er. oyonwheie, where there Is life*. All the , 

FFB'IMTAItY ( fehnunn , In the Sabine ncivous solids, yvhile antmate'd by their | . 
language, a purl 11c at lou), the second month fluids, have this general sensation, but the , 
of the year, reckoning from .l.mu u y Feb- papilla) in tlie skin, those of the flngeis in 
ruary derived Its name fi om the Ft In an, n pailieular, lime It In a in cue exquisite U 
feast, held by tbe Homans on the r»th ol elegies 1 ij 

this month, In honour of Luperius, th* gml FEINT (feigned* Fr), lu Military tac- 
of fertility, and as a purification of the hud tu*s, an attack made to conceal the ti lie one 
i In acommonyear it c misistsof only 28 days, FE'LITLE (fell*, a cat: Lut\ a family of 
hut In the bissextile y e i ar it has 2 *), on no- < inuymoiis mammals. Including the Hon, 
con nt of the Intercalary day then added to it 1 1gor, le*opard, jaguar, lynx, o.it, and other 
FETVEKAL (JOV'EUNM ISN’T (/«</»# -, a animals In Mils faintly tho oigans of de- 
league Lot), one that consists of seven I st met ion reach the’r highest development. 
Independent provinces or states, united They sue strong and agile, armed with sharp 
under one head; but the extent to which talons and teeth, set In powerful jaws. I 
such states give up tlielr Individual lights FEI/LOES Jelge • /Anil, the pieces oi I 
mav he very different, although, ns relates wood winch foim the clrcumfeience or cir J 
to general politics, they have one common < ulai pait of a wheel | 
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| FEI/LOW (felon } Sat), a wnpei lui \ called Labradonte , there is from 1 

member of a college Fellows aie, %n 8 to 11 per cent of lime present A fourth i 1 
general, graduates , and, in most caw*, arc ynnety is termed oligoihtie luitw derum- , 
obliged to abandon their fellowships at a posed state, felspar furnishes the petuntse, j 
certain time, if they do not take oideis or Ooruish alone, so much used in the , 
there are, however, lay fellowships Fel- porcelain and best potteiy manufacture* I 
lowships are Micated by the m.irnage of FELT (Jllz Ger), coarse wool, fur, or i, 

the holder In some colleges, thete is a h.ili, matted together in a peculiar way, [ 

. distinction, in point of emolument, la*- and used In the making of hats, &c The j 
tween senior and jamor fellows Fellowships method of working up such materials into ' 
are very vurious in value, Homo being worth a species of cloth, independently of either i 
1001 per annum, or less, and others fioof ; spinning or weaving, Is called felting, and 
the average is from l r >0/ to 3001 —The mem- consists m causing the hairs to interlace 
bets of most societies lueoiporufed by w it h each other, yy Inch they teadilv do by 
c hat ter for the prosecution ol sonic launch yirtucof then tench mv to curl, .uid of the ■ 

. of science are iismdlv styled fc*lIo\vs minute serratures yvitli winch they ate 

FEI/LOWSHIF (same denv), in Arilh- ringed tiirouglumt their length For this 
metii, arule hy yyhlcli the loss and gain of purpose, they are intimately mixed fo- 

c .nil particular person in a pmit-stoc k con- get her hy t lie operation of boirntii, whh h 

. cei u is discovered fs t'fTected hy means of the y ilu if Ions of 

FK'LO-DE-SK (a felon with leferencc to an elastic siring, the rapid alte i nations of 
himself * Mod hat ), in Layv, a per -on yvlio, whose motion aie |»ec ull.irh well ad iptc d to , 
being of Bound mind, and of I lie age of remove all lnegulir knots and ndbcHious , 
clisetetion, wilfully causes Ills own death among the llbres, and to dispose them in a 
The goods and chattels of a felo-de-se ire vciy light and unlfoim nias« Tills, when 
i forfeited to the king, hut tin* coroner’s juessed under cloths and leather, icadily 
1 jury, BUinnnmed to lnquhcmto the* c ause unites into a fabric of some firmness, and 
| of death, Ac , frequently savc*s the* foi- Hits is hi ought to the ptoper shape by va- 
i feituie, liy flndlng a verdict of lunacy, on nous subsequent operations 
| the supposition that it is impossible for a FELTTC'OA (Hal ),a small yessel, carrying 1 
| person in Ills senses to do a thing so con- two masts, and propelled by oars and sails 
| trarv to nature Formerly, persons pom- Also, small war-boats Feluccas arc* used 
j mining suicide were buried in tlie high- In t he Mediterranean 
way, w-ith a slake driven through the heart • FE'MALE SCREW, a screw, the spiral 

1 at present, the layv icqmrestliai thelrlntei- thicad of which 1 b cut, on the Inner surface 
ment shall take place In a burial-ground, of a hollow cylinder 
1 between the hours of nine and twelve* at > FEME COV'EltT (femme cournte, a shel- i 
night. i tiled yvoman : F> ), in Law, a inairled 

j FEI/ONY (felon , a felon: Fi , fiom fol , woman yvho !b under eo\c*it or in i hus- 
1 Sax), comprehends all crimes which, at ■ hand By I he common law of England, I he 
eominoTt law, occasion the lot feituie of h gat capacity of a woman to contract, or 
1 lands and goods, and theiefoic, stncMv sue and tie sued, sepai ate ly , ceases on hc*r 
I speaking, it includes tieason, though, in mart utsrc , and her husband becomes ac- ,| 

I I common language. It is not iimlri'tond to ( countable for hor debts existing at (bat ; 

I I do so. Its punishment, unless otherwise , time*— Fkmk role, a single woman. 

1 1 niaiked out, iH death The principal species 1 Fkmk sole mkuchant, a yvoman who car- 1 , 

I of felony are 1. Murder, manslaughter, 1 lies on trade alone, or without her hu»- | 

I i rape, and other boi Ioub erl mew against tlio . band I 

I person 2 Larceny 3 Embezzlement 1< KM'OHAL (femur, the tblgli • Jain, be- J 

4 Burglary 5 Malicious Itiiury to pi o- 1 longing to the thigh ; aw, tlie/emoru/ artery. |. 

ji pei ty, Buch as arson, liotons demolition of FEN (ft an Sax), a portion of land, In 

churches, houses, Ac 0 Forgery 7 Mam yylmli the sub-soil In constantly saturated j 
! Difences of a public nature i with wuiter, and the surface liable to be | 

FEl/BI'AR or FELD'SPAR (feld'path, overturned in wpriugand autumn Tlio soli I 
i literally field-spar • Ger,), a mineral coin- ! is genet ally dark and rich, and produces i 
pound of Bllica, alumina, and potash, with bushy crops of grass and corn. Fens can 
traces of lime, and often of oxide of Iron, seldom be drained naturally ; hut when this i 
It Is nm of the constituents of granite, is done by machinery, they are highly pro- 1 
Is softer than quartz, and usually w’hite, ductive Windmills were formeily much I 
1 greyish, or reddish The general figure employed in draining them ; hut steam Is j 
of the numerous crystals of felspar (s an now preferred, as most to be depended on. 
oblique prism, with unequally- produced KENT* I NO (dffense : Fr), tlie art of using 

l planes, wlicme number varies from four to skilfully a swcml oi foil, either in attack or 
! , ten. These prisms arc terminated by sum- defence In practising this ait, foils or 
j ! mlts, ordinarily composed of two large cul- thin swords are used, which, being blunted 
i ! minating faces, and several smallei races, ] or covered at the points, and bending 

I which seem to obey no constant I.ixv of readily, are harmless i 

I I arrangement • hence it results, that the FKN'DERS (dffendie, to defend: IV.), a | 
forms of felspar are among the most dlffl- sea term for pieces of old cable, Ac., hung 

, i cult of any to understand and describe over the sides of a ship, to prevent injur* 

I Common felspar. In which potash Is the pre- 1 from contact with other ships, 
dominant alkali, Is often called or t hot hue ; FENFS'TRA (a window* hat). In Ana 
i Where soda Is the predominant alkali. It I tmny, a term applied to two openings, or 
has n reived the name of rV> 'e In the ’ fin amnia, witliln the ear, distinguished by 
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the names of the oval and the round 
fenestra 

FEN'NEL (fennuil: Fr.), the common 
j name of the Anethamfomiciduin, an umbe 111- 
ferous plant, with a peculiar fragi am c 1 1 
, is wild in England. 

FEO'DUM, FE'OD, or FEUD ( feodum , a 
flof • Mod Led.), in Feudal Law, the right, 
which the vassal had to use and take the 
profits of land. At , rendering to hi- lend 
such fee^. duties, and services as belonged 
to military tenure liul the actual pio 
perry In it alwa\s remained Lo the lord 
FKOFF'MENT (flef. *i Hef Ft ). the old 
common law method of conveying lands 
to another In fee, that is, to him and hi- 
heir- for ever, by delivery of seisin, and 
possession of the estate granted The givet 
I- called the feoffor, and the person who Is 
thus invested ib called the feoffee This mode 
ot < on volume Is very seldom used 

FE'lt K (wild beasts Lot), in Zoology, 
an older of mammals. Including the r.ipa- 
c ions beast h, or those that subsist, mote or 
less r\< lusLely, on the tlesh of other ani- 
mals Tin*} are characterized by the pos- 
session ot manors, canine, nnd molar teeth, 
and unguleulatc extremities, without an 
opposite thumb on the forefoot, but with 
the power of rotation m the forearm It 
includes five families. Felalte, the eat- 
, lube, Utsidat, the beats, Talpultr, the 
I moles; Macropidte, the kangaroos, and 
1 Fhuudte, the seals. 

FE'ILE NATU'IUB (of a savage nat lire 
Lot), in Law, beasts and birds that arc 
i wild; as foxes, hare-, wild ducks, Ac, mi 
1 w huh no pel son can claim am propet t\. 

1 FERA'Ll A (V<ot), lu Antiquity, afestiv.il 
observed among the Uom uis in February, < 
In honour of the mane* of their deceased ' 
fi lends and relations. Dutiug the cere- 1 
monv, which consisted in making offenngs 
it, their gi aves, marriages were foi bidden, 
and the temples of the divinities shut up 
They fancied that, whilo t his festival lasted, 

I depul ted spirits suffered no pains in hell, 

| hut were pei mitted to wander about their 
graves, and feast upon the meats prepared 
for them 

FElt DIS FOUItCHJSTT'R (an Iron fork: 

I Fr.), in Heraldry, a cross, having at each 
1 , end a forked Iron, like that formetlj Used 
by sold lei s to lest their gnus cm 

FE'RIA (Lat ), nterm applied. In the Ito- 
1 mail Catholic breviary, to the several davs 
i | of the w'eek ; thus, Monday Is the fena se- 
I cunda, Tuesday the fena ieitia, and so cm 
1 FE'ItliE(LaL), In Roman Antiqnitj, hull* 

I dajs, or days upon which no business was 
I transacted. The fence weie eltliei Publicat 
j or Vt matte, the latter being obseived only 
| by families or Individuals The lentt Puh- 
| here were divided Into Ferae Statute, or 
! stated festivals; Ferae Conteptirrp, ot mov- 
| able feasts ; and Fence Imperative, or oc- 
casional festivals, enjoined In the consuls, 
or other niagibtintcs, on some public occa- 
sion The Ferae Latmie, kept cm Mount 
Alhanua by the thirty Latin towns, were 
Fence Conceptwce, and were obseived b> the 
eotiBuls before they set oul for tbeli pro- 
vinces. The Fence Nunctuar weie d.ivs In 
which the country people iism mbled, and 


Crcatfurj)* [ferns 1 1 

| exposed their commodities for sale— so I 
. called on account of being held every ninth | J 
day They were, for a-long time at lea-t, \ , 
dies fasti, or those* on wliic li business could 1 1 
} he transacted, foi the people only , hut, for 
I the patricians, they weie dies nofasti, or 
1 holidays 

FERMENTATION ( fermento , I ferment 
| Lat.), a peculiar change to ivloeh certain 
complex organic bodies are liable, under 
the iutluonce of an external di-tmbing 
I force. If to a solution of sugar t lime Im 
' wide! A lltlle hloocl, flour, paste*, or other 
' putresc Ible azoti-cd matter, feimentat ion 
1 w ill set in, and t lie* sug ir will be < on verted 
into alcohol, cat home acid being at t lie 
same time ill-engaged Nothing acts more 
powcifull) as an ext itei of fei mentation 
Lliuijci-t — the mattei tin own off In !>• et 
1 wheu fc i meriting A cettatn amount ot , 
i heat is iequirc*d, and tin presence of at- 
uiospheuc air is necessary at tlio com , 

I inenc c'inent In making winotlie vegetable 
albumen of the must absorbs oxygon from 
the* atmosphere*, and thus excite stlienc turn 
! ot fc.i mentation in the sugar of the pace, 
which becomes (banged into alcohol lu 
browing, the liquor in which malmd gram 
li is been infused is caused to turmeul b> 
t ho addition of \cn-t,atid this results in tin 
com ersion of the siccliarine liquor mlo 
beer In this case, howt vt i, the feument i- 
tion is not allowed to mu its full coutsc* 

The beer Is diawn olf into casks at a p.u- 
tu uiar stage of the fei nienting action, and 
avert slow fei mentation afterwards goes | 
on, which eh irges the liquor w ith c n borne j 
and Fet mentation is also made use* of m 
preparing the wvak spmt from grain, which 
Is afterwards distilled into what, when rec 1 
titled and flavoured, is t ailed gin The pre* 1 
eeclingaic cases of ah uliolic or vinous fei - 
mentation Acetuiet lei men! it ion like- 
place if weak alcohol he mixed with a In lie ' 
>e.ist, or other azoti-ed orgtulc mailer, 
liable to putrefj, and he then exposed to the . 
air. Oxygen is absorbed from the atmo- I 
sphere, and the alcohol is converted Into 1 
acetic acid or vinegar Carbonic* aehl is mu 
disengaged dm ing thisfoi mentation Vlut*- 
g.u Is usually made elthci lmm wine bj 
spotitaueous achlilleataou, assisted by a 
t<*inperatuie of about so F , or from a kind 
of beer prepared for the purpose 

FERNS (fearu Ant/. Sax.), the fibres of 
botanists, an order of cryptogam 1c plants, 
of which examples occur In all parts of the 1 
world The great majority have short stems, i 
which creep upon or under the surface of | 
the ground, but m some regions, such as 
New Zealand, a trunk ilses to tilt* height of 
seven al feet, rough with the stalks of 
witheied fronds (l(*aves),and bearing green i 
fronds at the summit, so ns to resemble iu , 
some degree a small palm The shapes of i ! 
the fronds are very varied, some are entire, I 
others much divlde*d The reproducthe J 
organs are borne ou the back of the frond 
or at the margin, nnd consist of collections 
of spore cases eonialumg sporcB, which are 
the true se*eds, minute as dust. The spore 
cases are usiull\ siirronnde'd by an elastic 
rin*:. In the bm sting of winch, when ripe, 

1 the -penes aie thrown into the air Ferns 
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I art* of little* use In any point of view, but i Augustus prohibited them, hh lending to 
, for the sake of their elegant fronds they aro j coirupt Lhe public morals i i 

] much cultivated In greenhouses, anil In FKSSE ifaxnu, a vv ule Is It Lot), In Tie 1 
i those small glass cases called Wardian, after raldiy, one of the nine honourable ordi l 
! their inventor Kioto the neatness with * narles, consisting of a line oi belt diawn j 
which the tilled floods tan be airanged 1 direct h ar ross the -bleld fioni side to sidi , ' 

upon paper, di It d collections me common and tout- imine- the third pirt of If When 1 

Indreat Rritaln, about 4ft spec i< *lnve la eo figures aie t ontainc d within tin luentthof 
found belonging to 19 gemma The world the fe—e, it i- saul to be cIirim d, and lliev i 
e cmtailis probablv ,1,000 spet |es ' .ire said to be in Jem Wluna fe sse* does 

FElt'RET ' fou 1 Fr ),tlie Vntoi i\ Fmo of not t \t< ml to tin sidesi.f t he t“ c utc heon, 

| naturdists, a blood-thirsty anim il of the it 1-. s,|id ro |n< ow/mi lhe diniinut It es 
j weasel tri la t Wostihda') Tf Is a native of of a fe— e ate tin too, tin ci'hm/, and the j 
| Afina, lint his been dome stie.it ed with u- hoiohl \ le—o with i l> u ult t on each Mde , 
l for the purpose of killing r ihlut** and rat- ol it, t- - ml to be • »tmd A few remove d i 
! It li i- while lur and reel e u - to tin* top ol I lie « -< ’ll < heon Is let ined a 

' FklFKJC \Jn 7 uni, iron t at \ pertaining < hn f, and i- < on-idc led an liononi ible mig- ! 

to or e\tractt d from Iron Ki i.uto Act n, nunt. itum 1 ism Point, the exac t cen- 1 

an u id toniposi d of one equivalent of Iron in of the e -< ut< be c u Ki-ssi ways, m 

l united to three of nxvgen m /c^sc t denote- .'nothing home In tin 1 I 

FKH 1M(J \ l/riTIS (/nr u»M,f i on and uitr, vvav of a /c.v.e that is, in a rank acro-s 

1 lime Lnt t. In Mitmralogv. a -pei te- of cal- 1 the middle of the suit hi I'Attfl* l*i it 

c areenis e irlh or lime-tone, c omluned with ; kfssk, i parting at ross the middle of the 
i a large amount of n <>n ' shield, li mu side to hide, through the/c s < 

'' FERMUEITE <fn mm, non Lnt , ami point. 

hthOH,H stone In Mlm-ialeuo, a vane tv ■ FKK'T! VAI,H fSc e Fl< AH'! H ] 

of trap, containing lion hi the Mate oi FKS1 OtJ'N t fenttni . Fr ), in Architect urt , 
j oxide Sculpture, &o , an ornament representing 

FEIillorV'ANdDE, in Chemistry, i coin- 1 flowers, fruits md leaves, gracefully Ititc i 
pound of U'tnrm uanngen and a base. J mixed or twisted together ; suspc tided if 

, FEHKOrYA VOGEN, In Chemistn, n | flic ( nds, and lulling down In the lotm of 
tadiial, consisting of one atom of iron and j an inverted arch 

tlitce cyanogen. known, In combination' FEKTIT'CA n stem • hit i. In liotanv, i 
with two atoms of bvdrogen, n^/errmuanidi genus of pete mini gra-ses, known »s 
of hydrogen, or In droferrocyanlc add , and J fescue gra«s, 

I, with two atoms of potash, as ferii>cy<ni-\ FET'ICIIISM or KHT'JCISW, the wor-lnp 
lit? of potonsnnu, or yellow pru-si ite of | of Idols among the nogines of Aftu i, 

! potash ] among whom fetich Is a name* by which an 

j FKltRORTI/IOATK.fn Chemistry, a enm- idol Is designated Thev believe that the 
pound of ferroslllcic arid, with abase a } household™ family fetnh narrowly Inspect s 
1 substance analagous to a salt the conduc t of ever v individual in thehousc , 

FERROW1EIVIC, In Che mlstry, a term and rewards or punishes cm h at cording to 
designating a compound of non and silex I his dewertH 
FFERU'GINOUS i/er> nyoif iih Loft, of FET'EOCK (for foot-lot A), a tuft of hah 
the colour of rust or oxide of Iron. | that grow- behind the pastern joint hi the 

FKR'UEA ia rod Lot >, In K< c lesfasthal j fc <*r of mam* horses, 
frutorj, a place In which the nodinden 1 FEUD tfelide (leri, an inveterate epiat- 
vvere kept It was separated from the j iclhetween J.imtb' s, or luilies in a state 
l clitirc’h, which such pet sons wet e not al- The wot d is not „| pht able lo wars between , 

, lowed to enter- — Under the Eastern cm- 1 different n iflons ] 

phe, th e ferula was tin* empetor’- sceptic, as FEU'DAL K'TEM (feodnm , a fief Nod 1 , 

Is seen on a variety of medals n consisted Lat ), afotm of government am lently sub- 1 1 
I of a long stem, oi thank, and alhtscjuatc* anting hi Europe, Rnd whic li was fully con- | 
hc‘id.- Frriti.a, In notam, a genus of sohdated hi the beginning of diet IHh ecu * 
umbelliferous plants, known as glint foil- turj. Ttfoims the liasls of many modern 1 
nel Asaf'rttda Is the dried milky juice of customs, and out law of real pioperty was . , 
sevetal of the apes ies , moulded with reference to It, and beura to , 

FEP'ULAC (Lat ), hi Surgery, splinters or this day the strongest marks of Its origin ; ! 
c hips ol different m liter as of wood, bark, With respect to the ongin of this system, , 
leather, paper, ^re The term Ih applied alsc> It is piobably to le* found In the military 
to bones that have been disjointed, when customs of the Del tic, or northern nations, j 
thev are set again .known bv the mines of Cloths, Vandals, ! 

I FEHCENNI'NE VUIJ'tfEH (fiom Fescfimta, Franks, Huns, ami liOinbatds, who overran 
A city of Etruii'i), am mg the Romans, a Europe* on the declension of the Roman 
kind of extempotary dialogue. In which empire, and brought it with t hem from the 
the performers, using a gross and rustic countries out of w hit li they emigrated • It 
kind of taillery, lepioac he d eac li other, as , was entirely unknown to the Romans 
well as their audicm e, with tlielr vices and Accordiiu to (lie feudal scheme, a vh In 
foibles Though they ate said to have re- 1 1 ms leader took possession of a countrv is > 

; celved their name ft oin the tow n w here tills i supreme lend, and then allotted consider I 
1 species of rude p >etry was first used. It Is aide port urns of It, called feoda,fle/s or fend*, \ 

!l not likely that, they were peculiar to any i to his pi inn pal officers, who In their turn I 
I | one locality. Under cover of them mm h dlvldid then pe»— e-shm miemg their Infe- 
1 I Indccemy prevailed, ami the emperor i tot . , ami Ibo e wuditloii ujicm w It I c h these j 
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, lewards were given was that of faithful i bowels generally constipated , the urine 
1 ni I II tm \ seiviri both at home and abroad email In quantity and deep In colour. The 
ThHr followers on mured f hemselvi s to tills ! varieties of this disease are numerous ; bnt 
1 bv nn oath of fealtv , unci in the event <>r the grand division Is Into remittmt fevers, 
their not perlonning the service agind which subside or abate at intervals ; iult r 
upon, oi desu tin^ their ioril in time of mitUmt fevers, wliiili Intermit or entlreh 
Inttle, .the I mil- wi ie to leturn to tlie'r cen«e at Intel vals; and cautmneil fever , 

' original pos<-» ss () r Eveij pu-on, theie- w hb li neither remit nor intermit 

fon , who was a feudal orv, I e who had ie FT'AT (let it be done* Lot), in Law, a 
ceived lands in this wav, w i- bound to do «hoit order or warrant, signed bv a judge, 
e\ ei v l himr in Ins power to def< ml the loi il for making out and allowing certain pro- 

of Ins fee, w lull , on the othei band, the t < «ses In Bankrupts, the order of the 

latter \\ .i«- not l< ss subordinate to hib Jmme- , court by whit h a person is declared bank- 
di tte snpei nn , .iml sn (in iiji in the prim e rupt. 

himself Thu- the -e\i i il onleisof vassals F 1 'BRER (libra Lat ) A great number 
t< Muial a s\^t,m of comintiir elides of of plants afford fibres w hi ch are capable of 
whuli < nit h,is mull i the influence of tin being usefully employed bv man, yet It Is 
next , and all nin\ed t omul a common only a few of tliem Hint serve all the pm 
i * idle, w lil« h was i li« knur, the sunn me poses required , and it Is somewhat remark 
1 fiiidal hud As llnie w n a • i uluited able that, w 1 th the exception of jute, all I he 
scale fioni tin low id \ i«s,dtothe prime, vcgetihle 11 hies used In the manuf.u tm i>s 
| nr lord paramount of the ti t i Hot \ , e\ erv <if Europe are derived from the plants, 
i maifh Intii i st was mvolvtd in theseimitv 'which, in the earliest Hires, supplied the 
I ot the whole and e\ei\ man was a ph dL-e spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt 
oi - i in it\ to Ins neighbour In its \ mom The chief fibres employed in textile tmimi- 
the feud il svdem (oiisiituled i leirulu, fac tures a*e Flax, the prodm e of the stalk - 
pow < rTn ' . and (onipul s\stnn id govern of Lnnm ii'ntatisnmum, a plant grown In 
nn nt and secured amiauimltv whuli pei nearly everv part of the world • Hemp, tiie 
v.ubd the \ai unis dep ir t ments of l In prodm eof the stalks of the Canunbi* satn a, 
state, and while intern ilh the power w n a plant allied to the nettles grown chief! \ in | 
tllMusid.u ptpsriitid to fon i«n n itioiis ,i Europe and Ash Jute and bat-t, the imn i 
undid and foinudiblo limit When tin* lm k of an Ind! in tree, Curclwrv'icap'uilai o, 

, idi is whuli origin ileln I he possession of illml to mu lime tree A >« Zealand fhn , 

I i opei t v ad\ lined, and the meal grew nl. tuned fiomtht leaves of a plant. I'hm- 
inmi a\.unioiH of iimuev thin of glmv. mm in tenai , belonging to the lilv older , 
| ,'l.d when. It ought pel hips to be idded, III, , a (line afforded by tie stems of a plant, ' 

1 i Ime of jiisti(« and onbr Ind become Iln hum a ineta, or Clnn.i grass, grow unr 
! plural, notliimr was In ud or but tin In India and China • Sunn Ilnnp, olitauw d 
enormities of the poweiful, and the suf- riom scvei il lecruminous plants* Sill, C>i(- 
\ b imp's of the hmnbhi i lasses ; and the tun, nr Baiagmla cotton obtained fiom i 
' stinik'tb oi bnd.il governments declined lime tie,* the Pninlmr mba , growing in 
amidst a -ptrif of disaffection too uni- g.nih \mei,<a* Pme apple fibre, obtained 
| versa! tube i lm kid r I lie c« t emonies used f,om tin leav es of pine apples and allied 
\ In eonfi rtlmra lb f weiepnnclpallvthree — p] mb mow imr in ttopfc d countrn s Ma- 
! hoinafje.vniU ot without nfeuil i! oblliration, v ,Uu hemp, ot Abica, obtained fjem flu 
Die hitter only liv gi<at leiuhtones. such I le if s| dks of a b main, Mn*a textile, glow 
i 1 those just liieiitioned , an oalli ot fealtv, |ng in tlietroph- pda nine, affm did In { 
1 and iniesldin,. ot mineninre of tin 1 lands, the lenes of the \mcifcnn aloe, Au>"r } 
i either ic t u il oi s} tuholir.il Tin* division , \ mu a ana I 

I nr tanks, undei the feudal system, eorre- FIBUTI/f \ < i dun of tibia, a flbie Lat \ , 

J sponded in them \ , though not ulrogethei |„ Hot m\ , tin bianch or division of a ! 

in piaitm , vvilli the temlonal division of fii, M . I i uitu.i x. In Aiiafomv, 1 

| i lids auoiding to tluir temues Tlm-i sm ’M fibres ,1 

! who held by knii/ht'i . tenure wen theongi- Fl'HItlVF. < Pina, a fibre Lat ’i, a sub- ! 

I I n il linbtlitv ist one found in solution in blood Winn i| 

i FETMl/LAVR, an older of bat e-foot eil , n |,t dued clear of the other constituents, it I 
1 monks, who observe the saint rule as the forms long elastic filaments More than 

i. I tei imrd nies Tliev derive their n line ft om lnlf of dried flbrlne consists of carhon, the ! 
| the ahhey of Friulian*, five leagues fimn other components beinur ox> pm, nitrogen, 

| ; Toulouse, where the Hem u df nes w’ere Hist ,md livdrmren with a little' sulphur and a 
j reformed tine of phosphorus • the proportions of 

I FE'VKIt i frb) m • Lat), in Medicine, a these matters beliur nearly tin* same as in , 

I disease characterized l»v an incienseof heat, <111111111011 With the exception of phos- ■ 
•m accelerated pulse, trreat tliirst, and an phoius, the flhrlne of fiesh lias the same 1 1 
unpaired state of several fum lions It constituents, but In different proportions. 11 
Menerallv bekritiH w itli lamnior of bodv and When blood 1* drawn from the living ani- 
mind, chilliness amounting to sniveling, nnl the flhrlne begins to coagulate 
though the skin often at the same time FIII'HOLITK (flbra, a fibie Lat ; ami 
feds hot, the pulsation is quicker than lillm* a stone* Gr \ a mlnei il that on urs 
It ought to be, respfiatlon is liurried or assm fated with corundum: it Is of awhile 
laboured , there are pains in vaiious parts n r grey colour, and 1 b comfioscd of minute 
of the bodv, paitfculaily about the head, fibres 

back, or loins, there is a loss of appetite. 01 FTIFULA fa briee • Lat), In Anatomy, 
niiiiM ind v •um< tug; themoufldsilrv the the mitei and smaller bone of the leg It 
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Ih nearly of a triangular figure, and stands 
parallel to, but distinct from, the tibia. 

Also a brooch, used both by men and women 
Rmongst the ancient Romans for the pur- 
• P°9e of fastening their scarves or cloaks. 

It consisted of a pin and a curved portion 
; FT *017 S (a fig • Lot ), in Botany, a large 

i genus of plants, nat. ord Vitieacem, In 
; < ludmg the common flg (F canca), the 
I Bmij:ni ( F nnhea), and tlie Pipul, or Sacred 
| Fig of Tndn (F rehg iota) Some yield 

I caoutchouc of the finest quality • the Ficus 
j efa^ttca is pai ri< ularly lemarkable for it 
I Though the ordinary flg is so agreeable a 
1 fruit, the nillk\ juneof the tree Is at rid, 

. and of the same nature, though less Intense 
In Its propel ties, as the Fima tonearia, 

1 Dnuonum, Arc , which retelve their names 
| from their venomous qualities * The spe- 
| eh's of fig In hot eountiies,’ savs Dr. Lind- 
! 1(>\ , * often const Mute vast forests, and hat e 
I genet all> very thh k trunks with extrcmelv 
1 st long brauelies, and a piodlgious mmii 
I Ti. sellers say that the colossal llgtieesate 

I among Die most giateful presents of nstuie i 

j to hot tommies; the shade of their magm- J sense 
I fit ent head refreshing the traveller when 
lit reposes umlet their incredibly wide 
, spreading branches and dark shining fo- 
j liagt ’ 

FIEF (Fr.), a fee , an estate held of a su- 
j perior on condition of military seivice. 

[See Fro DAL SYktfm ] 
j FIELD, in Heraldry, the tincture, or 
, eomhlnaiion of timtuies, which forms the 

ground of the escutcheon In Military 

tactics, the ground chosen for any battle. 

— — In Painting, the ground or blank spate 
on which an\ thing maj he drawn 
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( Ficus Canca), formed of a flesh v hollow 
peduncle, which Ik covered inside with 
flowers that produce small one-seeded nut a 
Figs are pioduced abundantly in Turkev, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and northern 
Africa. They are of an oblong shape, and 
of a dark purple or greenish colour When 
ripe, they aie general h dned in ovens to 
preserve ihem, and aie then packed very 
closely in the small thesis anil baskets in 
which we Import them Dried tigs, with 
barley bread, are tie* oidlniry food of the 
lower i lasses in Grom ami the Archi- 
pelago. 

MG'IJRAL, or FIU'ITRATE NUM 'BEILS 
( fltiura , a figure Lat ), such as do oi niiiv 
repie&ent some giMimtne.il figure, in icl.i 
t loti towhuh Ihev an alwios < onslilcied <is 
tnangular numbers, pentagonal numbers, 
pifuiniittnl nmiibirs, Am 

FIG'BK ATI Vh (s,iine lienu), a term np- 
plled tn wh.ilcvet is expressed bv <il>«i ure 
resemblance--, as the types and mvsterit's 
of the Mosaic law Also to any expression 
vv hit h is not t.d< n in its pi lm.irj and liter M 


FIG'URE (/V, from same dmv), in As 
trology, a de.s< ription of t he disposition nf 
the heavens at a certain hour, In width th< 
places of the planets ami siars me m.-uktd 
within a figure of twelve ti tangles, called 

houses Fiuurk, In Geometiv, a span 

bounded on all sides, either bv lint's or sm 
faces. Or the representation on paper, A < , 
oT the object of a theorem or pioblem, t > > 
render it b demonstration or solution nion 
easy to lie undt't stood , In which sense it is 

a diagram Fioitrk, 111 Fortification, tin 

plan of am fortified place , or the Inti mn 


FI KLD'FARE, the Tardus pilaris, a mi- I polygon, which, when the sides and angler 
gi.itory bird of the thiush kind It passes j aie equal, is called a regular, and, when un 


t lit suiumer In the northern paits of Eu- 
rope, hut visits (beat Britain tu winter 
FIELD-M A Il'HII AL, tht 1 highest military 

lank in England. Field-okfioku, a 

military ofllier above the rank of a captain, 

a« a major or colon# I Field-colours, j the ordinary w,’ij 

In War, small flags about a foot and a half i Rhetoric are the 


equal, an v regular flgur# Kkuirk, In 

Hht totli , a mode of spt akmg or writing, in 
w hith words are deflet ted from theli ordi- 
nary stgulfication, bo as to express a passion 
with more emphasis and beauty than bv 
The principal figures of 
taphor, allegory, simile, 


square, which ate used by the quarter- j and personint at ion , whit li, with their fur- 
imisier-general, formal king out the ground | ther divisions into hypeihelc, climax, anti 


foi ihe squadrons and battalions Field- 

r i fcfr, small cannons, fi mn three to twelve- 
poiimlers, tarried along with an army In the 
field — — Fikld-wouks, in Fortification, 
those throw'll up in besieging a fortress, or 
by Du besieged to defend the place 

FI'ERI FA'CIAH ( quod fieri facias de 
bom , that you tause the sum or debt to be 
made from the goods - Lat.), In Law, a judi- 
cial writ, commanding the sheriff to levy 
the debt or damages on the goods of one 
against whom judgment has been had in 
an action of debt. 

FIFTEENTH, an ancient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, fire , through all 
Eng land, and so termed because It amounted 
to a fifteenth part of the sum at which each 
city or town had been valued ; or It was a fif- 
teenth of every man’s personal pstate, ac- 
cording to a reasonable estimate. In 

Music, an Interval of two octaves Also, a 
atop on tho organ, a double octave above 
the diapason 

FIG ‘figue : iV.), the fruit of the fig-tree 


thesis, &c, will he lound under their re 

sportive heads Fiourk, in Fainting ant 

Designing, the representation of any an! 
mal, but more particulaily of a human 
being — Fkjuukh unact urately so called), 
in Arithmetic, certain chaiacters by which 
we denote any number They are more 
correctly termed digits 

FIL'AGKR ( Jll , a thread or wire : Fr.), an 
officer of the Common Pleas and Queen’s 
Bench, so called from his filing the w i Its 
on which he makes out processes. 

FIL' AMENT \Jllum, a thread: Lat.), in 
Natural History, anything slender, like a 
thread ; for example, the support of the 
anther in a flower 

FILA'RIA (same denv), a genus of en- 
tozoa, having long slender and filiform 
bodies. They infest even insectB and tlieir 
larvte, as well as the laigor animals The 
Bpecies most dreaded bj man is the Filanu 
medinensis, or Guinea-worm, which is en- 
demic within the tropics of Asia and Africa, 
and entering beneath the skin, generally 
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of the leg, sometimes produies the 1110^1 
excruciating ]>aln Its length trie* limn 
bIx indies to twelve feet, uml its 1 >«m 1\, 
whi< li Is cylindrical, Is ne.u ly of .l unitoi in 
size thmugliout. 

KILE (Jelle: (hr ). In Met hnnlcs, a will 
known Instrumeni fonm d of si* i I, w tin h is 

< ut In small furrows, uml iiseil in sin. mi hpe,' 
and polishing met. ns l’il«s .ue (Hind l>\ 
different names. :u t oiding to tin n v u mils 
degrees of fineness, ;md .ire .d-<> distin- 
guished l>y tliur sh ipi . i Jl it, h.ili iiiiiiid, 
thn «-sguare, foui-s.piau , md loiind 

ni.l'. KISIl, bo i alii .1, « it In i !>«■ i ii -t> of 
t lie skin being lougli and i m-- li -M In n, 
111, i a file, or hue .'ilise t lie III si spun on tin* 
back somewhat r< si ml, j t s,i ii| t 'j Ins ~p,m , 

w hi n i ie< ltd, e.m lx set um d in did pu-. 
t in I>> the soi ond spun , w hit h has a pio- 
j.iiiou at Us his», lucking into a tone- 
s|s. tiding cavity at tin hise of tlu (list 
I ii til the liindei spine has been depn ivil, 
the Hist one cannot he hiought down 
Hence the flsli is somethin s ialhd the 
lugger-fish. TIiib Hsli, winch Ik longs io 
the gi nus Hahstes, in the ordci of 
t ij mi tit i. Is sometime* taken on the ltndsh 
i o ist, hut mote frequently in the Muli- 
ti nan edit 

FI L'lUES i ferns LatX [See Fkrss] 

FII/IFORM {Jilum , a thread , and /miiin, 
ifoim Lut), liaMiig tlu foimof ntliuad 
■ a Hlunont, as, aHlllorni Btyleor pedum le 

FILT.KT (flirt Fi t. In Archill t line, a 
small hi | mire member, ornament, or mould- 
ing, used In \atimis places, hut genet, dlv 
as a lonma over a moulding Among 

< it pi litem and Joineis, .i small piece, to 
who h hoards, jolslw, or quart era aie muled 

- In Heraldry, a kind of narrow hurdurt , 
w hu h run* quite round, neat the edge 

FlI/LIBEti, a dress n aching only to tlio 
knees, worn in the highlands of Riot Uml 

FII/LlGRls.E-WOHk (flhgrant Fr ; 
d oiii jilum, a thread , ami granuni, a giaiu. 

/ at.), a delicate and elaboi ite m umf utme, 

’ inmarlly executed In tlneadsof gold and 
1 silver, hut lately 1niitn.Lt <1 with mlotircd 
| and gilt paper In Sumatra, m.mufactm es 
of lllligree-work ate tallied to \ei\ great 
pet fectiou In China, where the tllligiie is 
« Inefly of stiver, many he.mtiful aitulis.no | 
i induced Malta ha* also a it It billy lot j 
aiti« I. s of thin kind 

FILTUA TION i jilum, a thread Lot - on ! 
.mount of the lhiuid passing off in a j 
slender at i earn j, the process b\ whhli a 
liquid I* freed fiont solid bodies mixed w ith 
it, oi from any impurities which it hold* in 
suspension, by passing it through a linen 
or woollen liag, or filtering papoi Various 
other lonti Ivanees have also been invented 
foi purifying muddy and tmtrid watei, and 
; tendering It fit for drinking, suili as the 
, use of a porous kind of stone, sand, ihu- 
coal, &e , and numerous patents ha\e been 
obtained for filtering apparatus, some <>f 
which are excellent. 

FlM'BltUE (an extremity: /.at ), appen- 
dages disposed by way of fringe round the 
border of anything Hence, fimbriate is a 
term used in Botany for fringed, or sur- 
rounded by hairs; and fimbriated, in He- 
raldry, is an epithet for an ordinary , w ith a 


(JT rrasUirn. [fingering ; 

I liar low hoidurc or hem of another tine-! 

tlllt 

j M'NAL CAU'SEK ijmalis, peitalnlng to 
J the end, ami causa, a laust hat), the 
! pm poses or ultimate endH in view The j 
1 effh n nl t.uist i* that which produces the 1 
event m diet t , the final cause Is that for 
whit h am thing is done 
FJNA'LE ijtnnhs, pet taming to the end : 

1 Liit ), tin tout hiding pait of a musical com- 
position In instrumental pietes. It has 
most Usii.ilh a ihaiaeltr of MX.it tty, and 
requires a qun k movement with lively per- , 
lot niant t 

FINAVCHS t Fi ), in rolltical Economy, 
tin. rt xtmui s of a state The English sys- 
tem of fliiamc rt sis on theprodute of the 
\ i’ mus t i \ i s xx huh liaxe been imposed at 
dtt!» lent pu mds, the aggie gate amount of 
I xv huh, .tit. t tit tint ting tin expenses of col- | 
It i tion, ingt Mu r xx ith a few’ small items 
xv huh t tnnot proptily l»e i tiled taxes, 
bums tin whole ol the publu intome 
1 his tut oim is aliliuallx apptoptiatt tl to the 
sixeiai luamhtb ol the national expendi- 
tim mil when, in tonsequeme of am 
ext laoidinary expenses, it is known that 
tlu im ome of the tin lent xeai v ill Ik hi 
sulht uml to meet all the demands upon it, 
it is usual to hm toxx the sum mces-ux to 
te ikt up tlu tlellt icnry , eitliei fioin imli- 
xiduilsor puli'ii* bodies, and to allow n 
llxttl i ale of ml t test on the mtmex thus 
obtained, till the ptlneipal is repaid, or till 
tin pet tod oitginallv agieed upon has i \- 

pued A pei «ou employed m the econo 

inii.il management and application of tin 
publu mom y is t ailed .iflnum u i 

MM'II i fluke Ger.), in Oi mt Imlogx , a 
nuti’i roil* i lass of passerine birds, forming 
the family Fi my ill ala , of xxhuh the most 
teuiaiknhle ate the goldfinch, iiunry, ami 
linnet 

FINE i/ai /ui, a punishment, Lut ),in Law , 
a penalty oi amends, made in limnev, tor an 
oftemc, also money paid for the ieiivw.il 
of a lease Then* was tonm rly a mode of 
lonxexing land bx fine and lecoxery, but 
It lias been abolished It was Hie termina- 
tion of an imaginary action at laxx, and 
haiud is«,ue in tail immediately, but not 
those hi teiuaimlet oi lexersioii.exceptwlien 
Hie ten uit bail stub t excision to hiuiHell 
A fine also wax the UsU il method formerly 
adopted foi joining a leme invert in the 
sale, settlement, oi incumbrance of an 
estate. [See ENTAIL.] 

FINE ARTS, a term somowliat indefinite 
in its nu ailing, but generally applied to 
those arts which depend on the mind and 
Imagination , opposed to the meclutnual 
FI'NKRY, the furnace m which metal* 
are refined, i. e hammered and fashioned 
inlowh.it is called a bloom, or square bar 
FIN TIER (Ger, from fan gen, to seize), , 
in Anatomy, one of the extreme part* , 

I of the hand. The names of the fingers, j 
leikotiltig from Llio thumb, are— 1 pullex; i 
I 2 index, 3. media* , 4 annularis; i> auri* \ 

! ruluru . In the thumb there are two, m i 
! each of the otliei fingers thiee, bone* | 
called phalanges, the upper of which are , 
much lartfci than the loxver. I 

1 FJVUKRINH, m Music, the disposing I 



I | finite] 

; ! of the fingers lu a convenient, natiunl, and 
1 | suitable m ati ii or, in the perfon nance of any 
| I Instrument, Imt mole especially of the or- 
1 j >?an amt pianoforte 

i ; FI'MTh {timin'*, bounded , hat i. In Mi 
, tiieuiatn s, «m epithet lot «i s, i tes, nue, A r « , 
j | wltii li is limited hi extent, dui itmn. Ac , in 
| distinction li om infinite 
j FINS(/uw»m Lnt), hi Natural TTIs'mx 
well-known p-uts of (Mves, e oei-ist ue-r <d 
1 rnenibi mes supported b\ i i\s, whuli .m 
I either stiff spines, ot |le\ible iiii|ointid 
r.ixs, or llexib') lointi d i.i\s, the lat- 
ter being frequently bi.mlud Tin elm-' 
I sal fins an tlios* on the back .sunn 
Ittslus line non* there, olheis tiom one to 
j fon i In the Sduion fauuh, the second 

dois,d Un is ludnm titan, and is teinicd 
\ titlt/mw The /ie< tom I tins an two, one on 
each side, usualh placed ibout tin middle 
I of the heielit of the fish m-t betnnd the 
! Rill t oveis In some lMies (|»ex lie ilnent 
1 Tin x enti d fins in also t wo, iisii ill\ |il n id 
j i lose together iiudei the pretend Ibis, and 
1 then termiMl Ihorm n If (lined inftont of 
the peetoial llns, the\ me tenmd nuinlm, 
and if on the' bellv.af somedislamebelimd 
the jiector li tins, the V aie • died alnhamnal 
When lhej are altoRClliei absent, I lie llsln s 
.11 e s nd to be njnulat as in IIiimvi of tin 
| ee| tube The mini Mu is pla< ed behind I In 
I vent sometimes tin n* an two, \ei\ taieh 

I time Tin* riiniinl tin i- pined it tin* end 
of the tail it v.mes nnnli m shape, 
immded, ti inn ate. Innate, Ini ked, Am* Tin 
tail, with Its tin, is tin* pi mi i|< il or-.Mii ol 
locomotion, the ofliei Him so \ mg mine to 
steer than to piopil In woiks on u lithio- 
logx, a notation is i mplo\ ed, w |*u h brietlx 
liuti leal 1\ t xpiesses their i liai icti n The 
(ins In the perch are thus de«tiibed — 
r> i. r ). l + n.ni. vi + fi.At’ + h r 17 
w’hlcli un ans t li . t of I), the dms.il Ibis, 
the Hist has 1") ra\ - ill spinous m boe\ , 
the second, 1 spinous, plus n tb n art soft , 
that !’, pectoial tin, li i* 14 ia\s, if suit V, 
the ventral fin, 1 spinon- tax, plus i that 
me* soft , (', the tail, m caudal Hn, 17 lavs 
In enumerating the lays of the caudal fin, 
onh l Iiorc which extend from the longest 
ra\ in the upper portion to the longest i i\ 
in the low’er portion, both mein ive, ire 1 
count cm] 

FI N' I’O (counterfeited Hal), in Mu«dt, i 
feint, or an attempt to do amuell mg with- 
out eieditg it Thus, In a cmlevza ftnta, when 
even thing proper for a true cadence has 
beet* done*, instead of falling on the light 
final, a higher or a lower note N taken 
FIK'-TRKK {fmU Saj ), the name of 
sevc ml species of the Reims Pnntn a« the 
Scotch Hi, the sii/ei Hr, spnue fit , Am 1 
See 1*1 KK 1 

FI RF ‘Jencr • thr i In former tunes. Hit 
obtained a place am our the elements It I s 
now known that what N oidinarily called 
hj >h it name is nieiely solid orgaseonsm.it- 
1 tea at a IiIrIi tempt ratine [See (Iai.o moan d 

. Ill at] Siibtn lanean fin< The IiIrIi 

I temperature of thermal spruiRs, the effeets 
i produced formeily by extinct \olcanoes, 

1 and at present by those .-.till in act I- 
I x’tv, with the* fact that tle*ecrth becmiie- 
| v..rini , the deoper w'e descend, have in- 
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duct'd philosophers to adopt the idea of a | 
central tire This supposes that the Rlobe j 
was once in a state of iRiieous fusion ; that ! 
the sui face has gradually bet time Bolltl In I 
cooliriR, and that the interior of the earth | , 
is still liquid and Imt, aiul max remain so i 1 
for an Imletlnlle per loci, dtiruiR which the j 
lost, bv radiition will become 1 gradually ; 
more* slow (See EAIITII, VOLCANO, &e ] j 
M'KK-AHMS, a Rcmeial designation for J 
all sorts of Run-, fov lliiR-jiiec es, blumlei- | 
lus-i pistols, , which produce their 
c lt« c f bv the < ombusi mn of gunpowder 
'I In 1 innuuf h tme of tin se weapon" in Fair- . 
I ind is \eiv extensive, and in oulrr to i 
prexent tin 1 nmncuous accidents which | 
would cithc-i wise oc c hi irom the ImrsttiiR of 
ill-constiuc ted bane's, tne Ac t r ) r > ch‘o I II 
< 19, fmpo-es <i Hue of 20/ on am person 

using, in any ot tin prom essivo stages of 
Its inannf.ee t me, a binel imt dull proved 
oil nnv pei son elelii ei n*g the same, except 
thiough -i pinof-house , and on am person , 
iccmlng, for the pm po«e of making guns. 

Am , am birreK winch hive nor passed 
throiiRh a piool house ' I 

FI'RK-ll M.I.s, In Military operations, J 
bells which .ut t ipable of being ignite cl I 
such, for instance, as me thrown by night ij 
limn morfiisco bowlt/ers towaids ipiai tc i 
whuli it is desirable to examine -In , 
Niluril l’liilosopnv, globular masse s of lire , I 1 
of dlffe rent magnitude's, oc c.islou.illx scon 
moving through the atmosphere 1 with 
greater or less veined i With regard to I 
the uaturc* of these plic'immcma, there an* I 1 
xaiious c on lectures L Sc'e Fai.i.inci Stars, ! 

MFTKOiis. Am* ] 

FTRIO RAMI* [See Damps] 

Fl'Itl'-DIf F.sM, an invention of the Che- 
\ ilu‘1 A 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 , consisting of an ex ten lor ; 
light, armour of metaPU gauze, whic li 
was diseoveued bx Sir Humphri Davy to 
be Impel nous to thine, and of an innei 
coverinir of a innteri.il w r hich Is a slow i 
conductor of heat Among flexible Hbious 
snbstancos capable of being spun and | 
woven into tissue's, the asbestos possesses , 
pi eeminentlv the property of Blowly con- 1 
ducting licit, but wool, cotton, &c, If | 
immersed in certain saline solutions, pre- 
vent the transmission of Injurious heat to 1 
idle body, during an exposure of some 
minutes to the action of thine on the out- 
ward covering of wiro gau/e 
FI'RK-KNUINE, an engine for extin- 
guishing flic* It, consists of two forcing I 
pumps, so combined that their Joint action 
produces a constant and powerful stic'am of 
wntei, which, b\ means of a pipe, max he 
directed at pleasure to any point The 
handles are so disposed, that, while the 
piston of nm p imp is up, that of the othei 
is down; and they are elongated for tin 1 
pui poso of enabling a gieatmimbor of men 
to work them at the same time -Ily .in 
ingenious application of steam poxver to 
the woiklng of fire-engines, their useful- 
ness has beeu gi eat lv Itict eased As soon 
as an ahum is given, the tlie in kindled, and 
tlio bellows attached to the engine are 
worked by hand Hy the time the horses are 
tninesscd, tiie fuel 1 b thoroughly Ignited, 
ami the billows mic* then worked bv the 
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i motion of i lit* wheels; so t li it gomiallv, 
bj the Mint' tlu* engine reaches the Hie, the 
I BtcHin is loath One of the ordinary con- 
! htriu lion will work m eighteen minutes 
| nl t el tin- Hi e Is lighted, and will d.-liver 
Ml mm noon gallons an luuil to a (might of 
i I no let t, thioiigh an in like of 7-Htlis of an 
1 huh Koine* of the. insurance companies in 
, London have floating fit e-ell Kimi. on Hit 
i , Thames, which are extremely servo ea hie m 
i cise of fire annum the shipping, or build- 
ings n< -ii tin* river 

1 FPRK-EkOAPK, any mathine or appa 
r.itiis for enabling persons to es< ape from 
buildings oil lht Komel lilies iht* object 
is ettec led with and somei lines without, 
external aid Jn the lhst t ist , a \ti\ 
poruble kind of ladtlti, or a tontmaiue 
1 foi lai-mg h\ -i l ope and pulley ahiskit 
or other means of loweiing pel sons lo the 
i iriound, is gc'iuuallv list d Jn the hitond 
1 ilieie is iisinlh a lopt ladder, oi a hum 
< old, with souk 1 hum like a seat, and so nr 
! Mimed that a pe t-on mav low'd himself 

M'RKFLY. Several dying insects give 
1 out lmht in tiojntal countries Most ol 
| tin se me beetles, beloimnm to the order of 
l hth'itdir One of the most hiilllant H tin 
J'urojthoni s noctilvnm , an inliahiiant <1 
1 South America Two or time of then, 
1 j*lact>d under a glass, will urn* out light 
hiiflicu lit for the reading ol a hook 

FTlth Kill!*, a vessel tilled with e ombus- 
t ihles, and fitted wllli grappling lions, 
which, with the advantage of a favourable 
, wind, hook on to the e nenij’s vessels, and 
sot them on file 

! FPKE WORKS, compositions of sulphur. 
Halt pet re, charcoal, and other ingredients, 
i which produce a hnlliani (fleet when rg- 
1 nited [See rvnoTFOHNv ] 

FIMLING-IJION, m Fameiv, an umtiu- 
i meat not unlike the hlade of a knife , 
which, being made red hot, Ih applied to a 
horse's hams, nr other places, wlieu* there 
are men hid swellings, farcy knots, &e.. In 
order to dissipate them 
1 FlR'klN, an English measme of capa- 
elty, containing nine ale gallons, or seven 
and a half imperial gallons 

FIIPMAMKNT (Jh wamnd am . Lat), in 
Scripture, denotes t lie* gre*at are h or expanse 
, ovei our heads. In which me* placed the 
atmosphere and the clouds, and In which 
the stain appear to he Its name is due* 

| to the supposition that, it was a trans- 
parent solid, in which t lie lmavenly bodies 

i vveie fixed In the Ptolemaic astro- 

j noinj, tin* firmament Ih the eighth hea 
"veil oi sphere, with respee t to the seven 
| sphere's of the planets wlmh it suriounds. 

It was supposed to have two motions— a 
i diurnal, given to it by the primmn mobile, 

I from east to west about tlu* poles of the 
ecliptic , and another opposite motion from 
j west to east There is a revolution in this 
direction, which, according to Tycho Brahe, 
is completed in 25,412 years; according to 
l’tolcmy, In 86,000 ; and according to Coper 
1 ulcus, in 25,800 , in which time the fixed 
I stars would return to the same points in 
which they were at the beginning. This 
: period is commonly called the Platonic, or 
great year. 


UTirasini). [‘ushikiei 

FI IPM A \, oi mine propel iv PLR'MAN 
(a < oininand • 7’c? s ), a mandate or certifi- 
cate ot the* sovereign, in Tin key, Persia, 

&c , forvaiuniH pur poses, bur be si known 1 
to KuropiMiis as .i patient foi n.ivellers 
MRSP-HRUITK otlermgs made lo Mod 
1>V i he Jew-., oi part of the fimt of their 
hat vest, as an acknovv kdguient of Ins 
Mi\.|i>iKii don, mum 'J hey wen- (.filed 
Hist-lrults lx enu-e the*y we*re otic re*el m the 
temple* bcloie am pail ol the crop was 

touched FjUsi-Hcl I is, m the 1 (hlirch 

e.i England, are the profits of every spm- 
tual benefice foi tlic flist vear HcMorethe 
Jteformalion, tin v wire given lo the pope, 
but Since to the -ov e*re igu The* A alu.it loll | 
is that made l»v HemyVlIl The flr-t- 
fi lilts and tenths of all livings over r >o! 
wue tianste rie el, in the rei-'n of (,»uoe n 
Anno, to ,i fund < .dl<‘d (,tai < u Avne >> In unit i/, 
fm the iiu re use of -in filer hem In e-, whh h 
an* fre*e(lfioni anv kind of payuu'iit 

FI.'sP or FIS'tTW (a basket used by pn- 
v He pei-on*- bu e ai lying moiuv Lat), in 
Roman Antujuitv , the in. ism v of a prim t* 
or slate It dilfi l - fi mu I lie a nn nnn, whu h 
was the treasury of thejmbln ihu-, when 
the mono arising from the sm of (nn- 
dermied person-’ good- was appropriated 
to the use of tlu* public, then goods were 
said to lit* publaoh . hut when it was des- 
tined lor the siippmi of i he prime*, ton 
Jisiati Theyisim did not e\i-t until tho 
time of l he* empc n i- , and as soon as they 1 
obtained posse— mu of every thing, tliedi— 
tine lion be twee n //*■(// and a variant was no 
longei obsetveel [Ko< A \ it Mill M J 
FIS'UAL (from last i, in tlu* l ml Law, 
relanug to the pemuriry liiteie-t of the 
princt or people The ofikeis appointed 
for the management of tlu* Use were* called 
prat malau't Jind and aihocati JliCt 

FISH i <; a ) [See Piscls]- - Fish, in 
Ate lutee tine, a piece of wood fastened to , I 

another to strengthen it Fish bn, in I 

lleialdry, aie the emblem- of silence and 
watchfulness, and an* borne upright, tm- 1 
bowed cMcuch el, endoi-eel, Am* 

Flhll'HR I i In uit (i'li ), places w be re 
fish ato cauglit m great almndanee, so a- lo i 
constitute an important aifule in <om- , 
nu'iee The prim ij»al Ilsliei u*s for salmon, j 
hei nng u , mackerel, pilchards, A c ,aie along 1 
the coa-tH of England, Scotland, and Ire*- I 
land, for cod, on the* banks of Newfound- ! 
land, Nova Scotia, and Lahi.ulor, as also on I 
the coasts of Holland, and for wlmles, in 
those seas whit h wash the* shores of Green- 
land, ami also in various parts w uhiu the 

tropics AmhovuH are* fished for on the 

coa-t of Provence, in the months of Ma\, 
June, and July, at. wlmli season shoals of 
this fish regulatly come into the Mediter- 
ranean through the Straits of Gibraltar 
They are likewise* found In plenty in the river 
of Genoa, on the coast of Sicily, and on that 
of tho island of Gorgona, opposite to Leg- 
horn; those obtained at the latter place are 
reckoned the best. Anchovies are seldom 
fished for but in the night-time , for if a fire 1 
Is kindled on the poopB of the vessels, the i 
anchovies come in greater numbers into j 
the nets. About 120, ooo lbs weight of them 
are annually consumed iu Great Britain 
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Tin* Cod fishtm is most Import. mt Ir D Zealand ami .T.ip.m . the ordinary duration 
1 cairled on at Mu* hanks of Newfoundland ol the y oy age of a ship from Kurland, era* 

I and the neighbouring toasts Thecodaie ployed In this department of the Usher y , Is 

j usually taken l>y line, nets being Iml raiely about thret \ r.n s 2 nd, that of the rommon 

! employed , and as lliev bite with great a •>- black irhab ol tin southern seas, met with 

! r.u it v. almost auj tiling set vesfor bait. The pnm ipalh on tin coast of Bmzil. And, .‘hil, 

, number of vessels engiged In tlie Not th that of the sia-tlephanf , or southern walrus, 

| American cod hsluru, including the British, met, with in the seas near California and the ' 

I Aineruan, Fiemh, Duti h, and Spanish, is isl.uids of Desolation, South Georgia, &c j 

i calculated to amount to t>,oooor 7 ,ooo, which \ ast numbers of these animals are annually . 

t t ike about 40,000,000 fish anmullv The t.ii tun d, and they furnish an abundance of ; | 

fh'mvg fishen/ w ns at fir st engrossed almost ml — It appears that, while our not them | 

entirely by the Dutih, but in 17 t'», p nli.i- an Ii lie fisht i \ Ins long been dec lining, tlm 

mint, to eiii outage It, granted a tonnage Amei u an soul lu*i n whale fishery lias risen 

bountA on A essels ( ni]>l<n ed in it Tills bad into gnat importance. It is, hoA\e\ei, 

not, Iioaaoa'oi, Hu dosmd t lift t, and an.is \t i v geneialh btlhAed that 111 tlie south, j 

withdrawn The most important sc its of as well as in the moth, then is a veiy per 

t be flsbei v art* on the t f>ast ol St ot bind So j 1 1 j»t ible deert ase in Hit supply of flf.li, and 1 

long ago as lSJtl, 11,000 boats anti K2,nuo 1 that the aa hale flshenes have (onse<]uentl\ 

persons aapm* empioA ed in it Herrings ire ' passed their /emih Besides the before - 

i lematkable for tluii immense numbers , | meni ioiu d flshenes, tlieie art* sevei.il - 
, they nio\e in shoals, sometimes tit t tipy- I olheis, Dot h on the t o isf*. of (Heat Britain I 
mg luaiir miles in extent, and several fa- I anti in tht North Seas, avIik h, although imt 1 
thorns in di pth Then presence is easily \ met h the submit of mei chamlist , emjiloy ' 
flisinveit ti, timing Hu* (I;ia, lo the great I great numbers of persons , as, tlie ouster ^ 
iinmhei «. ot Imils aa’Iiii h atcompany them, [ fishing at Colchester, Feyer sham, the I-le i 
riiui b\ Hit imt I nous mallei aa it h an hit h thi of Wight, in the Swales of the AJedw.iA, 1 
water i-io\fied . and in the night, hy the Am , ami the lahsh r tlshing m the British 
hnili ml phosphm u 1 right wliuhtluN emit • Channel the Fnili of Forth, on the coast 1 
Tin \ ait* taken generallA bv niglit in nets, ot Nmtliiimlieilaml, the const of Norway, 
whit liaie sometimes of enoi limns extent, ' At , At , 

and art* d lagged bi a (upst.m Ilenlmra, PIMPING ifisdmn, to fish GVr), the I 
n e \ t r v plentllul about t In (M cades in June ' art of t al t lung flsli, an hetlier by means of , 
and JiiIn , in Hie (iiinian (Kt.iri in Rt pieiu - 1 riels, or of sprats, line , tods, and hooks , 
bei and Ot tobei , and in tin* English Chan- IU sever il statutes it Is provided, that tio 
nrl in Oilober, Novembei, ami Decern bei pel mui shall tlsh in any pond or moat with- 
— Mackne I art found hi laige shoals In out the owner's consent, on pain of three 1 
i be ocean, but especially on tin Firm band months’ impi isnnment ; and If any one take ; 
English coasts Tht \ enter the English tlsli in a met without a lit t lit t obtained 
Oh mm I m Apnl.niiil pint ei dnm as the , inmi the propiietor, lie shall forfeit 10 s to ! 
summer athain es, about .lime tin n are on , the pool , and triple damages to the party I 
I he coasi s nt Cm nw all, Kiisst \, Noiiii.iiuh, | aggne\rd 

Pi card n , Art , an In n tht flshei \ NimM ton- i PIMPING FlfOfS, nr Anoi.kii, the Lophws 
siderabli Tht \ an taken tilh»*r with a 1 pentt/m/re. i»f u thNt»htg|sfs, called also the 
line o» nets, tin lattei buna piefeiable, in id N-li and sea-dey il It Is tlie most Bl- 
and most usually In the nigbl-iime Tlie\ . shaped ol tlsht*s, leHeinhllng the tadpole of 
1 are eiten fresh, anil are also pitkled in'tliefiog 1 he h«* id Is larger, ciroumferen- 
! s.iit m brine - Tin* Salmon fishery in 1 t tally , than Hu w hole body ; the mouth Is 
j these < omit i les has great h diminished of lien In as A\Itle as the head, and the Itnver 
late It is earned tmdnefly in the rht is, i,i\v is ninth longer than the upper, and 
inti si *i-ct> ist s adjommgto the mir months In aided all round t he edge, both yaws being 
Those i ia rrs most distinguish) d for salmon , aimed with nurneious teeth; while it lies 
1 in hcotland, aie the Tweed, tin Cl\do, the 1 hid in mud, which n stirs up to render 
| Pay, the Dee, the Don, the Spey Hie Ness, the watei tui bid Upon the snout and head 
the Bewly, &t , in most of avIiuIi it Is very are tyvo or three flexible spines covered j 
1 common, about Hie height of summer, espe- yyith skin, one of w In t Ii has a fleshy tag at 
t l.illy If Hie Aveather happen to he At*iy hot, the eml It is said that this at ts as a bait 
i to intclt four or five score of salmon at a ami brings small 11*11 within reacti of the 
I draught The thief rivers in England for unwieldy Loplilu* The common angler is 
I salmon are ttie Ty m>, the Trt nt,the Severn, from three r*» six feet long 
and the Thames The flslrmg usually' begins FLS'HILE (/ twill# • Lat ), an epltliot often j 
i 1 about January, and ceases In Rcntlaud usetl in Mlnerdogy, Ac, for that which ! 

about tlie l&th of August, bet ause, as it is may be cleft or di y ided in tlie diicrtlon of 
| then supposed, the flsli come up to spayyn the grain, natuial joints, or lam Inm. 
i, — Tin* principal Sturgeon /Inherit Is hi the FIR'SIPJCD (fl,»Hus, cleft ; and pea, a foot * 

! 1 mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian Rea, hat ), in Zoology, an epithet for an animal 
, yy here the llusslans employ a great number avIiorc toes are separate or not connected 
I i of hands The Northern Whale fishery, hy a membrane 

| on ihe coast of Greenland, begins In May, FJS'BPItK (/Nmrti • Lat ), a narrow chasm 

i and < ontinucs till the end of July The made bv the parting of any substance 

Southern Whale fishery consists of three In Surgery, a erat k or slit In a' bone, either 
distinct branches 1 st, that of the sperma,- turn -tersely or longitudinally, 
j 7eti whati, yyhleh Is found in all tropical ell- FISTULA <a pipe* Lot.), In Surgery, 
mates, but especially on the coasts of Newr a long sinuous ulicr, communicating with a 
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j| huger cavity, and having i f-niall extu- 

i n.il opening Fis’i ll,a Lachrymaias, a 

'I disease which atta< ks the great caruncle 
i j in the inner corner of the eye, a dis- 
oidti accompanied with ,i flowing of tears 
— Fistula, an ancient tnuhic.il iustiu- 
incut resembling our common flute or fla- 
geolet 

I F18TULAR (same denv.), among bot.i- 
' nists, an epithet applied to leav es and 
i flow era that are tubular, or resemble a 
hollow pipe. 

FlKTU'LlFOltM (flslvla, a pipe ; and 
forma, a form ■ Lat ), in Mineralogy, an 
epithet for such substances as arc in round 
hollow columns 

FIT (a corruption of fight, because every 
lit of siekne u - is a struggle for life), ft sud- 
<b n and violent attack of disorder, in which 
tin body is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless : a*, a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy, 

I tVc We also apply the word to the Hist 

1 .nt k k or the return of certain diseases ; as, 
a ni of the gout, <fec — F it, or Fyttl, an 
onl word for a division of a lyric poem or 
h illad 

FITGH'KT t/fswm /V.), an animal of tho 
wi a si I kind . the polecat. 

FI A ED Allt, the name formerly given 
t>\ i hrmists to tin air wiiicli was liberated 
tiom leiiam i ompounds of lime, magnesia, 
and alkalis it is now < ommonly called i m- 
ho'/ic acid (/us, wliii li see 

FIXED OILS, in Ohendstty, such otis as 
I be .it a high temperatuii hi fore tliev gt\i 
I off vapour, In distinction ftom volatile or 
I essential oils 

FIXED STARK, In Astiotiomj , the s’ .life 
th.it are ext et lor to our solar systi in The 
1 git at majority of such staisietain the same 
appaient position and distance with respect 
loeaih other, and an thus distinguished 
lrom planets and comets, w hii li arc moving 
bodies 

FLAG, a general name for colon! s, stan- 
dards, banners, ensigns, &e To sinks or 

lower the jiao is to pull it down m token 

of respect or submission To stake the 

m an engagement, is the sign of sur- 
rendering To flung out the v lute fluff is 

I I to ask quarter ; tn some cases, it denotes 
j i tlint t lie vessel lias no hostile intention, 

1 hut i mnes to trade, &c The icd flag is a 

*dgn ol defiance and battle To fuwg the 

j fluff half-mast high is a token or signal of 

I mourning. The chief naval flags are • the 

j i oj al standard ; the admiralty Hag, an an- 
I i hor on a red ground ; and the union or 
jack, in which are blended together the 
I irosses of St. George, St. Andrew', and 
j St. Patrick ; it is carried by the admiral of 

j the fleet. Fi-ao, a name applied to sev- 

1 era! plants with hladcd leaves There Is 
! i the common flag, or water iris, that grows 
i in riveis, and bears a yellow flower, the 
1 Ins pseudacorus of botanists. The corn- 
flag is a species of gladiolus. The sweet- 
flag, Acorus calamus, a plant that has an 
> aromatic odour with an acid taste, and is 
I used as a stimulant aud tonic. 

I FLAG'-OFFICERS, those who command 
I the several squadrons of a fleet ; as, admi- 
rals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. [See 
Abxxbau] 
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FI.AG'-SH IP, a *-lni» which has on boatd 1 
an ofliier, who lias a right to carry a fl.ig, I 
hi distinction from the other vessels under 
ins command i 

FLA'GELLAKTS ( flogclluns , scourging, j 
Lat ), In Churi h History , a fanatical sei tin i 
the l.ith century, who maintained that ic- 
inisRion of sms was not to he obtained , 
without flagellation Accordingly, tliev 
walked in pi occasion, preceded by prie-ts , 
carrying the cross, and publicly lashed 
themselves till the blood ran down their 
naked bodies They were joined by noble 
ecclesiastics, nuns, and children, and tin lr 
pilgrimages extendi d tluougliout all the 
province a of southern <«ei main , and e\en 
fat tlier They weie dii_-sed m smnlne 
garments, with red c tosses on the bn.i-L, 
hack, and cap, and they earned tuple 
scourge's, tied m tin re or four knot-, in 
whieh points of hon writ* fixed Even l>y 
night and in the severest w mtci thiy ti.i- 
vei soil the citn s m thousands with huining 
ton lies aud b.inutis, chanting penitential 
hymns 

FLAME ( fluninia lot), a gaseous m 
vupoious body tu astute ot intense limit ion 
\N hen Lite vapour or gas i- intimate. v mixed 
with a suppmler of < mn bust ion, -uc h a- 
oxygen, the ignition i- so sudden aud so 
ge'iiertl, on tlicajiplii ation of heat, as to hi 
what is ti lined an explosion I >ti less the i 
supporter is throw n into the interim of 1 he* i 
flame, as with tho Mow -pipe, the < mnhusUon 1 
ison the exteiiorot the flame only , and tin 
flame isnim e elongated, and Die ignition and i 
light less intense, in pioportion as the in- 
flammable gases come mme slowly Into con- 
tact with the ldiulsite quantity of suppm tei 
Kveiy one must have retnaiked Unit the 
flame of a lamp immediately c mu raids, and 1 
the light het nines more lirilliant, tiie in- j 
stunt a glass ihimucy, which ini reuses the 
current of air, anil tiierefoie tiie supply 1 
to tiie flame, is plan d ov ei the humor A 
flame is gas or vapour at a white heat ; 
anything, therefore, that lowers its tempe- 
ratui e, destroy s the flame If a w ire gau/e 
is placed over a flame, t he latter cannot pass 
through the meshes , for the vapour or gas, 
in passing them, is so cooled down as to 
be no longer flame Tins is the principle 
on which Davy’s safety-lamp tor mineis 
is covered with wire gau/e Mo tem- 
perature less than that of flame will ex 
plode mixed gases m the mine; and that 
temperature Is lost in passing from the 
Interior ot the lamp thiough the gauze. 

FLA'MKN (Lat.), In Roman Antiquity, 
the name of an order of priests, said to 
have been instituted by Romulus or Numa. 
Originally there were three priests so 
called : the Flamen Dialis, consecrated to 
Jupiter ; Flamen Martialis, sacred to Mars ; 
and Flamen Qmnnalts, who superintended 
the rites of Quirinus or Romulus. But the 
number was afterwards increased with the 
Introduction of new gods and the worship 
paid to deceased emperors. 

FLAMIN'GO ( flamma , a flame : Lat), tiie 
popular name of a genus of long-legged, 
web-footed birds ( Fliopnicopterus ), with ! 
scarlet plumage, of which one species, P 
ruber, haunts the shines of the Medlternv 
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I noun 'I wo other species are natives of 
South America They ii id on woiins, bliell- 
j J d -h, 

FLANK. (thnir Fr ), the sole of an armv, 

• i or .1 battalion out. imped on the right m 

I j left In Fortification, th tt patf of .1 has- 

j t ion which reat lies l’rotn the em t mi to the 
I i ftte, or anv part of a work tli.iL ileletnK 
1 ,iiiot her wot k along the outside ol itspa- 
I i ipet 

FLAT, in MupIc, t (haracterwluih lowots 
I a note one semitone 

FLAT' rrN(J,in the riving a light 

touch to t ho wotk in tiie places not hm- 
nished , it is done witii a pencil (tipped mi 
! l/e, in winch a lit I le vet mil me is -oniel nm s 
’ mixed 

; FLATTLKVK (fl'tfit s a l»l i-t of m 
I 7ad ), in ]\I( tin nu , atr Keneialed m iweik 
1 -t otnacli and intestines 1>\ liupt i let t dures- 
i mu, oi ( asionnur distension, uneasiness, 
and fmjuenl eructations 
i FLAX ( /lex Sax), the flbie nbtuund 
from tlic stalks of the Lminn ii'ulula^/minn, 1 
an annua) plant with a him flower, winch is 
, extensivh i nit ivalc d tlnowgliout Etttope 
, and in other p iris ol the wot Id The most j 
1 suitable soil is a light dry Joint, with a mo- 
del ittly tenacious subsoil The plant* ate 
pu Ih d by hand, and arc then plated in w.iti t 
until a certain amount of puirefK t ton has 
ensued Tins i» calh <1 ret turn The him ts 
then easily M'piuated from the* suit tion- 
fihroiis portion ot the sttaw by the pious* 
(died firutdninf, wlm Ii is done by liu- 
, (liinoty After s( ut c him? the llhte ts harhbd, 
j | that is, ft is repeatedly rliawn through sets 
j of iron teeth, 1»\ wlm It tin hi okon pn < t s 
ue comhed out, and the llhies are at railed 
paralli l-ww It tr then tead\ foi the 
sptnnet The aggiegate value of Roods 
annually mamtfartUMd fmin (lax in the 
(Tinted Kingdom is upwaids of Hi millions 
Met ling, and neath a milium persons iu< 
emj>lo\ed in the niaiuif.ii I tire 

FLEA (Sax ',an nisei t ot the genus I'ulcx, 
a member of the otdn ApbaiUftUna The 
spi*( ies undergo tomplete iiictanmt pliosis, 
that Is, the\ are grubsami pupas hefotc they 
are jieifeit Insects The muscular power 
of the tie i is truly wondeiful. It lta u 
been know'll to draw 70 or 80 timett its own 
weight it i esists the nt dinary ptessnre 
of the fingers In our emleivcmrs to c rush 
it, atm leaps cw r o hundred tames its own 
length Hence it is culled by the Arabians 
I ‘ 1 he f ither of leapers.’ Supposing the same 
j relative tori e to be imparted to the lmdj of 
a man six feet high, he would he enabled to 
i leap three times the height ot St Paul’s! ! 

■ Latreille tells us of a flea which dragged a 
stiver cannon 24 times its own weight, 

; mounted on wheels ; and was not alarmed 
, when this was charged with guupow'der and 
1 fired. 

FLEAM (flamme • Fi ), an instrument for 
| bleeding ( attic . it is a small blade, which is 
projected from a sheath by a spring 
j FLEECE (Jliesn : Ota.), a flock of wool, or 

■ what cornea Irotn a sheep at ono shearing 

, - — OltPHll OF THB (tOLDKN FLBKOlO, till 

, order of knighthood Instituted by Philip 
j III, duke of Burgundy, lit 14fl0. 
i FLEET t fiota , a company of ships : Sax.), 


a s(]uadton of ships, pitlier of war or com- 

meice Fit ki ktlvoh, i place wlicte the 

tide comes np S<t r ) was also the* name of 
a pitson m London, w lieio debtot* were 
eonflned, and to winch pet sons were < oiu- 
j mitt<d In the courts of Chancery and Com- 1 
J mon Pleas It was Minuted in Fartingdon i 
■ Stteet, and detived it- name from a stream 1 
j which former h r in mar the building, and J 
j w is called the Fb < i In time it Is (ante! 

htth* more thin n m w< t , and, bung nflcii- 
! site, w,i« covered met 1 

I FLESH (jhi h th i , In \n itomv, the 1 
i must ulai jmi I oi nn itiimal hod\ , in w hi< h I < 
the* Olood-i essels ate so miiuII as to rot on 
oul\ blood enough to mm 1 them a ted I 
ioIoiii Flush. in Botany, tin pulpy 1 | 
stibst nn e of am (nut ot toot , 

FLLBB-BL Li's, in ilej ih|.\, a rliurgt 
sujipost d to i « j n e i nt an it is , or, as some 
have supposed, !)>< head of a |a\elin It 
w is hoi in troii, an eirh p» nod in the aims ( 
ol I'jami 

I LEVOK I Ilf >< I 1.1 ml Iff, 1, It. \m.i- 
tnm\, a ii, nm ippino to '•(*,. ril miisi l<>s, 
w lio e oMu ^ it is to In ltd t he ji.it ts to win. h ] 1 
they belong they are opposed to t he tjlt'n , 
r.e/ s, w hh Ii open or st i < t< h ! hi s( {arts. i 

FLLX'PIJ i, ( limn a, a bending I.ut ,, m 
Li ohm tty , t In bi tiding or < ill \ ing ol ,l lim , 
or IlgtiM The fn>mt of couhary Jlexttrt is 
tint point hi a curie at wlm it tin 1 curia 
tine passa s from cornex to i m cave, or nee ' < 

i < / s.r 

FLINTiiS’m », a si mi-pelltn id stone, i on 1 
sistmg of m ul\ |||||I silex It is a sub 
specie- of limit/, of different shades of 
, eoloui Flints on in almost alwiys in 
■ nodules ot inhere u! it < oik ret ions of vai mu h 1 
| and nt i irri gul ir lot ins TJiey at e formed 
1 in K gill n lay i i s nt i ii ilk st r ila How they i 
! came to he so d< po-ited is i «m< -I mu geolo- , 

| gist- Ime not let s.iv.d 'Huy ineak j 
I with an (ini, glos-\ stilt in , are mode- ii 
I t.itr 1\ t tamp, n out, ui\ Ii ml, and ( ipablo I I 
oi a fine puli-h , readily stnke the w-ith I 
j sirs 1 , and hunt to whiteness They are I 
I empl nnl in tin lnaiiufiu tine of glass and 
I pot fori \i ate I 

! FLINT CLASS, or C’ttl HTA I, ItdotlvoH I 
| its namefioiu flint, Ihh arise that, substance I 
i w r as fot met h employed in its manufacture j 
It is tmpoilant to the maker of optiial in j 
} stiumcnts, as it possew-r s tin* proi»eity of ' 
causing a greatr r dispei sum of the mys of 
light, pasMtig rliioiigh a pi ism ot Jens 
formed of it, than any otliei vitreous sub- 
stance- which is due to the lead it contains 
Hence its use m the inanubK litre of at lit o- 
| matte lenses ^S(»e Achhomatihm ] But 
then there is great, dull* ulty in obtaining 
| large pieces of flmt-glaHB ciulte free from 
sLteaks 

| FLO \T (foil, a float ; f,Yr ), a raft, or n tint* 

| bet of pt((ce of timber fastened together 
1 and floated down a t n er with the tide 

FLOAT'] Mi (Billin' dom.), THK A itT OF. 
Persons h i ve soinel lines Ireen saved ftmn 
(ltowuing by remetnbeiing that, the human 
body is spec ideally lighter than w a lei , and 
will float on it, particularly if the lungs are 
well inflated and it is kept (pitot But it 
must lie along tne water on the hat k, orth« 
mouth will not be above the surface. 
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Floating Uattkry, a vessel used us a but- 
tery to cover tioops landing on uu enemy’s 

coast. Floating Breakwater, a marine 

contrivance, consisting of .1 set ies of square 
; trames of Umber, conneiied by mooring 
1 ( Inins or CAbies,and intended to break the 
vioienceof tbeagitated waves • vessels may 
I ride within these quadrangular basins with 
more safety , and they prod me smooth water 

[ in bathing-places, on a rough coast. 

, Floating Buiugk, in War, .1 kind of double 
, budge, the upper part of which projects 
bivoiid the lower. It is capable of being 
moved forward t»v pulleys, and is used for 
j carrying troops over narrow moats m nt- 
, tuking the outworks of a fort Floating 
bridges, in the form of irrry -boats of a very 
large size have of late been t (instructed fur 
the transit of passengers and goods across 
( reeks, harbours, Sr c , bv the application of 
steam-power Floating Light, on ship- 

board, a hollow vessel ot 1 1 mu d iron plate, 
with a lantern. It is used foi the put po-eof 
saving those who may have tin* nnsfoitime 

to fall overboard in the nighi Float- 

tiOAKDH, those hoatds ll\ed to wafer w he < Is 
j or under-shot mills, solving to receive the 
I impulse of the Btream, b> wlditi the wheel 
I is carried round 

I FLOK I'/, or FLETZ (/Urtz, a layer . Grr ), 

J in Geology, a term formerly employed by 
Wermr and other German geologists, to 
-ignity what are now known as secondary 
rn< ks 

FLOOD'-GATE iJlnth, a flood Grr), a 
sluiteorgate that, maj be opened or shut, 
for tlio admission or exclusion of the water 

FLOOD '-MARK, the mark which the sea 
makes on the shore at the highest tide 
high-water mark 

FLO'RA (the goddess of flowers. Jut), 
(.lie term used to designate the plants which 
hi c indigenous in a country, as we say, the 
Flora of Great Britain, meaning the wild 
plants of the country. 

FLOlt'll) STYLE ( ftondus , flowery* 
Lai.), in Literary Composition, that which is 
much enriched with figures and flowers of 
rhetoric. Longinus uses the terms florid 
and affected style indifferently, and do- 
se ribes them as quite contrary to the tiue 
sublime 

FLOR'IN {Ft , from Florence , in Italy, 
w iieie it was first coined), a coin of different 
values ; the silver florin of Austria is worth 
about 2 s Id Tin* two shilling piece of the 
United Kingdom is called a florin 
; FLOS (a flower: Lat ), in Botany, the 
name of several species of plants Also a 
general name for the flower. 

FLOS'CULE ( jlosculus , a little flower: 
Lat), In Botany, a iloiut of a compound 
flower. 

FLOS'CULOUB (same derw ), in Botany, 
an appollatlon sometimes given to com- 
pound flowors, made up of a number of 
florets enclosed in the same common cup 

FLOSS SILK, the name given to the 

I 1 portions of ravelled silk broken off In the 
mature of the cocoons It is carded like 
cotton or wool, and spun into a soft coarse 
yarn or thread, for making shawls, socks, 
and other articles where an inferior kind of 
silk may be used 
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F LOT'S AM, In Law, a term for goods | 
lost by shipwreck, but which are floating 1 
on the sea. Theie are two other uncouth 
terms made use of to describe wrecked 1 
goods, viz jetsam, and ligan : the former 
In used when the goods are sunk ; and the , 
latter also when they are sunk, but are 
tied to a coik or bm>\,that they may be 
found again ' 

FLOURISH i /Imre 'Co, I flourish Lot— . 
used metaphoric allv ), 111 Music , a pr< huh* or 
prepai at in y air, which does not follow any 
settled 1 ulc Also t lie notes which a singer 
or instrumental performer occasionally in- 1 

tiodiucb In Military language, the , 

sounding ot trumpets, on receiving ail ofll- 
cei ot other pel son of distinct ion 

FLOW'I R ({tear Fr), th.it part of a 
plant whh li contains the orgciis of fi m till- : 
cation The parts are arranged m when is j 
In a complete flower the outer one consists 
of tin* caly x formed of one or more leaves, 1 
teiiued sepals , the next Is the corolla com- I 
posed of one or more petals; the third 
whorl is formed by the stamens, and the. 
innermost of the pistils Sometimes there 
is only one whorl of floral leaves, and the n 1 
the flower Is said to he mrmoch lam y deo as , ! . 
il neither whorl is present it is termed 1 
mhtamydeous If both calyx and coiolia j 
ate present, but so blended together that 1 
they are not easily distinguished, the floral 1 
envelope Is termed a perianth 

FLOW'ERS, in Chemlstiy, a term for 
tnerly applied to a variety of substances 
procured by sublimation , as flowers of 1 
sulphur, &i 

FLOW'ERS, ARTIFICIAL, a consider- | 
able article of manufacture, pai ticularlj in 1 
France The savages of South Aineilca , 
manufacture, wdth feathers derived fium 1 
the brilliant plumage of their birds, flown s 1 
which closely lesctnblo the prodm ts of \ e- 
ge tat ion 

FLO'ATES, in Chemistry, salts which aie 1 
more correctly termed Fluorides, and con- 
sist of fluorine combined with a metal, «Scc 

FLU'Il) (fiuo, 1 flow Lat). From the 
fac ility with which the particles of fluids 
move amonu each other, the pressure ex- 
erted by a given particle, which depends on j 
the spec lllc gravity of the fluid and the j 
height of the column above, is equal 111 
every direction The pressure of a fluid on ! 
any sui face Is equal to the surfac e multiplied 1 
by the depth of Its centre of gravity below j 
the surface of the fluid Fluids are divided ' 
into elastic and non-elastic ; these are, how | 
ever, relatlvo terms, all fluids being more 
or less elastic That which is termed an 
elastic fluid, is in the form of an air or va 
pour : It is permanently elastic, if it retains 
its aeriform nature at the ordinary temper- ; 
ature of the atmosphere ; but nem-perman- 1 
ently elastic, If, like steam. It becomes a 
liquid in the same circumstances The 
elasticity of non-elastic fluids is so trifling 
that for a long time It was not certain that 
they had any. Whether a given body shall 
be a solid, liquid, or gas, depends on heat, 
or heat and pressure 1 

FLUKE, the common name of a species 
of Distoma (a genus of intestinal worms), 1 
which infests the liver of sheep, and pro- 1 

U 
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duces the disease called rot Other species citation of some humours of the body 1 

i are found iti the alimentary canal, or other Flux and Rkflux, the regular and pcriodi- 
Interri il parts of other mammals, and of cal motion of the sea, which happens twice 

birds and fishes These animals, some of In 24 hours 48 minutes. By the flux or ud 

which are very small, have soft bodies with vanclng motion of the tide, the waterrises, , 
two suckers by whit h they adhere. One of by the retlux, or ebbing of the tide. It sinks 
the suckers surrounds the mouth All are FLUX'IONS (Jluno, a flowing . Lat ), a 
destitute of eyes and other organs of special method of algebiale calculation invented 
sense by Kir Isaac Newton In this branch of 

I FI, l Oii'lC A'CID [See HYnuOFbUOiuo mathematics, magnitudes of every kind 

I Acid] are supposed to be generated by motion. 

FLTT'OllINIS, in Chemistry, an element The method Is the same as that of limits 
presumed to he g.iseous, which, when coin- < omplicated with the idea of motion By 
blued with hydrogen iti the proportion of t n comparison derived from mcchanbs, It 
nineteen paits to one of the latter, forms | lepiesents the nuthod of prime and ultl 
i hydrofluoric acid It lias never been i male ratios Tills method lias been aban- 
obt lined Isolated, hi consequence of it s ! doited by mathematic Ians for Leibnitz's iii- 
1 energetic action on the metals, and espe- vciitlon, the Diffkhkntiai, Calclli’s, 

, , dally siliclum, n component of glasB. because it was iouml weak in resources and 

I KLU'OU SPAR, In Mineralogy, the fluate embanassiug in opention 

I I of lime , a miueial whn h abounds In nature, FRY, the popular name of many spe< leB 
I ■ and consists of calcium in combination of winged insects < hletty bt longing to the 
j with fluorine. Though sometimes massive, vast older Diptera The common tdue- 
i IL Is almost alw iys regularly crystallised bottle tlv, Munca vomit or to, and the < oin- 

The variously coloured specimens called mon houH*tlv, J/usmrfcmtcAfie rMireumongst 

I, Divbfj shire bjtar me, by means of the turn i the best known species Flv, in Me- 

j lug-lathe, formed Into vases and other or- eliatiics, a heavy wheel or other body, 
j 1 naments Intended to regulate the velocity of a 

I i FLTTOKILIC'ATK, In Olienilstiy, a com- macliiue, oi to accumulate power Its 
i pound < ontalning iluosiHcb and efibiency as a ngulsto: arises f tom the 

FLtTOSILIC'IC ACID, in Chemistry, an toinpaiativ ely huge numbei of its pari ii les, 

, 1 and (oiiHlstiug of fluorine and silicon which requtrea vast m< reuse or diminution 

FLl’siI, In Carpentry, a term siguilying of motion, in older tli it the velocity of the 
j i that two bodies Joined together make an whole miss may be unis thlg changed It 

I , even surface absorbs motion when there is too much, 

1 FLTTTK ( Jltlte : Fr), the common or Eng- and gives it out when there Is too little 

tish, a musical wind instrument, consisting in this way It is used as a regulator of the 
; of a tube of wood about eighteen Inc lies in steam-engine It serve s as a means of ,u 
length, furnished wMth holes at the side, cumulating forte*, ami sudden I v giving 
for the purpose of varying Its sounds, by out the force* which It received gradualh, 
stopping and opening them with the fin- j it enables a power, in coining, &r , to pro- 
pers The German flute, unlike that just 1 duet a fai greater effect tiiiin would bo 
uientlonc d. Is blown by a hole at the Hide * | possible without such a contrivance Its ; 
besides t lie other Imles at the side. Intended j shape 1 b of little* t ohm queue e, only so lar 
to be stopped by the* fingers, it has brass or ! as that the* less it Is resisted by the an the 
i silver keys, to produce the various flatsarid bet te r; hut the fat then the mass from the 
sharps, &c. j centre of motion, that is, the greater the 

FLT T TES or FLIRTINGS (same denv ), In . elre le* it describes, the* inoie* effective It is 
1 Architecture, perpendicular channels e*ut | A fly Is generally In the* shape of a wheel, or 
along the shaft of a column or pilaster j of a rod with a heavy ball of metal at each 
They are scarcely ever used in the Tuscan , extremity — Fly, among mariners, that 
cutler: their section 1 h circular, segmental, pait of a compass on which the thirty -two . 
or elliptical. The Doric column haB twenty points are described. i 

1 loiiud Its shaft: columns of the other or- FLY'-llLOW, the deposit of eggs by files, 

! ders, twenty-four. The (lutings of columns which afterwards become larva; or mag- 
! are sometimes cabled — that Is, have their gots, and ultimately files 
i lower parts partly tilled up with cylindrical FLY'-OATOH Kit, the common name for 
pieces, like a cable passerine birds belonging to the genus 

I FLPX ’.JluxuH, a flowing; Lot.), in Che- Muncicapa They eagerly devour Insects , ■ 

! mis try, a general term to denote any sub- on the w r mg Two species are summer 1 
i stance or mixture added to assist in the visitors to England, where tliev breed 

I fusion of minerals. The fluxes made use FLY-Olt'CIUR, in Botany, the Orchis 

I I of In experiments consist usually of alkalis, vivwifera a plant, so called fron the re- 
' which lender earthy mixtuies fusible, by semblance It bears in figure to a fly 

converting them into glass When tartar FLY'-TItAP, the lhonoea Musajmla, or , 

, Is deflagrated with half its weight of nitre, Venus’s Fly-trap, a North American plant 
a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of allied to the Sundew. The leaves ate di- i 
pot ish remains, which is called hi art /lux. vided into two parts, and each carries three 
When an equal weight of nitre is used, the minute bristles, which are so extremely , 

entire charcoal is burned off, and white fliar Irritable, that If n fly touches them, the two 

remains Limestone, liuor spar, borax, and parts of the leaf collapse, and at the same 
sevei ill earthy or metallic oxides, are phi- time take the fly a prisoner After a while 

ployed as fluxes In metallurgy Flux, in tnty spontaneously open 

Modicum, an a ttraord Inary issues or eva-l FLY'ERS (Jliegen, to tty Oer.), in Archi- i 
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* tecturc, stairs that do tint wind, but are , the purpose of enabling the photographer ! 
made of an oblong square figure, and go 1 to ascertain the fot us of the photogenic 
straight forward, the second standing be- ; rajs The principle of the instiuiiientis the 
hind tiie first, and so on ! placing before the camera at the same mu- 

FLY'ING (Jhegei t, to fly. Ger ), tin* pro - 1 ment a cinular arrangement of cards 
gressive motion of a bird, or othc r winged | formed Into segments, each segment being 
animal, in tbeair The parts of birds chiefly i at a different distance from the lens A 
conceinedin flyingare the wings, by which photographic picture of all thesetssimul- 
tliev are sustained or wafted along Flying taneously produced. The picture of some 
is effected in the following manner —the one among them will always he found to be 
bird first bends his legs, and springs with more distinct than those of the others, uud 
a violent leap fiom the ground , then opens it follows that the plate or paper is m the 
mid expands the joints of his wings, so as photogenic focus correspoudingto that one 
to mate a right line perpendicular to the FO'CUS (a fire-place Lat), in Optics, the i 
ides of his body thus the wings, with all point of convergence at which all the rays j 
their feathers, constitute out continued of light meet after passing through a cuii- 
1 tinina Being now raised a little' alien e vex lens It should be observed, however, 
i he earth, and \lhratmg the wimcs with that the focus is not, strictly speaking, a 
gnatfoice and velocity against the sub- j point, but a small circle, which bears the 
j.icent air, that fluid resists, both fiom its | same relation to the apparent diameter of 
natural Inactn ity and elasticity, and thus I the lens, that the image of any other 
i ! t hew hole body of the bird is mo\ ed forward ! obiect, formed iu the focus of the lens or 
; i Birds never flv upwards m a perpendicular I mirror, hears to the? object Itself. Only 

j 1 line, but always lu a parabola In a direct I a point can give the image of a point 1 

M ascent, the natural and ai title ml tendency I Focus, In Geometn and conic sections | 

, would oppose and, to a great extent, de- 1 The focus of a parabola is a point in the i 
I stroy each other, so that the pi ogress would hxh having this property, that r radius ] 
he very slow. In a direct descent they! diawn from It to any point In the curve 
would aid one another, so that the fall j makes the same angle' with the tangent, at 
would be too pieripltate I that point, that the tangent makes w’lth the 

FLY'ING BUTTRESS, in polntc cl Arclii- 1 axis Hence, if parallel rays of light fall 
lemur, a buttress ronnoc ted with the mam on 1 lie parabola, th>»y are reflected to the 
building by an arch, which abuts against focus, or lays emitted from the focus will 
the sjiniiging of another arch In the In- be reflected in a direction parallel to tin* 
tenoi - generally the vaulting of tliena\e taxis The foci of an ellipse are situated in 
i If i hose buttresses were built solid, then ) the major axis, at equal distances from the 
. nppe trance would he 1 heavy, and they would centre, and the sum of two straight lines 
interi upt the vista along the sides of the ■ drawn from them to any point In the curve, 
i hurt h, «frc Their stability depends cm the I is, with the same ellipse, always the same 
resistance derived from t he weight of the } quantity. Also these two lines make equal 
w 1 1 it al Imttiess, whence they spring. jangles with the tangent at that point , 
FLY'ING FISH KK These belong to the lienee rays of light, &c., emitted from one 
genera Froaetus and Cypselurus of nafn- 1 focus, are reflec ted to the other. The foci 
i ilisis They are allied to the garfish and j of an hyperbola are also in the major axis, 
i s any pike of our coasts, and are remarkable at e<iuul distances from the centre ; but the 
l- r tin extraordinary length of I he pectoral | difference between two straight lines drawn 
; Ibis Voyagers in warm seas have often j from them to any point in the curve. Is, 

; dc scribed their habit of rising into the air, with the same ]iy pei bola, always the samo 
i in large bands, like a flight of larks or sand- quantity ; and these two lines make equal 
1 pipers, and sinking again Into the sea, nfrer angles with tho tangent at that point, but 
I a rapid course of several hundred feet. The at opposite sides of the curve. Hence a 
, cause of tills movement is supposed to be ray of light emitted from one focus will 
an attempt to escape from other fishes, he reflected Into the direction of a ray 
Before finally subsiding into the water, coming from the other; or rays passing 
they frequently undulate, and even touch Lowardsone focus will be reflected to the 
tin* crests of waves, as if to wet their dry other. 

fins It has been denied that they move FOD'DEU ( f niter : Ger.), In Husbandry, 
their fins during their flight, but tlieoU- any kind of food for cattle. Green fodder 
deuce of several good obseivers proves consists of grass, tares, &c. ; dry fodder, of 
that they do. They have also been seen to oats, barley, and beans, 
change the direct line of their flight for one FtK'TUS (the young of any creature : Lat.), 

nearly at right angles, and this a shoal of In I'hysiology, the child in the womb of its 
them will do simultaneously. mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. 

FLY'ING PIN'ION, that part of a clock. Before that time it is termed an embryo. 
to which is attached a fly or fan, which FOG (a storm : Dan.), in Meteorology', a 
gathers air, and checks the rapidity of the dense vapour near the surface of land or 
clock’s motion, when the weight descends, water. Fogs generally arise from the noc- 
in the striking part. turnal cooling of the atmosphere, which 

FO'OAL DISTANCE (focus, a flro-placo : becomes incapable of retaining in solution 
Lat ), in Optics the distance between the the same quantity of water it held when at 
centre of a lens, or mirror, and the focus or a higher temperature. A part, therefore, is 
point at which the rays are collected. precipitated as a cloud, which, if near the 1 

FOCIM'ETKIl (focus : Lat ; and metnm, a earth, is termed a fog. The heat of the day ! 
measure : Gr ), an instrument contrived for causes the air to redissolve the precipitated j 
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vapour, whlcl) enables the air to again be- , p uluiiiient Butin* authors, however, allege 
come clear. The dense and gloomy tog so ' that the folkinote w.e an Infenor touit, or 
eominon In London is often due to a till- tht coinnion-f min< II of a city or borough, 
ferent cause. The wind carries the smokt j FOL'LICLK (M/ntc/as * 1 small bag Lat), 
oftlieclt.\ m a long train extending tweut\ ; In Itotam. a sc < d-ie-sel, opening on or** 
or thirt.v miles . as may be seen in a cleat . side longitudinally, and (ont.iiiiingsevei.il 
day bj any person on an eminence tl\e or seeds Exempli s mav Ik been in the linn 
j six mile® from the < it\, and looking a< loss of l.nkspm and ■ olumbine 
! In the direction of the wind IL the wind FOMliM’ \"I ION a wiimlo 

rhanges'iuddoiilv, tins great body ol smoke tlon Lot), tin act of b.0 lung anj pari of 
will bo bionght hack m an .i< < umul.itc d I the body with hot w ii <*i or a decoction oi 
mass, and. as this repasses the cirj, will be ’ heihs, A< , made lioi, Jo r tlie purpose of 
i augmented by the smoke from i very the easing pain or di-pe t sum tuniouis 
Fogs have boon observed which contained FONT c/o»x, a fountain Lot), a large 
no molstme, and (ould be accounted foi bnsin 01 |. in w Im n water is contauu d 

only by supposing them to he tin* v.ipnm s for bapn/ing inf ml- oi oilier poisons It 
and ashes ejc cted by volcanoes, and dilfns< d is so called, ptnbabh, be cause, baptism w i 
In the atinospheie b> the wind usually pci formed among the pmmlive 

FOG'-BANK, an ujipearancc at se**i m li i/y Christians at spnugs m fount. cun* The* 

I weather which frequently lesemhlos laud following Greek iigciiptinu, which te.td- 
at a distance, but which vanishes as it is baikirurd* and Jmirurd tquallj well, is 
, approached often iound cm tlie walls ol b.ipt i-te rie « 

FOIL (feuillr, literally a leaf /V.), among and on fonts —nivun amjmiimaii mm 
jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed niuh r monan OV1N (mpson anomeniata nu muuon 
precious stones to increase their lustre and ops cm- * Wash awaj tr.msgiessioiis, not i In 

Improve their colour. Hence anything ot a appeaiance alone’ Fovi or Fount, a 

different colour or quality, which serves to complete assortment of printing types of 
adorn or set off another thing to advantage, one sl/.e, im hiding a due proportion of ill 

Is termed a foil . in Fencing, an elastic tlie h nets, points figures, accents, Ac 

rod of steel, or sword without a point, used FOOD (futh r • (hr), comprises all sub 
to fence with by way of exei ctse. It gene- stance s < apahlo of digestion and .issimll.i 
rally has at the end a button or piece of tlon lint the proximate principles, ot 
cork covered with leather elements, on whu h the* nuLiitm propet ties 

FOLIA'OEOUS (foliaceus, leafy: Lat),\n ol these depend, at<* very few 'I bo-e of 
Botany, having leaves, or being leaf-like j vegetable substances ate* gluten and Ms 
A follaceous spike is one that has leaves modifications, state h, gum, sug.ir, and 

Intermixed with flowers In Mineralogy , 1 lignin or woody llbie . those of animal sub 

having the form of a leaf or lamina; as, a i stain es. albumen, gelatine, and their mo 
foliaceous spar | cllfle.it Ions Both animal and \e*getab!e* 

FO'LIAGli ( Jemlhujc: Fr ), In At chiton- subHtanees affoiel fits and oils. Home, tunes 
ture, the repioseutat ion of leaves, flower-, the nuttirious jutts of food an* so eoin 
and branches. Intended to orn intent and i bin«*d with e.r protected by tueligc'st ibh 
enrich e*apitals, Inezes, peelimenls, Ac , matters as to re'slst tho solvent powe'ts of 
Ft )'LI ATI? (Joliatus, h i\ lug leaves • Lot ), the stomach, unless pteparoel ot modilh d 
In Botany, furnished with le lies , Jiultiiated lignin will pass tux h.tngeel 

FO'LTATLi) (s line dene ), m Mine t.ilogi , thiough the stomae h auel bowels hence 
consisting of thin plates , lame Hit ; a*-, a the kernels eif the* apple, pear. Sic, the seed- 
foliated structure* ' e>i the c u rran t, gooseberry, Ac , peas, beans, 

FO'LIATING (same derir ), a term usi <1 Ac , wheat, hat lei, Ac , on account of then 
for covering tin* backs of looking-classes covering of lignin, will not be digestible 
with a thin coat of tin and qunksllie*r unless these e overlngs ate broken down ot 
FOLIATION (folium, a lcai : Lat ), in , leinoved Much of the digestibility and 
Botany, the leafing of plants i nutritious powet of the food of man is 

FO'LIO (a leaf : Jtal. ), in aeeou it book-, I due to the c hem i cal operations carried on 
denotes a page, or rather both the right in the kltclic n Meat is not only softened 
and left hand pages, these l>**imr mark eel , by heat, hut new* sitbsfaiu es are genetated 

with th*i same number. Folio, a lieieik In it* thus, mmazone, which giveB siuh an 

of the largest sizes the leaves of wliieliaro ngteeablc eielour and ll.ivout, by roasting 
formed by once doubling a sh«*et of paper The salt al set, and tho cemdinients cm 
FO'LIOLE (a dim. from folium, a leaf: pleiyed, have their eiwn uses, the fount*) 
Lot.), Itt Botany, one of the sit gle leave s, contributing an element to the gastric 
orleaflets, which together coiisliiutea com- juice, and the latter stimulating the sto- 
pound leaf. much If tin* nutntivo elements of food 

FO'LIOUS ( foliosus, leafy: Lai), In Bo- aio few. Its ultimate elements ate still 
t&ny, having loaves intermixed with the fewer, being little more than carbon, liy 
flowers. drogen, ox j gen, and nitrogen. Among 

FO'LKLAND (folk, the people ; and land vegetable substances, albumen. Including 
8 ax.\ In Saxon Law, land held by tlie com- gluten. Is the only one which contains 
inonalty at the will of the lord. much nitrogen , all the others may actually 

FO'LKMOTE (folk, the jieople; and ye- he consideted a<* compounds of charcoal 
mote, to assemble: Sax.), a word used In i and water An animal cannot subsist long 
England before the Normau conquest, to on food containing no nitrogen, or on food 
denote an annual assembly of the people, ! exclusively of one kind, though habit will 
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particular kinds of food Nothin# 1 a tit for i 
| food whit ii has not undergone organization 
1 by foi min# a part of an animal or a vege- 1 
i i able Horn e food nc\ er can In* made fi mu 1 
II s ulffni.de element a l 

F<)i>r/H PAKA'LKY. tho AKthima Cuva- \ 
pi mu of hotaniMtH, an umbelliferous plant, { 
found abundantly in waste giound, and i 
1 ichembling parsley suttluentlN to di cotk i 
H it* ignorant It is poisonous at ting like 
hemlock , 

FOOT (fuss. Ger) Animals are de-lin- ' 
guislieel, wilii respect to tin* number of 
their feet, into bipeds, t v\n-footed, as men 
1 .ind birds, and quadrupeds, four-looted, as \ 
most land animalh The human foot consists ! 
oi tin t.iisus, motut hi sus, and philanges ; 
or toes Tin tm sits |s < om posed of ae\en 
hones in two rows, in the first of which is 
1 i lie o s ruins or heel horn The metatarsus 
is composed of flu hones, one to each toe, 1 
i whilst the toes are composed, like tin* 
phalanges of the fingers, of fourteen hones, 
i Un big toe having two, the rest three each . 
1 Mm is distinguished from his relatives in 1 
1 i lie zoological sc ale, amongst of her tilings, 1 
n\ being able to plant Ids foot fiat on the , 
mound, whilst the foot of the cjuadt umana, 
i vn hem attempting to walk, rest* cm its outer . 
, side — Foot, i measure of It ngth, van mg i 
; m different countries, but In all divided I 
l into twelve parts A n/nore foot is si square 
1 *>ui fare , each ot whose four sides is a foot 
i In length A mbir or solid foot is a solid 
contained within six Hurf'ices, eacii of i 
w Inc h is a square foot A square foot c on- 
, t mis lit wpi in* Inches, and a cubic foot 
! 1 77H i uhu Inc lies 

I FOOTSTALK, in IJotanv, the stalk by 
1 in Inch a leaf Is connected with the branch , 
i petiole heaves destitute of petioles ate 
i ei mod sees tie 

FOlt'AtJR (fovrmge • Ft ), all kinds of pro- 
vender for cMLtle, especially fot horses in 

nme of war A foraging pint!/ Is a body 

>f men sent out to eolieet provisions, eithei 
for t In* horses or for the troops 
FOU A'MBN (Lot), in Anatoim, a small 
> >petung Tin* fora nu n oi'alc is the* opening 
tictweui the two amides of the heart ot 
1 the frptus, winch before birth allows the 
I blood to pass from one tolheotlui without 
going through the lungs It closes when 
the* child Is horn, for, the blood being no 
longer purified hv passing through the 
1 lungs of the mother, it is indispensable 
, (hat it should now pass through the lungs 
I of the infant Hence, if a child has em 
breathed, its lungs will jtoot in wder, from 
| the] i air-cells having been rendered light 
j by inti (Lion In Botany , tire foramen K an 
opening through tho integuments of an 
I ovule by which the fecundating iiiiliienee 
of tho pollen reaches the nucleus 
ROLIAMINMFKUA (Bailie dmi?>, animals 
belonging to a very low tvpeof orgirn/i- 
tion. Inhabiting small Rhells, usual In calca- 
reous, width are frequently of elegant form 
They belong to the class of Uhizopnds, and 
nave received their name from the shell 
being, in many instances, pierced with mi- 
nute holes, through which the animal ex- 
tends parts of Its body for the pui pose of 
collecting food. The animals are destitute 
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of special organs, and consist of a mass of 
featureless matter cal led sareode. The shells 
are sometimes one-t hambered, but gene 
rally they are divided Into several chambers, 
being Increased by additional chambers as 
tire animal grows The forms are very va 
ried, globular, flask-shaped, dagger-shaped, 
nautilus-likc, &o Some of the minut. 
foims are interesting objects for the micro- 
scope T1 ey arc* all inhabitants of the Bca, 
and. whilst some are found on shot e-sea- 
weed, others have been brought up from 
a depth of JHOO fathoms Their fossil re 
mams abound in prodigious numbers in the | 
tertiary beds The milmlile limestone of \ 
the Paris basin, wiiich Is largely employed 
in building, is composed cntnely of fora- 
mlmfera rSee Npmmulitk ] A consider- 
able portion of the tlnlk beds is formed of 
minute foianunlferous shells 

FOKCK (Fr). in Mechanics, whatever 
produces, modifies, or destroys motion The j 
effect of a force depends on its (utensil \ , 
the point of the body at Nvliic h it a< ts, and 
Its direction It may he either uniform oi 
variable If uniform, as long as it continues 
to act cm a body. It uniformht orcein otes its 
velocity If variable, the effect Is corn*- [ 
spondlngly modified Sometimes there* Is a ! 
combination of forces, that is. Inn o or more , 
forces act together on the same bod\ , and I 
the resnPatil, that is, the* resulting forte, | 
except when their directions are parallel, is 1 

in the duec tion of none of them Pht- | 

Hi CM I. Fokok, the force* of material | 
bodies — Mouat, Foucr, the power of| 
acting on the reason in judging and deter- j 

mining Foucr, in Ltw, signifies any 

unlawful violence offered to the person or , 
to piopertv A fumble entm is a violent 
ami actual entry iuto houses or lands, 
and a Jumble detainer is a violent. Nvith- ( 
holding the possession of lands, &c , so 
that the person who has a right of entry is j 

hm deic'd thetefiom Living Foucr, or 

vis viva, a tei m formerly used by Malhema- I 
t inans to denote the act ion of a force when 1 1 
it is modi tlcsl ui such a way as to he propor- | 

tionil to the squaic* of the velocity !l 

CONHRRVATION ok Foucr It is an axiom ! 
In physical science that force can neither |, 
lie created not destroyed Since matter is j, 
only known by its lorees, to admit that 1 
ioicc is destine tilde would be to admit that . 
matter c an c ease to exist. When we see a , 
case of the apparent disappearance or bus- | 
pension of h force, it is simply the transfer- i 1 
mice of its exertion from one Into some 
other direction inertia is a pure case of the 1 
conservation of force It lias a strict rela- , 
tion to foreo In any way actingupon a body, 
and it enables a body to take upand conserv e 
a given amount of force, until that fori e is 
transferred to other bodies, or is changed 
into an equivalent of some other form 

FOIt'CJiPR (ban. In Bui gery, an instru- 
ment for holding or gripping anything. 
Also, a pair of scissors for cutting off or , 
dividing the fleshy membranous parts of i , 
the* body. 

FOIi'OING (forcer, to force : Fr.), in Hor- j 
ti culture, a method of obtaining fruits and 
flowers before their season, by the applies* | ! 
ti n of heat, The artlflelal ripening of , 



I 
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wines l»y humus of lioat, and their fining 
down, so as to render them 111 for imme- 
diate use, are also called forcing. 

FORE (Sax ), a sea term for near the 
srem , ‘fore and aft’ means fiom stem to 
stern 

FORECASTLE, a short deck in the fore- 
part of the ship above the tipper deck It 
tont'nns the berths of theconimou sailots 

FO'KKOLOHURE, In Law [See Equity 
of Rkukmptioh ] 

FOREMAST, the mast of a ship which 
Is placed in the forepart 01 fm eristic, and 
carries the foresail and fnretopsail vat els 

Fore matt-men, those who take in the 

topsails, furl the sail*, A< 

FORK SHORTENING, In Painting, the 
ait of correctly conveying to the nnnd the 
Impression of the cut irt h tigthof an oh |e< t, 
when represented as a iewed m an oblique 
01 re< eating position 

FOR'EST (foist Ucr), a large tract of 
land c overed with trees, elifftting fiom a 
jroort I hn 1L In ltse\tent, and lioiu i plau- 
tniioii in Its young trees growing of them- 

selves w Ithout hung sown or planted 

The fotet-t* in England ate of sui h gieat 
antitjuitj that, excepting the Lew Finest 
in Hampshire, made by Willnm the (’ 011 - 
queroi. and Hampton Court, 1>\ Henry 
Vlfl, it is said that there is no record 
or hnstoij which makes any certain men- 1 
turn of their origin, though they ate 
iiotn ed by stycral writeis, and m many of 
out laws and statutes. The four principal 
forests are the New Forest in Hampshlie, 
Sherwood Forest in Noltiiigliamshiic, 
Dean Forest In Gloue estei feline, mil 
Windsor Forest In Berkshire ! 

FORESTALLING (fore, a front, and 
dial, a station : Sax), the act of hu\lug or 
bat gaming for any provisions or meicb m- 
dlse, before they reach the market to w Ini h 
they are going, with an intent to sell the 
same again at higher prices It was for- 
merly punishable 

FOREST AY, in a ship’s rigglng.it rope 
reaching fiom the fotemast head towards 
the bows])] it end, to siippoi i, the mast. 

FOR'FEITUKK ( foutfartura, an expul- 
sion or outlawry Lai 1, in Law, the loss of 
Home right, privilege, estate, goods, lands, 
or employments, Am , for neglecting to do 
one’s duty, or for some crime eomnnttid 

FORFIC'ULA (a small pair of shears: 
Lai.), In Entomology , the Earwig, whit h see 

FORGE (Fr.), a small furiutte. In which, 
smiths and other artillters m iron, Bteel, ! 
Ac , heat their metals red hot, in order to 
“often and render them more malleable | 
'I lie word forge Is also used for a large 1 
furnace or ironworks. In width the oie 
taken from the mine Is melted down. [Hue 
Iron 1 

FOU'GERY (forgeur, n forger. Fr), in 
L iw, the fraudulent making or altering any 
deed or writing, to the prejudice of another 
man's right ; particularly the counterfeiting 
the (signature of another with Intent to 
defraud 

FORGET'-ME-NOT, the MyoaoHa palnstris 
of botanists (nat ord Scrophuhmacecc ), a 
small herbaceous plant, growing in damp 
places, whose blue flowers are woll known. 


It beats a similar name in German, Dutch 
and D im-di 

FORLORN HOPE. In Military affal is. a 
dcf'i< hment of nun appointed to lead in an 
assault, to storm a counters! arp, enter a 
breach, or perform any other service at- 
tended with great and imminent peril 

FORM 1 to) nut, an appearance Lot.), in 
Pin sjoIoim , the e-seuf i.ii and distinguish- 
ing nioililh at ion ol l he matter of which 
any body is composed — Form, in Law, 

I tin rules established and requisite to he 

ub»emed hi legal ptoieedings Form 

also denotes the exlerti.il appearance or 
suit, ice of a body , or the disposition of its 
pa. is, a- to length, bieadth, and thickness 
— Form hi I’i mtJng, the pages or columns 
of type, properly aitanged, and enclosed 
and hx ked in an iron fnme called a chase, 
tor the put ]iose of being put to press 
There are two foims required for every 
sheet, one for each side, and each form 
consist-, of more or fewer pages, ac < otding 
to the si/r of the books 

FOR’M \ PAL'PERIS e in the chai acter of 
a pauper Lot <, a Law li rm When a per- 
son li is just cause of suit, but is so poor 
that he cannot defray tin* usual eh. litres of 
suing at law or in equity, on making oath 
that he is not woifh M except his wealing 
appiti I, and piodutinga certificate fiom 
some I iwye>r that he Ins good cause of suit, 
tiie* jtidurewili admit him to sue* in 1m mo 
1 w opens that m, without pacing am of 
the usual fee*s to court, counsel, &<* lb 1 
will he exempt from these as plaintiff, but 
not as a dt fondant If he lose his suit he 
will not have* to pay co-ts , l>ut lie may he 
made to suffer other puiushuie'iil, at the dis- 
cretion of the judges He* miy rei oxer costs. 

FORMATION < Jurmotio , a fashioning 
Lnt), lu Geology, any assemblage of rocks 
having gome common character, such as 
oi igm, a irt , or composition 

FOR’MIC A'CJI) (formica, the ant. Lot), 
an acid winch received its name from being 
found in the bodies of nuts It may he 
obtained bv several methods It Is com- 
posed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen 
Its salts are termed formal c s 

FOK’MULA (antic Lot ), a short way of 
expressing acts by notation 1 1ms, in Ohr- 
mistry , tarbon ic acid consists of one atom 
of carbon, with two of oxygen , and is hull 

rated by CO** In Mathematics, n general 

theoiem or literal expteasion for resolving 

any patt of a problem In Medicine, a 

prescription Dt Theology, a profession 

of faith 

KOK'MYLE ifo'imc, and nle, the mate- 
rial of which a tiling is made: (Jr), a 
chemical I'ompound, the hypothetical tadl- 
cal of formic and 

FORTIFICATION (fortts, strong- and 
facto, I make. Lai), tin* art or science of 
I fortifying a pla< e*, or of putting It in such 
a state, that eve*ry otic oT Its parts defends, 
and Is defended by, sonic* other parts, by 
| means of tampaits, parapets, moats, and 
| other bulwarks , so that a small number of 
j men within may he aide, t or a considerable 
time*, to withstand the assaults of a nuine- 

I rotes armv without Anoiknt Fortifi- 

I cation. In early times, when the sling aud 


I 

I 
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how wore the principal weapons of offence, FOSS {foane Fr.; from fostio, a digging j ' 
a single wall, or a hank of earth, behind Lat ), In Fortification, a ditch, commonly ! j 
which mlssllos could he discharged at full of water, lying between the hc.ii p and | ' 

assailants, was a sufficient protection the counterscarp Fohs, or Fohsa, in 

l*i ejecting towers, afterwards added, m- Anatomy, a kind of cavity in a hone, with i 
( reased the front of the besieged, and a laige aperture, l>ut no exit, or perfo- , 

enabled them to attack flip besiegers m ration Fork-way, one of tlio four prill- ; 

fimk when they attempted to scale the c ipal ancient bighwaysof England, having ' j 
wall. The invention of the bati< ring-ram a ditch on one side They crossed the king- 1 
rendered it nee essary to increase the thick- dorn In various directions, and are sup- 1 
ness of the wall ; and projecting galleries, posed to have been the work of the Romans 
called machicolations, were constructed One of them reached from Totness, in 
along Its summit, and round the towers, Devonshire, to Barton-on-the-H limber 
through the pierced floots of wlmh stones FOS'SIDS (foatnle • Fr. ; from sameder/c ), 
and other missiles weie showered down in Natural History, the remains of ancient 
Apertures or loopholes foi disc Jim gins' organic existences discovered in the earl h 
allows were* pierced In the walls and battle- They are usually converted entirely into 
incuts, and the whole was surrounded with stone, all theanlmal mat ter having been re- 
i moot or deep ditch— if possible .tilled with moved. The substituted maten.il is in some 
water Hut the invention of gunpowder c ises siiex, in others lime Of \ ertel»r.il e 
tendered a different listen* of fniriilc ition animals, not only have the hones and teeth 
necessary , yvalls of ni.ixcim y , wlnrli, how- been presented in this way, hut their fool 
ever tiiii k, could not long withstmd the mints have been retained for our iiiBpec- 
.iss.tult of artillery, wert evUi.invc d foi non Shells are th« most nhundant forms 

mounds of e.irth Modern Fokumcx- of animal lem.dns Sometimes only the 

i ion. The prim Ipal yvorks belonging to a impression of the extern il surf.u e is left 
modern fortitlc at ion are the ditc li or tiench sometimes only tiiaf of the internal Mir 
made round each wot k , the rampart, ot elf- face, leaving a cast or mould, and otc.c 
y ition of earth, raised along tin* fices of sionally the space hctw’ecn the outer and 
.inv yvork, to deft nd the Inner poi turn , the tuner surface's having l>ecn left yacani iiy 
parapet, or tluit part of a rampart yyhicli the giadual destruction of the shell, it li is . 
serves to piotect the troops planted I here, been afterwards filled up by the infiltration 
the bastion, that pint of the inner em lo- of another substance, and t bus an ac c mate 1 
sure of a fortifie ition making an angle i e-present ition of l».»th the e \tetior ami in 
towards tin field, the counterscaip, the tenor surface's is ohraimd As to yege 
slope of tin* ditch facing the body of the table remains, sometimes there Is only an 1 
place, the entered way. the* space extend- impression of the' externa sometimes the 
lug round the counters! arp and flieglac is, yege table mat tea itself i-.pK-tiycdasr.il | 
the* part beyond tin* coyrrtd yy.iy, to yyliich bon, and sometimes the' yegetable is eon 
it senes as a paiapct In it cent times, verted into minertl matter Tiav filer* 
howey or, fortification has undergone Im- have often expressed thc'ir astonishment at 
pot taut changes, and engineers have finding the trunks of trees, many feet m 
adopted dlffeient sy stems , hut those which circumference, changed into silex in sue h a ; 
haxc acquired the greatest reputation in manner that every vessel and microscopic 
Europe, are the systems of count Pagan, pore has been perfectly preset y ed ! 

the baton de Coehorn, yon Keheitei, and FOTH'ERINH, a bc» term for stopping 
marshal Vauban leaks in the bottom of a Bhip, by letting 1 

FO'ltUM, in Rome, a public place, where down a sail by the corners, and pul tint j 
muses wc<re judicially tried, anil orations chopped rope-yarn, wool, oakum, Ac, be- 
delivered to the people It was a large open twc*eu It and the ship’s side By repealing 
parallelogram, surrounded by porticoes this operation several times, these sub- 
There wero six of these forums, viz the stances are sometimes sucked into the 
Romanian, Jnhanttm, Augnttum, Folia- ciacks, so as either wholly or partially to 
ilium, Trajan um, and Nallustn forum The stop the leak. 

chief of these was the forum Honianmn, FOl’GA'KS (Fr t, in military engineering, 

< ailed, by way of eminent e, the forum In a small mine, from six to eight leet under 
it yvas the rostium.or pulpit, whete the ground 

Homan orators pleaded, or harangued the FOUNDATION (Jon datum • i*V ; from fun- 
penple, Ac Hote too was the comitnnn. or davientnm • Lat ), the* basis or groundwoi k 
hall of justice, with the sanctuary of Si- of any thing , usually that part of a building 

turn, the temple of (’ i-t or, Ac , altogethc r which lies under Hie ground Founda- | 

producing a most splendid effect. The TJON denotes also a donation or legacy, t 

word forum was also applied to a plat e of either of money or lands, for the mainte- 
traffle, or market pi ice : of these there nance and support of some community, 
were vast numheis, as the/co imi piscarmm, school, or charitable institution. . 

ohtonum , A t c. They were generally called | FOUN'DER (fandalor: Lat.), one from 
fora venalta. In distinction fiom the lint- . whom any thing originates , ns the founder j 
mentioned, yvlilch wen* called fora ttviha. of a sect of philosophers, the founder of a 
Fokdm, in laiyy , a term sometimes family Also one wlio endows any public 
used for a court of justice; the place whete ! establishment — Founder {/undo, I pour 1 
disputed rights aie settled Hence forum < out . Lat 1, likewise implies au artist who 
cumpetevs, a competent, jurisdiction , forum i casts metals in various forms for different I 
incompetent, a court licit authorized to uy ( uses ; as a founder of cannon, bells, statues, i 
the cause, Ac I printing type, Ac To Founder. Id 
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Nautical Language, is to sink to the hoi tom diuary waj, and produces dobllltv and 
of Mu sea.au expression deil veil from the fainting; combined with other substances, 
Ftemh fondre, whit h Is unmet led wnh J lie It forms an mgiedlent in some powerful 
Latin fundus, a bottom. j diuretics. 

FOlJN'DilY ( fonder te . Ft ). fiom /undo, | FRACTION ifroctio, a breaking . Lot ), in 
1 i>i > ii r out Lnt), the building In whhh Arithmeth and Algema, a combination of 
met dn an* cast In moulds or shapes Va- numerical 01 literal quantities lepresent 
mods furnaces me used in the operation . ing one or mme parts of i unit or Integer , 
The wind furnaif is « il her square or clrcn- ) thus f is a fraction, funned hi dtvl- 
lar.it has generally three aperrures— one ,jlng a unit into five equaJ parts, and 
above, for the put pose of introducing the taking four of them A fraction ((insists 
( uk tide and fuel, usually closed bv a tile or essentially of two numbers, usually placed 
hi ok, another below, to admit the air, 1 one over the other, and separated by a , 
uIik It is to pass through the fuel , and the Hue • the lower n lie the number of parts 1 
thud ( otnimuiicating with the chimney, intouhuii the unit Is divided, that Is, the 
whu h should he loft\, and supplied with a denomination of the quantities In question, 
damper. The Was/ /utmicr difTei s from the mid is called tin* denominator; the upper 
wind furnace, in having no grating, ami in > tells wlnt number of these paits is t iken, 
the an being supplied by a bellows or a and is called tin nu morn tor If tin 1 nmne- 
blow lug mat bine The reverberating furnace J mtor Is equal to, or gie iter than, I Ik dem» 
is so i oust ructed that the flame .mil hot air | miiiatoi , since the quint it\ is then not 
ftom flie fire-place an dim led into a t*cp.t- , less Unit unity, it is called an mpmptr 
i.ite c ivlty, called . i hearth, where the mate- fraction If the denominator < (insists 
rials to be fused me laid 'I b< melted ,,f jo, or xouu nower of 10 — that is, if it 
uk lal Is either run out through an *ip( rime t insists of i, with one or more dphets 
in the bottom, in lifted out with Julies | ( , Mic i.glit iiaiid — it is a decimal fr.u 
Tin moulds tiro madi of a varied of ma , non otlniwi ( if is a vulgar fraction 
ferlals those for sleieotvpe founding, of : Tlius x.lu is a decimal frit t ion, ,*,7 a vulgar 
plaster of i'ans, those iorbron/e ofa mix* fl , I( , l|()II i> 0 < nn.tl fro toms are too fre- 
inrc of jdasier of Ians and bru kdust, t jn ( . u tly confounded wii h d( ( Imals Rermiil 
pr< 1 »a red with the gn .nest (ate I1011 its , , n „s consist of a numerator and deuo- 

Kenerallv last 111 sand, brass, ami other minatot.likcany otherfr.u irons i)e( imals 
metals, in clay , and sometimes the moulds, f„n, m tho Jaws of the ordinary system of 
are of (astlron Iron founding is 1 ir the 1 numbers , the value of aqumtitv expressed 
most important brandi of the art c itried 1 them being marked not b\ a denoirnii 1- 
on in this country, wlm I. .bounds with the 1() , lmt by th ,. lr Wllh reference to 
two substan.es almost indispensable to it dcrmal pmnt j* a decimal fne- 

_ , turn , 0003, its quotient or equivalent, is a 

FOUNTAIN ( fmilann Fr , from fmis ! , 

Lot), in Natural Philnsophv a pilng or < FRACTURE (/ructura faf), In Mine 
source of water rising out of the earth j r.ilogy, the manner in winch a mineial ' 
Among the amients, fountains were held | pjoaks, which is one ot Its specific cliaiac 


sacied, and even wm shipped as a kind of 

divinities An am final Jouviaiv, or jet 

d'rait, is water ejet t( d fiom a pipe, by being 
oil In r laired to a higher level Mian the top 
of the pipi , or forced out by an engine, &c. 
[See A ItTfi.Nl AN WKL./.HJ 

FOVM/LA ( foveo , I nourish • Lat), in 
Botany, the matter contained within the 
grains of pollen, and the fructifying prin* 
ciple of the plant. 

FOX (fuclis . Ger), the Varies vulgans of 
zoologists, a well-known animal, closely rc- 


specific 

ters The fraetuie is either compact or 
smooth, foliated <0 laimil.tr, emu bold. il, 

striated, or nodular, &(. Khapiiiuk, in 

Surgery, the breaking of any bone by an 
external act of violence It is simple when 
the hone only Is divided ; compound, when 
the hone is broken, with a laceiation of the 
integuments 

FlliU'NUM (a bridle • Lat ), In Anatomy, 
a term applied to some membranous liga- 
ments of the body . as, the frasnum linguae, 
or ligament under the tongue Sometimes 


iated to the dog, with a sh up inurzle and a I It ties dow n the tongue too close to the hot- 
long bushy tail It 1 b a native of Kurope 1 tom of the mouth, and then requires to he 
and Mie northern parts of Asia and America j incised or divided, In order to give this 
It l>m lows In the earth, and is generally 01 gun its proper ami free motion, 
dost nhed as crafty ami cunning beyond FRANO (ftoiu being originally stamped 
measure Foxes prow I about in the night, 1 with the figure of a Fiank or Frenchman), 
ami prey on poultrv , rabbits, and Imres, hut 1 .1 French coin, worth 0 wjd sterling 


tlies are very timid, licet, and, when old, 
s ig.u urns tn evading their enemies They 
emit an odour which enables dogs to stent 
and follow them Foxes breed only once a 
I war, and bring forth commonly in April 
Join or five young, which, like puppies, are 

horn blind. 

, FOX'-ULOVE, the Digitalis purpurea of 1 crown, hut some lie in prescription without 
, botanists, nat. ord Hcrophularwcea'. Its ! any chaiter 

! leaves, when can fully dried and powdeied, I FH ANUIS'CANft, Friars Minor, or ttroy- 
1 or made into a tincture or infusion, are , Friars, the religious order of St. Francis, ! 
J used in medicine. In small and repeated ! by whom they were founded about the yeff J 
j dosep, it lowers the pulse in a very extraor* 1209. j 


FRA N't 'll ISIS (It), in a general sense, 
signifies some pm ilege, or exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction A ii.inthise may he 
vested either in bodies public or corpora- 
tions ; In boiough towns, or in Individuals 
t'orporate liberties, Vicing usually held by 
I chaiter, are all said to lie derived from the 
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FR \NK (/ ram r, free t'r ), an cxe-mpt ion 
of iette*rs fro. ii paying postage, which. 
In fore* i lie* ‘ |k*i* nj postage' net came inf e* 
i>)>< r.itlon, January 10, 1840, wan enjojeel to 
a certain extent by all member* of parlia- 
ment It la said that, before this art 
ahnlHii'd the prl\ liege of fmvkmu, nine 
uullmiih of h'tters were anntullj pent post- 
free 1 — Frank- vlmoigxf. I n Law.atenure 
?r\ w hie li .< jelli- toils corporation held lands 
to them <ind tlieir sure es-airs for ever, on 
e oiidlt le»n of pr.tjlng lor the soul of the 

eioiior riIANK-CIIA.SK or FltKK OH ASK 

u i> the Jibe’ll v of keeping beasts e»f ehaso 
oi io>a! '- r ime t presetted even fiom the 
i iu lie i ot Hie l.tud himself, w Mil a pow er of 

hunt mg l lie m Fiiank-koi.ii, u pm i lege 

which tile' lord had eif folding Ills ti'iiam,’-. 
lit e p within his manor — F hank-fref, 

. i(i m mut li used in our old law thus 
li ink-pledge lieemen were pledges or 
sine tie's for the good be liaviour ol tlmse 
who were otlhrii community 
1- It \ N K'l MiHN.sk, the gum-resin Oh- 
h >niini, w hte h is Hit* produce of sen i ml i m 
nee, the 7/os uelhii xrrrata, tmt o i el 1 iiin 
1 1 'liKut Sprinkled on llvecoaN, it e \h.iles 
a Iragrant anil powerful odour. 

HtWR'l 1MTE, a ferriferoua oxide of 
i 7i ii i , found in New Jersev, North Amerita, 
and n lim'd from Hi Fiankhn 
| ritWKS, an appell.it nm given In the 
| I m ks and other nations of Asia to all the 
1 | e ople ot (lie western parts of Europe, 
l English, Fieitch, Italians, Ac 

Fit Vi’EM'N IT I KS (finlt nntns, a hrother- 
1 ' hood Lot ), in the* middle' age ('onsisted 
| ol punts I,i> mm, who formed sen tetles lot 
Hu purpose of n Moving the sick and dc sti- 
tiMe and performing other Chr 1st inn dutn - 
I It EE HEM’II, m law*, n widow’s dower 
In a e op\ bold estate. 

H(KE'lK)Ll), a legal term wbieli refers 
|‘ eltliei tc> the* quantity of estate w hie h a man 
in ly have In lands or tenements, or to the 


Crra£ur|?. [frbioht ! 

to great discussion. There Is no doubt 1 

that the f rruernlty of architects or builders . 
w-as verj widely diffused In the middle 
age*s, ami It is thought that we ow*e to It 
the erec tion of the magnificent cathedrals, | 
Ac , «o different from the other efforts of , 
those times It Ik not known when the 
society became change'll from a professional 
boelv to one that admitted persons of every 1 
il* ■*< riptinii 

1 FREE'STONE, a hard and durable kind 
of gritstone', so tailed from Its being of 
sue h a nature as to rut free'ly In any direc- 
tion : sue h are the Portland stone and the 
fieestone of Kent A granite which works 
fteelj I-* In some places called frt*estoue. 

FHEE’ZING (Jneren,u* freeze* (ier). In 
Philosopln, the conversion of a fluid body 
into a Arm and solid mass by the action of 
e old Fpon the principle of the absorption 
('f heat ate founded the various artificial ! 
methods of producing cold and cmigela- 
tiou Kwipinattoii cause's cold, particularly 
whe ti the vapour is removed as fast as pro- 
duced If a body siuldenlv liquefies with- 
out ibe application of external heat, cold is 
pioduceel, this Is the principle of freezing 
mixtures When a body, air for instance*. Is 
made siideicnlj to expand, it abstracts heat, 
fiom the sun oundtug bodies In Spain, a 
kind of eat then jhik, called bvraro' c, is 
used, the material of w hie h is so porous, l»e- 
Ingonlv half hak'*d, that t lie' outside is kept i 
moist by the vvuter that filters through it; I 
and, though placed in the sun, the water in 
the jar bee tunes as cold as it e. It is a com* I 
moil practice iu China to cool wine or other I 
I iquoi s l»v wrapping a wet doth round the ! 
bottle and hanging it up In the* sun The j 
w ite*r in the cloth evaporates, anil thus I 
( old is produced. Ice luaj be made at any 1 
time b> the evapmntion of ether. The 
most Intense cold >ct known Is obtained 
| bv the evaporation of a mixture of solid 
, carbonic acid and sulphuric ether, the 


, ti unit* bj which lands and tenements ate 
held As to the quantity of estate he may 
have. It may be either of lnhei Kane cor not 
1 of mhi ritancc * it of Inheritance, It maj he 
either fee-simple, fee-tail, or fee simple 
I tciidlttonal , if not of Inheritance*, it Is for 
l lUc, or an unccitnm period limited within 
1 the- term of a life As to the tenute, liee- 
|| hold te'imre in derived from the ancient 
! | Iri'e* sen age* hone o mpj holds are not wlth- 


! temperature being lowered tolfifi ’Fahr.be- 
\ low the Iree/lng point. The old nobles of 
i Russia used to obtain vei.\ strong and in 
i toxlcatlng drink by placing tlieir wines and 
spirits in tin* ice of tlieir rlveis • the water 
tlu*y contained froze and separated from 
tin* spirits so as to he easily removed. 
'I’hls plan lias been adopted for concen- 
ti iimg lemon juice, Ac [See Iok-makinq 

M ACMIINKS] 


In this denomination, but lands held by FREIGHT {fret: Fr), In Navigation and 
e ustmn of the* manor, not by acopy of eouit , Commerce, the hire of a ship, or of a 
loll, ate customary freeholds pirt of It, fur the conveyance of goods 

FHKK'HOEDKR, the* possessor of afiee- from one place to another, or the sum 


i 


hold estate, who Ik theiebj qualified to vote agreed on between the owner and the 
fot a knight of the shite, or lepiesentattve meichnut for the hire and use of a vessel 
ol the e eiunty in parliament, If the estate is . In a nioie extended sense. It means the 
of t he annual value* of 4t»s 1 burden of such ship Ft eight being the 

FREK'MAN, in the middle ages one who icturn made for the convejance of goods 
belonged to a class below the gentry, but or passengers to a particular destination. 


.lbove the villeins The citizens and bur- ■ no claim arises l’or Its payment. in the event i 
Fliers of chartered towns, the socage is of a total wreck; and our law authorities 1 
"hose tenure was free, and tenantB feu , have decided, that. In case of a total loss | 
tonii of life, were froemeu. At the present i with salvage, the merchant nmv either take i 
•Ivy, a freeman Is one who has been In dm* the part saved or abandon It Hut after the 1 
form admitted to the freedom of a city <u * me rchant has made his election, he must 

borough. I abide by It Frbioht is now used In a 

FKee'MARONRY. A well-known instl- huge portion of America as a term to In- 1 
tuti’Mi, the origin of which has glvon rise | dicate the merchandise sent by a goods | 
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train on a railway, the latter being railed & applied is lost. The amount of frn lion 1 
freight tram. depends on — 1. The roughness < f the roil- i 

FRENCH CHALK, in Mineralogy, a va- tiguous burfaies. 2 The Irregularity of 
riety of Indurated talc. In masses composed the figure, which arises either from 1 in- > 
of Hinall seales. It combines with grease, perfet t workmanship or from the pressure i 
and is useful In drawing of one body on another .1 An adhesion, 

FRENCH HORN, a musical wind lustra- or attraction, which is more or less powerf ul 
meat made of copper. It possesses a com- according to the nature of the bodies in 
p.ms of three octaves, and is capable of pro- question 4 The interposition of ex- 
ducing tones of great sweetness traneous bodies, smh as moisture, dust, 

FRENCH I’OL'ISH, a solution of she!- <fcc. It has fwen found by experiment 
lac in spirits of wine, with sometimes a that friction diminKhe- null the velocl- 
little gum elemi ; a small quantity of lin- ty, and It varies with tlie surface rubbed . 
seed-oil is added to it at Its application It or with the spenflc pressure,! e the pres- 
is laid on with a ball of cotton wool, and sure on the unit of surface There is no 
rapidly rubbed In the direction of the fibres extra amount of friction on starting from 
of the wood; and when dry, it is finished rest to motion The resistance arising from 
by friction with tripoli and oil. friction performs important offices in 

FRES'CO (fresh: ftal), a species of nature and the works of art Were there 
painting with mineral colours on walls, no fru tlon, all bodies on the MirLue of the 
whU h will endure the weather. It Is exe- e.uth. Unit Is, almost everything con- 
cuted on tresh piaster, so that the colours \ ^trucked \>y m.vn, would l.vll in pieces with \ 
ini orporating with it, and. drying on the \ the slightest strain, as the wedgt, tive 
, waii, become very durable In favourable screw , and the nail would lie powerless to t 
1 climates. In our humid climate it does not keep them togither Tlie lenst motion 
succeed This mode of painting Is of very would be likely to dash one thing against 
early Invention. It is asserted that there another, hut at present, wlienex ei a bod\ 

; are specimens of fresco-painting extant of acquires a great velocity.it soon los< s 
i the time of Constantine the Great Fresco It by friction against the surface of the 
was long neglected, but began to re vive In earth The friction of water against the 
the l r >th century , hut though Michael An- sut faces it runs ox or soon reduces the ripid i 
1 gelo and Raphael produced some noble spo- torrent to a gentle stream The fury of I hi 
cimens of the art, it fell again Into disrepute t impest is lessened b\ tin friction of the 
until practised by the Germans in iceeiit air on the* surface of the earth, and the 
times As It Is very difficult to alter the violence of the mean is subdued b\ the 
colour when once absorbed, It requires frn turn of its oxvn water- against nnsi-, 
gi eat exactness ike Friction may be greatly diuilnisbi d 

FRET ( frethan , to adorn: Sajr), In Ar- by causing surfaces xvot king together to be 
chitecturc, an ornament consisting of two of different materials, which prevents the 
i lists or small fillets variously intei lac ed or .if traction of cohesion from coming -o 
I Interwoven, and running at parallel dis- powerfully Into action , by interposing oil 
1 tanees equal to their breadth — Fki<t- or some anti-friction substance, by usin', 
i xvoiik is sometimes used to fill up and wheels and friction rollers, w r hi< h make the 
! enrich flat empty spaces, hut is most fre- fnetion as much less thin It otiieiwise 
I ' quonth employed In roofs which are fietled would be, as the diameter of the axle i-le-s 

ov T er with plaster-work. Finer, in lie- than that of the wheel or roller at im lu d to i 

| I raldrv, a hearing composed of six bars. It Friction Is one of the most cffectixc , 
i crossed and interlaced, by some called a means of arresting motion Hence the use 

I, true lover's knot. Frkth, In Music, certain of breaks on lailwavs, and friction bands !; 

short pieces of wire llxed on the finger with machinery Friction, In Medicine, 1 

hoards of guitars, &c., at right angles to the rubbing any part of the bodv with the | 
the strings, and which, as tlie strings are hand, flesh-brush, flannel, or other sui»- | 

, brought into contact with them by the stance, or with oils, liniments, etc., wit h a i 
pressure of the fingers, serve to vary and view to tlie preservation or restoration of 
determine the pitch of the tones Formerly health ; it is often found a most effieac lous 
1 | these fr<*ts ot stops consisted of Htrmgs remedy. ; 

1 tied round the nee k of the instrument FR I 'IJA Y (Freita g . Ger.), the sixth day 

FRKTTS {/rotter, to rub • Fr. ), a term of the w’cclc, so called from Frea, or Frlga, 
usc*il by miners to express (he worn sides a goddess worshipped by tbeRaxonson tills 
of the banks of rivers In mine '•oun tries day Every Friday, unless Christmas day 
FRl'Ait (frfre, a brother: Fr >, a term fall upon it, is either a dax of abstinence or 
1 : common to all monks, but specially applied a fast day in the Roman Catholic church 
! to those of the mendicant orders, the four FRIEZE (fnse Fr), in Architecture, 
chief of which were the Dominicans, Fian- that pait of the entablature which is be- 
et scans, Carmelites, and Augustinians In tween the architrave and cornice It is 
1 London there are several places that retain usually enriched with figures of animals or 
the names of the friars who formerly had other sculptured ornaments 
their monasteries there, Black Friars, FRIG'ATE {frfgate. Fr), a ship of wuir, 

I White Friars, Austin Friars, &c having one covered gun-deck, and more 

FRICTION (fnctio : Lat.), in Mechanics, thau guns 
I the rubbing of the parts of engines and FKIGATOO'N, a Venetian vessel, built 
j machines against each other, or upon sur- with a square stern, without any foremast: 

I faces along which they mav be drawn or it Is used in the Adriatic 

rolled, whereby a great part cf the powor FRI'UID ZONE (Jnguius , cold : Lat.), the 
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space about eltlier pole of the earth, terml- Bonk, In Anatomy, the front bone of the , 

I Dated 1>7 a parallel of 761 decree** of hitl- head, which forms the foichcad 
1 tude, called the polar circle s Within the FRONT A 'LIS (name denv ), in Anatomy, 

! latter, the sun remains visible In summer, an epithet for a muscle of the forehead, ] 

! and Invisible in winter, for a space of time winch serves to contract the eyebrows j 

| depending on the distance of the place from FRONTISPIECE ( fumtispice JFV.),lnAi- 
either pole At the pole Itself the sun re- rhitecture, the principal face of a building I 

mains half a year above and half a year An ornamental engraving fronting the I 

below the horizon [See Cmmatr ] first page of a book 1 

FRINfllLL'IDvE, In Ornithology, the fa- FROST (fier.), In Meteorology, the conge i 1 
mlly of finches, including several genera lation of water, or of the vapours of the at- 
wlth well known species, such ns the chaf- mosphero, bv cold This occurs when the 
flneh, house sparrow, goldfinch, and mercury, In Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
linnets sinks to 32° At this temperature, water 

FRIT or FRITT (fnttc • Oer.), in the glass begins to free/e unless kept In motion [ 
manufacture, the ingredients of which Frost la very Injurious to vegetables, par 
glass in to ho made after they have been ticularly when they are saturated with i 
calcined In a furnace It is cf different moisture, on a< count of a previous thaw oi 
kinds, according to the quality of the glass, heavy rains Masses of Ice formed within i 
but is chiefly composed of sllex and alkali tree, by the expansion which takes place ai , 

\ Fill Til (/return, a narrow sea- Lai ), an the moment of congelation, cause a rupture ’> 

\ win of the bca, or the opening of ,\ met \ot the \egetab\e ftbie Ilnur frost, wimii \ 

\ into the hea; as, the /nth of Foith, the \ occurs chlclly in autumn and spring, \ 

\ frith of Clyde, &c. merely fro7en dew. , 

FRITH'GILD {/nth, peaie, and gild, a FRUCTIFICATION (frurtut, fruit ; and \ 
fraternity Sax), In Anli.i*ology, a guild- facto, I make Lot), In Botany, tte pait 
hall , also a company or fraternity. composing the fruit , 

FRITILLA'ItlA, a genu« of bulbous- FllUIT (Fr , from fntetut Lat), in Bo- j 
rooted plants with showy flowers, nat ord tanical language, the ovary aimed at mi- j 
| hi hutcfr turity , but the term Is generally extended ; 

FltlZE (Frttte, Friesland Fr -because to whatever is combined with the ovart, , 

1 i first made there), a coarse kind of woollen when it is ripe 

cloth FRUSTUM (a fragment : Lai ), in Mathe- 

J FROG (frosch • Oer ), a well-known animal unities, part of some solid body , separated 

j of the B<i trac hi.in order, in the class of from the rest Frustum ok a Covk, the 

Amphibia H is oviparous, ami the young part of a cone that remains when the top Is , 
'whin hatched are called tadpoles They cut off 1>\ a plane parallel to the bast , if cut 
li i\ e a tail, hut no legs, and being furnished off otherwise, it is called a fr imcatid cone 1 
with gillH, they live in the water. The tail FRUTES'CENT (fritter, a shrub Lot >, m 
afterwards drops off, legs arc developed, the Botany, an epithet for that which, from 
, nils disappear, nmi lungs aro substituted herbaceous is becoming shrubby , as a Jnt 
Having undergone this metamorphosis, tceecvt stem. Frutieose signifies shrubby 
, they In e henceforth on land Frogs i cm un FllU'TEX (Lat), In Botmy, a shrub, a i 
In a torpid state during winter Besides plain having a woody stem, but under the 
i he common frog, there are a great many height of 17 or 18 feet 
other species, the most singular of whhh FU'CUR (Lot), the name given by the 
n that called r lie bull-frog, a native of the ancients to a plant, from which a material 
Moithein pints of America This animal, for dyeing woollen and linen cloths was 
when the limbs are extended, measures procured It was probably the lichen liot- 
murly two feet, the trunk of its body being cello, tmetona, and the other species, from 
about eight inches long and four or fl\<* in wiin h orchil nnd anthem an* obtained In 
1 breadth. It is very voracious, and Ire- modern botany. It is a genus of marine 
'piently swallows the young of water -fowl alg.u The word, or its plural form Jna, is 
before they have strength to shift for them- frequently applied to the whole tribe of 
.selves. Its croaking is so loud as to re- seaweeds - —Fuctm, a composition an i 
seruble the roaring of a bull heard at a ciently applied on the fare to beautify it and 

distance, whence Its name Freon, In heighten the complexion. The furus of the 1 

! Farriery, the hard projei ting sulistame In Roman ladles was a kind of white earth or 
r lie hollow of a horse’s foot chalk, brought fiom Chios and Surnoe. 

! FROND (front, a leafy branch , Lat ), In FU'KL ( fuayl : Nor. Fr), any mnterial 1 
i Botany, the leaf of a fern which serves to maintain fire ; as alcohol, 1 

I | FltONDEfl'OENCE (frondcsco, I get lc*i\ es. tallow*, coal, Ac; but tlio term is more 
Lot), in Botany, the precise time of the properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, i 
rear and month in winch each Bpedes of wood, and a few other common sources of 
plant unfolds Its leaves heat Whatever the substance used as fuel, 

FRONT (front, the forehead: Lat), m Its ultimate elements are carbon, hydrogen, 
Perspective, a projection or representation or both; and the heat obtained Is derived 
of the face or fore part of an object, or of from their combination with the oxygen 
that part directly opposite to the eye. of the air. Unless fuel Is free from mois- , 

j FRONTAL ( frontaha , an ornament for ture, much of the heat which would lie 
the forehead ; Lat), In Architecture, a small otherwise available is lost in converting 
pediment or frontispiece over a small door the water Into vapour. Hence the superi- 
or window In Medicine, a preparation ority of dry over green wood, and of charcoal 

I to be applied to tho forehead Frontal, over wood : lienee also coke gives a greater 
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heat than coal, which contains vaporizable 
bodies which must lie driven off at an ex- 
penditure of heat. The following arc the 
ijuantlties of water which may he raised 
from 32° to 212° Fahr. by one pound of the 


most ordinary kinds of fuel : — 

Fresh wood . . 25 lbs of water. 

Dry wood . 

35 „ 

>t 

Turf . 

26 „ 

n 

Turl when douse 

30 „ 


Fit, coal 

60 „ 


(Joke 

65 „ 


Dry e hare n,il 

73 .. 

” 


rhuco.il h.i- a very great tendency to nb- 
soii» wntci from the atmosphere, which 
gie.illv diminishes its heating powers 


FFGFK (T'V ; fiom funa, a flight* Lat ), 
in Music, & species of composition, in w hn.li 
t lie dilfert nt parts follow one another, eac ii 
i epe.itmg in order what the flist had per- 
loimed, but at a < ertain interval above or 
below the preceding part 
I FFL'CItUM ri prop* Lat), in Mechanics, 
1 the prop or support by width a lever i- 
J sustained. 

FULCJURA'TION (fnlpvratm, sheet light- 
ning Lat i. In the art of ansiung, a ttrm 
i lot the sudden biightonlng of the nn It* <1 
gold and silver m t lie cupil, win n the last 
Him of oxide of lead, or coppei, leaves the 
sut lat e 

FITL'LEIt’KKMtTH, a mineral, essentially 
consisting of slli-\ and aUimliia, with about 
| 2i per cent water Like other sofLaltmil- 
1 nous mineials, It lias the piopeityof al>- 
, sniping grease, and it was at ono time 
i laigely employed in fulling < loth, that is in 
i i k ailing it from greasy mutter-, but it has 
i been to a gieat extent superseded bv soap. 

| FIMjL'INU (fullo, a fuller Lat >, the art 
1 of cleansing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 

1 to make them stronger, closer, and Aimer, 

; which is done by means of a fulling or 
1 scout Ing mill 

i FUL/M All PETREL, a web-footed sea- 
| oird, the I'rnceUaita plaeialiB of naturalists 
I Ii is larger than a gull, possessing, like all 
the petrels, the singular faculty of spouting 
I from Its bill a quantity of puie oil. It 
, abounds in northern latitudes 

FFL'MINATINU POW'DKJt (fulmc v, 

■ lightning: Lat), a powder that explodes 
I upon the application of certain degrees of 

| heat or concussion, with inn uitanemis 
! combustion and a loud noise Fulminating 
j powders are sometimes made with metals, 

I and sometimes without If that which is 
j made of nitre, pota-li, and the flowers of 
I sulphur, triturated in a w^arni mortar. Is 
I fused in a ladle, and then set on fire, it will 
( explode with a muse like thunder It n 
solution of gold bo precipitated by ammo- 
nia, the product will be fulminating gold, a 
giain of which, if held over a flame, will 
1 explode with a sharp loud noise But of all 
i tl’.eseexploslve compounds, that which from 
i a manufacturing point of view is the most 

■ useful, is the fulminate of mercury, now so 
extensively employed, mixed with a little 
sulphur and nitre, for charging percussion 
caps. Fulminating Bilver detonates even 
more powerfully than fulminating mercury 

FULMINA'TION la thundoiing* Lat.), m 


Chemistry, an explosion or detonation, ac j 
companied wutli a loud report All tlies* I 
equally imply rapid combustion with or ' 
without flame . and the intensity of «ouml > 
alone distinguishes the idea of ftilminatum ] | 
from tlio»e of detonation and explosion 

FULMIN'IO A '(’ll). In Chemistry, the ex- j ; 
plosive constituent of fulminating men my i 
and fulminating silver , it is gen eta ted by ll 
the reai lion of alcohol and the a( Id in Hates i 
of these metal b This curious ac id is com- 
posed of 4 equivalents of caibon, 2 of liltro- , 
gen, and 2 of oxygen, but all attempts to I 
obtain It have hitherto failed 

FUWAKO'LE Utal ), orlfbes in the earth, I ■ 
emitting vapours of different kinds Tliey 
oct nr In voh anic countries ] , 

FFMIGA'TION If amigo, I fumigate from , 
funnis, smoke , and ago. 1 act with * Lat ), a i 
proiess by means of which cusiufecting va- 
]>ours aie diffused tin ougli 1 1n atmosphere, 1 
tn order to purily apartments, good-, or 
.ii tides of app irel supposed to be imbued j 
with some contagious poisons The most j 
eilec tual agents for tins purpose nieclilo- 

1 me and nitiicacul vapour, but part lculaih 
the former 

FUNCTION (fnnrtio, a performing , Lat ), 
in Algebra, any mathematical expression, , 
coiiKldeted with reference to Its form, ami j 
not to the value which it receives, by giving 
particular values to tiie sy mbols < mitaiiied 
in it Thus a ♦ a*, and a" + x~, ate func- 
tions of x, though of different forms In 
whatever way a function may be com pound- 
ed of constant and variable quantities, it ih 
a function of the vai lahle quantities only 
The calculus of functions niii\ be i o.i <dcred 
as standing in the same relation to algem i I 
that algetira docs to arithmetic In the* | 
calculus of functions, the geueiulbqition is 
can led still further than in algi bra 

FUNCTIONS (same denv ), in Fli.vsiologv 
T hercaie tw'o classes of fum l ions i>y wine b 
life is manifested in animals 1 Those of i 
animal life being functions of lelatlon, m 
eluding sensation and voluntary motion, i 

2 Those of vegetative life, or functions of \ 

nutrition and reproduction The functions | 
of the flint cla-s bring us Into relation with 
the world around us, those of the second i 
nic necessary to the suppott of life* and tin* , ' 
perpetuation of the species 1 , 

FUNDS (fmulo, ] pour into Lat ), the ' | 

, public fundc*d debt, due by government , 
Muncy was Hist borrowed to meet the ex- 
penses of a war in the reign oj William 
ill., and at the beginning was obtained on 
the security of some tax. or portion of n 
tax, which was to pay the* Intel est, and 
pilncipai But, Instead of paying off olel 
loans, fresh ones were* obtained, on similar 
securities ;axui at length theplan of borrow- 
ing for n fixed pei loci, oi, as it was called, | 
upon terminable annultle-s, was given up, 
and most loans were made on those which 
were interminable, or until it might be con- 
venient for the government to pay off the 
principal. [See Debt, National J At the 
commencement of the system, the word 
fund signified the taxes or funds appro- 
priated to pay off the loans obtained, and 
the interest arising from them; but It 
gradually came to mean, not the security, 
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i but tlie loan Itself. Tlie rate of interest at 
first paid by government was high , ami it 
varied a<‘< ording to the abundance of dis- 
posable capital, and the public confidence 
Jn tin* it ign of George IT, flu* i.itc of 
| , Interest was lived at thieeurthire ami a half \ 
I i per teni , but to pay. for example, at the 
( rate ol Join and a naif pet cent , govern- 
| i mem gave nearly 150/ of stock foi loo/ in 
| ! money • hence tlu* piesent national debt, 
I amounts to about two fifths nunc than tlie I 
! Mini wiiu li was actually lent Tins unitorm | 
ji r irt* of interest lenders the debt nnne 
manage .tble, and its transfei, fiom selle'iB 
to buu'is more simple ami convc incut 
Any amount may be bought in the funds, 
the buyer paying the interest due on it 
, at tlu lime of i mu c h isc , along with tlu 
' priee of tin* */<></., as it is i ailed, wimli 
1 is bought The* intetest i>l»t niieel by i put- 
ch iscr is gent tally imue than tlu* nomi- 
, ii a I luteiost, siin e lie laiely gives 100/ for 
! 1(H)/. ol stoe k 11 t lu* tiimls weic* up to par, 

i that is, it loo/ stock would bring UK)/ in 
1 money, it would show that lmmey was ex- 
j tremeh ph ntiful, or that profitable ami 
| sale inodes of investment we u* \eiy haul to 
! be obtained (Kee Kinkimi Fum> J 
I FU'NKRAL GAMES iju miens, belonging 
I Loafuiiei.il Tut) Among I lie Greeks these 
i 1 generally consisted of Jmist -laces the* 
j prizes weie of different seats and \alue, 
in cording to the quality and magmlle erne e 
, of the pe rsott tliaL eelebt.itcd them The 
garlands give a to y le tot s e>n these oc e asions 
! weie usually of parsley, wine h was supposed 
I to have some* particular relation to the dead 
Aiming the Homans, the ftmeial game's 
< onsistod chiefly of processions , but. soine- 

I limes also of mortal combats of gladiators 
; Rioumi the luuetal jiile 

FFWKRAL HITES (same den v.\ ee te- 
ll monte s at < otnpanytng the inti't incut or 
| , burial of any person. These rights differed 

I I aiming the am mats, a< cording to tin* ciitf**- 
; 1 rent genius and icligion ot each ccmutiy 

1 The .me lent Gliiistians ablioried the ]>agau 
] custom of burmiig the dead, md always 
> deposited the body entne in tin* gtoitml 
I and it whs usual to bestow the honoui ot 
embalming upon the mai ly ts,at least, if not 
ujion others 

I FIJN'GATE (fungus , a mushroom hut t, 

| In Chemistry a compound of fungio acul 
and a base 

FUN'UIA, a genus of ooials winch some- 
what lesemhle mushrooms 
FCN'MIC A'CH) (same dmr ), tri Chemis- 
try, ;iii add obtained from mushrooms 
FIJN'GI FORM (fungus, a mushroom , ami 
forma, a lorm hut ), in Mineialogv, liay lug 
a termination similar Lo tlie head oi a 
mushroom 

i FUN'GIN, the lleshy part of miisiiiooms, 

! pm Itled by digest ion in licit walei Itisnow 
! considered as a peculiar vegetable ptinciplr 
FUN'GITK (a mushroom ; Lai I, in Botany, 
(lie old name of a genus of ciyptogamic 
plants, of winch the common mushroom 
may he taken as an example The name 
Fungi or Fwnyalzx is now applied to the ex- 
tensive class containing this and many 
allied forms They are distinguished from 
Algai by their eleiiving tlioir nutriment | 
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from tlie subsumes to which they aie at I 
Inched, and not from the huuoumluie me 
elium. They varv greatly In nppeaiurue 
Some grow in living animals, oi on animal 
substances, others on living vegetables, 
such as the ru-ts and mildews, or upon de* 
Laying yeget.ible* matter Some aie h'ttd 
and homy, others soft uni fleshy Even the 
ye ist of been lias lie en pionoumed to lie in 
abnoi in il foim of fungus. ^ tew are edible, 
such a- the* imishtootn, more 1, ami tiufllc, 
but the majority me poisonous In 'hui i 
del Fuego a lungus growing on hying bee.el 
tuc*- is a staple artie Ieoffoodtothesa\,igi - 
— Ftxe.i s, in Surgery, a term applied t « . 
.my mot md exeiesee nee, W’liitlui arising 
fiom wounds, oi spontam oiis|y 

FFH, the hair e>f animals living m the> 
colilei ji uis of the globe Thefnisof com 
moi ee aie* I he elies-ed skins of sm li an minis 
w ith the hail attae lied lmini'iise quant M k s 
of lough skins aie annually impeuteel, as 
they aie we II adapted fm ailulcsof cloth 
lug dm tug y\ mtei A gicit mtmbci of 
pe isons ate employed in dapping the ant- ! 
mals that yield the furs in ic'quest in the j 
pt titles and yulels of North and South I 
Ainema, the deseits of Africa, tin steppes j 
ol Russia and Sihena, uud the* jungles of 
India The Hudson's B'ty Company lud 
v ist hunting gtounds m Arctic Ameiie i, j 
yylicrethe lull-savage trappers roamed in 1 
put suit of the tr v ailing, and collected those 
slitploadsol skins which y\ ere annually sent 
o\ei iieie Fttis were at one tune used in 
this (oiintiy as e*iui>lenis ot i mk in the 
sumptiiaiy layys of Homy VIII it was ni 
deied that no nobleman should use* sable 
unless lie y\as above a viseount in tin 
time of Ed w at d 111 only the royal family , I 
might yyc'.u etmtne , and that fur under the* j 
heraldic name of miniver still denotes, on i 
state o< e asions, the lank of the wenrei , at - i I 
cot ding to the manne r in which it is worn 
l.ltMiMfl is the* most y ilnable of futs, there I i 
being a gi eat de maud for it in Europe The ! 
Baulk ranks next to the ermine in y.ilui', 
and llieii the fm of the Silvei Fox, a native 
of tlie m ighbomhood of the Columbia 
Itiyerm Oie'gon Tlu* fur is long and bluk, 
e xee'pt that of a part of the back, which is 
white*. Skills ol tlie blue fox ale* iiituli 
sought after, and a single specimen highly 
dresse*d tus tele lied loily guineas In Lon- j 
don Chinchilla fur is a great favourite 
w till ladies, from its extreme softness It 
is oh taint'd lrom a small rodent aniiutl.a 
ml ml* of South America Many otliei Jms 
iii impoited, such as those of the mink, 
seveial spec les of marten, and the glutton, 
all animals allied to the wt'asel , the wild 
cat, seveial species of fox. Including the 
bluk fox, which hug a white tipped tail 
(foi a very tine skin as mueh as loo/, have 
been glve*n), and the led fox, with a bright 
fm much prized by the Turks Even the 
skins of monkeys are imported for tlu'ir 
handsome fur. 

FUR'LONG {furlang: Sax ), a measure of 
length equal to one-eighth of a mile, or forty 
poles. It Is also usc*el in Borne law-books 
lor the eighth ol an acre. 

FUR/LOUGH ( urlaub On), leave giaute'd 
to a uon-comunssloned officer or soldier L« 
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I be absent for a given time from bis regi- 
ment 

FUR'NACK J omaar , a Vault: Lot.), an 
apparatus for melting metals, Ac , variously 
constructed, according to thousofor which 
It is Intended It consists of a suitable 
fire-place, and receptacles to contain the 
substances to be operated upon , and is 
sometimes supplied with a dome, so as 
to icverberate the heat and flame [See 
Foundry ] 

FUSE or FUZE (fustc TV), a small tube, 
filled with combustible materials, by which 
lire is communicated to the powder In a 
limnb.dcr As Its contents burn slowly, time 
Is given, before the charge takes flre.foi the 
bomb to reach Its destination. It is used 
nlsoln mining.Ac .but hnsjuagreat degree, 
been superseded In the use of a galvanic 

current In producing Ignition Fubkv, 

In Watchwork, the conic al piece round 
which the chain of a dock, watch, Ac , 
moved by n spring, is wound It is of 
varying diameter, acting wllli least power 
when the w.itc h, Ac , is first wound up, that 
is, when the* spring is stiongeBt, and with 
most when the watc h, Ac , has run neaily 
down, that Is, when the spring Is weakest ; 
and thus the power applied to the watch, 
Ac, Is rendered nearly uniform The 
speed with which the spring uncoils topro- 
I ilu re a given effect, and by consequence 
I the quantity of chain unwound from the 
i fusee, are constantly vary mg, since, in ac- 
em dance with a well-known mechanical law, 

! what the spring wants in power It. must 
make* up In velocity, and vice versa. 

FIT'REI, OIL {fusel. Impure Bplrlt Ger ), 

| an acid volatile oil, found In the crude* spit it 
manufactuied from potatoes and grain It 
exhales a power! ul and suffocating odour 
It is supposed to he a product of the fer- 
i mentation of sugar. When purified it is 
1 styled by chemists the hydrated oxide of 
! amyl. 

FUSI'Ij (TV), a light musket, similar 
' to a carbine, hut better finished . It was 
, formeih used by offlcei sin light companies, 


and has given Itg name to several regiments. 

In Heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboids! 

figure, more slender than a lozenge. Its 
upper and lower being more acute than its 
middle angle's 

FURILKE'K ( fusilier • TV.), a Boldter be- 
longing to what is termed the light in- 
fantry One of the regiments of Life- 
guards Is known as the Fusilc'ers They are 
distinguished by the white cockade. 

FIT 'SI ON ( fusio • Lat >, the liquefaction 
of a solid body by means of heat ; as in the 
ease of metils, glass, and similar bodies. 
Those substances which admit of being 
fused are termed fusible, but those which 
icsist the action of fire or heat are termed 
tefractonj Aoukoub Fusion, the melt- 

ing of » suit In its water of cry stalll/atlon ; 
the resulting liquid Is a saturated hot solu- 
tion 

F IT S'T I AN ( futame TV.), a kind of coarse 
thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, 
corduroy, and thick-set are varieties — 

In Lirei.ituie, an inflated style of writing 
in who h high-sounding and bombastic 
terms are used, instead of such hb are 
nature!, simple, and suited to the sub- 
ject 

FiJK'TIC, the wood of a species of mill 
berrv t Moras tinctorial, a large tree grow- 
ing in North and South America, and the 
West India Islands It is very extensively 
used as an ingredient in the dyeing of yel- 
low, for which purpose large quantities of 
it are annually Imported. There Is another 
kind, culled Xante, or young fustic , obtained 
from the Rhvi Cotinus, a small shrub of 
the sumach genua. TIiIh ImpartH a beau 
tlful bright yellow dye to cottons, Ac., 1 
which, when proper mordants are used, Ih 
very permanent. 

FUTTOCKS (corrupted from foot^hooks), 
in Naval Architecture, the lower timbers ' 
raised over the keel that bold the Bhip , 
together The small shioudsln a ship’s 
rigging, passing from the mainmast, fore- i 
mast, and mizenmast shrouds, to those of I 
the topmast, are termed f attack shrouds. | 


G 


! G, the seventh letter In the English al- 
phabet ; but In the Greek and all the (mental 
, languages. It occupies the third place if Is 
i a mute, and cannot he sounded yvlthout the 
assistance of a vowel. It has a bard and a 
, soft sound, as in game and gesture; and In 
many words, as in sign, reign , Ac , the 
1 sound is not perceived As an abbreviation. 
It stood for Genius , Gens, Gauilium, Ac. 
M V. signified Genius urlns (the genius of 
tin* city) ; G L Genius loci (the genius of 
tbe placo) : G P.R. Gloria pojiuli Romani (the 
glory of the Roman people). With us It 
stands for Grand, Garter, Gratid, Ac, as 
: 11 C B Grand Cross of the Hath; K G. Knight 
of the Garter, 1)6. bet gratid (by the grace 


of God) , Ac As a numeral, it formerly 
stood for 400, and, with a dash over it, for I 
4oo, (XX) On French coins, it indicates tbe I 

city of Poitiers In the Calendar, it is 

tbe seventh Dominical letter. In Music, f 

it is the nominal of the fifth note in the I 
natural diatonic scale of C, and to which I 
1 Guido applied the monosyllable sol. It 
is also the name of the highest or treble 
clef. 

GA'JUONS (TV), In Fortification, baskets 
made of osier-twigs, of a cylindrical form, 
six feet high and four wide, which, being 
filled with earth, serve aB a shelter from 
the enemy’s fire. 

G AB'RONTTE ( gabro , a rock consisting of 
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diullage aud felspar: Ital), a silicate of 
alumina, soda, and potash, found In a vein 
«>f Mtaniferous Iron, near Arendal, In Nor- 
niii it has also been termed fuscite and 

< o in part scapolite 

OAD ui rlub Sax.), among miners, a tool 
in tile form of a pointed wedge, having its 
hides of .1 parabolii figure 

GAD'ELY, the (Estra* llovw, i\ dipterous 
insect, which deposits its eggs on the* 
backs of oxen, whore it raises a tumour 
» ailed warble, by farmers Another species 
l,ns its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, 
w hence the lai v® c limb up into the interior 
of the head, where they feed A third spo- 
c it s deposits ils eggs amongst the hairs of 
Hit hoist’s hide The animil licks the putt, 
and the lan.e are hatched in the month, 
whence they pass into tin* intestines, and 
form the well-known Hots [See Bu.UK/K 
I- 1 a 1 

t! Al>'< ll.INlTK, a mineral, containing 
yttrhi .inti omcU of cerium, found almost 
ext In ivcl\ in .Sweden, and named after 
G.idolin. its ciiscoverer 

t. V'DI’S, in It hthyology, a genus of ma- 
lic optcrygian ilshts, containing tiie com- 
1 nion cod flsli, Gadus morrhua, the whiting, 
(1 me, langns, tin* h.iddoc k, G (rglejhiu*, the 

< o.il-flsh, (» ocs, the pollack, G pol- 

l<tiliiii'>, mid othei less known species 

<1 YL'LIO, or Kuhk, (hat dialect of the 
ancient felt it language which is spoken 
in the hivhlnnds of Scotland It isacotu- 
monl\ received opinion, tliat tiie Celtic, 
at the time of tin Roman invasion, was 
uni vt i sally spoktn ovet the west of 15 u- 
tope, ftp all its numerous dialects show 
tin dealest pi oofs ol a common origin 
Tin languages at present known to be eei- 
i unit o I the Celtic stock are the Welsh, 
th- Ibis Hrt loti ot A rmoticMii, the Irish, tiie 
Htsi oi (lit he, the Manx, ant 1 the Cornish 
Tin .scotch and Irish dialects are almost 
iihiiilc.il The Cache, u’hlc h, from a variet} 
of ( discs, has retained much of its otiginal 
pm .ry, is bold, expressive, and copious It 
denct.-, no assi-iance from the language 
cither of Cieet e or Rome, from which it 
lillei s in Its strut ture and formation More 
than two-thirds of the names of places in 
(Jrc.it Biitain and lieland are of Celtic ori- 
gin, which, if other proofs xvere wanting, 
1 would establish tiie fact of its once having 
, been the language of the country 

GA Kl<’ (gaffe, a harpoon . Fr ), lu Nautical 
language, a sort of boom or pole, used to 
extend the upper edge of sails, as the 
mainsail of a sloop, «fct 

GAGE or GAUGE (jauger , to measure. 
Fr.), an instrument for making mensuie- 

nients of different kinds. GAOK.au appa 

ratiis foi measurements of various kinds 
Tlius, a sliding gage, used by mathematical 
instrument makers for measuring and 
setting off distances , a ttde-gage, for de- 
termining tiie heights of tides, a wind 
gage, an instrument for measuring the 
fence of the wind cm any given surface, die 

GA11/LIARDI5 (Hal.), an ancient Italian 
dance, of a sportive character and lively 
movement. It was sometimes called a /fc»- 
r nauesqne, because it was said to have come 
originally from Rome 


OAL'AXT (galaxias , from gala, milk : Or.), 
in Astronomy, the Via lactea, or Milky 
Way , a long, white, luminous track, which 
seems to encompass the heavens like a 
girdle, forming nearly a great e ircle of tiie ! 
celestial sphete This, like most other pile- [ 
nomcna of nature, has suggested some I 
beautiful Ideas to the poet The Invention 1 
of tiie telesc ope has confirmed the conjee- j, 
ture of the earlier astronomers that it c on- j j 
sists of a multitude of stars, too remote to 
be separately distinguished by tiie nuked 
eye, but scattered in millions on the dark 
giound of the general heavens. We aie , 
indebted to the Jabourn and researc lies of 1 ’ 
tiie Ilerscliels for most of the knowledge 1 
we po-sess rc garding the milky way It is , 
thought that the vast collection of stais 
wine h surround us on every side, and of 
which our sun is one, is shaped like a Hat 
clrc ular /one, or tliln slice of a sphere Tins 
disc-like duster is divided through one- 
third of its whole extent into two iu in* 
When we look upon tiie milky way , we must 
be supposed to be looking towards the edge 
of tiie disc, that Is, tiie thickest portion of 
our stellar universe, but in othei directions 
the mars glitter distinct from eat li other, 
because r lion we are looking upon tiie thin- 
nest portions of tiie cluster I n many purl s 
of tiie milky way, the most powerful tele- 
scopes seem to perc* Jve the farthest stats 
upon a black starless ground, but in olliets 
there arc masses and clouds of stars w liic. li 
tiie best telcst ope cannot resolve 

GA L'BANUJI [Lot ), In Medicine, a foetid 
guuc-ieslu, tiie produce of a l’eisian um- 
belliferous plant, the Opoidia galbavtfeiu, 
and perhaps of other umbellilers 

GAL'Bll LUS tcyptess fi ult . Lot ), tn Bo- 
tany, the lleshy fruit of the Juntpei s, trees 
belonging to the coniferous order 

GA LE'N A (Lat ), in Mineralogy, thenative 
sulplmret of load, obtained both m masses 
and c rystalli/cd U occurs in primitive and 
transition mountains, but is more fie- 
<iuently found in secondary rocks, especially 
in compact limestone It constitutes beds 
and veins, and is found more or less in 
every country. In England it is very abun- 
dant, and it is also widely diffused over 
the United Slates of America Most of the 
lead of commerce it* procured from galena, 
aud usually contains a little silver. [See j 
Lkad] ! 

OALEN'IC, in Medicine, that mode of 1 
treating disease which is founded upon the 
principles of Galen, or which that physician 

Introduced Galenical medicines , those 

that are formed by simple means from 
vegetables, a* by infusion or decoction, 
&c , wlille the chemical, to which they are 
opposed, ate those produced by extracting 
the more active principles by elaborate 
processes, as by calcination, digestion, fer- 
mentation, &c. 

GALL (galls : Sax ). [See Bilk.] 

GA LL'-BL ADDER (same dene.), a mem- 
brane situated in the concave side of the 
liver Its use is to collect the bile, first 
secreted in the liver, and, mixing It with 
its own peculiar product, to elaborate It 
further; to retain it for a certain time, and 
then expel it as it is required. 
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GALL'-FLY [Set* Cynifb] | posure to the air It la a very long time in 

! GALT/-NUT, a protuberance or tumour subsiding, and, in wiitiug-ink, Is retained 
1 1 produced by the puncture of gall-flies, spe- In suspension by mucilage. 

1 lies of the hy meuopterous genus 6'y/tip*., GAL'LIOAN OlIlfROH, the distinctive 
. on plants and trees of various kinds, but title of the Homan Catholic church in 
more particularly on the oak The fly punt- Frame, which, in opposition to ultramon j 
lures the surface of a leaf, bud, or stalk, tanmm, long maintained a c ertain degree of i 
! uid deposits an egg in the interim, along Independence with regard to the see of 1 
with a drop of an irritating fluid In the ltonu The l tin rtu s of the Gallic an c hure h 1 
| course ot a few days, an exerc scenco is weic flr-t av-cited m the pragmatic sane | 

| thrown ouL, affording limit Ishmcnt to the Lion, mi 14T8, but were dclhied and confirmed 
I young insect, and piotcctiug it from ex- m l(*Sj it w i- i Inn decided that the pope 
ternnl Injury until it has attained its lull | has n<> t< mpoi il power in France, mil only 
si/c,\\hcn, after having undergone me la- j a spiiitu.il power Iniiind by taiious and 
men phosls. It eats through the exen *-ccncc, 1 c ouiii ils. and that the dec isions of the holy 
and escapes into the oj**u air see are <-uhject to reversal by the body of 

(. \ LI /-STONES, calculous concretions the chi gy 
1 fiiijuently formed in the gall-bladder, and GAL'Llc 'ISM (G«Wm*>, a Frenchman : Lat), 
l sometimes occasioning great pain during in idiom oi phrase 1 , of tlie French language, 
j their passage through the* ducts Into the introduced in speaking or writing another 
I dumlt mini, before they are evacuated language 

! GAL'LlinN ( yaleon Fr ), ships of war GALLl'N.-E (gallina, a lien Lai ), In Ot 
, fornnily used by the .Spaniards aim For- nithology, the coder of buds under which 
I luguese In more lecent time*s, those* are comprehended tlie peacock, pheasant, 1 
I vessels were called galleon «, in winch the turkey, partridge, grouse, domestic cock, j 
1 1 Spaniards transported treasure from their &< i 

American colonies GAI/LIOT ( galliotte : Fr.), a small gallc \ 

1 GAI/LEUY ((jalene Ft), In Architec- or Dutch vessel, used In former times It | 

1 lure, a long narrow room, f he length of tairied a main and mlzen mast, and a laigc 
I which is at least tlnee times as great as its gaff-mauiBail , hut was built very slightlv, , 
i i bie.idfh, by who h proportion it is dlstiu and was designed only for chase it could 
! gul shed from a s ahum Corridors also are bofii sail and row, and had sixteen or t went \ 

] ; sometimes utlled galleries Rlnce a galleiy oars, all the seamen on board were soldiers, 

,, is generally decoiutcd with paintings, m and eac*li had a musket by him as lie sat <ct 
, ; oil or ftesco, a laigt collection of pictures, his oar 

li c»ven if contained in several adjoining GAL/LON, a measure of capacity both 
i | rooms, is called by that name — Gam.kuy, foi dry goods and liquids, holding four 
in Fortification, a w.ilk across a chic h in a quarts The imperial gallon coutii ins 10 lb- : 

I besieged town, made of strong planks, and avoirdupois of diBtilled water, equivalent 1 
rov ei ed with earth It was fotmerly used to 277,274 cubic Inches The old hngli-h ! 

j for carry lug a mine to the foot of the ram- gallon, wine measute, < on tamed 2,'tl cubic , 

I I parts. — Gai.lkuy, in Mining, a narrow inches, and the old gallon, beet measuie, j 
] , passage, or branch of a mine, « amed unde r 282 

] | giound to a work intended to he blown up GALLOO'N (galon Fr.), a nariow thick 
| - -GAi/l.WHY, in Shipbuilding, a balcony, kind of fenet, or lace*, used to edge or 
j j protecting lrom the stem of a ship of war, bolder c lotlis 

J oi ofalaig* mete haul man GALLOPA'DH (j/alojur, to gallop: Fi ), | 

, j GAL'LLY (gale its Ft ), a kind of low. In the manege, a sidelong or curvetting i 

■ flat-built vessel, furnished with one deck, kind of gallop Also the teimfoi a sprightly 
■' and navigaLed with sails and oais, found and active kind of dam e 

1 chiefly In the Mediterranean. An open CALLS, local diseases ot plants, caused | 

boat used on the Thames by custom-house by the* puncture of Insects in depositing 

officers, &c. The cook-rooin or kite hen of the! i eggs. They aie produced by c omen 

uship The war galleys, or n«e/*s longer, tuc layeis of dried sap, and do not a fleet 

of the llomatis, were variously uai icd from the general health of the tree. 

; ! their rows or banks of oars.— — galley- GA1/VAN1SM, the development of elec- 

mlave, a jcersoti condemned to work at the trlrul phenomena without the aid of fric- I 
oar (.a board a galley, being chained to tlie turn, and by means of a chemical action i 

deck In France, the galleys, in which the which takes place between certain bodies J 

1 convicts labour and ate routined, resemble It denved Its name from Galvani, a pio- n 
! the hulkti of Great Britain fessor at Bologna, who, in a course of t*\ , 

j GAL'LIO A'CID, in Chemistry, an add perl m cuts on animal irritability, observed ! 

! which forms one of the astiingent prm- the first striking phenomena that led to j| 
i cf plea of plants It is obtained by theoxy- its discovery, which occurred in the follow- 
dation of tannic acid, or tannin, which iug maimer One of his assistants hap- || 
abounds In nut-galls, oak bark, &c. Ills pened to bring the point of his scalpel !| 
slightly acidulous and styptic to the taste, to tlie crural nerves of a skinned frog i 
i hut Inodorous; and crystallizes in white lying uear (lit electrical conductor, upon 
i silky needles, winch arc soluble tn boiling which the muscles of the lluib were agitated 
water or alcohol Its constituents are with strong convulsions After this, ho j 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. When an continued Ins experiments lu various ways, | 
Infusion of galls is dropped Into a solution and ascertained that the mere agency of j 

I of sulphateof Iron, It produces a deep pur pie metallic substances, provided they were dn»- . 

I I precipitate, which becomes black by ex- similar metals, would produce such couvul- I 
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tdons Tills subject engaged the attention of 
experimentalists both before and alter the 
tlc.it h of Galvnni, which hajipenetl In 179s, 
liut none added anythin*? of Kreat impor- 
tance to Galvani's dlstoveiy except Volta, 

I who icpeated his experiments, and found 
! that whenever two pieces of metal of 
1 different kinds were placed m elilleient 
I pints nf an animal. and w ere brought eitlni 
into < oiitae t, or into connection bj mv.tir- 
1 of a met 1 1 1 1 « arc, coin unions mimic d, and 
1 th.it this effect was strongest when the* 

1 metals wtie zinc and mIui, paifnul.irlj 
when several pairs of the met ils. Iiimne 
| pieces of moist r lot li l>»*twe«n them, wen 
emplojed This led him to t he < mi-i tu< t ion 
' ol an appai.ttus for f he pm pose oi .uiiimu- 
i! lat imreleetrh Ifv.whh lih.issmi < in < n e died 
jl the Galvanic bath'ry m l ulltm pile Se\er i' 

1 j iiiiprnvemcnts upon the \oltuc pile wm 
i i sunn made by other philosopher*. , and the 
I dis< n\ <>) ies in khIv.iiiisiii mult iplied w it h i 
I iapidit\, and to ,m < vtciit, sittp is-,lng .ui}- 
| thin*' befoi < known in the Inspire of 
i sen nee It has been ast t i taiin d t hat ehe*- 
I tun al action is indispens idle to t hepiodue- 
| t Ion of k dv.inu eleitiuitj The h ast e oni- 
i plicated k dv.niie arr.uig* mi nt is termed a 
| simple aalvamr cut le 1 r e otisists ol three 
e ondtie tors, of which one at least must 
! he solid, another Hind, and the third 
i J may be either solid or Hold This is pu— 

| *osm*cI but of feeble* powers, }et thee are 
I olten suflle le'iitlj sttikhiK Coviponuil 

I galianic cinlcs, or galvanic baitmc s, an* 

I I fot med by mult ipl} mg those ana iigomen is 
! | wliieh compose simplo clrcle*s [Sec Bat- 
I l’KRY, (J Al.VANIO 3 Chcvm.nl I'ffuts (if Cal- 

I i avism. The most simple clienneal eftei t e»f 
I the galianic battery Is the ignition and 
, Ittsion of metals; the fauliti with which 
the different metals are iKtiiteel. beiriK in- 
\« tsoly proportional to their powen of con- 
ducting heat, lienee platlna, wine h lias t he 
lowest conduct iriR power, is most easily 
ignited; and silver, winch conducts heat 
v dh Kreater facility than anv otliei metal, 
is the most iliflleulL to bo ignited The 
most RtrtkniK I'ffeet of the ndlatc bat- 
tery, however, is tlie intense light whit h is 
I jioduced by placing tw'o pieces of charcoal, 
cut Into tlie shape of pointed pencils, at the 
two ends of the wdies of an Intel rupted 
(iie.ult. When the battery n* verj power- 
f til, and the charcoal points me brought 
within tin 1 thirtieth or fortieth of an inch 
of each other, a bright spark is pi oduced. 
He withdrawing the points from each 
other, a constant discharge takes place, 
through the hoatc'U air, in a space of from 
one* to tom or more inches, according to the 
emeigj of the apparatus, producing a most 
brilliant are h of liglit, of conshleiablc 
breadth, and In tho form of a double cone, 
lhatana. Introduced into this arch, melts as 
wax does in the flame of a candle : and the 
light equals the brilliancy of tlie* sun But 
decomposition Is tlie most important che- 
mical effect of galvanism. The substance 
first decomposed by it was water. When 
two gold or platlna wires are connected 
with the opposite poles of a batter}, and 
their freo extremities are plunged into 
•be same cup of water, but w ithout touch- 
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mg each other, lijdrogt n gasi* disengaged 
at the negative wure, and o\>gen at the 
positive B} collecting tho gases in eep.i 
late* Lubes, as tiny .lie liberated, then are 
found to be quite pure, .mil in tlie exact pi u- 
portion of two measures of hydrogen to mu 
of ov)gcn In decomposing water or.m\ 
ol lit r compound, the same element, is al 
w ij s disengaged it the* s line side* of the bat 
tery , so that thu elements winch collect < 
around each poll ha\ e a < ei t un analog} m- j 
tlun nmble bodies, alkalis, and eaillis, go | 
to the negative pole, while oxjgen arid j 
ai ids go more to the positive Hence the 
trims elect iib-jHvntive ami cltitio-ntgattvi j| 
It is aKo found that not only aie the ; 
elements of a compound fluid tonveytd, 11 
bv galvanic Clll'lg}, to Hie opposite pop*. 
situated in distant pat Is of the tout lining 
* essel. without the men emetil of t hese ele- i 
men t s being peri eptible ; but tluir they in i} | 
e , \enbe* cnnlvedlti separate portions of the 
fluid placed in distinct vessels, and con- 
nected only by some slight link, as a few 
Abies of moist cotton or amianthus Many ! 
phenomena, indeed still more extrnordinar} , 
piesent themselves in connection with j 
these interesting experiments The ele 
ments of compound bodies are actually < on- 
\ e\ ed, by fin* influence of the electi 1c cur [ 
rent, tlmmgh solutions of substances on 
which, under other clrt um stances, the} 
would have exerted an Immediate and 
powerful < liemu.il action, without an} such 
action being produe ed [See Ki.kctk ton * , 
Maonktism, anil Voltato RnKcrruicn y. 

GALVANi'ZED IRON, the commercial 
name of Iron coated with zinc, to preterit 
rust 

G Al.V ANOM'KTER {galvanism; and me- 
hon, ii measure : Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring niiuuto quantities of electnrit) , 
or tlie ope'ratlons of galvanism It consists 
of one*, and sometimes more, delicate mag- 
netized needles, suspended horizontal!} liy 
some \ ery slender fibre, and surrounded by 
a gieat number of coils of ver> thin Iiimj- 
latid copper wire. When the electric current 
to Ih* examined is transmitted through tlie 
wire, the needle is deflected in a direction, | 
and to an extent, dejiendont on the direc- | 
turn and Intensity of the cm rent. [See 
1 , 1. I'OTllO-MAON KTISM ] | ) 

GA'MBIT, at (Jliess, a word derlveai frenu 1 
an Italian phrase used in w'resUlng, ana I 
signifying a tripping-up. The player who 
opens tlie game places a pawn In such aposi- I 
turn that it can he taken by the adversary 1 i 
in older to give freedom of movement to 
his superior pieces. There are several gam- ij 
hits, know'll to chcsB players by different I 
names 

GAMBO'GK ^ Gambodia, in India, whence 
It was first brought), a gum-n-in, tho 
inspissated juice of various Bpecies of Geer* 
unia trees belonging to the nat. ord. Gut- 
hffiicr, and growing In the East Indies, 

( o} Ion, &e. It 1 b obtained in commcrco In 
masses of a dull orange colour, possessing 
no smell, and a slightly acrid taste; and 
aff.n ds a beautiful yellow colour, much used 
In painters. Its medicinal properties are 
violently cathartic 

GAME LAWS (gaman , to sport ; £ox.' 
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Any pei sou taking: out a proper certificate rails, or netting To bring up to the gang- ‘ 

m.iv kill Kami* on Ins own land, oi tli.it of way is to punMi a sailor by flogging Inin 1 
another with Ills lt*a\e ; mid anyone having: there 

Mieh a certificate may sell Kamcto any per- UAN'NICT, or Solan Goose, the Sola alba 
-on licensed to deal lu it Any person, in the of ornithologists, n palmiped bird, about 
actual possession of enclosed lands, or the the size of a common koosi, with a bill six 
owner of them. If he has the rtKht of kil- inches lonp, j igved at the sides, and 
ling game on them, may by himself, or any straight almost to tin* point, where it In- 
one authorized by him in a certain form of clmes dmvnw ml*. The plumage in the 
writing, take, kill, and destroy luiies, young bird is daik with wbltc spots , when 
without paying duty 01 obtaining a iciti- mature It Is white Giiimts aie found in 
finite the uoith of Scold. md, .Norway, Newfound- 

G\MEB (same (frrtv ), in Antiquity, pub- land, and many other plires, but they 
lb diversions, or contests, exhibited on abound to an almost incredible extent in i 
certain oi iMsioiisas spec l *ic les for the gi.it i- tin lit hi ides mil other solitary islands of ] 
fleatlon of the people Such, among the North Hr it uu, where, In the months of j 
hecks, weie the Olympic, Pythian, Mb Ala\ and dum* It i-> difflcult to walk without | 
niian.and Weinman games, and, among the treading on their eggs, wliuh ate a somee ! 
Romans, the Apolltuai tan, Cticenman, (’api- of consuletahh* piotlt to the inhabitants ] 

I toltne, iVc The Romans had three sorts of I GANOID (gmios, brilliancy Gr ) Inlch- , 
■ games, ui s.u red, honorary , and ludicrous !th\oloiry, those stales which ate coyered 
I riu* Hi st, yy ere instituted in honour of some j with a coat, o! enamel are turned ganoid 
j deity oi hero The sec ond were those e\ hi- M.uiv fos^d tishes had scales of this 
I lilted by piiyate persons, to please’ the pro- I natuie 1 

j pie ; as, the* combats of gladiators, r,he (J A \ I” LET or GARNT'LET (gantelct 
1 scenic games, and other nmphUheatial /’> i a luge kind of glo\e, made of Iron, 1 
j sports The ludicrous games (facias, aspoit the* lingers being coyered with small plates 
, Lot) were much of the same nature with it was iortnc rly yvorn by cavaliers, armed 

1 the games of exercise anil hazard among us at all points To throw do o' a thi (ninth t 

suih were the ludus Trojann s tessera 1 , & t Is a phrase signifying to challenge or j 
By a decree of the Roman senate. It was defy The expn smon driivrs its origin 
enacted that the public games should he ftoin the days of thivahy, yyhen he* who 
c onseerated, and united with tho worship of challenged an opponent in 1 lie* lists thiew , 
the gods, whence It appears, that feasts, down his glove, and he who accepted the 
sacrifices, and games made up the greatest challenge took It up 

part, or rather tho whole, of tho external GANT' LOPE (govt, all, and loo pm, to ' 
worship offered by the Romans to their run. Dun.), or GANT'LET, an old niilitaiv 
deities punishment, in which the* cilminal, running 

U A MOPTCT'A LOUR (gamos, union, petr hetwc’en the ranks, received a lash fiom 
ohm, a leaf. Gr.), in Botany, an epithet every man A similar punishment Is used I 
ghen to a corolla with the petals united , on board ships’ but it Is seldom Inllic t- 
monopetalous, eel, except for such crimes as are calm- 

GAM'UT or GAM'MUT, In Music, the lated to exc ite general disgust among the 
table or scale of notes hud down by Guido, seamen 

ind marked by tho monosyllables vt, re, rm, GAOL DELIVERY, a term in law for the 
/a, sot, la, &c., derived from sy Rallies com- clearing of a prison bv a judicial trial 
mencingthe lines of oneof the hymnsof St of the prisoners , also a commission from 
.John the Baptist, in tho Roman breviary, the king to delher or clear the gaols. 

‘ Ut queant laxis resonare flbris rwira gesto- GAR'DKNING marten, a garden : Ger), 
rum /ctmuli tuorum,’ &c. ; ut has been that branch of cultivation yyliitli tc’aclies 
changed for do, as more convenient for how to dispose fruit-trees, llowera, and 
singing. herbs, to the best advantage, whether for 

i (JANG (i gangan , to go • Sax.), in seamen’s profit or pleasuie, and how to prepare the 
language, a select number of a Bhlp’s crew soil for sowing the different kinds of seed , 
i appointed on any particular servfu as well as how to treat the plantB during 

GANG'LJON (ganglion, a knot, Gr), an tlielr vat Ions stages of vegetation, till they 
I enlargement in the course of a nerve. Also, ariivc at maturity Tlie subject is divided 
j a tumour in the sheath of a tendon into Uoiticultme, w hlch relates to the eultl- 

GAN'GRENE (gangratna, from gnao, I vntion of culinary yegetahlcB and fiuits, 
gnaw: Gr.), in Medicine, the first, stage of Floriculture, which i elates to the cultivation 
mortification before the vitality of the part of ornamental mid rare lloyvers, shrubs, and 
is completely extinct, when the part is alto- trees. Arboriculture,, which relates to tho i 
gether dead, it is termed sphacelus. cultivation of tiecs and shrubs used for , 

GAN'GUE, in Mining, the mineral sub- various purpo-ea In tho arts and general 1 
stances which contain the ore of a metal, or economy , and Landscape gardening, or the , 
are mingled with it without being die- general arrangement of the scenery nr land* ! 
mlcally combined. scape about a country’ residence We may i 

GANG'WAY, among seamen, the name of perceive from ancient authors that the for- j 
several ways or passages from one part of a niatton of beautiful gardens very early at- | 
ship to another; but it is especially applied traded the attention of the polished nations I 
to a range of planks laid horizontally along of antiquity, but the art seems to have 
Hie upper part of a ship’s side from the been forgotten amid the desolation caused 
tuarter-deck to the forecastle, and fenced by tbe irruption of barbarous hordes Into 
ju theoutsideb/ iron stanchions, and ropes, I the province’s of the Unman empire. When 
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1 1 the taste for ornamental gardening re- 
1 y i veil, it was ( nrruptod , stiffness was inia- 
I t then for heauly, and regularity was cnr- 
, rod in nil extravagant excess This was 
| sue c ceded, .limuigoiirselves, by the opposite 
extreme A g.mlener should study nature 
! not h‘ss than tire painter; hut il is not tie- 
I eessary that lie should avoid exhibiting 
( I any traies of att. Above all things, the 
I ■ style of the pardon should he suited to that 
| ol the dwellmp it is Intended to adorn 
i GAli'-FiNlI ignr a lame* ,Saa ), in Icli- 
I thvology, tin Sea needle, a loop slender fish, 

' | mill the j<iwh projecting into an elongated 
I beak It 1 h the Helnne vulgaris of n.ituralisl s 
| The head and h.u k are a dark preen, the 
sides paler, and the belly of a briplit silvery 
colour It makes its appearance on the 
J npltsh coast lust previous to the armal 
i of the mackerel, which it resembles in 
flavour. 

' GAR/L1C (gar, a l.ime Sax ; and lc< kt, 

> l lit* All m m pul 1 1 urn of hot mists, a pi nit. 

1 with a bulbous roof, consmtltip of tunny 
, small tuhtrcles ltuludid in its coats It 
Ins a slump smell and an at rid taste, but is 
l ninth used as a condiment 
j GAR'NKT (yrannt : ( ler ), In Mineialopy, 
i precious si one of pieat beauty, usually 
oi i urrmp in crystals more or less repnlar, 
and h.u mg numerous sides It isa silicate 
of alumina yyith oxide of iron* when ex- 
tremely fine, it has bi en sold for tubv Its 
, prevailing colour is ted of yariou« shades, 

! but it is often brown, and bomotlmcs pieen, 

\ ellow, or hint k l*rc<iou* garnet ib always 
ted fine specimens are found in Ceylon, 
l l‘<pu, ilrayil, Am , and the term oriental 
sometimes applied to it indicates not a lo- 
cality where it is found, but Its excellence. 
J.iruc Is are usually disseminated, and occur 
hi all the primitive strata from gneiss to 
< lay si ite In some pai ts of Germany, they 
.ire so abundant as to be used as fluxes for 
iron ores, in others, the garnet gravel is 
washed, pounded, and employed as a sub- 
stitute for emery. Varieties ha\e the 
names of the jirtcioit* or oruntal, the py- 
.» "pe, the topaznhte, the metarule, t lie* c/rcac- 
1 Pillar, the y>» peneite, and the eolophinnte 
GARTER, OltbFR of thk, a military 
older of knighthood of ancient institution, 
i Its origin and mine have been often dis- 
I cussed One tradition runs that it was in- 
| st i tuied by lth-lmrcl I at the siege of Acre, 

J j where he caused twenty-six knights, who 
| j firmly stood by him, to wear thongs of blue 
, I leather about their legs Another account 
1 attributes its origin to Edward III , when 
I lie picked up at a court entertainment the 
I i ountess of {Salisbury's gartei , and n lmked 
j the laughing bystanders by the words, 
j ‘Honl soitqul mal y pense,’ words adopted 
as the motto of the order Previous to fire 
reign of Edward VI it was generally c ailed 
the order of St Gcoige. The number of 
knights waa originally twenty-six, and it 
has never much exceeded this number. 
Princes of the blood aro added as super- 
numeraries, and special statutes are occa- 
sionally made for the admission of foreign 
potentates, and even of British subiects in 
excess of the ordinary number. The king 
or queen Is sovereign of the order, of which 
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about 60 foreurn crowned heads have been 
member- Tills order Is ne\cr conferred 
but upon persons of high rank The habit 
nml ensigns arc, the garter, mantle, enp, ! 
and c cill.ir The badge of the order is the | 
image of St George, called the George and i 
the motto Is limit unit qui mal y pev^e, oi 
‘Evil he* to him that thinks evil lieieor 
The* bishop of Windiest**! is the i iel.de of 
the* orde-r, and the bishop of nxbud the 
chancellor 

GAS {gaz, fiom gust, a spun (>n i, a 
general term emplm c d in chemistry to ex 
! pi ess all permanently elastic aerial fluid-, 
whether produced by chemical experiments 
or evolved m natural processes. Four ol 
tlie elementary bodies ai e g«i«es,vl7 oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine Each 
species has its distinguishing charm t<*is 
ami its own peculiar and uniform sptulh 
grayity, or weight, though, fn all case*, 
seycial bundled times le— timn that ol ’ 
wate*r Gases possets many extraordinary 
properties, and play an important part in 
almost all chemical, and in many natui.ii 
phenomena [See the different gases unde r 
their respective names] One of the pro 1 
perties of gases is, that if two or more are 
coniine d togethei . and the circumstances arc 
sue li that they will not. combine with «*.i< h 
other, tlie’y will mix and interfuse although 
their specific grn\itii*s run be ven dif 
feiont Gases are. highly el.isth According 
to Itoyle'B law (often attributed to Mat 
riotte), the volume of a gas Is inversely ns 
the* pressure, whilst the density and elastic 
feme are directly as the pressure, and in- i 
yeisely as the volume. Tims a culm* foot 
of gas under a pressure of thirty indies ol 
tncTcury will expand to tyy*o cubic feet il 
tin* pressure be reduced to one half But 
If the pressure be doubled, the gas will onh 
occupy half a cubic foot The density of a 
cubic foot of gas will he doubled if the xo 
luine be reduced by pressure to one half, and 
halved If the diminished pleasure allows 
the gas to expand to the volume of two <u 
bio feet. The clast b* force or tension follows 
the* same rule. It is known that the elasti- 
city of near ly all gases can be so far counter I 
acted by great pressure that they will be 
come liquid. The common process is to ex- 
pose them to the pi cssure of theiroyyn atmo- 
spheres Thus, carbonate of soda and sul- 
phuric* add, mixed together in a perfectly 
close vessel, generate carbonic acid gas, 
which soon not only tills the vessels, but be- 
comes condensed by the mutual pressure 
of Its own particles Liquid carbonic acid 
is highly volatile, nnd therefore, by the 
rapid expansion and evaporation conse- 
quent upon its tssue from a receiver, is 
capable of producing n temperature so low 
as 189 ’ below the freezing point of water j 
The solid carbonic acid which is produc eel, 
cold as it is, may he* held in the hand with ; 
Impunity, or retained in glass in the open I 
air for a considerable time, because it im- 
mediately becomes surrounded with Its own 
vapour, and 1 b not in contact with the sub- 
stance upon which it apparently rests In 
order, therefore, to use the liquefied gas as 
a cooling agent, it must be brought into 
contact with another substance of a verj 
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i diffeient temperature, by means of a third, the operation should be Btopped some time 
j which should be a K<><»d conductor of hear before ms « emes to come over, lost com- 
I Ether Is used for this purpose, because it pounds having feeble Ilium i mil f iik power 
J will bear their contact and stall retain its should impoverish the contents of the j 

I liquid st ite Now, although the carbonic g.isnmetc i OibdAK contains no mixture I 

I acid thus dissolved is not so cold as solid of su 1 pliu ictted hydrogen, and requites ] 
I carbonic acid, if tlip finger is placed In It, no other purification than transmission 
I the effort will he the same as if It were | through a lefriguatoi ; and as less of it. Is 
i| plunged in melted metal. requned foi any given quantity of light, 

i | C! AS KOIt ILLUMINATION When the atmosphere of a loom is lessheiterl and 
treating of carburet ted hvdrogen, we al- contain muted by Its rombustion It Is, 
lmled to the constituents of gases for lllu- howevci, < onshkiablv nu rr expensive than 
minarion The substance most ordlnanlv the g is from coal , although the lit stout lay 
used fot the production of these Is hituinl* of capit il for a nnmit.u tory upon a large 
noils r o il , and the gas obtained from it is 1 1 scale is ins-, on m r omit oi t hi' smaller si/e 
mivtiiie of two or more gases or vnponis, i of the in i essarv pipes and apparatus Oil 
1 with win ill portions of other gaseous bodies, I gas Is obtained In dropping fish oil, and nub- . 

p ittieularlj hjdrogen and caihonic o\hh | -lances not fit foi lamps, on iron, coke, or 
1 In t'hv toll, about the je ir 1735, examined bricks, laiscd to a high temper itute One t 
, the fitness of coal gas for the production cubic foot of oil produc s fio.n Coo to 700 
1 of ai t lilt 1 il light; but Its application to ruble feet of gas, or, on an average, 98 per , 

etoiioniical purposes was unaccount<ibly cent bv weiglit When resin Is used for ' 

' liegli i red for about sixty yeais after At. the piodiution of gas, it must flist, lie ien- 1 

,j length, m 17 ‘ih, Mr W. Murdoch, m the cm- dered llmd »>y solution Iti oil of tar, &c One i 

1 plovnunt of Messrs Watt and Boulton, of pound of tesin yields from 11 to 2a cuhii 1 

I the Soho fou.i I iv, elected a gas .ippiratus ieet of gas Wood Gas Gas obtained ] 

1 on a laige scab if thefoundi v InJHOt.Mr. by the destriu tivc distillation of wood h is 1 
I Wmsor exhibited gas lltuiiim itlons In the been tried, but it. total lv failed on an mint 
1 Lvcemn, London: and proved the pr.icti- of the f< eblt illuminating power whii li it 
i ibilitv of light me t lie streets of cities by pow*sses 
I lighting Jhill Mall Since that time, gas GAS HlJRNEltS, either simjih* beaks of 
1 has been more extensively employed every metal perforated vv it li a small round hole, 

' j him ceedlng year, till at length almost all m a circle with a series of holes which form j 
I factories, and even the smaller towns, are an argaml flarne, or two holes drilled oh- I 
! 1 lighted by It. Ro great, indeed, were the ' liqncly, to make the Jets cross each otliei, 1 
advant iges which the public derived from i so as to form a flame like a swallow’s till , 
this brilliant light, that, ill less than twenty or a slit which produces a sheet of flame, | 
years limn Mr Winsor’s experiments in and is used with most of the streot lamps , 
Pall Mall, theie were four large gas coin- The burners are mounted with a stopcock 
panics established In the metropolis In j for icgulatlng the supply of gas 
1852, there were eighteen public companies ; (JAR-METER Before the gas is consumed 
in London, each having gas works , winch j It. is usually passed through an Instrument 
| supplied gas for 124,200 private, and 20,100 1 < ailed a melt r. In order to ascertain the 
xtieet-burners About 890 tons of coal j number of cubic fee? which arc used lu a 
were consumed dally ; 7 , 120,000 tabic feet j given time, or In a particular place. The 
of gas weie used In the longest night , instrument consists of a kind of revolv lug 
408.0(H) tons of coal were used during the \ drum, having eompai intents which measure 
year; and the pro<lu< t of gis w r ns 4000 mil- the gas, and deliver It, ns they pass round 
I lions of ruble feet When coal is subjected in succession, water, width, before the 
I to destnu tive distillation, that, is, raised to 1 next revolution. Is replaced by gas, taking 
! a red heat in closed vessels. It yields per- , its pla< r it is filled with that fluid up to a 
mnnent gases, vapours condensible Into the 1 certain height through an orilh e in the side 
liquid or solid state bj cooling, and solid nl the vessel, in which a plug is fitted The 
matter as residuum These must, in the g.is enters by a pipe at 0110 side, escapes 
manufacture of coal gas, be separate d. For iiom an orifice into a pipe at the other, and 
this purpose, the coal Is plated iu 1 .«st-1ron ( is theme conveyed to the burners. By 
retorts, which communicate by pipes with means of a train of wheel-work in connce- 
the hydrant >r mam, a largo horizontal pipe, 1 turn with the axis of the drum, an Index is ' 
partially filled with tar and ammoniac al j turned, which points out on the index-plate I 
liquor, into which the pipes fioiu the re- how many cubic feet have passed through 
j tort-s dip. Tins hydraulic main condenses , the meter 

1 the more volatile vapours into a liquid, . GASOM'KTER, or more correctly GAR- 
, which runs off by an nverflow'-pipe. The HOLDER, a hollow cylindrical vessel, 
j gas passes Into the purifiers, where the car- usually made of metal plates, open at one 
, bonlc acid and sulphuretted hvdrogen are end, and placed upon its open end in a 
removed by a mixture of lime and water ; 1 cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. It 
| thence it is conducted into the gas-holders, 1 serves not merely as a magazine for recciv- 
| nr, as they are improperly cal led, gasometers Ing tho gas when it is purified, and keeping 
’ whprp It is Btored up for use. I 11 order to it in store for use, but also for cominuuicar 
1 obtain agood gas from coals, the distillation , t ing to the gas, In the act of burning, such 
| should commence with a retort previously a uniform pressuie as may secure a steady' 
l heated to a cherry-red, which heat should unfllckerliig ilnuie. 

1 be steadily continued during the whole pro- GASTRIC .TO ICE ( gastfr , the stomach 1 
cess, that is, from five to eight hours ; but Or ), In the animal economy, a thin pellucid 
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i liquor, separated by the capillary exhaling 
arteries ot the stomach It is the prim Ipal 
| agent in digestion ; for it nets with a client 1 - 
1 <nl energy in dissolving food, which Is not 
mei ely reduced by It to verj minute parts, 
but its taste and smell are mine i hanged, 
and it acquires new and very different pro- 
perties [See Dioks'I iov ] 

1 GASTRITIS (Hame dcriv), In Medicine, 
Inflammation of the stomach It is at- 1 
, tended by great Irritability of that organ. 
It i t ( ougli, vomiting, and violent pjut, with 
general uneasiness, and a small hard pulse 
Tliet e is also fever, accompanied with pros- 
tidtmn of strength It is a very dangerous 
disease 

GASTROR'APIIY ((taster, the stomach; 
and raphf, a semi Gr), in Surgery, the 
operation of sewing up wounds of the 
abdomen 

G ASTROT'OMY (gaster, the stomach ; and 
tome, a cutting • Or ), in Surgery, the ope- 
i at ion of cutting into or opening the abdo- 
men 

GA'ITGTNG-ROD ( jauger , to gauge • Fr.), 
an instrument used in measuring the con- 
tents of casks or vessels 

GATTLT, a bed of fosslllferous day, hav- 
ing an average thickness of 100 feet, which 
forms the lowest member of the upper cre- 
taceous group in the south of England It 
is interposed between the upper and lower 
green sand, and contains a great number 
of well preserved marine shells It was 
originally ttne mud deposited in a deep sea 

GAUZE (gaze: Fr.), a very thin, Hllght, 
t i ansparent kind of woven stuff, sometimes 
of silk, and sometimes only of thread It 
is ft equently enriched with flowers of sil\ er 
or gold 

GAV'Eli-KIND (gy/e, give; eat, all . and: 
him, kind Sax ), a tenure or custom by w Inch : 
the lands of a father, dying intestate, I 
ate divided equally at his death among I 
Ins sons , and the land of a brother, dj mg l 
without issue, descends equally to his' 
brothers And though the ancestor be at- 
tainted and hanged, the heir succ eeds with- 
out any escheat Tills species of tenure 
I prevailed in England, before the Norman 
’ conquest. In many parts of the kingdom, if 
not through the realm , but particular!) in 
Kent, where it still exists, in consequence, 
as is atlli tiled, of the Kentish men having 
. submitted upon the express condition of 
i retaining their peculiar privileges 
I GAVOT' (gavotte Fr), a kind of dance, 

1 the air of which lias two brisk and lively 
! strains in common time, each of which is 
played twice over 

OAZEL'LE or GAZ'EL, a member of the 
antelope tribe, the Gazella Dorcas of until- . 
ralists Tt Is a native of the north of Africa* 
and Asia Minor. Like the goa t , it has 
hollow permanent horns, and it feeds on | 
sin ubs , but in size and delicacy, and in the , 
uatuieand colour of its hair, it resembles 
the roebuck The beauty and brillt nicy ol 
Its eye is its most remarkable featuie 

GAZETTE, a kind of official newspaper, 
containing an account of public or pilvate 
transactions and eventB, which aie deemed 
sufficiently important for insertion. Oa - 
teti a is said to have been the name of a 
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Venetian coin, in vnlne between a farthing 
| and a halfpenny in England, which was the 
| price of the first newspaper , and hence the 
name The flret. gazette in England was 
1 published at Ok fold in 1605 On the return 
1 of the court to London, the title was 
changed to the London Gazette It is now 
the ollh lal newspaper, and is published on j 
Tuesdav s and Ki id.i\ s 
GAZKTTEE'K, a topographical work, ! 
containing brief descriptions, alphabet!- I, 
i ally arranged, of empires, kingdoms,! Hies, 
towns, and rivers Tt ma\ either include !| 
the whole world, or lie limited to a pai I | 
tleular countiy The Aist woik of tins 
kind, w ith wlm h we are uc quaint* d, is that. | 
of Stephen of Byzantium, who lived in the 1 
beginning of the 6th century 
G A'ZONS (Fr ), in Portlttc ation, masses of 
fresh earth, covered wi tli grass, used to line 
the outsides of ratupaits, pant pets, <frr 
GKH'LENITE, a mineral, found in the* 
Tyrol, and named aflerGchlen the chemist * 
It is n ferrosilicate of alumina and lime 
GKl/ATIN or GKI/ATINK (gelatin, ti 
freezing* Lot , from its assuming the solid 
form on cooling), a com tele animal sub 
stance, or jelly, obtained b> boiling tin 
muscles, cartilages, hones, tendons. A* , 
in water; glue and isinglass arc example - 
of thl« substance About one li ilf of di\ 
gelatine consists of carbon, one-quarter of 
oxygen, and tin reniafudci of nitiogen ami 
hydrogen Alcohol and tannin precipitate 
gelatine from its solution, the former b> 
abstracting the water, the latter by com- 
bining with tlio substance Itself so as to 
form an Insoluble compound. Gelatine 
forms a tremulous solid when (old, and 
again liquefies on the application of ht.it 
It m.n lie kept in a dty state lor a long 
time, hut it Boon putrefies in contact w ill) 
water 

GEM'INI (Lot ), In Astronomy, t he Tceo/v, 
a constellation and sign of t he aoduu, rep? c- 
senting Castor and Pollux It Is easilj 
reeognl/ed, by two conspicuous stars of t lie 
second magnitude very near each other, 
Casio! being to the east, and Pollux to the 
west 

GEMMA' (Lat), in Botany, a leaf-bud. 
Leaf-buds appear in the axils of leaves, i. e 
in the angle between a h*.if and the stem 
They arc formed at first bj prolongations 
from the medullary lays bursting through 
tho hark They are usually protected by 
scales until the leaves have expanded to u 

certain extent Gkmm<k, in the plural, 

Is applied to certain structures which aie 
thrown off by some crypt agamic plants 
(liverworts, for instance), and aie ( ipablo 
of forming new i dlviduals. 

GEMMA'CEOiJS (gemma a bud Lat.), 
a Botanical term applied to a flower stalk 
which grows out or u leaf-bud 
GEMMATION (same deriv), in Botany, 
the airnngement of leaves In the bud 
GEMMIP'AltODS (gemma, a bud , and 
pario, I bring forth Lat ), an epithet ap- 
plied to animals, wlm h propagate by shoots, 
as most of the polypi. 

GEM'MULE (gemmula, the dun of gemma 
Lat), in Botany, the ascending axis oi 
plumule of an embryonic plant 
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ATOMS (gemma, a precious atone: Lai), 
' the name given to jwecious stones in genei.il, 
but more eapm hilly to such as by their 
1 colour, brilliancy, polish, purity, and r:u it \ , 
are sought after as objects of decoration 
Gems of the most valuable kinds form tlu* 
principal part of the crown jewels of sove- 
, reign princes, and are esteemed not merely 
for their beauty, but as coni pi isuig the 
greatest value in the smallest bulk Gems 
j are remarkable for their baldness and 
■ ' lustre. Those usually employed are dia 
mouds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, to 
1 pozcb, hyacinths, and thrysobery Is, which 
are the most valuable, crystalline quai lz, 
j | pellucid, opalescent, or of differi nt hues, 
amethyst, lapis lazuli, malachite, jispei, 
agate, eh tic ( dony, onyx, uirmlim, and 
'I blood-stone The\ ate of vaiioiit i 1 issi »•, 
j| and proportional values — Gnu knmiav- 
iNd ordem-si ulpt nri, called also Idhogli/ptics, 
! | is tlie ait of representing designs upon 
precious stones, either in i.nsed woik, .is 
I ! cameos, or by llgures cut below the siiifat * , 

I as intaglios. Tins ait Is of gnat antiquitv, 

I and was probably piaitised In the Halo 
I lonlans Horne think it originated in 1 udi i . 

' hut wherovei tt begin, we have ample ei i- 
dein i that it was in high esteem among the 
Gn < ks and Itoinans 

GJiiNDA R'WES oi (1 1C NS JVAIlMESfJFr ; 
li ter.illv, armed persons), in the history of 
Flame, a bidet t body of troops, destined to 
watch over the public safety, and eonse- 
]' ijutritlv much employed by the police. They 
wire so called on at count of their suet tell- 
ing the ancient gendarmes, who were com- 
pletely (lotlied in armour August 16th, 
18.50, a royal ordinance abolished the gens 
iJ’ai toes, and established anew bodviallid 
tin vnniu ipal guard of Paris, to tonsist of 
1 tl i men, under the direi Lion oi thepiefei t 
1 of poln e 

GEN'DERS (genii* : Lat.), in Gi.immar, 
•ire eithei inastuline, for the male sex , fo- 
i inlnine, for the female sex, oi neuter, for 
i nouns wliii h tire of neither sex In Latin, 

1 the termination of a noun distinguishes the 
gendei iii many Instances, u * for the ina»- 
j luline, a the feminine, anil urn the neuter 
i Uorrosponding terminations are found in 
1 other languages. In these the idea of sex 
is carried out In nouns that represent 
| things which are really sexless and would 
be called neuter by us The English lan- 
guage has very few terminations by which 
the genders are distinguished, such as 
; count aud countess. 

GENEAI/OGY (ycwtalogta from genea, 

1 descent, and logos, a desinptlm. Gr.), a 
history of tl e descent of a person or family 
froui a series of ancestors. In various 
chapters and military orders, it is required 
that the candidates produce their genea- 
logy, to show that they aie noble by so 
many descents. 

I GKN'ERAL (gmerahs, relating to all : 

! Lat.), the highest rank in the JLhltlsh at my 
next to field-marshal. Lieutenant-generals 
rank next to the generals, and then como 
, the major-generals. These officers have no 
; duties unless specially entrusted with a 
j command. The colouelships of regiments 
ar« distributed amongst them The chief 


commandei of anaimy is often called, by 

way of distnii turn, the gencial-ni elm f j 

A paitioular heat of drum whuh In the i 
morn.ug gives notice to tin* infantry to he I 
in readiness to inaiih, is also called the I 
gene i at ! 

GENKIlALIVSIMO (Hal.), tlie supreme | 
genetal or commander-in-chief of an at my I 
GE VISUAL IH'SHIC, m Law. that pi. i 
\\ h if h denies il onu tin i\ hole de< l.uatioii I 
oi indictment, without .dl.rlngain special 
mallei by vvlihh to evadt it Tin- is the ; 
oiilluarv plea upon which most causes ate 1 
tried, mil Is now almost luv.irtablv used 
In criminal tases 11 puls t very l lung in 
Issue, that is, denies everything, unci le ^ 
quires the parlv to prove ill til it he lias , 
stated In maiiv iasc*s, foi the plot eet ion 
of justlu *, < oi.si.ibles, ev isc ollh ei -, Sit . 
they nil, hv ati of p it 11 uiieut, enabled to 
jili ad thegmei il issue, ami give the spe cl<< 1 
matti r ol 1 1mi | usi i Ilf at ion , m evidence 
GK VER <\ l.l/.h, iii Loi r ir , to i ompit bend, ! 
midi i a tomiiioii n.inie, seveial ohjeils, M 
sigieemg In some point, indicated by the 
(uiiiiiinn teim 

GENERATING LI NE or FIGURE (geneio, 

1 prodme: Lat), in Geometry , that wlueh, 
by its motion, pindui i s am plane or solid 
llgtm, Ac. Thus, a light line moved 1 
paiallel to it self , generates a parallelo 
gi.iiu , made to revolve in the same plane, 
round one of its extioinities. It generates a 
circle. One entire revolution of u urile, 
along the sunn right line, geneiates the 
cyi lohl , and the revolution ot a sen Hi iri le 
round its diuim ti r geuerati s a spin te, i'L i 
GENERATOR ta prodmei . Lat), in 
Mush, the pi hit ipal sound or amiuds hv 
w hit li others aie pi odueed. Thun the lovv- 
»st 0 for ill** tieble of the pnnofoite, 
besides its oi lave, w ill strike an attentive 
i hi with us twelfth above, oi G in alt, ami 1 
with its seventei nth above, or E in nit 
Hence C is (ailed their geneiator, tin* G and 
E Its products or hannovus 
GKNER'K? (genus, a class : Lat ), pertain- 
ing tom (onneded with a genus, which see j 
GENESl.s tan or gin Gr), a rammhal | 
book of tin* Old Testament, and the Hist of > 
the Pentateuch, o / live hooks of Moses • 
The Greeks gave h the name of Genesis, , 
irom its beginning with an account of the 
creation ot the world I 

GENET (</i nelte . Fr ), the Genetta vulgari s | 
of natuialists, a carnivorous animal, the i 
size of u small iat, which is a native of | 
Africa, Asm, anil tlie south of Europe j 
lake its ally tlie civ it cat, it produces an I 
agreeable perfume, but less powerful ami 
less pei maiient.— Also, a small-slzeil well- 
proportioned Spanish horse 
GENETIPL1ACH (geneUiliakos, belonging ' 
to one’s birthday: Gr ), the pretended 

ait of call ulating nativities. Also, a ' 

short poem composed in honour of an in- 
dividual 

GENJO'TJLATTOD (penicillatus, with a 
bended knee. Lat.), m Rolany, bending 
anruptly, like tlie knee. 

GKNIOGLOK'SI (gene ton, the chin; and 
glossa, tlie tongue ; Gr ), in Anatomy, a pair 
of muscles with which the tongue is thrown 
ont 
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GENISTA (Lot ), In Botany, a genux of are so far distinct that they art* considered I 
leguminous shrubs, including tlie G tine- separate as species , but they have so much j 
lona,iiT dyer’s broom, and several other ape- in common, that they are placed in tlie 
eies of l>room same generic group In naming a species, 

GENTITVE CASK ( genitivn *i, generative : naturalists give first tlie n.unoof the genus, 
hut ), the set oml ease in Latin and Greek e g. Elephas, and then the specific design, i 
nouns, whn h denotes possession or rel.U ion , tion, e g Elephas indie un, or Elephas of ma- 
lt is iisu.ilh marked in Kngllsh by a with an un s A genus Is itself a subdivision of a 

aposttophi , thus (’«) family or an order [See K'»EriFs ] In] 

GK'MI .s ( l Mi , from (fit/ no, I produce). In | Lottie, one of the pi edleahles, wlm li Is con - 
the beliel ol the old Etruscans, a spiritual side rod the matenal part of llio speeits of' 

aLr« nt > of a \ei.\ Indeterminate kind, ap- which it Is affirmed Jn Music, the name , 

pi opi i.iteil not oiih to every human family for auy scale of music: thus, the diatonic j 
ind individual, but also to Gods, places, and ge mo, which proteeds by the tones and, 
things Among the Gomans, it betaine semitones belonging to the key ; and tlie 
mingled with ihe Gieciau dot trine of de- chromatic genus, which proceeds entirely by j 
moils Attoiding to them, every person stmitones l| 

bid Ins own gi ulus, licit is a spiritual GEOCENTRIC (g(, the earth ; and kention, | 
being, whnb lntiodiu ed bun into liie, ai - a (entie (Jr), in Astronomy, literally hav- i , 
comp uned linn dining tbt* ( ourse of it, anil j mg the earth for centre It is opposed to j j 
again toiidiu ted him out of It at the close | heliocentric, having thesuv Jor centre. These i ' 

of his taieer Gkn li, among the eastern 1 1< i ms are used only with regaid to Lhe 

nit ions, a race of beings create d fioin lire, solai system The fixed Btais ate so ills ; 
oi i up\ mg an Intel mediate place between \ tan I that the} aie nferreil to tin* sniic i , 
nun and angels , endowed with a corporeal place, whether supposed to be seen liuiu 1 
lot in, with h tbej could i liange at pleasuin the e.u (h or tlie sun. The geoi entile plan 
The\ die supposed lo inleiesi themselves | of a planet is the place of the centre of the! 
gieatly about the allairs of men, and to, plaint as it would appear fiom the cenlie 
have i onsideiable Inllueiue ovei them ; of the earth ; the helloci ntrii ptaiesuth.i- 
GE'NRE (bY) i J K lures lopieseiitlng , It would appear from the centre of the sun 

sublet ts of eveiy-day life, whether real or Ueooenthio Latitude of a planet. Die 

(h titmus, but not poiliaits or landsi apt s, 1 angle made by a line diawu from the planet 
lie stvlul gmit picfiiies Wilkie’s Blind to l lie earth, with the plane of tlie ecliptic 

Kiddlci , Leslie’s Saiiiho l'an/a and the' GkockM'Hiu Longitude, the angle at 

Inn liess, and Frith's Railway Slatiou, may , the eaith, mode by two straight lines, one 
l>» < it i tl as well-known examples diawn from tlie planet to the Hist point of 

(iKM’l \'NA i Lot, from (iintiui, king of Vnex, the other to the point of the cclipth , 
Ills ii. n, in Bot. ny, a genus of plants, n il , lnieriepted by a perpendicular urt'e, the 
ml Gen/iamma , (ontainiug many species, plane of which passes thiough the eaith 
oi wlinli some die wild in Britain, ami and planet. 

known ini their hitter June The Gentiaua ( GE'ODE (geCdfs, eaitliy: from ge, the 
Inh u is a u.it iv e of the mountainous pai t s earth , and eulos, form . (hr ), in Mineralogy , 
of Germany, and the Swiss and Au»ti i,ui ! a ioundi«h lump of agate or olhei mineial I 
Aljis Its root, tin only ]>art used, has a Sometimes its iuteiior is empty, and tlie ] 
ye!lovvish-biow n colom, and very bittir ] sides of its cavity are lined with crystals, 1 
t.isie, and Us Infusion oi tlm lure is an at others it contains a solid movable nu- j 
e\( »*l lt*n r stum.iihU bitter. eleus, or is filled with an e.uthy matter 

GENTILES (belonging to the same race GEODIFBUOUS, pioducing geoiles. I 

Lot ), a li.uiii 1 given In the sacred writings GEOD'ESY (g(, tlie earth, and daw , 1 I 
to all who wete not of the twelve tubes of divide Gr.),lltei.illv a division of the earth, i 
1st ,iel ! In wlihh sense it is s\ uony mous with land 

GENTLEMAN (ft eii'*, a rad* J at - 1 he ’ suriu ytng , hut it isappiied in a mole gener il 
English wind pintle originally meant be- sense to that pint of prat Heal gcometiy J 
longing to a race oi iamih), in Heraldiy, wlm li relates to the determln it nm ot the I 
any one entitled to coat arinout , but tlie magnitiide and figure of tilt* earth, oi any ! 
term is usually applied to those having no poition of its sutface Hence it Includes , i 
other title Certain persons were bom oi all the geometrical anil trigonometrical ope- || 
made gentlemen, eithei expresslv or l»v rations uecessaty for the pin pose; which !] 
tlieir office , but, as a i .ink, that of gentle- an* called geodemcal or geodctical , in oppo- i 
man is now obsolete. Htliou to astronomical, or those required ! 1 


| GK.NTLEMEN-AT-AUMH, a lioily of forty 
; , gentlemen, who attend in uniform in the 
i ; sovereign’s presence-chamber at levees aud 
1 1 dt awing-rooms, and on other state ociusious 
They receiv e p.iy , anil have a captain at their 
] head, usually a nobleman, who retires with 
the ministry. 

GENTOO', a native of India who pro- 
fesses the religion of the Braininx [See 

Hindoo.] 

GK'N US (/.«*.), in Natural History , a group 
of xpeoies having sorno common characteis 
which supply the definition of the geimx , 
Thus the Asiatic and the African elephants 


for determining azimuths and latitudes , 
GEOG'NOBY (g?, the eai th , and gntisis, 
knowledge: Gr.) This word is nearly By- 1 
lumv mous with geology, which see. | 

GKOU'UAPHY (geiigraphia . fiom ge, the ; 
e.u l li , and graph?, a description : Gr ), the tie- ! 
scriptiou of the earth as a whole, itB surface, 
natural divisions, and loud characteristics 
The fundamental principles of geography 
an* lhe spherical figure of the earth. Its ro- 
t.iiion on Its axi-., its revolution round tlio 
sun, and the position of the axis or line, 
round which it revolves, with regard to the 
celestial luminary ; wiience it follows that 
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HHtronomy is the key of all geographic U rated from ea< h other by great oceans In 
, knowledge. The figure of the earth la that ' political geogi nplij, the earth la consldeied j 
j of an oblate spheroid, that Is to say, It is ; as the abode of rational beings, divided 
a globe flattened at each pole. There la | Into larger or smaller societies, according 
I a different e of about 26} miles between < to their diffusion ovei the globe, and their 
, rhe polar and equatorial diameters. [See ; social relations It considers the language, 
Eauth] General geography comprelnuds religion, goveininent, degrees of civili/.t- 
the knowledge of the enithln general, and , tion. population, resource-., and loud rela- 
tlie phenomena common to the whole globe i turns of the different ccmntiics; and theie- 
PartHi/Iai geogiaphy has relation to par- I foie includes history and statistics As a 
ticular countries, showing their boundaries, | silence the am lents km w hut little of gc*o- 
flgure, cllm.de, seasons, lnn.ddtauts, arts, graph v , >et we find that they did notover- 
\ ustoms, language, histoiv, Sic When it 1 look or neglei t II Itv .is a constant custom 
lias reference to regions, districts, or parts ' among the Homans after they had Con- 
or eon nines, it Is called rhonujtapln / , and quered and subdued am piovlnre, to have 
when to puiticul.n titles, towns. or village-., I a map of it earned In triumph, and exposed 
&•( , it is called topography Am tent geo- 1 to tin xi<*w ol the -pet tutors Historians 
gmpli\ treats of the eountnes and ]>l.n es . Inform us that the Homan senate, about a 
existing among the ancients; motion geo- bundled }e.its la tore Ohri-.f, si'iit geogi a- 
grnpliy describes the various count i ics that I phers Into \ irious countries, that nr 
now exist, and of which we are a bh to I an matt suiwy and mensuration of lie 
glean information from travelleis Then* globe might be obtained, but we now 
are also other aspects under which geo- ! know that the \ siwm.iiicIv the twentieth 
grapliy mav bo considered , viz as mat lie- I P n t of it Uitoietlum, Net ho, king of 
ilia Meal, physical, and political Matheuiati- 1 Eg\ l»t, commanded t he Phiemuaus to make 
cal geogiaphx deteimlnes the form and ■ a snne\ «d flu whole uustof \filc.i, whu h 
dimensions of the cuith ; Its relation-, w it h I the\ accomplished in thiee jears Jlariu- 
the celestial bodies , the rclatlw* positions, oideted the Etliiopu sea, and the mouth of 
and distances of place's on Its surface, and ' the Indus, to Iicmii \ excel , and Pliny iclaf«‘s 
their lepresentation by globes or maps To that Alexande r, m his expedition into Asm, j 
• iscertaiu the relative positioned chib lent. took two geographer to measure and dt 
places, geographers refer them to two court J scribe the loads , and that fiom their itnn 
rtre/rs, that is, circles formed bj the Intel- 1 rartes the witters of the following age- 
I section of planes passing through Hie gle mod the chief pent ions of then infoi mi- 
earth’s cen tic One of these, Ihe eguatoi,\ turn The honour of redm mg geoeiapln to i 
is equally distant from the poles, and the* ' sxstem washowewr, icscned lor I’toienn , 
other Is a meridian winch passes through, who, bj adding mathematical ad\, images i , , 
the poles and a given place from which flu lustoiual method in which it had been 
tlie iec konli.g c ommences The latitude of J ticitc d of befoie. desi rihed the world In i 
Hiti lilac els Its distance* north or south , mm h mote intelligible matinei , delmeat 
of the eejuator, measuied cm its meridian ing it under moie certain niles, and llxim* 
Latitude*, thcrefoie, lsec|tnl to the elevation I the hounds of places from longitude and 
of the pole above the horizon Longitvde is J latitude As a work of science, therefore, 
the distance of the meridian of anyplace, his swem deservedly held the first rani i] 
castor west, from what is called the llrst among the ancients, and but little wa- I 
meridian, measured cm the equator For added to w bat lie ac Ineved until Ihe time oi i 
a first meridian , ast roiiomers and geogn-l Copernicus, a d 1520 From that period to m 
phc*rs generally choose the meridian passing 1 the present, the science of geogiapliv h r 


through the capital of their own country; 
though It Is manifest that any other 
would do equally well. The first meridian 
or English geographers passes through 
Greenwich; that of the Parisians through 
the observatory at Paris. Latitude Is found 
by astronomical observations; and longi- 
tude, by the interval which elapsts between 
the times at which any celestial bodj passes 
over the respective merldlaus Distance 
may be ascertained by changing degrees 
Into miles [See Dkorkb.] Physical geo- 
graph} In It* most extended sense ccmipiiscB 
geology, hydrogiapliy. meteorology, and a 
description of the animal, veg< table, and 
mineral kingdoms , but it is usually limited 
to a description of the outwaid feat. ui es 
of the globe, with an account of their beat- 
ings upon one anotln r. Land oc i upies only 
one-third of tlm surface of the globe ; and 
of this land, four-fifths ate situated In tlio 
northern hemisphere; It is found chiefly In 
three great, masses ; viz the Old Continent , 
comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa; the 
new continent, comprising North and Roll'll 


America, and A’/ ie Holland tlir -»«• .ire sepa jcooUd *-lowlv In 


been steadiK advancing, continual ucc 
sums to It haviug been nude, b} pew div 
cowries, l»\ aceui.de .iei ounts of travels b} 
land and water, bv systematic topograpli les, 
and more proc Iso in ensui einents. 

(JEOl/OtJ Y (flt, the earth* logos, a dls- 
< nut sc Gi ), the science which ltivc--tlgates 
tlu* stiuc Line of tin* cmi tli and the hislorc 
of the* sue K’ssnc changes it hasundeigone 
The senes of ewnts to be unravelled is 
\ei} complicated. and It mjunes a close, 
patient and skilful examination of the facts 
befcui tlievc'an be ti innged lu their true or 
dei 'I he io< ks i on stii ut ing the ci ust of the 
e.aith Ime not all lnd the same origin 
Some h n e e. \ ident Iv solidified from a state 
ofiiisfon ol In t s appeal toha\e been de- 
posited in will ci , iiici a third series seems 
to have been oiiginall} deposited like the 
last in watei, but to have been subse- 
quent I\ lilted upon b} Jieat lienee arises 
thodivl-nmof locks into igneous, sedlinen- 
tan, and 1V1 ktamorpiiio The igneous 
rocks include Cranitk and Byknitk 
( both of which aie con lectured to haw 


elt<d state under 
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great pressure), and the series of Traps I composed ! lie* icadi i iiiaj refer to Ciiat.k, f 
.Basalt, Trachyte) and Lavas, whit h I clay. Limi-stone, ami Kanos ro\K As m i 
i have issued irom the mouths of Volcanoes ( the stile is whulj otgann lenuins are! 
i and flowed along the suiface tif the eartli, - found, hop Kosbils 1 In 1 following >*« a list , i 
I 1 or o v er the l»eds of shallow seas The ig- ! of tin pci iod- and s\ into which lhe ! ] 

I neon* rot ksarc confined to no one age , they j sodom nt.ir > strata of tin t.ntii have been 1 
i an* found interposed between or striking < dii filed Smut at fount of < ach group will ! 
j through sedimentary beds of all ages Ir i be found m its ilphahet n al plate - 

is only of late yearn that the kev lot unloi k- ! Post Tertiary, oi the Post Pliocene 
| ing the great difficulties of the mad Pas systi in | 

! been discovered, and this lias been afforded 1 Tertiary, tin hiding the Pliocene, Mio- 
! by a study of the organic remains whuli 1 cent*, and Eocene »ysti m* 

most stint a of the earth contain Por rt - ; Si-poa daiu , intituling the Critaieous, , 

| liable com lusions as to these the geologist Oolmt , Lins*ic , and Tna*>sit -v->ii‘ius j 

must look to the compirativo anaiomisf, j Primary, ini hiding tin Pi i mini or Mag- ' t 
the c onchologist, and the botanist The | nesian Lmu stum ,Cirbomf< mils Devom m 
lematns are not scattered promiscuously ' SUutian, Cambium and L inrt uiiau *yst< in- 
throughout all Htiata , tliey are (on lined to , A gieat light was thmwn upon main i 
tlin-owhhh inn e been deposited by watti, diiffeult geological questions vvliui it w.i« 

and in these a given form has a limited I asc ertann d tli it large pontons of the J 

1 range, being only found m one bed, or m a Mirth’s nut face ate slowly -ub-itling, ami , 
sin dl series of beds The older the bed tin* other pen turns ate slow ly rising It is easy || 

' moie disiimt are the losstl forms from i to eomene how, dining a ''line-sun ol i 
existing forms Moreover, whenever a ages, diy laud may ha\ebetn sunk below 
| np«M n s piesent in the h>w r er beds oi a series t lie ocean, and bn ti ikvatul m my tune- i 
1 is absent from the middle beds, it will not. Deposits would thus a< eumul tte upon it ' 

, la* 1 f mini again In the higher beds, it lias under different ( iruiin-tunti s, and demi 

i disappeared altogether Reasoning oil ' daiion yvoiild occur, both in sinking and j 

, these facts, the geologist concludes that the . rslng, by the action of the wiivi s upon an ! 

locks wlinli (ontain remains of animals I i ver-y iiymg shore The -olid m it tei tint- I 
I i icscmbling existing maune animals wetc ! removed yvas of course dt positi d el-c w In te, 

J deposited by tin* him, and that tin* age of and hence y\e obtain borne notion of tne 
h any bod of a series is to in* deteimimd l*\ ' couiplu nod si i it- of even I sal ready alluded ; 
its lelative position, being older Hi m tho-t to, as li iv mg ai ted In foi tiling 1 lie shell ol I 
i ibove and newer than those below it. unless ' the globe and seulptuiing its sut fat e. L Set 

I time is < vulence of local distm banco j den ft* va ton ] 

j Moieover, if a bed in a givm loialily is j C.EOM'EriiY to?, the e.uth , and metron, 

I I found to fonta'n organic icmains resem- ameasuie. Or.), lliat luanch of mathema- 
, tiling those discoveied in a bed situate in I ins wliicli treats of the propeities of llg- 

i auotlier locality , lie will conclude that the \ mod spate The Greek- ( ulinated geoine 
j two Inals are of tin* mine age, although I tiy more than any other people, but liotn 
tlielr mineral constituents may be different, the tune of Euclid, who dud .100 years uc. 
j so tli it tiie date of the lallei lied with re to thelflth <uitui v.geoinetiy wasiieglected 
feiotu e to ad j. icant beds bring known, the! Since its revival, it ha* benefited by the 1 
i date of the former with leleieme to adja- illustrious Inborn b of Napiu, lVsearte-, | 

! j ( ent lieJs is known also Again, a bed may New ton, and Leilmit/ *1 he scie ue of geo \ 

M lie found wliose organic contents ngiee in metrv is di-tuigui*hod into the tlieoretu il 
1 part with those of one lied of a known and the prai tn al Theortticalor ^peeiilatm J 
series and in p.ait with those of a neigh- geometn treats of the various piopeitie- 
bouring bed, in which i a-« it w ill lie < la-soil and telatious m magtiit udes, &c. Prattica 1 ! 

1 1 llier as chronologically between t lie two, geometry romprt bends the constitution ot j 
i or us contemporaneous wnli both on figute-, tiiedrawing ol lines in ret Cun posi- 
| these principles the sedimentary Kuksaie lions, as paiaMel m peipemliniLit to eaeli 
arranged in petiods and groups, distm- other, &c. Spet illative geometry is igtin 
gulshed by the peculnu Hies of the oi gauic distinguished into elementary geonutn/ 
i eniains they contain Eat h group (on-tsts yvlm li treats of tlie pioperties and piopor 
of numerous hods which ni ty diffet widely nous of right lines and right-lined flguies, 
from each other in most parluulais, Imt as also of the tncle and its several parts 
which agree more or less m llu-ir organic and the ttan^eendental geometry , which 
contents To say that a bed belongs to a neats of the higher order of curves, &c 
given group implies only that it is of a ret- Elementary geometry treats only of tho right 
tain age, and tho ige is chielly dotet mined line ami circle, of tlguies bounded by right 
1>> the foreign bodies embedded in the do- lines and ( itcles, and of solids hounded h\ 
posit and the ordt r of superposition It lias these figures The construction of alge 
been found that the whole series of sedl- biaie equations of the second degree, and ah 
meutary rocks may be natuially divided problems that can lie solved by right lines 
into three periods, viz Primary or pal eo/olc and circles, belong to elementary geometry 
(tho most ancient), set ondary , and tut ury. The following are definitions of gieat prac- 
and each of these Is again divided w ttli le tieal important e A point is that which 
fereneo to differences in mineralogitul has neither length, breadth, nor thickness 
characters and tho embedded organ u le- A line has length without breadth or thick 
mains into systems, which me auiin sub- ness A snperjh ies, or surface, has length 
divided into fninialioiis Coi some at t ouut and brcudtii only, t ho boundaries of which 
of thetotks of yvlm h tho earths tnisi i- ate lines. A solul Is a figure *whirh in- 
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i length, breadth, and thickness. A t itrte e on- 
| tmually changes its direction. A straight 
line lies evenly between Its extreme 
points. Parallel lines keep at the same 
; <1 1 stain. e from each other if extended inde- 

finitely A perpendicular is a line stand- 
ing upon another line, with which, 01 
with its prolongation, it makes two equal 
| angles, called right angle * , nu obtuse an - 
, jle is greater, and an acute angle is less, 
than a right angle A figure of three 
sides and angles is called a triangle. An 
iquiluteral triangle is that whose Lhieesldt s 
Hie equal An isosceles mangle is that 
which has two sides equal A scalene tn 
angle is that whose tlnee side- aie ail 
unequal A figure ol lour sides and angles 
1 i» i ailed a quadrangle, oi quadrilateral . A 
pa i allelograni is a quadi ilateial which has 
, both its pairs of opposite sides parallel , 

! and a rectangle is a parallelogram having 
lour right angles Four sided liguies aie, 

! moreen ei, distinguished, denuding to their 
sides and angle**, into a equine, liaung all 
< its sides equal, and its angles i ight angles , 
a ihovibue, having all the sides equal, hut 
I the angles not right angles , and a rhomboid, 
having the opposite sides equal two and 
two, and the angles not light angles. Whin 
, a quadrilateMil has none oi its sides paralh I, 

1 it is a trapezium ; and when onl\ two of its 
| sides are paiallel, a tiuju'zmd The dtagonul 
I is a right line whit h joins two opposite an- 
i gles of a parallelogiam, and divides It into 
| two equal triangles ’] he base of a figure is 
i the side on whuh it is supposed to stand 
| The vertex Is the extieim point opposite to 
I the base ; the altitude is tin porpendirulat 
distant e from the \ertex to the hast* — A 
cm le is a plane figure bounded by a turve 
i line, called the arcum/crum , which is 
everywhere equidistant fiom .i certain 
poiut within, called its centre; the iodine 
of a elide is a line tli awn from H.t ctniie to 
the circumference ; tin* diamt hi of a clre k* 
Is a line diawn thiough the cm tie, and t» r- 
m inuring at the t iicu»i*leience on both 
sides; an «rc of a tinlt* is any pail of the 
urcumfeteiK e ; a ihaid is a right line 
joining the (‘Xtmnilus at an art, a etg- 
vient of a circle is any part ot a circle 
hounded by an arc and it b timid; a eemi- 
1 code Is half the circle, or a segment cut oir 
h\ a dlametei , a hector is any part of a 
elide which is hounded by an arc and tw*o 
radii drawn to Its extremities , hi d a quad- 
rant, oi quartei of a circle, is a hector hav- 
ing a quarter of the drcumfeieme for its 
arc. The circmnfeienie of eveiy cirtle is 
supposed to lie divided into 3G0 equal parts, 

; called degree s, each degree into GO minutes, 

• i and each minute into 60 second* : lienee a 
I bemlclrde contains J80 degrees, and aquari- 
J mnt BO degrees. A purumtd is a solid lmv- 
i ing any rectilineal figure for its base, and 
for its lateral surfaces triangles whose 
vertexes meet In one point. A prism Is a 
1 solid flguie contained by plane tlguies, of 
. wh th two that are opposite aie equal, 
i similar, and parallel to one another, ami 
I the others plane parallelograms A uphetc 
| is <i solid figme described by the revolution 
| af a circle. A cent* is a sol id figme described 
I b) the revolution of a right-angled triangle 

I 


about one of the sides containing the right i 
angle A ci/ Under Is a solid flguie dest ril>ed j 
by the leMilutmii of a right-angled par.il- | 
lelogram about one of Its sides And a j ( 
iiibe is a solid lleuie contained by six equal i , 
squares An axiom U a manifest truth not i 
n quiiing a denmustratioii. The following | 
an* examples of axiom-, —‘Things equal | 
to tlu* Klim thing ait equal looueauothei ’ j , 
‘The wlmle is gieatet than any of its purls, j 
and equal to the sum of al> its parts’ * if 1 1 
equal tilings lx* taken fiom equal tiling*-, ! 
tin* leinaindci -> will he equal.* ‘Alagni- , 
tildes which coincide with one another, or 
which exactly till the same space, aie equal i 
to one anot her * A proposition Is something 
pinpnsed either t «» he done or to lie dt inon* | 
sn.ued. uid is eitliei a piohlem or a tlieo 1 
tern H i- a piablem when it pt opuses 
am tiling to Ik done*, as to divide a given , 
line into two equal pints, or to rie<t .. 1 

pel pc ndic ular It is a them tin when It 
proposes something to lie picned, as that 
I nans It's having the same base and alti- 
tude aie equal to each other, oi t lint the 
angle’s iu the* same segment of a tirelc 
an cciual When s unething Is piennscd. 
oi dcinonstiated, in oide*r to render wlia' 
tollows mote east. It is tenuecl a Umvia 
A enrolling is a e’onsequeni truth, gained 
immediately fiom some preceding tiuth 
or observation A si fo lium is a mnaik 
oi olisei Nation made upon soinetliing 

going before it. Tmnscindi ntul gn> 

vietry is, strictlj speaking, that which li i- 
feu its olijee t all curves but the click, and 
all equations above those of the see ond de 
gi e*e Some, however, understand It as 
the applic memo! the* ehtferenti.il and in 
tegral eale ulus to tin in\e*sttgation of the 
propel tics ot e m ved hues and surfaces.— 
Ul-OUKTIUCAh DKMO.NSTItA'J ion The nn - 
thod of hiipi i position eeuisisls In showing 
that two fignies hung applied to each 
othe‘i will comic ide* oi till lln* same spite e . 1 
and, there hue, that then must le eenial. A 
ittlueiio ad ubundinit consists in assuming 1 
the pioposiiion not to l»e* true*, slid reason- i 
ing from ibis Hs.uinption till e on sequences 
are* deduced which aie eitliei cemti aellctorj 
of tin* In pot liesls, wlileli tlieiefore it is 
alisurd to suppose true.oi aie contraelie- 
toiy of some pioposiiion previously demon- 
strated Geomktujcaj. In vest ki ai ion 1 

is carried on l>y two lnelliods , that of 
analy sis, and that of synthesis An ah/ si s, 
resolution, or inverted solution, consists in 
setting out from the thing demanded, and 
arriving by certain established tiutlis, 
termed antecedents, at something known or 
acknowledged to be true. Synthesis, on 
Hie contrary, begins witli tiiat proposition 
which ended the analysis just mentioned; 
and passes from one to auothcr of the for* 
mer antecedents, which now become con- 
sequents, taking them in an inverted order, 
mull tin* e*oiu hiHion smiglit, or that wlllI 

which the* analy sis began, is established 

A lycbru upplu d to geometry. Th Is species of 
analysis was unknown to the ancients, but 
has produced the most Important results 
in the hands of the moderns. Subjects 
which ancient geometiy could reach only I 
In some limited cases, and with difficulty, 
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in* 1 demons! r.jttd algebra! call} with gieut 
| f.K'illt j — GEOMETRICAL. PttOPOn’l io>, 
j the equal It} of geometrical ratine Tin 
i i (it ontetrual ratio between two qiiautit u a 1 * 

I 1 e\pies*ccl l>y the quotient obtained b} di- 
I udmg one called tlie antemlent b> the 
| oiliei calleo the consequent. lj Is the fonii- 
| d it mu of the rule of pioportion, coimnonl} 

< died Die rule of three Geomk’I itu al 

i riioouisMON is a aeries in which tin it mis 
, mu.iM 01 decrease by a common multi- 
l>iier or latio . thus 2, 4, 8, 10, JS ; or J2, 16, 
i B, 4, 2 

J Gl« OPON'ICb {(ftiiponikob, belonging to 
agrii tillurt , from (ji, the eaitli , and ponou, 
i laboui (!).), the art or mu me of cultivating 
! tli* until 

(.1 ORA'MA ((ft, the earth ; and oiuo, I 
j see Gi j, .1 hollow sphere, I ('presenting the 
; Mitfaie of the earth, 1 1 1 > mountains, seas, 
,i i \t is, Ac. 

\ GEOR'GICS (gebigthos, belonging to til- 
laue, ftom yi, the until and ergon, wroi k 
i, (»/.), a poetical composition, mating of 
liiihbandr}, altii the maimer of Virgils 
I poem on rui.il subjects, bearing lids tiLie 
’iliis poem, (ompleted about 21 lie. Is in 
! toll! books ; the 111 -t of wlihli In. its of 
1 ploughing and pit paring the giound, the 
mcoiicI, of bowing and planting, the third, 
i nt Die man igement of cattle, sheep, and 
! | go.it s ; and Die fourth Ik occupied with 

bus 

1 (< KOR'GI CM SI'DUS, the name glien 1»} 

ileibchel, m honoui of Geoige ill , to the 
I 1 planet wlihh lie* <li*c overt d in 1781 . now 
known »h P rants 

] GERA'NH’M i{/> mnoe, n crane* GY.fiom 
, | tin foi m ol its ti uit>, a genub of plants, 
mi! ord Oeraviaua Thoie me numerous 
[ s]n i u*8, but most ot tlu* culmated plants 
! know n as geraniums belong to the genus I'e- 
Un gout tun The common wild lieil) Robert 
1 I s < , turn i ti vi Hubert nnnnn 
' GEllMAN'DER., in Ilot. ni} , the name of 
siveial plants, as the loth, (jcrviaudti, of | 
Du* guiiib Veionua, and tlic lonnnon and i 
I u a ter gei mancier, ol t he gums Teucrtum. \ 
! UEIl'MAN SII/X I* It, an alio} of nickel, | 
I r i uc, and eop]»ei it is sometimes called 
| v lute copper 

1 GEIl'MEN (a bud . Lai), in llotany, the 
o\ai}, that pat t of the pistil which contains 
i tin* ovules or } cuing seeds. 

I GERM JWA'TION (ycrvunatio, from last), 

I Die in L I)}* which the eiubi>o of a seed be- 
come s developed Into a plant. A tempeia- 
t in e of between 60° and 80 is most fui our- 
ii hie for germination; but some seeds 
icquire a tropical tempeiat urc. No seed 
"Hi grow without moisture All also is 
necessary ; hence seeds buried too dec pi} 

, will not grow, but light is injurious. The 
I loot is developed tlrbt The cotyledons, if 

I i mu changed into leaies, lot away 

II DERU'HALEMME LIRERATA, La, t lie 
, till.* cif Tcuquato Tasso’s epic poem, pul >- 

! imbed at Pnriuu in 1681, when the author 
I I was in prison at Feiraia. The oiigmal 
m.muscript, in Tasso’s hundwnting, ispie- 
i stned in tin* So, me Museum, Loudon It 
is in Ottava uima, and diuded into 20 
| cantos. Its subject Is the first crusade, 
j ft hen God f icy of bouillon was one ol tlu* 
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chief commaiidus, ancl it ends with the 
taking of Jerusalem m 1009. There aie 
M*o'ul English translations of tills poem, 
and it lias also been translated into most 
oilic r languages ot Europe Everyone w’lio 
i< ad" tlie ‘Jerusalem Delivered ’rem.uks tlu 
ii el.imlioli idling tliaL pti\,idt*s it, a me 
1-iiu lioly that flowed natuiaily ftom Du 
u nli.ippi ness ot 'lasso's mind and life T lie 
diction Inis excited gteat admiration, fre m 
its grace and finish. In accordance with 
the taste of the time supernatural in i 
c bluer} is emplo}cd The loves of the c in 
s.iders aioficciy introduced, and tlitic an 
mail} dc. sci ijit ions ot battles, as was to 1“ 
expei ted ftom the subject. in the. choice 
of Dus subject, Tasso has been thought to 
hale had un advantage ove r borne r, luiL in 
iigoui and origmaitt} the Italian is much 
be low tilt Greek poet 

GES'NERA (liom Gennr, u Hot mist), lu , 
bot an} , a genus of heibaccousoi sliiubh} 
pi mts with show} flowers, nut. older 
(,t*mi<icea 

GEY'SEUS (from an Icelandic word signi- 
fy mg raging or roaring), the name uf some 1 
fountains of hot water in Iceland, which | 
spring at intervals 90 feet into the ail, and 
then subside into their basins, wmdi aie 
lined with sinter, a siliceous hi posit ol , 
t lit* watt r Vm ious theoi ie& inn c been pm i 
loi waid to ni c ount fortius cuimus plieno j 
uienon 1 

(.HART, or GJIAT, a word which origin I 
all} meant a pass thiougli a mountain , but i 
in the East Indies, at piesent, it is used to I 
di note iui.\ extensile c bain oi lulls. j 1 

GI1AZEL, ail amatol} ode amongst Die i 
Aiuliinusand Persians, composed of not less 1 
than scien nor moie than thirteen coup- 
lets The second lines of tlic couplet* 1 
I rlnme together llimugliout tiie poem, Die 
I lu *-1 lines hai e no i h} me s. 

I Glll<E, Imtlei made m India fimu Die 
! milk of cows and huir.ilos, and c I.II Hied, 1 
altei w liicli it w ill c oulinut* swee I foi some 
time it is an aiticle of tonside ial>le « Dm \ 
incite, and is usuall} com eyed in hags of 
Inch* containing mail} gallons in cadi 
Glue is also made m Northern Africa 

GlIlb'ELENES. a lactlon in Italy, in the* > 
l.’ith ccuiur}. Him wcie Die opponents of 
anotliei faction called the C Jut I In , which 
see Thei maintained the supremac} oi ! 
Die German empei oi s oi t*r the i t al tan st at e* , ] 
whic Ii ivas disputed by the popes. 

GHOST, IIolx . All Christians who sub 
mil be to the doctime of the Atliauasian 1 
Creed believe the llol} Ghost to proceed 
from the Father and the Son The Gteek 
Chuicli maintains that tin* llol} (.host put 
eeeds It oiu the Fatliei ouly , and Unsdilft r 
nice Is one ol the mam points ol distmc 
turn between that diuicli und the Roman 
Catholic 

1 . 1 'ANT’S CADSE'WAY, a vast assent i 
bl.igt* of Imsaltio locks, on tlie noithem ! 
C().i*i of lieland, extending two miles in 1 
U ngtli along the coast of Antrim, and pro 
Italil} once c oiiliMind to the coast of Scot 
land to the spot known by the name of 
Fm gal's Caie. It consists of many hundred 
thoiunnds of columns of a black kind of 
tuck, bard as mat ble, about twenty feet iu i 
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j height,, and nearly all of a pentagonal or 
five-aided figure Bo compactly- aie the 
whole arranged that a knife ran seareely he 
Introduced between them. Basalt displays 
more or less of tins priamatic Htructure m 
all countries where It la found. It is tin* 
result of cooling from a state of fusion, and 
i he prisma are always at right angle- to 
(he cooling surfaces, so that In dikes they 
are horizontal, whilst in a stream on the 
surface of the earth they are upright 
GIAOUR (dog: Turk.), a term commonly 
applied by the Turks to tho adherents of all 
1 eligions ext ept the Mohammedan, w hether 
Zoroastrians, Christians, or Jews Rome 
derive the woid from Guebre, or Gin hr, a 
Persian word, meaning a worshipped of Art 
GIB'BON, a long-armed monkey. [See 
IlYbOBATBH.] 

GTR'BOUS (gihbu8, convex : Lat.), in As- 
tronomy, a term applied to the bright 
portion of the moon, during her course from 
full to new, when the dark part appeal * fal- 
cated or horned, and the light part convex 
1 or gibbons. 

i GIE'REOKITE, a mineral discovered In 
Iceland, by Gleseckc It occurs In brownish 
hexagonal prisms, and isahydrated silicate 
of alumina and potash 

; GILD'ING (pildan, to overlay with gold . 
Saar.), the art of covering anything with 
gold, either In a foliated or liquid state 
1 There are three distinct methods in general 
I practice : namely, wanh or water gilding, m 
! which the gold Is spread, whilst reduced to 
! a fluid state, by solution In mertury leaf 
gilding, either burnished or in oil, i>erformed 
by cementing thin leaves of gold upon the 
work, either with sire or by oil, and japan- 
Her** gilding. In which gold dust or powder 
1- U'-ed instead of leaves. When gold is to 
lie applied to anything that Is of metal, the 
! surface is previously entered witli some 
1 gluey sub-tanee or size , and when It Is to 
be exposed to the effects of tliu weather, a 
, composition of drying oil and ochre is used 
In place of the water-si/e In the process 
1 of gilding metals, the surface is first clean- 
I Bed, aud then the leaves applied, whit h, by 
! means of burnishing, and a certain degree 
of heat, are made to adhere In the manner 
desired Gold is applied to glass, porcelain, 

I and other vitrified substances, the surfaces 
of which, being very smooth, are capableof 
perfect contact with the gold leaves 
! witlibi the last few years, nearly ail the gilt 
articles manufactured at Birmingham have 
been gilt by an electrotype process 
i ; G1L.LS mula, the neck : Lat.), the organs 
I of respiration In fishes, consisting of somo 
; cartilaginous or bony urcheH attached to 
1 the hones of the head, and f urulshed on the 
exterior convex side with a innltliude of 
vascular fibrils of a red c oloui . The water 
Is admitted by the mouth, and escapes by 
thegill openings, passing over the gills, amt 
thus the air contained in the water Hcts 
upon the blood, as Item ulatesln the fi bills 

GILL, a measure of capacity, containing 

! the fourth part, of a pint; hut among 
miners, a measure equal to a pint. 

GJLLY'FLOWER (corrupted from July 
flower, gn ojteur : Fr.), the name of certain 
plants The clave gillyfiow&r is of the genus 


J> unit him, or carnation pink; the* stack gilly 
JUmer is a Chen anth us , and the qneen'i s g-illy | 
flower a Hesperw . 

GILT'IIEAI), t I k* Chi ysophris anratiis, an 
acanthoptery gious fish, so named from a ! 
golden spot between thee ves ! 

GIM'RALR ( gemellm ,, paired : / at), a pan I 
of brass lumps or ring-, one of which move- 
within the other, about two axes placed ,n 1 
right angles They ate used for vuspeucliiie 
a sea compass In its box, md keeping It in 
a horizontal po-itiou, notwithstanding the 
rolling of the ship 

GIN (genitrre, jumper Fr), a -pirn 
foimerlv obi lined, from ends, bailee, 01 
limit, redistilled with tin* addition ol he iric 
of the gcniivre nr junipc i tree, but now 
made prim ip illy of malt -pn us, ll.tx nun >1 
bv oil of turpentine Hollands gin itiinu 
fad ured cldc fly at the* Milage of Si hiedam 
is derived from wheat or lye, and flavoured 
with juniper berries 

GlN'GEIt izingiln i Lat), the dried root 
stock or rhlzotne of the Zingiber nffhtnaln 
an East Indian plant, which is also ruin 
vafed to a considerable* extent In Jam n< a 
and other West India islands. The root 
stock Is of the thickness of a flnget, knott\ , 
Irregular, and creeping It possesses an 
aromatic, pungent flavour, makes an ex- 
cellent pit serve, and Is used medicinally as 
a carminative* 

G1VGLYMUK (gigghnnoe, a hinge: Or), 

In Aiiatonn, a species of articulation re- 
sembling a hinge j 

GIN'RENG, a Chinese word, npplted to the 
root of the 1'anax qumqucfoha , found In 
the northern pails of Asia and Amenica 
It has a flesh \, tapering root, about the 
thickness of the flnge*r, wdilc h, when dry. Is 
of a vellow l-li-w lute colour, with a mud 
lagiinms swi'ctncss In tin* taste*, aeeompn 
nice! with a slight, hitte ine*ss The Chinese 
value the ginseng highly, and, as well a- ! 
the Asmtirs In general, think It almost a j, 
universal medic Inc*. They have recourse to 
it, in all diseases. The vn tne*s gem rally a- ! | 
erihed to it aro tho«e of a rest oral ive and :i , 
cordial It is a monopoly of the govern | 
merit, ami only a few persons have the I 
privilege of purchasing tin; roots for their 
weight in gold. Our Ivy belongs to the 
same nat. ord Araliaceir 

GIP'SIEB, or GYP'SIER, a wandering ! 
tribe or race of vagrants, spread ovei the j 
greater part, of Europe*, and some pairs of 
Asia and Airica, The name is supposed to i 
bo corrupted fiom Egyptian, as tliei were 
formerly thought to have come frenii Eg\ pi , | 

hut thi*lr origin Is uncertain They flrst 
appeared In western Europe, In the Ifitli cen- 
tury, under a leader who styled himself the 
Buko of Lowei Egypt. The French call 
them Bohemians, the Italians Zingan 
Their ljngungo is everywhere the same 
Gipsies aie rental kalde for the yellow- 
brown, or rathe i olive colour of their skin , 
the jet-black of their hair aud eyes; the 
extreme whiteness of their teeth ; and (lie 
symmetry of their limbs, which distin- 
guishes even the men, whose general ap- 
peiiranee, however, is repulsive. Though 
some occasionally follow a trade or honest 
occupation, they i«uely settle iiermanently 
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i anywhere Whcrnor the olinmfe is mild 
I enough, they are found in forests and de 
1 sorts, m companies Tliev seldom u*»e tents, 

1 hut seek shelter from the cold of wint,ei 
,1 m grottoes and caves, or they constrmt 
huts, sunk some feet in the eirth, and 
]' coveiedx\ith sods laid on poles They .ire 
fund of instrumental music, xyhith they 
perform chiefly by ear, and their livt l\ 
i mol Ions are remarkable in their own pe- 
< ii liar dances The men obtain their living 
by Kvmnastn feats, tricks, Ac , while the 
women mv iriahly practise fortune-telling 
and chiromancy They are not particular 
, In their food, hut eat all kinds of flesh, oven 
. tnat of animals which h ive died a natural 
death Th.iudv is » heir favourite beverage, 
toll u co their gieitest luxury, both tin n 
ami women chew .uidsiiiokc It wlthax Idlly, 
.md areieady to make meat Baoritlt e*- foi 
fix' sak< ol sitisfymg this inclination 
j They hay o no set tied jeligious notions 
miimpst l he Turks they are Mohammedans , 

1 m ('hrlslian lountries, if they make any 
I leligitms piofi v^ion at all. tliey follow the 
fmins of Christianity, without, however, 
Diking am Jiitcie-t in IK spirit, or taring 
(<u instruction in it They marrv xvith 
none hut iln'it own race their marriages 
are lontraded in the rudest manner, and 
yy hen a gip**v becomes tiled of his yvife, he 
1 tin ns her off yv i t bout ceiem on y 

Cl It A'FFK, the Camelopmd, which see 
CIK'ASOL (//«/), an opal ot a white 
mi Iduisli yvlittc colour, hut winch, y\heti 
t in in d towaids I he sun or any blight light, 

1 ii lh cts a l eddish tint, heme Its name 
(illlIVKlt (gi/rdmi, to cm lose: fiivr.), in 
, Am lif iff ture, is the main beam, which 
' 'iilu i diieitlv Mippotis tiie flooring of a 
'j 'ii m lim , oi yylmli suppoils the joists or 
1 1 osh beams wheieou the flooring rests 
'l < « I ICON DIKTK, a icpuhikan party in 
I Fuuict at the i>ermd of t.Jie revolution 
| 'I hey obtained their appellation fioin several 
I of their most distinguished members having 
. me fioin the department oi ihe Gironde 
I hey opposed Ihe sunguliiHiy proceedings 
of ihe Mountain, tin* extreme republican 
p.uly, by whom they were proscribed, and 
, ’iiany ot them guillotined in dune 17‘U 
, GIK'OIIKTTE (a weathercock : Fr ), a 
I I* t ill applied to numerous public characters 
m France, who, dining the revolutionary 
era, turned with eveiv political breeze To 
'mark these, a inctumnavre den Giro tie tt< h 
i was published, containing their names, &c\. 

yviiii a number of weathercocks agiiusf 
'each, conesponding to the number of! 
! elianges iu ills political creed. [See the i 
' Biographical Treasury.’] j 

' (lIV'EN, n term much used by mathoma- j 
I fidanR, to denote something supposed to ! 
, he known Tlius, if a magnitude is known, 
it is said to ho a given magnitude, if the 
i at to between tyvo quantities is known, 
these quantities are Bald to have a given 
ratio, Ac , Ac 

GLA'BltOiTR ( glnher , Btnooth : Lat.), in 
Natural History, hairless, smooth 
GLA'CIERS (Fr), immense masses of ire, 
which accumulate on the peaks and slope**, 
and in the upper valleys of lofty mountains 
In the Tyrol, Switzerland, Piedmont, and 


Savoy, the giaciei- are bo numerous that, 
taken together, they have been tabulated 
totovtM 1481 square miles of suifaee Tiie 
snow wliicii lie** above the line of peipotual 
congelation, being partially tli.iwed dui Ing 
the sunimei moutlis, is converted into leo 
in the w Intel, ami, by the pressuieof the 
higher portion of the mass, is forecd 
downwards through ravines into the val- 
leys, where they suffer wrote from the | 
higlier temperatuie Tills gives rise lo a 
stream which rushes to join t lie ne.ue-t 
j river The «!umxv line of tiie Alps i- at an 
I delation of 8000 feet, hut tiie lower edge of 
some of tin* glaciers is not more than .'WOO 
I above the sea, and hence they lie, in some 
I instances, in the midst of cultivation Tiie 
, rutif.ne of e\erv large glacier is strew rd 
yvith stone** and gray el, which hat c fallen 
1 fiom the surrounding precipices Tins 
i lubbi-li i« paitly i anted to the sides of the 
gl.uier, and tliere deposited as lateral mo* 
j i aim s, and partly to tin* lower end of the 
I gl i< icr. win ?e it foims a leiminal moraine 
1 When the gla« n*r adram es into tiie talk \ , 

1 as it does in a cold set son, the moialue i-' 
puslied before it ; and yy lien, In const quern t 
of a warm seison, if retreats, the moiatiu* 
Is left behind Tims the lower limit of a 
glacier varies from ytar to year. Inmniv 
, mountainous countries there me pin 
! n omen a which geologists explain by sup , 
1 posing til it there ' ere glaciers at a lormer i 
period of time, where none noyv exist, or j 
that existing glaciers xvere verv mm Ii mote 
extensive than at present. The pretme , 
mode bv which gl iciers move along their 
hi ds, and the cause of tiie zoned or ribboned 
strut tute of gl.it icr Ice have been the sub- j 
jects of much inquiry, and given risk to j 
some < ontroy ersy ihofe^sor James Fm lies , 
thought the phenomena weie to be ex- , 
plained by attributing x iscosiry to the ice i 
' Another theory is, that tiie downxxard 
journey of a giaciei in its groove is not at 
tended bv n viscous movement of the par- , 
tides, but is effected by continual frat tui e ' 
and regelation This is rendered highly , 
j probable bv some facts brought out by ex- 
periments on small pieces of ice, viz. tint 
they can be made to assume am shape 
yvliiilpitr by comptesslon In moulds, rikI 
that txvo pieces of ice brought into contact 
will immediately freeze together, even xvhen 
plat ed in hot water 

GL VOIS (Fr ), In Fortification, a mass of j 
eaitli selling ns a parapet to tiie covered 
wax, lining an easy slope or declivity 
tow irds the country. 

GLA'Dl ATE (gladius, a sword: Lat.), In 
IJotanv, an epithet for anything sword- j 
pimped, but shorter and broader than ensi- 
forrn 

(.LA'DI A TORS (gladiatm es, from gladt n ?, 
a swoid Lat.), in Antiquity, combatants 
who fought at the public games in Rome 
for tiie entertainment of tiie spectators. 
They were at first prisoners, slaves, or con- 
demned criminals ; but aftei wards freemen 
fought in tiie arena, either for hire or from 
dioloe, and sometimes even persons of the I 
first families, who had enjoyed the highest | 
honours. The games were commenced by a j 
prcelimo, in which they fought with wea- 


j 
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\ pong of wood, till, upon a signal, tln*\ as- 
sumed tlief r arms, and began in earnest to 
flight in pairs When the vaneiuishcd was 
not killed in the coin lint, his fate was de- 
cided h\ the people ; who, if they wished to 
s ive his life, signified n bv pipssing down 
their thumbs, but if tin v wished him to be 
Killed, by turning them up The Hist of 
tliese signals was called polhrem piemne, 
tlm second pnllxem refine Tf his lite was 
given to him, lie obl.imed a jiuimo, or elis- 
1 charge for that dav , and hence, m .in e\hi- 
I bit, ion snievussiom (witliout.mv disc h.n gel, 
the gladiators were not spaaed Tin ui- 
torsweie honomed with a palm Inaneli, a 
, sum ot monev, 01 otliei maiks of the pub* 
j lie l.i\ out ; and thev were not uutrc*quemt Iv 
| i •■leased from fin Hum se*rvie e.anel reiei\ed, 
as a badge* of fieedom, the rmU s, or woode n 
| sword This profession was abolished bv 
j f’onst.intme.iov nod undei Oonstantiusaml 
! his two suecessni s, but finally put an end to 
b\ Honoiius 

i GLADI'<>Ll\s (Lot , liter illv a small 
] >-wnrd, from the loim ul the loivesi, m 
Dot inv,a pentis of phnts f nat ord Indoteir 
! Tliev have beaut Mill flown rw, and g.u donors 
1 have prodm ed main lit brld tane ties 
1 GLAND p/brns, Iitei illt the nut-like fruit 
of a forest tr< e hot 1,10 Anatomt , an oigm 
i>f t lie aimn il bodt ( one erned in the woi k of 
sei ret, ion Tin' foi m and i omposltion of the 
elands me very various, hut they exhibit in 
the arranpeineiit of the <ells a common 
i sti m tut al plan The cells w hich line then 
cavities and tubes form an epithelium, and 
, | at the same time m t as g< ei< ting cells, and 
' j elaborate the mat tei s w Inch they di«c hat nr 
Pin simple glands ate without permanent 
I orifices Tliev serve onlv a lemporarv pui- 
i po-e, and cousi-t of nothing mine than a 
vesicle or s k i ulus, whit li, after disehanrlnp 
| the elaborated matter, disappears Much 
i more numetous are the permanent plands, 

; wlinh have been classed in three pi mips, 
viz. simple tubular plands, sin h as the 
sudorific glands of the skm , apprepated 
plands, stuh as the salivary plands, width 
are composed of a number of vesicles in 
pinups or lobules; and the convoluted 
tubular glands, suth ns those found in the 
kidney, which toiisist of tubules of mem- 
brane lined with gi*t ret, nip cells There is 
much obscurity as to the process of secre- 
tion by the plands It is no doubt the 
i CBult of the vital processes of the cells, but 
whj one set of glands should elaborate and 
discharge the components of saliva, and 
another sit the components of bile, fiom 
onecommon source of supply, viz the blood, 
lias never been elucidated. 

(ILAN'DEKS (.same deriv .), a virulent and 
fatal disease ui horses, which show* itself 
by a discharge of mucus from the nostrils 
! It may be communicated to man. 

GLANDIF'EItOUS ( Qians , an acorn, and 
fero, I bear: Lot), in Botany, an epithet 
: applied to trees which hear fruit, like acorns, 
chestnuts, and mast. This kind of fruit is 
' called a nut or gUvns by botanists 

GLASS (glas : Oer.); Pliny ascribes its 
origin to accident Certain men bants, he 
tells ub, were driven into t/he mouth of the 
Belus, i river in Syria, by stress of weather; 


and bein'? obliged to dies* their victuals 
mi tlie shore, the> used kali for fuel, which, 
combining wuth the sand, produced glass* I 
a phenomenon which suggested to the j 
people of Sldon the manufacture of that ) 
substuue for which they afterwards be- 1 
c one so < elebrated It N not very likely , i 
however, that the heat employed on such 
an o< < .isioii would have been sufficient to , 
prodm e glass Hilic i, which constitutes | 
the h isis of nil commercial glass. Is not 
fusible i>v itself in the strongest lire of 1 
our furnaces; hut its vitreous fusion Is 
easily effected bv the addition of potash 
ot M>da, either alone or mixed with lime or 
hlhait-e The window glass manufacture j 
was Hist begun in England in 15. r >7, in 
t.'rutc bed Prints, London and fluo articles 1 
of flint glass weie soon afterwards made In 1 
the Savoj House, Kit and 111 the ait | 

leteived a great impi ov eiuent from Sir j 
ICohert Mansell, bv the u-e t>f coal Instead i 
of wood for fuel Tin 111 -t sheets of blow n 
gl is-, for I coking glasM s and coach win- 
dow’s, were made m b»7$, at Lambeth, bv 1 
Vein Man aitlsans eiuploveil under the pi- j 
tronage of the Duke of Buckingham The 
casting of miiior-plales was com nn n< i d in 
Frame about the veil H.8H, h} Thivatt, I 
hut m exec llcmceatid c limpness the Ere in li 
mnror-plate has been for some time* 1 1 \ a lie il 
1>\ the English There are sever il -|»c < i< - 
of glass, whit li difler eifhri in thennlei i M- 
ot uiocle of tminiifac rule ‘Oidmaij window 
glass consists prim ipall} of fine gaud, sul 
phat e of soda and lime, genet . 'll I v Introdm id 1 
in the shape of groiuiu c balk Mate glim i*- 1 
composed of nearly the same inatmals 
w Mb Hie substitution of the caibonite foi 
the sulphate of soda Oldman bottle glas- 
is compost'd of inferior qualifies ot the 
same constituents, with the substitution of 
Hoapeia* waste for the alkaline element , 
white flint glass consists of the best Band, | 

< arboti.it c of potash, and teel lead, or lith- , 
arge Besides these principal elements 
several otliers, guc.li as nitre, at sonic, and 
manganese, ate* nsi d in minute proportions 
for linpiov ing the coloui, or other special 
purposes The pots In w’hlch the glass is 
fused are made of Stourbridge claj, 
kneaded and built up entlrelv bv hand In 
these pots t he glass is thorough!} fused nt 
a high temperature for a considerable time, 
and la them allowed to cool to a suitable* 
consistency for working Sheet glass is 
blown In long cylinders, which, after the j 
eudg are removed, are* split down their i 
length by a diamond, and afterwards ll.it ! 
timed out. in a kiln Cohnied glass nedivi- j 
gilile into “pot inrtal," i e. glass of the I 
name colour 1h roii” I mi it Its whole fhickiieHg, ! 
or “ flashed," tile coloui in this case being 
merely a thin film spread over a body of j 
colourless glass. D is produced by the I 
“gatherer" tlrgl dipping his pipe into a pot I 
of coloured glass, nnd then into one of ! 
colourless glass, both being blown Into \ 
cylinders together (tlas- shades for orna- j 
ments are prodm ed by the same process as 
the cylinders for sheet glass. Orovm gloss, 
an exclusively British manufacture, is first 
blown in a spheroid fotni, having a knob, 
the “ hull’s eye" opposite to the p*pe of the! 
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i blower A piece of iron is attached to the a shore plant containing much sida, and 
bull's eve, and the pipe being detached, the formerly (olhcicd lor the purpose of 
glass in again heated; and being rotated obtaining that aUill from it 
’j\ means of the Iron m front of the furnace, GLAU'HCHITK, a double sulphate of 
gi idually spreads out into a perfectly flat lime and soda, sometimes associated with 
(imilni table, lmv mg the bull’s eye In the roik-salt 

< cut re- the process being one of tlia most GLAU'BI’K'S SALT, in Chemistry, sul- 
be.iut iful in the w hole range of glass maim- phiteof soda, a well-known lath.iitn ]t 

f.Klme O/ihatl yin sa Is the most diflh ult was first made bv (ilauhei. In obtaining 

on a large stale of anj of the brant lies of tutu latie and froin common salt 
the manufacture* Flint glas-, for optical Gl.A LCO'MA <(»i , fiotu ahutkos grey), in 
purposes is made bv mining the metal, Surgerv, a dtsc*ase in the eye in which the 
w Inch contains a lance propoitum «»f lead cry suiiine humoiii lias a greenish <n bluish 
I m tin* i rut i hlc, and allowing 11 veiv gra- grev appear. mo, and Its tianspaieiicy 1 - 
' lnallv to cool When tool the crucible is diminished 
| j broken awav, and the glass bioken up into CL W'COI S fsime dan), of a grev 
! | pie e es, wluc li an* aftciw.uds heated and bluish colour, applied to limes, A c , of 
I picssrcl intoac ike-like foi in Shaped | plants wine h arc covered with a fine meali- 

! is c it bc*i blown, moulded, 01 pushed \s ness, such a* Is seen cm the underside* of 

[ i to blown glasv In I lit* gi eat majoritv of t ihhnge leaves 

| < hs tin glass is blown into a sliape some*- GLA'ZING (olasttrev, to glaze* (1 tr), in 
' wlnt approae lmu- tb.it which it fs ult c- the manufai l lire of pot ten, the Incrusi i 
milch to assume , through in iron pipe, turn of vessels w it li e vitieous subiauce, 
‘ me end < if wine li is dipped into a <| uati t it \ l lie* ban** of vv hie h is lead After the mien* 

! or fluid glass An iron ’* ponnl” is attached clients arc giotind togethei, the \ me cal 
i opposite to t be* pipe , vv Inc li is l lieu bioken c med with a moderate heat, and, w hi n c old, 
off, and the glass adhering to the* pontil Is icdiicc'd to a powder, which is teinpcied 
ha perl with a f< w simple tools while being with water, and laid on the* w no b\ means 
, i otntetl Monldid ula/w, including nearly of a biush Th< violent lic*ai ol a finnan 
ill theordinar\ viu leties of hollies, is made soon transforms this coating into a peifect 
bv blowing tin glass Into a mould, the glass 

>low mg rendering the* article hollow, and GLEBE LA\T> i ah ha, nrtble soil* Lot t, 
i he mould im mg its Hhape to the exterior in Law, a portion of me ailow* 01 pistuie 
In ptc*hsnitf glass the mc*tal is dropped Into I ind belongimi to a parish c hurcli or cede 
i mould of the shape* recjiured for the ex- siistieal heneflce 

i erior, mul a plunger of the shape required GLEE (alnun, hicti iinent «*tar ), In Mu 
lor the Interim is forced Into it In both bic , a t ompo-itioii of tlneeoi moic'paifs 
moulded and pressed glass the article is CLENE (ah at , the* ball ol the eje (it i, 
generally finished off by being attac lied to m ■Vnatonn . the ea\ir\ or socket of the eye 
i pontil, reheated and rotated (Jlun\ rutting and the pupil Also my slight depletion 
is executed b\ applying the gla>s to be* c ut. ot cavitv iec eiving a beme in art u ulation 
Hist, to a cast, iron wheel with sand and GLI* VBIMO (glut, glue (Ji ), m Ohemis- 
water, then to n atone wluc 1, and lastly to ti\, a pecnliai o/oti/ed substance, which 
a wooden wheel for the polishing with w it li true \ eeetable flbrim constitutes elu- 
pumlce, rotten stone, and puttv powdc*r. tc*n The latte i owes it', adhesive pi opeiiy 
Kor polishing chandelier drops, «fce , a lead to gliadtnc, which, when tin, i- a slight 1> 
t wheel, with a little tine rotten stone and tiauspaieut, hi itrle subst nice, of a straw 
w.itei, is substituted In niyianng glass eolom 

copper discs rotating In a lathe, and flnelv GLJTIKs (phs, a dormouse Lot 1, the 
pulverized emer\ mixed with ml. Arc used rodent ordet of mammals, including the 
to execute the oiitllueand Miegtotind, and families ol mice, poiuipiucs, hates, jerboas, 
for the polished work leaden discs, and and timlciafs Tlie-e animals hate emit 
I very finely pulverized emery Hoarse on- I w<i c utting f c*c*t li in each jaw, and tlieie is 
gi living, liow e\»*r, is for the most part exo- a meant space between these ami the 
I cuted by means of the glass cutter’s gimdets They leave no canines The* jaws 
I smoothing wheel*— Scientific Record of In - have the power of moving laterally ihe 
, ternationnl Exhibition, 1K«2 toes are distinct and are furnished with 

j GLASSES, Opiioau (Basse’s intended small claws 

, for optical put poses aie ground to teitam GLOBKipf/i/ws; Lai), In practical Mat lie- 
] c urved forms, and called lenses They arc mattes, an artificial spheric al body, on the 
either convex oi concave, and are used for convex suifaec of which are represented 
simple magnifiers and spectacles, or tor the countries, seas, & 0 ., of our earth, or 
1 telescopes and microscopes The grinding the face of the heavens, with the seveial 
| of tho lenses Is performed in brass moulds, celestial circles The loimer is called the 
1 id her concave or convex, formed to the tmcstrinl, ami the lattei the celestial globe 
| same eurvaturens that desired In thelenses. Their principal use, besides serving respeo- 
' and worked either by hand ot by machinery tively to distinguish the earth’s surface, 

I i English artiBts, until recently , were unable and to mark the situation of the fixed 
I I to produce disks of glass for the formation stars, is t,o illustrate and explain the phe- 
I of the object-glasses of large telescopes; uomcuu arising from the diurnal motion 
but since the duty has been taken off glas-. of flu* earth Thev are, consequently, of 
i | disks quite perfect, at least 25 Inches m the highest importance In acquit mg a know- 
i diameter, have been produced ledge of geography and astronomy, [flee 

1 GLASS' WOHT, a species of Salicorvm, KaHTH, Astuovomy, 
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GLOBE FISHER fP't' 0 l^>ior>OT« 1 ! the* metallic 1 mm of tin* rartli glmln.i It 

GLOB'D RAIL CHART (same darn), a ! in of a dark grev rnlmti , and is obtalneM by 
name given to the representation of the ■ acting on the chloride* of ghicrna wltii 
surface or of some part of the surface of | potassium 

the terrestrial globe upon a plane, accord- j GLUE ( qlulni Lai), a tenacious viscid 
imr to the prim iples of the globular projvc- j matter, which serve® as a <ernent, Jt is 
turn Its advantage is, that equal arcs of I made fiom the parings of lmles and other 
ereat circles aie represented to str.iipht. j offals l»v lioilmtr them in 'watei.then stinin- 
Itnes, which are nearh equal If the plane | Jug off the impurities and boiling them 
of proiection Is the equator, the different 1 attain Tin Irest pine Is that which Is oldest 
meridians will he represented bv straight. Glue is ImptiM qrlatnn 


lines ami the parallels of latitude b\ eon- 
i i entile circles In geMirral, however, the* 
f pr*. lection is made on the meridian, hi 
which (ase the propitious of the oilier 
i imiidiansnn ellipses 
i GEOR'ULE (same dmr i, a small pirtich 
of mallei of a spherical form , a word p.ir- 
tnul.nlv applied to the red panicles ( ,f 
Mood, w lilt h sw mi m a transput enl. s ( i am 
GEOM'LE ATE (alonnro, J Joim into a 
lull Lai), in Anatmin, an epitl et foi a 
eland, forim d of a conglomer it mn of sm- 
wriimtous \ t 1^,^ having no uuil.i, hut 
fmnislied with an e\cretoi\ duct, as tlie 
I ii hi \ m il and mammal \ glands 
(iliOKS (t//i/ssa, l.mgiMPe* Gr 1, at fl’-i, 
‘meant a void Mom a foie ign I ingtnue, 
oi an t»i»solereo? poetical word.or whafe \< i 
requiicsl liiteipiciation 1twas.itterw.inls 
used foi the interpret ition iisrir, ami 
i then it was extended to nil entile t \pnsi 
i ton sentence The first glosse*svi n mtei- 
1 lme.it I he\ w el i afterwards plac'ed m the 
; m u pin and extended flnalh, in some in- 
slam t s, to a sm i of running rcnnnii ill irv 
on an out ire hook These wc>te called appa- 
1 t at us ’ — Ha M. am 

GEOSRA'GRA (glo^a, the' ton pile , and 
’ aqra, a cate limp Gr ), in Medicine*, a thou 
m etu pain m the toneme 
GLOSS' A TtY Uihmtu unn Lnt , fiomq/ds- 
s a, a toi.pue (,'r), a die Honan oi voe i 
! hulary, explaining ohseure or anthiu.ited 
words found in erld authors 
GEOrt'ROCELE {(/(o' i#«, tlie tonpue and 
’ h?lf, a tumour • Gr ), in Medicine, an < xti u- 
1 slon of the tonpue 

1 GEOT'TIR (Gr , from glbttn, tlie tonpue), 

I In Auatomj, the narrow eq»enirig at the ujs- 
1 perpaitof the larynx or windpipe, whie h, 

1 >\ its dilatation and contraction, contri- 
butes to tin* modulation of the voire 
GLOW'-WOKM, tlie wingless female of a 
beetle*, the Lawpi/nsvochluca of i iturallsts, 
remarkable for its luminous appe arunre in 
the dark. The glow-worm Is seen about 
the months of June, .Tel v, and Aupust The 
llpht proceeds from the under aide of the 
abdomen, and the Insect can vary or suspend 
it at pleasure. The lipht-emittlngse'grnenLs 
preserve tills power for some time after 
being separated from the re*st of tlie body ; 

•i ml they manifest it tn vacuo, and In atmo- 
spheres containing no oxypen. The male, 
which la winged and emits no Iipht, has his 
lie ad almost entirely occupied by his largely , 
devi'ioped eyes 

GLUd'NA : glukus , sweet: Gr), a raro 
eaith, discovered In 1797 by Vauquelin, 
and found, as yet, only In the emerald, 
beryl, and ouclase. It derives Its name 
from the sweetness of some of its salts 
GLUOl'NUM (same denv.), or Beryllium, 


' GLP.M I 0 S (olawn e Ii iff / #// l, ill Hotanv, 
theoutei veal i s or tin* powers oi grasses 
Rich llower of tin* sedi-os has a solitarv 
P’lunii These two f imilie*-, have been 
ioraied Into a sub-cl issi ,illt d GUtmaci'tv 
I GI.TT'TEAE if/h»iifeis, the* buttock*., Gr), 

1 In Anatomv.aii epithe t foi what belongs to 
, tlx buttock Thus, Llio (ilnuai iwe/sefcs, ai- 
1 < ru's, Sri 

GLV'TEN (glue Lat .. the* visnd elastic 
substance which tcni.ims, when Hour, 
w ripped 111 coarse « loth, W w ished lindei i 
striMiu of water until all the voluble mat- 
ters and vt in ii ate < irrn d away It e*\|srv 
in main kniiK of pi mi .met m some parts of 
edliel \e pet aides Tlx pccull.ir touptmess 
i nil vivfujitv of wheat Hour are due to It 
Tliere is moie gluten in the wheat of warm 
thin of cold (luxates It e*ont.nnv mtropeii, 
and therefore, in some* measure', npptoxi- 
m i tes to animal matter this <au«es ir to 
pi\e* out a ve*n divagree-nble oehun when 
putrefv lnp Dried In the an or in a stove, 
•gluten diminishes c otiside r.tMv in sl/e , 

, be*eonx*v hard, brittle*, glistening, and of 
in ele*e p vellow colour It Is Insoluble* in 
i ether, tn f it, and e s-ientfal oils, and nenrlv 
' so In wate*r 

GI.U'TEUR iqlouto*, the buttocks Gr), in 
Anetomv, tlx large mid thick muscle* upon 
wlixliwi sit It selves to ex tend tlx* thigh 
bv piillmgit ditictlv b u k wards, anel assists 
i it in its rotary motion 

GLUT 'TON (glantav • Fr , from qlulm 
T gulp down * Lat ), tlie Gulo Iwu »*, of Zoo- 
logists, aearnivoroiis animal of tlie* we.is ( i 
tnlie*. found in tlx* north of Unrope, Asia, 
and Ameticn, It Is sometimes called tlie 
wolverine. It grows tn the Jengt h of thiee* 
feet, hut has short legs, and moves slowly. 

It is ve*ry cunning and voracious In order j 
to cate ii Its prey it climbs a tre'C*, and from 
that datts down upon Its victim 
GLY'GKKINE (glukue, sweet* Gr), in 
Cbeonistry , a sweet liquid, one of the four j 
proximate* principles of oils and fats jt Is I 
set free* In tlx* juoee*ss of saponification, and 
left behind, hut in a very impure stale, 
whi*n the fat ae M unite's with tlx alkali In 
the formation of son i>. It consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen , and, when thrown } 
on burning coals, takes fire hko oil Its | 
spec grav when pure Is 1*27 [Rce Rtkauio 
AcidI Water combines with It, In almost 
all proportions ; alcohol dissolves It easily , 
nltrh acid e*hanges it Into oxalic ae*l<1. 

GLYCO'NIAN, averse in Greek and Latin 
poetrv, consisting of tlirco feet, a spondee, 
a choriamb, and apyrrliic 
GLYRII iglupho, I hollow out: Gr), In 
Architecture, any channel or cavity In- 
tended as an ornament. 

GL Y i’HO'GHAPH Y ( gluphi , sculpture 
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and graph f, a writing Or >, an art by which j sphere Every great c in le la thereby pro j 
the operations of drawing and engraving, jetted into a straight line, and tills ir 
which were formerly distinct, are c omhfncd j»* c uhar to the gnoiuonic projet tion. I 

in one It consists In depositing upon a j GNOMON'lCR f gnonumikos , relating to I 
plate of metal a thin stratum of wax, or | sun-dial,-. , from last (h ), the art or science I 
any other soft substance, on which a hide j of dialling, or of constructing dials j 

jeet or design Is engraved, the d< j»tli of the * GNOSTIC’S (fr?i«sOA<u,from giutsis, know- 1 
incisions being determined bj the thick- 1 ledge Or), a sect of philosophers tliat 
ness of liie soft coating The engraving I arose in the first ages of Christianity, who 
lima m.ule is subjected to the clectrotjpe i pit tench d they alone h.id a true knowledge ; 1 
process, hj which a sheet of copper or other of tin* Cliristi.cn religion Tin y formed fur l 1 
suitable mntal is deposited upon it When themselves a sjstcm of thcolocry, agreeable | 
this is detached d will exhibit in relief to the philosophy of l*y tiiagoias and Plato, I 
tin engraving, and printed impressions and fancied thej discovered deeper my«te- i 1 
Tii.iv he produc • d from it in tlie same’ manner 1 ries in the Scriptures than wcie perceived j 
as from a woodc ut to w life li it is analogous, hj tliose whom they considered as simple 1 

Alsu, a desciiption of the art of tn- and ignorant lluj held tliat all natures, ! 

gra\ mg on ]uec ions stones iniellec tu.il and material, are derived by 

GM I*' I OTII Kh {gluptos, < nrv ed , theke, a successive emanations front the Deity 
repository (h j, a name sometimes given I In process of time, the name designated 
to a gallery of sculpture, e g the Gljpto- 1 sectarians of various descriptions, but who 
tliek at Munich designed hv ' on Klenze all agreed in certain opinions, and the 
(IN AT (tjnrrt, from gimgcirc.tognaw , Sax.), tenet wlmh seemed most particularly to 
a name given to a number of dipterous in- distinguish them was the existence of tw r o I 
s« » ts the females of wine li are tiouldesonie 11 1 st prmc Iples, or deities, throne the author j 
to man The common gnat is the Ctth r of good, and the otiu i of evil 
"i/zons of entomologists The gnat of tins GNl\ a spec leic of antelope, the Couno- ! 
country is < nmpnrntively hiimless, hut tlnti* gnu of zoologists, iiav mg horns hem 
those of warmer c Innate-., known as in os- fonv.iid at the base and backward in the 
tt nl toes, are peculiai l\ an noy mg, especially middle It is a native of Southern Af ru a, 
in marshy situations l and its form pai takes of that of the horse, 

GNEISS then, in Geologv, a rock com- the ox, and the deer The gnu Isa lively 
post cl of the same constmn lits as granite, capricious animal; ami when irritated, it 1 
viz, quart/, felspar, and nma, hut arranged , expresses Its rc-entnu nt by plunging, oui- 
tn layers and lamina* Heme, it is often vetting, tearing the ground w ith its hoofs, 
styled a foliated granite As to its ongin, and hutting with its head These animals 
some geologists maintain that gneiss was feed in large herds, and it Ih only when 
it fiist a sedimentniy rock— that is, was stiagglers have lit en accidentally separated 
deposited by water - and tint it was after- from the held that any of them are found 
wards acted cm bv heat, which caused it to ; in a solltaiy state I 

assume a crystalline structure This Is the, GOAT (gut Sax), the name given to the 
metnmorphit theory Others think that it memheisol a family of lumimuit animals 
was derived from the disintegration of The common goat is the Ihrcns cegugru<* of 
granitic rocks, and that the ervstalline naturalists The luu ns are hollow, ereet, 
materials weie then arranged in layers , and scabrous They delight In locks a.id 
underwater Assoc inied with gneiss are 1 mountains, and subsist on scanty coaise j 

various other rocks of the same general food Tin milk of goats is sweet and 1 

natuie, in which some of the mineral con- , nourishing, and tin Ir tlesli furnishes provi- j 
stftuents are replaced by others; such as stems to the inhabitants of t cumtries wdiere 
svemtic, gneiss, hornblende, schist, and | they abound Hut the skin is the most 
mica schist Gneissie rocks occur ahun- i valuable part of the animal It is prepared f 
dantlv In Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, for n variety of purpo>es, takes a dye i 
l lit* Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas better than any othet, and is well known 

These rocks are utterly destitute of organic under the name of morocco. The Cashmere i 

remains, but are often ric ii in metallic ores I goat, from i lie* hair of which are maiiu- 
ileposltcd in veins ! f>u luted Cashmere shawls, is smaller than I 

GNOMEK {Ft ), spirits which were sup. i the e omtuon domestic goal The Angora ! 
posed to dwell in I lie* interior parts of ilic > goat lias a long, silky, line hail, wliltli is , 
earth, and to whose rare mine’s, quarries, j not curled , and it is also furnished w ith a | 
&c , are assigned j soft, silky lmlr, of a silver-white colour, I 

GNO'MON (gnomon. Or The word Htc- j hanging down m long culling locks Tlie 
rally signifies something that makes a thing finest camlets are made from tlie wool of j 
known), in Astronomy, a style erec ted per- thisgo.it. < 

pendieular to the horizon, in coder to find, Go vrs-BEARI), a plant of the genus 1 
tiie altitude of tlie sun In Dialling, the 1 1'iagopogov, mil otd Composite p 
style or pin of a dial, whit )i, by its shadow, GOATS THOliN, the Astragalus Traga • 
shows tlie hour of the clay It. represents 1 mntha of botanists, a plant of the nut. I 
the axis of the earth — Gnomon, Iii Geo- old. Lrgumtiiosa’, glowing in the south ol 
mc’try, a figure formed be the two com- Europe 

plements with either of the pHiullelogiams , GOAT'-SUCKER, a passerine bird, the 
about the diameter. \ Cajtrimulgu* Fur op trim of ornithologists. 

GNOMON'IC PROJECTION of a portion It is so called because it was supposed b?" 
of a sphere, is that projection which sup- ! the anefents to suck tlie teats of the goat 
poses the eye to be in the centre of the J hut theie is no foundation for this belief 
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It Is also popularly known as the night-jar ,103; and not being liable to be oxidized by j 
and fern ow] Like the owl, it is seldom air, it Is well fitted to be used as coin It is 1 j 
seen in the daytime, unless disturbed, or j not sonorous when struck The common i ; 
unless the weather is dark and gloom \ , j acids do not act upon it , but it is dissolved j, 
when Its eyes are not dazzled by the bright, by a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric | | 
rays of the sun. Its mouth, which is of acids, the aqua regia of the old chemists. | 
; great size, fits it well for catching the night Its equivalent to 197. Its lustre doe** not 
insects which are its prey equal that of steel, platina, or silver, but it ' 

GOBELINS, or Hotki.- Royal PR Gonu- , surpasses the other metato in this respect , 
LINH, a celebrated academy for tapestry- It requires a strong tire to fuse It , remaining J 
drawing, and manufactory of tapes! ty, ' unaltered in the degree of he.it that melts i 
erected in the suburb of St Marcel, at \ tin or lead, but a less powerful heat than is 
Paris, by Louis XIV in the year lflf>7 necessary to the fusing of lion or copper, [j 
The place was previously famous on ni-ilt becomes ignited and white before it i 
count of the dyeing manufactory estate runs, and when in fusion, appears of a pale ! 
lished there by Giles and John Gobelins in bluish-green colour on the surface It, 
the reign of Brand** I They discovered a amalgamates the most readily of all the 
method of producing a beautiful scarlet, metals with quicksilver When in a state 
which has ever since been known by their of fusion, it very eaBily and very intimately J 
name, and so extensive has been their combines with silver, and, when mixed 
fame, that not only the colour, but the with that metal, will also run into a mass 1 
house in winch their business was carried with iron The malleability of gold is sueh 
on, and the river they made use of, are that it mav be reduied to a film having , 

| called Gobelins only the thickness of the 200,000th part of 1 

, GO'RY (gobius Lot , from kbbios : Gr,), an inch, and one grain of it may lie made I 
! the common name of some marine fishes to cover upwards of fifty square inches As 
| belonging to the acanthoptcry gian genus to ductility an ounce is capable of being 
Gobius, remarkable for having their ventral , extended In the form of wire to the length 
fins united , of many hundred miles No metal destroys 

| GODS and GOD'DESSKS of the ancient the malleability of gold so completely as , 
Romans They were divided into dn ina- lead* one two thousandth part renders it 
jorum gentium, and dn mmorum gentium too brittle for rolling, and its very fumes 
, (that Is, Into the superior and inferior produce a serious effect upon it Gold is 
gods) ; also, according to their place of resi- found In beds of quartz, sandstone, Ac, 
deuce, into celestial, terrestrial, infernal mu- and also in many rivers, particularly in , 
ri ne, and sylvan gods , and Into animal and Peru, In minute and Irregular grains, wine h 
natural gods the animal gods were mortals, are known by the name of gold-dust The 
who had been raised to divinity by igno- principal use of gold, as is will known, ism 
I ranee and superstition, and the natural i coinage It lias been with mankind, from , 
gods, parts of nature, such as the stars, the ; time immemorial, the representative oft 
i elements, mountains, rivers, Ac There every species of property. Even before the 
were, besides, deities w*h*> were supposed art of coining was Invented, it passed for 1 
| to preside ner particular persons, some money In the condition in which it was 
, had the care of women in childbirth; others, found In the earth , and In tin* form it Is j 
that of children and young persons; and Htill current In many parts of Africa. J r is 
| otliers were the deities of marriage Eac li rarely used In a state of perfect purity, hut 
i action, virtue, and profession had also Its Is almost Unix ernul I v alloyed with copper, 

| 1 particular god the shepherds had their Pan, or with silver, in order to increase its hard- 
I tin* gardener-* their Flora- (he learned hobs In expressing the fineness of an 
[ I their Mercury and Minerva ; and the poets alloy of gold, the mass Is supposed to be 
! 1 their Apollo and the Muses ) divided Into twenty -four equal parts; and 

| GOD'WIT (god, good , and vnta or flta, an the number of these consisting of pure gold 
j animal Sax i, the popular name of some Is expressed. Thus, our gold coin Is twenty- 
I grallatorlal birds, allied to the snipes, and two carats fine : that is twenty-two parts of 
I belonging to the genus Lxmoea of ornltlio- , It are gold, and two parts another metal 
I Insists Two species are known in Britain, , copper. Gold would he too soft if unal- 
I tl e black tailed and the bar-tailed godwit , | toyed When silver Is used, instead of eop- 
[ b t t both are migratory. They have long j per, as an alloy, the coin Is whiter. In 
! 1 11s and 'egs , frequent marches near the 1 Australia, the rocks containing gold are of 
| seashore, and are esteemed great delicacies , Silurian age The precious metal is found 
; 1 / epicures. | disseminated In veins of hard quartz [see 

, GOITRE (Fr ), in Medicine, a largo tu-: Rbef], or in the nicks adjacent to these 
j tuour that forms gradually on the throat, i veins. Upon these rocks lie deposits of 
j between the trachea and the skin It Is an ! tertiary age, consisting of dais, sands, and 
i enlargement of the thyroid gland, and is I gravel Tiiese deposits arc frequently some | 

I known to medical men under the name of J hundreds of feet thick, and are evidently 
bronchocele. It Is prevalent in several the remains of older strata, which have been ! 

1 valleys of Switzerland, and In the moun- denuded and re-deposited by the action of 1 
talnous parts of Brazil. Iodine Is the most water The miners term this series of beds 
efficacious remedy. As to the cause of this | drift or alluvial, and they excavate them to 1 
complaint mediral men are not agreed a great depth in their search for the dis- 
GOLD is the most ductile and malleable semfnated gold, which Is usually found 
of all the metals. It Is the heaviest metal most abundantly In the lowest bed, lying 
except platina. Its specific gravity being on the Silurian rocks. On their way to this 
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j bottom’ bed, sheets of basalt are frequently proceeds the leaf is divided into squares, J 
passed through, sometimes fifty feet tint k and again beaten, until it has acquired the ' 
In some places four or five sheets of basalt necessary decree of thinness. The finished 
me met with in a depth of 300 or 400 feet, leaves of gold are put up in small books 
adding of course very greatly to the labours made of soft paper, rubbed over with red 
of tlie miners. Nuggets are only found in chalk to prevent adhesion of the gold An 
tho alluvial beds The reader will now ounce of the metal may in this manner be 
understand the miner’s distinction between made so thin as to cover IGO square feet ; 

‘ (Quartz mining’ and ‘ Alluvial mining’ but It is more profitable to make it into 
GOLlVIIEATERfl’ SKIN, the membrane only 100 square feet there Is less waste by 
of the intestine or blind gut of the ox, care- broken leaves, and it is more useful to the 
fully prepared for the use of the gold-beater, glider. The light transmitted through gold 
who places the gold leaf between pieces of leaf is of a green colour I 

If when lie is beating out the metal GOLD-Wl'Rh, a cylindrical ingot of sil- 

GOL'DEN FLEECE, in the mythological ver, superficially gilt, and afterw irds drawn 
fahles of the ancients, the fleece of the lam through a vast number of holesof different 
upon winch Pliry xu«* and Hetle are supposed diameters to bring it to tnc requisite fine- 
to have been carried ov< r the »ea to Colchis ness, which is sometimes equal to that of a 
When this ram was sacrificed to Jupiter, its li ur Before each time of dtawing, it is 
fleece was hung upon a tree in the grove of covered with wax, to preserve it from be- 

Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed bulls, j ing worn away Goi.n-WjitK Flattkii, 

and a monstrous dragon that never slept . the wire already deRcrlbid, flatted between 
but was at last earned off by Jason and t lie rollers of polished stetl, and used In 
Argonaut* [See Ahoonapth.] spinning, weaving, hue-making, and cm 

GOL'BKN NUM'UEIt, in Chronology, bioidery. Conn Thukap, or spun gold, 

that number width indicates the year of Hatted silver-gilt wire, wrapped or laid over 
tiie lunar eytle for any given time. It was a thread of yellow h llk, by t wasting with a 
tailed the Golden Number because in the wheel and iron bobbins 

ant lent calendar it was written in letters GO'LDY LOCKS, a name given to certain ( 
t»f gold, on account of its great utility in plants of the genus <’/u gsncvma. Tliev be- ; 
et t leslastlcal computations, especially in long to the natural order Compositor, anti are I 
fixing the time of Easter It was likewise so called from their colour and appearance 
i tailed the Prime, because It pointed out the GOLF, a game with bar and ball, much 

first tlay of tile new moon, prtmum lunae. practised in the north of England 
To find the Golden Number, add 1 to the GOMPHO'SIS (Or , from gomphos , a 
year of our Lord, divide the sum by 19, and wooden bolt for shipbuilding. Or.), in 
1 the remainder. If any (or 19, If there is Anatomv, a species of at tit illation. In which ] 
none), is the Golden Number , the quotient one bone is set in the oilier like a peg m a 
i at the same time expressing the number board as the teeth within the yaws 
of tycles which have revolved from the GOMr'Tl.the lUnassus Corn utiis, a spcrics ; 

bt ginning of the year preceding the birth of palm growing in the Indian islands 
of Christ. GON'DOLA (Hal.), a boat used v ery much 

GOL'DEN-ROI), the Solxdago Yxrguurea of on the canals of Venice, being the comey- 
botanistB, a plant belonging to the natural ance employed in passing from one part of 
order Composite the city to another It is about thirty feet 

GOLD'FINCH, the Fnngxlla Cardvelxs j long, and in the centre, where there is a 
1 of Ornithologists, a bird remarkable for ! small cabin for passengers, five wide Gon- 
its docility and pleasing song The common dolas are gharp-pvdnted at both prow and 
goldfinch is veiy elegantly coloured, and Is 1 stern, and are rowed with gre.it velocity 
somewhat smaller than the sparrow. There and skill by two men termed gondoliers An 


I 


are several other series of the genus, all 
remarkable for their plumage, Bagarity, and 
melody. 

GOLD-FISH', the Oyprmus auratus, a fish 
of a gold colour, and of the Hize of a pilchard. 
It was originally brought from China, and 
is now kept in small ponds, glass globes, or 
other vessels, by way of ornament. It is | 
very prolific, and Is easily bred, requiring 
scarcely any further attention than that of ! 
frequently changing the water 

GOLD-LEAF' or LEAF-GOLD', gold that 
is formed into a leaf, the thickness of w inch | 
varies, according to the purpose for which 
it is designed. The gold is first reduced 
from the ingot to such a thickness that a 
square inch will weigh flj grains , it Is rlieti 
cut Into pieces about an Inch square, whu h 
are placed between piecesof Golp-bratkks’ 
Bkiw [which see], and these again nre 
placed between pieces of vellum and parch- 
ment The hammers employed weigh from 
lib. to 161 b., and the beating takes place on 
• smooth block of marble. As the beating 


ancient sumptuary law require* them to be 
furnished with black curtains, which give 
them a gloomy appearance. 

GONG, or Tamtam, a kind of cymbal used 
by the Chinese It is made of a very brittle 
compound of copper and tin, which, how- 
ever, the Chinese render malleable during 
manufacture, as the instrument alwavs ex- 
hibits mark* of the hammer 
GONIOM'KTEU (gftnxa, an angle; and 
vietron, a measure . Or ), an instrument for 
measuring solid angles, or the inclination 
of planes, hut particularly those of rrystais 
Sm h an instrument is necessary to tho 
mineralogist. Various forms have been 
contrived, but that best known in this 
country was invented by Dr Wollaston 
GOOSE, an aquatic web-footed bird, be- 
| longing to the genus Anser of ornitholo- 
gists The Anser ferns, or grey goose, our 
common wild goose, is easily tamed; and 
from it lias sprung the domestic breed of 
goose. There are several other secies of 
wild goose that frequent the British islands. 


I 
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I OOOSE'BERRY, the fruit of the Jtibes 
| grossularta, of which many varieties have 
• been i>roduced by the gardener’s art Cnr- 
| rant hushes belong to the same genus 

GOORE'-FOOT, a wild plant, of the genus 
Chenopodntm [See Ciiicnopodiacka? ] 
GOOSE'-NKOK., In a «hip, a piece of iron 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which K 
fastened the lam aid of the whip-staff, or the 
wheel-rope for steei intr the ship 
GOOSE'WING, in seamen’s language, a 
sail set on a boom on the lee side of a ship , 
also the clews or lower corners of a ship’s 
mains, til or foresail when the middle part is 
furled 

| GOR'DIAN KNOT, In Antiquity, a knot 
I made by Gotdius, king of Phrygia, so vorv 
nitnc.ite that there was no finding when* 
it began or ended An orac le had dec lared 
that lie who should untie this knot would be 
master of Asia Alexander having under- 
taken it, and fearing that his Inability to 
untie It might prove an ill omen, cut it 
asunder with his sword, and thus either ac- 
complished or eluded the oracle. Hence, in 
modern language, to cut the (lor (turn knot 
is to remo\c a difficulty by bold or unusual 
means 

GOR'WTTS AOUATFCrfi, the common 
Flan Woim, which derives Its generic name* 
from a habit of coiling itself into a knot It 
Is of the thickness of a hog’s bristle, from 
six to ten inches long, and lives In stagnant 
water 

GORGE (Fr 1, in Architecture, the same 

as caretto [which seel In Fortification, 

the entrance of a bastion, ravelin, or other 
outwork 

GOR'GET) {gorge, a throat Fr), in Heral- 
dry, bearing a < rown, coronet, or the like, 
about the neck 

GOR'GET (same deriv ), armour attached 
to the helmet and covering the neck 
GOR'GONl A, a genus of flexible cot ills, 
usually much ramified, and more or less re- 
sembling a tree branch, or Rmnll bush The 
horn* axis of the stems and brandies is 
coated with carbonate of lime, differently 
coloured in the different, species, and this 
coating or bark Is composed of Kpicut.a, 
cemented together by animal matter, and 
forming, when separated, pretty objects for 
the microscope The whole Is the work of 
zoophytes which reside in cells, the orifices 
of which are scattered over the bark 
GOR'GONR {Gorgon, f rom gorgos , terrible : 
Gr ), in Mythology, three sister deities 
named fttheno, Run ale, and Medusa, who 
had hair entwined with serpents, hands of 
brass, winged bodies coveted with scab's, 
(link-like teeth, and eyes so terrible that 
thev turned even one on whom they looked 
to stone Peiseus Is said to nave killed 
them with the aid of weapons lent him by 
Pluto and other deities [See Mmm.sa] 
GOS'HAWK (gos, goose, and hafor, a 
hawk. Note), the Falco (or A star) pal um - 
bantu t of ornithologists, a voracious bird, 
vorv destructive to game It Is now very 
rare in the British islands, being almost 
c mfliied to the highlands of Scotland. It 
*as formerly employed in falconry. 
gos'PKF. (god, good; and spel, a mos 
age Sar >, a trail slat ion of the Greek 
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Euangelton. The four books of the New 1 j 
Testament attributed to Matthew*, Mark, , i 
Luke, and John, are called Gospels. In the 
first three centuries after Christ, many ( i 
other gospels were in cin illation , but, 1 
although the fat bei s of the church quoted , , 
passages from them, thev did not assign a j 
divine authority to them Some of these , 
apocry ph.tl gospels arc still extant Several 
eminent critics have maintained that, the 
three first gospels were derived from one 
original gospel afterwards lost 
GOS'RAMER, fine filmy threads that float 
in the air In calm clear weather, c specially 
in autumn They are most usually seen m 
stubble fields and on furze or low* bushes. \ 
Thev are formed by spiders < 

GORRYP'IUM i Lat i.ageuusof plants be- 
longing to the mil ord Malmtew , Itn luding i 
the species of cotton plants, most of w hu h . j 
are Asiatic, but some are of American 
growth and culture [See Pcvi ion ] 

GOTH'IC STYLE, in Architecture, cha- , 
racterized by the use of the pointed atcli, i 
and termed by the French the Style ogival 1 
ogive, a pointed arch Fr) it was deriv ed, i 
through the Romanesque , from the corrupt 1 
Italian used In the latter period of the 
Roman empire The Romanesque, which 
iuc luded some of the charac terlstlcs of the 
Gothic, and was a debased sty le that sprang 
front unskilful attempts to imitate the 
Roman, may be said to have been In use* 
from about the year soo until the latter end 
of the 12th century Its leading features 
were, horizontal lines, massive walls pierced 
by comparatively small openings, semicir- 
cular arches over doors, Ac., and semicir- 
cular vaultings, rows of small pillars placed 
as ornaments In the upper part of the walls, 
&r. The churches consisted of a nave and 
side aisles, which, w Ith transepts, formed a 
cros** , and the head of the cross was gene- 
rally terminated b\ a semicircular and ad- | 
dltional building oiled the apsis, which 
formed that part of the choir specially de- ! 
voted to ecclesiastical ceremonies Some j 
have divided the Romanesque into the 
Saxon , Norman, Lombard, Byzantine, and 
other Myles Towards the end of the 12ih 
century, however, great change*- were In- , 
troduced The pointed arch, which distin- 1 1 
guishes the true Gothic style, was then > 
adopted, though at first, there was an anemia- I 
lous mixture of circ ular and pointed arches . 
a tendency to perpendicular lines became 
predominant the towers were made* light i 
and lofty The powers of mechanical con- 
struction were at length exhibited in the 
utmost perfection, the proportion between 
strength and burden being calculated with 
extraordinary precision, and the thrusts of 
the vaultings counteracted in the most, in- 
genious and efficient manner— Mgbtm ss 
and boldness being attained in the highest 
degree Manv believe the pointed arch to 
have been suggested by the interlacing of 
arc tic's in tin* ornamentation of walls during 
tin* period of the Romanesque; and others, 
that 11 was derived from the East* but 
something closely resembling it is found 
In i lie ruins and monuments of Egypt ami 
Assyria [See Awwitkctuiih.] 

GOUGE (Fr.),an instrument or tool, used 
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by various artificers, being a sort of round i in Commercial Law, three days allowed ! 
chisel for cutfling or hollowing out wood, ] for payment after a bill has hciome due. 

Ac i CRACKS, The, In Heathen Mythology, , 

| GOURD {i/nunle Fr 1, the fruit of climb- , were three beautiful goddesses, Aglaia, 
lug herbaceous plants belonging to the nat ! Thalia, and Kuphro«\ ne, who were the con- . 
oid ('tuitrbilacecp, natives of hot countries ' stant attendants of Venus, whose daughteis 

j These fiuits assume various strange shapes, the) weie bv Jupiter or Bacchus | 

and mam are edible The skin of the Guacks, in Music, turns, trills, and shakes, 

I but th gourd (Laycnana vulgaris), and some , introduced for the put pose of embellish J 
1 other species, Is ho strong that it is cm ment 1 

j plot ed to hold liquids GRADATION « mulatto , a going step by , 

GOUT ( ffimtte Ft), or Arthritis (Or , sLop Lot ), in Logic, an argumentalion, i 
• from arthion, a joint), in Medicine, a very nuislsting of propositions so di-posed that 
! painful disease, the principal seat of which the attribute of the first is the subject 
is in the joints and ligaments of the feet of the second . the attiibuteof the second I 
It is of i cm periodical or intermitting It the subject of the third , and so on, till the ! 

, is n disease which seldom attacks young last atti ibute c omes to be pu die ated of the , 
people, and is attended with tht secretion subject of the tir-f proposition In Ain 1 
of the superfluous earl by matter, w Inc li is sn , a diatonic ascending or descending I 

I no longer nect-sary for the formation of succession of cord- In Painting, tin 

| the bones, but which, in-tcad of being car- blending one tlut into anotlu r | 

I ried oft by the pioper channels, is dopo- GltA'DlENT (gradient, going step to j 
i sited beneath the skin, or accumulates step Lot), a technical tcim connected > 
i ltirernalh, thus produc ing chalk-stones and with railways, and indicating an inclined 
;| various liitemal concretions It is very plane ! 

! common among those who indulge in the GRAD'UATK ( gradu «, a stc‘p Lot), one 
M pleasures of (he table, and is sometimes who has obtained a degree at a college or 
I hereditary ; but females seldom have this university. 

■ ■ disease GRADUATION (same dmr >, in practical 

GOV'ERNMKNT (yovremnnrvt . Ft ). If Astronomy, the division of circular arcs 
the go\ernuig powet Is \ ested in the hands into degrees, minutes, Ac It reejuires tlie 1 
1 af one, It is a ownaichy , if In the hands of gieatest aec urac v, and its proper execution 
the nubility, an aristocracy , and if in the supposes great mechanic al skill 1 

hands of the people, or those chosen by Gil AFT'ING, in Horticulture, the process 
lliem h democracy The executive government of inserting a branch of one tree into the 
is the function of administering pub- stoc k of another, bo thatit may receivenou- 
li< affairs, the legislative government, that rl«hmeut from it, while at the same time it 
cd making the* law's In England, the exe- produces a new tree like the oid one whence 1 
< ntlve government is in the sovereign and the graft was taken. The use of grafting 1 1 
Ins ministers, but the legislative govern- is to propagate any rare kinds of fruits 
ment is in the parliament, that is, the king. All good fruits have been obtained amden- , 
1 lords, and commons, whence tlie constiiu- ; tally from seeds it is quite uncertain 1 
Hon of England 1 b denominated a mued whether or not the seeds of these will pro- 1 

i government. Govrrnmknt, in Grammar, duce fruit worthy of cultivation , hut when 

| i he influence of a word with regard to con- shoots are taken from such trees as bear 
ntiuctlon: as when established usage good fruit, no degeneration is to lie nppre- i 
| i equires that one word should cause an- bended Generally speaking, all the spec les 
other to tie in a particular case or mood. of one genus may be grafted on one another, 

I GOVERNOR (guuvcmeur : f-Y.), a con- but there arc exceptions; thus, the apple 
, tri vance used for regulating tlie action of cannot be usefully grafted on the pear Bpe- 
the steam-engine It usually consists of cies belonging to different natural orders 
1 wo heavy balls, fixed respectively on tlie can scarcely ever be grafted on each other 
lower extremities of two rods, having at Hence, tlie nearer in affinity the scion and 
their upper extremities hinges of some form the stock, the better 

that attach them to a vertical spindle, GRAIN (Fr ; from giovmn Lot), tlie j 
, which is made to revolve by tbe steam-en- generic name of the seeds of wiieat, barley, 
glue, water-wliool, &c , which is to be regu- oats, rice, &c All kinds of grain contain i 
hitcd When the machinery is moving with nutritious particles of a similar character, i 
tlie proper velocity, the rods and balls are although they vary, both in their quantity 
i cai ried round by the spindle at a regulated and in their mixture, in various grains . but 
distance from it; but when tlie velocity their most valuable elements are— gluten, 
i becomes too high, the balls and rods are which affords the strongest nourishment 
thrown out by centrifugal force ; and this, for the animal body : fecula or starch, w Inch, 
to a greater or less extent diminishes tlie though not so nutritious as gluten, seems 
supply of steam to the steam cylinder by to render it more digestible; and a sweet 
' means of the tlirottle-valve, or of water to mucilage, which is more nutritious than 
tlie water-wheel by lowering the sluice- starch, but is small in quantity, and renders 
gate, until the right Bpeed is attained If the grain liable to the vinous and acetous i 

I the motion becomes too slow, the balls des- fermentation. Grain, the integer of our 

i c ‘‘ud below the proper position, which system of weights. The troy pound con- 
I opens the throttle-valve of the steam- tains 6760 grs., the avoirdupois 7000; the , 
engine, or increases the supply of water to troy ounce 480 grs., and the avoirdupois 
the water-wheeL ounce 4871. 

GRACE (gratia, favour; Lat.), Dats or, GRAINS OP PAR’ADIRE.tlic acrid seeds j 
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of various species of Amtmmm, plants allied railed porpliyrltir granite. There Is a va - 
to ginger. Their properties are intoxi- net v composed only of felspar and quartz, 
rating, but of a very deleterious rharartcr, which on certain *»ertions presents broken 
and they are said to be frequently employed lines resembling Eastern characters, and 
to give a false strength to spirits and hence it is called Graphic Granite. When 
beer hornblende takes the place of mica tho 

GRAL'L.® (stilts Lat , from their long rock is called Syenite Granite is believed 
legs), in Ornithology, an order of birds, to have once been In a state of fusion In 
divided into seven families, viz. OUtulcp, the Interior of the earth and to have cooled 
bustards, Charadmdaf, plovers, Griiulm, slowly, under great pressure Although 
cranes; Ardeida *, herons, Scolopacidir, granite is often found at the surface of the 
snipes, Palamudeida , screamers , and Hal- earth, some vast mountain ranges chiefly 
lui(r, rails consisting of it, it is never found lying 

GltAM'IN A (Lot ), or GRASSES, the most ui>on sedimentary rocks It has evidently 
numerous family of plants, common to all been found at widely distant epochs; for 
countries They have neither calyx nor w hilst it lies beneath the oldest fossilifer- 
eorolla, but in place of them iitihrloited ous roc ks. It is found penetrating in the 
scales called palerr and glume* An English form of veins Into rocks of the tertiary i 
meadow of natural grass often exhibits a period Granite is much used for building 


I hundred different species But the most 
I pioductm kinds have been specially cul- 
I mated, and fields are now sow'n, not onlv 
I w i tli ti ue grasses, hul with clover, trefoil, 
sainfoin, and luierne, whbh the farmer 
calls grasses, but which belong to a verv 
different order, that of Leguvunobce The 
true gt asset, include wheat, rye, harlev, 
oats, rice, Indian torn, and the “Ugar-tam , 
tlieir chief « harm t eristic being that their 
stems or culms are ey Imdrical and provided 
at intervals with knots, fi om cat li of which 
arises a long linear or lanceolate leaf, 
sheathing the stem for some distance 
GRAM 'MAR ( gramma , a, writing Cr ), 
the art whkli analyzes and classes the 
wmrds in a language, which details Its 
1 peculiarities, and furnishes rules, recog- 
nized by the best authorities, for its con- 
struction. General grammar teaches the 
principles which are common to all lan- 
guages; and the grammar of any particular 
language teat ties the principles peculiar to 
that language Grammar treats of sen- 
tences, and of the several parts of which 
they are composed Sentences consist of 
words, words of one or more sy llables, and 
sy Ual>les of one or more letters ; so that, in 
fact, letters, sy llables, words, and sentences 
make up the whole subject of grammar 
By means of inarticulate sounds beasts can 
give expression to certain feelings ; but man 
is distinguished from the brute creation 
by the power of producing a muc h greater 
variety of sounds, and of attaching to 

each modification a particular meaning 

Gramma n also signifies a book containing 
I the rules of this art, methodically digested. 

| GRAMME ( gramma , a weight equal to 
i two oholi Gr), the French Integer of 
i weight, equal to 15438 English troy grains. 

GRANDEE', a designation given to the 
i highest, nobility of Spain or Portugal 
I GRAND JU'KY, a jury convened by the 
sheriff to examine the grounds of ac- 
cusation against offenders, and the validity 
of indictments. Those against whom t rue 
hills Hre found by the grand jury are after- 
wards tried before a petty jury. 

GRAN'ITE {granit : Ger. ; from granum , a 
grain : Lat ), a rock of Igneous origin com- 
posed of crystals of quartz, felspar, and 
j mica, confusedly mixed together. The 
felspar is sometimes white, sometimes red 
Whuu It occurs in largo crystals It is 


purposes Some kinds however readily i 
decay From its disintegration in situ has > 
been found the clay called Kaolin which 
Is employed in the manufacture of porce- 
lain fRee Gnkish ] j 

GUAN'ITEL (same deriv i.in Mineralogy , 1 
a granitic compound containing two con- 
stituents onlv . as quartz and felspar, or 
quart/ and hornblende 

GRAN'iTIN (front granite), in Mineralogy , 
a granitic aggregate of three species of 
minerals, some of which differ from those 
species which compose granite , as quartz, 
felspar, and jade or sliorl 

GRANT, in Law, a mode of cntivovaiiie 
by mere deed, and without livery of seisin, 
appropriate to esLates in lands and tene- > 
ments not in possession, and also to tutor- , ! 
poreal hereditaments j 

GRANULATION ( granum , a grain : Lat ), i 
the act of forming metal Into grains. This 
is generally effected by pouring the metal ! j 
in a lluhl state into water Should It re- 
quire to be finely divided, It must be made , 
to pass through a perforated ladle or sieve. 

If the particles are to he spherical, it must 
he poured from such a height that they will | 
he cold before reaching the water; heuce 1 

the great height of shot towers. Granu- i 

lat i on 8, in Medicine, the minute grain- 
like, fleshy bodies, which form on the sur- i 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, | 
and serve both for filling up the cavities I 
and bringing nearer together and uniting i 
their sides. The colour of healthy granu- 
lations is a deep florid red, and they always I 
have a tendency to unite When livid, they 1 
are unhealthy, and have only a languid 
circulation. 

GRAPE ( grappe , a bunch ; JY.), the fruit 
of the vine, growing in clusters, from wh I ch 
wine Is expressed The climate of England 1 
is not very’ favourable to their proper ripen- j 
ing, hut the grapes wc produce in hot-houses ’ 
are generally superior to those which we 
Import green from Malaga and other ports ; 
of Spain. When grapes are dried and pre- j 
served, they are called rutsms ; or, if they | 
are the very small kind cultivated InZante, 1 
Cephalonla, and Ithaca, and lu the Morea 
near Patras, currants. 

GRA'PK-SHOT, in Artillery, a combina- 
tion of small shot put into a thick canvas . 
hag, and corded boas to form a kind of cylin- , 
der. It is now superseded by canister shot 
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GRAPITITE ( graph o, 1 write. Or.), in 
Mineralogy, Plumbago, or Black Leal, 
which see 

URAPHOM'ETER (grapho, I write, and 
7 uetr>m, a measure . Or.), a mathematical in- 
strument, called also a nenmnrde, the use 
Of which is to And the number of degrees 
in ,in> angle, the vertex of which Is at the 
<entre of the Instrument 

GRAP'NEL i grapin : Ft), a small anchor 
fitted with four or five flukes or claws it Is 
used in boats or small vessels. 

GRASS'IIOPPER, a genus of orthop- 
terous insects, distinguished from the 
i rickets b\ the roof-like position of the 
w ing-covers, and from the locusts l>j less 
robustness of bod} and greater length and 
slenderness of the legs, and antenn.H The 
grasshopper of our fields is harmless The 
strldulatlng sounds of the male Insects Is 
produced b} rubbing the ridges of theinner 
-airfare of the thigh against tho veins of 
the wlng-<nses 

GRA 17'WAOKK (grey rock’ Ger), an 
obsolete geological term, originating in 
German}, for arglllo-.irenaceous palaeozoir 
strata 

GltAV'EL tgravier Fr), small stories or 
pebbles intermixed with sHiid It is sup- 
posed to he derh ed from fragments of rocks 
and flints, worn by the action of water and 
b> their imiiu.il attrition, into rounded 

and other forms Gkavkl, in Medicine, 

a painful disorder, arising from a gritty 
mailer tone ret lug info small stones In the 
kulnev s and bladder 

GRA'VKK ( yrnreur Fr.), tlu* same as 
burin, W'hlch see 

GRAVIM'ETER (grurttan, weight , and 
virtior, f measure • Lot ), an instrument 
for determining the speciflc gravities of 
bodies 

GRAVITATION (gravit as, weight Lot) 
The tendency of all the molecules or our 
-<}stein to none towards each other In pio- 
portlou to their masses, and inversely to 
the square of their distances, is staled gra- 
vitation It is this tendenev which forms 
the Ixmd by which the countless particles 
composing the universe aie held together 
in their present, arrangement and shape, 
and it equally regulates the descent of the 
minutest grain of dust to the ground, and 
the motion of the planets in their orbits 
Indeed, it reaches far beyond the bounds of 
otir system, for there is reason to suppose 
that the binary stars are subjected to its laws 
The force of gravitation varies directly as 
the masses of the gravitating bodies , for 
example, if one of two such bodies has a 
mass twice that of the other, then the at- 
tracting force of the former is twice that of 
the latter. It varies also Inversely as t lie 
square of their distances, for example, If a 
given distance be made twice greater, the 
attracting force will he four times less 
That manifestation of the force which takes 
place on or near the earth is styled ten es- 
trlal gravitation ; and since It is the com- 
bined operation of every part of the globe 
that produces it, we may consider the at- 
tractlng force to act only from the centre. 
Gravitation has the same intensity at all 
parts of the earth’s surface, which are at 


(Errarfurj). [graviti 

equal distances from the centre The far- 
ther away a bod} is from that point the Jess 
is tiie gravitating force Consequently that 
font* Is less Intense on the top of a mountain 
than at the surface of the ocean, less at the 
poles than at the equator That which we 
tall weight Is the effect of the gravitating 
force It is the pressure w hit h the attrac- 
tion of the earth causes a body t > exert upon 
some other body interposed between It and 
the earth’s centre Weight is proportional 
to mass Absolute weight is the relation 
which the pressure of a body hears to that 
of some other body, whose pressure is taken 
as unity The absolute weiglit of bodies of 
similar constitution Is proportional to their 
volumes Bodies which, wnli equal volumes, 
have different weights, have also different, 
densities that body which has the greater 
weight being more dense than another of 
the same volume hut leas weight The at - 
tiacting force of the earth is srronglv 
shown in the fall towards it of bodies left 
without support The direction of motion 
is towards the earth’s centre Giavitatnm 
at is w ith equal Intensity on all bodies, eat h 
particle of matter being equal!} attracted 
by the earth The cause of some bodies 
falling more rapidly than others is the 
re*N tame of the air, for a pie<e of gold and 
a feather are seen to fall with the same 
speed under an exhausted receiver The 
motion of a fading body is uniformly ac 
<elerated, for the force wimh gave the 
motion a beginning is constantly acting 
upon It, and always with the same intensity ; 
consequently at e\erv instant it adds n new 
degree of speed lo that which it has » I read} 
communicated, and the velocif} at the ter- 
mination of its fall is composed of all the 
small Increments of velo< it} added together 
Hence the greater the height of the fall, 
the greater the velocity at Its termination 
It lias been found that the final velocities 
increase as the tunes, that Is, they billow 
the order of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, Ac. A 
body tai the latitude of London falls during 
the first second of its destent through 
16 005 feet, during the second second 
through 48 285 feet . during the third second 
through 80 475 feet; during the fourth 
second through 112 «65 feet, and so on The 
total space fallen through at the end of the 
second second is therefore 64 flsO feet, at the 
end of the third second 144 855 feet, and at 
the end of the fourth second 257 520 Whence 
it appears that the spaces passed through 
in equal successive portions of time in- 
crease as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, Ac ; 
whilst flie total spaces fallen through In- 
crease as the square of the tiineB l*, 2^, 3^, 
4-’, Ac. = 1,4, 9, 16, Ac. 

GRAV'ITY ( graviton , weight; Lot.), OKN- 
T 11 B of [See Ckntbb of gravity.] 

GRAV'ITY, Specific, is the weight of 
any kind of matter, considered with re- 
ference to that of an equal hulk of some 
other, which is assumed as a standard of 
comparison; and this standard, by uni- 
versal consent, Is distilled water at a 
certain temperature— in England, generally 
at 62° Kahr Comparison may be made 
with distilled water at any temperature, if 
the allowance required by Its altered den- 
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sfty is taken Into account. Tt happens tli 
a cubic foot of distilled water weighs loot) 
ounces avoirdupois Consequently, assum 
ing this aB the sj>eclflc gravity of ram 
water, and comparing all other bodies w ith 
It, the numbers that express the specific 
gravity of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each 
in avoirdupois ounces; which Is a greai 
convenience in numerical computations 
Prom the preceding definition we readily 
deduce the following laws *— l In bodies o' 
equal magnitude, the specific gravities an 
directly as thewelghts, or as their densities 

2 In bodies of the same specific gravity 
the weights will be as the inagnitiuhs 

3 In bodies of equal weights, the specific 
gravities are inversely as the magnitudes 

4 The weights of different bodies art* ft 
each other in the compound ratio of their 
magnitudes and specific gravities Heim 
it Is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, 
and specific gravltj of a body, any two being 
given, the third inaj be found ; and we maj 
thus ascertain the magnitude of bodies 
which are too Irregular to admit of the 
application of the < ommoii rules of meiisu 

! gravity and magnitude, find tin* weight o 
bodies winch are too ponderous to be mil 
milted to the action of the balance or M cel 
, yard, or lastly, the magnitude and weight 
neing given, we may ascertain the specific 
gravities The specific gravltj of a solid is 
1 found by weighing It first in air, and then 
; while immersed in distilled water, or some 
' fluid of known density which wnll not dis 
1 solve it. The weight lost by Immetsion Is 
i the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in 
I bulk to the body The weight of the body 
In air, divided by the weight lost, will be its 
specific gravity with reference to the fluid 
employed If the body will not sink In the 
j fluid, some substance that will make It sink 
I must he attached to It Theeilecthe patt 
of the weight, added to the weight of the 
! body, will be the weight of an equal nulk 
; of the fluid ; and dividing the weight of the 
1 body in air bv this, will give its specific 
1 gravity with respect to the fluid Tiic moBt 
i accurate and concise mode of ascertaining 
I the density of liquids is to employ a small 
i glass measure with a very short narrow 
neck, called a specific gravity bottle, and 
! adjusted to hold exactly 1000 grains of dis- 
, tilled water The vessel being counter* 
poised, and then filled with any other liquid, 
its weight is observed, and the density of 
its contents, compared with that of water, 
may be found by merely cutting off three 
decimal places After each operation, the 
glass must be carefully rinsed with pure 
water, and again dried, by heating It, and 
then sucking out the humid air by means of 
a slender tube The specific gravity bottle 
enables us to take the specific gravity of a 
body which is in powder— of a soil for in- 
stance For this purpose, half tho quantity 
of water the bottle would hold is to be placed 
In it; then just enough of the clay, <fec,, to 
eause it to be filled with the mixture ; and 
it Is then to be weighed. The weight of 
the water being deducted, the remainder 
will be the weight of the clay, <fcc. : and 


{tills, divided bv half the weight of the 
water, which the bottle would bold, will be 
the specific grtiilv <>f the clay, &c. Tim 
specific gravity of lluids niaj also be ascei 
tallied by the hydrometer, which see. 

GRAY'LING, a fresh-water fish belonging 
to the Sot mount a , l he Thymallus vuJgans of 
Ichthj ologlsts It Is of a brownish colour, 
with several dusky stripes along the sides 
When flesh from tlie water it isslighllv 
varied with blue, green, and gold, and a few 
dark spots It is found in some parts oi 
England , but abundantlv In clear rapid 
streams in the north of Europe , and it is 
much esteemed as food. 

GKAY'WACKE [See titlATWACKE 1 
GKKAVE (grtve • Fr ; in Unrguvd F) , a 
linn, a piece of armour, fitted to the tiont 
of tiie leg It, was used both bv the Greeks 
and Homans, but on one leg onlj, as the 
iter was plot cm ted bv tin* shield 
<• ItEBK, the ( om moil name of some birds 
•longing to the genus Poriirrps, of orni- 
thologists They are divers, and placed In 
the family Colymbulir Tin* toes are not 
completely webbed, but have a scalloped 
h side like the coots The 

in these islands 

(MEEK CHURCH, that * ction of Chris- 

arid church government, to the form of 
Christianity introduced Into (lie Greek em- 
pire about the fifth eenturv, and brought 
to its present state under the purr la r< lis of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem The bishops of Constant Inople 
id Rome* were long rivals, eac h attempting 
> obtain universal supremacy : the former 
being Impeded in their efforts by their 
•roxtnurj to tin* emperors, the latter 
ultimately attained their objec t The first 
dispute on matters of doctrine between 
he rival churches occurred in the fith cen- 
-ury The Greeks denied the procession 
>f the Holj Ghost from the Father and the 
Ion , the Latins asserted and defined it as 
in article of faith. The latter, however, 
continued powerful in the Bast until a n. 
054, when a final separation took place, 
dke the Homan Catholic, this church recog- 
ilzes two sourc es of doctrine, the Bible and 
radltlon, under which last it comprehends 
>t only those dogmas which were orally 
ltvered by the apostles, but also those 
which have been approved by tlie fathers 
■f the Greek church. It is the only church 
which holds that the Holy Ghost pro- 
J eds from tlie Father only, thus differing 
•om the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
hutches, which agree in believing the Holy 
lhobt to proceed from the Father and tho 
on Like the Catholic church. It haB seven 
sacraments . baptism, confirmation, tlie 
ucharist — preceded by confession — pe- 
lance, ordination, marriage, and extreme 
inction ; but It is peculiar in holding that I 
'ull purification from original sin in bap- j 
Ism requires an immersion three times of ; 
he whole body in water, whether Infanta 1 
>r adults are to lie baptised, and in joining ! 
lonflrniation with baptism as its completion. ; 
t scarcely can lie said to admit the doctrine 
of purgatory, baa nothing to do with pre 
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destination, works of supereroKation, in- 
dulgences, and dispensations ; it allows 
pictures, but. forbids images; permits the 
marriage of its secular priests , adopts auri- 
cular < oufesslon, and holds that doctrine of 
Christ's presence In the eu< harist called con- 
sul mtantlation, which see; and it recog- j 
nizes neither the pope nor anyone else as j 
the visible vicar of Christ on earth, giving to I 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, however, J 
a spiritual supremacy In the Invocation j 
of the saints, in their fasts, relics, &c , the j 
Greeks are as zealous as the Roman Catho- 
lics , It may be said, indeed, that the servh es 
of the Greek church consist almost entirely 
of outward forms This form of Christi- 
anity is the religion of ItusRia, Greece, 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and of congrega- 
tions scattered throughout the provinces 
of the Turkish and Austrian empires 
GREEK FIRE, a combustible compost* 
t ion, invented by the Greeks In the middle 
sure--, during their wars with the Arabs and 
l urks It is supposed to have consisted of 
bitumen, or asphattum, nitre, and sulphur 
Manv extraordinary accounts are given of 
its destrru<tive effeits Bomb-shells are 
now-a-days sometimes Ailed with a com- 
bustible matter termed Greek Are, composed 
of naphtha and phosphorus, or with the 
bisulphide of carbon and phosphorus Tills 
forms a verj destructive mJHsile • for when 
the shell explodes, the composition ignites 
spontaneously and cannot be extinguished 
with wafer. 

GREEK LANGUAGE. The language of 
the primitive Inhabitants of Gieece, tin 
J’i Usglo, was already extin the tune of 
Herodotus, If we maj believe ills as- 
that it. was different from the llelletm 
From the great number of Hellenic tribe 
of the same race, it. was to he expected that 
there would be different dialects; audit is 
» ustornarj to distinguish three pilncipal 
« men, according to the t hree leading hranch- 
« s of the Greeks, the ,Eolic, t lie Doric, and 
The Ionic, to which is added the Attic At 
i what, time this language A r-t began to bo 
1 < x pressed in writing lias long been a sub- 
ject of doubt According to the general 
opinion, Cadmus, tbe Phoenician, iutro- 
i duced tiie alphabet into Greece. HIb al- 
I phabet consisted of but sixteen letters; 

I four more are said to have been linen fed 
I by Palamedes in the Trojan war, and 
j four by Simonides, of Ceos. As the lo- 
nians Arst adopted these letters, the alpha- 
bet with twenty-four is called the Ionic I 
In Homer’s time all knowledge, religion, ! 
and Jaws, were preserved by memory alone, ' 
and for that reason were clothed in 
>e, till prose was introduced with the, 

I art of writing In Poetry the chief writer** 

; w ere Ilomer (long the reputed author of the 
! Iliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality 
lias been doubted) ; Hesiod, who wrote the j 
* Works and Days,’ more than 800 years lie , J 
Sappho, A 1 cams, and Anacreon, writers of | 
lyru s in the sixth century n o. ; Simonides | 
another writer of lyrical pieces ; Pindar, who 
composed odes ; ASschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, who wroto tragedies ; and Arts 
tophanes, a writer of comedies ; these 
flourished in the fifth century b.c. ; Dion, 
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Moscbu-', and Theocritus, who wrote idyls; 
Callimachus, hy inns and epigrams, in 
the third century lie In other depart- 
ments of literature, the following were the 
leading men whose writings have survived: 
Herodotus and Thucydides, both historians 
in the fifth century ko. ; Xenophon, the 
historian , Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
JEchlnes. orators , Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophers, in the fourth century bc ; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in 
the third century lie ; Polybius, the his- 
torian, in the second century u c , Diodorus 
Siculus, the historian, in the first century 
no, Strabo and Pau*nniUH, geographers , 
Plutarch, the biographer, and Epictetus, 
the philosopher, in the first century aftei 
Christ; Lucian, a writer of dialogues; 
Ptolemy, the geographer , Arrian, tbe his- 
torian ; Galen, the physician , and M Aure- 
lius Antoninus, tin* philosopher, in tbe 
second eentun after Christ In this and 
tbe following centuries flourished tbe 
Fathers of the Chun h (see Fa'1 hkrhi, and 
a number of minor writers on Grt ek, w horn 
, want of space obliges us to pass by, except 
I Ueliodorus, w ho, in tbe fourth century of 
’ our era, wrote ’The.igencs and CharicI.ea,’ 

j the first of extant novel- Moofun 

Grkkk. or Romaic The Greek language 
| seems t.o have presorted its purity longer 
| than any other known to tis Rut this inn 
jostle dialect ce ised to exist as a living 
language when Constantinople was taken 
i by the Turks in a i> 1453, and in the lower 
1 classes only did the common Greek sure ive 
the dialect of the polished classes 
the liberation of Greece has done mm.li to 
revive tbe knowledge of its noble tongue 
In the region* in which it was originally 
spoken The downfall of the Eastern em- 
pire, by scattering learned exileB through 
all parts of Europe, spread the knowledge 
j of it in every land The Romaic or model n 
Greek, like the Italian or modern Latin, 
j differs front the ancient chiefly in having 
1 exchanged the terminatio 
fercut cases, Ac., for prepositions In it, 
also, accents are confounded, and, though 
marked, are not noticed m pronunciation , 
diphthongs, anciently distinct, have the 
same pronunciation, e>, on, f, and «, being 
pronounced?; the form and signification of 
ancient words are (hanged in vaiiouswaj s, 
the dual number and oblique cases are lost ; 
auxiliaries havennd will are employed toin- 
dieate the past and future; personal pro- 
nouns are used wnth verbs , and orthography 
is without fixed rules But It differs less 
from the original Greek than the Italian 
from the Latin The use of the ancient 
Greek liturgy tended to preserve the lan- 
guage, and kept it from becoming different 
in diffetent districts. The dialect of the 
common people is the least corrupt ; that of 
Attica is the worst The ancient lettors 
are still used 

GHEEN-CLOTII, BOARD OF, a court of 
justice belonging to the royal household, 
and held in the quern’s palace, under tiio 
lord-steward. To tills court are committed 
the accounts of expenses and payments 
to the queen’s servants; and its juris- 
diction extends to all offences committed 
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in the royal palaces, and within the verge 
of the court, which reaches 200 yards fron 
i the palace gate every way None of tin 
| royal household can he arrested for debt 
without a warrant from this board 
I GREENFINCH, a British bird belonging 
to the finch fam i ly, the Ooccothraustes chloris 
1 of ornithologists. The feathers are of a 
greenish hue, and the wings and tail \«ure 
gated with > el low. 

GREENHOUSE, in Horticulture, a glam 
building, erected for sheltering and pre 
serving the tender exotic plants, winch wtl 
not hear toheexpoged to theoj»en air during 
the winter season [See CoNBKttVATOUY j 
GREENSAND, m Geology, fossiliterom 
beds belonging to the cretaceous formation 
The Upper Greensand lies upon the gault, 
and belongs to the upper division of the 
cretaceous series The Lower Greensand 
, is under the gault, and belongs to the 
| Neocotnian or lower division of that series 
1 The Upper Greensand chielly consists of 
i tiie fragments of some ohloritic mineral 
I In some plat es there are hands of siliceous 
, limestone and calcareous sandstone The 
j whole is about 100 feet in thickness in the 
i Isle of Wight The Lower Greensand 
1 varies greatly in Its mineral composition, 
j hut It appears to have been principally 
1 derived from the wearing down of plutonn 
rocks In the IbIp of Wight it attains , 

I thickness of 84a feet 

I GUEEN'STONK.In Geologj a volcanic rook 
j composed of a granular mixture of horn- 
blende and felspar, or of auglte and felspar. 
It is Intermediate in composition between 
. basalt and trachyte 

I GUEGO'RIAN CAI/KNDAR, In Chrome 
* logy, a correction of the Julian In tlic 
; latter, every secular or hundredth year Is 
1 bissextile, in the former, every one In f< 
This reformation of the calendar, which 
, was made bv pope Gregory XIII. al> 1582, 
Is also called the New Style [See Styi.k ] 
GUENA'DK (AY.), a hollow shell or globe 
of iron, Ailed with cornhusr iblct,, discharged 
from a howitzer Tin re is also a smaller 
i kind, thrown by hand, which ait* called 
hand-grenade a These were originally used 
by soldiers who, from long service ami 
distinguished bravery, were selected for 
the service ; and hence the name of the 
grenadiers, who now form the first company 
of a battalion. 

GREN'ATITE, a mineral of a dark red- 
dish brown colour, sometimes called pns- 
main garnet , ami stuurohde It is composed 
of silica, alumina, and oxide of iron It oc- 
curs Imbedded in mica slate, and in talc, 
and Is not fusible l>y the blowpipe It 
sometimes occurs crystallised in the form 
of a cross, and It is theu made a religious 
amulet. 

GRIF'FIN (griffon : Fr ), an imaginary 
animal, with four legH, wings, and a beak ; 
being in the upper part an e.igle,and In the 
lower a lion. The ancients intended by this 
combination to give an idea of strength 
and swiftness, united with an extraordinary 
vigilance In guarding whatever was in- 
trusted to its care. It was supposed to 
watch over mines of gold and hidden trea- 
sures, and was consecrated to the sun. 


GUIS'AILLE (Fr.). A picture is said to be | 
m grisaille when it is executed only in white ! 
and grey ! 

GRISET'TE (Fr.), originally a dress of ! 
coarse grey cloth, worn by females of the 
lower classes In Paris , hence it Is used for j 
the females themselves I 

GROAT, an ancient silver coin, worth 
about fourpence of our money At the 
time of the Conquest, the Frenrh solidus 
began to be called a shilling, and the Saxon 1 
shilling a groat. 

GKOS'BKAK, a nanit given to several 
British birds In the famil} of fluches, on ac- 
count of their short thick bills They arcs 
neurlj related to the common bullfinch 
GROSS (f/ros Fr ), in Commerce, twelve 
dozen — Grosh Weigh' 1 ', the weight of 
merchandise or goods, with the dross, the 
bag, cask, <fec ,in which they are contained, 
for which an allowance is to be made of 
c and tret These being deducted, the 

Advowson in Gross, in Law, an ad- 

vson sepai ated from the propet ry of a 
mamn, ami annexed to the person of Its 
wner 

GltOS'KULAlt ( gross ulus , a small unripe 
tig. Lot), in Mineralogy, a rare kind of 
garner, bo named from its green colour. It 
is found in Siberia. 

GROTEH'yiTE (Fr), In the Fine Arts, a 
term applied to a combination of capric mus 
ornaments, consisting of figures, animals, 
leaves, &c., which, as a whole, have tin e\- 
■nc e lu nature ‘ The true grotesque 
(h.ijb Mr. lluskin), being the expression of 
the repose or play of a serious mind, theic is 
a false grotesque opposed to It, which is the 
full exertion of a frivolous one ’ In Archi- 

tecture, artificial grotto work, decorated 
with shells, rock, <fec 

GROUND (grand' Sax), In Etching, a 
[(imposition spread over the surface of the 
metal to be etched, to prevent the nttrio 
tcid frum eating except where the drawing 

•as been made In Music, the name 

given to a composition in which the bass, 
consisting of a few bars of independent 
Kites, Is continually repeated to an ever- 

rarying melody. In Fainting, the sur- 

ace on which figures or other objects aro 

represented. Ground-ice, Ice formed 

under peculiar circumstances, at the bot- 
<>m of running water, In consequence of 
he ground being cooled by radiation, below 

the freezing point of water. Ground- 

vy, the Qleckowa hederacea, a British la- 
date plant Ground-plates, In Archi- 

tecture, the lower portions of a timber, 
which receives the principal and other 

iioBts Ground-plot, the ground cm 

hich a building is placed. — Ground- 
rent, rent paid for the privilege of building 
an another man’s ground, and generally on a 

long lease Ground-swell, an uudula- 

tlon of the ocean, caused by a distant gale 
5f wind — Ground-tackle, In ships, the 
•opes, dtc., belonging to anchors. 

G ROTJND'SKL, a name given to several 
vlld plants belonging to the genus Senecio, 
lat. ord. Compoeitat. 

GROUP (grmpe • Ft.), in Painting and 
Sculpture, an assemblage of figures or other 
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objects Grouping Is the art of so com- 

bining am! balancing the parts as to pro- 
duce an harmonious effect 

GROUSE, the name ol several speues of 
frame hirdB, belonging to the family of 
Ti tnuniid.n In Britain tlicre are the 
w oml-grouse, or capercaillie, the black- 
grouse, the red or common grouse, and the 
white-grouse, or ptarmigan They are shy, 
and w lid birds living In forests or on moor-. 

GRUB ( graban, to dig. Sax.), the worm 
or maggot produced from a beetle, which 
afterwards becomes a winged insect 

GIIYL'LUS (Lot , from grulloe, literally 
a small pig , grulizo, I grunt : Or.), in Ento- 
mology, a genus of saltatonal orthoptera, 
including our great green grasshopper 
Un/llttH vindi'i&imuH 

GUAI'ACUM ( guayacan Spun.; from 
hnaxacan . Tnd.\ In Botany, a genus of 
West Indian tiees, nal ord Zygophyllacece, 
w hi eh y leld a resinous matter used in medi- 
cine, called Q-uaiacine 

til AN'ACO ( Pcruv ), the local name of 
the w ild llama, the Llama guanacua of uatu- 
t.dists It is the < h.iractei istie quadruped 
ot the plains of Patagonia. [See Llama J 

GUA'NO (the cotiupted Spaiu-li form of 
a native Peruvian word), a substance whnh 
is loumi In I trge quantities on islands mar 
the east eoist of South America, and other i 
parts of the wotld It Is the accumulated I 
exirement of sea birds with the decayed 
bodies of seals, ilsli, birds , and is stub i 
an excellent manure, that it forms an ex- I 
tensive and profitable bramhof commerce. 
The value of different guanos depends upon 
the quantities of ammonia and phosphoric 
acid they respective] j contain Upwards of 
210, 000 tons aie annual]) imported and used 
in this country 

GUARANTEE’ ( garanUe Fr.), an un- 
dertaking or engagement by a thiid part> , 
that tiie stipulations of a treat) , or the en- 
gagement or promise of another, shall be 
performed A pci son is not liable on a spe- 
cial promise in tlie nature of a guarantee, 
unless a written agreement or memoran- 
dum of such promise shall he signed by the 
party making the promise, or some person 
authorized by him It is not necessary that 
nhe consideration for such promise should 
appear Jn writing, or he < upable of inference 
fioin a written document 

GUARD, NATIONAL, of Prance, an 
institution devised in 1789, and fully or- 
ganized in 1791 It was raised by voluntary 
enlistment, and consisted of one man out 
of every twenty litizens Its staff was 
dissolved in 1795, and it was placed under j 
tiie control of the military authorities. 
Under the restoration, it was deprived of 
the privilege of choosing its own onicers, 
and In consequence of its demanding tiie 
dismissal of the ministry, it was dissolved 
ill 1827 Impk&ial Guaud. When Napo- 

leon became emperor, in 1805, he augmented 
the consular guard, which then consisted 
of 3300 infantry and 2100 cavalry, besides 
artillery and marines. It was au institu- 
tion of great efficiency, consisting ex- 
clusively of soldiers who had Berved four 
years In the line, or of those who had be- 
longed to what was called the Young Guard. 
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| In 1812, both guards consisted of 56,000 \ 
| men At tiie restoration, the Boldlers of 
1 the young guard were transferred to tiie 1 
line, and the old guard was formed into | 
i regiments ! 

GUARD' ANT (gardunt, guarding : Fr.), in ! 
Heraldry, having tiie face turned towards 
tiie spectator, as it were in a posture of de~ 
feme | 

GUARD'IAN (gardten . Fr.), in Law, a 
1 person charged by will or by the Court of ^ 
Chancery with the custody of such poisons . 
as are incapable of self-guidance, and espe- 
cially of minors. Guauoian ad litem, a 

1 person appointed by the court to prosecute 1 
or defend a suit on behalf of infants 1 

1 GUARD'HHIP, a vessel of war, intended , 

i to superintend the marine aff&trB of a hai- 
, hour or river, to take care that the alups 
not in commission ha\e their proper watch - 
j word duly kept, by sending her guard-boats 
1 round them every night , ami to recei\u 
! seamen who are impressed in time of war 
l GUARDS ( gardes . Fr), m a particular 
i sense, the troopB that are designed to guard 
tiie ro)al person aud palace, and which con- 
sist both of horse and foot. In Britain tiie 1 
household troops or guards consist of two ' 
regiments of life-guards, the ro).il regiment 
of horse-guards, and three regiments of 
foot-guards, viz. the Grenadier, Coldstream 
ami Scots Fusilier Guards The actual bod)- , 
guard of tiie soi ereign on ordinary occasions 1 
consists of the Yeomen of the Guard, a corps 1 
originally established b) Henry VII. m 1485. 
There are at present 140 )eoincn, officered | 
1>) a captain, a lieutenant, an ensign, ami , 
four exons The captain is a nobleman, w lio , 
is appointed by the mluistr), and retires 

from office along with them. Prom the 

| earliest times, sovereigns have had a body , 
of soldiers, designed especially to defend 1 
their persons. Alexander the Great had a ; 
corps of Argyraepuies or silver shields , tiie ! 
Roman emperors had their PreeUrrmn 
guards ; the kings of Prance had theirNcotc/i 
and afterwards their Nunn# guards. The pope j 
had, ami continues to have, Swiss guards I 
| GUA'VA, American trees of the genus ■ 
1 Paidium, uat. ord. Mprtarece. The fruit is 
round like au apple, with a pulpy iuteiior j 
containing many seeds. Tiie flavour is > 
agreeable, ami from it Is prepared a much | 
esteemed jelly. 

(ftJDG'KON (goujon : Fr.), a well-known 
fresh-water flsh, the Golno Jluviatolit of 
naturalists. It belongs to the OyprmuLr, 
mid is distinguished from the barbel by 
having only two filaments or barbules at 
the mouth, and by having no strong bony 
ray at the commencement of the dorsal fin. 

GUE'BRKS (infidels . Para.), a Persian 
sect, who still worship fire as an emanation 
or emblem of the Deity. A colony of them 
has been long established at Bombay and 
other parts of India, and has attained to 
riches and distinction . these are termed 
Far sees, on aocount of having sprung from 
the Persians. The sacred books of the 
Guebres are termed the Zand A vesta. 

GUELDER ROSE, a wild British shrub 
with white flowers aud deciduous leaves, 
the Viburnum opiUus of botanists, uat. or& 
Oopnjoluxcaaa. 
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O HELPS or GUELPH, S, the name of a 
! family, composing a faction former)) in 
I ltalv, whose contests with a rival faction, 
called the Ghibclines, were the cause of min h 
misery and bloodshed The wars of the 
Gi 

between the spiritual and secular powei 
The popes, wlio endeavoured to compel tli 
(ierm an emperois to n< knowledge their -u 
preman , and the cities of Itaix, strugglin, 
lcpe 

oppressive yoke of these same empen 
formed the party of the Cuelfs Those who 
favoured the emperors were tailed Ghlbe- 
lines The contests of the Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellnes originated ir .1 German feud tn the 
12th century. The dukes of Bavaria, of 
the great houso of Guelph, carried on a war 
against the house of HohenstaufTen, one of 
whose castles, Wciblmqni, g.i\e the name 
i of Ghlhelmes to their party When the 
, Emperor Frederic 1 , the head of the latter, 

| Invaded Italy, to reassert the rights of tin 
I empire, these names were transplanted in t< 

' that country In the 14th centun, the 
papal see was removed to Avignon, and, 
from that time, the original prim iples of 
thesefactions weie loHt , but they disturbed 
I Paly until near the end of the 15th con 
turv. 

GUT LI) (gildan, to pay . Sax ), a company, 
fraternity, or < oi poratton, associated for 
some < onimercial purpose ; of which evet 
member was to pay something towards tl 
common expenses The guilds of t he Augli 
Han 

vere not confined to mercantile purposes 
They became ultimately so powerful, in 
London and other places, that admission 
into them was necessary as a qualification 
for the exercise of municipal rights. 

GU1LIVHALL (gdde,m orporation : Gcr ), 
the chief hall of the city of London, for 
holding courts, and for the meeting of the 
lord-major and commonalty, in order to 
make laws and ordinances for the welfaie 
and regulation of tlieelty GuiLP-nK.vrs, 
rents paid to the crown by any guild or 
fraternity: or those that formerly belonged 
to religious houses, and came to the crown 
at the m neral dissolution of monasteries 

(« ITI L'LOTINE, an instrument of public 
execution, for beheading persons at one 
stioke, adopted in France during the pe- 
riod of the revolution, and still employed 
In France when capital punishment is in- 
flicted It consists of a heavy knife, guided 
In Its deuce nt by grooves The invention 
of this decapitating machine ha« been erm- 
ncously ascribed toGulllotln.a French phy- 
sician It w'us used long before in other 
places; thus, in Italy, for beheading per- 
sons of noble birth, under the name of 
Manuaja ; and even in Scotland, under the 
name of Maiden. It wait merely proposed 
by Guillotin, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion, as being less cruel to the sufferer, and 
less ignominious for the family of the per- 
son executed; and the first criminal suf- 
fered by It at the Place da Grim, May 27th, 
1792 It Is also a vulgar error, that Guil- 
lotin was the first who periBhed by it: he 
•urvived until 1814. 

GUIN'EA, an English denomination of 


money, nod formerly a gold coin weighing 
118 7 grains, first coined m the reign of 
Charles IT Its value Is 2ls It was so called 
because it was made fiorn gold that was 
brought from Guinea, on the coast of 
Africa 

GUIN'EA-FOWL, the Xmnida Meleagri s 
of ornithologists an African bird, now 
common in Europe, belonging to the order 
of GrnHnur It is similar in its habits 
is a 

dark grej, beautifulh var legated with small 
white spots Its head is ban* of feathers, 
ami coxered with a naked bluish skin, on the 
top is a callous conical pi of uberance, and 
on each side* of the* upper mandible, at the 
have, hangs a loose w'.ittle, which, in the 
female, is red, and in the male bluish It 
make s a liaMi unpleasant tn 
GU LN'EA- IMG, the Cm in Cohaya of Z< 

hful 1 .lie cd, 

native of South America, but lie 

ed * It glit 

Inches Jong, and of a white colour, vai 
gated with black and orange spots 
GUIN'EA- WORM [See Fib ARIA 1 
GUITAR' ( gwtnrr Fr , ft cun ritlitirn. a 
lute Lot ), a musical stringed Instrument, 
rathet larger than a violin, and plated with 
the fingers It is much Used in Spain and 
Italy, particularly in the fotincr counm, 
where there are few, even of the labouring 
class, who do not amuse themselves with it , 
GULES ( gneule , the mouth • Fr), in He ; 
raldry, the red colour ecjunalent to rub), , 
among the precious stones, and Mars among 
planets It is represented b> vertical lines 
in engraving 

GULF (gnlfe Fr.), in Geography, a broad | 
capacious bay, which, when very extensive, i 
takcB the name of a sea , as, the gulf of ! 

lice, which is also called the Adriatic sea | 
A gulf ami a bay differ only In extent , w e ii| s I 
plv bay to a large or small recess of the* sea, I 
but gul / is applied only to a large extent of I 

w nter It also means a deep i avitj In the 

earth, and a whirlpool , 

< JU LF-fiTREAM, a current of w r arm water, , 
w’hlch Issues from the basin of the Mexican I 
gulf and Caribbean sea, doubles the south- 
cape of Florida, and takes a north-east- 
direction, in a line nearly parallel with 
the American coast, Tt, touches the southern 
irderB of the great, batiks of Newfound- 
land, and gradually diffuses itself until it Is 
lost lu the North Atlantic. At first the 
waters are Intensely blue, with a tempera- 
ture of 8 r >° F , and have a \ eloclty of four 
miles an hour The dampness of our climate, 
and its winter mildness compared with 
North America In a corresponding latitude, 
are owing to the Gulf-stream Much hnH 
been written as to the theory of thh flow of 
water, but no suggestion of a cause* has jet 
eommanded universal assent 
GUN'-OOTTON, the pyroxilm or trinltro- 
c ellulosc of chemists, is a highly inflamma- 
ble and explosive substance, discovered by 
Schdnbein. It is a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen It is obtained by 
steeping clean cotton wool in a mixture of 
the strongest sulphuric and nitric acids in 
equal proportions; and then thoroughly 
washing and cautiously drying It at a tern- 
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perature of 212° The original appearanro 
of the cotton In lit tie changed, Bavins that 
It lias in rre.ined about 70 per cent, in weight 
Hut It has now become explosively inll.iin- 
m.ihle, ami, when ignited by a spark.lt 
flashes off with greater mpidlty atul energy 
t ban gunpowder. When properly prepund 
it dots not become mm Led until i.ilsed to a 
temperature of 277° K It* value In pun- 
nery as a hUb'stituU for gunpowder b.is 
been mm h debated, but a retent icport, 
rmbodx mtr the result of experiments, is 
htghlv favourable. The following is tht 
hubstam e of the report —One pound of gun- 
cotton produces an effect exceeding three 
pounds of gunpowder in artillety It maj 
be placed in stole, and pre erved with 
great safety The danger from explosion 
does not art-e until it is confined It may 
become damp, and even perfectly wet, with- 
out Injury, and maj be dnod by mere ex- 
posuie to the air This Is of great value In 
ship*, of war , and »n ca*>e of tire the maga- 
zine may be sulmieiged without injury 
Lun-cottem keeiis the gnu dean, and rt- 
nmrth less windage, and, therefore, per- 
loims much better in continuous tiring 
I n gunpowder 1 licit? is (ifl pi r « cut of rc fuse, 
while in gun cotton tin re is no residuum, 
and, Lhetelore, no fouling Fiom the low 

gun does not heat The absent e of fouling 
allows all the met hanism of a gun to have 
iiiik h more exactness than where allowance 
is made for fouling Tin absence of smoke 
promotes npid tlilngandexai tnttn There 
,ire no poisonous gases, and the men suffer 
less im onvenienre from firing The fat t of 
si mil It rrecoll from a gun t h.uged \\ 1th gun- 
1s established hj direct experiment. 
Its > Is the 

gunpowder, the projectile effect being 
equal The compirative advantage of gun- 
(Otton and gunpowder for prodiulng high 
velocities is shown in the following ex- 
periment with a Krupp’s cast-steel gun, 
(t-pounder —Ordinary charge, .’10 ounces 
powder, produced 133ft feet per second 
dim ge of 13} oz gun-cotton produced 1 3(1*1 
feet The fact of the recoil being loss In 
tie* ratio of two or tlnee enables a less 
vve iglit of gun to he employed, as well as a 
shorter gun Bronze and cad-lion guns 
have been bred locni round*, without in the 
least affecting the endurime of the gun. 
Ficnn a difference in the law of expansion 
there Is an extraordinary difference of i esult 
in the explosion of shells— namely , that the 
same shell Is exploded by the same volumo 
of gas Into more than double the number 
of pieces TIUb is to be accounted for by 
the greater velocity of explosion when the 
gun-cotton Is confined vety c lonely in small 
spaces It Is also a peculWnty that the 
stronger and thicker the shell the smaller 
and more numerous the fragments into 
which it is broken The fad that the act ion 
of gun-cotton Is violent and l ipid in exact 
proportion to the resistance It encounter'*, 
tells us the secret of the far higher ettlc lencj 
of gun-cotton In mining than gunpowder. 
The stronger the rock the less gun-cotton 
comparatlv ely with gunpowder Is found 
necessary for the effect — so much »o, that 
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while gun-cotton la stronger than gun- 
powder, weight for weight, as three to one 
in artillery, it Is stronger In the proportion 
of 6*274 to one in Btrotig and solid rock, 
weight for weight Its power in splitting 
up the material can he exactly regulated j 
It is a well-known fact that a hag of gun- I 
powder nailed on the gates of acky will 1 
blow them open A bag of gun-cotton ex 
ploded in the same way pioduees no effect 

cotton it must be confined before explosion , 
20 lbs of gun-cotton, carried in the hand of 
a single man, would he sufllclent, only he j 
must know its nature In a h.ig it is harm- | 

gates to atoms A strong bridge of oak, of 
24 feet span, was shattered to atoms by a 
small box containing 23 lb* of gun-cottoti 
laid on its centre. The bridge was not 
broken— It was shivered 
GULL, the name of some welefooted sea 
birds belonging to the genus Laras They 
are found m every* par: of the world, and 
ften met with many league's from land 
ills no nd de aln 

even thing that comes in their way, whe- 
ther fresh or putrid, yet they can endure 
hunger for a long time The re are thirteen 
species frequenting our shores. 

GUM (gmume * Fi ), a vegetable product, 
which forme a viscid solution with water, 
but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. 
Strong sulphuric acid changes It into oxalic 
and much; acids. It is exemplified by gum- 
arabic. 

GUM- Alt' ABIC, a gum which flows from 
the Acacia Arabica , and Acacia vera, which 
grow on the banks of the Nile, and In 
Arabia. It Is transparent, without smell, 

1 white, or with a yellow or brownish 
tint. It is used in medicine and tho arts. 

GUM'-LAC, a resinous substance, pro- 
duced by the puncture of a female Insect, 
a Coccus, upon tho brunches of several 
its, among othets the Croton laca - 
feruin , or Bihar tiee, growing In 81am, 
Assam, Arc. The twig becomes lncrusted 
with a reddish mammUtated resin, which 
has a fr*u tuie of a crystalline appearance, 

I constitutes the stick-lac of commerce 
The liiciustatioii is often a quarter of an 
im h thick The resinous ecu vert tlon taken 
off the twigs, coarsely pounded, and t.rltu- 
tated with water m a mortar, to remove 
most of the colouring matter, and dried in 
the sun, is smf-Iuc The seed-lac is put 
into oblong hags of cotton cloth, which are 
held over a charcoal tire, and twisted so as 
to strain the liquefied resin through, and 
make It drop and form thin plates, which 
constitute shell-lac, 

GUAT-RKSIN, an exudation from many 
trees, such as oUhunuin or frankincense, 
galbanum, scammonv, gamboge, cuphor- 
blum, asafietlda, aloes, myrrh, and gum- 
ammoniac Almost all the gum-resiiiB are 
medic inal substances, and little employed 
in the arts ami manufactures. 

GUM-TRAG'ACANTH, the gum of the 
Astragalus Tragacantha , a thorny shrub 
found In Crete, Asia, and Greece. It has 
the appearance of twisted ribands, is 
white or reddish, neatly opaque, and a 
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Mttle ductile; It swells considerably i 
water, partially dissolving, and forming 
very thick mucilage. 

I GUN, a fire-arm, or weapon of offence, 
j Invented In the 14th century. The term In- 
' < ludes everything that forcibly discharges 
■ a ball, shot, Ac, through a cylindrical 
barrel, by means of gunpowder, except tlx 
pistol and mortar. The larger species ol 
guns are called cannon, and the smaller mux 
kets, carbines, fowling-pieces, Ac. Cannon 
were used at the battle of dressy In 1346 
aud perhaps three years earlier at thi 
1 battle of Algesiras But there Is a piece ol 
ordnance at Amberg In Germany, Ins< ribed 
1 with the year 1303. Guns were orlgmallv 
made of iron bars united together, and 
strengthened with Iron hoops ; an example 
of which Is still preserved In the Tower of 
London They were at first fired with 
a match, or sparks produced bv the 
revolution of a steel wheel, and were mi 
heavy that the soldiers were provided with 
rests to support them Muskets tv itb rests 
were used so lately as the civ 11 vvarB In the 
time of Charles I About the middle of the 
last century the troops throughout Europe 
were armed with firelocks, which until 
lately were furnished with flints Every 
gun is required by act of parliament to he 
tested before being sold Cannon were 
originally very long In the bore, and larn 
charges were used with them ; hut tli 
experiments of Robins and others showed 
that neither is necessary The best length 
lus been found to be 17 calibres, but in the 
English service the regulation length Is 
14 In battery guns, whatever the total 
length of the gun, a certain length Is neces- 
sary In front of the trunnions; for the 
embrasure* of earth from which they are 
generall} fired would he shuttered If the 
muzzles did not project beyond them. For 
a similar reason navy guns must project 
to a certain distance be>ond the side of the 
vessel The art of (oiistmcllng guns Is in 
a state of transition, new forms of artillery 
being likelj to supplant the old Of these 
new forms the Armstrong gun is at present 
In the highest favour This gun Is 
strengthened by, or built up of, superim- 
posed rings or hollow cylinders, each 
grasping those within In America the 
Duhlgren gun (named from its Inventor), 
has been much employed It is const, ru< ted 
llxe an ordinary cannon except that it ts 
made very thick at the breech, whetue it 
tapers down sharply to Iobb than the usual 
tire 

GUN-MKTAL, a hard alloy composed of 
90 per cent, of copper, nearly 10 per cent, of 
zinc, and a minute quantity of tin, em- 
ployed for parts of apparatus where there Is 
much friction. 

GUN'NERY, Cite science of using artil- 
lery judiciously, and with the greatest 
effect Besides an accurate acquaintance 
with the management of ordnance of all 
kinds, the charge and angle of elevation 
necessary for different distances, Ac., the 
artillerist must he practically skilled In 
throwing up batteries and other field- 
works; he must understand mathematics 
'particularly the doctrine of curves, to cal- 


culate the path of the halls) and mechanics. 
[See PnojECTihKH J 

GUN'NY BAGS, employed for bringing 
rice to this country from the east, are made 
from the Inner bark of a tree called by 
botanists Corchorne eapsularut, oat ord 
Tihacece 

GtTN'POWDEJt, a compound of about 78 
parts saltpetre, 12 charcoal, and 10 sulphur 
The ingredients must he quite pure, sepa- 
rately reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
moistened, and formed Into a cake, which 
is afterwards broken up, granulated nr 
corned, dried, and polished by attrition 
The violence of i lie explosion of gunpowder 
is due to the sudden and abundant prndm 
tlon of gases which are expanded b> the 
Intense heat It Is supposed that at ilie 
moment of explosion the heated ga*< * 
occupy at least 2000 times the space of the 
powder. The gases produced are carbon u 
arid and nitrogen, along with sulphuret of 
l*>tasslum, which glvcH rise to the whire 
smoke that follows the explosion 28 gi* 
of gunpowder, confined In a cylindrical 
space which it just filled, was found to exert 
ii force of more than 400, 000 lbs Gunpowder 
was known In Europe in the 13tli centurj, 
and to the Chinese long before 
GUNTER’S CHAIN, In Mensuration, the 
t Main commonly used In measuring or sur- 

It, is 66 feet in length, and Is divided Into 
loo links of 7 92 Inches each , consequentlv 
an acre of land Is equal to 10 square chains 
And as there are 100,000 square links fn an 
aero, the contents of a field made up In 
square links is changed Into acres merely 
by inov lug the decimal point five places to 
the left — Gunt Kit’s Link, a logarithmic 
line, n-ually graduated upon scales, sertors, 
Ac The numbers are generally drawn on 
two separate rulcrB, sliding against each 
•ther , and It enables us to perform multi 
plication and division Instrumental!}, ft* .1 
table of logarithms dooB arithmetical!}. 

It Is very useful In rough calculations 

Guntku’r ytMDRANT, the simplest form of 
a quadrant It is provided with two sight- 
holes, and a string with a hob of lead ; and Is 
used for roughly measuring vertical angles 
also, for finding the hour of the day, the 
sun’s azimuth, and solving other common 
problems of the sphere. The face of this 
quadrant Is also provided with useful scales 
and tables 

GUNTER’S SCALE, generally called by 
seamen fainter, is a large plain scale having 
various lines of numbers engraved on It, 
h} means of which questions in navigation 
aro solved with a pair of compasses The 
natural lines are on one Ride of the scale, 
tnd the corresponding logarithms on the 
ither 

GUN'WALK, the uppermost wale of a 
ihlp, or that piece of timber which reaches 
m olthm side from the quarterdeck to 
he forecastle, being the uppermost bend, 
dilch flntBhes the upper works of the hull 
'he bulwark Is above this 
GUU'NARI) ( goumal Fr ), the rime of 
several nranthnpteryglous fishes, belong- 
ing to the genus Tngla The head has a 
peculiar aspect, beingfour-slded and encased 
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i In bone. Several species have been taken 
on our coasts. 

I GUSTO (taste : ItalX This word is used 
figuratively for intellectual taste 
I GUT i kuttelen. Germ), the intestinal 
i canal of an animal If extends with tunny 
circumvolutions from the pylorus to the 

I vent, is composed of three coats, and Is 
attached to the body by a membrane called 

| the mesentery. The thin and small portions 
1 arc called by anatom Ists the duodenum, the 

I I ilium, and the jejunum . the large and tide k, 

I 1 the Cfpcum, the colon, and the rectum By 
I means of this canal, the undigested and 

unabsorbed parts of food are ronve\ ed from 
fiu* stomach and discharged Silkworm 
Out, used by anglers, is obtained by placing 
flic silkworm in vinegar after it has left off 
feeding and ts preparing to spin its cocoon 
Afier macerating about three weeks, the 
worm is broken across over the silk hag, 
which is then gently extended until it is of 
the proper thickness. When this Is dried It 
forme the gut 

GUTTA PER'CHA.asubstance contained 
in the sap of a tree «(> or 70 feet high, ho* 
longing to the natural order Sapotucctr 
i honandra Gutta), abounding in the island 
of Klngapore and in the Malayan peninsula, 
('specially in Borneo 1 1 appears to separate 
1 mm the juice or sap of the tree in the same 
way as india-rubber , and its general pro- 
perties with regard to solvents and to the 
products of destructive distillation re- 
semble those of uioiitchouc. The flr-t 
sample of gutta pot < ha was brought to 
England In 1843. Since that period the 
gum of this obscure plant has been manu- 
factured b> European ingenuity into an in- 
credible varletv of useful nrtlc les In fai t, 
It takes upon itself all shapes, in obi diem e 
to the sk.111 of man ; and its adaptability to 
all climates, itH impenetrable and enduring 
qualities, will cause it to be employed in 
almost every department of arts and manu- 
factures. When immersed for a few mi- 
nutes in water above lf>0 ‘ Kalir , It becomes 
si 'ft and plastic , so as to he capable of being 
moulded to any shape, whhh it irtninson 
cooling. It resists water, damp, and all the 
causes which produce fermentation. It l* 
not acted upon by caustic and concentrated 
alkaline solutions, nor those of the vege- 
table and mineral acids. Weak alco- 
holic liquors do not affect it : even bran- 
dy dissolves but a trace of it Olive oil 
dissolves none of it while cold, and very 
little when hot. Sulphuric, muriatic, ami 
nitric adds attack it when they are con- 
centrated, particularly the last. About 
20,000 cwts. of gutta percha are annually 
imported. 

GUTTA SKltE'NA (the drop serene of 
Milton . Lat.), or Amaurosis, which see, a 
disease in the retina of the eye, which de- 
prives the patient of his sight. The sensi- 
bility of the retina, or optic nerve, is either 
wholly or partially lost. Sometimes it 
effei ts only one half the eye ; sometimes It j 
is intermittent. 

GUY (from guide), in Marine language, 
a large slack rope, extending from the head 
of themn’nmnHt to that of the foremast, to 
sustain a tackle for loading or unloading. 
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Also, a rope used to keep a heavy body 
steady while hoisting or lowering i 

GYMNA'STUM < guninaswn , from gumnos, 
naked: Gr.), in Grecian Antiquity, the name I 
given by the .Spartan s to the public building 
where the young men, naked, exercised I 
themselves in leaping, running, throwing | 
the discus and spear, wrestling, &c. Gym- ; 
nasia were afterwards very common in all 
parts of Greet e, and were imitated, aug- 
mented and improved, at Rome The) 
wore not single edifh es, hut a collection 
of buildings united , being so capacious 
as to hold many thousands of people at once, 

! and having room enough for philosophers, 
i rhetoricians, and the professors of all other 
sciences, to read their lectures, and for 
wrestlers, dancers, &c , to exercise at the 
same time without the least mutual dis- 
turbance or interruption. Two of those at 
Athens, the Lyceum and Academy, were i 
respectively rendered famous by the lec I 
Hire's of Aristotle and F’lato. I 

GYMNASTICS wumnasttkos, relating to . 
bodily exercises* Or), the art of prat Us- 
ing the several bodily exercises, aH wrest- , 
ling, running, fencing, dune mg, Ac These 
were considered of the highest importance , 
in Greece, but at Rome they were exerc Ned j 
only by mercenary athlete's Modem gym- > 
nasties are intended chiefly for the preser- 
vation and promotion of health. 

GYMNOS'OI’HISTS (gumnosophistiu • fr. 
gumnos, naked ; and soph ides, a philoso- 
pher: Gr), a sect of Indian philosopher* 
who went, barefooted, mid almost in a state 
of nudity, living in the woods and on 
mountains, and subsisting on the ptnduc- 
thins of the earth. They never drunk 
wine; maintained a life of celibacy , and 
believed in the transmigration of the soul 
There wns a sect, of the same name. In 
Africa, who differed from the otlieis in 
living as anchorites 

GYMNOSPKR'MOUS (gumnos, naked, 
and sjterwa, seed Or >, in Botany, having 
naked seeds, or seeds not em losrd In a cap- 
sule or other vessel. Amongst the Coni- 
/eras and Cijradacnr, the seeds are fertl- 1 
1 1 ml by the direct application of the pollen 
to them, and hence those coders have been 
placed in an alliance called Guniospenna’ or , 
Gymnogen* 

GYMNOTUS (| gunmotus , bare-backed: 
from gumnos, naked, and nlitos, the hack . 
Or.) [See Ki.kcTr ioai. Ebl.] 

GYN.'ECE'UM ( gunaikeion , belonging to 
women Or , or Gyna'cimites), amongst the 
ancient Greeks the apartment of the women, 
accpaiate portion of the house, where 
they employed themselves in spinning, 
weaving, and needlework The men’s part 
of the house was termed Adronitis ( an dr us , 
of a man : Or ). 

G YN iECOC'RA CY ( gunaxkos , of a woman ; , 
find kratos, power • Or.), a state in which 
women are allowed to govern. The term la , 
used In contradistinction froM the Saltc I 
low, by which females are excluded from 
the throne in some European states. ; 

GYNiECON'OMI (g unaikonovun : from 
gun?, a woman , and oikonomos, r manager : 
Or ), certain magistrates amongst the Athe 
nians, who had charge of the Interests of 
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the women, and punished such as forsook 
the line of propriety and modesty. A list 
of such as had been fined was put up bj 
them upon a palm tree In the Ceram mm 
The ovnteconomi were ten In number, nml 
differed from the gunircocosnn , for the for- 
mer were inspectors of manners, the latter 
of dress 

GYNAN'DRIA k/i/w/, a female ; and anfr, 
a male . Gr ), the 20th class of the Linnamn 
n>stem of plants Its characteristic is, 
having the stamens, stjle, and stigma, con- 
solidated into a bodj railed a column It 
consists chiefly of plants termed onhi- 
daceous 

GYP'BIJM (gupsos. Gi ), a mineral known 
ns sulphate of lime, alabaster, selenite, satin 
spar, gup*, and planter of Paris, "When it 
is carefully burned, it loses its water of 
composition, and forms the well-known 

of l 

of gypsum are 

si ve alabaster; and the fibrous, satin 
spar A species found in small pearly 
s< ales Is tei med schaunihalk In the manu- 
facture of stucco ornaments, plaster of 
Paris, mixed with water to the consistence 
of cream, is used, and during consolidation 
expands into the finest lines of the mould, 
soastogiveashaipnnd faithful impression. 


G Y'RFALUON (gyr, a vulture : Ger. ; and 
falcon), the common name of the Falco 
fslandicus, the largest of the falcons 
breeding in these islands. It was formerly 
much prized by persons devoted to falconry, 
.iml large sums were paid for specimens 
procured in Iceland, which were thought 
superior to others 

GYltl'NUS ((jitrmos, from guros, round: 
Or ), a genus of acpiath beetles, the type of 
which Is the whirligig or water-beetle. 
They usuillj employ themselves in run- 
ning round and round in company, on the 
surface of a piece of water. When dis- 
turbed they dart under water, carrying with 
them a small bubble of air. 

UY'ROKCOPli (guroa, round ; and acopco , I 
see . Gr.), an instrument invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of the earth 
about its axis Its principle depends upon 
the powerful resistance which a rapidly 

tjf position In Its axis of rotation A disc 
of metal, with a heavy circumference sus- 
pended in a particular way, is set In rapid 
rotation in a given plane. If the instrument 
he « arefully constructed the motion may he 
kept up long enough to show pheno- 
mena which can only he explained by 
assuming the rotation of the earth 


H 


H, the eighth letter and sixth consonant 
of the English alphabet. Until about the 
r »th century before Christ tlie letter H was 
used by the Greeks to signify the aspirate; 
it was afterwards their rapILnl e long, the 
aspirate being indicated bj ( ‘ ) but It was 
i« tained by the Latins, who, however, wiote 
several words with and without It Inditfo- 
r< ntly thus, prosper and huruspur, onustus 
and honustus, fee , and. In borrowing words 
from I he Greek, they often changed the h 
into i thus, sex, Iroin her, six , serpn, from 
herjut, I creep, &c In English words, h is 
sometimes mute, as In honour, honest, also 
when united with g, as In right, fight, 
brought In which, what, am’ some othei 
words wheic It follow* «% if Is sounded 
before it, hw ah. Incut, Am If, among the 
Greeks, as a numeral, surmihd eight. As an 
ahbrt \ intion, among the Rom in*, it. signi- 
fied homo, times, horn, Ac . and forL.L In 
II R, a sestertius This being libra libra 
semis (two pounds and a ln.lt, or, as they 
were termed two as*es and a half), would 
he reprosenti d In lull by L L 8 ; hut It w as 
shortbned into H R. This use of the letter 
h Is universal among ancient Latin writers, 
when speaking of Roman money [see Brh- 
i krthth] As a numeral, they used It for 200 , 
nid with a dash over it, for 200,000. With 
ns it is an abbreviation for Hanover — 

. i C H. Grand Cross of Hanover. For He- 
unce A.U Anno Hegirce. (the year of the 
’leglra.) K< r lus or her H.M S. His or 


Her Majesty's Ship For holu • —II It.E. 

Holy Roman Kmjnre, Ac. In Musk. H Is 

the seventh degree in the diatonic scale, 
and the twelfth In the chromatic 
IfA'BKAR CORT1JR fyoii are to have the 
body . hat ), in Law, the title of a writ, of 
which there are several kinds Habeas cor- 
pus ad rispondendinn, you are to bring up 
tiie person to answer: hat.), to remove a 
prisoner confined bj the process of an 
infcifor court, in order to charge him with 
n new action in a higher. Habeas corpus 
ad faciendum, subjiciendum , et recipiendum I 
(you arc to produce the body, to do, submit, i 
and receive whatever the court shall direct), | 
a writ directed to a person detaining an- 
other, and a great safeguard against unjust I 
imprisonment or del.iv of trial Blaekstone 
considers it the gr.ind Palladium of the 
libertj of the subject The writ of habeas 1 
corpus Is ifieglorj of the British constitu- 
tion • It not only protects the citizen from 1 
unlawful Imprisonment at the suggestion 1 
of the c n || officers of the government, hut < 
also against groundless arresrs at the suit , 
or instigation of Individuals The right, 
however, has been suspended by the legis- 
lature in times when it seemed desirable to 
clothe the executive with an extraordinary 
power, as the Romans were in the habit at 
choosing a dictator In emergencies in which i 
the commonwealth was In danger. i 

HA BHN'DTIM (to have : hat.), in Law, that 
clause in a deed of conveyance which sots 
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fortli t)i c estate Intended to l»e granted In 
t he lands, &-c. conveyed It begins * to have 
and to hold* 

II AB'ERGEON ( Fr .) [Sec Haubkuk ] 

HAIJ'IT [habitus • Lai), in Philosophy, 
an aptitude or disposition either of mind 
01 body, acquired by a frequent repetition 

| habit of tin' mind ; strength, a habit of the 

I bodv Habit, in Medicine, denotes the 

j settled constitution of the body, also apar- 
j ticul.ir state foinied by nature, or induced 
i l>\ evn.uieous circumstames — II auit, in 
i N.itnr d History, signifles the general form 
and appearance of an animal or plant 
1 IIAH'ITAT (it inhabits J .at ), in Botany, 

I the nature of the places where r plant is 
j found, on n mountain, in a marsh, b) the 
se<i-«hore, and so on 

IfAD'KLK ( lurhcl tier), a tool with 
which flax and hemp tire diessed It iiiii- 

! ^|st S Of lo 

>f hoard , being, in fact, a 1 irge kind 
1 ol card, 

1 11 vD'DOCK. (haUot i<*r ), a mabnopterv- 

I emus fish, ne-irlx allied to the tod, tli 
I Gadu f i rghflvu a of Ichllijologists It ha 
i ,i long body, Hie upper part of a dusk> 

I blown colour, and the bell} of a vilvety 
hue It is found in vast shoal*- in tin* 

1 northern Heas, on the roasts of BriUin and 
behind, «fec. ; ami is a most valuable article 
. of food 

HVDLRut, not, and ado, I «-ee Gr), in 
i M v t hologv , i he abode of the de id 

11 \'DING, m M'rnng, the direction of ,i 
slip or fault The deviation of a mineral 
, vein ft om the vertical is called Its hade 

H \1)JKK, amongst the Mahometans a 
pilgi im who lias visited the prophet's tomb 
j si Mecca. 

1 H AIPLEY’R QUAD'RANT, an instru- 
| merit founded on the laws of reflection, 
ami which enables the maiiner, however 
mislead} the ship may he, to take the alti- 
I Hide of the sun, Ac. Though termed a 
i qmdrant because It can measure arcs of 
I tx>°, Its arch is only the eighth part of a 
I circle 

I HASMATfTE (mum, blood* Gr). in an 
| extremely rich and flue Iron ore, the native 
oxide It is very ponderous, and is either 
of a pale red, a deeper led, or a bluish 
colour, Is usual)} of a very glossy surf ate, 
and, when broken, of a flue and regularly 
striated texture, the striae converging to- 
wards the centre of the body, and the masses 
naturally breaking into fragments of a broad 
base and pointed end, appearing somewhat 
pyramidal 

H ASMAT'OCELK blood, and A e!2, 

j a hernia: Gr), in Medicine, a hernia lioin 
extiavasatioii of blood 
i lLflSM'ORRHAGE (aunorihaqia ; fnun 
j Alma, blood ; and rhpgvunn ,1 break . Gr), a 
i flux of blood from any part of the body It 
I may arise from a full state of the vessels, 

| or plethora, in which case It Is termed active 
I hanu/rrhage ; or from a debilitated state of, 
i the vessels or system generally, when it Is 
termed passive hmmorrhnge. 

H^SM'QltRHOTUS (uunorrhms : from I 
I aima, blood , and rheo, I flow : Gr.), in | 
Medicine, tumours of the hannorrhoidal ] 


(Ercagunn [haib 

veins, or veins of the rectum, constituting 
thed»*ea*-e c.ihed piles, and very often at 
compamed with a flow of blood 
HAGlOG'llAPH Y (hagio*. holy; and 
graph t .i des< npfion Gr ), t lie Holy Scrlp- 
hiic The term lias been applied also to the 
histories or legends termed the lives of the 
saints The .lews divide the hooks of the 
fiirlptures into liner pirts the Law, 
which is contained m tlu first flu- books of 
the Old T« -lament , the Prophets, oi lv*v nn, 
and the Petu vim, or renting*, by w.i> of 
•minence The lattti (lass, called by the 
Greeks l/agioijraphtn, comprehend* tin 
books of Phidnis, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
Nelit , lti 

Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes 
HAIL ( hagel Ger ), a meteor which o< 
curs c hutlv in spring and summer, is often 
accompanied by ttiundei and lightning, and 
always b> elec trical phetiomeua Hailstone * 
generally consist of a porous mass like* 
froren snow, surrounded b> lajersnf ir< 
Their form i- exceedinglv varied, but is 
geuenill} loutidish* thev ire usu illy about 
a quarter of an inch in dunitiei , hut rliev 
occasionally w*elgli nine or ten ounces 
They sometimes fall with great velocll}, 
and not unfrequently do eonsidt lahle mis 

the growing crops Many explanations 
have been given of the formation of hail, 
it is most probably an aggregation of small 
particles of moisture frozen in the upper 
regions of the air, and increased during 
descent by freezing rain Hail occasional!} 
falls with such violence as to kill large 
numbers of animals Deer, cattle, and 
ostriches have been killed in numbers b> 
bail storms m South America. 

HAllt ( haul . Ger), the characteristic 
covering of the mammiferoiis < lass of ani- 
mals Hairs originate in a follicle, formed 
In the substance of the true skin The*) 
art allied iu structuie to the epidermis At 
the base of each there is a bulbous enlarge 
merit ; the inteiior of which consists of a 
soft substance, called pulp. The hair Is 
Increased b} the continual supply of pulp In 
the follicle, and its conversion into the sub 
stance of hair as it Issues through the neck 
of tho follicle Han- consist of a conical 
material of aliornv texture and a plth-like 
interior In the human hair the cortical 
pait is transversely striated The hairs of 
the bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and 
hence are frequently mounted as micro 
scopie objects Bristles, fur, and wool, are 
11 mod ill cat Icms of hair Rome kinds of 
hair, as the human, Arc, are perennial ami 
grow continuously , others are shed at par 
ticular seasons. Many kinds of animals 
have two species of hair, a flue and a coarse 
It Is one of the processes of the ai ts to re- 
move the latter, and leave the former, as in 
■al skin. Hair consists chiefly of indurated 
albumen, and yields some gelatine when 
boiled with water. - Hair, in Botany, the 
down or halt -like threads on the surface of 
plant- 

HAIR'- PEN OILS, in Painting, are com- 
posed of very fine hairs, obtained from the 
mluever, the marten, the badger, the pole 
cat, etc., which arc mounted in a quill when 
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they are small or of moderate sf/e, but I IIA'T.O (Lat), In Natural Philosophy, a 
when larger than a quill In tin tubes The 1 lunnm - -ing or circle, sometimes white 

moht, eascntl.il quality of n good pencil is to and sotm coloured, appearing round 

; ! form afliio point, bo that all the hairs _ the nodvot the sun, moon, or stars, when 

, he united when they are moistened by seen through a thin cloud or a misty atmo- 

1 drawing them through the lips hpliere It is of two kinds The HrBt 1 b of 

H AIR'S-BREADTH, a measure of length, small dimensions, and generally consiBtB ol 
1 equal to the forty-eighth part of an Inch tlnec or moie concentric rings, differently 

I HAL'BERB (halebarde • Fr), nn offensive coloured, and presenting appearances bI- 
' weapon somewhat like a spear, formerly milar to tlie phenomena produced with 
1 carried by a body of men < illed halberdiers, very thin plates of transparent substances 

j and more recently by tho sergeants »f foot usually termed cornu ns), 

i J and artillery The second kind, or halos properly b nailed, 

HAL'OYON {Lat. ; fro mhnlkuDn kali, the are verv much larger The lunar halo Is a ! 
J sea ; and kno, I co ' ” gflshcr, white luminous circle, sometimes having 1 

| the nlcedo ispida of ornithologists, a Mriti * its inner edge tinged w ith red. But the i 
j bird with b< autiful plumage. It frequents solar halo exhibits colours like those of | 
tho neighbourhood of streams, and subsists the rainbow, though not so \ivld; their , 
on small fl-»h, water-beetles, and leeches Interior is red, their exterior a violet, ' 
The name halcjon was given to this bird whi< h gradual l\ blends with the sky , some- i 
by the ancients, as the female was supposed times there Is also another much larger , 
to lay her eggs in nests, on rocks near and concentric halo, the colours of which 

the sea, during the calm weather, about art 4 fainter Corona' are supposed to be 

1 the winter solstice It was formerly a com- formed hv the de/teition at light in passing j 
mon notion (and tills is often alluded toby small water} globules suspended In the ! 
onr old poets) that a dead bird, suspended atmosphere, and halo* by the refraction of , 
by a thread, would point its bill to the light In passing through small transpaien 

quarter whence the 1 wind blew. Halcyon and prismatic cr.\ stab of Ice floating 1 u the 

Days, in Antiquit) , seven dai s before, and upper region of the ispht 

as man> after, the winter solstice; so railed HAL'OGEXE Oials, lho-.ni, uud gennao, I 
from the halcyon being supposed to select produce, Or), In OhemUiry, those sub- 
tbat peii<*d foi incubation The weather Btancea whic It form compounds of a saline 

chlorine, iodine, tire 

express days 4 pc id tranquillity 4 HAMADRYAD (hamadmas • from hanta, 

HALF'-BLOOD, in Law, relationship by I together with . mid drus, an oak . Or), In 
the father’s or mothei’s side onlj. the Heathen Mjthologj, a wood nymph, 

HALF' MOON, in Fortification, an out- 1 supposed to live and die with the tree to 
i woik composed of two faces, forming a. which it was attached 
| salient angle, whose gorge is In the form of I IIAM'MOCK {hanmc /•’» ), a bed used at 
; a cresc cut or half-moon | sea. It contains the main ess, pillow, &c, 

HAI/IBUT t heilbatfc Ger), the Hippo ’ “*id consists of c piece of hempen cloth, 

■ ■ glossus vulgaris of ichrhj ologists, a Hat flnh six feet long and three feet wide, hi each 
allied to the turbot Both e> es are on the end of which are ied several 

• i right side of the head It grows to a great lines meeting In an mm ring, and forming 
i 1 size, being the largest of the Pleuronectidas clews It Is hoisted to its place by small 
j or flat-fish family. It l» sometimes seven ropes termed lanyards, between two bat- 
j feet in length, and occasionally weighs tens or screws in the beaniH of the deck 

I I 400 lbs. It forma an article of food, but is HAM'STER, the common name of rodent 

i i coarse and dry animals belonging to the genus Oricetus, 

I WALIO'TJK (halws, maiiiie , oua, the ear ; and the family of ratB The C. vulgaris 

, Or), a genus of gasteropodoua molluscs, abounds in the Band} regions extending 
! with ear-shaped Bhclls, perforated with a from the north of Germany to Siberia, hur- 

I series of holes. One species of ear shell is rows out apartments of great extent, and 
j | tho Ormer of the Channel Islands Other stores in them great quantities of grain. 

I I species from warm seas have shells that To effect this, nature has provided It with 

I are remarkable for the pearly iridescence check pouches, which it fills In the culti- 
I of their inner surface. valed grounds, and empties in its hole by 

J HALLELU'JAH (praise ye fhc Lord, pressing its two fore paws agafnst them, 
i Heb.), a doxologv derived from the Old Tes- They are torpid during the severity of 

tament, and, from its liarmoniouB softness, winter The pole-cat is their greHt enemy, 
retained by us without translation HAN'APEK (hanapenum, a hamper : Mod. 

HAL'LIAKD Omul yard), a rope or tackle Lat.), a common-law office in the court of 
1 for hoisting or lowering a sail, signal, &c. chancery, which has been abolished and its 
HALLUCINATION (hallucmalio, a wan- duties transferred elsewhere. Writs re- 
dering of the mind: Lat.), in Medicine, lating to the subject were anciently de- 
1 dysmsthema, erroneous Imagination Ilal- posited there in hampers or wicker baskets: 

lucinatums of the senses arise from some lienee the name. Those relating to the 
, defect in the organs of sense, or from some crown were kept in tho vetty or little bag , 

1 unusual circumstances attending the ol>- whence the name of another office. 
jccL ; and they are sometimes symptomatic HAND (Ger.), in Anatomy, a member of 

of general disease, as in fevers. Maniacal the human body, which Is composed of 27 
hallucinations arise from some imaginary bones, viz. the eight bones ol the CARPUS 
or mistaken idea. or wrist, the fly e bones of the Mstaoarpus 
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forming the palm, and thefourteui bone* 
or Phalangkh ot the fingers Tilt* eharai 
ter 

from tlu paw of a quadruped In, that the 
| thumb Is opposable to the other linger*- 
I Tlie hand of the quadnini.ina has a No thu 

I characteristic Hand, in the maiipfa, a 

| measure of four inches, by winch the height 
i of a horse is computed Also rlie parts of 
a horse, as the foie hand, for til e head, netk, 
i and fore quarters; the hind hand, which 
incJ 

, homeinan’s hand , as the kj > ur-hand, whicii 
is Ids right hand, and the bruile^haiul, 
which is his left hand Hand, in Heral- 

dry, is termed either drxtrr (right) or «m- 
1 wfir deft) , and when borne in thee-MUt- 
iheon, is supposed to symbolize power, 
equitv , fidelity, and friendship 
HANDICAP, in the language of the turf, 

! aiaiein which the horse** carry weights 
pi 

pl ‘ II, lll( 

II \M)'l,IMi, a technical expussion 
icnongst painters refemng to the ine- 
i luiiii d execution of a pit ture The hand- 
ling may be broad and free, as in Keni- 
brandt’s paint mgs, or debt ate and labouied, 
in 

P,u lo Dolor's, and so on. 

II AM /'PLANT, a Mexican slirub, the 

< 'hti 

oil SUrcuUmeiv It tins no cotolla the 
• alvx resembles a bathing cap, and hi the 
middle there is a column hearing live 

< tirved anthers surrounding a curved style 
I liese cause the fiowtrto have some ies< m- 
blance to, i hand with long claws The 
Mexicans hive some superstitious notions 
connected with the plant 

HAND'SPIKE, a strong wooden bar, 
used as a lover to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving up the anchor, or rais- 
ing anv weight ou boa id a ship 
IIANSEAT'IC (/mas t, an association • 
Teat), pertaining to tin* Hanae towns or 
to their confederacy The Ilause towns in 
Germany were certain commercial cities 
whic h associated for the protection of cenn- 
merc e a** early as the IStli c entury. To this 
confederacy acceded certalrr commeiclal 
cities in Holland, England, France, Spain, 
and Italy, until they amounted, at one time, 
to eighty -five, and for centuries it com- 
manded the respect and defied the power of 
kings Its power, though still very formid- 
able, began to decline from the middle of 
the 15th century. This, however, was not 
owing to any misconduct on the part of its 
leaders, but to the progress of that improve* 
ment which it had done so much to pi omote 
The civilization which had been at first 
confined to the cities, gradually extended 
over the contiguous country, and feudal 
anarchy was everywhere suiterseded l»y a 
svhtem of subordination and the progress 
of the arts At present it only consists of 
the cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bre- 
men 

H A R'BOU It (her berg But.), a port, haven, 
or Inlet of the sea, in which shipB can 
moor, and be sheltered from the fury of 
winds and a heavy sen 
11AIID-A-LEE, in seamen’s language, 
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an order to put the helm close to the lee 
side of the ship, to t,ic k or keep her head 

to the wind Hahii-a-w hath ku, an order 

to put the helm dose to the weather or wind- 
ward side of the ship — Haud a-poht, an 
order to put the* helm c lose to the larboard 
side — Hahd-a-8Taiuk)ahi>, an older to 
! put the helm close to the starboard side 

HARIVNESS (heard, firm t S fieri, one of 
j the c liarai ters i>\ winch minerals are des- 
I erihed and identified Tin term, however, 
does not refer to the tenacity by which the 
I parts are lit Id together when struck by a 
I hard substance, hut to the power of scratch- 
ing others, or the liability to lie scratched 
Tims, the diamond scratches all other min- 
erals, but Is scratched by none It there- 
fore Is placed at the head of the scale of 
hardness, whilst talc, being so soft that it 
is scratched by almost every other mineral 
that has any tenacity at all, is placed at 

HAItD'WAltE, small instruments and 
uteusiis manufactured from metals * com- 
prising iron, brass, steel, and copper 
articles of all descriptions Birmingham 
ami Sheffield are the print ipal seats of the 
British hardwate manufacture*, md from 
se places knives, razors scissoi flre- 
is. gilt and plate. d goods, Ac ,'i**es 
to n extent almost me red! hie The attgre 
ufae tu 

England and .-cotland is estimated at 
17, Mio, non/ a year, and it gives employ ment 
to 360, ooo persons 

HARE (ham ,5’rcx ), a well-known genus 
of rodent maminalia, containing the Lepus 
t nindus, or common hare It, Is a beast of 
chase, and is sometimes pursued by grey- 
hounds m open ground, which is called 
counting ; and sometimes by harrierg or 
hare-hou rids, which is called hate hunting 
Tt subsists cm a great variety of vegetables, 
especially those wide h possess milky qua- 
lities, the hark of young trees and their 
tender shoots are likewise often taken by 
them for food The hare produces gene- 
rally three young ones at a time, and 
breeds at least three times In a year Its 
tteetness Is such as to give it the advantage 
ov er many of Its numerous ad verbal ies. Tts 
quickness of hearing and extent of vision, 
by which last it receives the impression of 
objects on almost every sole, are also im- 
portant means of its protection. 

HA'ItEBELL, or HAIR-BELL, a small 
herbaceous plant, with monopetalous blue 
flowers, the Campanula rotundxfolia of bo- 
tanists 

HA 'RE LIP, a fissure of the upper lip, by 
which it is divided into two parts, and thus 
resembles the lip of the hare. Sometimes 
there are two fissures It is a great defor- 
mity, but, fortunately, is generally curable 
by certain Burgical operations. 

HA'ltEM ('lhirk.), the apartments in Turk- 
ish houses appropriated to the women. 
In that of the sultan, the women are 
waited on by female slaves and guarded by 
black eunuchs : the head of the latter is 
called Kizlar-aga. There at e two klzlar-agas, 
me of the old, the other of the new palace, 
'arli of which has its harem. The one 
harem is occupied by the women of forme* 
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I I sultans, and those who have incurred the 
displeasure of the reigning prince* the 
‘ other by such as still enjoy his favour The 
lady who first piesents him w'lth a in.ile 
heir is styled the sultana , byway of emi- 
nence She must then retire into the old 
palace; but it her son ascends the tin mu*, 
she returns to the new palace, and has the 
! title of sultana validt She is l he onlx 
woman who is allowed to appeal without a 
I veil : none of the others, iun when so k, 
arc permitted to lay aside tin veil in the 
presence of any one except the sultan. 
The women of other Tuiks enjoy the so- 
ciety of their friends at the baths, or at 
each other’s houses, appear in public ac- 
companied by slaves and eunuchs, ami me 
r i allowed a device of Rbci ty wddc h increase*-. 
|l.islhi*y descend in rank Hut those of the 
! | sultan have none of these privileges It is, 

| of course, only tlu* in her Moslems xx lu> c an 
I | maintain harems, the poorer classes haw* 
generally hut one wife 
IIA'RK’K-IOAR, a name gixen to some 
plants of the* umbelliferous genu** Jiaplni- 
\runi, and to the Erysimum ««v/i larum, a 
I cruciferous plant. 

I II AIl'LE(,)UJN ( arleqmn ; Fr ), the prill - 
c ipal male c h uacter in a pantomime lie Is 
clad hi a parti-coloured dress, with a half 
mask, and Is perpetually (henring, leaping, m 
performing tricks with his wonder-xvoikmg 
wand This character was first introduced 
into Italian corned v, where In* united ex- 
travagant buffoonery xvith greatcorpore.il 
agility 

HA II MATT AN, the name gi\cn to a 
' prevailing wind or the coa^t of Afrit i, 
which is of a peculiarly diy and parching 
< liarac ter 

HARMONICA or AUMO.VIOA (hurmotit 
Acm, harmonica! Or I, a musical instrument, 
in which the sound is produced fioin glass 
goblets, resembling fingoi glasses, tuned 
l»y filling them more or I* -*« with water 
It Is played with the «nd of a finger damped, 
and the effect Is produced m the same way 
ns m the common expel iment w ith a drink- 
ing glass and w'ater The* less t he.|u.uit it \ of 
, water in one of these glasses, the lower Lhe 
tone. Jt is difficult to t*nng out the tones 
instantaneously, Imt a touch of the nugei 
will stop the vibiatiou and prexent a confu- 
sion of Bound The tones are ven sweet, 
but suited only to soft and plaint iw airs 
HAllMON 'I CAL PROPORTION, In Arith- 
metic, is that in who h the first tei in Ih to 
the third as the difference of the first and 
second Is to the difference of the second 
and third * thus, 2 , a, <>, are in harmonic al 
proportion, because 2 6 • 1 “l In four 
terms, the first in to the fointli as the dlf- 
I ference of the first and second is to tlio 
| difference of the third and fourth : that is, 
9,12,16,24, are in harmonical proportion, 
because 9 24 . . 3 8. To find an hanuoni- 
cal mean between two terms, dn lde double 
their product by their sum 
HARMON' ICS (next), that branch of 
music which considers the differences and 
proportions of sound, with respect to acute 
1 and grave 

IiAR'MONY - inarmoma • Or), in Music, 
lhe agreeable combination of several mu- 


sical sounds heard at the same time Na- 
tural harmony consists of the harmonic 
triad nr common c hoi <1. .4 rtificial harmony 
is a mixture of concoids and discords 
Figmnl hat mam/ is that in w Inch, for the 
purpose of melody , one or more of the parts 
of a composition ino\e, dining the con- 
tinuance of a c liord, tluough certain norcs 
winch do not hirm any of the c onstlfuent 
parts of Hut choid — Hakmonx ok THU 
Spit Kin s a i.ivoui ite liy porlic sis of Pytha- 
goras, and m iny oilier am lent philosophers, 
ac< ending tow hull celestial music , imper- 
ceptible to flic* e ir« of mentals, was sup- 
pose d to be produced b\ the sweetly-tuned 
motion*' of the stais and jdanets. 

JI A K'MO I’O.MK ( lianaa a joint; and 
lame, i cutting (!) 1, In M met alogy , a c uri- 
otts substance, c ailed al*>o Ci os *- ston t , on ac- 
eount of the c i ucitoi m figure of its ( r\ stais 
It < Inelly occuis hi metalliferous veins : Its ■ 
pi e\ tiling c oJour is w Into . it is translucent j 
ot si mi-dan*- patent, and haul enough Lo 
scratch glass i 

HARP (/jcci fr On ), n musical stringed i 
iustruiuc nt, of at riaugulai figure Tt stands . 
erect, and, when used, is pirn eel it thefeet of 1 
the performer, who produce's its tones by 
the .ie lion of the thumb and lingers of botii 
hands on the strings Its origin Is very 
\aiiously described, but xxlwtexei it max 
haw* be< n, its invention is manifest h \eiy 
anc lent, for it appears to liaw* been Iti use 
(under various forms) with tlu* Egyptians, , 
Hebrews, (lioeks, and Homans The Anglo- 
Saxons exec lied in plawug on the har\ 
The Irish, Score b, and Welsh also made 
much use of this instrument , and with the i 
Anglo-Normans it was eept dlv jiopular. Hv J 
the Welsh laws, a knowledge of the harp 
was one of the things required to charae- j 
tot i/o a freeman or gentleman and none J 
c mild prt tend to this lank unless lie had a 
hatp and was able to play upon it This 
instrument his been litteily much im- 
proved by pe dais, Ac. Hut the pianoforte, 
which Ih as It were a liar)* laid on Its side, 
and played 1>\ intermediate mechanism 
instead of dnoetly by the fingers, is a far 
more pei feet and convenient instrument. 

HARTIES ( harp mat , ftom harpazo , I 
snatch away • (!) ), in Mythology, three ra- 
pacious winged monsters, supported to he* 
the goddesses of storms 'I'liej xverpHlsters, 
the daughters of Pout us (t lit* sea), and 
Ten a (the etutii), and yveu* callc'd APIlo, 
Of y pete, and Cekeno They had tho facc*s 
of women, the bodies of vulture's, mid 
e layvs on their flnget s and toes 

IIARI’OO'N (harpnu • Fr), an Iron instru- 
ment, formi'd at one* end like the head of 
an arrow, and having a rope at the other, 
for lhe purpose of spearing the whale. As 
soon as the boat has been rowed sufficiently 
near to the whale, the harpoouer launches 
Ids instrument ; and the fish, being wound- 
ed, immediately descends with amazing 
rapidity, carrying the harpoon along with 
it, and a consldeiahle length of the line, 
wide h is purposely let out, to give It room 
to dive. Being soon exhausted with fatigue 
and loss of blood. It re-ascends, in order to 
breathe, hut soon expires, and floats upon 
tho sut/uce of tho water. Ha&poob 
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I Guk, an Instrument for disihaigmg liar- which were added, at the siege of Capua, 
poems at wh.ileb more effectively than by bc 211, the 1 elite* or light troops, then Aral 
hand 1 tinned into a corps 

HAIir'BICHOlin fFr\ a mimical Itmlru II ATCll'KTINE, in Mineralogy, a waxlike 
nient with strings ol wne, played by means Mihsiuin e, found sometimes in nodules of 
of keys It may he considered as an e.u ly, uonstone, and named after Hatchett, it 
hut eery imperfect form of the punwjorh is usu.clh < nusidered a bitumen. 

The sounds were produced by small pun s HATCH 'INC (hu hen, to hatch. Ger) 
ot quill, which, when forced past the [See iNOCUM’tON J 

stunts, caused them to vibrate its png- H ATCU'AIKNT, m Heraldry, an nrmoriai 
ling sound was lar inferio*" to ill it of the escutcheon, whicii 1 b usually plated otei 
pnnoloite the door of a person of distinction, de 

J I Alt' I* Y, or Imperial Eagle, the llarjn/ta ceased, and points out the sex, conjugal 
ih Jr actor of oiimliologi-ts, a powejful connection, and dignity These clr< mu 
luidof prey, whicii tiequent* tin forests -tames arc denoted by the form and ac- 
oi CVntial America It is thiee I eel and a t ompauimt nts of the held, and xhoiolour 
halt long, and has a rrestof leathers on Its of tin 1 qnmmi of the hatchment 
In ad It belong- to the shoit-winged sec- HATOH'YVA Y, in ships, a laige square oi 
turn of tin easlc family oblong opening In the deck, affording a 

HAlt'ltlEli *i small bound, w'llh an acute passage into the bold, &c There are the 
sense of smell, kepi lor hunting hares lore, main, and after ha Lc hways, 

Al-o, a Tonne given to some birds of prey 11 NTH-SHERIFF, In Turkish polity, an 
jj bc longing to tin Falcon family, am! to the order which conies immediately from the 
genus Cm a> ot ornithologists (hand Signlor, who subset l bus It usually 

ILAlt'liuW, in Agriculture, a ree tangular with these words ‘Let my order be exe 
triune with a numhoi id spikes in-cried in j cutc*cl ac muling to its form and Import’ 
one side . This \< ly u-ctul instrument is These words aie generally edged w itb gold, 
emplm eel to prepare ploughed land for the | or otherwise ornamented; and an ordei 
‘-ceil, and to mix the seed with the soil j gnen in this way is iric\ oeable 
all. i it h IS been sown I JIAU'BEltK ( iishnqo • Jtal) or HAB'KR- . 

II Utlh'lKHtN, Knurrs of, an impure I GEON, armour very common m the istli 1 1 
solution of i ai bonata of ammonia, obtained ' century It c onsistc d of a jacket or runic |j 
l>\ tin* dcstmci ive distillaiioii ot ban’s- ' with wide sleeves, reaching a little below L 
bom, bone, &c An impiiie solid carbonan' the elbow, and a hood, all in one piece, 1 
ol « in iiioii ia, c'allcd salt aj hartshorn, is coveted with chain or ringed mail. In 
lormed at the same time Water, holding Fiance, it was the armour ot a knight and 
ammonia in - duiion, was culled 1>\ the only persons of a certain property were 

oldc i chemi-i-, uni is still tilled h\ l lit* allowi'd to wear it Esquires might Use a 

\ u Ig ir, s/m its oj hint shunt i simple coat of mail, w uhout hood and hew 

II NltUK'l'IGK Oi'inisfiti from haia, an 11 YU'TllOY or O'HOE (haut, high: and 
j Interline, ami sptew, I look at J at ). in 6ms, wood .fV l.amusical wind instrument, 

; Itoinan Ilisioit, a person who pi i tended sh iped soniewdiat like the llute, but spread 
i to foietcll events hi inspecting the en- mg and widening at the bottom, and pro- 

I trails of In ists sicnlhcd, ot watching tie ducing sound by a rc ed 1 la am lent name 

| clrc unirttames attending then siaughtu, was wai/yht, whence oilgiuated the woicl 
| oi tlimr inannei of binning, and the* ii-c ent a ait, by which the hautboy was known 
of the smoke until the beginning of the pioscnt century 

■ UAU'VKSr MOO V, a term applied to the II A U YM5,a miner il, so named in honour I j 

I moon when, In the autumn il months, it of t lit- celehrited Abbe Hau\. It 1b blue, jj 

! rises, on sue eessi\e nights, soon altei sun- m cut a in Hiuall granular oi spherical uiaasc s, 

| sc‘t lu hai\cst, lhe moon is in Pisces and ( and la generally found In basalt or lava, it 
i Aims, these signs ihen being opposite to i is composed of silica, alumina, and potash 
! the sun And when her oibit is in lhe ! H NV'EUSAl'K (hairesac. f>'r), a kind of 
| plane of the eeliptu, that is, when these hag of siiong coarse linen, used to carry 
signs i onespond to lu l node s, hoi turn of i bu. id and pioviaioits on a march, 
rising will not diiier moic thin an horn HNNER'SIAN CANALS; these are lon- 
and forty minutes m seven da\s while it gitiidin.il canals, which have been disco- 

1 oihei nines, though she Is m the-e signs, \eicd by the microscope in bone, through 

it ma\ ditrer thiee boms and a It ilf As [which they tiauamlt blood-vessels The 
the nodes go hac k warcL tin oiieli the whole horn is ati.uigcd concentrically aiouud 
ecliptic InncMih nnietca'ii yiais, the hai- these canals. 

vest-moons w ill, in th.it pen ml, •',» through HAW'FINCH, the Coccothramtes vulqans 
a whole course of most and least he uellcial of cunithologists, a species of giosheak, 
states, with respect to the fat mei - w hlch feeds on liawa and cherries. It breeds 

HA'SHIBH (Arab >, a narcotic pieparatlon m this c oiuitry, hut ia a very shy bird, 
of hemp, used by the Turks and othei HAWK, c hafoc Sax.), the name of some 
Eastern peoples to produce a spencs of in- birds of prey belonging to the falcon family, 
toxic artou Tlieie are two species in this country, the 

HAST ATI (Lat., from hasta, a spear), spiu lowliawk and the goshawk, both used 
mnung the Romans, soldiers armed with formerly in falconry. They are veiyrapa- 
speais, who were always drawn up In the clous, feeding on birds and smalt animals; 
llrst line of battle These were pic ked out hut the sparrow hawk is the boldest and 
in the flower of life. There were two other most pertinacious of all in pursuit of its 
divisions called I'rnicipes and Tnnm, to prey 
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HAWK'ERS, persons travelling from 
town to town with poods for sale : they an* 
required to take out licenses 
HAWK'ING. [8ee Falconry ] 

11 A"W K 'WEED, the name of the species 
of Hieuicunn, a genus of Com post hr 
HAWSE, the part of the hows of a ship 
close to the cable. When the slop has two 
anchors down, and the cables diverge, tin 
hawse is said to he clear, when they aie 
t rossed hj the ship’s turning half round, 
t here Is a crons In the hawse ; anot her oi oss 
makes an elbow ; ami another, a laund turn ; 
and. In the latter two cases, the hawse is 
foul Disengaging the cables is clem mo the 
hawse.- — Havvbk-hoi.k, a cjhndm.il hole 
in the how of a ship, through which a cahk 

passes. Hawser, a rope, in si/e between 

a c ible and a tow-line 

HA W'THOHN or WHITE THORN, the 
Crulirf/iin uxmu antha of botanists, nat ord 
Jhmtcctr, the imiimou shrub, wind) hears 
the ted fruit called the hair 

IIAY'WAHD Ouiic, a hedge, and f mrdei , 
to present* Fi ), an ofllier amieuth 
charged with tin* tare of the cattle in a 
manor, so that thoj should not injure the 
hedges 

H A'ZHL (tursel * A flax 1, the Corvine arc /- 
lana of botanists, a well-known shrub 
which lias the male flowers in cat kins, 
growing septu ateh from the female flowers 
HEAD, that part of the body of verte- 
brate animals which contauiR the brum and | 
the ; 

lug. [See Cranium ] 

HEAD'LAM), .i point of land ljlug fur , 

ther out to sea than the rest IIkap-: 

PAN it, in Husimndij, the upper part of 

land left for the turning of tin* plough | 

IlKAlRMNFK, 111 a ship, thosi lopes of all 1 
ills lch xt to _ ids nl le , 

wlrnh the sails are made fast to the jnrds , 

IIkad-kah. 8, those which In long to tin* 

foremast and bowspilt 11 rad-ska, a! 

great wave or billow of the sea (tuning 1 
right ahead of the ship ns she is m 

her < ounce Head-S'j all, that part of a 

bridle that, goes about the head , also, a | 
kind of halter. — Head-quartkiih, the j 
(punters or place of residence of the com- 
mander in chief of an army j 

IIKAli'INU (harm, to hear* <7er),onoof 
the five senses, of which the ear is the 

organ See Ear IIkarino Trumpet, 

an instrument for com entratlng so xnd and 
conveying it to t lie ear It should he so 
construited that the whole of the vibra- 
tions will he concentrated, b> reflection, 
into a focus at the smaller end ; lmt the 
precise form *s not very important, as the 
chief advantage is derived from mntlning 
the sound 1>> continual reflection, and pre- 
venting It from spreading laterally 
HEART (hers Oer ), in Anatomy, a 
hollow muscular organ, the futictlon of 
which is to maintain the circulation of 
the blood The human heart is formed of a 
firm thick muscular tissue, composed of 
fibres interlacing with eai h other, and is 
supplied with nerves and vessels, which 
are termed coronary Its coronal y ari cries 
branch off from the not ta, and the coronary 
veins return the blood In the right auricle 


Its nerves are branches of the eighth and 
gieat intercostal pairs. It is divided it* 
tin* middle by a strong partition, and on 
each side by two cavities, called ventricles, 
one the right or pulmonic, and the other 
the left or systemic Attached to the base 
of the heart are two aancles, so called from 
their resemblance to an ear In the right 
aurn le there are four apertures . two of the 
i nut uivce , one of the coronary vein, and 
one an opening into the right ventricle. 
There art* live apertures in the left auricle : 

tour pulmonary veins Em h ventricle has 
two orifices one from the auricle, and an- 
olher Into tin* artery The ventricles are 
supplied with valves : those at the arterial 
owning heiug.fi om tin ir form, c ailed semi- 
lunar , those* at theoritheof the right aurl- 
t le, tru nip id, and those it the oiiflieof the 
lefi auricle, mifial Tin valve at the termi- 
nation of the vena cam mftrn n.just within 
tin* auricle, is called tin i a Ire of Kn^tuchuti 

paifs of the body by the vuia cavie into 
i he right auricle, whence it is forced into 
the right ventricle , ftom this it passes, l>y 
the pulinonan artery, into the lungs, it 
let urns fiom the lungs, by the pulmonary 
veins, into the left auricle. It pushes from 
t lie left, aurn le into i In left ventricle , and 
thence, by the aorta, l hrough the general 
c in illation The dilat.it ion of the heart is 
called diastole , Its i on traction, systole The 
alternate i outrai lion and dllatat Ion of the 
heart art entirely involuntary, and depen- 
dent on the nervous system. It has been 
i .ilculated that tiicdailv work of an ordinal j 
human heart, in propelling the blood, is I 
equal to thi lifting 124 tons a foot high. 

HEAT was formerly supposed to he a 1 
subtli foim of matter. It is now believed to , 
he a peculiar motion of the particles of mat- j 
tei , and the laws of Its communication are 
considered to he the same as those of the . 
coiimiunii.it ion of motion It has a definite | 
imahauK.il value, and it may he converted 
into nnihariicnl effect, whilst mechanical 
( ffeet may he con vet ted into heat. This is 
termed the dynamical theory of heat, which 
has only been experimentally established of 
late years Tin* result of Dr. Joule’s ex- 
jierlments Is, that each Fahrenheit degree 
of tempera! uie is equivalent to the lifting 
of 772 lbs one foot high, and these amounts 
of heat and power are capable of being re- 
ciprocally converted into one another. The 
unit of measurement is styled afoot-pound 
The immediate consequence of heating a 
body Is to increase Its bulk, as If each mole- 
cule was endowed with a repulsive force, so 
that solids become fluids, and fluids, by a 
further increase of temperature, become 
gases Tiie only exception to this law ap- 
pears to be on the conversion of ice into 
water, the liquid in ttiis ease occupying 
less bulk than the solid The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometeis depends on 
the dilatation of bodies by heat IlodieH 
conduct heat on very different degrees , 
gold and silver for example being good con 
dm tors, and atmospheric air a bad couduc 
tor J t has also been found that in the same 
body its conductivity diminishes as its tern 
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I perature increases The diffusion of boat. 

! amongst the particles of fluids and gases 
I has been termed eonvection As it whs 
found that different bodies required verj 
■ different quantities of heat to raise them 
' to the same temperature (water for example 
i requiring twice as much heat to raise It to 
I a given temperature as an equal weight of 
mercury), it was said that tiiej had different 
I capacities for heat, and the ratio of the i.i- 
pneitj of any body to that of another, 
i assumed as a standard, was termed the -pe- 
1 rifle heat of that hod} The term latent heat 
was applied to that heat wide h was lost to 
the thermometer when a solid hod} was 
liquefied, or a liquid hod} converted into a 
gas it was thought that this heat remained 
i combined in some mysterious way with the 

the heat which disappeais undei the cir- 
i umstances leferred to is exhausted in the 
work of tearing the molecules apart Heat 
1* also radiated, that Is, it moves through 
spate like light, in all directions. Bodies 
possess (ills power of radiation in different 
degiees, and it appears that the more 
h igh i \ polished the surface the less is the 
radiation The sun is the great sou rc e of 
heat on our globe . hut It is well know n that 
friction and perc ussion also generate heat. 
It lias hern found by experiment that t lie 
quail tit} of heat produced 1»} flit turn Is 
always proportional to tin quantit} of work 
expended, and tilts applies both to solids 
and liquids Chemical action, electrical 
at non, and vital in Lion, also product heat 
]u these cases It probably arises from the 
t lashing together of tin* particle- of matler 
umh r the influence of < hemic al aflinlt} 

HEATH, the c niunion name of plants be- 
longing to the genus Luca, met ord En - 
racin', of whu h more than 250 species me 
known Some of them are natixesof Euiope, 
but the greater part are found in South 
Afilca, and are greally admired on at count 
of their lasting verdure, their light foliage, 
anti the elegance of I heir flowers. 

HlSAV'Y SPAR, native sulphate of ba- 
ryta, a mine! al common in milling dls- 
trlt ts 

HKBDOTVI'A DAILY ( helnloma *, a week : 
Gr ), a mem her of a chapter oi coin cut, 
whose dut} It is to offlt late in tlie choir, 
rehearse the anthems and ptn\ t rs, and per- 
foi m other services during tin* week, whit li, 
on extraordinary occasions, are performed 
1»> the superiors 

HKB'ILAISM, an Idiom or manner of 
speaking peculiar to the Hebrew language 

HE' BILEW, the language spoken by the 
ancient Jews The hooks of the Old Testa- 
ment are the only remains of the ancient 
Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of 

Chnldaic, «fec Epistlr to the He- 

bkews, a canonical book of the New Tes- 
tament, attributed to St. Paul. It. was 
addressed to the Christian Jews of Pa- 
lestine. 

HECATOMB (hekatomhP . from hekaton, 
a hundred , and bom, an ox : Gr.), amongst 
the Creeks, a sacrifice consisting of a hun- 
dred oxen offered upon some xeiy extraor- 
dinary occasion. 

HECTARE, a French superficial measuie, 


containing lOOares, and equal to 2*47 Eng- | 
lish statute acres ! 

HECTIC FEWER (hens, habit : Gr),1n j 
Medicine, a continued fexer, accompanied | 
1»\ dehilii}, a small quick pulse, paleness, 
loss of appetite, excessive perspiration and , 
emanation It is, in some degree. Inter- . 
mif tent, but the sweating is not followed 
b} the relief It brings in other febrile 

sumption. 

HECTOGRAMME {hekaton, a hundred* 
Gr , and gramme), a French weight, con- , 
taming 100 grammes or 154*14 grains troj { 
HECTOLITRE {heuatori, a hundred Gr ; I 
and litre), a French measure of capacitx for j 
liquids, containing 100 litres or 6102 8 t libh i I 
iu< lies, that is, rather less than our quart | I 
H KC'TOM KTIth (hi katon, a hundred Gr . 
and mPtre), a Freneh measure, equal to 100 
metres or 3937 0091 English inches i 

HEDENBEHG'ITE, In Mineralogy, a sili- 
cate of lnne and lion, occurring in masses, , 
composed of shining plates, which break 
into rhombic fragments It w*as first ana- 1 
l}/ed by Hedonberg, in Sweden 
HED'ERA (ivv Lat ), in Botany, a genus 1 
of shrubby climbing plants, nat ord Am- 1 
haccfc, comprising the different kinds of 
ivy. i 

HED'GEnOG, the Ennaceu * European 
a small harmless nocturnal animal whu li 
feeds on worms. Insects, Ac It belong- ; 
to the family -f moles, and Is remarkable i 
for the power of rolling itself into a globe, i 
protected externall} b\ its own prickles, 
when in danger. It is often kept In houses 
foi the purpose of destroying co« kroaches i 
Its popular name ‘nichin’ is probably a ! 
cori uprioii of the Ijattn word ‘erinaccus ’ i 
HEGI'llA (the flight Arab), the epoi h ! 
of the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
July 16. ad 622, whence e.iRtern nations 1 
date then } ear of 354 day s 
HEIGHTS, MEASUREMENT OF. [See 1 
IlYPaOMKTRY] I 

HEIR AT-LAW thteres * Lat), the per- I 
son to yyhom the real estate of an intestate i 
descends According to tiie laxx of Eng- i 
land, if there are several children, the 
eldest son will take the real estate on the 
death of his fathei intestate If there are 
no son-, hut sex rial daughters, the pro- 
perty will be divided amongst them equally. 

[See Dbhckxt.] Hrir-apparknt and 

Hkir-pkkrumptivk, terms applied to the 
.slhle successor to a crown or a dignity. 
The heir-apparent can only be deprived of 
the succession by his own death ; the heir- 
presumptive may lose his right to succeed 
b} a nearei heir coming into existence 
Tlius, the eldest son of a king of Great 
Britain Is the heir-apparent to the crown; 
the next hi other oi an unmarried king is 
the helr-presumptlve, whose right would 
be displaced if the king married and bad a 
child 

HKIR'LOOM, any personal chattel, such 
as a picture or a piece of plate, w’hich, 
under a will or settlement, is directed to 
pass along with an estate. Heirlooms are 
onl} protected in the hands of tenants for 
life They belong absolutely to the first 
person yy ho lins a vested estate of inherit 
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mire, on whose death Intestate they go to 
! h is execute r 

I HELI'ACAL (hfhakos, relating to the 
I sun , from h?hos, the huii (h ), in Ancient 
| Astronomy, an epithet applied to tlinising 
| or Retting of the star-v, or, more strictly 
speaking, to their emeislon nut of and im- 
! nicrslon into the ravs and superior spiui- 
j dour of ihe sun A 6 tar rises hcliarally 

t lie sun, and on that account 
gets at such a distant e fioin that luminary 
as to he seen in the morning before its 
rising fSee CosMICAL 1 
HE LI AN'TH l/S t lit hot, the sun , and an- 
t)m'>, a (lower fir), in ltot,inv, .1 genus of 
plants, nat ord Composite , « oiitatuing the 
Jerusalem artnhoke and the garden him- 
tlowei s 

HELIOCKN'TRIC (hflios, t lie sun, and 
lention, a cent re * Gi > In Astronomy, the 
helwicntric longitude of a planet Ik the an* 
gle at the kuh’h milre, formed by the pro- 
jei tioii of its radius ve< tor on the ecliptic, 
and a straight line drawn from thecentic 
of the sun to the Arid, point of Aries The 
helwceuti ic latitude of a planet Is (helm Il- 
lation of a line drawn between the centre 
f file sun and the centre of a planet in the 
plane 

l a planet, the place of the ecliptic in 
wlihh the pl.uiet would appear to aspei- 

I itor plai ed at (he cenhe of the tun [See 

GMKJKNTUIC ] 

HELIOG'RAFHY (hPltos, tlie sun , and 
g raphe, a pu lure Or.), a method of giving 
peimanency to ImageH pioduied l»v the 
ihcmiial cffci ts of light (See Photo- 
uraimiv J 

HKLIOM'ETKR (lotion, the sun; and 
metrim, a liieasmi e Oi ), an instrument for 
measuring the diameter of the heavenly 
bodies 

HK'blOSfiOPE (hflios, the sun, and s/co- 
peo, 

telescope, peculiarly fitted foi vlewimr Hie 
Run without pain or injury to the eye-* 
HK'LIONTAT (Mhos, the huii , and status, 
-lauding (h i, an Instrument employed in 
-urveying for refiecting a sunbeam from 
one spot to another 

HE'LIOTROl’E (Mhos, the Run. and 
trope, a turning round • Or), In Mmei alogy , 
a sub-species of rhoiuboidai quart/, of a 
deep gieeu tolour. JtlH usually variegated 
with blood-red or j’ellowlsh dots, and Is 

more o: less translui ent Aiso, tlie name 

of Borne sweet-scented shrubs. belonging to 
tlie genus ITeliotroimm, nat. ord Itoiagi- 

II area' 

HELISPHKRTCAL (helue, a spiial , and 
sphana, a sphcie; Gi ), spiral Tlie hrlv- 
spliencal line Is the rhomb line in naviga- 
tion , »o railed because on the globe it 
winds round tlie pole spirally, coming 
iieaier and nearer to it, hut never termi- 
nating in it. 

HK'LIX (a spiral ■ Or ), in Anatomy, tho 
whole circuit of the auricle, or external 

bonier of the ear In Arolii lecture, r 

spiral line, or something that winds; as, 
a winding staircase, or a small volute 
under the flowers of the Corinthian capi- 
tal In Zoology, a very large genus of 


gas tern pod molluscs, bearing sheila. [Sea 
Snail] 

HEI/LEHORE (helleboros : Or), the Belle- 
borne nujei, or Christmas rose, an exotic 
plant, belonging to the nat ord. Melan- 1 1 
tharecF, the medical properties of which de- | 
pend 011 a pet uiiar alkaloid called veratrlu. 1 
A minute quantity applied to the nose ex- 1 
cites violent sner/mg Theancientscsteein- 1 
etl it as a powerful remedy in mauiac.il ’[ 
cases , lit present it is exhibited principally 1 
.is an alterative , and it is iccominemled in I 
dropsies and some cutaneous diseases. | 
There is also tho whit* hellebore, a poi- 1 
Kououtt plant, of tiie genus V eratrum 1 

IlEL'LKfilC, .1 division of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of languages, embracing an- 
eh nt. and model 11 Giei k , , 

HEL'LENIKM (JJi lienee, tlie Greeks : Or.), 1 
a plir.ise peculiar to tlie dock tongue. , 

HELLl.N IS'TIC (same <len r ), a narrit j 
given to that dialect, of tiie Greeks used by 1 

ed , 

in tlie introduction of foreign words, hut 
little disguised, ami of exotic metaphors and 
Idioms, hut they used the ordinary Greek 
Inflci thins in gieat number 

HELM (Oer), an instrument suspended 
along the hmd part of a slop’s stern-post, 
where it turns upon hingi s to the right or 
left, sen lug to direi t t lie course of a \ esscl, 
as tlie tall of a fish guide-, its bodv M’lie 

rudder, the tillci, and the wlie< I , exiept 111 [ 
small vessels, in whuh tlie wheel Is un- 
necessary. There are Heveral phrases lr ! 
nautical language relating to the helm : as, 
up the helm, put tlie tiller to the weathei 
hide, down the helm, put it to tlie lee side , 
helm amidships, or right the helm, put it 
even with tlie middle of the ship, port the j 
helm, pul it to the left side , starboard the , 
helm, put It to the right side ! 

HK 1 /MET or HELM (helmt orhelm • Oer), I 
defensive aiinoiir tor the head, whuh was : 
also called a headpiece, and a casque An ! 
open helmet left the fate unguarded, but , 
sometimes had bais from the foioliead to 
the (bin. A rlosid helmet covered the 
head.facc.aml neck, having slits for seeing 
objects, and pei (orations to admit air ; its 
visor (mser, to take atm • Fr ), lifted up by 
means of pivots over tlie ears. A beaver 
(bn rear, a drinker : AY.), covered the mouth 
and ehlu, and either lifted up by revolving | 
on the same pivots as the \ isor, or let down 
bv other pivots near tho jaws; it enabled 
I be wearer to eat and drink with ills j 
lieirnct on. The helmets of tiie Greeks and 
Romans were open The modern cavalry I 

generally wear helmets The helmet is 

used In lleraldrv, by way of ciest over the ! 
shield or coat of arms, and expresses tho 1 
diflVrentdegiri-of nobility by U10 different i 
manner in whuh it is borne ! 

HELMINTHOL'OGY (helmms, a worm, 
and logos, h discourse. Or), the natural 
history of worms [See EvtozoaJ t 

H E'LOTS (Jleilbtes Or.), certain slaves in 
Sparta, who, it is Baid, were originally in- I 
habitants of tlie town of Helos, but were 
carried off and reduced to slavery by tlie 
Hemclidii}, about 1000 bo They differed I 
from other Greek slaves in not belonging 
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individually to separate masters, hut equator divide* the sphere Into two parts, 
being the property of the state, which called the northern and the southern h&mi- 
alone had t lit* disposal of their lives and sphere s The horizon also divides the 
I fieedom Other accounts of iheir migin sphere Into two pai is, called the upper and 
h t v henn&phne* Tlie term hemisphere is 

' II EI.VET'K’, mi epithet designating wliat also used for a map or prnjet tion of half 
pertains to tin Helve! u , the am lent mhahi- the terrestrial globe, or half tlie (elestial 
tants of Svvii/erlaml, or to tlie modern spheie, '* *’ '• id is then often nil led 

states and inhahitants of the Alpine le planisphere 

pious , as, tin U el retie confederacy, «fcc H K M IKIMIKUOI'DAL (same deru\), In 

IT KM'AriTATH or HAiM' \CH ATE Onnma, (>eotueLr\ ,»u appellation giv en to whatever 
blood, and w /mb 5 *,, agate (lr ), in Minera- approaches to the figure of a hemisphere, 
logv , a specie* of agate, of a blood colour but Is not exactly one. 

H KM'ATINK or H KM'VTINE Ounma, HEMMBTJOH {hfmutuhvm. ■ from htmi, 

, blood , tin olo * alf , ui stu hot Or), in Pt 

prlmiple of logwood it is of a pale , lmlf a verse, or a verse not cotnph ted 

and a bitterish taste In reading (oniiuou English vet se, a shot t 

II EM'ATITK | See II kmatite] pause lb required at the tnd of each lieim- 

H EMEU AEO'PIA Oumera, the day, and sin h 

i Or), m Medicine, iimturnul HEM'i.OCK, the name of plants helong- 
mdness, a disease which consists in in- | Ing to the umbelliferous genus Coni tint C 
Hbilitv to ste In the evening, though the : viaaUatuin, the gt enter hemlock, is pol- 
sight is perft * t enough hi the day-time At 1 sonmis , the alkaloid Coma emploved in 
siiiisi t, obj( cis appear to person*, atllicted medium* is extr.u ted from it In Canada, 
Hi i Ins ( nniplaint us if eo\ ered with an the Abies canadensis, a coniferous tree, 
i-li ci cd . cha ght 

i a delist t loud, whit h appears to lute?- witli a diameter of thiee feet, is called 
vene between tin* eves and surrounding Hemlock. It is an elegant tree with droop- 
objetfs Win n brought liiio a loom faintly mg branches. The bark is much used m 
lighted bv a < audit, when others c an sen tanning 

tolerably well, they can scarcely dlstern HEMP ( hanf G/er.), the fibres of the 
anv objei l . mil b» moonlight tin n sight is * ~ ‘ spie 

j pared for spinning In the same wav as flux, 

H KMEItOPM.M.lK ( hfinera , a day ; and ] and Is made mlo strands or yarn for ropes 
hall it, beautiful <•> i, in Hot my, a genus j 'I he plant Is suppostd to be i native of 
of huibous-i noted plants, nat ord LUuuue, India, but lias long been naturalized in 
I mi Imlmg i he ihiv lily of our gardens Europe, m manv parts of which it is grow n 

i H EM'I, a titei iv until nsi d m t he i otnpo- extensively Only the uiarser kinds of 
sltion of several terms borrowed from that ( hemp aie employed in making cordage , the 
! laiiguuge It signifies half, hi mg I he same i (Inei being used foi eloth, wnli h, though 
as sc//i/ .iiid tlemi thus , In iniph'ifui is a jci- i tit apable of reieiving tlie delicacy of 

linen, is incomparably stronger, equally 
halt ,i verse, henimn U, a se/wi-cn cle i >im eptible of bleat lung, and possessed of 

HEMICRA'N I \ [heimhioma Irom hemi, the ptopetty of improving in colour bv 
half, and hramon, the skull (Jr >, In Medi weal The English hemp i-. mui h supenw 
line, a speiies of he.ul.ii he, which nlfei ts m strength to that whit h grows m anv 
onlv one half w side of the head , other country Next to tins is iht* ltussian, 

II EM lOP'SI A Omni, half, anil Dps, the, from which sacking is usually made A 
eye Or ), In Medium*, a defect of vision, 1 l.u ge quantltv of Russian sheeting, 10.11-1 i 
in w hich the person si*es half, but not the at the pine (Inn my other foreign < lot h, 
whole, of an object isimpoited into Enel mil on account of Its 

HEM ll’l.E'Ul A OieniiplPxia from hiiiu, strength 
half, and plegP, a staoki Oi ), In Medieine, HEN'IMNE, tin* name of plants belong- 
a paralytic. alTeetlon of one side of the mg to the genus lhioscipimus, nat oul 
body | Solanaceee The II outer is a wild British 

H EM 1 1 "TEH A (hfnn, half . anil pteiov, a 1 plant. The root", leaves, and seeds are 
wing Oi ), m Entomology, nn ortlei of poisonous : but, iiom its naieoticqualltles, 
sue kmg insects ; i lui ii tu i/ed bv luviug it is oci islweillv set v icealde in medicine 
iltoinv beak and fom wings, of wlmhilie I ts activ e principle, hyowuamme, like bul- 
uppeiniost are thick at the base, with la.lo ha tht 

tliitinei extremities that Me flat and cross I In. pupil, whuh causes so many 

each other on the top of the back, or me of that vision becomes painful 

uniform thickness throughout, and slope 

at, the sides like a roof. The young undergo UENDKC'AGON ( hendeka , eleven; and 
an liuomplete metamorphosis, the Ian so g»nia, an angle. Or), in Portifliation, a 

having the same form as the adult cxiept place defended by eleven bastious. In 

as to tlie wings The bed-bug and water- Genmetiy, n figure of eleven sides and 
boatman (Notoveda) are examples of this angles. 

order The spei ics are numerous, and often H EN DEGAS YL'LABLEiAmdeA», eleven ; 
beautifully eoioiued, but the oduui is, m and eullnhf , a syllable. Or.), in poetical 
mam , very disagreeable composition, a verse of eleven syllables. 

HEU'ISPIIEHE (hdnurphairion : ftom Among the ancients it was particularly 
hemi, half , and sphatra , a sphere . Or.), In used bv Catullus, uml was well adapted fo 


Wioumiv. one h ilf oi the sphere Tlie elegant trifles. 
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HEN'NA, a dye obtained In Egypt from the seven kingdoms existing In England 
a plant, the Lawsoina mennia, nat. ord. Ly- between the fifth and ninth renturlea 
thracea> The women stain their fingers These kingdoms were severally named, 
and feet an orange rolour with it Tt is l. Kent. 2 Sussex, 1 Wessex ; 4. Essex: 
also used for dyeing skins and textile fa- 5 North uni l»ei land , 6 East-Anglla; and 
hries 7 Mercia The heptarchy was formed by 

HEPAT'IC ( hfpatikof , belonging to the degrees, hut it may be sauJ to have eom- 
Jiver Or.), In Medicine, an epithet for meneed hi 419. when Hengmt arrived on 

whatever belongs to the liver Hepatic the island In 827 Kgbet t was enabled, by 

Artf.ry . 

substance of the liver Hkpatic Duct, the title of King of England; hut, in 1 

the trunk of the hlliar\ pores It runs reality, rhree of the kingdoms, Northum- I 
lrom the Blnus of the liver towards the berland, East Anglia, and Mercia, w*ere I 
duodenum, and Is joined by the cystic due t. still governed by their own kings, though i 
HE*’AT'IC AIR (same deriv), the sul- those kings were his vassals aud trlhuta- 
phnretted hydrogen or sulphide of hydio- ries The kingdoms he actually governed 
gen of modern chemistry 'ere Kent, Rut-sex, Wessex, and Essex 

HEP'ATITK ( hepatite *, belonging to the HKKACLI'DJE (the deseendants of Her- 
liver Or.), a name giyen to the fretid ml- ules. In Oi Heracles) The return of the 
phlde of barium It sometimes occurs in J/eraclidre into Trloponvrsv* is Raid to have 
globular masses, and is either coinpac t or taken place In the year of the world 2682, a 
of a foliated strut turc IJy friction or the hundred years after they were expelled, and . 
application of heat, it exhales a foetid odour dghlv after the destrut tion of Tro\ | 

like that of sulphide of hydrogen HER'ALD ihfirant • Fr >, the title of an J 

HEPATITIS (same derir ). In Medicine, ifflcer, whose duty was, m former times, | 
Intlammation of the liver, of wlmli ilieie to declare war, to challenge in battle and , 
are two kinds, t he acute and ihromc Both oinbat, to prot laiin petite, and to hear 
leqime attentive medical treatment In icssages in w'ar . but is, at present, to eon- 
warm climates, the liver is more likely to uct royal processions, the creations of no- I 

be affected with intlammation than perhaps lllty, and the ceremonies of knighthood , 

any other part of the body , from the addi- to publish declarations of war, not to t he | 
tional work 

jiiration is intended as an auxiliary to to record and blazon armorial heatings, 
pulmonic; hut when any portion of the and to rectify abuses in arms, under the 
body Is subjected to unusual exertion, its authority of the eai l-marshal, by whom he 
size Is Increased* hence the arm of (lie is created The heralds w-ere formed into 
blacksmith is larger than if his employ- a college by Richard III The three chief 
ment were of a less energetic character are called kings-at-arms, the principal of 
Erom 1t.a position, the ll\er cann it he aug- these Is Garter, the next Is Clarcnncujr, and 
men ted in size without inconvenience \ the third Xunuy , the last two are called 
HEPTACHORD ( hejita , seven ; and i provincial kings Besides these there *ire 
chvrdf, a string. Gr.), in ancient Poem, , six lit raids, viz. York, Lancaster, Somerset, 
verses accompanied by music- played on j Richmond, Chester, and Windsor Below 
seven chordB producing different note's these are four pursuivants, vi/. Bluemantle, 
The word whb applied to the lyre when it Rouge Dragon, Jtougecroix, and Portcullis 
li.ul seven strings Heralds, amongst the ancient Creeks and 

HEPTAGON (hepia, seven ; and puma, an I Romans, were held in great estimation, and 
angle Gr.), In Geometry , a figure of seven looked upon as sacred. Those of Greece cap- 
sule- and angles The ntea of a regular ried in their hands a rod of laurel, round 
heptagon is equal to the Rquare of one which tw r o serpents, without crestB, were 

of Its sides multiplied by 3 6.i3')124 In twisted as emblems of peace 

Fortification, a place that has seven bas- HEIt'ALRRY (same dn'iv), the body of 
turns for Its defence. rules relating to armorial bearings, teach- 

HEPTAG'ONAL NTJM'BERB (same ing how to blazon or describe them In 
denv), in Arithmetic, a kind of polygonal proper terms, and how to marshal or dis- 
nuinhers. In wdileli the difference of the pose the different arms In an escutcheon or 
terms of the corresponding arithmetical shield The introduction of armorial bear- 
progression is 5 Thus : lugs, in place of the images mid statues of 

Arithmetical, 1,6, 11,16,21, &c. the Romans (the right to which was known 
Heptagouals, 1, 7, 18, :*4. r . r >, &c. among them by tin* term jws vmapinum). Is 

Each term of the latter is found by adding to be ascribed to the northern tribes who 
the corresponding arithmetical term to its overran Europe on the decline and fall of 
preceding term One of the properties of the empire Although at first strictly mili- 
these numbers Is, that if they are multiplied tary , and Intended to afford a means of re- 
by 40, and 0 is added to the product, the cognlzlngtheknightwho, casod incomplete 
sum is a square number. armour, was unseen, yet, by being trails- 

HEPTAN'DRIA ( hepla , seven ; and anfr, mitted to his posterity, they became badges 
a male : Gr.), the seventh class of the Lin- of civil rank and honour , and, in course of 
nean system of plants, containing those time, other circumstances gave rise to hear- 
wlilch have seven stamens ings whh h were not purely military. TIius, 

HEPTARCHY (hepta, seven ; and archo, on the establishment of the feudal system, 

I govern : Gr.) t a government exercised by the tenants of the king, or the great lords, 
seven persons or a nation divided into se* represented on their shields the services 
ven governments. — Saxon Heptarchy, they owed to their superiors, by way of an 
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acknowledgment of their fidelity, wlieme 
originated rosea, cinquefoil a, spur-roweK, 
bows and arrows, hunting-horns, ships, &t 
When, Inspired with religious enthusiasm, 
the martial youth of almost all Europe left 
their homes, about the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, to conquer the Holy Land, the use of 
coats of arms became more general and n< - 
cessary. In order to distinguish nations, 
armies, and families, the primes and «om- 
manders chose their s\ mbuls, sometimes 
In commemoration of tlie exploits and 
events of the campaign, or of the dignity 
of the commander, and sometimes liom 
the cause in wlih ii they were engaged 
This probably Introduced, or at least made 
more common, the figure of tliecrosb, wlm h 
Is borne in a diversity of forms in likt 
manner, when tournaments were in \en ted, 
tliey are supposed to ha\e ►rl \ «*u rise to 
tin* f esse, pale, bend, and othei ordinaries, 
winch represented the fillets or lists of 
different kinds whUli wete worn by tin 
combatants and those who attended And 
it was from tlie practice of a herald's de- 
scribing and recording the names, arms, 
and proofs of nobility, of tlie knights at 
tournaments, that the science took its 
name In In raldie science, arms are said to 
bt of pretentuon or dominion That is, mt- 
t tonal, or of community, as those of episto- 
P il sees, cities, &r , of conce#ition, that. <s, 
augmentation of honour, being granted 
l»y sovereign-; of alliance, being derived 
ft om the union of families And of n«- 
#it nipt ton. being adopted according to the 
< apt k e of indlv iduals In times of chlvaln , 
at in 1 - wi re chiefly display od on the shield oi 
escutcheon, and on the pennon or banner , 
also on sword-hilts, and on the mantle or 
surcoat— which gave rise to tlie term coot 
of arm a The East scetns to have contri- 
buted most of the singular de\ Ices of he- 
raldry The Normans and Prenc h assi- 
duously cultivated heraldry, and reduced It 
to a system in tlie reign of lienrv III of 
England, the vocabulary of heraldry was 
nearly such as It is at present |Kor its 
chief terms see their proper places j 
HERB ( herbu : Lot ), a plant with a soft or 
succulent not woody stalk or stem 
HER'BAL (Baine denr.), a book giving an 
act omit of the nameB, nature, and uses of 
plants, their classes, genera, and species 
HERBA'RIUM ( herba , an herb. Lai) or 
Houtub RioottH (a dry garden Lat.) , a 
collection of specimens of plants carefully 
dried and preserved. The plants should be 
placed between sheets of porous paper as 
soon as possible after being gathered, and 
subjected to pressure The paper should be 
repeatedly changed until the plants are 
quite dry. They should then be mounted 
on sheets of stout paper, either by means 
of a strong solution of gum, or of slips of 
gummed paper. If well prepared, an herba- 
rium is exceedingly useful to the botanist 
The name of the genus and species of plant 
should be written down, the place where it 
was found, the nature of the Boil, and the 
season of the year at which It was procured. 
The specimens may he collected into orders 
and classes, and titled and preserved In a 
poitfollo or cabinet. 


ClfAftUUL [HHKMT5TICAZ 

ilEit'BORIZE (same rfmr.), a botanical 
trim, signify mg to search for plants In 
their native places with a view to their 
examination 

HEIC'fTLES, an old constellation in the 
northern hemisphere 

HEREDITAMENTS Ourreditaa , an inhe- 
ritance Lat >, in Law, lands, tenements, 
and whatever a person may have to himself 
and his heirs, byway of inheritance ; and 
w lileli. If not otherwise bequeathed, descend 
to the hen, and not to the executor Coi- 
pnreal hereditaments are such as affect the 
senses Jmorporeal hereditaments are des- 
t endible rights upon or over corporeal hc- 
redit.uiH nls, as a right of pasture, advow- 
sons, &t 

HER'EKY (ham*™, a choice : Gr), an 
erior m some fundamental doctrine of re- 
ligion, or a private opinion different from 
that of the orthodox church Roman Ca- 
tholics hold all errors to be voluntary, 
whuh are known dev lations from the judg 
ment of the Roman Catholic church A 
diversity of opinion haB always existed on 
certain pouits, and always wdll exist llow 
unreasonable that, on speculative matters, 
men should be bated and persecuted for 
holding those opinions which, after much 
iareful examination, they feel convinced 
are true, by those who, perhaps, scan ely 
understand the nature of what they would 
so tyrannically fom‘ upon others, and who 
ha\e, in many ca«-es, never Doubled them- 
senes about the foundations (if any) upon 
which It rewts. Nothing can be more ah 
surd than to demand what Is not, even if 
we would, in our power to grant— an assent 
to a doetnne as true whh h our mind tells 
us Is false. The adoption of any particulai 
form of religion should he due to a convic- 
tion of its truth, asieri ained bv careful 
inquiry. If a religion be divine, the moie 
it is examined the more satisfai tory it will 
appear 

HER'IOT, in Law, the fine paid to the 
loi d of the manor by copy holders on the 
death of the tenant. It is, usually, the best 
beast of which the tenant dies possessed 

HER'IHSON (a hedgehog Fr,), In Forti- 
fication, a beam or bar armed with Iron 
spikes pointing outwards, and turning on 
a pivot , lived to blot k up a passage. 

HERM A PH'RODITE (Hi nnaphroddos, 
from the mythological fable of llcrme # and 
Aphrodite , that is, Men ury mid Venus), In 
Zoology, a term used to designate the union 
of the two sexes m the same individual, as 
in many of the lower animals In Bo- 

tany, a flower that contains both anthers 
and pistils - In Zoology, hermaphroditism 
Is the exception ; In Botany, it is the mlo 

H E RM EN E U'TI CS ( KenneneuUkon , Bk tiled 
in interpreting: Gr.), the art of finding 
the meaning of an author’s words and 
phrases, ami of explaining it to others. The 
word 1 b seldom used except in reference to 
theological subjects 

HERMET'ICAL SEALING (hermttique, 
liermetical * Fr ), among Chemists, for- 
merly signified the method of closing ves- 
sels, &r , with the materials of whicli they 
are made ; thus, glasB with glass, and metal 
with metal. The barometer tube is hermet t- 
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i rally seated at one eml, by melting the glass, 
j and causing if to run together, so as com- 
I pletely to close the aperture. The phrase 
I la now employed to higmfy such a closing 
of a vessel as prevents access of air to the 
1 Intenor 

i HKR'MIT (erfmiUs, from erfmns, a de- 
j fieri Gr ), a pci son who pauses his tune In 
I total seclusion from the world The term 
Is usualh applied to one who lives in soh- 
| rude foi the purpose of religious contein- 
1 platlon ami devotion In the early ages of 
l Christianity hermits were very numerous, 
i <uid the\ still abound amongst M.ihom- 
uiedans and Buddhists 
I Hhll'MlT (Ml ADS, marine rriistacems 
I belonging to the family Faquude p The 

thorax is cohered witli a haul r nM, hut 
tin 

lh< e protect themselves bv 
abode in the cast-ofT iirn- 

valv 

drag about with them when they ate in 
scare h of food. From the red colour of 
some spe< ios they are frequently called 
soldier crab's. 

HEll'Nl V (Lot , fmtn hr runs, a sprout. 
Gr ), in burgery, a rupture a tumour 
formed hy the displat ement of part of the 
intestines or omentum, which protrudes 
hy a natural or arc ldontal opening from the 
cavity in winch if is contained When the 
purls cannot be reduced, oi returned into 
the ... 

he strand alated ; in that case, the passage 
through the intestines Is interrupted, and, 
unless the gut can be repine ed bv an opera- 
tion, death will soon ensue As soon as 
nnv person perceives that lie is affected 
with a hernia, he should have leeouise to 
medical advire, for the disease is then in 
late most favourable for treatment 
When the 

subjected ton constant compression, which 
Is effected bv means of a truss 

ITF'RO, in Dugan Alj ilmlogy, an illus- 
trious mortal, supposed to partake of im- 
mortalitv, and affti Ills death to be placed 
among the gods Tliete is no trace of 
hero-worship in Homer it seems to have 
begun alter ills time; and those who fell at 

honours were paid Hjsro, m a poem oi 

romance, the principal personage, or tin* 
one who has the principal share in the ac- 
tions related , as, Achilles in the Iliad, 
Ulysses in the Odyssey, &<• - -Heroic; 
Aon, that age or period of the world in 
which the heroes or demigods a»e supposed 
to have lived. The In role eolnc ides u itli 
the fabulous age — -Heroic Vhrmr, hexa- 
meter verse, so called because it is used by 
poets in their heron poems 

HKK'ON (Ft ), a name given to wading 
birds of the genus A » ilea They are allied 

gutshed hy the middle claw on each foot 
being serrated. The best known specie's 
witli us is the Ardea cinerea, an inhabitant 
of heronries which were formerly more* 
numerous than at present, when falconrv 
has gone out of fashion. Herons are very 
expert Ushers, and take prey el flier by 


wading after it where the water is shallow, 
or hy diving from tire air when the object 
of their pursuit appears near the surface. 
They digest an enormous quantity of food 
in a short time 

IIERTKS tGr ; from herpo, J creep on) 
in Medicine, a term applied to sevei.il 
! cutaneous eruptions, from their tendency 
to spread or creep from one part of tin 
-kin to another One species is called tit 
tfrs, .mother, shingle * , and another, tin* 
ringworm . from its spreading in concentric 
circles They ire generally seen in small 
distinc t cltistres, accompanied with itching, 
and terminating In scuify scales. Tins 
j d i -.ease* takes various names, according t<> 
its form or tho pait affected These erup 
turns differ from erysipela a b\ an absence of 
I tumefaction, and by the natural appearance* 

] of the skin between tho < rops of eruption , 
and they are dlvtlngiitshed from other m- 
i m liar eruption- hy the vesli nlar form of 

pcaraiuc by their regular progress, and 1 j 
liiuiic d diiiitloii j| 

HEItPETol/OOY (herpeUm, a reptile , and : i 
Ingob, h discourse Gr ), that part of Natural 
TIi-tory which treats of reptiles ; a division 
<>r the sub-kingdom VertebraU. This class 
of animals is di-MnguUhcd hy having tin* 
heart so construe ted as to transmit only a ( 
part of the blood to the lungs, the remainder j 
being sent hack through the body unpu ! 
rilled • the animal lie, it and muscular 

5 RrpHht i 

tlirin the Mammalia. They are miked, that 
is to say without hair or feathers, helne 
clothed only with scab's or hard bom 
plates. Reptiles an ', with few exceptions 
ompaiouH, and do not incubate They an 
destitute of the teats wlmh are Charac 
teristic of mammals Excluding the am 
phihia (frogs, toads. tic), which are n 

.itlles are 

divided into five orders —1 Sauna , Lr/ 
Aims 2 ophuita , Stakes 3 Chelan in. 
Turtles and Tortoises 4 Emydmaun , 
Crocodiles and Allioatohs 5. Amphu 
btruia Fossil remains of some very large oi 
i curious forms of reptiles have been found 
[8<*o Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactyle] 

| HHR'IUNd (henna, from heer, annum* 

Gi • , mi account of their vast numbers), the 
, t'lupca liar eng us, a malacopteryglous fish 
A grand shoal of many millions, divided In- 
to columns of five or six miles In length, 
and about four in hi cadi li, appears at the 
Shetland isles in June, where tiiey brain It 
ofT In all directions Their progiesu i„ 
marked hy the number of biids which bil- 
low them to prov upon them Those which 
at rive at the British coasts are to he found 
lutin' giuatest tiunihu off Yarmouth, the 
mart for herrings Their migration is not 
from one latitude Into another, hut from <c 
deeper to a shallower part of the ocean, 

the pioper amount of heat, light, and oxy- 
gen f8ce FimikrifsI 
HERSE or HEItKl I, I. 'ON (hersc, a harrow 
Fr i, in Fortification, a portcullis armed with 
spikes, to block up a gateway or impede the 
mart h of an enemy 

HES'PEItTJS or V15S' PER, in Astronomy, 
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! the planet Venus when It wets after the 

1 Hill 

IIKT’KItOtJLITK {heteroUUug fioin hete- 
tm f, hi lit i wisp , and klttw, I Inflict fir i, in 
(inutitnai, a word which is Irregular or 
anomalous, cither in dec lension or conjuga- 
te )i dev i ires from the forma of 

uiilei 

HET'EUODOX iheterodoxas from heteios, 
. different , andd^xu, opinion . dr.), the* oppo- 
site of orthodox , .1 milder term than liertti 
(i d, Imr of st| in i ini import 
IIKTERO(.'AM< >US </u terns, diffeient and 
ri'inws, mairiuge fir i, in Botnnya term ap- 
plied Lo flu* flowers of the compontfr, when 
-nine of the lion t- of a tapit ilium an both 
-t aminiferous and pistilliferou- wlnl-t 
others are onlv pisttllifcrouh.or liave neither 
stamens nor pistils 

HEI'EROU'LNBOUS t/i»7ci(is, another, 
m no s. kind G> ), that w ln< it is composed of 
unlike pints, opposed to how oyi neons 
HKTKKOi’in I/LOIIS Oieteros, different , 
.aid phullon , a leaf fir), in Botanj, pro- 
ducing leaves of several forms 
HEX' AGON (hex, six , and yon in, an angle 
Hi ), in Geometry, a figure of six sides and 
angles Its area is the sqit.u e of one of the 
<qual sides multiplied by 2 5i)807(> 
IIEXAGYN'I \ (her, six ; and gunt, a fe- 
male Or ), in Botany, an ordei of plants in 
the* LlnntBan svstem, comprehending those 
.\ it li six pistils in the flower 
HEXAHK'BBON < hex, six; and hedra, a 
, base dr), in Gemnetiv, one of the five 
icgular solids, the cube The other four 
| are, the tetrahedron or pyramid, iheoitu 
1 hedron, the dodecahedron, arid the Icosa- 
hedron 

IIEX AM'ETEIt (hexametms from hex, 
-ix , and metron, a measuie Qr.), hi an- 
, < lent poetry, a verse consisting of six feet, 
the first four of which may be cither dac- 
t\ls or spondees, the fifth must regularly 
be a dact j I, and the sixth alwaj s a spondee 
, Piie poems of llomer and Virgil are In tins 
v ei Be 

HEXAN'DRIA {hex, six, and antr, a 
male • dr ), in Boiany , one of the Lin mean 
classes, comprehending those plants which 
have six stamens in each flower 
HKX'AHTY LE ( hexasrnlo s • from hex, six , 
.uid stutos, a column dr ), in Architecture, 
■i building with bIx columns in front 
1 HIATUS [Lat ), an unpleasant opening 
of the mouth, when vowels end and begin 
words, also an. v deficiency In a mantis* ilpt 
w Inch destroys the connection 
HI'BKRNACLK < hdtenniculuni , wintei 
, quarters : Lat ), Liunaius’s name fur a bulb 
; or a bud, in winch the embno of afutuie 
plant Ib enclosed by a sc al\ covering, aud 
protected from injune- during winter. 

I HIBERNATION. [See DOUMANT] 

, UIBIS'CUR, a genus of plants, liat ord 
Malvacetr, containing main spec les that are 
cultivated cm account of then handsome 
flowers The muLablcrose (11 rom-sniensts' 
and the Hvriau hibiscus (11. syruicus) an* 
examples 

HRJK'ORY, tlie name of some Noitli 
American trees, belonging to the nat ord 
1 uylandacea r, aud tlierefore allied to the 


(Ctirya alba' and the smooth bark hickory 
iC glatn a > arc tall and slender forest trees, 
having an average height of more than 100 
ft et The* wood 1 b heavy and much used 
where strength is requited It Is much 
pi i/ed for heat mg purposes, and n contains 
a i niiKnlerable quantity of potash. The 
kt i . if *1 ol the nut of C albav* eaten, but that 
of the other species is very bitter The 
I*ekkan nut. another North American face, 
Is (\irya ohrirforinis 

HID AT/GO (m>ii of something Span', » 
term in Spain for a person of gentle birth 
Fnial g<> Is the equivalent teim in Portugal 

HIDE, a word formerly used m laml- 
mcuBure, for sin h a space as might be 
ploughed with one plough , or as much a- 
would maintain a family 

Hl'DEBOITND, in Karrierv, a term foi a 
disease ill horses and cattle in winch the 

skin cleaves To the side Also a term in 

Botany, a tree being •c.ucl to be hnltbointd, 
when the hark is bo close or firm as to nu 
pede the* grow tli 

HI'ERARCHY thierntchia from laercn .*., 
a piievt . and urehn, I gov ern (it ), a term 
applied sonictiraes to the supposed polity, 
or social constitution, among angels Also 
c c le ulx 

nation of rank among the different order* 
of the clergy 

H lEltOGLYPH'D’H (hi craghtp hikos from 
hu eel , id ( jlupho , I c 

-lie expression of ideas by representations 
of v istble objects ; a word specially applied 
to the sculptured w-ritings of the ancient 
Egyptians Those were whollj undecipher- 
able for many age-, bur Dr \oung dis- 
covered the true k, and Ohampolluiii pursued 
it with perseverance and ingenuity Tliev 
are supposed to have consisted of three dif 
ferent c haraelers — 1 Tin* hieroglypliu ,% 
properly ho called, winch were represents 
turns of the objects themselves, eithei 
cntlie or aluidged, and were divided into 
tlie figurative proper, figurative conventional, 
nndfiguratiieabiidged 2 Charm tersrepie- 
scntlug idc*as bv visible objects utced as 
sy inbols , thus, a tumult., by a limn riirowlng 
arrows, &c Rometimes tho connection 
l»etwc*eu i he* type and antitype is obvious , 
in otliers it cannot in* traced These cha- 
racters have been railed symbolical ihe 
Greeks tennecl them hieroglyphics. 8 Cha- 
i actors lepreseutmg souuds, and termed 
phonetn it is supposed they were like- 
nesses oi animals or object* whose names 
began with the letters or sounds; writers 
were not confined to the use of one repre- 
sentative for each letter. Besides hiero- 
glyphic*, tlu Egv ptiaua used hieratic and 
demotic chat actors, which were conver- 
sions of tlie hieroglyphics into a current 
hand, the Inttei nearly alphabetical Tlie 
Mexie an-., when i ho Spaniards invaded their 
( oimiry, used hieroglyphic or picture wri- 
ting, but they had no alphabet. 

HIEROGlt A M'MATISTS (hierogravima- 
tens • from hieios, sacied , and grummateus, 
ascribe : Or ), in Antiquity, priests amongst 
the Egyptians who presided over learning 
and religion. Their duty was to take care ! 
of the hieroglyphics, and expound reli- | 
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gious mysteries and opinions. They were 
also skilled m divination, and were honour- 
ed with many exemptions from tivil duties 
and taxes 

HIERONI'CES (hier omit? s • from hieros, 
sacred , and rnkf , victory : Or ), in Antiquity, 
a conqueror at the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Neimmn Karnes 

HIEROPHAN'TKS (hierophantis . fiom 
hteros, sacred ; and phamo, I sliow . Or.), 
the priest wlu> initiated candidates at the 
Eleusinian mysteries He was required to 
be a citizen of Athens ; and held the office, 
which was of considerable Important e, for 
life 

HI'GHNERR, a title of honour Kiven first 
to bishops, then to princes. The kings of 
England, before James I , were not ad- 
dressed with the title of ‘majesty,’ blit that 
of in gh ness only. At present the chlldien of 
crowned heads are generally styled loyal 
highness, a title first assumed bv the Duke 
of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII Those 
of the emperors of Austria and Uus-ia are 
st\ led imperial highness All other ponces 
are addressed as serene highnr^, 

H HilI-PllIERT, the head of the Jewish 
priesthood Moses conferred this dignity 
upon ids brother Aaron, in whose family it 
detrended without interruption After the 
subjugation of the Jews bv the St it ui Idas, 
the L’tolemies, and the Romans, it was 
often arbitrarily lonferied by their foreign 
masters Tin* importance of the high- 
priest’s office is indicated by the splendour 
and costliness of ins garment, whu h was 
among the most beautiful works of ancient 
art 

HPLUM (a trifle : Lot), in Botany, the 
part bv which the ovule is milled to the 
cord that attn ciies it to the placenta In 
many ripe seeds Hie hllum is marked by a 
scar. 

HINDOO'S, the Aryan Inhabitant* of Hie 
15 i-r Indies; apeopledistinguislied for I heir 
humanity, gentleness, Imlustij, and know- 
ledge of the polite arts, at a time when most 
of their Asiatic neighbours were yet onlv 
In the first stages of civilization, when tin* 
Greeks were in obscurity, and the nations 
of Europe were In a state of barbatiMii. 
In earlier times, before they were op- 
pressed by a foreign yoke, tbev had readied 
a high degree of civilization; and their 
country lias been considered as the cradle 
of tiic arts and sciences [See Bhahminihm 
and Cahtk] 

HI Pl’OCEN'TAITR < hippokentauros : from 
Inppos, a horse , and kentanros, a centaur: 
Or i, m ancient table, a mounter, half man 
and half horse. The hippocevtavr differed 
from the centaur in this, that the latter 
rode on an ox, and the former on a horse, 
as the name Imports 

HIP' POO HAS, a medicinal drink, com- 
posed of wine with an infusion of spices and 
other ingredients ; used as a cordial. 

HIPPOC'KATKR’ SLEEVE, in old Phar- 
macy, a conical bag, made of a square piece ! 
| of flanne), and used for straining syrups ; 
i and decot tloiis 

HI P'Po DROME (hijipodromos : from hip- 
pos, a horse , ami dromos, a course . Or ), in 
i Antiquity, a ct urse for chariot and horse 


! races The most celebrated was that at 
■ Olympia, finished by Constantine, and one 
which still fills with astonishment the tra- 
veller who visits the Turkish capital. 

IJ I P'POGltlEF ( luppogriffe Ft ), a fabu- 
lous monster, com pounded of a horse and a 
griffin In Aimsto’s ‘Orlando Furloso,’ the 
Knight Ruggiero is sent on a hlppogi lif to 
the moon. 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS or Rivkk HonsB 
(hippopotamus from hippos, a hois<«, and 
potamos, a river* Gr >, a gigantU pachyder- 
matous quadruped, equal r<> the rhinoceros 
in strength, and inferior only to the ele- 
phant in Bize, being from 12 to 20 feet Jong . 
il is supposed to be the Iiehemoth of Job. I 
Tlie head is very large, the legs are short I 
and tlm k, and tin* short tusks are harder and 1 
winter than those of t lie i lephant It-, hide 
is so tide k that it is bulletproof it lives 1 
chiefly in water, and walks at the bottom, | 
raising Its bead occasionally for inspiration j 
It feeds on grain and vegetables, and, unless ! 
attacked oi l ll-Lreated, is perfet 1 1\ harmless, i 
There in only one living species, and that 
ftcqueuiH flie rivers of Africa It m wiine- 
times seen in salt water The fossil remains 
of several extlnc t species hrne been found 1 

HIPPIPK1S ( hippouris lrom hippos, a ' 
horse, and oura , a tail. ( h .), In Botany, a 
genus of plants, uat ord. Haloragaccit They i 
grow in damp places, have very simple l 
flowers, consisting only of a calyx with one 1 
stamen ami one pistil, and are known as | 
in are’s tails Then must not bo confounded 1 
with the horse tads, which are cry piogaimu ! 
plants 1 

HIPS ( heopa »S ’nr), in Botany, the ripe 1 
fruit of the dog-rose, winch is often made 
Into h sweetmeat 

HIKU'DO ( Lot .), the Leech, a genus of 
red-bloodc*d worms, of aquatic habits, pro- 
vided with a sucker at both ends of tho 
body. Tin* medicinal leeth (Ihrado vtedi- 
calts) has the oral aperture transverse, tii 
radiate, ami surrounded with three carti- 
laginous jaw’s, each armed with two row's of 
very fine teeth Tills apparatus enables it 
to penetrate the skin, and insures a ready 
flow of blood, without causing a dangerous 
wound. The exieut of the leech trade may' 
be* understood from the fact that four of 
the prim ipat dealers iu London annually 
Import 7.200,000. 

II I RUN'DO ta Bwallow Lot ), in Ornitho- 
logy, a genus of fissirostral or wide-gaping 
passerine birds, of which there are three 
species in Britain, tho chimney swallow 
UI rusllca), tho marlin (II urlnca), and the 
sand martin (//. nparia). Africa seems the 
chief resort of the British swallow during 
w i ti ter. Some have supposed that tii ey do not 
migrate, but pass the winter under water 
| In a torpid state. But no warm-blooded 
animal can hybernate under water. — The 
nests of the Uirundo esculenta are reckoned 
a most exquisite delicacy among tlie Chi- 
nese, who make them into soups and use 
them In their most delicate dishes. They 
consist of a gelatinous substance, secreted 
by the bird to form tlie abode of its young. 
These nests have the form of a saucer, and 
tin* w fdrti of a tumbler. Those taken befoie 
the bird has laid its eggs are the most 
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valuable: these are of a red colour, and 
nearly transparent, closely resembling isin- 
glass, only more briftJe The best kind is 
sold in China at the rare of 9s an ounce 
The} are dissolved m water, and made Into 
a ta^tdcsB soup The ( ollection of the nests 
is said to be attended with difficulty and 
dm 

1 SIM ( liflS 

HISTOI/OUY (/i/shot, a web , U>gns,tL dis- 
course Or ), the stud} of the formation 
and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 
It is prosecuted by the aid of the micro- 
scope 

HIRTOR'ICAL PAUSING, that depart- 
ment of the art winch ‘treats of events, 
a< tioris.and characters (sajs Mrs. Jameson) 
of high and geucial importance It may 
be sailed or profane It is termed saired 
when the subjei ts aie taken fn»m the Holy 

prufam . when the • 

l In tablt s of ancient mythology** 

HISTOKlOG'RAPH Kit (hi^toria, history; 
ami ytaphu, I write . Or.), a professed writer 
of history. 

lll&TOllY (historta from historeo, I ln- 
qiure Or), a word whuli seems to have 
been first used by Ht i odotus. In strictness 
it lsanpiicd only to t he civ 11 history of man ; 
though, whet qualified, It Is used to Indi- 
cate other brain lies of investigation thus 
natural history, &t . A« to l lie < lass of events 
whuli it relates, nvil history has been 
divided into orclcbutbtieal, polliical, and 
literary; as to extent, into universal and 
particular. The whole body of history has 
been classed under tlvo heads .—1. That of 
the Jews. 2. Thatofem piles and states illus- 
trated by classical and Jewish writers, viz. 
Assvria, Persia, Egypt, Plnejdcia, and Car- 
thage 3 Classical history, being that of the 
Creeks and Homans 4 That of nat 
possessing annals of their own, viz Oh 
India, Modern Persia, Arabia, and the Mo- 
hammedan conquests 5 Modem European 
history, including the colonies and con- 
quests of Euiopeans An historian should 
have the rare quality of being free from 
every prejudice, whether of country or of , 
religion. The student of history should j 
have the same, to profit by it as much as be 
uiav fSce Tradition ] 

HI8TR1ONT0 ART (histnomcns, from 
histrw , an actor, and chiefly a pantomtinist : 
Lat ), the art winch teaches how to bear a 
part in dramatic representations 

HITCH, among seamen, a sort of knot 
or noose for fastening a rope to an} thing. 
Hitches are distinguished by the names of 
a half -hitch, a clove-hitch, a rolling-hitch, <fcc., 
according to the nature of the knot 

HOAR'-FROST ( har , white: Sax), the 
white particles of ice formed by the con- 
gelation of dew 

HOAJt'HOUND, the name of several 
plants of different genera. The common 
hoarhound is the Mamdnum vulgare, nat. 
ord. Lalnatca It has a bitter taste, and is 
used as an nttenuaut. 

HOCK'D AY or HORS'D AY, a day of 
feasting and mirth, formerly observed in 
England the second Tuesday' after Raster, 


to commemorate the destruction of the 
Danes in the time of Kthclred II , a d. 1002. 

HOG ihwch Wei), in Zoology, a weM 
known and valuable quadruped, belonging 
to the geuus Sue, which forms a link be- 
tween the cloven-footed, the whole-footed, 
and the digitated quadrupeds. The doines- 
i rated varieties of the hog are exceedingly 
minerous The generic characters are, four 
>r six incisors in the upper jaw, ronverg- 
mg, six in tiie lower jaw, projecting, two 
rinincs in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw, very long, fouitcrn molars in each 
jaw , tiie snout prominent, truncate, and 
containing a peculiar bone, feet cloven 
In their taste, hogs manifest a strange de- 
gree of capriie; for whilst they are singu- 
larly delicate in their choice of herbs, they 
will devour with voiarlty the most nau- 
seous and putrid cat non The wild boar, 

1 Europe 

>tupid an animal as the tame hog His 
nout Is longer, his ears shorter; he roots 
ip the ground in a different manner, 
jloughlug it up in furrows ; ids tusks are 
iaiger, being, in some instances, ten Indies 
’ ig, they are bent circulaily, and are ex- 
■diugly sharp at tin* points Hunting 
Ibis animal has alw’ays been a favourite 
senieiit When he 1 h roused, he goes 
dy and uniformly forward, frequently 
ping and fai mg his pursuers, and tn- 
tiieting severe or even mortal wounds 
UOGH'ilEAD, a measure of capacity, 
containing 524 imperial gallons. It is equal 
to half a pipe 

HOLD {healdan . Sax.), in ships, the 
whole interior or ravity of a vessel, wlih li 
contains the ballast, water, coals, wood, 
provisions, and cargo It is divided into 
the after-hold, the fore-hold , and the mam- 
hold, by bulkheads. 

UO'LINESa (helUg, holy: Oer ), a title 
given to the pope, who is styled ‘your 
holiness,' or ‘most holy Dither:' in Latin, 
sancUstnme or heatissime puter 
IIOL'L Y ( holey n • Sax ), the name of some 
evergreen trees belonging to the genus Ilex, 
rd Agm/oUacetr. The common holly 
(Ilex aquifohum) is well known for its pol- 
ished prickly leaves and red fruit. It grows 
to a height of from 20 to 30 feet The wood 
is very hard and Is employed by Inlay ers and 
turners Knkk-Uolly, a plant, the but- 

cher’s broom, of the genus Roseau — Sea- 
Holly, a plant, of the genus Kryngmm. 

HOL'LYHOOK, the Althea rosea of botar 
Hints, nat ord Malvacete. It is much culti- 
vated in English gardens, but it is a native 
of the east 

HOL'OCAU8T (holokauston ; from holos, 
the whole, and knio, 1 burn : Or.), a burnt 
offering, or sacrifice wholly consumed by 
fire . of this kind was the daily sacrifice in 
the Jewish church. It was intended as an 
acknowledgment that the person offering, 
and all that belonged to him, were a proof 
of the divine bounty The pagan nations, 
who also offered holocausts, probably con- 
sidered them in the same light. 

HOL'OGltAPH (holographs : from ho lot, 
the whole; and grapho, I write: Or.), a 
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writing wholly by the hand of the person cldc, and between man sin ughter and mur 
whose Instrument It Is. der, are, in iscs, diflb ult to define 

HO'LY ALLI'ANGK A religious feeling vitli precede Hut, in geuoial, tilt 1 
h.id long prevailed among tiie nation* of cnsed ha- the advantage of juij uncertainty 
the Continent tii.it their preceding suffer orobsmrity tliat may hang over ids case, 
j ings, arising from the horrors of war and since the presumptions of law arc usually 
I, invasion, weie the direct consequences of in Ins favour 

, tlio French revolution, which they looked HOM'ILY ihomilm, an assembly <7r), a 
1 upon as a punishment inflit ted upon the senium or dim oui*e upon some point of 
world for iLs impiety After the fall religion, delivered m .1 pi. uti manner, so as 
t of Napoleon, this feeling still remained to he easily understood bv the common 
strong in their minds, ami they weie people In the primitive church, homily 
induied to believe that religion might mumt rather a c onfeient e or conversation 
he made the basis of intermiiloii.il polltus by wav of question and aiiswei, wlmh made 
I'aiticipating In tins spirit, and desirous part of I he office of a bishop till the fifth 
of becoming tin* pm flic at or of Europe, the century, when the learned priests were 
, emperor Alexander of Itussia applied U* 1 be i allowed to preach, calMhi/e, ,Vi , in the 
, emperor <>f Austria and the king of I*rus-i i smne manner as the bishop- usmI to do 
1 lo ioIii lum in establishing nn allinmc foi There are still extant sev» ial line homilies, 
t lie promotion of this glorious objei t To composed 1 m the am lent fathers— — Ilo- 
I Ins request these mnnanhs readily n<- Ml Pier jo Tm<oi,o&Y, a branch of practu al 
ceded. The document which Alexander had theology, width tenches the manner in 
diawn up, and sent to them in his own which ministers of the gospel should adapt 
, handwriting, was signed In the emperor of then disemn-es to the capacities of their 
( Austria and the king of Prussia It was lie.uers, and points mil the best methods 
stipulated that the three sovereigns should , of instructing, both by their dm trines and 
invite otlieis to become mem tiers ot the i examples 

Holy Alliance , and, in the sequel, all the i HOMUCOP'ATHY (/ie moios, like; a, 
European sovereigns, except the pope, 1 pathos, feeling Ur), a medical piacta 
loineci it Since Lhe sec ession of England which had Its c omiuem ement in the hegi 
and Fiance if can scarcely lie said to exist mug of the pie-mt century The turn 
ilO'LY-HOOi) i)4Y,afestival obsorved hv mental principles are that nviry medic ii 
Itoiriau Oatliolii s on the 14th of September, has a speciflc pmvei of inducing a ret ta 
in memory of the exaltation of theUrotw diseased state of the system, and that if 
HO'LY TH PUK'D A Y, in the Homan Ca- such medicine ho given to n jiatient suffer - 
tliolic eliuieli, the Thursday before Easter ing under the dise me, ft dmppcu- Medi- 
1 Sunday Cities, therefore', are administered to an ex- 

IIO'LY-WATKU, in the Homan Catholic, tent just suttlcieiir to induce an action 
ind (-}rcck churches, water wlucli lias been supciior to tli.it of the disease; but still in 
consecrated by prayers and other cere- infinitesimal quantities, the millionth of a 
monies, and is used for sprinkling Hie grain being often too much Medical men 
1 laithful and things required foi the chinch do not generally admit any reality in this 
! FL Is contained In a particular kind of v.iscs, system ; they attribute the <uies winch it 
i at the doors of churches, and also within seems to effect to regimen and liahits bene 
them at certain places; and fiom them the flcial to the patient, ami which they thorn* 
worshippers sprinkle themselves before selves in many cases would piefer to the 
prayer The ancient Greeks and Homans administering of medicines 
i used l astral wntei, when entering their tem- lloMOUK'NEOUB (homotos, like, and ge- 
I pies; and employed It on other occasions no*, kind. Qr.), a term given to substances 
I also, to sprinkle and purify the people when they consist thioughout of an aggro- 

IIO'LY WEEK, the week before* Easter gallon of similar pai tic les, in opposition to 
1 Sunday. heterogeneous 

HOM'AGE ( hommage: Ft ), in Law, the HOMOI/OGY Those parts of organized 
oath of submission and loyalty, which the beings wdiic h correspond in structuie and 
Inferior or tenaut, under the feudal system, origin, but not in office, are termed homo- 
used to take to Ids lord when first admitted logous ; those parts which are only alike in 
to his possessions or land. (function are said to be* analogous Thus, 

HOM'ICIDE {hvmtctdtum • from homo, a the wings of birds and the wings of insects 
hum,ii) being ; and canto, I kill: JmI.), in are analogous, not homologous; the air- 
l,aw, the killing of out human being by bladder of fishes is homologous with, but 
another. It is of threi kinds, justifiable, not analogous to, the lungs of the higher 
recusable, and felonious ; justifiable, when it vertebrate's, whilst the wings of birds unci 
proceeds from unavoidable necessity, with- 1 the pectoral Hub of fl*hes are both homo- 
out an Intention to kill, ami without negli- I logoun and analogous, that Is, they have 
gence; excusable, when it happens from ' not only the same ntlUc, but the same 
misadventure, or in self-defence, felonious, | sti uc lural ongin ‘No group of organic 
. when it proceeds from malice, or is done in beings,’ says Darwin, ‘ can be well under 
the prosecution of some unlawful act or In stood until UiPlr homologies are made out ; 
a sudden passion. Homicide committed witli > that is, until tin* general pattern, or, as It is 
premeditated malice is murder; without, often called, the Ideal type, of the several 
it, manslaughter ; Suicide, or self-murder, ' members of the group is intelligible. No i 
1« also felonious homicide. [See Fki.o-ok- i one member may now exist exhibiting the i 
**.) The lines of distinction between 1 full pattern ; but this does not make the I 
j felonious and excusable or justifiable homi- 1 subject less important to the naturalist, 1 
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probably makes it more important for tlie 
full understanding of tlie group Tlie ho- ! 
mologies of any being, or group of beings, ‘ 
<an be most surely made out by tracing 
1 their embry ological development when that 
i »s possible , or by tho discovery of organs 
in a rudimentary condition , or by tracing 
through a long senes of beings a close 
' gradation from one part to another, until 
1 t he two pat ts or organs employ ed fm widely 
I different functions, and most unlike each 
I other, cati be joined by a succession of 
! short links No instance is known of a 
; dose gradul mu between two organs, unless 
they be homologically one and the same 
1 otgau The importance of tlie science of 

1 homology rests on Its giving us the key* 

1 note of the possible amount of difference 
in plan within any group , it allows us to 
class under proper heads the most dlvei- 
, sifled organs , It shows us gi adatlons wlift It 
would othei wise have lieen overlooked, 
and thus aids us in our c lasstflcatlon , it 
explains mail} monstrosities, It leads to 
the detection of obscure and bidden parts, 
n nine vestiges of parts, and shows u*. 

' lie meaning of rudlno ntH ’ 

HOM'OPHONE SIGNS (homos, like, 
phiinc, a sound' Gr). in Philology, when 
(iilfeient sign- stand for the same sound 
the\ are said to he homophone 
HOMO'PTERA t homo*, like; pier on, a 
wing (!) >, a sub order of Insects with font 
membraneous wings, of which the ilist 
pa/i are larger, and do not lap over eiwli 
1 other when the him* is are in a state of 
i re J »ose The coc i u-, tlie cuekoo-gpJt insect, 
i tlm Lanthorn Fur, the cicada, and 
plant-lice (APHllikS I, belong to this order 
The metamorphosis of the homopterais in- 
complete Tills sub-order Is a division ol 
the older lihvncota or Jlumpteru 
HON'IiY ( homo Gcr ), a sweet vis< id 
liquor, secreted In the ne< tarles of flowers, 
collected by the working bees, and depo- 
sited In the cellH of the combs Virgin 
honey Is that which is obtained from the 
li’ve of bees that have never swarmed : 
also, that which iuhs out of (he comb of 
itself Honey appears to be merely ga- 
thered by the bees , for It consists only of 
xegetahle products, such as the sugars of 
grape, gum and maiiiia. along with mucilage 
extractive matter, a little wax, and acid 
Nat bonne honey owes its peculiar excel- 
lence to tho flowers on which the bees feed 
Trebizond honey is remarkable foi its in- 
toxicating properties Many instances of 
poisonous honey have been recorded. Honey 
contains a crystalllzable sugar, and an un- 
crystalllzahle In the liquid state. 

HON'KYOOMB, a waxen substance, of a 
Arm, close, texture, formed by bees into 
hoxagoual cells, in which they deposit their 
honey and eggs These cells are arranged In 
two layers, placed end to end, the openings 
of the different layers being in opposite di- 
rections. The comb is placed vertically, 
the ceils being therefore horizontal ; and 

( it Is strengthened, where possible, by addi- 
tional supports, the parts being fastened to 
one another and to the sides of the hive 
The interval between the different cakes of 
tomb is sufficient readily to allow the pas- 


sage of two bees, and passages which aio 
pierced here and there afford a communica- 
tion between all pai ts of tlie hive Tho sides 
of the ceils me all much thinner than the 
finest pnpei , and \ efc they are so strength- 
ened bv their ariaugeiueut Unit they are 
able to resist all tlie motions of the bee 
w'ithln them In fm t, the < oust ruction of 
the cells N sm h im to allow the greatest 
possible number in a given space, with the 
Ica'it possible expendituio of material 

HON'KY-REW, a sort of saccharine siib- 
staiu e elected on plants by certain aphide i. 

UON'EY LO'OIJHT, a leguminous ile 
clduous tiee belonging to the genus Oledits- 
rhui, ho named after Gleditsch, a Beilin 
botanist Most of tlie species hic natUes 
of China or North \niei ua and hav o acacla- 
llko leaves and bit ge branching thorns i 

HON'EY STONE oi Mbi.MTK, a mitieril 1 
found in lignite deposits It has a xellow , 
isli oi reddish colour and ciystalllzes In 
oi tahedrons wnli a square base It Is a com i 
binatlou of alumina and mellitir acid, .i i 
pcmliur compound of carbon, oxygen, and 
water 

IION'EYSIJCK l,E or Wooijuink, well- 
known plants with fragrant flowers, spe< u - 
of the genua Lonicci a in the nat ord. Capri 
fohaceir 

HONG, the Chiueso name fora European 
factory. Tho Hong merchants, ofwliom theie 1 
are about a do/en, r< ’ic ('an ton, and aie 
responsible for the conduct of the Europeans 
with whom tiny deal 

HON'OUIt (honor Lot), in Law, a supe- 
rior seigniory, to which other lordships ami 
manors owe suit and soivlce, and which, 

Itself, holds of the king only Honours 

of W Ait, honourable terms granted to a 
vanquished enemy, when he is permitted to 
mart bout of a town with drums beating, 
colouis Hying, &c , and all the insignia ol 
inllltaiy iiomp, — Lawh of Honour, 
among persons of fashion, signify certain 
rules by which then social Intercourse js 
regulated, and which are founded on h re- 
gard to reputation These laws require a 
punctilious attention to decorum In exter- 
nal deportment, but often lead to the most 

flagrant violations of moral duty Court 

of Honour, an ancient court of civil and , 
i rlniinal jurisdiction, having power to re- { 
diess injuries of honour, and to hold pleas 
respei ting matters of arms and deeds of war 

HON'OURAB r.K ( honor abihn Lot.), a 
title, given by courtesy, to tho younger 
sons of eMils, and to all the children of vis- 
counts and barons; to persons enjoying 
certain places of trust and honour; collec- 
tively, to the House of Commons, to the East 
India Company, and to each of the Inns of 
Court Also, an epitbet of respect «.r dis- 
tinction given by members of the House 
of Commons, when speaking of other mem- 1 
bers, as, * the honourable gentleman ’ I 

HOOP'ING-COIJGH (houpper, to shout 
Ft, ; If spelled whooping-cough, wopgan , to 
shout : Goth The French word Is derived , 
from this), & disease marked by a convul- 
sive strangulating cough. In which the pa 
tlent whoops, with a deep inspiration of the 
breath. Children are most commonly sub- 
ject to It, and it seems to depnmt on • 
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specific contagion, which affects them but | HORDE, a collective name for those ml* 1 
once In th« „r life gratory tribes whl( h, like the Tartars, exist i 


HOO'POK, an Afiican l>ii<l which some- 
times visits F upland , remarkable for the 
I crest of fiatheis on its head It is the 
I Ujivjm epaps of ornithologists, who place it 
| along with the wrens and the nuthatch, in 
1 the famlh of Ver1hiada> 

HOI’ i hojipav Avg Sax'), the Ilninnlnn 
InpiUiis of botanists, a climbing plant, bc*- 
louglug to the oule** of Urttuuea • Tlte 
female tlmvers ate used foi the put pose 
ol impaitiiiK an agreeable aromatic bitter 
II n our to mult liquors, and to preserve 
them from fermentation Hops ate smi 
to have been mtiodmed into England from 
the Netherlands in t lie loth ceiitiuv , and 
i heir cultivation is especially atti mled to in 
tin counties of Kent, Kurtej, Sussex, Wm- 
j «< stet, and Ilett lord. The best method of 
I elr\ iiiKhops is on a kiln o\er a ilian oal lire , | 
1 as soon as the stalks are brittle, and the top 1 
h aveseasih fall off, the prot e«s is (oittph t« I 
When taken from tin kiln the\ should he ; 
hud by for three weeks or a mouth bet ore 1 
i they arc bagged The w hole pi oe ess, fiom 
the time of planting to the pieparation for 
i the purposes of coinmeiee, lequites minh 
| experience at.d mam ?>iee unions When, 
| hops are to be kept two or thiee xeats, they 
must be powerful Ij compressed, and put 
into closer canvass bags than when they 
are to be sent immediate]} to niaiket, and 
1 tliej must he preserved In all} lofts, neither 
too hot nor too cold The produce is ex- 
eesslve!} variable, often In a tenfold pur- 
port ion in different, seasons and situations, 
being verj liable to he mimed bv insects, 
by cold and continued ruins, and by thun- 
derstorms bo that af ull ci op Is not obtained 
oftener than about once in live- }eats One 
of the most active constituents of the hop 
is a narcotic essential oil, which gives 
the flower its peculiar smell • Its narco- 
tic qualities were at one time so highly 
esteemed that a pillow of hops was com- 
monly recommended to procure sleep when 
all other remedies had failed The other 
important elements of the hop aie a yi llow 
resin, and a bitter principle possesM d of 
peculiar medicinal qualities, which che- 
mists call lupulin 

H0PLITE8 ( hophtm , from hoplm, arms : 

! Gr), among the Greeks, heavy-armed sol- 
i diers, who were of the first, and ptinnpal 
| c lass. 

i HOP'PEIt, a kind of basket In which 
; seed corn is carried at the time of sowing 
i Also, the wooden trough in a mill, into 
. which the com to be ground is put 

HO'RARY CIR'CLES (horarm^, hourly 
! Lot.), on globes, are hour lines or circles, . 

| marking the hours, and drawn on the cqua- 
i tor at the distance of 15” from each other 
They are meridians. — Horary Motion 
! of thk Earth, the arc it describes in an 
, hour, which is nearly 15 degrees Hence, 

1 in reducing motion Into time, If 15° is 
1 equal to 1 hour, 1° is equal to 4'. And the j 
j clocks at places 15° east of Loudon are an 
! hour faster than those in London , but the 
. clocks at places 15° west of London are one 
hour later than those in London . and In pro- 
Dortlon for any other number of degrees 


noth} pasture or agiiculture, hut by pluu 
dei and tapine ! 

HORI'ZON (htmzCm, from honzo, I term I 1 ! 
nat e* Gr), in popular language, the Hue , 
where the sky meet** the sea, or a plain As- I 
tronomers distinguish between the sensible 
and rational hon/ons* the smmble hori/ou 
[ Is a plane tangential to flic* eat til’s surface at 
the place of the spectator, extending on all 
side's until it is bounded by tin* sky The 
rational liori/on is a plane* parallel to the 
toriuc'i, hut passing thioiigh the centieot , 
theearth It is clear that a spec t dot w ho-e | 
eve Is not level with, hut at any distune , 
Iwhatevet above, t lie sensible hoii/on, c m 
i si't* stars, A i , tliat ate ac tu tllv below it, in 
'dependent.lv ot nfi.nl mn, which cutisi s 
their apparent positions to be highei than j 

tlmsc* they really oeeupv AmiFicm, 

Hoiit/o\, an instrument hi vvhicli mcicuiy 
is employed to formaretlec t lug plane, w hie li 
ts of coutsc pitallel vvirli the pi me* of the 
hotr/on of th it pine c* It ts usi d in surv c*\- 
hur and measuimg heights — Hotu/os, 
in Painting. Inevttv pic t lire*, (lie* mhjn ml 
air, oi point of sight, is com t u ed to be at 
the* untie height fiom the base line as Hie I 
eye of a person supposed to be st melii'g i 
tbeie To this point ev erv tiling in tin pie l| 
tute tends, as eventlnnir u> a uni um 
tends to flic* vat in at e \ c. Tin pic lure* then, 1 
as far as this e ire umstaiic e is c niieerned, is 
pc*rfectlf tlu mtijirial n/( anil the arhjU ml 
horizon go togethei , for these always hear , 
the same re latiou to each other, wheievet 

1 he picture may be plac c*d 1 

HORN Horn is su**cc ptlhle of being out 
into a gioat vailety of forms , Its properties 
n mlcr It an .utie 1c of considerable' v nine m 
the hands of the turner and other ii'anu- 1 
fac tmers, for combs, snuffboxes, kmlo ! 
handles, lanterns, Ac Immense* quant n u s , 
are annually imported from all parts of tlu 
world With lefeience to stmeture, liorns 
may be divided into three classes 1 Ant 1 
lei s, which have the* stiucLure of bone , 

2 ‘I be Imins of the iliinoc etos and buffalo, 
which consist of epidermic formations and j 

Hollow horns like those of oxen, in which |i 
the horny matter is disposed in concent lie 1 1 
layers round a ten tie of tiue bone 

IIOKN'IHLL, a name given to a genus of ! 
conlroBlral buds, the Him roe ot oruitliolo- il 
gistB, on .leeount of there being a large ■ 1 
homy inotuberaiice on the upper inaudible j 
near the base The spec les ate natives of j 
Africa and Asia j ' 

HORN'HLENDE (called by Ham Amphi- I 1 
bole), in Mineralogy, a name given to mine- 
rals of veiy different external appearance 1 J 
Thev are composed of silica, alumina, mag- i 
nesia, lime, and oxide of lion Hornblende '' 
is usuallv of a gieenisii or hlackisli-gt ecu j 
colour, and forms the bases of roc ks of tin* 1 \ 
basalt ic sei leu \ugite is near akin to it 

HOR'NET ihvruettr, from horn, a horn 
Sar , on account of Its horns), a strong and 1 
stinging Insect, a species of the genus 
Veupa, to which the wasps belong It con- 
Htiucts a nest, often ns large as a man’s hat, 1 
in hollow tiees, thatch, &c , of the hark ol I 
the asli tree, or decayed wood gnawed In j 
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' pieces, nr.d formed, by a viscous fluid which ' occasionally appears to carry on a convcr- 
It flints. Into a kind of pasteboard sational intercourse with hiH horse, and his 

HOKN'SI EVER or Lima cornea, names | attachment to the animal excites in return 
ft i ven i»y the alchemists to fused chloride, a corresponding affection. In no country 
of silver, fiom Its resembling horn m a|>- , of the globe, however, has the breed of 
pearance . a similar reason induced them horses been more attended to than In Great 
to use the term horn lead Jt Is found j Britain, nor are British horses excelled in 
abundantly In Peru, Mexico, and other parts , swiftness or beauty by the coursers of Har- 
of South America, mixed with vein* of i bary or Arabia ; and in supporting fatigue, , 
meiallu silver they are much superior to either Butbythe , 

HORN 'STONE, in Mlneraiogv.a sill< eons absurd practice of running our racehorses at I 
I stone, having a seml-trauspareni > lesem- , two or three years old, working others lung ! 
! bllng that of horn, it is a subspecies of . before their limbs are knit or their strength 
I <1 unit/ Its geological locality is mtiaik- . established, and cruelly exacting from them 
tblc, for it occurs in both ancient and re- services far beyond their poweis, their use* | 
I h lit formations The bornslone found in j fulness ts soon destroyed, and their lives 
j 1 secondary limestom i* i ailed tin it by the I materially shortened. The age of a horse 
, I nglish miners I under eight years old Is generally to bo 

i j HORN'WOIIK, in Korntii at ion, an out- j known by his teeth The black marks, or 

! vMuk, winch advance* towaids ihe field, I cavities denoting the age, arc to life found 
|j ami is c om po*ed of t wo demi bastions, like j In tbe corner front teetli adjoining the j 
boms, joined by a curtain | tushes At four years and a half old, the | 

IJOROI/Otn (horn, an hour , and logoi , ! niaik tteth are just \ ioible above the gum, I 

i discourse* (it ), the principles on which , and the cavity Is distinctly to be Been At I 

the art of making docks and watches is five, the remaining colt’s teeth are shed, j 
•minded and the tushes appear At six, the tushes 

HORO.M'KTRY (horn, an hour; and me- are up, and appear white, small, and sliarp, 
trim, a measure* Or.), the art or pi at tue of with a small circle of flesh growing near ! 
measming time. In hours and subordinate them , the horse’s mouth is then completed, 
divisions the coiner teeth being tilled up At eight, 

HOP'OSC’OPE i/i/3rtt,anhour, and bhopro, the bla< k marks disappear. House, in 

I examine Oi ), in Astrology, a repiesen- Militaiy affairs, a body of cavalry In 

tation of the appeaiaiue of the heavens, .Nival affairs, a rope extending from the 
and populous of the celestial bodies, drawn middle of n yard to Its arms, for supporting 
j at a cerium time— for instance, at the mo- the Ballots’ feet while they furi the sails; 
i m< nt of a person’s birth* It was supposed also, a rod or l ope, along which the edge or 
I tu indicate his future destiny. corner of (he sail traverses by means of 

| IIORSK (horn Sax ), the Eyuits Cahol I ii8, hanks House, in Printing, the sloping 

| a domestic quadruped that excels nil others bench standing on the lank, or table, on 
j in beauty and usefulness It Is i lunar- w liic )i tbe pressmen Bet the heaps of paper 

; teri/ed by having six elect and parallel hcfoieeach sheet is placed on that part of 

. fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and six some- tbe pre*s called tlie tympan 
' w bat ju ominent in the under jaw , the* dog- HORSE LATITUDES, a name given by ! 

I teeth are solitary, tbe molats ate four on | sailors to a zone of calms in each hemi- j 

, eacli side of each jaw until tbe fifth year, j sphere, one on the north border of the j 

, when a fifth grinder makes its appearance, 1 noith-east trades, and the other on the , 
i and the displacement of the first set and j south border of the south-east trades They I 
the protrusion of the permanent set of teeth I mov e a little up and down, following the 
i commence Like nil the quadrupeds of tiie ! dec Imation of tbe sun 
genus Eyvus, it lias an undivided hoof on IIOItSE-POWER A horse draws to the 
each fool The most esteemed breeds of ! gi exit est advantage when the line of draught 
. , horses are, tlie B.crbary or Arabian, remark- 1 lm lines a little upwaids Desagullers und 
able for their fleetness, the English race*- Sit.ea.ton consider the force of one hoi so 
i horse and hunter, which combine beauty equal to that of five men. hut writers differ 
I | will) swiftness, and the English dinught- on this subject. The measure of a horse’s 
, | horses, which are distinguished for their power as the standard of that of miuhl- 
si/e and strength, &c. In Africa, horse* nerv given by Watt is, that it can raise 
I still maintain their original independence , ' a weight of 33,ooo pounds to the height 
j and range at pleasure in herds of several ' of one foot in a minute. Its capability 
i hundreds, having always one or more as an of draught or carriage of course diminishes 
advanced guard, to give an alarm at the as its velocity Increases, and it is sup- 
approach of danger. Tills is expressed by posed to do most work when its speed is 2$ 
a sudden snorting, at which the main body miles per hour, which happens to be the 
gallops off with the most surprising swift- most useful speed for the piston of asteam- 
ness In South America there are wild engine The nominal is very different from 
horses, the descendants of those Introduced tlie effective power of a steam-engine . the 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese In Ara- latter being equal to the former, diminished 
hia, almost every man possesses Ills horse, by the deduction to be made on account of 
which lives in the same apartment with friction, the resistance of the air, Ac., and 
himself and family, and is considered as which varies not only with different cn- 
constituting an Important part of it. It glues, but with the same engine at different 
is fed with the most regular attention. Is times, Bince the overtightening of a single 
cleaned with an Incessant assiduity, and is screw may seriously Increase the amount of 
uever, on any account, ill-treated. An Arab friction The nominal home-power Is found 
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by multiplying together t lie pressure In 
pounds on each square nu li of the piston 
(which Is less than the pre >siue within the 
holler), the numbei of squaii inches on tin 
surface of the piston, the number of feet 
traversed by the piston in Its backward and 
! forwaid motion, and the number of ie\ elu- 
tions made by the irank 01 ll\ -wheel pci 
I minute, and then dividing the resulirng 
. product b\ 33,000 The mi/ or tjfftttth 
horse-power is ascertained by means o! an 
indicator, or some similar eontrivanee 
l HOltSE'-U AGING, a diversion moie used 
in England than m am othei country m 
tJie world llorse-i aeet. were common 
amongst the Greeks and Homans, and tin 
place where they i in or exuciscd then 
eoursciswas called tlu* Ihppodiomr, which 
( see. 

j HOR'REKIIOK, in Fortilic atmn, a small 
work of a lound ot oval figure, euc lewd 
with a parapet sometimes inlsed in the 
moat ot elite h, or in low giouuds , and some 
times used to cover a gate, or to sci ve as a 
lodgment tor soldiers 

IIOR'KE-TAlL,a crjptogmm plant, with 
a hollow stem, growing in wet grounel, and 
belonging to the genus Kgvtsetmn 

HOIi'TIGUETURE {hmtns, a garden ; and 
cultnia, tillage Lat i, the art of cultivating 
a garden and rearing tiie finest kinds of 
plants It differs from aguciilture tluefiv 
in being performed altogether bv manual 
labour, and being confined within a limited 
space* 

MOUTHS KIO'GUS (a diy garden Lat ) 

rSe*e H KUDAltl 1TM ] 

llOSAN'NA isave now Jlch), an ex< la- 
mation of je>> , found onl\ once in tlu* Old 
Testament, vl/ IN ixviii 25 It wrb used 
l>y those who conducted Christ into Jeiu- 
salem Matt, x\i , Mark xl , and John xu 
It has been commonly adopted by the 
church. 

HOSE ( Ger ), among mariners, a leathern 
pipe for conveying water from the main- 
dee k into the tasks. Also, a lcathei n pipe, 
used with fire-engines, for convey mg watei 
to extinguish fires 

HOSE' A, a canonic ill book of the Old 
Testament, and the* first of the minor pro- 
phets The prophecies of Hosea are chiefly 
directed to the ten tribe*s befoie their cap- 
tivity . threatening them with destiuctlon 
in cast* of disobedience, hut comforting 
the* pious with the piomtse eif the Messiah 
and describing the happy state <»f the 
church in the hit ter days 

HOR'l’ITAL GAN'GRKNK, an \i eerating 
gangrene, of a part.ie nlarlv inb e lions na- 
tuio, whleii attacks wounds 01 ulcers in 
ciowded hospitals. 

llOS'PITALLEKS, an order of religious 
knights, instituted about a i> 1002, who 
built an hospital at Jerusalem for pilgrims. 
They were first styled knights of St John 
of Jerusalem, then Knights of Rhodes, and 
finally Knights of Malta, tlieso islands huv 
ing been successively conferred on them 
From Rhodes they were expelled by the 
lurks in 1522, when CharleH V. granted 
Malta to them A branch of them settled 
early In England In London they acquired 
the property now known as the Temple, 


and the ancient gate of St John, Clerkcn 
well, is a i clique of another establishment I 1 

IIUSITTIHM (Lot), a term used in old 
wnteis either lot an Inn or a rmuiasten 
built for the leceptiou of ‘•Gangers ami 
tiavclleis In tin* moie e.ulyugesof the 
wen Id, before public inns we*re thought of, 
perse ms who Have lied lodged in pnvate 
house's, ,iml we re obliged, if an oppoi turiitv 
pic-culid ltsi'll, to return the* l.ivour to 
those* that octet Mined llnm This lid to , 
the most intimate fuemlship betwixt tlu 
paitb's, insoiiimh that tliev tte.ited one* 
another ns rt lat uum Hem e the word ho-- 
ptlnnn, which propel 1\ sigji.fies lodging or 
e nte i taiiiment at the house of another, is 
used for friendship, founded upon the hi 
sis <>f lmspitalitv Tin* word, in model u ! 
tunes, has he*en almost w holly rest i ic ted to 
tlu* celebrateei establishments on tlie St i 
He i naiel and St Goth.ird in Sw it/ci hud, in i 
tended for the presei \ anon of tiaveller**, j 
<ii icrovery of their bodies, when lost m [ 

1 be* terrible snow-storms which often oooui 1 
in thosi c levafed and elangi ions regions 

IIOSTODAH or WoiwoiiK, n title home 
the* pi luces of Wallae ilia and Moldavia, 
who ie< eivi the investiture* of then piinii 
pilitJe'siiom the grand seignior He gives 
tliem a ve*s| and standard , they are under 
his protection, and obliged to seivc him, 
and he lias even some! lines deposed them, 
luit in othei lospecls tiie*\ arc absolute* so- 
vereigns witlnu then own dominions 

HOST Owstia, a vn mu Ltd \ tlu* i on-e 
i r,iti*d trait r, supposed by tlu* Horn in (’a 
t hoi u s to be (hanged into tin* bodv and 
blood ot Christ Tin elevation oj tin host is 
a ceremony dining the mass, <Vc , in wine li 
Hie wafer is l. used aloft and woi shipped , 
it had its use in Hit Pith centuiv The I 
w*it»*i is termed a hud, bei ause supposed to 
lie a daily sat / ifiu oi net i in, offei ed up for 
a piopitiatinu 

IIOS'TAGE ( otage Fi , fioin liodis, an 
enemy Lat), a person given up to an 
enemv as a se< urit v for tlu* peiforiimnn 
of the articles of a tit'atv, and t cleaned on 
then fulfilment 

HOTCHTOT, a quaint legal phrase em- 
plojed wlien it m directed in a settlement 
of will that any member ot a class shall 
divide property which lie mav acquire with 
Hie test of that class; this is called bring- 
ing it into hotchpot 

if DT'IIOL'GIO, n building fo? tlie rearing 
of cMitii plants that icq u I re ln*at, as well 

as foi the earl \ ripening of flint Hot 

HKii, a bed of earth with horse-dung, or 
other manure, eoveieil with glass inlem'i d 
to raise early plants, or afford heat to hih b 
us will not thih e in the open air 

HOTTENTOTS, natives of tlie southern 
extiemity of Aftii a. a mild inoffensive race, 
both munt&lh and physically Inferior to 
the Gaffres. Tliev live in illthv huts wliajied 
like a beehh e, made of mats spread over a 
frame of sticks These ai e easily removed 
from place to place A collection of them Is 
called a kraal. 

HOUND {hund: Ger.), a dog used in tlie 
chase English hounds excel those of all 
other evountrles, not only from the cli- 
mate being congenial to them, but alse 
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J from tlie great attention paid to their hreed- 

] inland management Hounds, in Naval 

Architecture, the Hides of the mast near Its 
, head, which, like shoulders, support the 
' 1 iggmg, &r 

HOUll Oiom. Lot), In Its ordinary m- 
, leptation, t lie twenty-fourth pait of aine,m 
i ; solar dav The Italians count twentj -four 
1 hours from sunset to sunset , astronomers, 
i twenty -four hours from miildttv to middav 
1 IIOUK'GLARS, an Instillment that mea- 
i sures time bj the running ot sand from one 
pmt to another through a small aperture 
, IIOTT'RIR Oifiraloi/ihi, black-eyed :Arat> i, 
i i ruins in Mahomet’s paradise, who, a< tord- 
| mg to the dest i lption of t hem in the Korau, 
‘■urpass In voluptuous beauty all that the 
[ imagination of mortals c hi < oncelvu The\ 
i are ncenidmglv destined to bo ono of the 
I rewatds of the blest 

, FlOl'HR, CANOY'IGAL The seven hours 
of piaui to whn h monks and ecclesiastics 
In tin Itoman t’atholii < hureh are bound 
Kxiept in monasteries, tin \ ate said at al- 
most any pound of the d it , either in pait« 
ot all together The seven canonical hours 
aii — Molin'*, and Loml'*, whuh tiny be te- 
nted the afternoon or eveinmr befote, 
rulin', Ti nr, S<‘J t, KuVP, Vtufiua, ill'll (Jnm- 
lihn Tin *,e hours must he soot, and not 
rtwi in I lie ordin in wav 

HOl’Kh, in its pitman sense, any build- | 
; ing or i difhc designed m apptnpiiated for 

the In l>i l at ion of man Among the an- 

i lent (lieeks, Homans, and dews, the houses 
nsn dl\ i in losed aqtiadrangular com t, open 
' to tin sky, mil (tilled the t mphi mini (in , 
uni pin i in, i tin l al ),oi cm tnit ii m {cn nns, 
hollow , and n>L‘ s, a house Lot); It was 
' | pi o\ idt d wit Ii i h inm Is to tarry off the ram 
I I — Hoi s k, m A-tiolopv, the twelfth part 
1 | of the lie i\ eiis Tliedix ision of t he he.vMms 
into houses was founded upon tin pietcniled 
I inlltienie of the stirs, when m< etnig in 
j them, mi all Miblunaij bodies These ln- 
tluetnes wi te supposed to he etthei pood ot 
I hid, and to each of lliesi houses pat ticnlar 
in lues wete assigned, on w Ini h astrolopet s 
, pnpatid and foimod a pulpmeiit ot thin 
J Imiosiopes Tin hot l/on and meridian ate 
i\\o utiles of the ii'h still houses, w Ini li 
1 duidi the heavens into four eipial pails, 

' ei< li loiitamlliK t hi ee houses, s|\ of wlm h 
| aie above the lion/on, anil si v below It Siv 
I (>1 these are tailed eistLt II, and six western 
i houses — Hound, amonp penealopists, « 
l noble l.imtly, oi an illustrious toe, ile- 
I si i tilled from the same Htoi k . as, the house 
I of Austtla, the house of H.uiover 
! HOr'HKIUlKAKIMf In Law, the hit ak- 
nip open and cntemiu of a house bj dn- 
liplit, with llie intent to ste il, is a felonv 
if no theft is aitualh committed, it is a 
miHiieinvmnn The same crime loinmitted 
at nlpht Is denominated a burqlom 

HOlPMEHOLl), the whole of a famils 
cons] doted eolloctively, Including the mis 
tress, children, and servants Hut the 
household of a soverelcn prince Uuliuies 
only the officers and domestliH helonpuip 

to his palace TIoithkhodd of tub K ino 

The chief officers of the royal household 
are *— 1 The lord-chamberlain, under whom 
are the vice-chamberlain, groom of the 
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slide, lords of the bedchamber, gentlemen 
of the privy chamber, gentlemen ushers, 
master of the i eretnotues, gentlemen at 
arms, &c 2 The lord-steward. In whose 
office are the treasurer and controller of 
the household, x comen of the guard, «fcc 
•t Ttn> master of the horse, under whom at e j 
the equerries 4 The lord high almoner j I 
5 Tin* dean of the chapel roj.il When |] 
there is a queen, as at pri sent, there is a j j 
suitable modification in the subordinate i \ 
oOh i s for example, a mistress of the robes ! | 
takes the place of the groom of the stoic i j 
HOU'SELEKk.the.SVmipcnuriOM Tectnrum 1 
of botanists, a plant w*ith a perennial root, , 
that prows on tlu roofs of bouses or tlic tops 
of walls, and belongs to tlie Cras'nihu etc 
HOW'IT/.KIl ihmibitze, from hm/tm, to ■ 
till up hu >, a kind of mortar, mounted 
upon a carnage like a gun Howitzers 
arc used to throw grenades, i asc-sliot, and 
sometimes lire halls their principal use, 
however. Is In the discliai ge of grenades 1 
HOW'LTNU MO'NKIES These inhabit , 
the forests of .South America, and ate so 
called from the horrible < rles they utter, 1 
with which It Is suppohpd they intimidate 1 
tin ir enemies The sound, ‘a hollow* caver- i 
nous l oat,’ is produced with lit He muscular ! 
exertion, bj a dnnu-shaped expansion of i 
the larynx These itionkii s ate untnmeable 
They liavc long prehensile talk wtilehaid I 
them In ilitnhing Tliej form the genin I 
Mytrtes of naturalists | j 

HOY Oifii Gei ), a small \ ease, tor i arry- , 
ing passenpeis from one plai e to another ! 

HUE AM) CUT, in Law, the mmmon j 
law process of pursuing a felon The orl- , 
smal signification of the phrase evidently ■ 
was, that the offender should he pursued 
with a loud outcry, in mdor that all might 
hear and he Induced to |oln In the pursuit 
HTT'GTTEXOT t eidit oaten, confi delates 
Imp Germ), a Freni h word used after the I 
vear 1%0 as an appellation fot a Protest- I 
ant Its origin, and i onsequently its literal 
moan lug, has received various explanations 
The liisiorj of the Huguenots forms nil Ini- ; 
pot taut featuroln the annals of jieisei utlon . j 
tutl a detail of the Haiiginiiaij' hci n ch would 
he altogcMiei Inconipatihle with the plan of j 
this volume, we shall, Lherefoie, metelv J 
tem.uk that the religious prejudices of the 
people wen* kept aliv e bv contending poll- 
tied fai lions, oil France w*ns nearly ileso- ! 

I iteil hj what weie termed * leligious wars 
and at length a dieadful massaere of the J 
Huguenot h took place on St, Bartholomew’s | 
daj, 1572 Henrv TV, protected them i 
1>\ the edict of Nantes , hut Louis XIV , | 
Jt»sr», revoked this edict, In consequence of , , 
which f»oo,noo Huguenots tied to Switzer- || 
land, German j , Holland, and Englnnd.w hei e 
their Industrj and wealth found a welcome I , 
ret ept Ion , 

H H IS'RI ERR (Fr. from the old word ft ins, j , 
a door, whence our usher), civil officeis In 
Fiame, whose attendance Is necessary at ■ 
cveij judicial tilhunal, from that of a jus- ! 
tic e of the peace to the court of cassation, j i 
They answer in some respects to the clerk* ! | 
and criers of our courts. 1 1 

HULK (hulke, a ship* Ger.), In Naval || 
Architecture, the body of a vessel, or { 1 
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tliat part which la. In truth, the vessel 
itself; the masts, sails, and cordage, com- 
posing only the apparatus for its naviga- 
tion. Convicts were confined In the hulks 
near Woolwich before being sent out of 
the country. 

HUMANITIES ( humanUas . liberal educa 
lion • />«£>, a term used In these otch schools 
I and colleges, to signify polite literature, or 
j grammar, rhetoric, and poetiy, in< hiding 
the study of the ancient classics 
IIUM'HIjE-BEE. [SeeBiCK] 
IIUM'BOLDITK, a variety of Datholih, 
named in honour of Humboldt It is a bo- 
rosilicateof lime, and occurs in small and 
item ly colourless cry stals, irregularly aggi e- 
gated 

II U'MEltlJS (the shoulder Lot ), in Ana- 
j i tomy, the upper part of the arm, between 
>, tlie scapula and elbow The os humeri or 
I brarhu, as it is called, is art it ulated at one 
, end to the scapula, and at the other to the 
ulna and radluH. As to the motion of the 
os humeri, it is more free and extensive 
1 1 than that of any hone in the human body, 
i being furnished with several flexor and ex- 
i tensor must les 

HIJ'MJC ACID (humus, the earth 'Lot), 

1 ' or Untie Acid, an indefinite siihr,t.uu e, 
produced by the action of powerful c hem i- 
eal agents on sugar, lignin, <fcc , or by the 
, putrefaction of vegetable 11 lire 

HU'MITE, a mineral which Is odourless, 
or of a yellow or brown colour, and a shin- 
ing lustre, and is crystallized in octahedrons 
J It sc rate lies glass readily • heated under the 
blowpipe, it becomes opaque, but does not 
' mi It* it gives, with borax, a transparent 
glass It has been found at Somnia, in 
Italy 

1 HUM'MTNC-BIRDS, a family of small 
buds, remarkable for the brilliant colours 
of their plumage The numerous genera 
and species are divisible into two groups 1. 
Ph tel h omiv CP,, w h i cli live entirely in forests, 
and feed chiefiv on insects, being seldom 
seen at flowers 2 'I'rochihnce, which prefer 
open sunny places, entering the forest only 
when a tree is in blossom, or descending 
into a glade where there are flowers ‘The 
motions of huinining-birds.’saysll W Bates, 
‘are unlike those of all other birds They 
dart to and fro so swiftly that the eye can 
i scarcely follow them, and when they stop 
1 before aflower it is only for a few moments 
, They poise themselves in an unsteady man- 
! nor, their wings moving with inconceivable 
, rapidity, probe the tiow r er, and then shoot 
; off to another part of the tree. Thev do not 
proceed in that methodical manner whUdi 
i hoes follow, taking the flowers seriatim, 
hut skip about from one part to another in 
the most capricious way. Sometimes two 
I males close with each other and light, 

| mounting upwards in the struggle as in- 
l sects are often seen to do when similarly 
engaged, and then separating hastily and 
j darting back to their work. Now ai.d then 
they stop to rest, perching on leafless twigs, 
j when they may he sometimes Been probing, 
j from the place where they sit, the flowers 
1 within their reach The brilliant colours 
i with which they are adorned cannot be seen 
Whilst they are fluttering about.’ 
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HUM'MOCR, a name given by mariners 
to a liillcK k or small eminence of lund, re- 
sembling a cone, and appearing on the sea- 1 
coast of a country , also, to a sheet of ice 
winch presents a surface generally level, 
but here and there diversified by projec- 
tions mising from the Ice having been 
thrown up by some pressure or foice to 
wdnrli it lias been subjetted 

HU'MOItAL (iiixn, in Medicine, an epi- 
thet for what ever relates to l lie huinoui s or 

fluids of the si si i*ni HUMOitAb PaTHO- 1 

bool is tii.it wiibh attiibutes all morbid 
phenomena to the disordered condition of , 
the fluids or humours It Is opposed tc 
the nervous pathology, which refers every- i 
thing to the nervous cneigy resident m ! 
the solids, and considers diseases as arising I 
fiom irregularities In the action of the j 
nerv es 

liU'MOUIt ihnmor, moisture Lot), in , 
Medn me, a word much used to express the 1 
moisture or fluids of animal bodies, oi a 

fluid in its morbid or vitiated state- 

Aqueous humour of the eye, a transparent i 
I fluid, oci upytng t lie space between the nys- 
| t.illiue it ns and the tunica, both before and 
behind tlie pupil - Crystalline humoui or 
/ens.nsni ill transparent solid body, oft upy- 
ing a middle position In iho eye, it Is the 
piiutipal instrument In refracting the ray * 
ot light, so as to form an image on tin re- | 
film -Vitreous humour, a fluid i untamed 
in tlie minute cells of a transparent iik m 
brane, occupying the greater part of the 
t avity of tlie ey e, and all tin* spat e bctwei n 1 
the crystalline lens and the ictlnii - Hu- I 
MOTJU, that quality of tin mind which ne- 
ates lutln rous images or lepieseutatious. J 
Humour does not possess the hi ill tan cy and , 
poignancy of wit. Although it Is usually | 
employed to raise uiiith and render ton ter- 1 
sation pleasant, It Is also often made a ! 
vehicle for satire . | 

HUN'DBED (hundert Oei ), apart oi ill- i 
vision of a county, whith was anciently so | 
called fiom its containing a hundred faun- I i 
lies, ot from its fuinlshiug a hundred able | 
men for the w ars of the soveieign Afiir | 
Alfred divided tins kingdom into cotmtits, 
and gave the government of each to a I 
sheriff, they wcrcsnbdlvlded into hundreds, 
of whit li t he constable was the t liief offli u , 

By various statutes, hundreds are liable to j 
actions for injuries sustained by the riots, 
robberies, malicious mischiefs, &c., com- 
mitted within them. 

HUNT'INU (huntmn, to hunt; from hund, 
a dog Nose i, tlie act oi diversion of pursu- 
ing w iltl animals In arudestate of society, 
it is one of the most important employ- 
ments of mankind : in a more advanced 
state, it becomes an agreeable amusement, 
and is practised in a great variety of ways, 
according to the rmintiy and the descrip- 
tion of tlie game In England, the fox, tlie 
stag, and the hare, are the principal objects 
of the chase ; on the continent of Europe, 
the wild boar and tlie wolf are added to the 
list. Dionysius, who lived BO BC.says Hint 
the inhabitants of the northern partof tills 
island tilled no ground, but lived in great 
part upon tlie food they procured by hunt- 
ing. Sti al>o, who was nearly contemporary 
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] ' with him, also say s, that the dogs bred In 
i , Britain wen* highly esteemed upon the con- 
tinent, on account of their excellent quali- 
i ' tics for hunting As early as the Otli 
! | century, it formed an essential part of the i 
I t education ol a young nobleman Alfred 
, the Croat was an expert and successful 
1 . limiter liefore he was twelve yeaisofagt* 

1 Among tlie tributes imposed l»y Athelst.ui 
| 1 after a victory over Constantine, king of 
| j Wales, were, ‘ hawks and sharp-sccnted 
j dogs, tit for hunting of wild beasts’ Kd 
I ward the Confessor took the greatest el e- 
1 ' light in following a pack of swift hounds 
: in pursuit of game, and cheering t hem with 
ins voice To thepassion for hunt Itigwhlch 
animated the feudal kings and nobles of 
Europe, the vast tracts of land which weu* 

1 a II ot estecl boar fearful testimony , and the 
, wi iters of the time give a strong pic tuie 
ol the sufferings of the oppressed iom- 
moiialtj under the tyrannical prh lieges of 
-poi t which were claimed by their masters 
In the reign of K I ward II., hunting wtis 
1 1 1 dneed to a perfect science, and rule's were 
, i 'tabllshed for its practice, these weie 
j | ifierwards extended )»y the master of the 
' tonne belonging to Henry IV, anddtawn 
' up for the use of ills son Henry, prime of 
''ales, in two tracts, which are extant 
M Edward II I , accoiding to Froissart, w bile 
il war with France.and resident there.lnd 
1 I with him sixty couples of stag-hounds, and 
i- many h hi -hounds, and every duv hunted 
1 | or hawked Ciston, earl of Foix, a foreign 
nobleman, c ontemporurv with Falward.also 
1 K i pt 000 dogs In bis castle forhunting The 
bishops and abbots of the middle ages 
hunted with groat state, and some of them 
were skilful sportsmen One of these e<v 
c lc smstles, an archbishop of York, in 1321 , 

< urlc'd with him a train of 200 persons, who 
1 weu* maintained at the expense of the ah- 
! beys on Ins load, mid who hunted with a 
1 1 pick of hounds from parish to parish 

HU'ON FINK, a lofty coniferous tree, 
glowing in Tasmania, and known to bo- 
tanists as Mierorai hn/s tetragona 

HIJR'RICANE (huracav • Span , fioin the 
Indian onragan), a most violent storm, ge- 
nt rally accompanied with thunder and 
1 lightning Hurricanes are most common 
in the "West Indies, the Isle of France, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and China The ve- 
| locity of the wind is terrible, corn, vims, 

! sugar-canes, trees, houses, everything is 
swept away. The hurricane of the tem- 
perate zone moves with a veloeitv of about 
sixty feet, in a second those of the torrid 
J rone, from ifto to 300 feet in the same time 
They appear to ha\e an electric origin, and 
begin In vai lous ways, sometimes a little 
black cloud rolls down the mountains, sud- 
denly unfolds itself, and covers t lie whole 
limuon ; at others, the storm comes on in 
I the shape of a fiery cloud, which appears 
in a calm and serene sky A hurricane Is 
j generally preceded by an awful stillness of 
the elements, and a closeness and a misti- 
ness In the atmosphere, wide li makes the 
, sun look red, and the stars larger than 
usual 

! HUK'BANDH Y, the practical part of the 
| h< lence of agric ultnre, or Llie business of 


cultivating the earth and rearing animals. , 
Husbandry is the piopei tenn for Lint | 
which Is commonly tailed tanning It In- j 
eludes tillage*, breeding, grazing, t lie man- 1 
agement of the dairy, and eyery other 
occupation by which richeH may bo drawn 
from tlie superficial products of the eartii. j 
[Sc e AoniCUI.TUitE] ! 

HUSSARS' ( husz , twenty , and ar, pay • I 
IJuvg ), the name by which certain cavalry 
regiments aie distinguished It was orl- 1 
ginallv gi\eu to the cavalry of Hungary, 

1 ilsed in 1458 , when Matthias I ordered 
the prelates and nobles to assemble with 
their cavalry In Ills camp Every twenty 
houses were obliged to furnish a man ; 
and hence the name*. In the British army, 
there are thirteen regiments of hussars 
Their equipments are light and elegiut 
their arms are a sabre , a carbine, and a pair 
of pistoltc 

II US'KITES, the disciples of John Hush. 
a Bohemian, and curare of the 1 hapel of 
Bethlehem at Fragile, who, about the year 
1414 , embraced and defended the opinions 
of Wie kllffe of Engl md , for wine h he \yas 
c ited liefore the comic il of Constance, and, 
rc *1 using to renounce Ills supposed errois, 
condemned to he burnt aim, wlih h sen- 
tence* yvas accordingly executed upon him 
at Constance This gave 1 w* to a l< be lliou 
ol I lie Hu-sites, y\ho aye ng< <! Irs death by 
one of Tin fi< n e-t and most teriihle cml 
warsevet known ’I he pope am 1 catdin il-, 
y\ith a pretended unwillingness to shod 
human blond, banded him oyer to ‘the 
seculHi aim.’p deituistlx piesseel for his 
exec ution, though he had come to the conn 
oil furiuslied vvithasih conduct from t lie 
emperor Kigismmitl, which that lnouaich 
had the baseues* tc> violate It was most 
expln it, stating ‘ that he was to go, stop, 
icmain, and return in sntetv * 

HUh'TIMSH (hus, a house, and ting Judg 
meiit Sax I, Uie prim ipal court of the etty 
of London, held liefoi e the luid-mnyor and 
aldermen No actions which ait* merely 

pei sonal can be* brought in this eouit 

Also, In common language, the booth or 1 
elevated plae t*, where t .imlid.it c-s at a pat ha- I 
mentarv elc*c tion aie pioposod and address 
tin it 1 on s| ituenls 

lirTCHINSO'NIANS, the defenders of 
the philosophy of John llutelnnson, who 
was horn in the vear H >74 IluUliinson dis- 
ipprovedof New ton’s doc time* ot gravity 
He considered the Old Testament to om- 
luae e a complete* sj stem of uatuial philoso- 
phy as well as religion. 

HY'ACINTll ( huakinthoH * Or ), tin* com- 
mon name of some bulbous rooted plants 1 
belonging to the genus Hyacmthus, nat 
ord Liluicctr In Holland, the fondness 
for the II 01 tent alts at one Hint* amounted 

to a complete mania Hyacinth, in 

Miuct alngy, 011c of the names given to the 
vellow or brown crystals of zircon, which | 
ait* found tu the beds of sti earns and rlvei s, 1 
part iculaily in Ceylon. Its most usual ! 
foi in, as a crystal, is a four sided prlBiu, ter- 
111111 treil by foui rliombic planes 

II Y'A I)ES (unn, to rain f??.), a cluste*r of 
stats, in the foi ehead of the bull, five of 1 
which, arranged 111 the figure of a V, nre 1 
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Bern by the uakcd ey c In Greek mythology 
the Hy ades weie the five daughters of Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, who died of grief when 
their brother Hyas was killed by a wild 
boar, when they were changed into stars 
Tiie ancients connected the rising and Bet- 
ting of these stars with rain, whence the 
name 

HY.’E'NA or ITykna ( huama * (Jr), a 
genus of digitlgrade and carnivorous quad- 
rupeds, characterized by having no tuber- 
• iilous teeth or small teeth behind the car- 
nivorous The neck of this animal Is very 
thick, and coveied with a kind of bristles 
instead of hairs, which naturally stand 
erect, and give it a verv formidable appear- 
ance , the body is bulky and rounded, and 
t lie shape not unlike that, of a hog, the legs 
ai e moderated long and v cry strong, and 
the general colour i« a very dusky oh\e Jf 
Inhabits Turkcj , Ky rn, Persia, and Barbarv , 
living in caverns and rocky places, and 
pmwiing about at night In leed on (lie re- 
mains of dead animals Naturalists have 
described thiee specie's of t lie hv.ena, the 
most common being the sttiped liyama, or 
In/inia vulgaris It is not, very swift, imt, 
continual]} lies in wait for other annuals, 
and scaice anything that comes in its way 
esc apes it 

If Y'BRID (huhriila Lai \ the produce of 
a female plant or animal which has been fe- 
cundated by a male of a different specie* 
or genus 

II YD A It 'THIt U S < hudor , water, and cir- 
tluov, a joint, : <Ji ), a peculiar and dreadful 
disease of the joints, commonly termed the 

iiite swelling The knee, ankle, wriHt, and 
elbow are the joints most subject to it, 
hut the skin is not at all altered in coloui 
Ii is distinguished fiom a rheumatic swell- 
ing, by a fixed and w'earlng pain preceding 
the tumefactiou, often for a considerable 
peiiod; also, by the* general state of the 
health 

IlY'DATIl) (/»/c lahs, a watery vesicle : 
(h ), a vesicle or bladder, distended with an 
aqueous fluid, which is found in the bodies 
of animals They vary in size from the di- 
mensions of a pea to that of a child’s head 
They have been considered to be formed by 
\ oungentozoa, but Professor Owen says that 
the hydatid ought rather 1t> be considered 
as an abnormal organic cell than as a 
species of animal, even of the simplest 
kind. 

HY'DItA (Hudra' Or), a fabulous mon- 
ster with many heads, said to have infested 
the lake of Lerna, in the Peloponnesus Ac- 
cording to the fable, when one of the heads 
was cut off, it waB immediately succeeded 
by auother,uuless the wound was cauterized. 
Hut Hercules killed this moiiBfer by apply- 
ing firebrands to the wounds as he cut off 

the heads. Hydra, in Natural History, 

a genus of freshwater polypes, of which 
there are several species, some of whicli are 
found in this country ; of these, the prin- 
cipal Is Hydra vtndis, having about ten ten- 
tacles shorter than the body It inhabits 
stagnant waters, and is found on the surface 
of plants. In the quiescent state, it appears, 
at first sight, like a little transparent green 
V’ly: but when expanded, It is a linear 


body, fixed at one end, and sun minded at 
the other by tentacles or arms placed in a 
circle round the mouth It generally pro- 
duces itB young fiom the Bides, these, at 
first, seem small papillse. Increasing in 
length till they assume the form of the 
patent, and then drop off The whole tribe 
lias a most wonderful facility of reproduc- 
ing parts which have been destroyed ; and 
if cut or dlv Ided in any direction, each 
separate part becomes a perfect polype, as 
si 1 1 >s of certain plants become* the same 
plants in perfert fonn — -H ydra, in An- 
cient Astronomy, a southern constellation, 
representing a water-serpent. 

HY'DItAGOGUIO {hudrag&gia. : from ha- 
dor water , and ago, I carry off (h ), a 
medicine that possesses the property of pro- 
mot mg the' discharge of waterv humours , 
JI YDltAVGKA i hudor, water . and avgas, i 
a v c'ssel . Or ), in Botany , a genus of plants, i 
nat orcl Saxifragacea- The commonest spe- | 
cies. If Inn ti lists, has fine cory mbs of light 
lose -coloured lloweis, which retain their 
freshness for a long time, and sue reed each 
other until late in the autumn 
IIYDBAIPGYHUM (hiitlraigwos from 
kudu), watt i , mid argaro s, silver Gi ), a 
name given to qmcksilvei , or mercury , on 
account of its liquid state and great mobi- 
lity [Sec* M KROURY.J 
HY'DRATK ihinhn, water Or), in Che- 
nnstn a solid which contains water in a 
fixed state, a* slakes] lime . <tc 
HYDRA U'LIU LIM K, a lime formed from 
the poorer sorts of limestone*, containing 
from R to 25 per cent foreign matter, as 
silica, alumina, magnesia, &e All water 
limestones are of a bluish-grey or brown 
coloui, communicated to them by oxide* of 
iron Tinware generallv termed stom him, 
but nnpiopcrly so, since their haidue-s 01 
softness has nothing to do with their pro- 
perties After being calc meel, they do not 
slake when moistened, but, if pulverized, 
they absorb water without, swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a j>aste 
whicli, in the air, never acquit es much boIi- 
dify, but becomes hard under water in a 
few days The silex and alumina are essen 
tial, but the oxides of iron and manganese 
are rather prejudicial ingredients 
HY DllAIJ'LIO PRESS, a mac blue whiek 
affords an enormous power of compression 
It consists, essentially, of two strong cy 
Under* of metal, communicuting by a pipe, 
and having, each of them, a solid piston 
working water-tight, in it When water is 
forced into theJaiger by the* smaller, whie Ii 
Is, in effect, u force-pump, the huger piston 
is drl v en up wi t h a pressure* as m m li gi ea I or 
than the power applied to the smaller, as a 
cross section of the former is greater than 
a crosB section of the latter Let the dia- 
meter of the larger piston be 8 inches, 
and that of the smaller one-fourth of an 
Inch: a cross section of the larger will be 
890 times as great as a cross section of the 
smaller, and a foree of 1 cwt, exerted on 
the smaller will produce a pressure of 8»b 
cwt , or nearly 45 tons, on the larger. Some 
presses are constructed capable of exerting 
a pressure of hundreds of tons To save 
time, a larger force-pump is used at first, 
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jukI then, when extreme pressure is re- j compouml of hydrochloric acid, or munatie 
>j uired. the smaller one, I a* Id gas, with a base. 


HYDIIAU'LIO RAM (hudtor, water, and 
' aulua, a pipe* Gr), a machine for raising 
l wjiter, depending on the difference between 
the momenta of water at rest and in mo- 
! lion. Water, running down an Inclined 
i pipe, acquires a momentum, which enables 
I it to close, by a loaded valve, the aperture 
1 1 through which It escaped, and open another 
\.ilve so as to asi end a vet rn a I pipe The 
■ i ery stoppage of the water from running 
''off immediately destiny s Its momentum, 

' and the valves fall bat k — one of them clos- 
1 1 mg, so as to prevent the watir whh h had 
' bei n thrown up into the vertical pipe from 
1 i flowing back , and the othei opening, so as 
| to allow the water to flow away again, and 
i i bus pioduce a new momentum which re- 
i pt .its the pieces* Every new impulse 
l . t Inows water up Liu vertical pipe, and a 
I voi j low hem I of watet is capable of elevat- 
! I mg the fluid to a lousideiahle height A 
I hiii ill stieam, with this eontnvam e, will 
j i supply fountains, usterns at the top of a 
i house, Ac 

! HYDRA IT'LlCft, that hraiich of liydiosta- 
1 j ti s w'lmh teadies to eHtimate the velocity 
i J oi moving inelastic fluids It is this lin- 
1 | pot taut science that furnishes the piinci- 
i ! plea upon whleli the engine's, ire construe ted 
l»i which water is raised It treats of pumps, 
i lountaiiis, and a variety of useful mai bines, 
i by wlmh the force of fluids is applies! to 
| practical purposes The KoinaiiH dis- 

played their acquaintance with the art of 
| conveying warm, in their famous aque- 
I ducts it is, however, only within the last 
|j tin ee centimes iliat this subject lias at- 
i tiactc d anv pm tu ular notice 
| H Y DKlOD'H' AVID, a gaseous toni- 
l| pound, consisting of hydrogen and iodine. 

1 i It is rapidly absoibed by water, and is In- 
j siantly decomposed l>y chloiinc, iodine 
; being set free 


HYDROCHLO'RIC A'CID, a gaseous com 
pound of hydrogen and chlorine, evolved 
when sulphuric acid is added to common 
1 salt It has a \ cry strong affinity for water, 
the absorption of the vapour of which 
from the atmosphere produc cs the fumes 
perceived when It escapes into it. A so- 
lution of the gas in water forms the mu- 
natic add of the shops Common salt is a 
muriate of soda Hydrochloric acid is styled 
c hlorlndrie a< id by the French c beimsts 

HYRROCYAN'IC A'CII) ( hvd&r , watet , 
and kmntm., blue Gr ), J‘) u**ic acid, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and cyanogen It is a 
most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid 
of the shops, winch is a w-eak; solution of 
the acid in water, is extremely dangeious, 
unless used with great caution Its fatal 
effects are so rapid, l hat it is impossible to 
pi event them by any antidote*. The smallest 
quantity of the pure acid applied to the eye 
of a cat, A*c, causes instantaneous death 
If there is the least hope of saving one who 
lues swallowed it, a solution of chlorine, 
wlmh decomposes it, should he adminis- 
tered ; also ammonia, which both combine* 
with it and nets as a stimulant. It is a nar- 
cotic , and, given with great caution. It may 
he used as a powerlul sedative and antl- 
Irritani, especially in whooping-cough It 
is contained in the leaves of the cherry- 
laurel, in totter almonds, in the kernels of 
plums and peaches, and the seeds of the 
apple, which derive* their peculiar odoui 
fiom It It wuic origlnallv obtained from 
Prussian blue (which sec) , lienee its popular 
name. 

HYDRODYNAMICS (hmlur, water; and 
dimaiuiH, power Gr ), the silence which 
treats of the forces of liquids in motion. It 
< ont prebends hydraulics [See Hvdhohta 
tior J 

HYDROFIYUOR'IC A'CID, in Chemistry, 


II YDROHRO'MIC A'CID, a gaseous com- 1 a gaseous substance obtained from flimr 


| , pound, umsi-tingof liydiogenand btuminc 
I H Y DltOCA ll'BON, a compound of hy- 
| drogen ami chi bon These c lenient* unite 

I in a vaiietv of definite propco tlnns, form- 
i mg several interesting gaseous, liquid, and 

I I solid compounds, usually called h i/drocaihu- 
'j iHk or hydroi m him s Among these are light 
I i it rb n ri'tt i‘d hudi oijm or fire damp olefiant gun, 

I spin/ oj turpentine, pat affine, naphtha, ami 
' pit i ol me 

| , H YDROCAIt'DIA (hudor, water ; and kur- 
I dm, the heart Gr ), m Medicine, dropsy of 
l he heart. 

i HYDKOCKPH'ALUS (hudrokephaUm * 
from hudor, water , and kephale, the head 
Gi ), In Surgery, dropsy of the brain, or 
water In the head. The acute form of this 
disease is almost confined to childhood 
The ventricles of the brain are the princi- 
pal seat of the waterv accumulation, which 
is Indicated by febrile symptoms, piun in 
tin* head, and, in very young children, 
enlargement of It. The eyes, which are not 
closed entirely in Bleep, are irregularly di- 
rected, and have their pupils dilated. There 
Is delirium, and often coma, convulsions, 
and paralysis. 

H YD H OCH LO'R ATE, in Chemistry, a 


I spar, which is a fluoride of calcium. It is 
1 of a corioslvc u.ituic, and will dissolve 
glass, for which reason U Is used for etching 
| on glass This acid, which consists of 
fluorine and hydrogen, readily combines 
I with water, and when it is dropped into j 
that fluid, a hiBsing noise is produced, with I 
the evolution of considerable heat. Its I 
odour Is very penetrating, and its vapour | 
, dangerous to inspue When applied to the 
skin, it Instantly disorganizes it, and pro- 
duces the most painful wounds It is some- 
nines, but very rarely, railed fluoric acid. 

HY 'DROGEN (hudor, water, and gentian, 

I produce : Gr ), in Chemistry, one of the 
gaseous elements and a constituent of 
water Whatever process decomposes wa- 
ter will produce hydtogen gas, provided 
the oxygen of the water be absorbed by 
any other Buhstauce, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing experiments. If water 1 b dropped 
gi actually through a gun-barrel, or iron 
pipe, made red hot in the middle, the water 
will be decomposed , the oxygen will form 
an oxide oriust with the iron, and the hy- 
drogen will come out pure from the oppo- 
site end. If a red-hot iron is plunged Into 
water, the hydrogen rises with the vapour. 
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and Is known by a peculiar smell. This gas 
is fourteen times lighter than common air. 
Its specific gravity being about 0 0fi92; 
hcnrc It has been applied to the filling of 
balloons. It is also highly Infiaminable 
under certain circumstances , hence it was 
formerly known by the name of inflammable 
air. It is incapable of supporting respira- 
tion or combustion, burning only In conse- 
quence of itsstiong aUt action for oxygen. 
It may be obtained by putting a few pieces 
of zinc, or a few small Iron nails, into a 
mixture of equal parts sulphuric acid and 
water. The oxygen of the water combines 
with the /Inc, and this compound Is at- 
tacked by the acid whilst the hydrogen Is 
set free Mixed with three or four times 
its volume of air, it is highlv explosive, and 
lienee must not be net on lire as it issues 
from the bottle in which It Is evolved, until 
all the common air lias been expelled by it 
When quite pure it is tasteless, colon?-' 
less, and without smell It combine s with > 
isulphui, phosphorus, &< The gas em- 
plojed to llhnnin.ile our streets is a combi 
nation of hvdtngeu and carbon 
11 YIUtOtJ'KAPHY {hudor, water, and 
graphs, a des< i lptlon Gr ), t he* a? t of mea- 
suring and describing rivers, b.ivs, lake s. 


propositions 1. It will sink in different i 
fluids in an Inverse proportion to the j 
density of the fluids; 2 The weight re- 
1 cjuired to sink It equally far In ditfeient 
I fluids will be directly as the densities of 1 
the fluids 

H YDUOP'ATHY ( Junior , water, and 
\ pathoi, disease (Jr), a term applied to a 
| treatment of disease generally cm lied the 
Cohl-u.mter cure It was suggested in 1HJR, 
by Vincent Priessmt/, of (baefi nbeig in 
Silesia, and consists In the* Internal and c x- 
ternal administration of cold w-nler, ac< mil- 
panled bv air and exercise, earlj liouis, and 
strict attention to diet Such a mode of 
treatment, rational!} pursued, must lie 
obviously useful to persons icsiding in 
, populous towns, eating and drinking too 
l nine li, and keeping bad hours 
| H Y'DROPIT A N 15 (hudor, water; and 
phaino, I make to appear * (Jr), in Minera- 
logy, a vai ietj of I he op cl. whkh is tendered 
transparent bv immersion in water 
H YDKOPIIO'BIA c luidor , water , and 
phohtomai, 1 fear (Jt.), a«j mptoin of ranine 
madness, or the disease itself This name 
was given lo the disease because* persons 
bitten bv a rabid dog oi cat oread the sight 
of water According to the goner, illv ?< - 


1 gulfs, channels, and othei collections of 
, I water 

| HY'DROLITB (hudbr, water; and lit hoi, 

I a stone Gr ), in Mineralogy, a silicate of 
j alumina, iron, and potash, containing nearly 
| I 30 per cent of water 

I | II YDJIOL'OGY (hudbr, water, and logoi, 

I ; a discourse Gr), that department of pln- 
. losophv which treits of and explains the 
I nature* and properties of waters in general 
j II Y'RHOMBL (hiulOr, water; and meli, 
homy* Gr), a liquor consisting of hone*} 

I diluted with water Before fermentation, 

, j it is railed tnmple hydromel , after fermen- 
t it ion, / ivoiih hydromel, or mead i 

• 1 II YDItOM'ETKR (hudbr, water, and me- 
| turn, a measure* Gr), an instrument for 
! measuring the specific gravities of liquids, 
and thence the strength of spirituous 
| liquors, these being inv ersolv as their spe- 
, cille gravities The hydrometer K some- 
| times of brass, at others, when for fluids 
j | which would act upon the metals, of glass 
| j It has a bulb about an inch and a qu Liter 
i in diameter, from this project upwards 
n longer stem, which is graduated, and 
downwards a shorter, which Is teimmated 
below by a small heavy bulb. Intended by 
its weight to kec p the instrument vertical 
when Immersed in fluid The l.ghterthe 
fluid the* deepei the immersion, the amount 
of which is shown by the graduated stem. 
fi\ ko’s by drome ter, used by the excise re- 
gulations for faking the specific gravity of 
spirituous II juors, lias several -mall weights 
I w hich may be placed on the lower bull) The 
same* graduated #*tc in is, therefore, equiva- 
lent to several, since its Indications have 
different values, according to the weight 
placed on the lower part of t.he Instrument 
In making experiments with the hydro- 
meter, temperature must be carefully taken 
Into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less dense It K The use 
of the hydrometer depends cm the following 


. ccuved opinion of medical pr.o titlopei s, 

{ there is no known cure lor tins terrible 
! disease , and tire only preventlv c* to be te- 
1 lied upon is the complete excision of llic 
j bitten part, which should be perfoi med 
as soon as possible , ami < .lustlcs, of vv hit h 
! it 1 1 1 ic acid Is considered to he the* br-t, 
should he applied to the* wound [Jnfortn 
nut < I}, the first symptoms of madness m a 
dog are not very well defined , tin* animal 
grnerallv observed to be dull and unsoc lable, 
infuses food, hangs his head, appeal - 
diowsv, files at st ranger s, and liardl} recog- 
nizes lii-v master At some rndc'finitc* pc*t rod 
alter the lute, and long after the wound 
has healed, there Is Itching and pain m the 
part , lic*av mess, great restlessness and tin 
easiness, with mental alarm, followed bv 
pains about the nee k, sense of ihokingand 
great horror at an} attempt to drink, though 
solid food may he swallowed These s}inp 
toms are followed b\ fever, difilc tilt respna- 
t ion, convulsions, sometimes deln linn, and I 
finally death I 

II YDItOPHTHA I/MIA (hudbr, water , I 
and ophthalmos, the •eye Gr ), in Medicine, 1 
dropsv of the eye 

II Y' DROPS (hudropi Gr), In Medicine, . 
the dropsy, a preternatural collection of j 
serous or watery fluid in the cellular Bills j 
stance*, or different cavities of the body it 1 
receives various appellations, according to 
the particular situations in whn h the fluid ! 
is lodged . as hydrocephalus, hydrothonu, 
Ac. 

H Y'DHOSCOPK {hudor, water ; and ikopro, \ 
I examine. (Jr), an Instrument formerly 
used for rneasunng time If was a kind of 
water-clock, consisting of a cylindrical tube 
conical at the bottom ; the cylinder was 
graduated, or marked with divisions, and 
as the surface of the water, whir h trickled 
out at the point of the cone, successively 
sank to these several divisions, it pointed 
out the hour. 
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i HYDROSTAT'JC BAL'ANOE, a kind of 
■ balance contrived for finding the speellk 
gravities of bodies, solid as well as fluid. 

H YD ItOSTAT'IC BEI/LOWS, a maililne 
i for showing that fluids transmit pressure 
; equally In every direction It consists of 
! two flat boards united water-tight with 
1 leather, &r , and having the appearance of 
a bellows, a tube three or four feet long 
with a funnel at its upper end, cotmtiuni- 
| cates with the space between the boards 
"When water is poun d in through the tube, 
the upper board will rise, and will sustain 
a weight equal to that of a column of water 
having a base equal to that of the bellows, 
and a height equal to that of the tube A 
person standing on the upper hoard and 
blowing into the tube may easily lift himself 
up 

j H YimOKTAT'IO PAR'AIJOX, a teim cm- 
ployed lo designate that pi ineiple In hjdro- 
I statics by which any quant ity of wntei. how- 
ex er small, may be made appaiently to 
balance another however great The sm ill 
quantity does not in leility balance the 
I 1 lrger , for the exti a pressure is borne by 
the sides of the vessel in which it Is placed 
I Hut, ftom the natuie of fluids, a given 
1 piessuie exerted by a smaller quantity of 
fluid may be made to prodiue a veiy gieat 
pressure in a larger quantity with which It 
c nmiminhotes 

| HVDKOSTAT'IC PRESS, a name mmr- 
1 times given to ihv hydra uhr lift h see 

II YDHOjsTAT'IGH thiuior, vvatet , and 
i flan, 1 stand (Sr ), that branch of science 
, which treats of the eqinlibiiiim of fluids 
//</ 1 mil ii na in it s Heats of fluids in motion, 
and luidinahct of mac bines having a lefer- 
enri to fluids The science Is founded on 
the fat t tli it ' when a liquid mas-. Is m equi 
librium, every one of its molecules sustains 
i and inipat ( - an cipial piessuie m all dn re- 
turns’ Hence water will rise to the same 
level in any nuniht) of open v rssels v\ hie h 
coinmuiiK ate The pressure on a surface 
depends, not on the absolute amount of 
fluid, but on the extent of the surface, and 
the mean height of the columns of fluid 
above tt— supposing all of them to reach to 
an iningliniy horizontal plane just touched 
1 by the highest That Is the piessuie on any 
surface will lieeqii.il to that surface multi- 
plied bv the depth of Its centre of gravity 
he low' the upper surface of the fluid The 
base of any vessel will sustain the same 
i pressure, whether the vessel Is conical, 
cvhndilcal, or otherwise, so long as Its sur 
face, and the height of the highest column 
of fluid resting upon <u m coimeciton with 
It , continue the same There will be mix h 
less fluid In the cone than in a cylinder of 
the same base and height, j ef 1 he pressure* 

, on their bases will be equal Hence the pres- 
, ure on the base of a vessel may he greatei, 

I to any amount, than the weight of the 
water which produces It— in the case, forex- 
ample, of a vessel formed of two horizontal 
plates, having an extremely thin water- 
tight space between them, and communi- 
cating with a vertical pipe of very small 
bore Let this very thin space, for example, 
be 4 squ.iie feet In extent, and let Lite 
height of the tube which communicates 
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with It lie 33 feet • the presaureon the upper 
and under Interior surfaces of the vessel 
will each be equal to the weight of a 
column of water having a base of 4 square 
feet and a height of 3H feet , that is, 576, the 
number of square in< lies multiplied Into 
15 lbs, or 8040 lbs , equal to 432 tons , and 
jctlhewatei may not weigh more than a 
few ounce's This enables us to understand 
the danger of thin c revlccs behind the walls 
or under the banks of cana's , &c A stiong 
cask may easily be burst if, when it has 
been filled with vvatei, a long vertical tube , 
no matter bow slender, is screwed into Jr, 
and also filled with that liquid When a 
body is placed in a fluid of les« specific 
gravity than its< If, it displac es a qitaiilin 
of the fluid equal to it in weight, but not 
In bulk , wIic'ii m a fluid of gr< afei ^i»c*c ill* 
gi.iv ity , it displ.u es a quantity equal to n 
in bulk, but not iii vvt iglit , and when in a 
fluid of the samespc nth giav itv , it displ.u e- 
aqumtity equal to it, both in weight and 
bulk, and ii will remain at test when vt i M 
is placed 

HMlHOSn/PIIURET, in Chemist! j , a 
combination of hvdiosulphuiic acid, or sul- 
phuretted hv chosen 

in imOTHO'KXX Omdvr, water , and ■, 
thoiuj, the ttunk of the bod \ Ui ), in Me- 
dicine, dropsv of the chest. The sv mptoms 
aie.ditth uli breathing when in a leeumlx nt 
position, paleness, cough, thirst, swelling 
in the legs and feet, quit k, often irregulai, 
and mtet nutting pulse , 

HV'UlKNh (huffiet it, health (Si », that 
branch t»f lindhiiic which i elites to the I 
means of preset v mg public health 

int.kOM'KTEK (/t/q/rov, nmi-t . and 
metron, a measure. Gr ), an iiistiununt 
whlc h shows the presence of water in the 
air, and Its variation in quantity, ami alToids 
data for call ulatiug the actual quantity 
existing in a given bulk of an at anv given 
lime There are many kinds of hvgro- 
meteis , for vvhatevei both either swells or 
shrinks, by diyness oi moisture, is capable 
of being formed Into one The hfghei the 
tcmpcrutuie of all, the I irurn the quantity 
of vapour it is capable «>l holding in solu- ; 
lion Thai point of t< mpei.it ure it which 
the quantity of moistun It contains would 
just saturate it, is called its i lew point; if it 
he cooled ever so little below this point, it 
will begin to deposit inoistuie in the form ! 
of dew The hvgnnnetric condition of the 
air is now usually deduced from an ohsei 
vntion of the dew point, and this m.i> be 
ascertained either by the use of instill- 
ments suc'li as lJanlell's liygromelei, which 
gives the dew point by direct observation, j 
or by means of the wet and drv bulb thei- 1 
mometers, which affoiddata fot its calm | 
lafion 

H Y LOBA'TES (hulobates, a wood-w alker : . 

Gr,), a genus of long armed apes, natlv es of ■ 
India. They have neither tails nor cheek 
pouches When domesticated, their man- , 
ners are gentle. TheUihbon (// lar) belongs 
to this genus When this ungainly animal 
Is standing upright Its Angers reach to 
tlicanklcH The hands and feet are white 
and there is a white circle round the face, 
the rest of the body being black. It live* 
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! In trees and swings by its.arms with great 
' agility from br.incli to branch. The wow 
] wow or oumjha, so called from its cry. Is the 
[ H.agilvt of /oologies 
| | HYMENOPTERA < hitmen, n membrane ; 

! | and ptn on, a wing Gr ), .in order of Insects 
, I having foui naked membranous wings, 

' with a few net vines The postei lor pair are 
j much smaller tlj. m the ft out pair Dining 
I flight the wings ou e.ti h side aie lmkul 
| together bv means ol .1 series of small 
, hooks oil the front edge of the hinder wing, 

I wlmh catch hold of Hie hindmost vein ot 
l the foie wing During lepose the wings 
, j are laid nv« r eac h othei on the back The 
I abdomen of tbefeinah is terminated by an 
i oil post 01 Hit s and wasps belong to this 

, otdei 

| II YOSr^ VM I \ (hijnat wnno*, henbane , 
i Gi i, in Chemist i tin* mine pnncjple or 
1 ilk ilold of 1 m iiham 

,j HYP Vl/I. Mill Ginpallmji, in evrlnnge I 
i I Gi ), in (ii.imm.il and Rhetotu, a llgure 
ij consisting of a mutual change of cases , 
, | thus, qlinhnn, raqivA raennm, ‘the hWonl < 
1 I eurptv ot the seahhard.’ 

' | HY'PMS t hapn),n (ircek wind slgnitv lug 
, I on i , w hie h is used m English < onipieii mu , 
i to denote excess, or sennet hmg etc / or ho- 
i i Muidwhat is loimd in othei c ireiinistanc es 
1 1 Thus, m Chemistry, Int in rsalptnn n m nt an j 
I , and w Inc li c ontaiiis moie oxygon than sul- J 
j phum 

I HYPER'RVTOX thapi that on, a tiauspo- 
, sjtion (<> >, m Ciammai a flguraine con- 
, I sti tu tiou, limiting the natural. mil proper 
| in del of wolds and sentences The spec les 
me the aitastmphi , hi/palluqi, haiteion-pio- 
it mu, Am , hut the proper lnpcrbaton is a 
long r< tent mu of the v erb u Inc h ccunph tes 
the senU lie e 

H Y PKR'Ri >1. A ( hapnhoti, an c\ee-s 
ft i , — because the angle which Its plane 
feu ms with the base of the cone is gie.il er 
tlmi.that ot the patrtholnt, in (iemnetry.a 
emu* formed bv cutting a cone in such a 
direction, with regard to Its avis, that it 
the c lifting plane weir piodui ed, it would 
cut also tie opposite i one -two h\perhohis 
being piodueed, tin* one oppwutt to the 

othei [Si e CONK’ KurrtOVs] HVPKII- 

I'oi.ir Kpacb, the spat ecu e ontent cmnpte- 
hc nded lieiween the curve of the hyperbola 
and the whole ordinate 
1 H YPER'HOL 1C ('same tirrtv ),in Rhetoric, 

1 a i ('presentation of am thing earned be- 
j mid the bounds of tniMi or even proba- 
I bilit> as, * be lan swillei than the wind ’ 

| * lie wtnt slower than a tortoi e,* &c 
I Aristotle oiiserves, th.it the hvpeihole is 
j the favmiiite flgiite of voting autlmis, who 
, love excess and exagge latlon , hut that 
| philosophei s should not use it witlmut a 
1 gi eat deal of caution 

i H YPEIl'RO LOU) hit turbot ? , an hvpcr- 
■ tmla , and adoi, form Gr ), in (iecunetry, a 
solid generated bv the revolution of an 
h\ pel hols about its axis 
liYPERlhl'R MANS (lluperhnreioi from 
huper, beyond, and Bureau, t.lic north wind 
Gr), c,he name given by the ancients to the 
unknown inhabitants of the most northei n 
regions of the globe, who were believed 
\lways to enjoy a delightful climate, on 


account of being Bltuated beyond the do- i 
main of Boreas, or the north wind They 1 
woie, in fact, the Laplanders, the Samoiedes I 
and l lit most northern of the Russians 
II YPERCATALEC'TIO ( hiqierkalalfkti 
Aos from huper, above; and kataliktikos, 
deficient Gi i, m (neck and Latin poetry, 
a \erse which has a syllable or two beyond 
the regular and just, measure , 

II Y PEltCRlTTC ‘huper, signifying ex- 
cess , and krvtiko ■*, critical Gr.), one who is 
c ritieul beyond measure oi reason ; animad- 
verting on faults with mi] ust sevet Ity , and 
shutting Ids eves to the merits of a j>c r 
foi mance 

HYPER'MKTHR Gmpn, beyond, and 
mctioii, a me.iHUie Gi >, a \fise containing 
a s\ liable more than t he cudmary measure 
Whc li this is the case , | he billowing Inis 
begins with a vowil, and the redundant 
s\ liable of the fm iner lim blends with tho 
Hi st of the follow lug 
II Y'PERSTII LISE, In Miueralogv, Labia 
dm lmi uhlendc, a fc ri osilh ate of magnesia, 
w it h trac es of alumina and liinu It occur- 
both cryslillme and massive, is lesplen- 

cleiit and ol a giev -gi ecu or reddish line 

It U pa si Item /.’in A, ail igneous ioc k c (imposed 
of pah led, while or gieemsh felspar and 
hoiuhkiide either in hu gee rystuls or small 
c one ret mnarv masses 

IlYPhltTHOPIIY (hupn, beyond. and 
tiophi, iiouriHhmeiii Gr ), a mm bid increase 
in am eugaii withoul change in the natuie 
of Its sullst.UK es 

II Y'PHEN c Ituphai, literally. Into one, 

, Gi ), a mark or iliarac tet imply mg that two 
| words ate to he conm i ted , as pre-istablish- 
I ed, Jl re-leaved, Hyphens also serve to 

show the connection ol mu h words as arc 
| divided by one or moie of the syllables 
c mning at the end of a line 
ini’Noi'ir i/ch/wiiv, sleep Gi ), an 
i epithet applied to sue h medicines as have 
tho gualitv of producing s'eep 
IIYPOH'OLE ( hupohnl? , a suggesting' 
Gr ), In Rhetcu u , a llgure in which sevcial 
things ate mentioned that Berm to he in 
favout of the opposite side, and each of 
them is refuted In order. 

U Yi'tMJHO.N'DltlA \hupochondna. from 
hnpti, under , and ctumdios, the cartilage of 
the hi east -bone : Gr ), in Anatomy, tlic 
sides of the belly covered by the inferior 
nhs and their cartilages . It is distinguished 
into the ? tght and left hypochondria 

H\ mJHONDIU'ASIS (same derm.), in 
Medicine, an affection character i/ed by 
dvspepsia, languor and want of energy, by , 
sadness, uml fear, arising ftom uncertain 
causes, and by a melancholic temperament. 1 
The principal cause** are sen i ovv, fear or ox- 
cess of any of the phhhIoiih , loo long con- 
tinued watching , atul Irregular diet Hypo- 
ihondnucs are continually appi eh ending 
future evils ; and m respect to their feelings i 
and fears, however groundless, then* is 
usually the inubt obst mate belief and per- 
suasion 

HYTOCIST (hypoeiste : Fr. ; hupokidts : 
from tuipo, under, and kisloa , the c.lstus : 
Gr.), or Suer as hy pocistidis, In Pharmacy, the 
Inspissated juice of the Cytinus hypomstis , 
a parasitical plant found on the roots of 
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several kinds of aalua in the smith of 
Europe 

II YPOOltATER'IFORM ( hupo , under, 
krutfr, a e up • Gr. ; and forma, a shape, 
Lot ) in liotany, a tubular corolla, but sud- 
dcnlv expanding into a Hat border above 
,"s in the tlowe r of the Phlox 

H YPOG-di'OUH (hu/unjaws fmm hupo, 
undei , and gp, the i.wtli Or), in Hotauv, 
a tt rin used to denote all parts of the plant 
which glow undei the surface of the 
earl h 

HYPOGASTRIC (hupoQiiHtnon, the hypo- 
gnstiium : from hupo, under, and gnsfpr, 

I he belly : Gr ), in Medicine, iclating to the 
hypogaatnum, or middle pail of the lower 
region of the belli. ANo, an appellation 
given to the Internal branch of the lilac 
I ait civ 

in POGAr'TKOCEIjK {hupogaatrum, the 
, hi poKUntruini , and tf/f, a hernia Gi ), in 
I Hurgeij, a hernia, or ruptuie, of the lower 
belli 

! II Y 'POORER ROOKS ih upo, under , and 
1 gnionnu to be bom Gr.), those lockswhie I, 

, hue not assumed their present form and 
! fc>fi in line at the surface, but were thrust 
up flotilla low . as granite, gneis~, and olhet 
! iristalltue 1m illations This let in, which 
1 ini Hides both theplutonli amlmetainoiphic 
1 1 »i Ks, Is substituted for yi unary, because 
gi.mlth and gnilssic rocks have been found 
amongst locks of the second.u i and 
ti i tiat v periods 

HYPOUF'PM {hupo, undi r , and g't, the 
earth Gi ), a name Riven b> ancient at i hi* 
teds to till the paits ol a building which 
weic under gtound ; as the cellar, Ac 

II YPOG'YNOUB (hupo, under; and gwni, 
a female • <»r 1, in Hotauv, a term applied to 
stamens that spring fiom below the base of 
the ovat lum 

in PONl'TROPB A '(’ID, in Chemistry, a 
c omblnatlon of nitroRen and oxvRen, tntei- 
nieiliate between nltiic oxide and hi pom - 
i tile add It contains one atom of nitrogen 
i and thrive atoms of oxigeti. Its salts an 
termed hypomtritta 

I II YPOPHORTHOROITR A'CID, 111 Che- 
mistri, an acid containing two atoms of 
phosphorus and one atom of oxygen Its 
I salts are termed hypophosphtU s 
: lIYPtJS'TAHIR (hnpoatoaia from hupo, 

mulct , and isttmi, T stand , Gr ),ln Theology, 
J a tel in used to denote the subsistence of 
1 the Father, Ron, and Holy Spirit, in the 
, Godhead, called t»y the Creek Chilsrians, 

I thiee hvpovtasea The- Latins more generally 
I used iieraona, and this Is the modern prac- 
tice* lienee we bs«i , the Godhead consists of 
i lines* yeemm*' 

II Y P( >RU L P II U ' K 10 A '01 D, In ( ’hemist r> , 

1 an add intet mediate between the sulpltu- 
! rous and sulphuric adds ; it contains two 
I atoms of sulphur and tlve of oxygen. Its 
| salts ate termed hi/poaulphdea. 

11 Y POSUL'PII l> ROUS A'OID.tn Chemls- 
ti v, an add consisting of an equal numbei 
of atoms of sulphur and oxygen. Its salts 
are termed hypomlphtte*. 
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H Y POTH 'EN U RE or HYPOT'EN USE 
(hupo, undei , anil tenw, I stretdi Gi >, in 
Geometry, the subtense or longest side of a 
right-angled triangle, or the line that sub- 
tends the right angle 

HYPOTH'ESIR ihupotheai* fiom hupo, 
undei , and lain nn, I place: Gt ), apnueiple 
taken foi granted. In oidei to draw liom It 
a eoiidusicui fe>r tlio proof of a point in 
Hiiest Ion A No, a s\ ste*m or theorj imagim v d 
or assume el to an omit for what is not j 
undei**tood , 

HYPOTRAOHl'LIUM \hupahrathrhtm . 1 

fiom hupo, undei , and Imchtlo*, the neck I 
Gr), in \t e hitectute, tin* slcndeipst part of 
the 1 ‘oluuiu , being that immediately below 1 
t lie nee k of the capital 

HYPOT) PO'RJS ( hiipntupusnt , a skdih* 
Gr), in Rhetoric, the Use of descriptive 
language, higlilj emile he*d with rlietomal 
llgute*s 

JlYPMVMErilY {hup'O', height notion, 
measuie • G i ), the art of measuiuig alti- 
tudes V aiious methods arc adopted — 1 
R\ tt iingulation, the theodolite «>i some 
equiv dent instiunnmt »><_ ni tr eiuploved 
'i Bv tlic men urt il harometet As the 
ptessureof the .it morphine dee teases the 
inghei we asj end, the* mc’icmy will full m 
Its tube* in piopoition to the* height to 
whhh the lust t nine lit i*> cirned V\ h* n 
possible, two e mie-ponding haromeleis 
should he simultaneouslj observed, one at , 
the level of the si a en at the *ool of the , 
lie ight to be measuied.and theolherou the 
summit The ditfeienee ol the readings ^ 
alfotels a datum for calculations m which , 
the temperature of the two stations and 
some othei circumstances must he taken , 
into consideration a By the Aneroid baro- 
nie te*r, hj vvlihli dliTcieni es of atmospheric 1 
pi essuie ate mea&ured bj means of metallic 
spnngs 4 llj ol>se*i vat ton of the boiling I 
point of water \t the level of tin* sen, i 
watet boils at tlte temperatute of 212° F ,but I 
as wc* ascend, the lessened piestmte allows i 
ebullition to take place at a lower tem- 
peiature, and hence we obtain materials for 
calc uhil ion. 

IIYS'ROP ihuHvlpov Gi ), a genus of 
I ibule plants, one spedes of whn b N culti- 
vated for use The leaves havean aiomatic 
smell and a wmiiii pungent taste 

11 YSl’ER'ICRoi msTl 'R1A (huUmluis: 
fiom hu*Uia, the womb Gi — because tlie 
disease is supposed to be connected w itli it), 

•n Medicine, a nubid> th.it attacks in pa- 
rowsmsoi tils, w hie h are readily excited 
In those wlio aie subject to them, by pas- 
sions u f the mind, and by evety consider- 
able emotion, especially. when brought on ! 
1>> suiptise hence, sudden joy, grief, feat, 

Am , ate very likelj to oecasicm tlieiu. 

11 \ S'TERON PRUT'ERON or HU8TE- , 
RON PROT'EltON, t w o Greek w’ords, mean- i 
ing the taut first lunce It Is used. In rhe- 
toric, to designate the 1 figure In which that I 
wend which should follow is used tlist: us, ' 
Valet atque vied (lie is well and lives). I 
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I, the ninth letter in the alphabet, and 
I the third vowel Its Hound varies , in some 
I words it Is long, as high, mind, jnve , in 
some it is short, ns bid, kid, and in otluis 
It is pronouni ed like y, as collier, ouimi, Ac 
In a few’ words its sound approac lies to the 
ee in beef, as in machine, which is the Hound 
of tin long i In all Ruropeau languages 
except the English When two ft, came to- 
gether, the Latins contracted them into 
one ; as 7>/i into lh In all Latin words of 
Latin origin, < preceding a vowel tunle*»t> it 
follows another vowel) is a consonant, as 
lamus (Jail uk), umucio imnjino), but in 
words of (Leek origin it is a vowel, as 
tiinibn s, ni*pis No EngiitJi word ends w ith 
/, but wlimi the sound of the letter occuis 
at the i nd of a wonl, it is expiessed b\ // 
It is -oim-tiinc s used as nil abbreviation, as 
L I C /’list India Com pun i/, 1 H S leius Ha- 
ul mum Sah ator (Jesus the Saviour of men), 
&c I, used as a uuirieial, signifies no more* 

■ than one, and It stands for as man\ units as 
time an repetitions of it thus, 1] stands 
, I tm 2, III l’oi A Win n put before* a higher 
ij numeral, it Is to he subtracted from the 
I Intel as IV, 4 And when set after It 
it is to be added to It : aa XII, 12 

IAM'llIC oi IAjM'BI S uambiiH Or), In 
I Poetry , a foot consisting of two syllables, 
the first shorL and the last long, as In 
I declare, adorn Verse's composed of short 
and long syllables alternately are termed 
iambics ; as, 

| If ty- | rant fao | turn date | ass ill | her 
, throne, 

A peo- | pies luxe | shall make* | tier 
clause | the ir oxxn 

I'BEX (a wild goat Lot ), or Stembork, 
the Cajira Jinx of zoologists, a species of 
goat It lias extremely long hoi ns, which 
bend backwards, are of a blackish colom, 
and annulated on the surface The body is 
of a dusky yellowish brown c*olour, and Is 
less in proportion to the height than that of 
the common goat; it has, indeed, a great 
lesemblance to the deer kind ; the legs are 
also perfectly like those of the deer, 
straight, elegant and Blonder The hair 1 b 
harsh, and the male Is furnished with a 
black beard. These animals inhabit the 
c hall) of mountains extending from Mount 
Taurus, between Eastern Tartary and Rl- 
beiia, they are also to be met with in the 
most precipitous and inaccessible* parts of 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Carpathians 
They aie remarkably swift, and display 
amazing dexterity and agility In leaping; so 
j that the Ibex hunter is c (instantly in immi- 
nent peril, from the fear of losing hlB 
footing when scaling tremendous pre- 
cipices, and from the animal when closely 
pursued turning suddenly on h!s enemy 
Their cry is a sharp short whistle, not un- 
l like that of the chamois, hut of shorter 
| duration ; sometimes, especially when irri- 
i tated, they make a snorting noise The 


name has been given also to a species of 
| antelope 

PUIS ( Gr ), In Ornithology, a genus of 
I birds, closely resembling the stcuks, and 
found chiefly in warm climates, more parti- ' 
c nlarly in Egy pi The bill is long and curved, I 
the legs are long, and the feet have four 
toes, the front webbed at the base, and all 1 
provided with daws These birds are 
capable of a powerful nnd elevated flight, ■ 
extending their neck and legs, and uttering < 
a hoarse croak The white this </ Ihk irth io- 
pica) arrives In Egypt about the time that 
the inundation of the Nile commences, 1 
and migrates about the end of June, at 
whle h period It Is ilrst noticed In Ethiopia ! 
The scarlet ibis (Ibi s rubra), a splendid bird. 

Is found in the hottest parts of America, in 
lnigr flocks ; the plumage Is hi .irlet , beak 
naked, part of the cheeks, legs, and feet, j 
pale* icd. OLlier species are found In India, 

M idagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, and | 
Mexico One species, the gloBsy ibis, has 
he en occasionally killed In England The 
ibis was venerated by the ancient Egyptian*; 
and Ibis mummies have been found in great 
numbers In Kgy pt 

ICE (eis Ger ), watei congealed Ifw-ater 
I* exposed to a temperature below 32" Fain , 
It assumes a solid state by shooting Into , ! 
crystals which c tosb each other at angles I j 
of oo degrees It Is lighter than water, on 
which, therefore, It floats ; and Its Increase 
of dimensions Is acquired with a force suf 
fle lent to hurHt the strongest vessels iSro 
Krkk’/ing, tVe 3 

JCE'BKRCS (««, ice, and berg, a moun- 
tain* Ger), masses of ice carried by the 
winds through the polar seas They are 
often of enormous size and height, rising 
'loo or 400 feet above the water, and sinking 
four or five times as much below It Within 1 
the arctic circle, the congelation begins 
about the 1st of August, and a sheet of 
ice, perhaps an inch in thickness, is formed 
in a single night In a short time, the whole 
extent of the polar Beas is covered with a 
mass several feet thick As soon as the 
summer heat commences, it Is partially 
melted, and, with the first swell of the 

ocean, breaks up Floating Ice There 

are numerous terms for this A large flat 
mass extending beyond the reach of sight 1 
is called fleld-ice ; one of suiallerdimeusloiis 
a floe; when a Held is much broken up. It is 
called a pack. If a ship c&u sail freely 
through the floating pieces of ice, it is 
called drift-ice A portion of Ice rising I 
above the common level is called a hum- | 
rnock, being produced by the crowding of ' 
one piece over another j 

I'CE-BLINK < bhnken , to glitter* Ger), a j 
name given by seamen to a whitish appear- j 
ance in the horizon . occasioned by fields 
of ice, which reflect the light obliquely 
against the Atmosphere* j 

I'CK-HOUSE, a building contrived to pre 
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■erve Ice In hot weather ; the Ice Is rammed 
as close as possible, and at the bottom Is a 
well to drain off the water from any part 
that melts 

I'CKTjAND MOSS, Lichen Tslandicus, 
Cetrana Island tea, a lichen common In the 
mountainous districts of Europe. It con- 
tains a hitter principle, and a large quantity 
of sLuch It is tonic and nutritive 

I 'OK LAND SPA It, in Mineralogy, ear- 
bonateot lime forming crystals of therhom- 
holicdral system It 01 curs in laminated 
masses, easily divisible into rliombB It is 
highly useful in experiments on double re- 
traction and tlie polarization of light 

I't’K-M AKINlt M ACill'NES The demand 
for ne both as a luxury in hot weather, and 
as a remedial agent in many diseases, has led 
to the invention of several machines for its 
ni.iriufai ture on alarge si ale The jiruii ipal 
(ontiivnnies that have had a succe-slul 
te-iilt ate the following — 1 Ether Machine' t, 
in whn h tiie evaporation of sulphuric ether 
i au*«es n low degree of cold in a qii.mtitv of 
(oinmoii brine, and in this brine troughs 
coni. lining the water to he frozen are im- 
mu-ed A steam-engine is employed to 
drive an air-pump which exhausts the 
vapour from the liquid ether, and also to 
cause the circulation of the brine surround- 
ing tlie vessel (ouLaintng the ether suid the 
tiouglis with the water to be Dozen The 
ethei vapour is liquefied uftei the operation 
of cooling tin brine lias been off e< ted, and 
is then again teidv to perform tlie s-mio 
operation 2 Machines in whi< li ammo - 
mat al i/o s, which has a stiong afllnitv for 
w *ii or, but iHcasilv separated from it by the 
applh atlou ol heat so employed A sntu- 
i lied solution of ammonia is placed in a 
-tiong vessel which communicates with 
another vessel of one-fourth the si/e by a { 
tula, all being filled with nmmoni.ical gas i 
I'lie vessel containing the solution being 
lieited, tin* gas is driven off from it, and 
liquefied animoniac.il gas will foim in tlie 
smaller vessel by reason of tlie increased 
»i n si on. Now if t lie process be reversed, and 
i lie vessel loniaining the lhpielled gas be 
placed in contact with a third vessel con- 
’ lining the water to he frozen, whilst the 
luger vessel with the watery solution is 
i ooled.thc liquid gas will vaporize and rush 
fiom tlie smaller to the larger vessel, to 
unite once more with the water The rapid 
evaporation cause* a degree of cold sutii- 
i lent to freeze the water in the third vesst 1 
When this ha« been done the process mny 
be repeated igaln and again, each time free/. 
Ing another supply of water conveniently 
placed hi the third vessel A steam-engine 
| is here also employ ed to work the appa- 
ratus, when of a large Bire 3 Air Machines, 
of which the effect depends upon tlie altei- 
1 nate condensation and expansion of com- 
J mon air When ait is compressed, its heat 
I ih squeezed out of It, and when it is again 
allowed to expand It absorbs heat fiont the 
! surrounding medium, and hence causes that 
j medium to fall i onsiderably in t.i mper.iture 
This is the principle of Kirk’s machine, 
which m capable of producing cold sufll- 
I ^ieiit to fieeze water for economical pur- 
poses 


ICE PLANT, the Mesembryanthemum 
erystalhnum, a plant remarkable for the 
little transparent vesicles which cover its 
whole Surface The stems are herbaceous 
and much ramified, and the fluwerB are 
white It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope 

ICH DIEN (Her), tne motto of the Prince 
of Wales’s arms, signifying / serve It was 
first used by Edward the Black Prince, to . 
show his subjection to his father king 
Edward III , 

ICHNKU'MON (ichneumon, from ichneno, 

I trace out : Gr.), tlie name of animals he | 
longing to the genus Herpestes They arc* 1 
allied to the civets amongst the Feltdrr ' 1 
The best known spec ics is the // ichneumon 
its ordinary colour is a chestnut brown , 
the tail tapers to a point, and tin* toes arc* 
distant from each other. The habits of the 
! Ichneumon are vory similar to those of the 
ferret; like that animal, it preyH upon 
poultry, rats, &c ; but it also destroys tin* 
most venomous serpents, and seeks the 
eggs of the crocodile, digging them out of 
the sand, and eating them with the greatest 
avidity In India and Egypt it is domesti- 
cated for the purpose of destroying ratsaud 
mice The ichneumon of the Nile was one 

of tin* sacred animals of the Egyptians 

Iohn kdmon, a genus of hymennpterous ■ 
insects belonging to a large family the* 
species of which have been denominated 
p.me-iiical, on account of the very extra- 
ordinary manner in which they provide for 
the future support of their offspring. The , i 
fly feeds on the hr iey of flowers, and, when | 
about to lay eggs, perforates tlie body of 1 1 
some other insect, or its larva*, with the 
! sting or instrument at the end of Its abdo- 
, men, and there deposits them. These* eggs 
in a few days are hatched, and the young 
nourish themselves with the juices of their I 
lostei -parent, whn h, however, continues to 
i move about and feed till near the time of 1 
i its change to a chrysalis, when the larvteol 
I the Ichneumon creep out by perforating 
1 the skin in various places, and each, spin- 
ning itse lf up in a small oval silken case, 
i changes into a cliryBalls, and after a certain 
pei iod emerges in tlie state of a complete 
ichneumon It is as gieat destroyer of 
< aterpl liars, plant-lice, and other insects, 
as the Ilerpestcs is of the eggs and young 
of the crocodile 

K’HNITES ( ichoox , a track: Gr), in i 
Geology, the fossil footsteps and tiacksof 1 , 
animals, originally made on the sand, or | 
mud of an ancient seashore, or lake margin , 
They are ftequently found in quarries, one 
slab showing the impressions themselves, 
and an upper slab a cast of them in relief 

KJHNOG'RAl’IIY (ichnoyutphia from 
tchnos, a trace ; and grapho, I draw • Gi ), 

I iu Architecture, the ground-plan of a build- j 

ing lu Koi title atlon, a draft of the 

I length and breadth of the w*orks raised i 

j about a place. In Perspective, the view j 

| of anything cutoff by a plane paralU‘1 to the | 
horizon, just at the base* of it ] 

! J c II N OL'OGY , a treatise on ichnltes. ! 

I'CHOR (t char, Gr), a thin watery hu- 1 
I mour, like serum ; but the word is some- 
| times used likewise for a thicker kind. 
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(lowing from ulcers, called also tames The 
! I term was applied by the GreekBto the fluid 
which issued from the wounds of the gods. 
, 1 ICHTHYl'TES (ichthus, a fish: Or), or 
I ththy oi/TTKH, In Geology, the fossil re- 
! mains of fishes 

ICHTHYOCOL'LA ( ichfhuokolla : from 
i iihfhus , a fish, and kolla, glue. Or.), Isin- 
, glass, which see 

TlJHTH YOL'OGY ( ichlhns , a fish; and 
i logos, a discourse. Or), that part of zoo- 
I logy which treats of fishes, their structure, 
j form, and < lassiflcatioii, their habits, uses, 
Ac Fishes form a distinct class of the 
vertebrate sub-kingdom They are colil- 
! blooded aquatic an ini il-, and their red blood 
I Is aeiated 1)> means of gills. The heart has 
onlyone am h le and one ventricle. The sexes 
I are distinct, and the }oung are produced 
| from egg a These eggs form wliat Is called 
I toe, whilst the milt is the male fecundating 
matter which is brought into contact with 
the eggs after they have been ejected by 
the female fish Fishes are remarkable for 
their fccundit\ A cod fish has been found 
to produce 3,<»8<i,000 eggs or spawn ; and a 
I mg, ID, 246.000 Herrings, weighing from 
foui ounces to five and three-quarters, 
from 21,000 to 37,0oa Mackerel, weigh- 
ing twenty ounces, 454,000 Boles of five 
ounces, 38,000 Many flBhes possess an 
internal bladder filled with air, called the 
swim-bladder, and this is thought to be 
Instrumental in aiding a fish to rise from a 
great depth to the surface The skin Is 
sometimes naked, but usually It is clothed 
with either Cycloid or Ctenoid Beales 
Sometimes the fish Is protected by Ganoid, 
or Placoid plates. When a fish lias the 
full complement of fins, It has one or more 
dorsal fins, one oi more anal fins, two 
pectoral fins, two ventral fins, and a caudal 
fin In some genera, some of these fins are 
wanting, and occasionally a fish has no fins 
whatever The tail and Its fin are the 
principal agents In lotomotion, the other 
fins serving more to balance and steer by 
than to drive onwards In some fishes not 
only do the jaws carry teeth, but every bone 
inside the mouth Is similarly at med In other 
fishes there is not a single tooth in the 
mouth. Some fishes are vegetable feeders, 
but the majoiltyare carnlvorous.lt being 
their lot to eat or be eaten. A fish’s head is a 
i (implicated structure, and its Investigation 
has often employed naturalists, the object 
In view being to find wliat each hone corre- 
sponds with, m the headB of other < lasses of 
vertebrata. The dasB has been divided 
Into ten orders, as set forth in the following 
table — 

Order 1. Dermopten, boneless fishes. In- 
cluding the Lampreys and other genera 
Order 2 Mulaccrpterygiame, fishes without 
spines in the fins; Including Bela, Her- 
rings, the Salmon, and Oarp families, Ac 
Older 3 Pharyngognathi, fishes whose 
lower pharyngeal bones are united ; In- 
cluding the Flying-fishes, the Wrasses, 
Ac. 

Order 4. Anacanthini, Including the Cod 
family, the Turbot family, the Remoras, 

Ac 

Order 5 Acanthoplcryy iance, fishes with 


spine's In some of the fins, including tlm 
Perch, Mullet, Mackerel, Gurnard and 
! many other families 
Order G Plectognatlu, the parts of the uppei 
jaw fixed together, and united to the 
skull bv a suture, including the Globe 
fishes, the File fishes, Ac 
Order 7. Lophobranchu, fishes whose gills 
| are In t lifts. Including the Pipe fishes, the 
Ke.ihoi -e, A< 

Onlei s Gu no aloi, the body covered with 
hard plates, Including the Sturgeon, Ac 
Order D Jfoloiephnh, the bod} covered with 
placoid granule-, including cheChlmiera- 
Oi dei 10. Plagwslomi, fishes with carlil.i 
ginous Bkeletons, and five or more gill 
openings on each side, including the i 
Sharks and lla} s 

ICHTHYOSAURI'S uchfhits, aflsh ;sanra, i 
a lizard: Or), a genu- of extinct aquatic j 
tep tiles, the remains of which have been \ 
found in the trias, the lia-, and the lower 
chalk. Several species ha vt been made out , 1 
all carnivorous One species was moicflian 
3o feet long In the same mdividaal (sa}s i 
l)r Ruck land) the annul of a porpo.se w i- 1 
combined with the teeth of a crocodile, 1 Ik j 
head of a lizaid with the vertebras of a fl-b, I 
and the sternum of an Ornilhoihynchu •> w ith , 
the paddles of a whale The genet ul oullim j 
of an Iththvosaurus must h.i\ e most nearl} j 
resembled the modern poi poise and giam 
pus It had font broad feet or paddles | 
and terminated behind in a long ami power ! 
ful tall. The dung <>t the-e animals h i- 
been found fossilized and lias rei i ivad the 
name of coprolltes The marks upon U 
have enabled lomluslons to be drawn as 
to the form of the intestinal tanal. 

1UHT11 YO’KIS (ichlhns, a fish Or), in 
Medicine, a scaly eruption of the skin to 
which the inhabitants of islands near tin 
equator are subject It Is ascribed to an 
unsuitable diet 

PCONTRM itthonismos, a delineation- 
Or.), in Rhetom, a figure of speech whhli 
consists in repicseuting a thing to the lift 
ICON'OOLASTH (eikiiri, an image, and 
klao, I break in pieces : Or », an appellation 
given to the Oonstantinopolitan emperors, 
Leo tho Isaurlan, and his sou Constan- 
tine Copronym us. who overthrew' images, 
and extirpated their wot ship in Christian 
churches; also to the 3.W bishops who at- 
tended a council at Constantinople, durimr 
the reign of the latter prince, and advocated 
the same views The council of Nlciea, in 
767, however, restored their use; It was 
the last council respecting which the 
Greek and Latin churches coincide. The 
Greek church allows pictures, but studious!} 
rejects graven images 
ICONOG'KAPHY (ei konographia ■ from 
enk&n, an image, and yrapho, I describe | 
Or.), tlie descilption of images or ancient 
statues, busts semi-busts, paintings in I 
fresco, mosaic works, Ac I 

1 COBAHK'DltON (eikim, twenty; and j 
hedra, a base Or.), In Geometry, one of the • 
five regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 
twenty equilateral and equal triangles It 
may be considered as formed by twenty 
equal and similar trl&ngulur pyramids, 
whose vertices meet In the same point, 
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I which 1b the Centro of a circumscribing 
sphere 

ICTKKU 8 ( ikteroH ■ Or., from resembling 
In colour h bird of that name), in Medicine, 
the disease which we distinguish by the 
name of jaundice 

f DE'A (Or , from ulcin, to see), Locke de- 
fined Ideas to bo whatevei is the object of 
the understanding, wbatrvc r n man think". 
mi whatever It is the mind can be employed 
about thinking Plato used tlie word idea- 
to signify the arihetjpes and essences ot 
thing", objects that .ire now genei.ilU 
thought to he beyond the reach of the 
human Intellect Jn Kant’s si stem ido.cs 
were the forms of the reason’s activity, and 
ate independent of experience 

IME'AL, an imaginary model of pei fee- 

1 , lion lliCAU Idkai. (ideal beaut j i, an ex - 

1 1 piession In the Fine Arts, denoting tin* «e 
1 1 h ction, for a particular object, of the finest 
! j p iris, from different subjet Is, so as to form 
J 1 a pet fee t whole, such as nature does not 
usually exlilbp It more partieulailj ap- 
i | lies to sculpture and painting 
I I DE'ALIRM (idea, form Oi ), sc hemes of 
j philosophy which teach that we are con- 
cerned only with ideas, and are ignorant 
of everything else Bishop Berkeley argued 
that w T hat our sense's convey to us is, not 
evidence of an external wot hi, hut only of 
our sensations Furthei, that we are 
utterly Ignoiant, and must ever remain so, 
of matter its**if, and that It Is easier to 
conceive that God directlv causes our 
sensations than that they aie conveyed to 
us through the unknown world «*i matter 

IREOGRAl’H'IC (idea, an idea, and 
giaphu, I wilte Or,), an epithet given to 
that kind of writing which expresses the 
ideas and not the sound The Ohluese eha- 
lattcisarc* ideographic, though the symbols 
have become merely conventional Ruch 
also were the hieroglyphics of the ancient 
hgv ptaans 

IDES (idus, supposed to be from the old 
Etruscan verb iduo, I divide* Lot ), eight 
days In each moptli of the* Itomau calend.it 
They began on the lftth of March. Mav, 
July, and October, and on the 1 . 1 th of the 
other months. The Ides, like the calends 
and nones, were always reckoned back- 
! waids; thus they said v Ml Tdus, the eighth 
' day before the Ides, vil Telus, ilit* seventh 
before the Ides, «fcc This method of roc kern- 
ing is still i emitted iu the chancery of 
Rome*, and m the calendar of the brev iar\ 

ID'IOM (idms, peculiar Or ), In Hi animal , 
a term applied to such phrases sis are pecu- 
liar to a language, and which, if transferred 
into another, would have no meaning, or a 
whollj different one Idioms can never l>e 
literally translated 

TDIOPATH'IO Odos, peculiar : and pathos, 
a feeling, Or.), an epithet for any disorder 
peculiar ton certain paitof the hotly, and 
not arising from a preceding disease . In 
which sense it is opposed to sgmpatliet-r 
Thus, an epilepsy is idiopathic, when It 
happens merely through some morbid 
state of the brain: and sympathetic, when 
t 1 b the consequence of Borne other dis 
>rder. 
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TDIOSYN'CRASY (■* diosunkrasta : from 
idtos, peculiar ; sun, with ; and krasw, a tem 
perament: Or), a peculiar temperament or 
organise ton of the body, by which It Is ren 
dc*red more liable to certain disorders than 
bodies differently constituted usually are 
ID'IOT (idifitits, an inexperienced pci son 
Or ), In Law, one who lias been born totallv 
without understanding A lunatic is one 
who lias lost It by sic knesg, grief, &c , so as 
to have no lucid intervals. Commissions 
are issued upon petition, bythp lord chan- 
cel! oi, to determine whether or not a partv 
be* under surlt Imbecility as to rebuilt 
protection iu the nianageii,«*nt of hi- 
affairs 

I'DOOKA.SE (idea, form , and krasis, mix- 
ture* Or), because n mixture of the forms 
of other mineials, tlie rohanic garnet, «nmc- , 
times called x oh ante cliry soliteorhyaemth i 
It is found m the ejected masses of Vesu- 
vius. ind elsewhere, and Is of various colours. 

It is an aliuiuno-silicate of lime, with about 
0110-twentleLh oxido of Iron. 1 

IDOL'ATRY (eidololatrcia . from etdBlov, , 
an image, and latma, service : Or.), in its 
litc*ral acceptation, denotes the worship 
paid to Idols 

PPYL ieidulhon, a dim. of eidos, form. 1 
Or.), a short pastoiat poem, exemplified by 
the Idyls of Theocritus and Gesner. ; 

IGNESTENT (ignesco, 1 kindle : Lat ), in , 
Mineralogy, an epithet applied to a stone or 
mineral which gives out sparks when sti nek 
with steel or iron 

IG'NIS KAT'CUS (vain Ore: Lat \ a me- 
teor or light that aj pc .irs in the night over 
iiiuisliv grounds It ih occasioned by an 
ascent from the earth of phosphuretted 
livdioircn gas, derived from animal and 
vegetable remains, and igniting of itself in 
the* air Tt Is vulgarly called Will-o'-the 
iris)>, or Jack-o'-lantern. 1 

M.'NJS JUDI'CJIUM. (the judgment, of 
Hie lat), in Archaeology , the old judicial . 
ti i cl h\ flu* 1 

IG'NIS HA'CEK (holy Hie Lat), m Mecli | 
tine, the disease* vulgarly known b\ the 
name* of St Anthony's /Ire. i 

IGNITION (ignis. Are Lat), tlie act of 1 
taking fire , combustion is a consequence at 
Ignition Iron, when red-liot, is ignited, , 
hut w hen plunged into oxygen it undergoes 
combustion. Spontaneous ignition is that 
wine h takes plnee of itself 
IGNORA'MTTS (Lat), m Law, the tenn 
used by tlie grand juty when they tgmu c or 
tluow out a bill of Indictment. It means, 

4 We know nothing about It, or have not 
bUlTlc tent evidence respecting it.’ I 

IGGA'NA (Iud.), in Zoology, a genus ol 
reptiles, found In the tropical parts of 
America. They are characterized by a body 
nml long round tail covered with Imbricated 
si ales, five toes oti each foot, i dewlap un- 
der the throat, and a toothed ridge along 
tlie back They feed on fruits, seeds, and 
leaves The female deposits her eggs, 
which are about the size of a pigeon’s, In 
the sand. Some species attain a great size, 
ami nre very active ; but although formid- 
able In appearance, they are all timid and 
defenceless. 


B B 
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IGTTAN'ODON {iguana; and odous, a teracem. The species arc natives of Japan 
tooth . Or ), an extinct herbivorous reptile and Florida. 

of enormous dimensions, the fossil remains ILLUMINATI (the enlightened : Lat ), a 
of which have been found in the Woalden heciet society formed in Bavaria In 1776. 
beds. Its chief distinctive character is the Its professed object was the attainment of 
form of the teeth, which have serrated a higher degice of virtue and morality than 
edges, like those of the iguana From the vv.e, found in ordinal v society It was 
proportions which the bones of the iguano- suppressed b\ t lie Havanan government in 
don bear to the Iguana, this monster of a 1TN4 By some v\ titers, the IlUnmuati are 
former world must have been 70 feet from said to have hud a powerful inliuenco in , 
the snout to the tail ; and the latter alone promoting the French revolution, and by 
must have been 52i feet in length The others the a-smion Is absolutely denied I 
circumference of the body was about 14* — -Among the early Christians, the tenn 
feet, and the snout was aimed with a short Illuminati was given to persons who had 
but strong horn, but its tail must have received baptism, in which ceremony a I 
been its most effective weapon lighted taper was given to them, as a sjm- ' 

IL'EUM ( ilia , the bowels Lat ), the last l»ol of the faith and gtaco they had obtained , 

| pot Lion of the small intestine, terminating by that sncinmeiil , 

I at the valve of the eatcum ILLU'MIJNATIN(}(tWg»mit/, 1 make ‘-pleti- ji 

l'LEX ( Lat ), in Botany , a genus of ever- did • Lat ), the art ol laying colouis on im- 
green shrubs, uat. ord. Aqut faluu etc, in- tiai capitals in books, or otherwise enibel- 
cludlng the holy. iishingmauusi ri]*(s,aftt r the manner of the , 

IL'I AC I'AS'SION the bowels LaU), artists formci 1> calkd Illuminators Maine j 

a sort, of nervous colic, in winch bilious suipts, containing portraits, pictures, and | 
and Local matter is voided by the mouth, emblematic Ugim s, form a valuable part of 1 
on a< count of obstructions in the Intestinal the riches preserved m the principal Ulna- 
canal. ries in Europe. 

IL'I AD 1 1 lias, from Ilion, Troy Or ), the IM'AHE {imago Lai ) in Optn the ap- 
oldest epic poem In existence, generally pearauce or picture ol an object, Burned , 
attributed to Homer It is in Clock hex a- either by relict tiouoi refrai lion With a j 
meter verso, and is divided into 24 books convex lens, the image is as much less than 
Its theme is ‘ the wratli of Achilles, which the object as the square of the distance of 

II brought countless woes upon the Creeks, the lens from the object is greater than t he 
1 1 and hurled many valinnt souls down to Hquare of the distant e of the lens from I lie 

1 1 Hades’ at the siege of Troy, when that war- image Jn plain minors, flu image is of , 
rior had quarrelled wit h Agamemnon, the the same magnitude as the ohjec t, ami up- | 

' leader of the Greeks The siege proceeds, pears as far behind the nnrroi as tin obj« < t j 
but Ac liilles withdraws himself ; the gods is before it In convex minors, the image is 
I take different sideH and assist in the flglit ; less than theobject In unuau mirrors, the 
| single combatB are related between I'arls Image is huger or smaller than theobject, 
and Menelnus, and Hector .me] Ajax Many according as the latte*r is in tliat conjugate 
I engagements take place without decisive focus, which is neater to oi fut titer from 
I results. In one of them, Patroclus the the mirror The brightness of an image Ih 
, friend of Achilles Is slain, and tills enrages proportional to tin* apparent magnitude of 
Achilles so much that lie returns to tho the mirror or lens, as seem from theobject, 
j tight, having obtained a new suit of armour multiplied by the area of the' objec t, and 
and a splendid shield fiom Vulcan. Hector divided 1»\ tlieaiea of the image Hence, 

! is slain by Achilles, and the body is dragged wlicm, as with tho magic lantern, t lie image 
| aJong the ground behind the victor’s is larger than the object, the latter must 
chariot. Priam, his father, however, ran- be strongly illuminated When the object 
sonis the body, the funeral obsequies and Us image are only physical points, as 
1 are duly performed, and so the poem ends, in the case of the stars, the brightness of 
1 One of the most beautiful passages in this the image is proportional to the magnitude 
| celebrated poem Is that which relates the of the lens, or the square of the diameter 
parting of Hector and his wife Andromache, of the aperture of the telescope. Hence 
i i The Iliad is so wanting In continuity, and stars, invisible with small telescopes, are 
! con r atria so many Inconsistent passages, lendered visible by la rger — Image, in 
| that It is thought to be the work of several Rhetoric, a lively description of anything, 
persons. Writers differ as to the date of its In a discourse, which presen ts a kind of pic- 

composition, but it may be most probably ture to the mind Image, In a religious 

assigned to tho 900th century n.o. [See sense, an artificial representation of some 
1 OPYH8KY.il person or thing, used either by way of . 

IL'IUM OS (the bone of the entrails’ decoration and ornament, or as an object of 
Lot.), in Anatomy, the haunch-bove religious worship and veneration | 

IL'LATIVE CONVERSION {Mat us, in- IMAGINARY QUANTITIES or Surdb, 
ferred : LaU), in Logic, that In which the in Algebra, the even roots of negative 
truth of the converse follows from the quantities, being the imaginary results 
truth of the proposition given. Thus, from of some impossible operation. Thus, 
the fact that no honourable man is a liar, — x'-* is an impossible quantity, since no 
it follows that no liar is an honourable quantity multiplied by itself can produce 
man — x^. 

ILLI'CIUM (illicio, I allure: Lat ; it is an IMAGINATION {imaginatto • Lot.), in 
enticing plaiit on account of Its smell), a Metaphysics, that action of the mind by 
genua of evergreen shrub, nat. ord Win- which it combines ideas, and * bodies forth 
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I I the forms ami images of things’ In many 
1 | philosophical disquisitions, imagination is 
used almost synonj mousl} with fancy. 

' Hut the object of the latter seems to he to 
i 1 urtush materials w hit h may he used bj the 
, lormer 

IMAGO ( image • Lat i, m Entomology, the 
1 tipical or perfecL form of a species of 
i , insect after undergoing metamorphosis 

I M 'AM or IM'AN, an mleiior older of 
i mlnUters of religion in the Turkish em- 
pire The chief Imam of eac h niosciuc as- 
sists at uri umc ihIoiis, marriages, burials, 
&c , and presides over the assembly of the 
| , l.ilthful . the solemn noon piayer on Frul ly 
| being superintended by the khatib The 
! legitimate successor of Mahomet, m whom 
theoretically the tempt >ral and ecc lesiast ii ai 
government of Islam should reside, is 
termed Imam by pre-eminence, but the, 
Turks are not agreed as to what precisely 
this dignity 1h, or who bears it 

I \1' Bill CATE or IM'BHICATEI) unibii- 
eata s, I till oim upon another like* tiles. 
Lai ), in ltoiam, lung one ovei aiioilui, 
like tilts on a ioof , thus, these ile*. on the 
i ups of gome at orns. 

1 IMMEK'HlON (taunt i no, from immergo, 

I plunge into Lat I, in Astronomy, the*dis- 
■ appearance of any celestial object be'liind 
Kiiothei, oi its shadow Thus, hi an ei I Ipse 
ol uni* of ,1 u pitch’s satellites, the* immeision 
| on ms when the.sateIhiedisappe*arH behind 
llu bodv of the planet, or enteis its sha- 
I dnw The reajipearance of the bodj Is 
ealkd its tmeisum The* immeisions and 
emersions of fixed stais, oe culled by the 
I moon, ate highly important for the e on ee- 

I lion of lunat tables Baptism by i mater - 

s seems to have been the most ancient 
, method of adininlBteiing that, sacrament ; 

i i ripie Int met sum bc*ing used, at least after 
1 some Lime, in honour of the Tnmty. 

IMMOLATION ( imntolatto, a sacrificing. 

1 / at i, a ceremony used in the* Homan But n- 
I tie i s , .( consisted in throwing upon the 
1 head of the ue tim some sort of corn and 
j lunkineense, together with Lhe mala, or 
i I salt cake, and a little* wine 
1 IM'PACT (impinge, 1 dash against any- 
1 Hung Lat), in Mee halites, the Himple or 
Hingit action of one body upon another. 
Tin point of impact is the point or place 
w heie the boelv acts 

IMl’A'LEMKs'T, in Heraldry, the elivi- 
i I sion of a shield pale wise, when it Is said to 
i l »e putty pvt putt Impalement per baton et 
/line is tin* division which takes place oil 
! maniage, the hush mel’s coat being borne 
! on the dextei side, and the wife’s on (he 

1 | sinister. Impairment, a species of puu- 

| ishnieut used by some barbarous nations, 

| and consisting in a stake being thrust up 
1 1 through the body, and the victim being 
, , le ft to die a lingering death 
I 1MPAH1SYLLABTC (tmpar, unequal; 

and syllaba, a syllable . Lat ), In Grammar, 

. an epithet for words not having the Bame 
, number of bj llableB. 

IMPAR'LANCE (parler, to speak . Fr.), 
an old law term for a privilege or license 
granted, on petitioning the court for time 
to consider what answer the defendant 
I should make to the plaintiffs declaration. 


IMPASTA'TION <Fr, from pAte, paste), | 
the baking oi binding together with some 
cement, and the hardening by air or Are, 
a mixture of vane >us matei nils of different 
colours and consistencies, so as io lorm 
them Into a paste of some kind 

IMPASTO \ltal ), a te*rm usc*el 1»\ .ettlsts i 
w*ith reference to the degree of thickness | 
with which the c*ol ours In an nil painting I 
are* laid on In some pic tures the impaeto i 
is so thin that the threads of the e*an\af« | 
maj' be counted , in otheis, those of Hem I 
brandt. for instance, if is so thick that tin* ! 1 
punt stands up in lumps 1 | 

I M PATTENS (impute at Lot ), the n one , j 
given by Linnaeus to lhe hot inieal genus , i 
winch includes tin* well-known balsam-, on i 
act ount of t In* elast ic fore c* w lth w Inch the i| 
\ .lives of the* 1 1 nit sepaiate on being m 
lone heel when lie i matuiltj 1 

IMPEACH 'MENT (empt* hemt at It ) in l| 
Law, the accusation brought against a |i 
public officer in pal liament, for itcMson oi | 
other crimes and misdemeaimrs An ini | | 
peaehmeut by the House of Commons is of j ■ 
tlie natuie* e»f a picscntni'UM to I lit* House I i 
of Lords, the supreme eouit of ciimlnal j 
juilselie non The* articles of impeachment, , 1 
found b> the* Ceiiiumius, are the same ns a ' 
lull e»f indictment, wine li is to be tried by 
tlie Lords I 

IMPENETK \HILTTY limp* netrahth*, i 
that cannot be pe*ne*t rated Lat ). In Philo- 
sophj , that quality of matter whieli pre- 
vents two bodies fiom occupying the same J 
space, at the same time l 

IMPEU'ATI VE (imperatums, proceeding i 
from a cnnirnaiid Lat.), in Gram nun , one j 
eif the moods of a verb, use d when we would ! 
e eunniaiiel, exliott, eu ach i-e 

IMPEltA'Toi; (commander Lat), in 
Homan Antiqiiiij, a title* of honoui con- 
lc*rrc*d on MCtemenis gerieralB by their 
armies, and continued by the senate. 
After the overthrow of tlie republic, tat- ; 
perator became the highest title of the 
siipiemc nilcr , and, in later times, it had 1 
the signification which we attach to the 
word etnjtnar. 

IMPElt'FECT (imperfeCtt*, unfinished ; 
Lat ), a tense in grammar, denoting a mo- ! 
tilth alum of a verb, which expresses that | 
the action e>r e\ e*nt of which we spt alt yvaa, 
at the time to which wc refer. In an un- 
finished st ire In English, it is designated I 
h> icae, with the* present participle i 

IMPER'KONAL VERB (impersonal™ : \ 
Lat.), in Grammai, a verb used only in the ; 
third person singular, with it for a munlria- , 
tivc In English, as if raine Impersonal i 
ceilis, ip everj language, must refer to ! 
seiine* noun ; and tlierefeire must, lu reality, i 1 
have some nominative case. : 

IMPETPGO (Lat ), in Medicine, an erup- 
tion of small pustules, sometimes e ailed 
the maiet-tetter Certain trades, in wTiicli 
irritating substances arc brnughtln contact 
with the skm, often produce it. Cleanli- 
ness is a great preventive of it. 

IMPETRA'TION (impetratio, an obtain- 
ing by request: Lat ), the obtaining any- 
thing by request or prayer , but in our old 
statutes, It Is taken for the pro-obtaining 
from the court yf Rome, of church bene* 
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flees in this realm, the disposal of winch The fornmiar ih still used In some of out 
belonged to the king and other lay patrons J universities, particularly those of Scot- 
/M'F’ETUS ( Lat ', in Mechanics, the force . land 


with which one body impels or strikes an- 
other I 

IM' PORTS AND EX'PORTfi (imparto, I I 
carry into , and exportu,! carry awa\ Lat) , 
Under these appellations are comprised the 
various commodities brought into this 
country fioin abroad; and those home | 
manufactures and products which, through 
our commercial lelaLlons, we sell or baiter, | 
and semi to other countries. 

IMPO'SE (imposer, to impose Fr ), In 
1‘rlntlng, to put the pages on the miposmy 
htovc, anil fit on the chase, so as to prepare 
the form for the press 
IMPOSITION OF HANDS ( impositin , a 
laying on: Lat), a religious ceremony m 
which the bishop layH his hands upon the 
head of a person, in ordination, conflrma- , 
t ion, or in the uttering a blessing This 
practice Is also generally observed by tits- ; 
^enters at the 01 dination of their ministers, 
while a blessing is invoked on the labours 
of him they are ordaining. Imposition of 
hands was a J< w -h ceremony, introduced 
not by any d>vp i mthority, but by custom ; 
their practice b< mg, whenever they prayed 
for any person, to lay their hands on his 
head 

IMPOSSIBLE (Impossibihs Lat.) A 
tiling is said to be physically imposmLU, it 
it cannot bo done by any natural powers, as 
the resurrection of the dead; and moially 
nupobhible, it In its own nature it is pos- 
sible, but is attended with difficulties or 
i irciimstanccs which give it the appearance 
of being impossible •— morally impomuble is 
the same as extremely improbable 
JMTOST (impontuf i, laid on Lat.), any 
tax or tribute imposed by authority, par- 
ticularly a duty or tax laid by government ' 
on goods imported — In Aichltecture, , 
lliat part of a pillar, pier, or pilaster, which 
icceives an arch; and generally any sup- 
porting piece > 

IMPOSTHIJME, in Surgery, an abscess, 
or gatlieilng of corrupt matter, in any part 
of t lie body 

IMPREGNATION (applied to animals 
ind plants), the act of fecundating and 
making fruitful. In Botany, a deposit of 
the fecundating dust or pollen of tlic sta- 
mens on the pistils of a plant 
IMPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHTS (in. not ; 
and pr&bcribo, I object to : Lat.), such rights j 
as a man may use or not at pleasure ; those 
which cannot be lost to him by -hose 
claims! of another which are founded on 
prescription. j 

IMPKES'SI ON (impressio: Lat), in the 
Arts, Is used to signify the transfer of en- 
gravings from a hard to a soft substance, 
whether by meanB of the press, as In 
copper-plate and lithographic printing, or 
by means of wax, &c., as with copies ol>- 
tained from medals and engraved gems. 
The word Is used also to denote a single 
edition of a book. 

IMPRIMATUR (let It be printed: Lat.), 
the word by which the licenser allows a 
bonk to be printed, in countries where the 
oensorablp of books is rigorously exercised. 


I M Pit I'M IS (Lat ), in the first plaie , fiist 
in orilei 

IMPROMPTU kF) >, in Lltciatuic, .1 
Blunt mid pointed piodui tioii, supposed to 
Ik bi ought forth without picmcditatfim 

IMPROPRIATION tin, to , ami propria s, 
one’s own Lat), in Law, the ownership i 
of tit Jics glebe or ot bet ci i 'e-iast i< nl dm *, I 
by a layman The teim appi opriatam !.-< 1 
generally used If they are in tin* hands of j 
e edesiastical persons Win n the religious 
Mic ietieswere dissolved at the reformation, 
the lands, &c„ belonging to many benefices 1 
wlm li bail bien in their hands were given ! 
to the king, who gianted them to lay lm 
piopiiators 

1 MPItOVVISATO'RI Ulal , fiom impro- 1 
rt»«, unprcmtdltatedly . fain, those who 
compose and i rente verges i xtemporu 1 
nc'ously , i tthej ,u < ompain mg the \ oiee, m 
not, with an iii*dnimrnt , as is tin* ptai lm 
in Italy A talent fot the extemporaneous 1 
recitation of verses stems almost a po- 1 
euliar iharai let istic of the Baiuns. It is 
no uncommon thing to see two masks that 
happen to meet during the lanmal dial- 1 
lenging each other in\ci«e, ami answering 
stau/a for stanza with genuine humour 
and poetic feeling The talent of an mi 
prm vmatore (says Hismoiidn is the gift of 
nature, and a talent whiili has frequently 
no lelation to the other fac ulties When ft 
is manifested in a child it is studiously uil- 
tivated, and lie receives all the instruction i 
which seems likely to bo useful to him In 1 
ins art The Improve i sat ore genet ally begs 
from the audience a sttbjec t foi his uw 
The topics usually presented to him an 
drawn from mythology, religion, history, 
or some passing event of the dnv Afti r 
having been infot tiled of t lie* subject. In 
remains a moment in meditation, to vie w it 
in Us various lights, and to shape out the 
plan of the little poem which he* is about to 
compose He then prepares the right fiist 
verses, that ins mind during the recitation I 
of them may receive the proper Impulse 
In about se\en or eight minutes he is fulh 
prepared, and commences his poem, which 
often consists of , r >oo or fiOO verses. Ills 
eyes wander around him, his feature* glow, 
and ho struggles with the prophetic spirit 
wine h seems to animate him 

I N A'LIEN ABLE (in, not ; and ahevabilm, 
capable of being transferred . Lot ), an 
epithet applied to such things aH cannot- be 
legally alienated or made over to another* 
thus, the dominions of a sovereign, the 
revenues of the church, the estates of a 
minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwise than 
with a reserve of the right, of redemption. 

INAUGURATION ( inuuguratw , a begin- 
ning; Lat , literally the taking of omens, 
a practice observed by tlie Romans at the 
commencement of every important en- 
terprise;, the act of inducting into office 
with solemnity : as the coronation of an em- 
peror or king, or the consecration of a 
prelate. 

IN'GA, the name or title given by the 
natives of Peru to their king and to the 


j 
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pi luces of the blood, before the conquest of 
that country by the Spaniards. 

I N CAN DES'CEN CB (t vcandesco, I grow 
hot • Lat.), the glowing whiteness of a me- 
tallic or other body, caused by intense heat. 

INCARNATION (m; and emu, flesh 
Lut.), in Surgery, the process of healing 
wounds, and replacing morbid with new 
flesh 

IN'CENSE (encens ; Fr.) [See Fhankin- 
cknsk ] The burning of Incense made part 
A I lie daily service of the Jewish temple, 
nnd in the Roman Catholic church it Is the 
deacon’s office to incense the officiating 
, priest or prelate and the choir. In the 
religions rites of heathen nations, too, spices 
and fragrant gums w ere burnt as Incense. 

Inoknsed, in Heraldry, an epithet for 

pantile raw hen repteseiited with lire issuing 
Mom their mouths and ears 

INCEPTIVE MAGNITUDE ancipio, I 
be Kin Lai >, a first principle having no mag- 
, nil mle Itself, but c*apablc of producing it by 

being enlarged, thus, a point. In Gram- 

mat ,an in< cptive, or inchoative verb, I ndicates 
a i oinmenec mentof increase in the qualities 
lndu ued by the original verb Thus, augco 
means ‘I increase,’ l>ut augest o, * 1 begin 
to mciense * 

1 VClDJbSCE, A»t.LK ok ( incido , I fall 
1 upon Lat ), the angle formed by a straight 
Inu which tuts any other line or surface 
i, with the pel pendiculai to that Hue oi sur- 
I hue drawn tli r >ugh the point of Intersec tion 
* 1 — In Optics, when rays of light sf liking 
! 1 a hodj are reflet ted, the angle of Incidence 
I .tin! the angle of reflection are equal 
i I VC I DM NT (incident, happening : Lat.), in 
I Law , something that iiiBepat ably belongs to 
I another termed i\\e principal • thus, a court 
I baron is incident to a manor 
I I N l T N N RATION (t». into; mid cans, 
i ashes Lat ), in Chemistry, the combustion 
of oi ganlc substances, for the purpose of 
obtaining their Incombustible residue 

INCI'SORS ( incido , I cut through . Lat), 
the name given to the fiout teeth in the 
j tws of vertebrate animals, because they cut 
the food 

INCLINATION (tnclinatin : Lat), a word 
frequently used in Geometry and Natural 
Philosophy , and signifying the mutual 
approach, tendency, or leaning of two lines 
or two planes towards eac h otliei, so as to 
make an angle — Inclination of a right 
j line to a plane, the acute angle width that 
line makes with another right line diawn 
in the plane through the point where t lie 
j inclined line intersects It, and through the 
point where It Is also cut by a perpendicular 
to the plane let down from any point of the 

Inclined line Inclination of the avis 

of the earth, the angle wlih h it m ikes « m p 
the axis of the ecliptic, or t lie angle con 
tamed between the planes of the equatoi 
and the ecliptic, viz 23° 28' Inclination oj 
the lunar orbit to the ecliptic, 5° 8’ 48" - * 
Inclination in terresttlal magnetism is 
the angle which the magnetic needle makes 
with the plane of the horizon The dip, n- 
I If Is frequently termed, varies from t lie mag- 
netic equator, where It is ml, to the mag- 
netic pole, where tho needle is at right 
tingles to the plane of the horizon Lines 


drawn through points on the earth’s sur- 
face, where the angles of dip are equal, are 
t (‘lined isoclinal lines 
INCLI'NBD PLANE (inelino, I Incline: 

Lat ), In Mechanics, one of the Bix mechani- 
cal powers, and one of Lite two to which all 
are reducible— a plane inclined to the hurl- I 
zon, or making an angle with It. The wedge , 
is a modification of the Inclined plane, being 1 
formed of two inclined planes pla< ed base 
to base. The screw is another modification, 1 
being, in fact, merely an inclined plane l 
wound round a cylinder Its common ap- j 
plication is to elevate bodies, which ate 
raised perpendicularly while they arenum d 
up the plane And the mechanical advan- 
tage is as the increased distance men ed 
over : that is, as the length of the inclined 
plane is to the perpendicular height gaim d 
Thus, if the inclined plane is one hundred 
times as long as it is high, not taking ft k- 
tlon into account. It will require only the , 
hundredth of a given weight to raise It along 
the inclined plane , but in accordance w ltb 
that Invariable law. ‘What is gained in 
power Is lost in time,’ the power will mm e i 
one hundred times as far as the perpend ic u- 
lar distance through which the weight is 
taised, and will take one hundred turns as 
long a time as if the inclined plane were not 
used with it The inclined plane, In this 
case, beats uinetwiine hundredths of the 
weight of tilt* body. 

IN CCE'N A DOM 'INI (at the Lord’s sup- 
per Lat ), the title of a celebrated papal bull, 
w hicli enumerates < ertain rights claimed by 
t he It oKi i s 1 u iiurch, and anathematize » 1 1 1 o se 
w ho violate them All sects of heretic- ai e 
cursed in it, by their several names It wa- 
foimerly read every year on Holy Thursday, 
whence its name; but lHiterly on Easter 
Monday A copy of it is hung up on the door 
of St Peter’s, and another on that oi ,st 
John Lateran , and all primates, patriarchs, 
bishops, &c., are requited to have it read 
in their churches once or more every ycai 

INOOG'NITO (abbreviated to mcog, un 
known . Jtal), so disguised as not to be le- 
1 cognized ; a mode of travelling without any 
mark of distinction, which is sometime- 
adopted by princes and eminent persons 
w f ho do not wish to be public iy received 
i INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTH {in, not ; and 
combustibihs , that may be burned : Lat ), a 
i cloth madefiom a stone teinied Amianthus 
j or Asbestos. Tho ancients used it. for wrap- 
! plug round the dead bodies consumed on the 
| funeral pvre, that their remains might not 
mingle with those of the wood, &c„ used to 
{ c onsmne them 

; INCOMMENSURABLE (m, not; con, to- 
' getlier ; aud mensurabilis, that can be mea- 
sured • Lat.), a term applied to two Hues or 
quantities which have no common ntea- 
, -ure hy which they can be exactly divided. 
Quantities are incommensurable, when no 
third quantity can he found that is an ali- 
quot part of each. 

INCOMPATIBLE (in, not , and compussi- 
1 hilts, that may be suffered together : Lat 1, 

In Chemistry, bodies which cannot be p<aced 
j together in solution without mutual decom- 
position , thus the solution of a salt of ba- 
1 n tes is incompatible with the solution of a 
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I j sulphate. IuaLo^al sense, that Is incom- 

patible which cannot he united in the same 
person without violating the law or consti- 
i tution. 

! INCOMPREBSIBTT/ITY' (itj, not; ami 
compreambilis, that may bo pressed together 
Lat.), that property of a body which rendeis 
a diminution of its volume Impossible. Iso 
substance is quite incoiiipiosslhle, but 
i fluids are compressible to sunlight an extent, 
that in practice they are consideiod iiiioin- 
presslble 

. 1 N CO 1 1 POR ATI ON ( mcorporo , I form 

into a body : Lat), in Chemistry, tiie ming- 
ling the particles of different bodies to- 
, gether into one mass, in null a manner that 
' . the different ingredients cannot be distin- 

Kui«lied. In Law, the formation of a 

legal or political body, with the quality 
{ of perpetual existence or succession, unless 
| limited by the act of incorporation or for- 
| mally put an end to by an act of the Jaw. 
INCRAS'RATK (mirasso, I make thick 
Lat), in I 'bar mac v, to make* fluids thicker 
lo the m i x ture of other suhstam es less fluid, 

, or by evaporating the thinner pails- - 
, 1 N CRASH ATB, in Bo tun J, bee omillgtiiic ker 
I N'OIi EM K NT ( i ucrenu ntum, an increase 
Lai), a term employed in .Newton’s me- 
thod of fluxions to denote n small hut 
finite inciease of a \.ui,ible quantity It 
1 1 -. the different c between two successive 
\ .dues of a quantity wine h lnci cases accord- 
ing to a certain law. 

, IN CUES 'CENT (mere sea, 1 Inc reuse ; Lat ), 

In Heraldry , an epithet Applied to the moon 
yvlten she* is increasing 
INCRYSTALL1 'ZAliLE, incapable of be- 
ing formed into c rvstals 

INCUBATION urn ubatio • Lat ), the pro- 
cess of a bird sitting on eggs, and hate hlng 
1 its young The time required for this vane*- 
| domestic fowls sit tin ee weeks, due ks, geese, 
and turkeys, a month , pigeons, eighteen 
days, &e In the large majoiity of e:c-es 
the female disc harges this office, hut in the 
, ease of the Australian emu and the Bi.ul- 
, liun ostrich, it is the male bird that hatches 
; the eggs There aie sumo Bpecies of wine h 
I neither male nor female inc uhutes The 
| eggs of the cassowary aie deposited in l lie 
I sand and left to he hatched by the heat of 
i the sun Al) the species of Megapodms, a 
l galline genus peculiar to Australia and the 
largo islands of the Indian arch Ijielago, erect 
mounds of vegetable matter over their eggs, 
the fermentation of which emits beat suf- 
flrlent to hatch them Mounds fifteen feet 
high and sixty feet in circumference at the 
base have been erected by the jungle fowl 
of Australia, a bird no larger than our com- 
mon fowl. Again, It is well known that our 
! cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, by which they are hatched : and there 
Is a genus (Molothrus) of Brazilian birds 
I allied to our starling which do precisely the 
same thing. This habit is connected with 
j! a physiological reason. Artificial incubation 
I is carried to a high degree of perfection, 
both m Egypt and in China ; and of late it 
| has been tried in London, with success. 

| IN'CUBUS (incubo, I lie upon: Lat.), the 
nightmare, a disease which consists In a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of 


the breast during bleep, attended with a ' 1 
\ ery painful dl/Ilculty of respiration and 'j 
greatanxlety The most obvious sympLon || 
is a sensation of some great weight I i 
laid upon the bieast. lienee Lite name jj 
KotueLimes the sufferer linds himself m ' 
some inextricabh dilllculty, endoavouting |l 
to escape from a monster, or, perhaps, mi I ' 
imminent danger *>f falling fiom a pre j 
dime, wliile Ins limbs refuse to do their 
i >iih v, until he suddenly awakens himself 
by start mg from ins recumbent posture, or , 
by 'i try of terror It i-, gem tally owing to 
repic tion and indigestion, ami is often su , 
ptr induced by lyiugon tin* link | , 

IMHJM'BENT Ovrumba, I recline upon 1 
Lat ), tiie person who is m present posses- 1 I 
slon of an ecc lesUstteal hen* lice I j 

INOUNAB'TTLA (the age of infancy Lat), j 
books ol Hit flltei nth ctiituiy , the cimlle M 
days of printing, are so (ailed by biblio- I 1 
giaplieis 

IN 'ELK (an any II J at ), in Anatomy, tlx 
largest and strongest of the hones In tin 1 
tympanum of the* ear, so called from its j 
leseinblliiv an am II in shape 
INDEFK'ARIBLE (indfifatsdile, that cm- I 
not la undone Fi ). in Law, an epithet foj j 
an estate, oi any nglit, which cannot be* dc 
teated or made void c*\eept by tin act ol \ 
the grantee i , 

INDEFINITE iindefhutiut , uiideteniiim d 1 
Lat.), in Botany, when the* stameiiH exceed | 
twenty In number, or when other juris I 
cannot be easily < ounte <1 It a] way s icle rs [ , 
to number 

INDEM'NITY (indent mini, security fnuii I 
loss: Lat), In Law, a writing to see lire one I 
from all damage and danger that, may ensue I 

from any act Act ok Inukm vity, an act i 

tuHsed every session of jiarliaine nt for tin* I 
relief of those who have uegh*ctcd to tnki I 
the necessary oaths, &o j 

INDENTED (in, and <h Hiatus, toothed 
Lat.), in lleialdry, an epithet tor a line j 
which is notched or cut like a saw I 

INDKNT'URE (same deriv i, in Law, a | 
writing containing an agreement or e on- ( 
true L made between two or more prisons , 
so called because it was indented oi eut 
seallopwlBe, so uh to coiiesjiouel with the , 
eounterpart. But indenting Is often neg- , 
I lecled, while the writings or < ounterjurts 
retain the name of indentun \ 

1 N DEl’EN'DENTS (in, not, and drpevden * , i 
hanging from : Lat ), a sect of i’rotestant 1 
dissenters, distinguished, not by doctrine, 
but by discipline They regard every con- i 
giegatlon of Christians meeting in one i 
building for the jiurpose of jmhlic worship 
as a complete church, independent of any 
other religious government , they reject , 
the use of all cre«*dp,as inijiious substitute*- I 
foi the letter of the Scripture, and attribute I 
no virtue whatever to the right of oreiina 
tion The direct ton of each church Is vested 
lu Its elders. The Independent* arose in l 
the rclgu of Elizabeth ; and during the rlvll i 
wars of England, in the 17th century, they ! 
formed a powerful jiarty They have had j 
for some time in England more than 17o« , 

chapels, lu Scotland, more than 100; In 
Ireland, more than no; and no less than I 
1000 In the United States. 1 
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I \ I> KTElt'MIN ATE QUANTITY <///,' a country, exclusive of those that have : 
I not, and deteruuiw, I limit: Lat ), iuMathe- been Introduced from other countries 1 

matics, a quantity which has no certain or IN'DIGO ( mdikon , literally from India: 
j deflnito value. Thus, In an ellipse, the Or.), a most valuable dye, prepared from { 

I values of coordinates arc Indeterminate, . the leaves and stalks of leguminous plants, 

while the axes arc constant quantities i chiefly shrubs, belonging to the genus Indi- | 

1 ^determinate Analysis, that particular go/era These are steeped in water and al- i 
1 branch of analysis winch tieats of the boIu lowed to ferment. A yellow substance is , 
tion of indeterminate problems, or such pro- l thus obtained, which becomes blue by expo- 
bleuiB as admit of an indefinite number tone to the air The Indigo is drained in bags 
, of different solutions I and dried In boxes The indigo of commerce I 

IN'DEX(Lat, from mdvco, I declare), in is in the form of small square or oblong 

1 Arithmetic and Algebra, the number that cakes; it Is of a dark blue colour, passing 1 

. shows to what powt r a quantity is to l» | Into violet purple, is void of taste and I 

1 raised , the exponent Thus in 4 s , 5 is , smell ; dull in appearance, but, by rubbing , 

the index, and points out how many fours l with a smooth hard bod}, it assumes the ! 

are to be multiplied together, to produce the lustre and hue of copper Sulphuric acid Is , 

given quantit} Tins kind of notation the only agent that dissolve* indigo with- 

enables us to simplify arithmetical and ( out destro} mg its colour When it Is put 

i algebraic operations Titus we can find at into this at id, a vollow solution is at flist ' 

i once that the fifth root of 4 a is 4 With- formed, which, after a few hours, acquire 1 

, out this notation, 4 5 would be represented a deep blue colour If indigo is exposed to 

by a comparatively large number, 1024 , and tht action of certain deoxidizing agents, it 

1 to flml its fifth root we should have re forms a green solution wfth alkalis, fimn 

| course to a complicated process This holds whit h it Is precipitated white by acids This 

to a still greater extent when thereis ques- t white indigo Is termed Indigogene , It m- 

tion of a very large number, and a more stantly becomes blue on exposure to the air, 

diflicult root is to he extracted thuB, the forming indigo, which is supposed to be its 

eighth root of 1568473 ,b is found with the oxide The solution of indigo in strong sul- | 

gi c alest ease |r*ee Logarithms J phuric add is known by the name of Saxon 

IN'DEX KXPURGATO'KIUS [See Ex- blue Bengal is the great mart for Indigo, > 
nmuATOiiY Index J but It Is cultivated in other parts of Imlhi | 

, IN'DIAN INK, a substance brought from The Introduction of indigo met with great ! 

i China, and used as a water-colour It iu in opposition from the glowers of woad Down i 

lolls or cakes, and is said to consist of to a recent period, the dyers of Nuremberg j 
bun p-bla< k and animal glue were obliged to take, every year, an oath 1 1 

| IN'DIAN RED, a pigment of a purple not to use It; but its excellence as a dye i 

l i imset here employ ed hi water-colour paint ultimately gained it the vi< tory There can 

mg It is a peioxide of iron and Is obtained be no doubt that the widcc uni mentioned i 

I in Bengal by Pliny was indigo, though he was mis- 

IN'IM \N RUB'BElt [Kee CAOUTOIIOUc] taken as to its origin ! 

j IN'DIAN YEI/LOW, a pigment used by INDIG'OLITE (indikon, indigo, and 
w iter colourists, brought from India It is lithos, a stone Gr ), In Mineralogy, a variety 
• ol unknown origin, but is found to be a of short or tourmaline, of an indigo ot blue 1 
compound of maguesla and a substance colour, sometimes tinged with green or 
, termed pur ten aud aruro 1 

IN'DIAN ITE, a mltieral occurring in! INDIGOT'IC or ANIL1C A'CID, in Client 
granular masses, and associated with gar- istty, an acid obtained by boiling indigo in , 

, net, felspar, ilbrolite, and hornblende It nitric acid, diluted with ten parts of watet 
will scraU h glass, and is of a white or grey It forms white or yellow tsh needles, 
colour INDIVISIBLES (mdivisibilis, not dlvlsi- j 

INDICATIVE {indicating Lat), in ble : Lat), iu Geometry , tlioso elements oi 
, Grammar, the first mood, or manner, of principles into which it may be supposed | 
j conjugating a verb, by which we simply that any body or figure can be ultimately | 

I affirm, deny, or indicate something ; as, he resolved i 

u'i lies, they run INDORS'ER (endosseur . Fr) [See Bill, 

IN DICTION, Cycle of ( mdictio Lat), and Exchange] 
in Chronology, a mode of computing time INDUCTION (t nductio, a leading Into 
by periods of fifteen years. [See Chkono Lat ), the process by which magnetism or 
! lo<«Y, Cycle, &c ] electricity is developed in a body by the 

| , IN Di 'OTM ENT (indtco, I proi Kim against magnetic or electric action of another body 

! Lat ), in Law, a written accusation of one or Thus a liar of soft Iron when brought near 
| more persons for a crime or misdemeanor, a magnet will bo rendered magnetic, but 
i preferred to, and presented on oath by, a returns to its former natural state If re- 
graudjury In determining whether there moved Again, if a copper wire be coiled 
is reasonable cause to put the accused upon round a smaller bar of iron aud a current of 
his trial, the grand jury hear evidence only voltaic electricity lie sent through the 
i of the charge , and if twelve of them are wire, the bar becomes instantly magnetic, 

, satisfied of the truth of the charge, the in- but ceases to be so the moment the current 
! dutmeutls then said to be found, aud is Is stopped. Again, if a conducting body be 
j publicly delivered into court, endorsed true brought into the proximity of another 
bill; otherwise, not found. body charged with electricity, the former 

1 INDIG'ENOUS {vudiges : Lat ), an epithet will at once manifest signs of electrical 
Applied to the native animals and plants of action, positive electricity being developed 
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on one side, and negative on the otliei bx which a person was fonnerly mulcted 
Induction, in Law, the Intioductlon of a mcapableof being a wituessor a juror. No 
clergyman into possession of a benefice or prison is now excluded, on this account, 
living, to which he is collated or piesented fiom being a witness 


Induction, In Logic, a piocess of rea- 
soning, by which we draw a general lnfei- 


IN'EANCY unfit ntui, literally inabilitv to 
speak. Lot), tlu period, plijmcallx consi- 


enco from a number of facts Applied to dried, from birth to seven xe.ivs, and 


phjsical enquiries, it has been staled gene- 
ralisation fioin experience It consists (sajs 
J S Mill) in infernngfrom some individual 


gnllj till txventx -one, prex louslx loxxhnb 
age no one can inherit, oi Incur an v debt 
except foi net essai les The contracts of a 


instaiiK es in which a phenomenon Is obsrr- minor, hoxxexei, an not X'old, but voidable , 
\ed to oci ur, that it occ urs m all instances and thougli Ibex < .moot been Totted against 
of a certain class, namely in ail xxlnch rc- bun, lie m.ij enforc e them against another, 
snnblc the former in what me regarded as and max confirm them at the end of ids 
tin* materl.il circumstances nui.onlx Under seven jours of age, he 

INDULGENCE imdidgi/dm, a paidon cannot be guilt x of felonx ; between seven 
Lat ). in the Roman Catholic chinch, a 10 - and f on i teen, there is a presumption that 
mission of the punishment, due to sins, he is ,ioli unttptn mot capable of guilt i , 
granted by the po]»e or (lunch, and sup- l but.it it is shown that lie could distinguish 
posed to sax T e the sinner from puig'itotv | between good and evil, lie may be* con- 
Clement Vi , In ins dei retal, declares that i dennied c ven to dc itb 

an Infinite treasure of merits xxas left bx INEANTE and INI' A N'T A, appellations 
Chnst, arising' from his own miffenngs and I gnen to all the sons and daughters of tin 
the good works of the Virgin .mil the I kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 


sauifs, and that i lie pistol s of (lie c (mu ( li, 


' III i (lignite of the title 


and moie e»pei hilly the pope s, who arc t lie in tin pic emiuciut implied by stj ling the 
sovereign disposers of Ibis t rename, liaxe childmi of the king tin cliildieu It was 
authority to apply it to the* fix mg, l»x virtue am lentlx gix t u to ill hidalgos Tin word 
of the koxs, and to the dead, 1»\ x\ iv of ■ thtUU xxas used m a sinul.u was in Engliuid 
suffrage , sonsto discharge them from their ’ during tiie middle iges 
respective pi opoi t tons of puiuslum nt hr I lVEWTRA uninott > n J'i ), in Milltiux 
t iking just so mm h met It out of this g* - j air tbs, the xxholc bodx of foot soldui-, a- 
in lal treasure as thev conceive the debt k - distinguished fiom tnuthti liiiuuti.v is 


((Hires, nml offering it to God The liM 


<in idl’d into lnfht nilontiu uid tliat oi tin 


iu.il origiu of Indulgence a is trad'd to tlu* j Inn- The latter forms the great mass ot 
public penances and the canonic al punish- i tlu arm x , which is Inic tided to light in Him 
merits which llu. old Christian dumb nn- ] Tin light Infanttx serx es clfiellj in the out 
jiosed on the community, capeei.il lx on | posts, furnishes shuipsliooteis, makes hold 
those who did not remain film unto mat- expeditions, and haiasses the enemy The 
fjiilom in the pontificate of Leo X , the exiellence of inlautn depends on then 
H’igtant. abuse of Indulgences became an good order in advancing and retreating, 
open Hcandal, and led to the reformation in perfect acquaintance with tlielr drill mid i 
Uetm.im duties, a just delivery of their fire, ami 

1NDITI/TO (a pardon Jbif ), lntheihuirh gieat calmness in all circumstances In ! 
of Rome*, a power granted to piesent to tlu* British ai nn tbeie are low regiments of , 
benefices, or to do something contrarj to 1 regular in fan trj 1 

oidinary law. I INSERTION (nifino,) coriupt Lat), the 

TNKlt'TlA or VIS INERTIAS (Inactivity , morbid effluvia of one animal body affecting 
the effect, of inactivity \Lat ), In Mechanics, thesnml.u organs of mother as small-pox , 
that property of matter which causes it, as j putnditj, <fci It lias been questioned 
it xvete, to resist a change of state that whether this effect e in he carried from 
Is, prevents It from stopping when in mo- place to place, and whether most disease's, I 
| tioii, and from moving when at lost lint called infectious, are not occasioned by 
It may he said, that however great the local clrc umstances which affect certain | 
[ velocity of a moving body. It will always I subjects In the population. Infection 1 b 
slop at last. Tills Is true • hut It does not considered to dlffei from contagion, bj j 
stop of itself; it is stopped by the resist- being communicated through the air in- j 
ance of the air and by friction No such stead of fiom person to person The infec- j 
agents Interfere with the motions of the turn nt the plague arid of the yellow fever is | 
heavenly bodies, and therefore they con- imported in Bhips and conveyed in clothing; 
tlnuc to obey the Impulse they oilgln- persons also take nifetfton from the air of 
ally received This seeming resistance of ap*n t men ts where the so k nrc confined 
bodies to motion or rest Is inert Iv a conse- TNKEIUN AL MAOHI'NE, a name which 
quence of the necessity therein for timeto j lias been given on more than one occasion 
elapso whlln they are receiving oi losing i to a terrific c'tiglne Invented for the purpose 
motion, which can neither be Impai'cil nor of assassination. Tint wide h was intended 
removed instantaneously. for the destruction of Louls-PhIHppe, on 

INESOUTCH'EON, in Heialdiv, a small i the 28 th Julv, IK'i'i, and which, though the 
escutcheon borne within tlu* shield. I king and his three sons who were riding 


IN ES'SE {Lat), actually existing; dls- with him escaped, killed sixteen and 
tlnguished from m posse, which denotes wounded eighteen persons, consisted of a 
that a thing is not, hut maybe. number of gun hariels, so arranged in a 

IN'FAMY ( vnjamia Lat), in Law, that iiame as to In* fired off in a volley, 
total loss of character or public disgrace IN'FIREL (w/h/e/ix, 7,u/ >, a term of re 
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lUtrnmi torarfurji. 


[infusoria 


prnacli for any one who rejec ts the fund.i 
mental articles of religious belief of a coun- 
try. In Turkey the Christians aie styled 
Infidels, in Europe, the Maliommcdans. 

INFILTRATION, the act or ptocess of 
ruining the pores or cavities of a body. 

| Nee Filtration ] 

IN'FINITB unjuutus, boundless: Lat ) 

In Mathematics, t njlnite quantities are such 
is .ire either gi eater or less than any as 
s’gn.ible ones An infinite series Is one in 
who 1 1 the terms continue to be produced 
Ull( e i-ingly 

INFIMTKR'IMAL (fiom a sui)erlatlvo 
'oriii of inJlmtuH, boundless: Lat.), a term 
denoting all link finitely small quantity. 

L\ FINTTIVE t injinitu s, boundless • Lat), 
in (haminar, a mood expiessmg the action 
>1 (lie verb, without afllnmng or denying 
it of any subject. 

LNFINTTY (m/lutta-, Lat), a term a l>- 
plied to tin 1 vast and the minute, to dis* 

, lines oid spuds too great to be t x pressed 
.inx number of integers, or too small to 
In expie-ned by au> fraction, one of the 
mi omprehensiblo but liei esSiirily existing 
womb is of 1 he universe 

INl lK'MMtY (injlrinn*, weak Lai), a 
i hit it abb establishment, where the poor 
'ni\ re<ei\e medical ad\ue and medicines 

.'I ills 

J \FL VMMATION Unflummtitto,* prefer- 
n.it ill al he.it Lat ), in Pathology, a state of 
j my poitnmof the animal body , c haiacter- 
i/id bv beat, pain, and redness, attended 
I wit li more or less ot ttiiuei.u turn and lever, 
i lull iiinual ton is dmded into two species, 
phUynnnuni s n id u nsipilatnus the former 
is known by its blight red colour, tension, 
heat, and painful tumetiietion ; the latter, 
by its dull led colour, xaui-hing upon pios- 
-urc, and its exhibiting s» nicely any per- 
ceptible swelling BesUli s this dixisiou, 
Intbimmaliou is elthei aeute or ihronle, 
loeal or general, simph oi complicated with 
other disease s In inllammation, the vas- 
cular action of the part is Increased ; and 
If it does not terminate in lewhilion, it 
ends by adlitswv, suppuration, and uhntir 
hua, which, when the action is heil thy, 
follow each other regularly 
IN ELECT' Kl) ( injlectu , 1 beml in LaU, 
in Botany, an epithet fora leaf that Is bent 
inwards at the end towards the stem ; also 
for a calyx that Is bent inwards. 
INFLECTION < mfieetw , a turning Lat.), 

. In Optics, the bending or riliaetioii of the 
j rays of light, caused by the unequal thick- 
ness of any medium. Inflkotion, in 

Grammar, the change which a word under- 
goes in itH termination, to express case, 

number, gender, mood, tense, Ac Point 

of Inflection, m Geometry, that point 
In which the direction of a euive changes 
from coneav U y to i om exlty, and vice verstL 
INFLOBES'CENCE ( iiijluresco , I flourish: 
Lat.), In Botany, the mannei in which 
flowers are ananged on the axis, or the 
branching ofthefloiai axis. It is somet hues 
termed Anthotaxis 

INFLUKN'ZA (Influence : ItaL , l>e< ause 
produced, in the opinion of the ignoiatiL, 
by the influence of the stars), in Medicine, 
ui epidemic catarrh, usually attended by 


languor, headache, quick pulse, and fe , 
brlie symptoms, which aie somet lines of a 
seimus eliaiacter It assumes a \anety of . 
aspects, dependent on Lhe seasons and othei j 
causes It i-> supposed to arise from the | 
presence in the air of a minute quantity t 
of h»"hl\ in Hating \ apour. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS [See FORMA 1 
PaUPKRIHJ 

INFORMATION (ivformatu), a represen- 
tation . Lat ), in Law , an accusation or com- 
plaint exhibit! d against a person for soim 
< mutual offence An Inform. itiou differs 
from an indictment, inasmuch as the lat tc i 1 
is laid on the oath of twel\ e men, but in* 
infoi matlon ia only the allegation of tin 
person who exhibits it Informations an 
charges on oath, laid before a ju-llte oi 
justices of the peace, with a view to sum 1 
mary conxictlon; oi a complaint brought 
by the crown Itself The J.itler i-> of two 
kinds: that which is filed ex ojjlcio by tlu I 
at torney -general, in some particulai kind- , 
of misdemeanor of a public nature, ami 1 
cileulaled to affec L the geneinmenr am 
that Hied, at tins i elation of mhiiu pm ate 
persou or infoi mer, by the mastei ot the 1 
crown offlee, for certain gio-s mi»de < 
meanois not immediately calculated to j 
disturb the government ' 

INFOltM’ED STARS ( stellte inform* « i 
LuO.in Astionomy, stars not included in 
any constellation 

IN FOllO CON8CIENTLE (111 the court 
of conscience • Lat ), an expression made 
use of when a man is morally but not le 
galh bound to do something. 

INFRALAPSA'KIANS l infra lapsum, un 
der tiie fall : Lat.), Presbyterians who holt, 
that God created a iei tain number of human 
beings, who must be damned xxhatevei 
efforts they make to avoid it They are 
so called, because they maintain that God 
formed his decrees after hiB knowledge of 
the full, and in consequence of it. [See 
SOPRALAPSA RIANS ] 

IN'FULA (Lat), in Itnman Antiquity, a 
kind of flllet, made of white wool, loosely 
twisted, and tied with a white hand At 
Roman marriages, tlio bride carried wool 
on a distaff In the procession, and fixed it 
as an luiul.i on the door-case of lut futute 
husband. The tn/ula was used also as an 
ornament on festive and solemn occasions 

INFUNDIBU'LlFOltM < infundibulum . a 
funnel ; and Jonna, a form : Lat ), in Bo- 
tany, having the shape of a funnel, a-, a 
flower with a conical bordu rising fiom a 
tube. 

IN FUNDIB'TTLUM CF.R'EBRI (the fun- 
lie! of the brain : Lat.), In Anatomy', a ea\ Ity 
of the biatn through which serous humours 
are discharged. 

INFU'SION ( infusia , a pouring upon: 
Lat), in Pharmacy, a method of obtaining 
the activo constituents of plants, roots, Ac , 
by poui lug hot water upon t hem. Also, the 
liquor in which the plants, Ac , aro steeped, 
ami which is impregnated with their pecu- 
It, n qualities. 

1 IS FUSO'RIA (inf nsus, poured upon 
1 at ), animalcules which aie so termed be- 
cause found veiy abundantly In stale infu- 
sions. The iitiino was formerly applied to • 
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heterogeneous assemblage of objects, some ' 
vegetable, others animal, but It Is now re- 
stricted to a tribe of minute animals, desti- 
tute of shells, and moving by means of cilia. 
They are objects of study to niicroscoplsts. 
[See I) I ATOM ACE jE, UOl.YCYSTINA, ROTA- 
TORIA ] 

IN'GOT ( lingot : Ft ), 11 small bar of metal 
made of a certain form and size by casting 
it In moulds. The term is chiefly applied 
to the small liars of gold and silver intended 
either for coining or for excitation to fo- 
reign countries 

IN'GRAILEI) (vn ; and prf/e,ball : Fr ), In 
Heraldry, an epithet for an\ thing repre- 
sented with the edges ragged, or notched 
sem lurtu lari) , as if broken by something 
having fallen upon it, the points being 
turned outlaid t<> the field. When thei 
Hre turned inwards towards the ordinary, it 
i-. id tucked 

TN'GUESR (?M(/rrssMs; hat), in Astro- 
nomy, a term applied to the entianre of tin 
moon into the shadow of the earth in 
ci lipscs, the sun's on trance into a sign, At 
- — iNuiticss, egress,, and regress, in haw, 
words frequently used in leases of lands, 
which signify a fiee entry into, ,i going out 
of, and returning to the premises 1< im d 

IN'GUINAL i tiiyutnalik, fiom inginn, the 
gioln : Lat .), in Anatomy, , belonging to 
the groin lienee inguinal hernia, called 
b\ suigeons bubonocele, 1b a hernia in that 
part 

INHERITANCE i herreditus hat.), a per- 
petual light or Intel est in mi estate, vested 
in a pei son and his heirs The inheritances 
mentioned in our law are either corporeal 
or incorporeal the nnporeal relate to lands, 
tenements, Am , that may he touched e»r 
li indled , and the incut poreal, to sue h rights 
a-, are annexed to eorpoieal inheritance's, 
•m advowsons, tithes, annuities, oflle'cs, Am 
T liere is likew ise another Inheritance, which 
is termed in severalty that is, where.two 
or more hold lands or tenements severally, 
as when two persons hotel to them and the 
heirs of their two bodies, ill which case 
these two have a joint estate during their 
lives, hut their liens have several inherit- 
ances According to the law of inherltane e, 
the eldest male child is always preferred. In 
ea*a* of intestacy, while sisters take <*e|iially 
where tlieie aie no sons. He that Is of the 
whole blood is preferred [see BerckntJ be- 
fore another that has only a part of the 
blood of ills atie'estor. Goods anel chattels 
cinnot be made heritable. [See HEIR- 
LOOM ] 

INHIBITION ( mhihitw , from nthibeo, I 
restrain: Lat ), in Ecclesiastical Law, a 
writ to forbid a judged proceeding in a 
cause that lies before him. This writ ge iic- 
rally issues out of a higher e:ouit to an In- 
ferior, and is of rnue'h the Bame nature as a 
prohibition. 

INJECTION ( injtcio , I throw into : hat ), 
in Anatomy, the act of filling the vessels of 
a dead subject with any coloured matter, to 

show their ramifications Injection, in 

Surgery, the ford ngany liquid into the body 
by rnc'ans of a sy rluge or pipe. 

INJUNCTION ( injunctio , a command: 
LaL), in Law, a writ issuing under the seal 


of a court of equity, whero the court thinks 
fit to Interfere with the acts of parties or 
the course of other jurisdictions Thus, 
injunctions are granted to Btay proceed- 
ings at common law, to prevent the nego- 
tiation of notes or other securities, to ro- 
s tram parties from the commisslonof waste, 
to preserve property which is in the course 
of litigation, Sic Disobedience of an in- 
junction i*- a contempt of the court from 
whti'h it issues, punishable by Imprison | 
men l 1 

IN'J UUY ( injuria Lat ), In a legal sense, | 
any wrong or damage done to another, 
either in his person, rights, reputation, or 
goods Whatever impairs the quality or 
iliiuiiilsbt's the value of goods or jiroperty , 
is an wjui u , so also whatevei impaiis tin 
health, weakens the mental faculties, oi 
piejudiees the ehaiactei of a ]>erson, is an 1 
tujurt) 

INK (encre . Fr >. Tangallate* of iron, 
kept suspended in water by gnm-nrabic, a 
little logwood being generally added to 
unpiove Dio colour, constitutes common 
wilting ink It may be made by boiling six 
ounces of finely bruised galls in bix pints of 
soft water, and adding to the decoction 
four oitne es of gum-arabic and four ounc es 
of gret n vitriol The whole* must lie wc d 
mixed, and then placed In a well-coiked 
bottle, whie h should be occasion. illy shake n 
After two months, the Ink Is to be poured 
otrfiom the residue into glass bottles, Inti 
each of which a clove oi two, m a drop ot 
creosote, lias been put, to prevent mould i 
ness, and well corked A little sugar give s 
a gloss ; and as it prevents rapid drying. Is 
added to copying ink Indian nth Is made 
with very fine lampblack and si/e J Marking 
ink may be made by dissolving one drachm 
of fused nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) in an 
ounce of water, which lias been previously 
tine keneel with sap gum Before writing 
with it, the linen must be piepared, by Die 
application of a weak solution of c arbon.it e 
of soda thickened with gum-arabic, and 
allowed to dry Printing ink is boiled 
linseed oi nut oil, and lampbUc k Red ink 
is a solution of alum coloured witli Brazil 
w ood Sympathetic inks ai t* of many kinds, 
they remain invisible until heated, oi 
until some substance is applied to them. 
Thu«, solutions of cohalt become blue ot ' 
green while heated; lemon -juice turns 
brown in Die same circumstances, and very 
dilute sulphuric acid blackens The heat 
concentrates the acids, and enables them to 
act on Die paper A writing made with a , 
weak infusion of galls becomes visible If 
wetted with a weak solution of sulphate of | 
it on ; If made with a weak solution of prus- 
siate of potash, it is rendered visible by a , 
solution of sulphate of Iron, &c. 

IN'LAND BILLS, In Commerce, bills 
payable in the country where they are 
drawn. 

INLAY'! NG, the art of ornamenting , 
furniture, or other si m liar objects, by letting , 
into them pieces of metul, ivory, or other ! 
wood. 1 

IN LIM'iNE (on the threshold: Lat.) 
at the outset ; before anything Is said or 
done. 
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IN 'NATE IDE' AS (mvatus, bom with ui 
Lat), principles or ideas supposed to be 
stamped on the uiltidfrom the first moment 
, of its existence, and brought into the world 
! w 1 1 1 1 it : a doctrine which 1ms given rise to 
I much discussion, and which the celebrated 
1 Lmkc took gie.it pains to refute. 

INN'KKEi’EltS were formerly liable to 
make good ail losses of property belonging 
to their guestH and brought to the inn 
Hut now by an Act of Parliament passed In 
18o'l, no Innkeeper is liable to make good 
uny loss to pioperty brought to his inn 
(not being a hoist* oi carriage) to a greater 
amount than .to / , except in two cases . viz. 
1, where the innkeeper or his servant haB 
I been guilty of wilful neglect; and, 2, 

, where t lie goods have been deposited with 
! tin* innkeeper expressly for safe custody. 

1 IN 'NOPE NTS’ DAY, a festival observed 

1 b\ the Christian < lunch on the 28th of 
December, In memory of the children that 
, were slain by command of TTerod 
i INNOMINA'TUM mot named Lat). The 
hones at each side of the pelvis are called 
i os innomtnatinn (ail unnamed bone), because 
I tin three bones of w Iilcli it consists in the 
young subject, vi/ the lechxum or hip-bone, 
j tin ilium oi haunch-hotte, mid the pubis or 
I sIi’im -hone, grow togi thcr In the adult, so 
I a- lo fonn a single hone, which is thus left 
, w 1 1 bout, a name 

INNS OF COIJKT, four corporate so- 
i ii ties in London. Every candidate forthe 
tank of lmrrlhter-at. law must be admitted a 
member of one of them, and submit to Its 
1 liguiations, ns a student They are, the 
1 I u net Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's 
I Jim, and Giny'n Inn The government of 
e i< h of these inns is vested In a body of 
senior members st\led Masters of the 
lb mil, nj Benchers, and they alone ha\ e 
i the pm liege of calling gentlemen to the 
b ir Em Ii inn has its own hall and library 
| The Temple Church belongs jointly to the 
| two Temples ; the other two inns have their 
separate i hapels. 

1 INOCULATION (momlcMo, all lngraft- 
I mg Lat), In Surgery, the operation of 
| giving the small-pox to pet sous, by Incision 
j l.i its more geneial sense, it Iniludes the 
1 insertion of any poisonous or Infectious 
I , matter Inoculation for the small-pox 
i \\ .is mt reduced into general noth e by Lad\ 

| Mary Wortley Montagu, about the year 
! 1721, her sou having been inoculated at 

Constantinople during her residence there, 
iiud her infant daughter being the first that 
underwent the operation In this country. 
1 1 Is performed by inserting the point of a 
lancet, armed with the proper matter, just 
under the cuticle The disease is milder 
I when produced in this way than when rt- 
1 i elved naturally. The communication of 
the cow-pock infection is termed Vaccina 
him, which see — Inoculation, in Car- 
den lug, a kind of grafting In the hud , as 
when the hud of one fruit-tree is set in the 
, stoik or branch of another, so as to make 
, several sorts of fruit grow on the same tree. 
1 The time to inoculate is when the buds are 
, formed at the extremities of the same year’s 
j shoot, Indicating that the spring giowtli 
| for that season is complete. 


INOH'DINATE I’ROUOUTION (mordv , 
natun, out of order . Lat.), in Geometry, i 
that in which the order of the terniB com- , 
pared is irregular or disturbed. I 

INORGAN'IO BOD' I KB (in, not ; and o>- 
gunicufi, organized : Lat ), such as belong 1 
neither to the animal kingdom nor to the , 
vegetable . 

INOSCULATION (m ; and osculatw, a 
union of blood-vessels, literally a kissing. 1 
Lat ), in Anatomy, the union of vessels, bv 
foniunctlon of tlieir extremities, where 
the ram ill cations which unite are small or , 
capillary, the vessels are usually said to ; 
anastomose fKee Anastomosis i 

IN PAKTl'lU.B INFIDL'LIUM (in the 
parts of unbelievers : Lat ), a phrase em- 
ployed with reference to certain vicars 
apostolic appointed by the Pope, with the 
titles of ancient and no longer existing 
dioceses, to dioceses in heretic ai or heathen 
hinds. They were fltBt appointed for In- 
dia and other parts of the East. 

IN PRO'PHIA I’ERBO'NA {Lat.), in out’s 
own person or character. 

J N 'QUEST (ivqtursitus, sought for . Lat ), 
a judicial Inquiry. It may either be a jury 
to decide on the guilt of %xx accused person, 
according to fact and law : to examine the 
weights and measures used bv shopkeepers . 
to decide on the cause of any violent or 
sudden death ; or to examine into accusa- , 
tlons before trial. 1 1 

INQUl'RY ( inquire , I search fir* Lat i ' 
Writ of. In Law, a writ that issues out to ; 
the sheriff, to summon a jury to inquiu , , 
what damages a plaintiff has sustained m 
an action upon the case where judgment 
goes by default. 

INQUISITION, Office of thk (<m«/m/- 
sitio, a searchingfor Lat.), an ecclevias- ; 
tiial mutt founded by Innocent III, who, 
in 1206, sent Dominic and others to excite 
the Homan Catholic princes and people to 
extirpate heretics, to inquire Into their 
mnuhei and quality, and to transmit a faith- , 
ful ni count of these particulars From ilu* , 
nature of their office, these agents weie 
called inquisitors; and thus arose a tribunal ■ 
which was received in all Italy, and through- , 
out the dominions of Bpam, excepting the 
kingdom of Naples and the piovmces of , 
the Netherlands. The principle of juris- i 
prudence upon which the Inquisition pro- > 
eeedod was that of taking no other proof 
of a delinquent’s guilt than hls own con- ! 
fession. He was closely confined In a daik ; 
and dismal cell, where lie was compelled ■ 
to sit motionless and silent, and If his 1 
feelings found vent in a tone of complaint, 
the ever-watchful keeper warned him to he 
bileut. He was accused of nothing specific, 
but was told that his guilt was known, and 
was required to acknowledge it. If he con- 1 
fessed the crime of which he was accused, 
lie pronounced his own sentence, and his 
property was confiscated. If he declared 
himself innocent, contrary to the testimony 1 
of his secret accusers, he was put to the 
torture. When sentence of death was pro- 1 
nounced against him, the anto-da-fi was ! 
ordered. At daybreak, the solemn sound : 
of the great bell of the cathedral called the ! 
faithful to the dreadful spectacle. The con- • 
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! detuned appeared barefooted, clothed In the mlsmatlcs, words placed in the middle ol i 
I ! fmrhttul sail burnto, a froc k of yellow Hat k- the reverse side of some coins and medals | 
|; doth painted with (lames , &v , and a conical INBEP'TA (Leif .from iurpco, I ruiiutm, j 
, | 'Mp 011 then heads. Tlu* Dominicans, with a class of articulate animals. [See KM o j 
t lie hauiiei of the Inquisition, led the wav. woi.ocii 1 1 

j riien came the penitent*, who were to he INS10CTI V'OROUS (nisrrta, Insects , and ; 

, I'linished by tines, Ac .and after the c ro-s, 1 iuru, I devour Ltd ), an epithet for such 1 

! which w r as borne behind the penitents, an I main «ih feed on insects . 

walked the unloi tun itc w red t lies who were . JN SfTl T , a l.uiu pluase employed In j 
eondemned to be burnt alive The prort * geologist* w it h reference to a roi k which J 
sum was closed 1>\ monks and priests, and 1 leiams us original position m distinction 
the hetehib wei e then handed over to the toa fragment which has ta eu moud liom , 
executioner, who flnishc d the horrid spec- Its place 

lack* m the piesence of the multitude's, INSOLATION tins mutt, Lot), a imu 
assembled to witness the agonies ot the 1 sometimes made use e,i to denote that c\ '< 

\ictimsl Arcmdmg to a calculation which posurc* to the sun which is made m older ! 

1 may be depended on as modeiate, Slo.ooo to promote the c hemic al action of one >uli l 

| persons were puni slu'd by the Inquisition, stance upon another thus, the- unmutmt* 

liom 1481 to 1808, of whom nearly 32,ooo combination of hv diown and rhlunuc , so , > 

weie burnt The Ttiquisition had been as to ioim hvdr<u him ic acid — lxsoi y ij 

abolished dm mg the Ft cm h mb' hi Spiln , j *] ioxc»r scon hunt, a disease In plants an sine 1 | 
it was ti'-i'Htablished by Feidinaud VII in (from exposure to too bright a light, aiui i 
lsH, but on tlu adoption of the coustitu- J due to an c\uss|u> evap nation 1 

i fnm ot the Fortes, m 181*0, it was again INSOI/VI' N(’V m, not, and soUa, I pn , 

\ abolished Jt was establishca! m Poitug.il Lai), th* state of a pert, m who li is not 
i in n>7, hut was abolished by the Fortes propel r> 'Uifflcienl f ,r the payment of hi- ! 

| m J fs j l Their weie also branches of the 'debts , 

Imiuisition mi dilfeient paits of Fiance,] INSPIRATION (nispiratm, a hreillnm 
Hak, etc, hut the progress of c i\ lb/ ition J Into Z.«M, m Physiology, the act of dr iw 
has lilf them little power anywhere, and [ ing air into the lungs 

his put an end to their existence inmost, JNSPJSKA'TION tnispissataH, thickened , 
places j jtl i i U (’hcmistry , the bringing a 11 pint , 

JNgiJls'lTOK ya seatelier 7.</f.j,in Law, i«, a thicku consist* me by evaporati m 1 - 
any otllc c*r, as the sheriff and the c oiuner, | INSTALLATION t/a , and stat/uni, it ' < 
lri\ imr powei to Imiuin* into certain mat- ■ Hfall Mod Ltd >, th*' cerem my of induct ( | 
tei s — (-in an i) Inquisitor, the name ui«, or Investing with any * barge, 111c c,»u I 
! given U, a judge of tlu- Imiuisition rink, ns, the placing a dean or pub* ml in j 

JMto'»,LMK NT, in Law, the registering In Ills Btall or seat, or the admission ot a j 
or entiling on the roll- of the Point of knight Into his order I 

Chaiicen or some other Court, any dec d, j 1NSTAI/MKNT (installer, to put In pus 
dec ie< , pidgin* ut, or otliri a* L that the law , sc-sion of a place, &c /'V. ; irom sb//«, I 
m 'inlre- to la mrollc'd | send • Or.), in commercial transactions, the* J 

JNSWm nn sand as Ltd), meutd dc- payment of a certain portion of a gios- , 
rangi'ineut ol any degree, from a slight huih, which is to he paid at different t lines 
abciration to raving madness >t N. how- or, as it ih said, by tnsttdiia nts. In n.nsii 
c*y c i , rarely u-cd loexpiess the lempmary tutlng a capital-stock by subscription- of 
debt mm occasioned by fever, it* Individuals, It is customary to ufloid fa< ill 

INM’itl'BLl) Flft'I’ltK (nisi idm, 1 wnte ties to subscribers hv dividing the sum 
in Lit i i in l.cometiv a circle drawn subscribed into instalments, or poifion- 
vv 1 1 )i in anv llgme, and tombing all its [ pay able at distinct periods In laigi con 
side-, oi a figure drawn within a elicit*] tracts, also, it is r >t unusual toagiee tiial 
whu h tom lies nil it- angles the money shall l»* paid by instalment- 

lJVsFJ.’i 1’TJ (inscribed: Lat ), in Iloimui IN 'ST A NT (nutans Ltd), the smallc-r 

Antiquity, a name given to those who were perceptible poition of time, or that In 
branded with any Ignominious mark which w't* pci reive no siiccesHlon. Sc Jiool 

I N’SCJt 1 P'TJON (tnscnptia . Lat), any men distinguish three kinds of instant 
monumental writ Ing, engiaved on or affixed the temporary, a portion of time preceding 
to .i thing, to give a more distinct know- another, the natural, which Is a mere pri 
ledge of it. or to transmit some important ority of nature 1 ; and the rational, which i- 
fact, to posterity The Inscriptions men- not a real point, but one which the under- 
tioned by UciodotiiH and Diodorus Siculus standing supposes to have existed before* 
sufficiently show that this was the first another, from the nature of thing*, w hlc h 
me thud of conveying Instruction co man- cause it to he looked on as pre-existing 
kind, and transmitting knowledge to pos- 1NSTANT1C11 (Lat j, in Law, Instantly, 
terity ; thus, the ancients engraved upon without the least delay , as, ‘ the party was 
pillars both the principles of science's and compelled to plead instaidcr.’ 
the history of the world Pislstratus carved IN STATU QUO (In the state In which : 
precepts of husbandry on pillars of -tone , Lat ), a pluase signifying that condition in 
and the treaties of confederacy between which things weie at a certain former pe- 
the Komans and Jews weie engraved on riod , as when belligerent parties, in con- 
plates of brass. Antiquarians have accord- eluding a treaty, agree that their mutual 
ingly been, at all times, very auxin us to relations shall be- in statu quo / iterant ant « 
ex unlne the Inscriptions on ancient ruins, bcllam, or as they were before the com 
fmiis, medals, &c, INSCRIPTION, In Nu- menrement of the war. 
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1 VST1N0T (inatinctuH, impulse Lat t, 
that power of volition or impulse product d 
by Hit* peculiar nature of an annual, winch 
prompts It to do certain r lungs, indepen- 
lent of .ill instruction or experience, and 
I without deliberation, not only where* such 
ets an* Immediately ponnected with its 
iwn individual preservation, or with that 
if its kind, hut ofteu wheiethey are alio 
aether ioreign to the apparent wants of the 
mdividu.il, and sometimes, also, extremely 
complicated. We cannot attribute these 
ictioiih to intelligent e, without supposing 
i decree of foresight and understanding 
infinitely superior to what we can admit in 
I i he spec ies that pei form t hem The actions 
oei formed by instiiic t are not tlie effects of 
I imitation, for the India Iduals that execute 
! • Uiem have* often nexer seen tliem done by 
| ilier- They are so much the property of 

I I he spei les, that all the individuals perfoi m 
jtlu in in the* same manner, without any 

modification or improvement The durk- 
j lints' hastens to the wait r, the* lien remains 

I I he piopet time on lirt eggs during incuba- 
tion, flu lie.net builds ins cunous habita- 
tion with a skill pMiiliai to the species, 
mil the bees c onstiuc t, with mathematical 

| ii puruc \, their waxen tells Instinct, 

1 then, is a general pioperty of animated 
| hi Utet or a law of mgam/c cl life in a state 

i • *f to t loll 

I N 'ST 1 TUTK or INSTITUTION (xnatitu- 
'in i, an airangeim ut . Lot.), any society es- 
1 1 ihli-lied acc ording to cc rtain laws or regu- 
'atioiih, fot the furl hcM'ince of some parti- 
cul ii object , sue It are rollegesors^mlnarics 
fot the i ul'nalmn of tin* sciences, literary 
institutes, nii*c linnii s’ institutes, and 
others — The W’oul institution is applied 
ilso ton body of laws, tiles, arid ceremonies, 
v liu 1 1 arc* enioined l>\ authority as pertna- 
m*nt rules of eonclui t or of government, 
i bus, the* institut tons of Moses or Lycurgus 
Vnd to a society of indi\ iduals estahhshc*d 
lot tin* promo! ion oi any puiilte ohjett; as 

i bar 1 1 able or benevolent institution. 

'I in* teiin is used likewise fot the putting a 
i :erk into po'-session of a spiritual benefice ; 

1 l - t it le will, liowc vei , become void, unless, 
j within two months after act ual possession 
1 be public! x lead in the church of the heno- 
I ' i'c e upon some Lord’s-djy,atid at one of the 
I ippolnied times, the morning anti exening 
i -eiviie according to the Book of Common 
i I'tayer, and afterwards publicly declare his 
, assent to such hook, and also read the 
Tlilify-nlne Articles, and declare his assent 
to them, and within three months, on 
some Lord’s-day, in the same place, read a 
declaration, by him subscribed before the 
nrdlnaiy, of confoimity to the liturgy. 

IN'HTBUMENT, Mithioal C^V », a ma- 
chine, artificially constructed, for the pro- 
duction of musical sounds It Is of three 
kinds, the wind instrument, e g the flute, 
i he stringed instrument, e g the violin, 
and the instrument of percussion, e g. the 

ilium. IKSTHCMEHT, in Law, a deed or 

willing creating or declaring legal rights, 
and duly executed. 

LN'NULATKI) (tnnulntus, made into an 
islaud : Lut.), in Architecture, an appellation 
given to such columns as stand alone, or 
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free from any contiguous wail, &c„ like an I 
island in the sea : whence the name, 
INSULATION (same deriv ), in electrical I 
expel intents, that state in which the com I 
imiuication of electric fluid is prevented by 
the inter, osiLlon of a lion-c (inductor j 

INSU'ltANOE, in Law and Commerce, the 
act of providing against a possible loss, bx I 
entering into a contract with one xvho i* 
willing to give uaaurmirt , that is, to lmid 
himself to make good sudi possible lus*-, 
should it occur. The instrument by which 
the contract is made isdenominateciapobri/, 
and the stipulated consideration is called 
the premium Besides polic ies for protection 
against losses by Arc orrisks at sea, there are 
others on hue#., by which a p irty .fora certain 
premium, agrees to pay a certain sum, if a 
p» rson, to whoso life it relates, shall die 
within a lime specified, or to pay the execu- 
tors of the insured a certain huh at the 
tune of his death. Such poln ies, however, 
usually make an exception in the case of 
death by suicide. In tins way a familx max 
be furnished with means of *itppot t m < a»t 
of the death of its head According (o 
general practice, a life insurance is st ldom 
made by the payment of a single sum at tin 
time it is effected, but almost always by tin , 
payment of an annual premium during ltx j 
continuance. An individual, therefor*', who j 
lias insured a sum on ills life, would forfeit 1 
all the advantages of the insurant e were he 1 
not to continue regularly to make ins peri 
odieal payments The insurance of life i*- 
now more generally expressed by the word 
assurance 

INTA'ULIOS ( intaglmre , to cut in : Ttal 
precious stones, on which are engraved the 
heads of eminent men, inscriptions, &c , 
and which are usually sot in rings, <fcr. [Sec 
(Ikms] j 

INTEGER ( integer , w hole Lot.), in Arith- 
metic, any number which is not a frac- 
tion. ! 

INTEGRAL CAL'CULUfi (same dertv ), . 
that branch of mathematical analysis 
which treats of the processes by which a 
function mav he found, such that its dif- 
ferential shall he a given quantity. [Sei I 
CALcunus, Dipkrkkwtiai.] When an in- , 
tegral is given, its differential may he J 
obtained by general rules; but when adif- I 
ferential is gixen, the anaixst ran onlx 
compare the differential expression xvluih 1 
is to be Integrated with the differentials of I 
know'll quantities, and, from suth coinp.i- , 
rison, inter the form of the corresponding 1 
integral. There is no direct method of rt - i 
turning from the differential to the Integral 
INTEGRANT PARTS (same deriv.), the i 
parts of a body obtained by mechanical di* | 
vision Constituent parts diffor from these, m i 
being the result of chemical decomposli ion. ' 
INTKG'UMKNT (integ amentum : Lat ), in 
Anatomy, a covering or membrane which 
invests any particular part of an organized i 
body. Tite skin of a leaf and the shell of a 
crab, for example, arc integuraentB. 

INTELLECT ( intellects : Lat.), that 
faculty of the human mind which receives 
or comprehends the ideas communicated to 
it ; otherwise called the understanding. 
LNTEN'DANT Nintendo, I give my mind 
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to anything Lat.), a word much u«ed Jn 
France, and denoting a person who has the 
charge, direction, or management of some 
office or department ; as an mtendavt of 
maiine, an ml aidant of finance, Arc 
INTKRCAL'AItY (J ntercatanus, tliat i- to 
he inserted . Lot ), In Chronology, an epithet 
applied to the day inserted in a leap-je.ir. 
The intercalary day was assigned to Febru- 
aty because it was the shortest mouth It 
was inserted by the am lent Romans be- 
i tween the 24th and 25th, a place it still re- 

I tains in the ecclesiastical calendai . but m 

I I the civil, a day Is added at the end of the 
I month [See Calkndati and Risskxtilk] 
I INTKRCOLUMN1ATION (t ntercolmm 

.| mum. Lat), in Architecture, the space 
1 | between two columns, which is always to 
, b(> proporl loned to the height and diametc r 

i ol the c olutnns 

! I INTERCOSTAL {tutor, between; and 
1 ( costa, a rib Lot ), in Anatomy, an appclla- 
| tion given to such muscles, nerves, arteries, 
i j and veins, as lie between the ribs 

I ■ INTERDICT (mtcrdutio, a prohibiting • 
i Lot), an ecclesiastical rename, by which 

| , the church of Rome foi bids the perform- 

I I ance of divine scrim In a kingdom, pro- 
vince, town, At In the middle ages, it 
was a \ n y formidable matter ; It caused all 

i spiritual ten ices to cease in the kingdom 
I against which it was issued the chut dies 
| were shut tip, no sacraments except bap- 
tism wen adm mistered, corpses were 
, buried without funeral rites, and all the 
functions of a church winch was then 
■ believed to t>e the only medium of salvation 
ceased In 998, (Iregory V compelled king 
Robert of France to dissolve Ills marriage 
, with bis cousin Rerllia, by an Interdict. 
England was laid under an interdict by 
Innocent III in the reign of John The 
last time it was tried as an instrument of 
intimidation wao In 1809, w hen a powerless 
interdict was issued against Napoleon by 
| IMus VII 

, INTEREST {intern: Ft.), the smn of 
money paid or allowed, according to a fixed 
-ate, for the loan or use of some other sum. 
The sum lent is called the principal; the 
sum agreed on as interest is called the rate 
per cent. Interest is distinguished into 
simple and compound Simple interest is 
, that which is paid on the sum originnlly 
| I lent. Compouud interest is that which Is 

I | paid not only upon the principal but upon 
! | arrears of unpaid Interest 'When Interest 

I I at five per cent, is thus added to principal 

1 1 ilie accumulations equal the original sum 
1 1 in about fourteen years Iktkiikst, in 

I Arithmetic, a rule by which the Interest 
1 1 on money is computed. 

II INTERFERENCE (inter, between, and 
j J frro, I bring : Lot), in Optics, certain phe- 
nomena which result from the action of 
1 1 rays of light upon each other. If two mi- 
1 nute pencils of light, radiating from two 
i different luminous points, fall on a piece 
| of ]>aper, &c„ at the same spot, equally 
distant from the luminous points, a greater 
Intensity of light is produced than by 
j eitner pencil singly ; also, if the length 
j of one of the rays exc eeds that of the other 
I by some certain difference, or by some 


multiple of that difference, the intensity of ' 
the light thrown on the paper Is similarly i 
augmented But if one ray is longer than I 
the other, only to the amount of half that ' 
difference, or some multiple of the half, the 
two pencils will desliov each other, and a 
black spot or fringe* will be produced The 
difference of length required by the diffemit 
coloured rays is different This mutual 
action of the rays, Im reas’ng each otliei m , 
one case, and destroying eae h other in the 
other, is termed interference It is analo- 
gous to whar occurs when two organ-pipes 
arc* sounded togelber, according as tiu*\ 
are quite or not quite in unison , if th<\ 
are quite in unison, each will increase the , 
sound of flic* other , If not quite in unison, 
intervals of silence will be produced, 
instead of a continuous suuno If light U 
meiely the* vibration of an < ihereal medium, j 
the effects produced willi the two ray s of I 
light cun be explained m the sunc way *i- 
that w ith the two sounds . that is. the w,i\ c *. 
of light, like those of sDimd, when they cor- 
respond. augment each otlur, but, wlnn 
they come in contart in opposite pita*-' 
tic utialize each other The* ease with w bn h j 
theundulatory tlieorv explains inteifeieme , 
and f he difficult v of explaining it bv the 
theory of emission, me considered a vm\ 
si tong argument in favour of the truth of 
tin* former 

INTERJECTION (nilt o<rtw, litcnllv a 
throwing between, Lai), inCrammat, <m 
indeclinable part of spe*e*<h, serving to<*\ 
press some passion or emotion of the mind , 
as, l Alasl my fondest hopes are now ioi 
ev er fled.’ 

INTERLOCUTORY OUTER or BL 
CREE' ( mtcrlocvtio , a speaking between 
Lat ), in Law, an order that does not dec ide , 
the cause, but only some* mailer incident : 
to It, whit h may happen in an interim rliate , 
stage 

INTERLUDE (mtahnlo, J pl,iv between 1 
Lai.), in the Diauia, a liglif fiitertainuient [ 
exhibited on the stage between the prim i [ 
pal performance and the* after-piece At 
present, the term interlude Is applied pi in 
clpaily to comic operas, written for two oi ; 
three persons. In ancient tragedy, the 1 
chorus sang the Interludes between the 

INTER LU'NIUM (Lat), in Astronomy, 
the time in which the moon does not per- 
ceptibly c hange. 

INTERMITTENT FE'VEIIS ( vntermitto , 

I leave off for a time Lat ), such fevers as 
subside and soon return. These fevers arc 
distinguished into various classes, accoicl 1 
ing to the interval of time between the ! 
attacks ; as tertian fever, quartan fever, At. ! 

INTERM ODII/LION (inter, between : 
Lat.; and moditUon), in Architecture, the 1 
space between two modlillons, which should 
be equal throughout the entablature. 

INTERNODK (inter, between ; and nodun, 
a knot: Lat,), in Botany, the space Inter- 
vening on a branch between the leaves , or 
Meat contained between any two knotB or 
joints of the stalk of a plant. 

INTKROS'SEOUS MUS'CLES (inter, be- 
tween ; and oeaa, the bones: Lat), In 
Anatomy, small muscles between the nietot* 
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I carpal bones of the hand, invented formov- luted membranous and muscular tube, 

! Ing the fingers ; and between the rnetatnr- reac hlng from tlie stomach to the anus 
i sal bones of the foot, foi moving the toes They consist of the large and Kiiia.II intes- 
i INTERPLEADER In Law, a bill of tines, the former including the caecum, colon, 
i I interpleader in equiti is filed by one from and rectum, the latter, the duodenum , the 
1 whom the same article or sum is claimed jejnnv*.), and the ileum. Thcj are attached 1 
, >>} two parties, with a view to ascertain to th , nody hj the mesentery. The inner 
| the person to whom It ought to be delivered surface of the small intestines is covered! 

. or paid In common law courts, relief can with villi, hair-like bodies formed of tolds | 

I he given against adverse claims made on of the mucous membrane. The structure ! 

sheriffs, &< , having no inteust in tl.s of the- intestinal canal is \erv different in 
1 matter, by a judge’s nrdei, calling on a different animals 
third pnrtj to maintain or relinquish ills INTONATION <»w; and feme's, atone* 
claims Lat),\u music, the act of sounding with 

INTERPOLATION untei point, „ hut). In the voice the notes of the scale, in succes- 
Mathematic s, that hianc h of nu.il>* s w hlch Sion, or at mv iiitet\.ils. To do this suc- 
ti e its of the methods l>> white, when a cessfullj, a good ear Is almost indispen- 
>-( rn s of quant Ities slice eedmg eaeh other, sable , and the ke> , or, as It has been somc- 
i and fonned all according to some detenu i- times called, the tone, in which the piece is , 
mite law, are given, others subjected to the , wnlie n, must he careful I) observed. , 

same law tiu> be iiiterpc*sed between I hem INTllA'DOM, the Interior and lower line j 
-In Philological cilrie ism, the* Insertion lor curve of an inch, the exterior being 1 
of spin lous passages In the writings of 1 termed the extra tU^ 

some ancient author INTRANSITIVE untuinuttino t J at ), in 

INTEKREG'NUM tLaf.), the time during Grammar, an epithet tor a verb which ex- 
which a throne is vacant, in elec tl\e king- presses act. oils that do not puc s over to an 
doms, fen m such as are hereditaij, like object, ns, I go, I mint, | s hep, Ac 
that of England, then* is no such thing as IN TRAN'SITU t Lot ), during the passage 
an intern ynnm from one plat e to another 

INTERROGATION < interrogate , a ques- INTltENOH'AlENT, in Fortification, anj 
t lonlng. l.at ), in Grammar, the character (') temporarj woik that shelters a post against 
denoting a question , as , 4 Do >ou love me ?’ the attacks of an enemy 

INTKHUOG ation, in Rhetoric, a figure INTRUSION t nitrado , I tiirust in Lai), , 

containing a proposition in the form of a in Law , a species of injurv to freehold pro 

question pertj, which octuis when a sti anger in* i 

I NTERROG'ATOItY ( inteirountorius trudes between the dealii of a tenant for ! 

Lot ), hi Law, a question In writing, de- life or j ears, and the enttj of the heir of a ’ 

maftded of a witness in a cause, who is to lemaimlcrman, or rev oisionei, expectant 
answer it under the solemnity of an oath on the estate for life or >«ars, who had dud i 
INTERSECTION (intrrvoctio Lat ), in Ma- prev mus to t lie decease ot sueh tenant, 
thematic s, the cutting of one line or plane INTUITION untueoi , I contemplate*, 
bv anothei , thus we say, that the mutual Jail), in Philosophy, knowledge obtained I 
intei section of two planes Is a right line without the instrumentality of icasoii , the 1 
INTERKTKI/LAR (inter, between; and instantaneous act of the mind, in percen mg 1 
Stella, a star : Lat ), in Astronomy, between tbe agreement or di*-agi cement of two, 
the stars ; also, what is situated beyond the *deas I 

solar svstem INTUSSUSCEPTION i mtn*, within ; and , 

INTERVAL (intervallum, literally the susceptui, a iceeiv fng • ImI ), in Anatomy, i 
space between two pa 11 Hades : Lat), in the falling of one part of an inte-tme into j 
Mush*, the difference between the number another, oi the passing of one part within 
t | of vibrations produced b> one sonorous another, causing a duplicature of the intes- 
I body of a certuin magnitude and texture*, sue I 

and the number of those produced by l.VULIN, In Obemistrj, a while and pul- 
1 another of a different magnitude and tex- verulent starcli-llke substance, extracted 
I 1 ture, in the same time. The ancients divided from the root of the Inula Stellenium, or 
the intervals Into simple or uncomposite, elecampane in its chemical properties, it 
, which they called diastems; and composite, seems Intermediate between gum and 
which they called systems. Modern musicians stare.!. 

, consider the semitone as a simple interval, INUNDATION (inundatto: Lat .), In Agri- 
| and call only those composite which consist culture, the overflowing of land from na- , 
of two or more semitones. t-ural causes, and w ithout the intervention 

INTESTACY ( vntestatus , a person that of art. It is termed irrigation when it Is 1 
has made no will . Lat.), in Law, the condi the result of design and skill | 

1 lion of one who dies without leaving a will IN VAC'UO ( Lat ), in empty space, or In ! 
Freehold lands and tenements, in which ho space devoid of air , 

has an estate of Inheritance, descend to hb» INVAj/ID (inralidus, weak : Lat ), a per* 1 
heir; copyhold lands, to the heir by the son who is maimed, wounded, or otherwise 
| custom of the manor; chattels must he disabled. In military and naval affairs, a 
, distributed, subject to debts, by the party soldier or sailor wounded or disabled in 
I who takes out letters of administration, war, and unfit for service. 

I [See Administration, Lkttkbs of.) INVENTION (mventio, from invenio I 

J INTESTINA'LIA (intestvna, an intestine find : Lot.), m the Fine Arts, the production 
, Lat ), intestinal worms. [See ENTOZOA.J and selection of such objects as are proper 
INTESTINES (same deriv .), th« convo- to enter Into the composition of a work of 
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art.. In Poetry, it Is applied to whatever utiles found mowing on their fronds In || 

the poet adds to the history of the Mibjeet the Fqnisetarnr , the cases of the reproduc ! 

In Rhetoric, the finding and selecting tive organs I | 

of arguments and means of Illustiation IN'VOLUTE (vumlutas, folded In. Lat.), i 

INVElt'SE PROPORTION (inventus, in In the higher Geometry, a curve supposed || 
verted Lai), in Aiithmetic,arule in which to he dcsnihcd hv the extremity of a . 
it depends on the question whether the stung, unwinding itself from the arc of 1 
llrst 01 the second term in the statement another curve, about which It has been j 
shall be t lie greater When the quatititv lapped 

tequtred must, be larger than the given INVOLUTION (involtitw, a wrapping up . 
quantity of the same kind, the socoml Icini Lat.), In Arithmetic and Algebra, the rais- 1 
must be the greater, and vtie versa Tins iug an) quantity to a given powc r, by mul 1 
rule Is used when rlie effect or result of am Up!) nig iL Into itself the requited numbei ! 
opeiatioii i«5 less in proportion as the cause of times thus, the cube or third power of ! 
is [, treater , or is greahr in proportion as the 4 Is obtained by multipl) mg 4, the root, Into 1 | 
cause is lest itself twice; as 4*4*4— 64 The Index, | 

INVEU'KE RA'TTO (same dene), the or exponent of the power, in this case 
ratio of the leclprot aK. oi the ratio in- tells the number of fac tors, each of which 
verted Thus, j., or (> f>, is the Inverse Is equal to the quantit) to be involved ; and M 
of Ihe latio •». <> the number of multiplications to lie jar I 

INVEK'KION < tm mm Lat), in Arith- formed is alwa)H one less than t lie expo- , 
met ic, iVe , the changing antecedents into nent. [See Inokx] 

consequents in tlie trims of a proportion, l'ODINE (ibdfs, violet-coloured* Or), In j, 

ami flic conn a r) In Giammar, a c haiige rhemistr), a substance of a dark coloui | 

of the natural ordet of words In Mu- and a metallic lUHtre , when dry it fuses at I, 

sic, the change of pint e brivvc en tw’o note •» 227 ', and boils ami evaporates at, pro- t 1 

of an interval In Rhetoric and Philo- during pm pie fumes, whence its name; if 

logv, the transposition of woitls out ot ] heated with water, it distils over at a tem- 
llieir liatuial ordei Thus, 4 Mnlurcm An- perature below 212°. It is a supporter of 
! temquis mniiut ” foi * mrnuet ntitlte- { combustion , phosphorus placed In it will 

1 urn tm tern There were much greater take lire spontaneously. It is an irritant 

facilities foi tiansposilion m the am u nt I poison, has an acrid taste, and an odom 
than in the modem languages, on ac t mint somewhat like that of chlorine in small 
of the different case*, Arc , being indie a I eel doses It has been found useful in certain . 
hj then terminations forms of glandular disease It is dissolve'll 

INVERTEBRATES (tv, not; and veite- by 7000 limes its weight of wafer, the solu 
brains, furnished with a backbone Lat ), turn being brown ; it dissolve's easily in , 
animals without vertebrae', cn an internal alcohol and ether Starch will detect iodine ij 
j honv skeleton ; sue li as worms and shellfish in water containing only the 400,0001 h part i 
IN VESTITURE (Ft >, tn Feudal Law, ihe of its weight of that substance, on nee minf , j 
open delivery of seisin oi possession There I of the blue tinge produced bj the iodide of 
was anciently a great vaileiv of ccremo- i stare h wide h it forms , but the liquid must n 
mes used at Investituus Original!) they I be cold, as this blue substance gives a co- | 
were* made 1>> a certain form of words ; I lourless solution with hot water Its com i 
afterwards, by such things aw had the pounds are termed iodides It is used I 
greatest ie 'semblance to what was to be chiefly in medicine and photography, and, 1 [ 
transferred thus, whole lands wc'ie in - 1 in this country, is generally obtained from 
tended to pas*, a turf. Her, was delivcied kelp | 

1» the grantor to thp grantee i lON'JO OR'DER, the third of the five : 

INVOCATION (mvoentio, from in corn, I orders of architecture ; being a kind of |J 
call upon Lat), in Poetry, an addicts at mean between the massive and the grace- 1 ■ 
the beginning of a poem. In which the* poet ful. The Hist idea of this order was given : 
calls for the assistance of some divinity, by the people of Ionia. Tts distinguishing H 
particularly of Ids muse, or the deity of 1 feature is the volute of its capital. In the 1 1 
pietiy In the course of an epic poem | Grecian Ionic*, there are two front and two |i 
seveial invocations ma) occur, particular 1> : rear volutes, connected by balust ei-likc \ 
when an) thing exlraordmar) 1 h to be rela- forms on the flanks. In the Roman j 
led, but the fit st invocation is alw-ays tho 1 Ionic, there are on each column four dla- j 
most considerable I goiial volutes, and an abarus w r ifh curved 1 

lN'VOlCE (nt, and loie, the road F; ). ! sides , so that it presents 1 Ik same appeal - 
In Commerce, a wntten account of the »m»* from wliat i ver side it is v lew ed The 1 
particulars of merchandize shipped, or Creek volute continues the 11 1 let of the j 
sent to a purchasei, factor, &c , with the 1 spiral along the face of the abacus; in !. 
value or prices and charges annexed I he Roman its origin Is behind the ovolo, J 

INVOLU'CHUM (a covenng Lat), in j The height of tho column is about nine i 
Botany, the name of the leaves or scales siir- 1 diameters, and the base vanes m dlfleient 
rounding the heads of composite flowers , examples ThOBhafti* cut with 24 flute's 
id'- o the whorl of bracts at the base of tho , In Grecian specimens, the entablature n 
entire umbel in umbelliferous plants Tills very simple, in modern, It Is sometimes 
is called the general Involucre, whilst that greatly emiched ; and the frieze la often 
»t the base of the smaller umbels is called cushioned — that Is, presents a convex ln- 
1 i.c partial involucre or involut'd. In ferns, stead of a plane surface m front 
the superincumbent cuticle covering the i lON'IC PHILOSOPHERS, a sect founded 
» on, or small heaps of reproductive gra- I by Thalos, a native of Miletus In Ionia, 
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which occasioned his followers to assume 
i the appellation of Ionic Thales was suc- 
ceeded by Anaximenes, his disciple; also 
bv Diogenes of Apollonla, and Heraclitus 
. ' of Ephesus Thales considered water, and 
' Anaximenes air, as the original material out 
of which all things had sprung, and Into 
which thej would ultimately be resolved 
Their successors Improved these doctrines, 

| bv considering any material element as a 
more symbol, calculated to present more 
l vividly to the Imagination the energy of 
i some one principle which Is the ground 
i of all vital appearances, hence they are 
not to be consldc ltd as muter uihstk They 
admitted bnt one world, which they re- 
garded as the work of Hod, and 'animated 
by him as Its soul They maintained that 
the universe was governed by destlii} , 
h> which they meant the Immutable laws 
of Providence. They asserted matter to be 
i changeable, but denied that It was divisible 
to infinity They believed the exlsteme of 
spirit a or demons, as intelligent and Im- 
mortal substances The soul, according to 
their doctrine, existed afterit left the body, 
i ami the} attributed to inanimate things a 
1 kind of torpid soul 

I I I'KOACUAN'HA, the root of the Cephue- 
1 tin Ipecacuanha, a small composite plant 
found In damp Bra/ Ilian forests Tt was 
Introduced Into Europe In the 17th centur}, 
when It was much esteemed for tiio euro of 
dysenteries Its taste Is bitter and acrid , 
It Is one of Hit safest and mildest, emetics 
, with which we are acquainted, and Is adml- 
i nlstered ns a powder, as a tincture, or m- 
' fused In wine 

IHID'IU.M (ms, the rainbow . Or ), a 
metal discovered In 1803, which received 
Its name from Its soluble compounds pre- 
| sen ting all the colours of the rainbow. 

1 Iridium occurs only In thoore of platinum ; 

It Is the most icfractory of all the metals, 

| Is brittle, and has a white colour ffo acid 
I will attack It, hut It oxidises when ignited 
; to redness In the air. Its equivalent is 99 
I'ltlS (same denv ), in Anatomy, a Mine 
gated circle which sui rounds tho pupil of I 
I t he eye. It Is formed by tho choroid moiu- 
I home, which becomes detached from the 
sclerotic coat when It reaches the edge of 
■ the cornea, and forms a curtain behind it 
liy the dilation or contraction of the Iris 
more or less light Is admitted through the 
opening in front called the pupil — In 
| Astronomy, ono of the newly discovered 
planets, of the group between Mars and 

Jupiter. Its period is about 1142 days 

lu Botany, a genus of bulbous rooted 
plantB with handsome flowers : nat order 
lridacem 

| 1'ltPy (iren - Sax), n metal known from 
I a very remote antiquity It is of a peculiar 
grey colour, and very brlaht w hen polished . 
It Is not very inallcable, but Is extremely 
ductile and tenacious At a red heat. It Is 
I soft, and pliable. Its specific gravity is 7 7 , 

I it requires the highest temperature of a 
! w ind furnace to melt It It is atti acted b} 
the magnet. It has been found nut ire, tli.it 
Is, In the metallic state, only In bodies of 
meteoric origin Itsnies.ue very abundant 
oxides, carbonates, &c. ; and in coin- 
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I bf nation with earthy matters, as clay iron 
I stone In tho coal districts; more or less of 
I It Is found also in almost all soils; and It 
causes a red colour in many It combines 
I w ith carbon so as to form steel, and in still 
gi eater quantity so as to form cast iron 
I At. <i high temperature. It burns Blowly in I 
• the ulr, but In puio oxygen, with great 
brilliancy and the abundant emission of 
I spaiks. The acids act energetically on , 
j iron It readily combines with sulphur I 
, when heated. It rusts in a moist atmo- I 
sphere, particularly when c.irbonu acid is , 
present in abundance, oxide of iron, or 
carbonate, being formed In the gi eat non- ii 
works, the ore, broken Into small {mats, , j 
and mixed with lime or some other sul>- | 
stance to promote itB fusion, Is thrown , 
Into the fut raco, and baskets of charcoal . | 
01 coke. In due proportion, aro thrown m I . 
along wlfli It. A part of tho bottom of i j 
tho furnace is fllled with fuel only This | 
being kindled, the blast of a great bel- 
low's, or of a blowing machine, is dliccted i 
on ft, and soon raises the whole to a most 
intense heat , this melts the ore immedi- 
ate!} above it, and the reduced metal drops 
down through the fuel and collet ta at the 
bottom Tin lost sinks down to All up the 
void left by the consumed fuel , and this, 
being in Its turn exposed to the blast, is 
also red u led More ore ana fuel are sup- 
plied above, and the operation goes on till 
the melted metal at tho bottom, incieasliig | 
lu quaiitltv , rises almost to the aperiuie 
which admits the current of air ; It 1 b then 
let out by piercing \ bole In the side of the 
furnace, and, being conducted to moulds, 
forms what, are called pigs of cast iron 
The substitution of pit-coal m 1619 fm 
wood, tn the smelting of iron, which became 
general in 1710, gave an extraordinary im- . j 
petus to the wmkfng of this important i 
metal In 1710, the amount of Iron pro- 
duced In England and Wales was only 17,000 I 
tons; in 1850, It was 2 , 000,000 tons. But, on 
account of t ho sulphur and other Impurities 
contained In mmcial coal, the metal pro- 
duced with it is not so flue, nor does It • 
answer for some purposes so well, as that | 
obtained with wood The use of a hot blast 
Instead of cold air In blowing, the superior | 
efficiency of which was discovered in 1827, 
was the greatest Improvement ever effected 
by simple means In any manufacture. Pig 
Iron contains from 2 to 5 per cent, of Its 
weight of carbon Wrought or malleable 
Iron is nearly pure iron It ma} bo made 
either by direct reduction of the ore, or by 
removing tho carbon and Impurities from 
cast Iron In the latter case the principle 
of tin* pi licenses adopted is to bring the 
melted iron Into contact with air suffle lent 
to oxidate tho carbon and silicon The 
usual plan Is to stir the melted Iron whlht 
in tin furnace with a rake, and this Is 
tailed puddling. Accoiding to Mr. Uosse- 
mer’s plnn, jets of air are forced through the 
melted Iron by a blowing machine. In 
cither rase the Iron on being removed from 
the furnace is hammered and then passed 
between rollers, with the view of induc- 
ing the fibrous structure which Imparts 
strength and toughness to it. Malleable 
r 1 ' 
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Iron 1 b distinguished from cast Iron not lustre, occurring In small obtuse Angular i 1 
only by having a flbroUB In place of a grar gralnR ! | 

nular or crystalline structure, but by Its I'SIAC MYSTERIES. The worship of Isis , 
capability of being welded— that Is, two [See Ofiims] was transplanted from Egypt 
pUrcs raided to a white heat may be to Italy, but the rites became bo licentious 
presBPd or hammered Into such Arm union that they were forbidden, and Tiberius j 
that they form one piece. Great lii ltntn Is ordered the images of the goddess to be cast i 
the largest Iron producing country In the into the Tiber. They were however revived, j 
world, her annual production of <ast iron and fell under the bish of Juxenal 
being nearly four millions of tons PRINGLARR (hausen-hlosse, sturgeon’s ; 

I RON-FEINT, In Mineralogy, a sulv-spe bladder. Ger), In Ooinmercc , a sulwtaiice, | | 
cles of quart/, with a fra* ture more or le^s * (insisting of gelatine, and obtain* d chiefly ! 
conclioldnl, shining and nearly vitreous It from the Bounds or air bladders of stur- j 
occurs In six-stdtd prisms, In small grams, gcons. The sounds of fresh-water flail are i 
and also in masses Its varieties are red, to he preferred for the pm pose, because 
yellow, and greenish these are the most transparent, flexible, 

IRON PYRITES (pvnlei, fimn ptcr.flre and delicate , hut those of the cod and ling ! 
Or ), yellow «nlph met of iron, an abundant ore are used by the fishermen of Newfound- I 
of iron, containing one atom of Iron, and laud and Iceland The coarser sorts of isin- j 
four of ox\ gen , it is iis» d chi< fly for the pro- glass are made of the Intent tries of the fish j 
Auction of sulphate of iron, or preen vitriol. Good Isinglass should be perfect lx free from j 
mid recently for obtaining sulphur fiul- , taste and smell, and quite soluble in boiling i 
phurets of the metals wen termed •pyrites, | water. Isinglass boiled In milk forms a ; | 
1» pause the yellow sulpliurct of Iron, to nutritious jellx , whfeh, when flavoured, is , 
wh If li in strlrtness the name* should be eon- 1 h'anc-manoer It Is also used for fining 
fined, st i ikes fire x\ r i tli steel ] fermented liquors, and various other pur- j 

I'HONY ( eironna , from emm, a dlssetn- 1 poses 
I liler Gr.), In Rhetoric , was understood by' IS'LAMISM, the practical as wed 1 as the 1 
i the ancients, at first, to mean therepies* n- . doctrinal tenets of the Mohammedan reh- 1 
| j ration of things or (pialltiesas less than they j gum, embracing the xx hole of their civil and 1 

I ! i pally are , afterwards, and among the mo- , religions polity 

derns, It designated the use of expressions j ISOGII'KONAL, or ISOrH'RONOPK, 

I I contrary to f lie thoughts of the apcakei , (iiochronos from iwt, equal, and chroiioi, ! 

! In the ordinary sense, iionx means the ! time • Or.), performed in equal tunes An : 

I 1 hestoxvlng of praise where evidently none! epithet applied to the x ihr.it Ions of a pen- I 

! is deserved dufum 

I, 1 IRRADIATION (irrattio, I Illuminate : | ISOLATION (isola. nn Inland . Jtal), f he < 

I I Lat), In Physics and Astronomy, theappa- 1 same as insulation, xvhic h sec 

i rent enlargement of an object stronglv lllu- I IKOMEIt'IC BODIES 1 1 sees, equal , mid 
J ruinated This Is due to the Impression virros, a part. . Gr), fn ClieniMry, me coin- | 
j produced by light on the retina feeing ex- i pounds which consist of the same elements 1 
tended r<> a small distance round the focus in the same proportions, but have different 1 
of the rays concentrated by the c rystailine I properties— probably from the different w'ny . 
lens. Irradiation causes a star to appear I in which they are combined or grouped j. 
not a point, hut a disc; and makes the I Oyanle, cyanurie and fulmfrile arfds are ex- I 1 
bright part of the moon seem of greater J amplcs; all these being compounds of cai- 
diametcr than the dark portion, at her first | lam, nitrogen, and oxygen In the same 
quarter (proportions 

IRR 1TA BIT/1TY (imtabilitan Lat ), in j IROMKT'RTOAL PERSPECTIVE (isos, , 

\ rhysiology, a property possessed by most I equal; metron , measure: Or) There is a , 

\ of the living tissue's. In consequence of 1 useful method of din wing objects whereby , 

;\ which motion \s produced under the action \ three sides ol a pnrwlleloplped are slioxvn, \ , 

\\ of certain stimuli laud every part, of the drawing Is on the \ 

I \ ISA'IAH, or T1TB Puopbwot ok Isaiah, \ same scale, there being no diminution of \ 
\\a canonical book, of the Old Testament. \ distant parts as In ordinary perspective \ 

' 1 Isaiah Is the first of the four great prophets, drawings Such drawings are said to be In \ 
ij the other three being Jeremiah, E/ekiel, isotnetrlcal perspec tive 
1 and Daniel. ISOMORPHISM (iws, equal ; and moryhl, 

i ISUH1AIV1G ( ischiadilcos , from ischinn, a form : Gr). Rubstatices which resein hie 
the hip-joint : Gr ), In Medic ine, an epithet each other In their crystalline forms, but 
for that rheumatic affection of the hip differ In their e lements, are tsomor)>hons , 

1 called sciatica Phosphate and blphosphate of soda are iso- i 

| IR'CHIUM ( ischion , the hip-joint: Gr.) morphous with arseniate and blnarseniate 
In Anatomy, one of the bones of the foetid of soda. 

pelvis, and part of the os innommatum of IROPERIMKT'RK’aL FIG'UKKH (isoper- I 
the adult. [See Innominatum Oh] matron, of equal circumference : Gr.), such 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA c ischnoph&ma : from as have equal perimeters or circumference's. | 
ischnon, slender; and ph/ing, a voice • Gr), ISOS'OEEER {ii't^keles: from wo«, equal ; 
in Medicine, a shrillness of the voice ; hut and skelos, a leg • Or ), In Geometry, a term 
more frequently an impediment or hesita- applied to a triangle having two equal 
| tlon of speech. skies. 

IS'ERINE (because from Jser, In Rohe- ISOTHElt'MAI, (isos, equal ; and thermf, ; 

I ml a), titaniate of iron ; a mineral of an Iron- heat: Gr.), having an equal temperature 1 
black colour, and of a splendid metallic Isothermal lines are those drawn ouatnaii 
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1 through placet* having the same annual ITAT/IO SCHOOL OF PHTLOS'OPHY, ( 

1 iiKMii temi»erature Gcogiaphers, to avoid the Pythagorean and Kleatlc systems taken 
confusion, group the lines Into zones or together. The term Is, however, sometime'? i 
hands, which are called isothermal tons*. used to express that founded by Pythago- , 
ISOTON'IG (ifiotonoa, equally stretched : ras ; which was so called, because he taught | 
Or .), in Music, the scale of equal tempera- in Italy, spreading his doctrines among the 
mont. In which the octave Is divided Into people of Tarenrnm, Metapontus, Herne lea, 
twelve equal parts or mean semitones. &c 

|, IS'SU ANT (Issuing* AY.), In Heraldry, an ITAL'ICS, In Printing, characters or let- 

epithct for a lion or other beast coining out ters (first used In Italy) which stand in- 
of the bottom line of any chief or fess clinfng, thus — Italic They are often used 1 

1 IK'SUK (AY.), in Law, the legitimate off- by waj of distinction from Roman letter, 

spring of parents. The point or matter for emphasis or antithesis, or on at count of | 

at isauc between contending partlos In a some peculiar importance attached ti> the , 
1 suit Is some fact affirmed on the one side words In which thej are employed j 

and denied on the other Ihhur.Id Medi- I'VORY (i voire. Fr ; ebur Lat ), the tu-k 

< ine, an artificial vent for noxious humours of tlio male elephant, a hard solid substam e, j 
lu the body. of a white cicatny colour, and great l\ j 

ISTH'MIAN GAMES, so called because esteemed for the fineness of Its grain, and 1 
they were celebrated lu the Isthmus of the high polish It is capable of receiving 
J Corinth, which loins the Peloponnesus to ’I luf of India becomes yellow , but that of ■ 
the continent. They were held at the tern- Ac hem and Ceylon Is free fiont this impt r- 
1 pl< of Isthmian Neptune, which was sur- fee mm. Ivory isextcnsivelj used by cut lei s 
rounded with a thick forest of pine; and in the manufacture of handles foi knlvis 
i the contests were of the same kind as at and forks; by miniature painters for their . 
i the Olympic games tablets, by turners, in nuking number k ^ 

ISTII'MUS (ixthmoH. Or.), lu Geography, useful and ornamental obje< ts, .is well as for 
a neck or narrow strip of land which joins a chessmen, billiard balls, tojs, &c , also 1 >j 
peninsula to a continent, as the Isthmus of musical and philosophical Instrument- j 
Corinth; or which unites two continents, tuckets; by comb-makers ; and by dentists 
as the isthmus of Darien, that connects for making artificial teeth, for win* It how- 
, .North and South America ever, the Ivory of the walru- is prefer red 

i ITAL'IAN LAN'GUAGK This beautiful K.ieli tusk weighs, on an average, about 1 
; and harmonious language Is derived from 60 ibs , and about 2,uoo iwt aie Imported 
the classical Latin, c orrupted by many local ea* h year. The western and eastern <oists 
dialects The Italian differs from Latin of Afi tea, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, l 
veiy nun h as the modern differ* from India, ami Che countries to the eastward of , 
am tent Greek [See Dukkk LanouaokJ tin* straits of Ma'.icc i.are flic great sour res 
For a long period Italy his lost the high « lienee nuppln s ol ivory are derived Tin* ' 

■ places he once possessed in literature, hut structure of ivory is the same us tint of 1 
Dante (1205— inti), Petrarch (1.104—1374), the dentine of the human tooth. [See 
Roecaccio (1313—1375), Ariosto (1474—1531), Drntimc J 

ami Torquato Tasso <1544— 1505> have wi it- I'VORY BLACK, the mixture of charcoal 1 
ton works which will make her lauguage to and phosphate of lime obtained In Inn mug 
he studied when it has ceased to be a living hone ; It Is verj effective in depriving eoi i 
tongue. And amongst dit minores there were tain substances of tiiPir colour 
I *ulcl, Bolardo, Bernardo Tasso, Guaiini PVT (iflg . Sax.), lledera hthx • rut 
Mitastaslo, Goldoni, and Alfleri. These order, Araliacem, an evergreen climbing 

were poets, hut there are many ceiebra- shrub, which attiohea itself to of her obje< ts 1 

1 ted names In other departments : for by aerial roots In classical mythology tins 

' example, Machlavelll, Guicciardini, Ben- plant was sacred to Bacchus, whose lu .ul , 

venuto, Cellini, and Vasari, as writers of \ was represented as surrounded by n wreath ' 

' prose. Galileo was a leading pioneer In \ of It Ground J cm* a trailing perennial 

, science. In painting and sculpture. It la \ plant, with a blue Mower, winch Is wild In 
' I universally admitted that the Italians have \ Britain. It Is the Ghchoma Uederacea oi 
• \ excelled all the other moderns \ hotanlsts : nat. order. Labiates. 



I .1, when reckoned a distinct letter, as It j represents a guttural ; and is often sub- j 
| now always is, Instead of being mixed up stltuted for*, which has the same sound 
with 4, as formerly, in dictionaries, &c , Is JAC'AMAR, in Ornithology, a genus of 
the tenth in the alphabet; and has a soft scansoriai birds, closely allied to the king- 
sound In English, like that of the g in fl-diers, but differing from them in their | 
genius: thus , jet. It Is only within the 1 ist feet, and in inhabiting moist places ; also, 
century that any distinction has been m.ule then plumage is not so smooth, and always 
j between i andj In the Spanish language, exhibits a metallic lustre. They are solitary j 
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! birds, feed on lusters, and build in low 
1 bushes. They were nuanged by Liuuomis 
under the genus Alcedo, but were placed by 
Cuvier in a separate genus, Qallwla There 
, Hie several species, some of which are 
. natives of India, but the most beautiful are 
I met with in South America. 

| ; J A 'Cl NTH (jaemthe Fr ), the Hyacinth, 

i which sue. 

! JACK, In Mechanics, a well-known con- 
I t i ivance foi raising weights The ordinary 
; l> itchen-jack is a compound machine, in 
j : wlmli the weight with which the spit h 
t h urged is the power applied to overcome 
the friction of the pints, and in which a 
steady and uniform motion is obtained by 

I means of the fly The smoke-yack is 

1 moved by a fan placed horizontally in the 
j chimney, and, being made to revolve por- 
j petually by the draught of the lire, it re 

! quires no w hiding up Jack, in It hr hj o- 

I logy, a mime given to a young pike 

1 Jack, the horse or wooden frame upon 
| Hindi timber is sawn , a coat of mail, and 
' likewise tin* garment worn over it, the 
i siuH.II howl wlmli serves asaitiaik at the 

( \eiclse of howling, &C Jack, in a ship, 

I an insign or flag hoisted up at tin sprltsall- 
! topmast head. 

J ACK, or JACA TREE, the common 
n uue of an East Indian tree, t he Artomrpun 
ivtegnjolia of botanists, allied to the mul- 
berry tree It produces a fruit somewhat 
resembling but inferior to the bread fruit, 
the pioduee of another species of Arto- 
I uirpu s 

| JACK'AL it'i'hakkal: Ar), the Cams 
1 (nircu't of zoologists, a beast of piey, resem- 
I bling the iox in appearance, but the wolf in 
itsliabits It rouses other beasts by itscry, 
so that they arc easily taken by the lion, 
whom e it is < ailed the lion's ]>ruculer. Like 
the vulture and hyaena, the jackal feeds 
i upon putrefying animal substames, which 
j it scents at, a great distance, and thus it 
soon frees the air from the effluvium. It i« 
a native of Asia and Africa , it breeds with 
tho dog, and their offspring are very prolittu 
j it is abundant in tho warmer parts of India 
1 and Africa, but is not found in tho New 
! World 

JACK'DAW, the CorvuH Movedula of 
j ornithologists, a black bird of the crow 
! family, well known for its mischievous 
1 liubits and garrulity. 

| JAC'OHIN, a name given, during the re- 
i j volution in France, to the more violent 
| advocates for ropubl lean government. The 

I ; appellation originated In the ilrcumstante 
1 that the secret meetings of Lite pariy were 

I I held in a building anciently belonging to 
j tho Jacobin monks (an order of Domini- 

1 1 cans), where they concerted measures for 
| influencing the proceedings of the Natjonul 
[ 1 Assembly Hence the word Jacobin has 
i j been applied to any turbuh lit, demagogue 
, who opposes government, in a secret and 
! ! unlawful manner. The Jacobin Club had 
I, the following origin:— Rome short time 
1 1 after the American revolution, political 
I , soi icties were formed in Paris (where 
I i bureaux tfenpnt,or associations for the tlls- 
■ j eussion of literary subjects, had previously 
; \>et ii common), in which political subjects 


were debated, and the members of which 
were almost universally inclined to re- 
publicanism At first their true objt it. 
was studiously concealed, hut, gathering 
strength, they displayed their real linen- 1 
tions Their external symbol was a led j 
cap; but afteiwaids a dirty dress was tin | 
token of thmi aanaculottism, The rcvolti 1 , 
tiou proceeding rapidly, similar socletie- i 
were formed in nearly all the town-, o 1 , 
France, and thus they became enabled t<> 
direct tho public opinion in 17‘>2, Liu 
leading club, in wdilch sometime- nnu< 
than 2,500 members loimmd, ki pt up 1 
correspondence with more tii m4i>o iflllian 1 ! , 

soi leties , and the number of .J u ohms in all 
France was estirriatid at about mo.iino 
JAC'OMTEK {Jacobus, Janie- Lai >, in 
English History, that pntv w hit Ii, af t< 1 
the revolution of lf>88, ndhei< d to Janie- Ii 11 
and his descendants Kub-equt ntly to tin 
death of James, they languished foi a 
while, hut then icvived; and towaids tin j 
close of the reign of Anne, Uolingbroki jl 
and others of her ministers were in tu M ity i , 
wdth his son regarding Ins return The 
first Bcotili rebellion broke out in 171. >, 1 
after the accession of George I , but faili d , 
the failure of the set ond rebellion, also, 111 I 
1745, put an end to the polith al existent e 
of tht* party, even in Reotbunl , though a 1 
correspondence is said to have been kept 
up with Charles Edward until Ills tie d ii in 1 
1787. His brother, the cardinal of Yoik, 
died in 1R<)7 Accoi ding t.o tin strict rules 
of hereditary descent, the house of Sardinia 
and some other familie- intervene between 
the House of Bruiiswlt k ami the 1 town of 

England Jaoobii Ks.in Chinch History, 

the name of two setts of Christians in 
Syria anil the adjacent 1 outlines 'Jhey 
hold that Jesus Chi 1 st had but out mime, 
and they prat tin 1 irtuiimsioii In fore 
baptism Many vain attempts have been | 
made to unite them with the Churtli oi 
Jtoim 

JA'Ctili’S STAFF, Hu same as i/oss staff, \ 
a mathematical instrument, for taking ! 
heights and distances wliei eniucliaccur.it y 1 
is not required 

JACO'HUS (James Lat ), a gold coin be- 
longing to the reign of J mien I , of tho 
value of 25#. 

JADE, in Mineralogy, nephrite, a stone 
rcmmkable for its hardness and tenacity 
II ((insists, essentially, ot silita, alumina, 
and magnesia The Chinese manufacture 
it into various articles 

JA'GUAIt, tho Leonardos on^a of 700I0- | 
gists, out' of the Felithn whit ii lias a body 
four or live feet long, with fur coloured 
brownish yellow, with hl.it k spots It 
haunts the wooded hanks ol gteat rivi rs in , 
South A merit a. It is a voraciouB animal, 
attacking oxen, horses, ami any smiilh r 
animals that come in its way, hut seldom 1 
man It roars much by night. Tt Is usually 
killed by being driven by dogs up a tree, 
when* It is despatched by bullets | 

JAI/AP (from Xulapa, In Mexico, whence 1 
it originally t ainei, a resin extracted from I 
the loots of various plants belonging to the l 
genus Jpoma a and other genera • nat order, 
Conrolvulaceie |t i- obtained in globular 1 
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1 1 1 < <«es of a dense .mil rcsinouH texture , In 
powder ii li.is ii nauseous odour and taste 
It i« a diiiHilc purge, but Is liable to gripe 
n nd nauseate 

.1 AMlt (jambc, a leg . Fr.), in Art iuteeture, 
r be hide-piece or post of a door , or the Bide- 
piei e of a fl replat v 

.1 AN'FZA RIE.S, or .1 A N'T 8K A III 158 (a cor- 
j niption of yeni tsiken, new troops Turk.), 
j | tlie.ippellation given to the grand seignior's 
guard, or the soulicra of tlio Turkish in- 
i' fantiy The janizaries becoming turbulent, 

, i and rising in arms against the sultan in 
May 182G, they were attacked, defeated, and 
1 subsequently abolished ; and their place 
w.is supplied by troops trained after the 
European man tier. 

JAN'ShMSl'K. a net of Unman Catholics 
l in Kraut e, wlio followed the opinions of 
i Jansen, bishop of Ypres, and constituted a 

I toi mid. tide party in the latter half of the 
| 1 1 7th centurj They were Calvinists in home 

■ n -p* cts , in others they approat bed to the 
u r ormed opinions; but tliev never sepa- 
i iled from the Romish Church Certain 

II dot nines extracted from their writings 
weit, condt limed by the bulla of two popes 

j They maintained i sever® contest with the 
I Jesuits, by whom they were at last crushed 
I Arn.iuld, of Lhe monastery of Pent Royal, 

, w.is one of the most eminent of tlieJan- 
! Minsts Tin it monastery was suppressed 
by Louis XIV. in 1709. 

'| JAN'UARY (Januanus, literally pertain- 
, lug to Janus • hat ), the first month or the 
year. Aetordlug to some, Its name w T as 
given by the Romans In honour of Janu s, 

] tlio divinity who jirehided over the new 
i year and all new undertakings; but, ar- 
I < oiding to others, It is derived from janua, 

1 a gate 

; JAPAN VARNISH is the produce of a 
tree belonging to the genus Rhus: nut ord 
, Anarardiaceiv It seldom exceeds the height 
I of 20 feet. From the seed, oil and wax aro 
: pressed, whilst tlio sap, taken from the tieo 
1 in spring, yields the well known lacquer. 

1 1 When it first exudes on cutting the trunk, 

I ! ii. is white and of the consistence of cream, 

I but it soon turns black. But the common 

■ ' lapan varnish of Europe Is composed of 
] -i edlac, rcsln, and spirit of wlno To this 

■ m added the colour required After every 
mat, the article must he subjected to as 
high a temperature as may be applied 

I I without Injuring it or the varnish. Figures 
i >r flowers, upon the japan, Hhould be exe- 

I 1 lined with coloured varnish; but oil, 
j which cannot be lasting. Is frequently sul>- 
j hiltutod All bodies, tlio substance of which 
Is Arm, may be japanned. Paper 1 b too flex- 
I ible, unless under the form of ‘papier 
I mfichft.’ The manufacture of japanned 
I goods, as tea-trays, candlesticks, snuff 
I boxes, &c., Is carried on very extensively 
I at Birmingham. 

; J AP'ANESK OE'DAR, The, Is an evergreen 
coniferous tree, which reaches the height of 
| from 80 to 100 feet In Its native land It Is 
the Cryptomeria japomca of botanists : nat. 
ord. Comferat. It Is being introduced into 
English shrubberies 

J AP'ANESE MK'DLAR, The, is the edible 
fruit of an evergreen tree called Enobotrya 


japunica by botanists: n.it ord. Jtosaceos- ' 
The flower Is white, the ripe fiuit yellow* 1 
and somewhat ie-einbling a plum In shape , 
JAKGOO'N, in Mineralogy, one uf the 
v.meties of zircon, found in Ceylon. 

JASMINE {jasmin f'r., from tasinr, a 
fragrant perfume Gr.),tbe name of plants 
belonging to the genus Jasmin mu One 
spei ies with while flowers, the J ojfinvah, i 
thrives 1U Llils c ouutry W'llhout -licltei , Us 1 
flowers arc highly fragi ant, and allnid, by t 
distillation, an essential oil. 

J AS'PKft (jaspe. Fi ), In Mineralogy, a 
genus of stones, of the siliceous ill--, , 
being a sub-species rf rhomboid d qu.nl/ , 
It is of a complex Irregular -tincture , of ,i 
great variety of colours, and emulate-, tin 
appearance of the finer maibli- or semi 
pellucid gems. They all readily -trike flic 
with sfeel. . 

JAS'PI CA'MEA (jasper, and cameo >, j 
the dull, broad-zoned, green and wluit ; 

aim'd; a \ery elegant spei ie-, min Ii ie j 

scmhliug tbe common cameo in all t In n Lr- 
l»ut colour 1 ! 

JAHTONYX {jasper, anil om/r), in Mi- 1 , 
neralogy, the puie-t lioru-eolmut d onw, 1 
wiiii beautiful green zones, muiposeu of 
tin materials of the finest jaspei- ' 

JAT'KOPUA, in Botany, a genus of 
plants nat ord . Fuphorbiacuv. L KieC'\s 
8 A DA ] 

J A UN'DICE (janmre, from jam te, veil. >w 
Fr ), a d i sea-o of which tilt* dist uigiiisliing 
peculiarity i-. tliat the skin become- \ ellow ' 
It procet il-> liom home affei t ion ot Ibeliver , 
mid gall-bladder ; and t- often -uperindmed j 
by a long continuance of mcUuulioly and 
pai.iful emotions. 1 

JAY (gnu Fr.), the Oarrulus glandarnts ' 
of ornithologists, a hand-ome British bud 1 
of the t row faintly Its upper wlng-fc.itht i- f 
me blue, variegated wi (li hlai k and w bile ! 
Jays are In ely, petulant, and npid in their i 
movements, as well as exceedingly mn«s\ . i 
mul, like tliclr kindred tlio magpie and 1 
jackdaw, they ran be taught a \aiiefy of j 
words and haish grating sounds. j 

JEIIO'VAH <* i am ’ lleb ), one of the i 
Scripture names of God, signifying tlie ' 
Being who Is self-existent and gives exist- j 
euce to others It was so venerated by the ! i 
Jews that tliey never pronounced It, nor j 
even fully wrote it When reading the 
Scriptures, they used lhe won! Adonai 
(Lord) wherever It occurred [Ki o Ei.ohim ] 
JKI/LY (gelfe • Fr ) fSeo Gkdatjkk ] 
JERKED BEEF, or Charquk, an article 
of large consumption in Brazil, Cuba, and j i 
other places. Its preparation is chiefly 
carried on in Cliili and Buenos Ayres during 
the dry summer months. The meat is cut 
up in thin slices without bones or fat, mid 
thoroughly dried on hurdles in the -un | 
The slices are then made up into bundles, > 
and sewed up in hides 1 

JERUSALEM A'llTICIlOKE. [BeeAltTl- j 

CHOKK.] | 

JESS'KD, in Heraldry, an epithet for a 
haw k or falcon having the jesses or straps 
of leather, which were used for tying the 
hells on its legs, and which are generally of 
a different tincture. 

JES'UITS, or the Society ok Jhbus, n 
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political and religious order In tin* Roman 
Catholic church, corresponding with a 
thief at Home, wtiB Instituted by Ignatius 
1 Loyola, A.n 1540 It Is a religious body, 
with a military constitution Its superior 
is called its general, and his government is 
despotic Unlike other communities of 
monkb, the duties of this are to be per- 
formed in active life Its ostensible aim is 
to rectify cveiy disorder In society; and 
the means by wliic h Lhls is to be effected is 
the possession of unlimited power No 
j other religions older affords a parallel to 
this , for, while those who give themselves 
i only to devot ion ami religious con teiuplar 
j 1 1 on piesent few distinguishing traits, the' 
j Society of Jehus early raised itself to a de 
| irieeof historical importance impanel Ic led 
| mi its kind Their privileges ami immnui- 
i u*s weiealmort unbounded , and I bet were 
1 exempt from all episcopal and civil juris- 
dictum and tuxes, m> that they aoknotv- 
I h dned no autiioiity hut that of the pope 
i .mil the superiors of tlieir order It was 
c \pellodfiom Engl iml m K)04 from Venice 
■ hi lc>()(», Uoiiu^il in 1750, Fiance in 1704, 

' Spam and halt m 1707, and was suppressed 
hv He mem XIV m 1773 The coder hax, 
how etet, bim e been irsloied 
J LT. a solid, opaque, inflammable sub* 

! st nice, lound in large detae he'd masses, of 
1 a line and i c gnl n sti in Lure, bat iug a grain 
' like* iii.it of wood, splitting more easily m 
one dm c t mu tl. in hi any otbei. mil t iking 
a good polish It is very light, model itely 
haul, ami not fusible, but. it is readily ln- 
, II mumble*, and bums a long time with a 
line groonish tlame II attracts light sul>- 
stances tv licui i ubhed, Ik c oming elect rir, 

, like ambei , heme it has be c n called blade 
i itmbrr 1 L Is lie cjueiit ly u-e d lor oi immeiiial 
1 jmiposes, buttons, bi.u «*lets, snuff boxes, 
Am' Mnieialogists consider jet to be a 
v.irteit of lignite, and, therefore , to tie of 
vegetable oi lglli 

JUT D’EAU (/'V ), a fountain which Uirotvs 
write? up Into tlie air When the jet is 
slightly Inclined it throws the wate*r to a 
I mi afer height than when it is perpendic u- 
i lar, but Llie effec t wlmli it produces Is not 
marly so pleasing 

,H i I>’L*4l , It IT [Fr),n witty say ing 
J J ICWS, the* de si eud’ints of Abraham, 

' one e an Independent tribe in Palestine, hut 
i , dispersed hy the Unmans They ate still 
| i distinguished by tlieir religion, peculiar 
pursuits, and primitive customs, but leave 
lost the* distinction of twelve tribes, though 
perhaps more numerous than at anyj •nod 
, |Ke*e J up a ism. ] They are the negoii >ic>rs 
of money between all nations, and are 
l everyw m*i e reniai kablt for I lieii sure essful 
I euterpnse and 'lU'Ulii illation of W'ealth 
j JEW'S' MAUI* (jeur’a harp, Irom the 
I pla. e where II is plated), an Instrument of 
! music, of a very impel feet char ie te r It is 
J pl.ee i'd between the teeth, and, by means 
of a spnng stiuck by the linger, gives a 
found that IS modulated by tlie breath 
JEW'S'-KTONK, tiie fossil spine of a very 
lanrc* egg-shaped sea-urchin. Its colour is 
a pale elusky grey, with a tinge of led. 

I JIB, the foiernost sail of a ship, extended 
from the outer end ot t lie jib-boom tow.nds 


the fori'topuiasi head lu sloops, it is on 
the bowsprit, and e\tc lids towards tin lower 
mast-head Beyond the jib-boom is some- 
times extended tlie thnwi jib-boom. 

JUTGKIt, in a ship, a rope about five 
feet long, tvitb a blot k at one end and a > 
sheave at ibeothei . it is used to hold ou 
tla* cable w hc*n it is heaved into the ship i 
by tlie windlass 

JOB, or Tit k Book or Jon, a canonical n 
book of the old Testament, containing the ! 
narrative of a series of calamities winch i| 
happened to a man named Job, as a trial of i j 
ins panence and fortitude, together with j i 
conferences which lie held with his several 1 , 
friends on the subje'ct of his misfortunes: j 1 
and the manner in which he was restored 1 
to happiness Many of the Jewish Rabbins 1 
hold that this relation is purely a Action ; 
others think it a simple narrative of a | 
mat ter of fact; while a third class of critics 
acknowledge that the ground woe k erf the 
story Is true, but that It Is written In a 
poetical style, ami dee oratecl with pee uliar 
circumstances, to render tlie nattalioti i 
more protltalde ami interesting. | 

JOIN'KR ( jomdre , to join Ft.), a me- I 
ciianic wlio ilts togethei tlie several pieces 
of wood which hate been prepared for e*ach 
other. lie differs from the e arpentcr, inas- 
much as he does tlie finer work, that re- 
quires more skill. 

JOINT (/*> ), in Anatomy , the pine e where 
any bone is ai (uniat eel m joined with an- 
other - - Joint, lu Mutant, the. knoi in the 

stalk of a plant Joint, hi Jolneiy, the 

parts where two pieces of wood are* united. 
Joint, in Masouit, the separation be- 
tween the atones, which is filled with 
mortar , 

JOINT - STOCK COMPANIES, com-! 
menial iismk nit ions, having a stock or 
Mind formed hy the union oi e ontrihiltions 1 
irom different person-, [See Company ] 
JOINT TEN'ANOY (jotvl-tetunu irr, a \ 
joined-tennnt Fr ), In Law, an estate 
vested lu two or more persons created at 
the same tune, c.u h having the same in- ! 
terest and title It is subject to the right 
of survivorship , and may he severed by 
partitiou, or by the alienation erf any party. 

IN rsonal chattels may be the subject of , ; 
joint tenant y [ 

JOINTURE (Ft ), in Law, tlie annuity I 
payable to a widow out of her husband’s 1 ( 
estate, eithei under his will or by \ irtue of I > 
her marriage* settlement | 

JO'NAH, I’uophkuy of, a canonical book ; 

«>f tlie Old Testament, in which it is l elated 
that Jonah was commanded by God to go I 
and piophesy the destruction of the Nine- 
vit.es, on account of tlieir wieke'dtiess lu- I 
stead of obeying tin* divine command, lie 1 
embarked for Tarshkh ; hut a tempest, 
arising, the manners drew lots to deter- i 1 
mine who was the cause of it ; and the lot , 
falling on bun, lu* was thrown inLo lliese'a. j 
Being sw*al lowed by a great fish, lie was, : 
after three* days, cast on the shore; and 
boldly preaching to the people of Nineveh, 1 
he predicted their dest i u< turn, which, how- , 
ever, oil ae ceiunt erf their repentance, was 
averted Jonah, dreading tlie suspicion 
which might attach to him as a false pro- j 
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plii't, ret I rt*il to ii mountain at a distance 
from the < Ity .vvheie he learnt the folly and 
unreasonableness of his own discontent. 
It may he observed that some critics con- 
sider this hook a* .1 number of traditions, 
collected afler the dost rue tion of Nineveh , 
while others treat it as a meie allegorical 

IN 

lON'GLMTRR, an old Krone h word 
derived from the Latin Jocnlatores, the 
i name given to the buffoons of the time of 
, the Troubadours They stationed them- 
i selves at rioss roads. In grotesque dresses, 

1 and drew a « rowd around them by the ex- 
hibition of dancing monkc ysand the i#*rfor- 
manee of legerdemain feats, a< rompaii led 
by ridiculous antics and grimaces They 
thus prepared the by standers for the verses 
they re< ited Troubadours were frequently 
introduced at a primely court, under the 
of Jongleurs In tin* word we see 
t ne origin of our Juggle rs 

JON'QUIL ( jmiqiulh Ft ), a plant of the 
genus yarn hhiii, the flowers of which aie 
> ilher single or double, and me itiuth e*- 
tc i mud for their sweet s,*mt. 

JOSII'UA, a canonical hook of the Old 
'I esf ament, containing a history of the wars 
and i i.insat tlon* of the person whose name 
It bears ll I* divisible into three parts, 
the first of which Is a history of the con- 
i| in st of Canaan , the b<mnd, which liegins 
with the 12th chapter, is a description of 
that country, and the di\ islon of It among 
the tribes, and the third, comprised in the 
list two chapti is, contain* the renewal of 
the • <>v enant whlc h he caused the Israelites 
to make, and the death of tliclr victorious 
Ii ider 

JOUR'NAL (ffi ornate ltal ; from dntr- 
i nth', belonging to a day Lat ),any book In 
wlili h is kept an account of what passes, 
trom day today It Is often applied to a 
periodical publication — In Navigation, a 
book In which is kept an account of the 
ship’s course, winds, weather, &c. 

JU'BILEE (inbilo, 1 shout. Jain, a grand 
(-•sllval relebiated cveiy forty-ninth or flf- 
ueth year— it Is not certain which by the 
Jews, in commemoration of their deliver- 
ance out of Egy pt At this festival, whu h 
was a season of joy, all debts were to be 
cam el led , all bond-servants were set free , 
all slaves or captives were released ; and all 
esi ate s wide li had been sold reverted to the 
original proprietors or their descendants 

In imitation of the Jewish jubilee, the 

Homan Catholic church Instituted a year of 
jubilee, during which the popes grant ple- 
nary Indulgences, &r It was first esta- 
blished by Boniface VIH , who proclaimed 
a geneiul Indulgence to all Christians who 
should visit the tombs of the apostles at. 
Rome, in the year 1300 , and wa* Intended 
to be celebrated only every hundredth year; 
but It w'ns found so gainful, tint (’lenient 
VI. t educed the Interval to fifty yems , on 
! which occasion it received the name of 
jubilee*, as It Uiuh acquired some re**eni- 
, blame to the Jewish festival of that name 
1 In 1 .‘189, Urban V reduced the term to 
thirty-three v ears ; but it was raised again, 

I by Nicholas V , to fifty , and finally, In 1470, 
Was settled at twenty-live, by Paul II. It 
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begin* on Chrlstmas-day, by the pope open- ■ 
lug with great solemnity a door In the 
churc h of St Peter’s, which Is waiicd up at j 
everv other time. 

J U 'DA ISM, the religious doctrines and | 
rites of the Jewrs, a people of Judah, or 1 
Judea These doctrines and rites are dev 
tailed In the five books of Moses, hence 1 
called the Law The Canutes acknowledge , 
no other code ; but the Itabbinwts, one of j 
the two sects Into which the Jews are I 
divided, add those precepts Inculcated by j 
the Talmud The following Is a summary 
of the religious creed of the Jcwb 1, that 
God is a creator and active supporter of all | 
things; 2, that God Is OHB, and eternally 1 
unchangeable ; 3, that God Is Incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties , 4, 
that God shall eternally subsist , 6, that 
God Is alone to be worshipped ; 6, that 
whatever has been taught by the prophets 
Is true . 7, that Mose* is the head and fatliei 
of all contemporary doctors, and of all those 
who lived before and shall live after hirn , 
a, that the law was given by Mose* , 9, that 
tiie iaw shall always exist, and never be 
altered , 10, that God knows all the thoughts 1 
and actions of man; 11, that God will ic- , 
ward the observance and punish thebreat h , 
of Ills law ; 12, that the Messiah Is to come, i 
though he tarry a long time, and 13, that 
there shall he a resurrection of the dead 
when God shall think fit. These dm trines, 
commonly received by the Jews to this day, 
were drawn up about the end of tne 11 rh 
century by the famous Jewish rabbi . 
Malmonides. > | 

JUDGE (judex. Lat.). In the siipetlm 
courts of (oniumii law In England there an 
fifteen Judges, vi/ .—the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s (or Queen’s) Bomb , the Lonl 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
land Chief Baron of the Exchequer; the 
four Puisne or inferior Judges of the two , 
first courts ; and the four Puisne Barons of i 1 
the latter court. The salary of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench is | j 
H.oooZ. ; that of the other Chief Justin- i 
7,0001 ; and that of the Puisne Judges, &. 000 Z 
The Chief Justices are installed or placed 1 
on the bench by the Lord Chancellor, ami 
the Puisne Judges by the Lord Chancellor 1 
and the Chief Justices The Judges of the 
Court of Chancery consist of the Lord 1 i 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the 
two Lords Justices, and three Vice-Chan- \ 
cclIorB i 

J U DG’KR, Tti K Book or, a canonical book ! 
of the Old Testament, so called from Its re- i 
luting the state of the Israelites under the 1 
administration of many Illustrious persons 
who were called judges, from the circum- 
stance of their being both the civil and I 
military governors of the people The 
power of the judges extended to affairs of I 
peace and w ar. They were protectors of the , 
laws, defenders of religion, and avengers I 
of all crimes , but they could make no laws, I 
and Impose no new burdens upon the ! • 
people They lived without pomp or reti- i 
mie, unless their own fortunes enabled them 
to do it , for the revenues of their office 
consisted In voluntary presents from the 
people. Their administration continued 
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I from the death of Joshua till tlie beginning I JUNK, the sixth montli of the yrai, and 


of the reign of Saul 

' JUDGMENT (jugement : Fr), in Law, 
the gen fence or doom pronounced in any 
cause, civil or criiulnaf, by the judge or 
court by which it is tried Judgments are 
either interlocutory, that Is, given In the 
middle of n can Be on some intermediate 
point, or final, no as to put an end to the 

action In Metaphysics, a faculty of the 

! soul, by which it compares ideas, and per- 
1 ceives their agreement or disagreement 
I JUDl’CiUM DIfi'I (the judgment of God 
I Lat ), a term formerly used to express all 
! extraordinary trials regarding accusations 
! which were Incapable of proof or dlspmof 
j by ordinary means : such as those of arms, 

[ ordeals, <fce. It was supposed that God 
. would, in such cases, specially interfere 
to clear the innocent and confound the 
guilty 

JU'GULAR FINS (jug alum, the throat, 
Lat), in Tdithjology, when the \ entral fins 
are placed on the throat before the pectoral 
flns they are calhd jugular, as in* the tod 
and whiting 

JU'GULAll VEINS (same dmr ), In Ana- 
tomy, veins which run from the head down 
the sides of the neck, and ai** divided, 
from their situation. Into external or super- 
ficial, and internal or deep-seated. By their 
union with tiio subclavian vein, they form 
1 the superior vena cava, which ends in the 
superior portion of tho right auricle of the 
! heart 

I JU'JUBE (Fr.), a half-dried fruit of the 
| plum kind, about the size and shape of an 
I olive, the produce of the Jthamnns Zisvphus 
! of Linnams. Jujubes, when in perfection, 
j have an agreeable sweet, taste ; in the 
southern parts of Europe, where they an 1 
I common, they constitute an article of food 
! in their fresh state , but they are medicinal 
when half dried 

I JIT 'LI AN FK'RIOD, in Chronologi, a re 

! volution of 7880 years , which arises from 
multiplying 28,18, and 1ft — that is, the solar 
cycle, tho lunar cycle, and tho tycle of in- 
diction— into one another This period is 
of great use, as the standard and general 
receptacle of ail other opochas, periods, and 
cycles ; and had historians remarked the 
number of each cycle corresponding to each 
year, there could have been no dispute 
about the time of any action or event in 
past ages. — When the Christian era com- 
menced, 4,713 years of the Julian period 
were elapsed ; 4,713, therefore, being added 
to the year of our Lord, will give the year 
of the Julian period When the correspond- 
ing year of the Julian period is requited for 
any \car before Christ, subtract the ye.ir 
befoie Christ from 4,714, and the remainder 
is the required number 

JULY', tli e seventh month of the jeai. 
It was the fifth month of the old Roman 
year, and was known at first by the name 
of Quintilia. It received tho name of July 
In compliment to Julius Cesar, who re- 
formed the calendar, placing this month, as 
It Is at present, the seventh In order. 

JUNCA'CEjE (j uncus, a rush, Lat.), a nat. 

I order of herbs, including the common 
rushes. 


that in which is the summer solstice It w is j 
rhe fourth month of the old Roman j ear, 
but the sixth of the war as reformed by 
Julius Caesar Some suppose it received its 
name in honour of Junius Brutus ! 

JU'NII'JCR-TRKK (juniperus: Lat.), the j 
Juniperus commune, the berries of which n 
are considered as stoniat lib , carminative, M 
and diuretic The nil obtained from them . j 

is employed to flavour Hollands gm | 

Juniperus Sabina, or savin. Is a powerful i 
and active medh Ine ; hut Its heating quail- j 
ties rendor it hurtful, unless used witli the j ; 

greatest caution. Juniperus Bermudian a 

is the pencil cedar, a tree growing at the 1 1 

Bermudas Juniperus Virgmiana, tho red i 

cedarof North America, yields a rubefacient 1 
oil The Junipers belong to the order of 
Conifer ir 1 

Jit 'PITER, in Astronomy, the largest of > 
the planets, and the most brilliant, except- 
ing Venus. J upiter revolves about the sun 
at the distance of 490 millions of miles from 
that body, and his periodical revolution is j 
estimated at 4,332 days 14 hours 2 min. 8l . 
secs., or about twelve of onr yenrs. His 
mean diameter Is 87,000 miles, his hulk 1,300 
times greater than that of our globe, and 
the length of his day and night is equal to 
somewhat less than ten of our hours It 
lias therefore been calculated that tlilH 
planet moves In its orbit at the rate of 
26,ooo miles In an hour ; its equatorial parts, 
therefore, Rre carried round 2ft times faster I 
than the similar parts of our earth. Jupiter 
i is surrounded with what are called by ns | , 
Ills zones or beltB, hut which have been 1 
| supposed to be clouds Hlsaxis issonearh 1 
( perpendicular to the plane of bis orbit tlmt j 
be lias little < hange of seasons, the obliquity | 
being only 1° 18' ft" at. the beginning of tlie i 
1 present century, and it undergoes a diminu 
j thin of about the fourth of a second In a ! , 
year. The difference in tlie length of his I 
I polar and equatorial diameters is equal to 
| about 0,000 miles, tlie former being to the 
| bitter as 14 to 16 This is evidently occa- j 
1 sinned b> the quick motion round his axis, i 
His density is very nenrly the same as that I 
of the sun, or about one-fourth of the mean | 
density of tho earth. Four satellites re- 
volve about Jupiter : they are frequently 
eclipsed in the shadow of their primary, or 
hidden behind his body ; and the great use 
made of these eclipses by geographers and 
navigators has occasioned them to he verj 
carefully observed. 

JURJSCONBUL'T (juris nmiultus , Bktlled , 
in the law . Lat.), a class of Roman lawycis, 
denoted by the abbreviation ictus; they 
very probably confined thcniBelves to the 
giving of opinions ' 

J UllISlMCTION (jnnsdictio: Lot), in Its - 
most general sense, the power to make, de- 
clare, or apply the law ; when confined to 
judiciary department, it is what we deno- 
minate the judicial power, the right of ad- 
ministering justice through the laws. 

J U II 1 SPKU 'DENCH (j uris-prudentia : 

Lat ), the science concerned with the ex- 
position of the principles of laws, excluding 
from this term the laws of God, the rules of 
morality, and those general expressions of 
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fat ( wliii !i art' onl) lawn In n inri.ipliuru.il 
' or figurative m*i sc A law properly bo 
railed Is a command given by political 
superiors hi pitHtn.il inferiors, obliging the 
billet to pursue at et tain course of conduct 
t tenant or comparative jurisprudence, the 
, philosophy of positive law. Is to be diBtln 
1 gui-hed on the one band from national or 
' pari H ular jui lsprudenre, and on the other 
, ftoin the science of legislation, being emi- 
i tilled with the principles on which tlic 
| s> stems of law in civilized communities are 


built, and with the notions and distinctions 
| common to such systems, 
j JU’ItY ijnri, sworn : Fr.), in Law, a cer- 
tain number of persons sworn to decide 
justlj on the in liter befoie tlieni The 
origin of the trial lij jurj lias been f rated 
i buck to a vuj eurlj penod in British in**- 
1 t or uml seems, indeed, in some foim, to 
liave been used fiom the earliest times 
'I Met (institution of England, in committing 
t lie administration of justice to tin* hands 
of Junes, lias subjected them to no re- 
, stiaiut th it can prevent the free disrhntge 
1 of their duty. All cpiestions of fact air 
| submitted to the jurj, questions of law j 
; being rev tved for the decision of the court j 
A jurot, in giving his verdict, is to he go- 
verned b\ nothing but his own opinion I 
’lliejurj inaj find, under in tain tircum- 
statues, a special verdict— that is, one in. 

! which the facts of the cast* are specially I 
j stated, and w lmh leaves it to t lie court to ’ 
j Hpplj t ho law or tliev may find a gen mil 
l \erdict, subject to a special case, as to a 
I point of liw Juries are of several kinds, i 
among tliese, there are. In the jiohty of I 
Britain, yiand and petty juries in criminal 
i.ises, and common and special juries m; 

c i vil The* Grand Jury consists of a bod) , 

of men of some consideration in then J 
count) . they are summoned by the shcnlf i 
for every session of the peace, every com- 
mission of o> er and terminer, and of general 
c-aol deliver) ; and to them nil indictments 
are pretexted. The grand jur) must consist 

• »f twelve persons at least, and not more 
than twenty-three; that twelve may lie a 
majority The mcmbetsaie instructed in 
I lie articles of their enquirj , by the judge or 
justice wlio presides on the bench. They 
then withdraw, to sit mid icceivc Indict- 
ments, and tlie> are only to hoar evident o 
on the part of the prosecution . for the find- 
ing an indictment is merely in the nature 
of an enquiry or accusation, whicli is after- 
wards to he tried and determined , and tlio 
grand jury are mil) to ascei tain whether or 
not there he sufficient cause to call upon 
the party to answer it Formerly, the 
grand jury used to endorse their decision 
upon tin* indictment, in Latin ; hut now, 
they write upon an indictment, which thev 
i(*u*ct, either the words * Not a true hill,* or 

* Not found,’ and upon one of the truth of 

which they are satisfied, ‘A true bill’ 

The Petti or Petty Jury consists of twelve 
persons, and no more : it is for the trial of 
all criminal offences, and of all Issucb of 
fact in civil cases of the common law. The 
qualifications of petty jurors do not differ, 
generally, from those necessary for giand 
jurors: their duties being equally im- 


portant, and demanding equal intelligence 

A Special Jury is composed of persons 

of a higher rank, umli as merchants, 
bankers, and landowners. They are sum- 
moned only at the Instance of one of the 
parties When the cause is railed for trla/, 
if all the jurors do not appear, or if any 
of them aie jusily objected to and set 
aside, either pnrtv imj pin) a fairs That is, 
the deficient v may he supplied from among 
tin* bystanders, having suitable qualifica- 
tions . width is called taking jurors de 
tahtni 8 circumstavtibus (from similar men 
among the byBtamlers) from which cir- 
cumstance, the persons thus selected are 
tailed talesmen. Fortnerlj, questions of 
tHit could not he decided in the Court of 
Chancer) through the instrumentality of a 
jury . but by recent Acts of Parliament 
juries may now’ he summoned and questions 
of fact tried by a judge of that court m tie* 
same wa) as in a t ourt of common law 

JU'ltY-MAST, a temporary or occasional 
mast, used in the place of the foremast or 
mainmast, w liicli has been destroyed bj a 
stoim 

JUS DIVPMTM (divine law), that law 

w'hith is made known b) a revelation 

J ns Ckntium, the law of nations, or the 
laws established between diffciuut king- 
doms and states, in relation to each other. 

Jos IliKKivlMTATiH, the right or law of 

inheritance Juh Patuonatcb, in the 

canon law, the tight of presenting to a 
benefice, or a kind of tomtnission gianted 
b) the bishop to enquire who is the right ful 

patron of a < hut i li J os Pobhkssioms, 

the right, of seisin r possession, as jus pro- 
prirtMtis is the light of ow nership of lands. 

Arc. Job Imaojsom, in Antiquity, the 

right of using plenties and statues, similar 
to the modem right of bearing coats of 
arms* it was allowed to none but those 
whose ancestoisor themselves hud borne 

some curule oflhe. Jos yomiTTOM, the 

fullest enjojnient of ltoman citizeu&hij) 1 
This wab also called jus civile and jus , 
urban urn, . 

JUSTICE ( justttia : Lat ) is either dist 1 1- 1 
butive or commutative. Distributive justice > 
belongs to magistrates or rulers; and con- 
sists in dispensing to every man that which 1 
the laws and the principles of equity re- 
quire. Commutative justice consists in fair 
dealing in trade, and other mutual inter- 
course between man and man. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, a magistrate, 
appointed by rojal commission to keep the 
peace of the county ot borough In whicli 
lie resides. On the commission of grave 
offences the preliminary enquiry Is usually 
made before a justice ; who may cither dis- 
miss the person clruged or commit him for 
trial Many statutes have empowered jus- 1 
tires to act judicially in numerous mmol , 
matters The court of quarter sessions in i 
counties and boroughs is composed of ttie , 
justices in the commission of the pea( e. , 
JUSTl'CIAKY, or Court of Justiciary, | 
in Scotland, a emu t of supi cine jurisdiction . 
in all criminal cases No appeal is com- ; 
potent to the House of Lords from this 
court 

JUSTIFICATION (Justus, just; and facto, ! 
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I make: Lot), m Law, the showing good 
, reason, in a court, win one has done* that 
for which he Is call* d to answer Pleas i/< 
' *11 st i fl cation must set forth roiiip special 
i | matter thus, on being sued fora tie*.pass, 
- a person may jiisiifv it by proving that the 
I land is his own freehold ; that he enteted a 
1 house In order to apprehend a felon, or, by 
virtue of a warrant, to levy a forfeiture, or 
in order to take a distress 
JUTE, a flbie largely imported into this 


country for tho purpose of manufacture. In 
obtained from the inner bark of an hast 
Indian lice, the Corrhornscapsiilaris, w hlch 
belongs, like our lime tree, to the nat order 
Ttlaucar 

JUTES, the people of Jutland, some of 
whom, it is traditionally said, loinind 
colonies in Kent and the Isle of Wight 1 
under Ilcnglst and llorsa, who landed m the 
Isle of Thanct, in A T> 44f* 


K 


K, the elevc nth h Itei of tin alphnhc t, is | formed arc placed heads, pieces of coloured 
u-.im.1Iv denominated a guttural, hut it is glass, and otlu r small bright objects, and 
more propel ly a palatal, being foimed bv the ( h mges ptoduied in their posit h*ti8 by 
pressing the root of the tongue against the 1 ruining ine tube give rise to the different 
’ ‘ 1 ■’ figure*. 

KA'IjI (the ashes of vegetable Blits 
Kt.iiKcs Arab), the Sal*ola Knit, or gins*.- 
wort, a shore plant, from who h the alknh 
of (otimime was formerly procured bv 
burning 

K A I/Ml A, in Hotam, a beaufitul North 
American genus of shrub-,, called laurel, 
ivv-bush, calico-hush, A'C, having cup- 
shiped tlowers, of » tint ro-e or purple 
colour, d|s|>osed in laige (orjtnbs It is 
nat ui ally allied to l> 'hotloth ntlrou The wood 
is very hard, mi«i e ptilde of a One polish, 
and resembles box 

K AMITU'LICON, a compound of gutta* 

[ It was often emploved l>\ the Homans, in- 1 pen ha, caoutchouc, mil ground cork, in- 
I stead of c, as an abbn vi ition thus h T. i timatelv mixed and subjected to great 
| for rapite tongas We use it as an abbiov u- piessurc it is chiefly used for covering 
I turn for Knl«'ht,as Kt’M Kmyht Conuunn 'floors, for which purpose it possesses the 

tier o I the Bath I the Romans 1 advantages of being unaffected by damp, 

used It for 2W, mid, w ith a stiokeoverit, being a non < undue tor of heat, and a dead- 
fora iO.ooo oner of sound 

K kAHA, the namegiven bvMahnmme elans , k AM'M \, the name given to a hot and 
to theholy house.il Alta (. i, which is thoitglit dty southerly wind, common In kgyptand , 
to have been oi igm illy built by an eels in I the deserts of Afi mi, which prevails more 
I’aradlse In its wall is a black stone, pio- or less for ilfty d.ivs On the approach of 
bahly of meteoric origin, which is slid to I this wind the sky becomes dark and heavy’, | 
have been hi ought by the angel Gabriel the air grey and thick, and tilled w'tth’a 
from Uaradlse, and to this great respect ih [ dust so subtle that it penetrates every- 
paid where It is not remarkably hot at ill at, 1 

K A EEUDOSroPE (halos, beautiful ; eulo*, \ hut Its temperature increases the longer it 
j form, and skopto, I examined . Or.), an | continues, and while it lasts causes a dllll- | 
1 optical Instrument for pi csentlng to the eye cultv of breathing, which, when at Its hlpli- 
1 an ever-varying succession of splendid cst pitch, sometimes ends in suffocation 
| tints and s\ mmetrit al forms. It was In- i KANGAROO', the name of some A usti a- 
, vented by Kiri) Biewster , and Is chiefly ] lian animals belonging to the genus 
i used by call'*o-printeis, potters.and carpet- Macropus The limbs are strangely dispro- 
irianuf ic turers, who aie thus supplied with 1 portioned, the fore legs being small and 
j an endless variety of patterns It is now I short, whilst the hindcrarc longami power- 
sold as a common toy It consists of a ! fill Tin* largest species, if. Major, is four 
tube, containing two leflectlng surfaces I n- ! or five feet in length, with a fall threefeet ; 
dined to each other at anv angle vv hlch Is its usual position Is standing on its hind 
an aliquot part of 380°. The cm e glass placed feet, Its fore feet being employed like* a pair 
immediately against one end of the mirrors, of hands It lives on vegetables, and, In- 
as well as another glass similarlv situated at stead of walking, takes leaps of about Ilf- 1 
their other end, are of common transparent teen feet It is furnished, like the opossum, 
glass ; the tube is continued a little beyond with a pouch in the abdomen, which Isa 
this second glass, and, at its termination | receptacle lor Its young, and la resorted to 
is closed by a ground glass, which can he after they become strong for the sake of 
put on and off In the vacant space thus 1 warmth and protection They use tlieli : 


upper | Nil i in cue iimiiiiii, miiu ,i ut*prc*i>sioii 

j <>r the lower jaw and opening of the teeth 
I ll has the bird sound of c befoie e and i, 
| where, according to tin English analogy, c 
I would be soft, as in the w’oids kept and 
j kniy, it Is seldom found at tin c nd c.f words 
i exc ept in nmnosi ||*ibli s, as ch>rk, bat k, Jfcc ; 
being gc net. illy omitted vvlieic it was for- 
merly Used, as in inii*it , public, It is 
1 introduced betwecni a vowel and the silent 
j e final, as thokf, btoke, &i Before « the k 
I is silent, as in Untie, knee It is borrowed 
l ftom the Gieek kappa, and was verv little 
used among the I, dins, pet haps never hut 
i In woids hoi rowed from the Gieek language. 
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I, Ills ami hlmki feel as weapon** of d**- 
fc lit l When they nit' pursued and over- 
i.iki i) lij dogs i iu*\ tin n, ami, m t/lug them 
with (hrirfoK fni.Miikc them violently 
, with thru lnmlri limns, therobv often de- 
M i-t 1 u\ tug f hem 'I In th sh of these animals 
1 is s, lM ] i„ t,r jjuml mils ami savoury, somc- 
w li.it icseiuhling mutton 
KA\'T 1 \N PHILOS'OPHY, i.illnl also 
| Cntmil I'li 1 to op h 1/, » system mvriitt d b\ 
Kant, piofessoi of phtlosophv In the itm- 
I veisitv of Konigshcrg, during tin latter 
, half of the last eentury Hr divides the 
i | speculative portion of our nature Into three 
: | pro viii tes, at list, undn alanding, and reason 
| Our senses tell us only what things appear 
j ' to tie, not what they are or are not Kxpe- 
! rieni e requite s time and spare The truth 
j 1 ol the luml.11nert.il axioms of geometry 
j, 1 est s on our int nil Ions of space. In Its three 
1 dime nslons— ‘intuitions not derived from 
sense, hut the ground ot all our experience 
1 ‘I lie understanding < orihities and c lasslfles 
the ni.itenals yielded h\ sense, and itsope- 
, j rations are g» neralt/ed into four categoi ies : 

- rpidiititi/, including unitt, multeity, and 
| tot ilit\ ijuohtu, div ided Into reality, m tra- 
j turn, and limit it mu , ulution, that Is, sub- 
< st im r and an idem, <»n*»e andc ffcc t, a« non 
I and leiition, iml motlolitii, subdivided into 
I possibility, existent e, and netessitv These 
, I aie tin moulds in which the tude nmteim] 

I is shaped into emu eptnni, and becomes 
, knowledge The • aiegonesare the Blibje 1 1 - 

I j matter of lotfe Heason eonslsts In the 
j power of fm nuns' Ideas, whleh regulate, 

hut e.ui never constitute, serene** The 
' n ison sttlves pet pet ually after the exist- 
j erne of thn) , lnuiiortalitv, «Src., hut It can 
ih*i ide nothing about them. The moral 
| I Im alt n, ax practical reason, supplies the de- 
Ik mules of speculative reason, hut It 
1 den iimnes not what Is, hut what outfit to 
1 la the spec illative reason gives the form 
ol mu hiHitrli ifffc, the practical preset Ibea 
1 he form of our action Obligation Is not 
merely a feeding It Is a pure form, under 
wliuli the reason Is obliged to regard hu- 
man cumin 1 1 The personality of man, 
whk h lies at tlm ground of speculative 
knowledge, heroines, in relation to action, 
lieedomof thewil! The only valid founda- 
tions of belief in (hid, the 1111 mortality of 
1 the soul, and a future state, In which the 
, 'k mamls of the prat tlcal reason shall be 
ri adzed, are to be sought for In our moral 
; nature 

KA'OLIN, (he Chinese name for porce- 
lain clay, which consists essentially of silica 

I I and a smaller quantity of alumina, and Is 
1 1 derived from the decomposition of the fel- 

{ spar of granitic tucks It is found In vast 
| 1 quantities in Cornwall 

KAHTHOLITE ( karphoa , any small dry 
1 1 body— a fruit, and hthoa, a stone. Or), a 
I mineral, of a fibrous structure and a yellow 
1 colour. It Is a hydrated silicate of alumina 
and manganese. 

KAKllOO, the name given at the Cape of 
Hood Hope to large tracts of ground com- 
posed of sand mixed with « lay containing 
particles of Iron, which give It a yellow 
colour. The Great Karroo, in the middle of 
the colony, Is a tract nearly 300 miles long 


by from w> to 100 miles broad, and having ‘ j 
an elevation of 3 ,noo feet 

KAVAG.s, mi firmed Turkish constable ■ * 

Kawa or AVA, the native name of a 
plant (Mat toptper nirthpaticum ), xi.it mil 
Piperamr , grown In Polynesia for the sake 
of ir* Mike, fr* in which Is prepared an in- | 
to\u.itingbeverage,havfngpe< uliar effects j 
*Tl»e t »ste Is sweet and agtceable, piodut 1 
ing a glow In the slomnch It indue is .1 
sort of intoxication widely different fiom 
the form that alcoholic inehruitlon assume - 
Men under the influence of Kawa muther 
stagger about, nor speak thick and loud i 
A sort of shiver affects the whole Iratne, [ 
the gait l»e< ome s listless and slow, hut tin y 
never lose const ioiism*ss At la-t gnat 
weakness K felt in all the* joints, head.uhe 
am! an lrre*d-tlble Inclination to sleep In- 
tervene, ami a state of lumpier! upon* 
bei onies an absolute necosnly Invtteiale 
(It inkers are haggatd and tm l.mcholv, (heir 
eyes are sunken, tin ir teeth of a Inighi 
yellow colour, the skm dry ami e hopped, 
and the body coveted with boils*- l ouuue 
of the Novara In pieparing tin in \ < 1 i*_« 
the root is c hewed in the mouth, and win n ; 
changed Into little ( ones held Logt thei bv 1 
saliva they are mintfed witli w.itei in .1 { 
w ooden vessel and gently squeezed l>y the j 
hand. It Is drunk out of the halt ol a j 
coc oa-nut Bhell. Chemists have disc overed 
a peculiar alkaloid In the loot, width has 
been named Kuvv alne 1 

KKCK'I. INC, among seamen, w.mliiig or 
twining small tope*** ibout a cible or bolt 1 
rope, to save them from galling. 

HEDGE or KK 1 HTEK (kaghe, a hinilU ves 
sel Jhit), a small anchor used to keep a 
ship steady when riding in a harbour or 

river Kkikiino, furling the sails, ami 

letllug a ship dult with the tide, when lln* 
wind is mu truly to It. 

KEEL ( koiloa , hollow, a term speclulli ! 
Applied to ships Or), the lowest piece of 
timber In a ship, running her whole length 
from the lower iart of her stem to the 
lower part of her stem-post, and Mippotr- 
lng the whole frame Sometimes a second 
keel, or falae keel, as it is called, is put 
under the first - Kkkl. or Carina, 111 
Botany, the lower part of a papilionaceous 
corolla, enclosing the stamens and pistil 
It consists of two petals more or less uulted 
Into a form which line suggested its name. , 

A leaf is said to be keeled when It has a | 

longitudinal prominence on the back. j 

KKKI/-I 1 A CLING, among seamen, a pu- 
nishment formerly tnfiictcdou offenders at 
sea, by letting them down from the yard- 
arm with ropes, and drawing them under 
the keel from one side to the other. 

KEEL' AGE, the duty paid by a ship 011 
coming into port. 

KEEL'SON or KEL'SON, In Naval Arrhi- 
tecture, the Inside keel ; a principal timber 
in a ship, laid withinsldc across all the tint- | 
hers over the keel, and fastened with long ; 
bolts, so hb to form the Interior or counter- ! 
part of the keeL 

KEEP ( kepan , to keep: Ang. Sax.), a ! 
Btrong tower In old castles. Into which th« I 
besieged retreated in cases of extremity ! 
It is also called the donjon or dungeon. 
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| I KKKT'hlk (sime dmr ),; i title given Lo 
| vhi foils ollli f.i) persons, «*», flu* keeper of the 
greal sral,n lo**d by his oflu e, and one of 
I the pnvv council, through win me hands 
, pass all i hat tern, commissions, and grants 
of tlu* novel elgu under the great neal ; the 
leeper aj ihcpru'u seal, through whoso hands 
I pasH all charters, &c , before they come to 
the great se.il There are also other ollli nil 
persons bearing the title of keeper 

KEEP'ING (same deriv.), a term used In 
! \ arions branches of the fine arts, to denote 

the just proportion and relation of the 

various parts. In Painting, It signifies 

i the peculiar management of colouring and 
1 ch on a nscara, so as to produce a proper de- 
gree of nlievo In different objects, accord- 
ing lo their relative position and import- 
, am e If the lights, shadow's, and half-tints 
I be not In proper keeping, that Is, In their 
( cxnr t lclative proportion of depths, no ro- 
1 tundlty can be effected; and without duo 
opposition of light, shade, and colours, no 
I apparent separation of objects can take 
j place 

KELP, the call luedashesof marine plants 
I from which soda was formerly obtained. 

I Since the alkali required for manufacturing 
i purposes can now bo obtained more cheaply 
from common salt, sea-weed is consumed 
as manure, except what Is required for the 
obtaining of Iodine. 

KEP'LER’S LAWS, In Astronomy, those 
i laws which govern the planetary motions, 
j They were first discovered and demon- 
I strated 1>\ Kepler, anil are three In num- 
ber *— 1. The planets describe ellipses, each 
of w hlch has one of its fool In the sun. 2. 
i Every planet moves, so that the line drawn 
from It to the sun describes about the sun 
i areas proportional to the times. 3 The 
j squares of the t inn s of the revolutions of 
1 the planets arc as I he cubes of their mean 
' distances from the sun. 

KER'MEK <a little worn . Arab.), specie* 
of the genus Coccus of entomologists, 
j lound in the excrescences of oak-trees, 
l glowing In the south of Europe. It 1 r an 
i article extensively used In dyeing, and is 
inferior to nothing but cochineal as a means 
i of producing scarlet. Kermes-grams, as 
they are called, are the dried bodies of the 
female insects of the species Coccus Jims, 
which lives upon the leaves of the Quercics 
Ilex, or prickly oak. It was formerly called 
Ventucidus, whence the French vermtllton. 
Kermcs has been employed from time Im- 
memorial in India to dye silk ; and was also 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
for the same purpose ; hut since the Intro- 
duction of cochineal, it has become an 
object of comparatively trifling importance. 

Kkumbh Mineral, a name given, on 

account of its red colour, to the sulphuret 
of antimony. 

1 KESTREL, tho Falco Timiunculvs, a 
| British bird with yellow legs, a brown 
] i back, a spotted breast, and a rounded tall, 

] , broad towards the end. It Is about the 
| size of a pigeon, and very bold. It builds 
in hollow oaks, and feeds on quails and 
1 other small birds. 

| | KETCH ( caicchio : ftal ), a vessel with a 
| main and mizeu mast, usually from 100 to 


250 tons bin den Kelt lies .ire generally 
used .is jmlits, oi is bomb vessels, llie 
l.iUet , w hit li are built reiii.u kablv sttoug, 
are furnished wiLh .ill the apparitus nei i s- 
h.nv foi canying on a vigorous bombard- 
mi nt 

K KTCirtir oi OATS'UJ’, a kiik c jn epai ed 
fiom mushrooms 

KEY (cicfirc* Fax 1, In Architccruic, a 
piece of wood let into tin hn< k of another 
hi ,i dir* mon (outrary to the grain, to pro- 
ven! warping. In Musk . the funda 

mental note or tone, to whnh the whole 
piece is ai cominodaled, and m whiili It 
usuallv begins ami nlwavs mils Then 
ate but two species of ke\s one of the 
major and one of the minoi mode, all the 
keys in which w r e emplov simps or flats | 
being dedui eil from the n.ituial keys of (' 1 
major and A minor, of w hit li tin y are mere | 

transpositions The kn/s of an oigan or . 

pianoforte are move i hie projecting levels, 1 
made of Ivory in wood, so p|,u ed .ih i olive j 
nlently to ret live the lingers of the tier- i 
former, by which the mechanism is set in 
motion, anil the sounds prodincd The] 
whole together form the keyboard or tlamei 

KEY'-BTONK, in Architecture, the last, 1 
or middle stone placed on the top of the i 
arch or vault, i 

KHA'LIF. ("See Oalipii.;) 1 

KUAN, an Asiatic governor In the north 
of Asia, this title expresses the full regal , 
dignity; hut there arc also khans of pro- 
vinces, cities, &i Khan, a word Usui 

l*v us to slgnifv an eastern < araransera, in 
which travellers receive a grat n I tous lodg- 
ing for one night. 

KID'NAPPiNG (kind, a child I)ut , and 
nap or nab), the forcible seizing and taking 
away a man, woman, or t li i Id, in ordei to 
carry them abroad The offence is felony 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men 
in other countries against their will are 
punishable. The taking away or detaining 
any child under ten years of age, with 
intent to deprive the parents or guardians 
of tho possession of such child, or with 
intent to steal any article on its person, Is 
punishable with penal servitude of not 
more than Beven nor less than three years, 
or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for not more than two years ; and 
also, if a male, with a whipping, if the court 
think fit. 

KID'NEY-BEAN, a garden pulse, ro 
named from its resembling a kidney in 
shape; it has a papilionaceous flower, the 
pistil of which becomes a long pod, that is 
eaten before tho seeds are fully formed. 
Then e are several species belonging to tho 
leguminous genus Phaseolus. 

KrD'NEYB, In Anatomy, two oblong flat- I 
tent'd glands, tho office of which is to se- ! 
pnr.ite the urine from tho blood One of 1 
them lies on the right, and the other on the 
left, of tli© back-bone At the middle of each 
kidney, where the blood-vessels enter. Is a 
large membranous bag, which diminishes 
like a funnel, and forms a long canal (the 
ureter), that conveys the urine front the 
kidney to the bladder. 

KII/LAS, a provincial name for the clay- 
slate rocks of Cornwall. 
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: KILN Uvln. Sar), u law furnace or 

nto\ t >, used foi heal ing, drying, or burning . 
lliu-, .1 mall-ktln, brick kiln. An 
i\ I 1/Oi.lt A.MA1E 01 Iv 1 1/OU11AM (chiltas, 

| i mous.iud Or ; and giamme), one timu 
'and Fit ncli gramiues.oi 15,434 grains tun 
KlLMM.irUU uhtlias, h thousand Gi . 
and litu ), one thousand Ficnch litres, «• 
id.ojH c uhir me, lies 

K J l/l >M ETRE (Chilian, a thousand* Gi , 
and mrtn ), one thousand Fundi metres. 

! ni .I'l.tTooui int hes=3aH0» feet 
I K 1 NOOB, Indian brocade 
, K I M« (njmnti Sajr ), in Ancient ami Mo- 
dei n llisi ni \ , the mime gi\en loan olllier 
Mho exeuisih the siipicmi functions of 
' polltlial goviinimnt Kings an absolute 
1 iiiou.ililis, when they possess tile powers 
i of government without conttol, or the en- 
I tin b<n eieignty over .i nation , and limited 
immure hs, when tin u jiowei is list mined 
' hy llxed laws. Inn ditto ?/, when Cut hold 
| tin jiovu is of gou innient 1*\ right ol bnth 
| ot mlu titanic, and eluhvi, when i.used to 

\ the throne by elei turn The Lnglisli tno- 

1 nat ill’s powei is limited IK has the pn - 
i mgat.veol i omm.imlmg annies and equip- 
' ping Heels, but without the lomurrenie 
, of Ids parliament he cannot maintain them 
, | Hi i an bestow plaits and unpin} mints, 

1 hm without his parltamt lit hi lannot pav 
, I the s il mes alt n In d to them, llecandi 
date wo , hut without his pai I lament it 
! is impossible foi linn to iaii} it on ‘He 
1 i an do no w rone,’ slim his mmistei s an 
1 accoiiiitalde lot flu ads I hey adv me J’lu 
law asi j ihes to a king ol hngland, in his 
IHilitnul capacity, iiiiinoi t.dlt} , tor ‘the 
, king m iii dies , ’ and on his dec i me, w Inch 
is lalltd Ills demise, his legal dignity is 
; u sled, without, an\ mlu legnum ot tntci- 
\ il, at oik e m Ins hi n 
kl.NH A'l-MtMK. ill lJelaldiy, m ollbei 
ol gieal .nit ltjuit j , whose business it? to 
i dm d tin* In i.ihls, ptesiilc at their chapters, 

| mil ha\e tin nil isaii tion ol .umourp In 
j Kngl.md t lien* an time kings-at-arum, 

1 (iiirtei , Vltnnuitux, and Konoy the Hi si 
! i" called principal hmg al-arms, the othei 
I two ptonnciul kings Noriov ollh uit< s ninth 
I of the Tient. Then* are also Lu>n kmg-at- 
| irms for Scotland, and Llstir king- it-:u ms 
1 foi 1 1 eland 

MMTDOM.Jn Natuial History, a general 
' division of natuial objects, aw the animal, 
t lit mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms. 

K I MJ'FIKIIEU [See 1IAI.CYON ] 

I KIMkS, Books ok, two canonical books 
of the Old Testament, wo tailed because 
they contain the history of the kings oi 
Jsiail and Judah, from the beginning ol 
the reign of Kolomou down to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, tor the space ol neatly sti 
1 hundred years 

' KINO’S BENCH (Haunts Hi gius ), so called 
becauKu the king usi il foi mil ly to sit time 
| in pi ison It may follow* the prison ol the 
j sovereign to any part of the kingdom, but 
for cent ui lew lmw been held at the .amtni 
! royal palace of Westminster It tw the 
' supreme court of common law in this ktng- 
| dom, consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, 
1 and four puisne or Inferior judges, who hear 
I and determine, lor the most pat t, all pleas 


which concern the crown. The jurisdiction 
of this court is \ery extensive Its justice - ! 
aro sovereign justices of oyer and tenninei , I 
of gaol dehvuy, and of eyre, supreme 1 
( onwervators ot the peace, and oonmeis 
throughout England, some provincial juris j 
du thins excepted They havecogni/am e of 
all matters of a criminal and public natun , 
jmlii i illy brought before them, to give re 
niedy eithei by the common law or by sta J 
tuti , and their power is original and ordi- 1 
nary that is, after the king lias appointed 1 
them, they do not dulve their juiimIu ] 

1 1 * n» from him, but fiom the law They , ' 
i m lake any caimc out ot an inferior court, ] | 
by uwnt ol leitioiart , and, by means of a ; 
prohibition, can icstiaui .ill other (ourts | j 
from proceeding, where they ex< eed or j 
misuse thin powers Whatever ciuue is 1 
auaiust the puhlu good, though it cine- 
not lnjuie any j>artieu)ar person, tomes 
within the si ope of the jurlsdii Lion ot 
this lourt, and no subject can BUlTer am 
kind of unliwlul violenie or injury to his 
pcisoii, liberty, or possessions, but lie may j 
Inn have a ptoper remedy, not only b\ 1 
way of salistaition in damages, but by tin 1 
exemplary punishment ot the offendei j 
foi this court is (onsldeied as the guardian ( 
ol the moialb of all the subjects of the 1 
1 1 aim it is in the disirt tion of this loutt 1 
to millet line and imprisonment, or punish , 
mem mori sc vote, on oirenders. it may 
< oiiimlt to any pi ison it shall think propel , 
and the law allows no other court toieinove 
oi hail peisotis It imprisons, hut this court 
may giant a haleim-corpus u relieve per 
sons Imprisoned bj any other authority oi 
means This court can try all causes capable 
of coming before a juiy, in many ol which 
the sov eretgn is pi ilntiff. There is a crown 
side, or ti own ojjue, w hu h takes cognizance 
of all criminal ia use-, from treason down , 
to the most tnvial breach ot me peace, 1 
aud a plea side, vvhu h takes cognizance id 
civil causes i 

KINO’S F/Vl L, In Medicine, a scrofulous ' 
disease usually attended with suppurating 
tumours Tin gift of cuiiug this disease 
WH- toimoily uttuhuted to the kings and > 
ijtnciis of Lugl md, and had its origin in |{ 
the time of Edward the Confessor , but the 1 
pi act ice of touching Jar Hit enl (as it was ' 
tei mi d) has been disc on tinned sum e yueen j 
Anne’s time < 

K 1 VIC AOI 1), sometimes called cmchonic 
and, is obtained fiom the cinchona bark il 
It foi ms salts called km ales. I 

KI'NO (2nd), hu extruet obtained from | i 
some species of l'terocarpus, leguminous j | 
t tees growing in Afncaand the East Indies. , j 
The best kind is in the form of brilliant 
iiagmenisot a deep biownish-red colour. 

It contains tannin, gum, and extractive : 
matter, and Is highly astringent. • 

Ki'OSK (Turk.), a kind of summer-house, I 
or open pavilion, with a teut-shaj»ed roof, 1 
anti supjiorted by pillars. Kiosks have been ; 
introduced fiom Turkey and Persia into , 
European gardens, wide h they greatly em- 
bellish I 

KIPTEJl, a term applied to a salmon I 
when until to lie taken, and to the time | 
when they are so cousideied. Kippered j 
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salmon menus salmon spilt open, salted and 
dried or smoked. 

KIRK {kxrehe: Oer.), the name given In 
Scotland to the church, as a building, and 
also to the form of religion established In 
that country — Kikk-berhions, an in- 
ferior ecclesiastical court In Scotland, con- 
sisting of the ministers, elders, and deacons 
oi a parish 

KI RSCH'WASSER (cherry-water : Germ ), 
a spirituous liquor obtained by fermenting 
and distilling bruised (berries, called A ,ir- 
m hen in German It often contains a ion- 
slderahle .mount of prussic acid, derived 
, 1 from the bruise d kerni Is of the fiuit 
i i KIT'-CAT, a term applied to a portrait 
1 J thr< e-fourths of the length of the body 
The word originated with a club in London, 

\ to which Addison and Steele belonged, and 
: which was so culled from a pastrycook 
I I named Christopher (Kit) Cat, who served It 
l with mutton-pies! It was necessary that 
1 j the pictures winch decorated the room in 
I which tin* c lub met should be of this size, 
on account of its height Among these 
1 were the poittalts ol the members, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller 

KITE U'l/te Sur), a bird of piey, til** 
Falco Mdr us, remarkable for gliding 
through tiie air without often moving its 
wings. The tail is foiked, which distin- 
guishes it fiom all oilier British birds of 
piey - — Kitk, a play tiling for boy s, consist- 
ing of a slight wooden frame coveied with 
paper, and coustrm tc d so as to rise in the 
air, where, bv the aid of a long string. It 
may be allowed to fly at the pleasure of the 
person who hold*, it Horn. is in France, and 
i l>r Franklin in Amenta, Hist used a kite 
for the purpose of raising an electrical 
conductor Into the air, and bringing down 
j atmospheric electricity— a very dangt route 
I experiment, particularly in a thunderstorm, 

; 1 and fatal to one experimentalist 
I KIWI-KIWI, the New Zealander's n line 
I I for some species of rare birds allied to the 
!' ostrichis and belonging to the genus 
| . AftLei u r of naturalists They have long 
I ' bills, hair-like plumage, and wings so small 
, 1 that they appear to have none until closely 
; ' examined The plumage is prized as an 
' oi narnenft by the Maori chiefs. 

KNKH'-RAN, in Anatomy, the patella, a 
Utile round bone placed in the fore-part of 
the knee. It is attached by a ligament to 
the upper surface of the tibia It protec t.s 
the joint In front and changes tho direction 
of tho tendons which descend fiom the 
thigh to he inserted In the tibia. 

KNEES • men, the knee: Sax), in Nival 
A r chi tec tui e, pieces of timber bowed like 
I a knee, which hind the beams and sldetlm- 

1 hers togerher Knkks, in Russia, nobles 

i of the flrst class, descended from the for- 
I iner ruling families of particular provinces 

I In the Russian empire 

KNIGHT ( knecht , ail attendant’ Ger), a 
title of honour, originally bestowed on 
j every young man of rank after he was ad- 

I I mltted to the privilege of bearing arms, 
j * It is now an order of gentlemen next to 

haronets, or a mere honorary distinction, 
i \ knight is at present made by the sove- 
I 1 reign touching him with a sword as he 
l L . 


kneels, and saying, * Rise up. Sir Thomas | 
Phillips,' or whatever may be the name of 
him whoreceivcs the honour of knighthood 
[See Chivalhy ] 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT, in the language cif 
Chivalry, a knight wandering In scan h of 
adventures, sometimes under vows for a 
cei tain period ; he was not altogether a 11 c- , 
turn of romance 

KNIGIIT-MAR'SIIAL, an officer in the 
rm.il household oi Great Britain and Ire- 
land, who formerly h.ul jurisdiction and j 
cognizance of offences committed within 
the household and verm>, and of all con- 1 j 
tracts to which me mbcr-< of the household 1 
were* parties l 

KNIG HT OF T H K S1I I It E, a member of 
parliament representing n slnre, in contra- J 
distinction from a biirges-., who i ('presents i 
a borough. A knight of the shire is so 
called, because, as the te>m\ of the writ for 1 
election still icquire, it was formerly neces- ! 
sniy that he should be a knight This 
restriction was coeval with the tenure of 
knight-service, when eveiv man who ie- 
c caved a knight's fee imiuedi itely of the* 
crown wois constrained to be a knight; but 
ut present any person max be those n to All 
this office, ami he does not m»w icquire a 
money qualitlc.it ion 

KNIGHT'-SKRVK’K, a tenuie of lands, 1 
Instituted on the decline of the f< ml il 
spirit, with the view of ic\ i\ mg political 
vigour. It originally consisted m Invest!- ; 
ture’of lands, upon ex pi css condition th it 
the person so invested should serve m the i 
wars of his lord 

KN1G1ITTIOOD, ORDERS OF Thcs< 
were of two kinds assm iatlons or fraterm 
tlc*s of a religious charade r, sm>h as those 
of the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
knights, or men* liomu nj bodies, ('stale- , 
lisbe'd by sem tcigus, sue li as the order of 
the Garter | 

KNOT (knotm • Gt rm ), in Seamen’s lan- 
guage, one of the div isions of tiie log-line', , 
whie h, to avoid the necessity of calculation, • 
are at such intervals that the number of 
knots unwound while the glass runs down 
Rhows the number of miles sailed per hour 1 
Thus, let it he a half-nil mite glass, it will , 
run down 120 times in au hour, if, there- 1 
I fore, the knots, whlc h ate pieces of coloured 
doth, are fastened at distances each equal 
to the 120th pair of a mile, tho number of 
knots run out will be the number of miles 
per hour A nautical mile Is the sixtieth 
of a degree, or about 6,100 feet; the one- 
liundred-aml-twentietli of this is 61 feet, 
hence, with a half-minute glass, the knots 
must be 61 feet apart, and at a proportional 
distance with any other glass. The Hist 
knot is placed about II \ e fat horns from t he 
log, to allow the latter to get c leni of the ! 
ship, and that space is calk'd the stray line. 
[See Loo ] — Knot, a fen bird allied to the I 
sn I lies, the Tn nga can abus of oi n I thologists, 1 
the fle'-h of which is very delicious. i 

KNOUT, an Instrument of punishment 
in Russia It consMs of a handle two feet ! 
long, having a flat leathern tlumg about 
four feet long nttaihcd iu it. At the end 
of the thong is i i lug of In ass, to which i^ 
fastened a strip of hide which has been 
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snaked In milk and dried In the sun to KOTTPH'OLITE ( Jconphot , light ; and M- 
inake It hard, and Is about two inches wide thoe, a stone : Or ), In Mineralogy, a variety 
at first, but terminates in a point. A prac- of phrenitc, of a greenish-white colour, 
tised hand will deeply Indent a deal board translucent, glistening, and pearly. It i-, 
I with this cruel Instrument If It happen found In the Pyrenees 

to strike the culprit with its edge it cuts MtA'KEK (Germ), a name formerly 
like a knife applied to a fabulous marine monster of 

KOL'LYRITE, in Mineralogy, hydrous great size 
silicate of alumina, a variety of clay, the KRK'OKOTE [Re© Cukosotr ] 

colour of which is either pure white or KTT'PIU, a term applied to the ancient 

slightly shaded with grey or yellow Arabic letters, Ac , ho tailed from Kufa ur 

1 K O'KAN [See A look am ] the Euphrates 

I KOU'MISS or KU'MIHS. an intoxicating KY'ANITE. [See Cvanite } 
liquor made by the Calmuck Tartars, by fer- 
| mooting and distilling mare’s milk. 


L 

L, the twelfth letter of the English al- of the crow* and the (beck words ‘ en tovto 
phahet It is the first mute, or semi -vowel, ?//Aa,’ conquer in this 

and is formed In the vole e by luten epting LAB'lMMTAl or 1. M>' V NUM. the resin 
the breath between flietipof the tonguenud of the Gyt>lue Greta ir>, a shrub w hlch grows 
i the fore-part of the p date, with themou’h in Arabia, Ciinclia, and other p iris of the | 
open There Is something of .isjui at ion In (Beck Archipelago It biiMdiii tiicduino, | 
its sound, and theiefore our Hi it Mi in- « hiefly in extn mil ai»p!ic uions i 

cestors usually doubled it, or added an h to LA'BEL (labellinn, a small slip of wril* 

, it. i- in c/cm, oi Ukui^a tc mplc In English ing //«<), In Heraldry, a figure, chieih 1 
woids of one syllnb1e.lt is doubled at the isul nsa distinction or dlffeienie in the ’ 
end, as In oil, vail, mill, veil, \ t .but not coat armour of an eldest son, in which 
aftei diphthongs and digi iphs , as foul, fool, case it has three points. If borne by tin i 
| jmni'l, t/roul, foal, \’c , sum winds of nmre heir presumptive to a grandfather living, i 
sy ll.iblcs than one , as jon hi, Ac , are now it has five points , aim so on 
written with a Collide 1 In some wen da. / |s LA'HELLTTM (dim of labium, a Up : Lot), 
silent, as In half, tvlf, talk, chalk In coin- in Botany , the middle division of the corolla 
binatlon. It imi\ he piiued after most of tin in orchids It is usually larger than 
consonants, as In blue, clear, jla me, &c„ but the other division-., and unlike them in 
before none of them In some am lent I hi form It is not unfit quenily spurred or 
guages. It Is represented by two lines form furnished with appendages 
ing an angle In the Uteek, the \» ri©\ of LA'BIA (Lai), in Anatomy, the lips, tte 
the angle is at the top , in the Etrusian, at red putt of whuh is t ailed Prolalnvm, and 
the right-hand side, In the Celtic, at tin the angles their commissures, 
left, or below, Ac Tin* Bumnns used it as 1,A'BIA1,B (labium, a Up . Z,aM, in dam- 
an abbreviation for Aw im>. , for »s< <*U ilium, mat, an epithet for tlio«e letters which aie 
1 the equivalent to a thousand sestern s, ptomaine t d < hiefly by means of the lips. 
LTjR [Hee H ] We use it for law, hs IK’ I- vl/. b, f, m, p, v 

Bachelor of Ctnl Law; and doubled for LABIA'TJS, a natural order of plants ! 
Loire, as LL I) Doctor of La ice , for loro, is consisting of herbs and undershruhs na- i 
L8 Loco Sipilh (the place of the seal) , also, fivesfor the most]) irt of temperate regions i 
with figures, for the sign of the pound sier The corolla Is more or less hi-lablate, whence ; 
ling (ahhrev. of l >hra, a pound. Lot) A*- the name of the order The plants abound i 
n numeral, L denoted, with the Romans, 5», with volatile oils, which are largely em- 
and, with a dash over it, 50,000. ployed in the manufacture of perfumery 

1 LA, in Music, the syllable by which Guido Many kitchen heibs belong to this order, 
j iiidlcHtedtheslxthnotelntheHe.de [See such as mint, tlmnc, Mgr, marjoram, ancl 
i (I \mut.] savory. The well-known lavender, hyssop, 

| LAB'ADISTS, a sect who lived in the rosemary, and salvia, as well as the fragrant 
17th century, the followers of Jean de La- patchouli, Hro placed here. 

| Ladle. They endeavoured to inti oduce the L A 'BI ATE (same deriv), lipped ; a term 

doctrines of the Quiotists among Protest- applied by botanists to a monope talons j 
ants [see Ouiktihm], and, like the (Julri- corolla with two lip-like divisions of tlie > 
i ists, wero In some instances guilty of itn- limb, such as is seen In the order Labiatcr. , 
1 morality. LABORATORY ( laburo , I work out: ,| 

I LA'BARUM (Lot.), in Homan Antiquity , l.at), a workshop or building, properly 
! the standard borne before the emperors, fitted up with apparatus necessary for the 1 
| 1 beluga rich purple streamer, supported by j \arlous operations, processes, and experi j I 
I a Bpear. It was introduced by Constantine inents, that may be re<iuired bv tlie prac- 
after his conversion, and contained a figure I tical chemist In military affairs, a place 1 
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where all sorts of fireworks are prepaied, 
both for actual service and for experi- 
ments 

LA'BOUR (labor : Lot ) It Is Interesting 
U> mark the progressive advance In the 
price of labour during the last 500 ye.us, 
coiupaied with the prices oi provisions, 
and satisfactory at tlie same time to know 
j that the wages of the lahourei and artisan 
of every description have risen m a much 
greater proportion than wheal, by the price 
of which their wages wen* oilglnally regu 
la ted. In the vein 1352, 2*> Kdw 111 , wheat 
was I* lorf pu bushel The following are 
tin r.iUs ot wages pn dan at that time, 
as established bv law* — Haymakers, id 
, A mowei ot meadows, 5d , or fid. an aeie 
1 Reapers of coin, in the llr-t week of An 
gust, 2d , in the se< mid, 3d , and so till the 
I end of August, without meat, drink, or 
| other allowance, lluding their own tools 
I i for tli resiling a qu.utei of wheat or lye, 
j 2 'd , a quarter of barley, beaus, peas, mid 
1 oats, i l d A master carpenter received 3d 
I pel day , other taipenteis, 2d A mister 
J i in ison, Ad ; other masons, 3d , and their 
| servants, lid Nctrlva century alter, i c 
l In the yem 1455.23 Henry VI , the wage* 
were — Foi a b.ulitr of liusb indry , 23s 4d 
i J pel annum, and clothing of the 1 value of 5* , 

1 i with meat and drink , duel hind, carter, 

I oi shcpheid, 20* , clothing 4s , boy under 
; i t years, fi.s , clothing 3s Free mason, or 
1 1 master < irpentei, 4</ per day, and, wltliout 
j meat ot drink, 5ic/ Master tiler or slater, 

I mason, or oidinaty carpenter, and other 
, artificer* eon corned in building, 3d per day, 

1 and, W'lthoul meat and drink, 4jd ; eveiy 
j other labourer 2d , and, without meat and 
i tlruik, 3]d. , after Michaelmas there was a 
j pmportional abatement In time of harvest., 

I a mower 4d a dav , and, without meat and 
j drink, (id , a reaper ot cat ter, 3d , and, with- 
1 out meat and drink, 5d ; a woman labourer, 
,md other lahourei s, 2d per day, and, wltli- 

i out meat and drink, 4id It lias been 

found Lli.it the fin toi v operative in Kng- 
1 1 * 111(1 woi ks 69 bouts pci week, for which, on 

1 an aveiage, lie has 11a wages ; in France*, 
lie works from 72 to 8t hours, arid has 
i .">* 8d ; in SwiUei land, he works from 78 to 
84 hours, and has 4a 5 d , in the Tyiol, ho 
( works from 72 to 80 hours, and lias 4s.; In 
flaxony, he works 72 hours, and lias 3a. fid ; 
at Bonn, in Prussia, lie works 94 hours, and 
! lias 2a fid. 

| HA IVRADOllITR or LAB'RADOll SPAR, 
a mineral found on tlio coast of Labrador, 
i and also in some parts of Europe It is a 
\ ariety of opaline felspar, and retie c t sbeau- 
1 tiful colours, Hc'cordlng to the clirec tlcm In 
i which the light falls on it 
| LAB'YRINTII [laburvntho* : ( It ), a maze 
| or place full of intricate windings, wditch 
render it difficult to find the way fiotn tho 
Interior to the entrain e. The 1 »b> rlnth of 
Egypt, built by Psammetlclius, on the banks 
of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 3000 chambers, 1500 of 
which were underground. Pliny says it ex- 
isted in Ills time, and was then 3000 years 
i old There were also other celebrated laby- 
! rinths in antiquity, such as those of Crete, 
Cusium, &c. Labyrinth, in Anatomy, 


that part of the internal ear which la behind , 
the cavity of the tympanum. i 

LABYRINTllODON (laburintkos, a laby- 
rinth ; odous , a tooth : 0r), a genua of fossil 
batrachlans, of which a few bones and some 
foot-marks have been found in the trlasslc , 
strata of Europe. The animals appear to > 
have been gigantic frogs The structure 
of the teeth is vory curious, exhibiting a 
radiating series of folds which resemble , 
the windings on tlie surface of the brain 1 
L\C [See (-.ttm-laoO > 

LACTTC AVID, an acnl obtained from 
stick-lac It is yellow, crystallizable, and 
forms salts termed laccaten. 

LACE, a delicate kind of network, used 
as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, 
cotton, or flax, & c. The most celebrated 
and costly is made at Brussels. Bucking- J 
liamshlre formerly manufactured laige J 
quantities of what was called pillow or ■ 
bobbin la<c, from bung woven upon a i 
pillow or cushion by means of bobbins; ( 
imt the mac bine lace of England is now , i 
equal to any wrought by hand, and is rnuili | i 
cheaper In speaking of the modern ma- 
chine-made hobbin-nct lace. Dr. Uie says, 
‘Tills elegant texture possesses all the , 
strength and re gularity of the old Bucking- 
ham lace, and 1* f:n superior in tliese re- I 
speets to the point net and warp lace, which ] 
had preceded, and. In some ineasuie, paved 
the wav f«u It Bobbin-net maybe said to ] 
surpass every other blanch of human in- i 
dustry In the complex ingenuity of its ina | 
chinery; one of Fisher's spotting frames i 
being as much bc*yonel the most euiioiis | 
chronometer In uiultlpllc ity of modiinical 1 
device as that Is beyond a common roast 
mg-jack ’ A rack of lace is a certain lengt It 
of woik. which, counted perpendicularly , 
contains 240 meshes or holes ; and sue h has 
been tin* preigress of Improvement and eco- 
nomy in this manufacture, that the cost of 
Jaheiur In making a rack, which was, twenty I 
years ago, 3* fid , is now neit more titan one 

penny! Lace made by caterpillars. These i 1 

animals have been very ingeniously used J i 
as a inenns of producing an exceedingly j 
flue kind of lace, possessed of considerable 
durability. A stone slab or other flat body 
having been covered with a paste, made of 
the leaves of the plant on which the cater- 
pillar feeds, the pattern intended to he lot t 
open is drawn upon It with olive-oil, and, ! 
having been placed in a sloping position, 
caterpillars remarkable for producing a 
strong web are put at ltB lower side. They 
eat and spin their way to the top, carefullv 
avoiding ev< ry place that has been touched 
with the oil A veil made In this way, 

2 fil inches by 17 inches weighed only 1*61 gr j 
One of the same si/e, made of the flnest 
patent net, would weigh about sixty times 1 
as mudi. 

LABE BARK, the inner bark of an ever- , 
green shrub, a native of Jamaica, the Lagetta i 
lintcana, nat. order Thymelacece. When 
macerated and stretched it has tho appear* i 
mice of coarse lace or net. | 

LACEU/TA (a lizard : Lot.'), in Zoology, I 
the Liza id The gradual discovery of many I 
new forms has caused natutnlists to form | 
several genera in place of the Linnnan | 
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genus Lacerta. These constitute the faimlj , 
Lacei tinida' The species are all s(.ily 
four-legged reptiles furnished with long 
tails They are harmless, timid, and nimble 
in their motions, feeding on Insects and 
fruit, and loving warmth 

LACH'RYMAL ( laehryma , a tear, Lat.), an 
appellation given to several parts of the 
' ej e from their serving to secrete or convey 
away the tears • as the lachrymal ducts, the 
lachrymal y lands 

i LACHRYMATORY (same derir). In An- 
tiquity, a small glass bottle or phial in 
I ahull were collet ted the tears of a de- 
1 rtu-,cd person’s friends, and preserved along 
with the ashes and urn. Many of them have 
been found in the tombs and sepulchres of 
i theamients 

LA'OlNG < lacer, to lace: Fr), among ma- 
nners, the rope or line used to coniine the 
heads of sails to t heir yards. 

LACIN'IATKD ilacinux, a lappet • Lat.), in 
Botany, an epithet denoting a leaf which 
Imk several sinuses down to the middle, and 
i the lobes which separate these Indented or 
pigged 

LACK {lakh, an East Indian word). In 
! Commerce, the number of 100,000 rupees, 

1 equal to about 10,0001 sterling. 

| L A0\>UKR or LACK'KR (lac, a gum used 
In the varnish), a sort of varnish applied to 
tin, brass, or other metals. The basis of 
lacquer is a solution of shellac In alcohol, 
coloured with gamboge, saifion, Arc. It Is 
used to give a golden oolour to brass 
and other motals, and to preserve their 
1 lustre 

L ACTUALS or LACTEAL VE8'S1CT,8 
(lac, milk . Lat.), In Auatomy, the absorb- 
ents of the mesentery, which convey the 
, mllkllke fluid, termed chyle, from the small 
! Intestines to the thoracic duct. 

LACTIC A'CID (same denv), in Chemis- 
try, the at id of sour milk, and the constant 
product of tho fermentation of sugat, 
i starch, and bodies of that class. It may be 
, obtained from beet-root ; and the acidity of 
1 sauerkraut is due to Its presence. The juice 
1 of flesh contains It. ItB salts are termed 
, lactates 

LAOTIF'EUOUS (lac, milk, and faro, I 
| bear : Lat ) or Lactescent, in Botany, an 
i appellation given to plants abounding with 
a milky juice, as the sow-thistle and eu- 
phorbia. 

LAOTOM'ETElt (gala , milk , and metron, 
a measure : Or. ; or lac, milk : Lat ; and 
l metron, a measure : Or.), an Instrument for 
1 ascertaining the quantity of cream in milk 
I LACTU'OA (a lettuce; from lac, milk: Lat , 

1 on account of the appearance of its juice), 

I in Dotauy, the name of a genus of plants : 
nat. ord. Composite. The Lactuca sativa, 
or common lettuce. Is a well-known salad j 
herb. The Lactuca vtrosa, or strong-scented 
lettuce, a common plant In our hedges and 
ditches, lias an opiato juice. 

LACU'NAR (Lot,), in Architecture, the 
ceiling or under surface of the member of 
an order ; the under side of the corona of 
a cornice ; the under side of the architrave, 
between tho columns. Any ceiling or under 
surface, consisting of compartments sunk, 
but without spaoes or bands between the 
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panels, is a lacunar . If there are bauds, it 
Is a layucat 

LACUSTRINE {lacus, a lake: Lat.), ap- 
pertaining to a lake. Lacustrine Dwellings 
are the dw « lllugs of ancient peoples, carried 
on piles over a lake. The piles on which 
such dwx’hngs stood, and the remains of 
pottery and implements in stone, bone, 
and metal, have been recently discovered 
in several lakes in Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Scotland Lacustrine deposits, in Geo- 

logy, are the deposits at the hot tom ol | 

LA'DY-BIIID or LA'DY-COW, In Unto ! 
mologj, small beetles with red or jellow ’j 
wing-cases marked with black spots, belong- 1 - 
in g to the genus Coccmella They, as well j, 
as their l.irv«e, feed on aphides or plant lice. : 1 

LA'DY-DAY, the.25th of March, so called , | 
because it is the day of the Annunciation ! | 
of the Virgin Mary. j ; 

LADY’R-SLIPPER, a rare English orchid, 1 j 
the Ci/pnpediutn calcenlu* of botanists ; the j | 
labollum or middle petal is inflated and ! 
bears some remote resemblance to a slipper. | j 

LAGOON' (Inyone, a pool • Ital), a name ; > 
given to those i reeks, or shallow lakes, jj 
which extend along the shore of the Adn- 1 
atic, and which contain numerous small j 
islands . Veutce, for Instance, Is built on j 
sixty of them. Towards the sea the islets 
are secured by dams, n itural or ariiih iul. 

LAGOON ISLAND [See ATOM. ] 1 

LAGOl’HTHAL'MIA \layus, a hare, and 
opMhalmos, an eyo : Gfr.), In Med it me, a dis- 
ease in which the eyo cannot he shut It i 
may ariHe from various causes, hut tho most 
frequent Is a cicatrix, after a wound, ulcei , 
or burn. 

LAG'OPUS (iaptJs.ahare ; pout, foot : G> ), 
a genus of gallinaceous birds, belonging to 
the family of Tetraonidcp, and including the 
Ptarmigan and Red Grouse 

LAIR {layer: Ger.), among sportsmen, the 
place where tho door harbour by day. This 
term is also used to signify a placo where 
cattle usually rest under shelter; also the 
bed or couch of a wild beast 

LAIRD, a title of honour In the High 
lands, formerly equivalent to Lord, but now 
applied to a landed proprietor under the 
degree of knight. 

LAKE (iaeas : Lat.), a largo collection of 
inland water, having no direct communica- 
tion with tho ocean The largest lake on 
the old continent is the Caspian Sea, 700 
miles long, and 2uo broad. In North 
America, a series of magnificent lakes run 
into each other, tho largest of which. Lake 
Superior, is 640 miles long, and 150 broad. 
Ail tho great American lakes are of fresh 

water. Lake, In Painting, a flno rod 

colour, between carmine and Vermillion, 
it Is formed by precipitating the colouring 
matter from vegetable solutions, or cochi- 
neal, by means of alum or oxide of tin. 
There are cochineal and lac lakes, madder 
lake, &c. 

LAMAISM, the form of Buddhibm 
(. which see) prevalont.in Tibet. The Grand 
(Dalai) Lama, the successor of Sakyarsinha, 
or Buddha the founder of Buddhism, and 
who is believed to be animated by the per- 
fectly virtuous bouI of that holy man, resides 
D D 
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1 lit Teslm Lumbo, in the north of Tibet, and 
| I is undoubtedly one of the most honomcd 
hemgs living in the world. He in wur-hlp- 
pi d as a supernatural being hv hi- subjec ts, 
and is never to be seen but 111 the secret 
n < esses of his pal tee, where he sits cross- 
' legged on a cushion The people belli \t 
that the supreme divinity lies 111 him, tint 
' lit knows and sees everything in the deepest 
recesses of the heart, and that he no\er 
' dies, but that, 011 the dissolution of his 
mortal frame, 1ns soul enters into another 
body, in which he is born again, and in 
which he t 111 be discovered only by some 
among a favound i la-", of priosis The 
1 worship paid to linn b\ his loll veers con- 
sists in clamorous songs and players, in 
splendid processions, in the solemnisation 
of certain festivals, and in austerities prac- 
hsed by them The Interior priests are 
also called Lamas, and then tesldences 
L imageries , cm .ill their temples and sacred 
articles aie in-cubed the words 4 Ont Maul 
Pad. 11 1 om/ an invocation to Sake a, and 
supposed to signify * Hail to him ot tlio 
Lotus and Jewt 1 ’ fsikva is usually rcpie- 
seiilid H& holding a lotus flower with a 
j« m I m it These word- ate* continually 
in the- mouths of the devotees, and ate 
placed upon the cylinders, winch aie so 
mounted th.it tliev can tie made to revolve 
hv means ot a piece* ot siring Inside ate 
placed writtc 11 pi. iv eis, which are supposed 
to he re pc arc d every time the cylinder 
makes a re volution. There ate also piav lug 
mm limes turned hv a stream of water 
1 These consi-t likewise of revolving cylin- 
oets containing pi cyeis, and their rotation 
] is believed to redound to theheuelll of the 
iaiihtul There arc* two pnritlpa! sects of 
Lamas, those* who wear red mitres and 
those who wear yellow The yellow-mitred 
1 /mins hai e, lnmevcr, driven the red mitres 
out of Tiber, ‘mil the latter arc* now only to 
b< found m Sikkim and Bhutan, amongst 
the Himalaya- 

LAAPBD AGISM (lambdal\i*mo ,, from 

1 lambda, the* Greek l), a f mlt in spe iking, 

I 1 vv inch consists I11 too much stress being laid 
1 1 on the piouimeiation of the letter l 

LA-MUDOI'DAL (tambdm ides, from lamb- 
tin, the Greek l, and cm/os, form : Gr), In 
Anatomy, an epithet for a suture of the 
occiput 

LA1IEI/UB ( Lat ), in Natural History,' 
. thm p!atc*s i 

I L A M K NT A 'T IONS ( lamentatio : Lai ), ft 

1 canonical hook of the Old Testament, .vnt- j 
ten hy i lie prophet Jeremiah Tii first f<»ui 1 
chapteis of the Lamentations ate ,n abm - 1 
darv, every verse or couplet beginning w ith 
1 one of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
i iu the alphabetical order. 

LA'MLdS ( Lat ), the name given by the 
1 Romans to evil spirits, who, they supposed, 
assumed the shape of handsome women, 

1 but chauged themselves into ugly shapes 
whenever they chose. They could take out 
!, and replace their eyes, and amongst other 
j evil deeds they devoured children. 

I LAM 'IN A (a thin plate: Lat ), a layer 
I coat or thin plate ; applied to the plates 

. of minerals, bones, Ac. In Botany, 

the broad or spreading part of a petal as 


distinguished fiom the* tube or claw AIrci 
! the* broad part of a leaf as distinguished | 
j from 1 hi* stalk — -In Mineralogy, a plate j , 

or thin piece* of metal Laminac, inn 

Anatomy, tin* two plates or tables of the 1 1 
skull j 

LAM'INABLE (Riune dmv), an epithet | 
foi a metal wind) mav lit extended by puss- 1 
mg it between steel or loudened cast-iron | 
lolieis I 

I. \ M'M \S-liAY, a festival c elebrated on 
tin* Hist of August b\ the Roman Catholic 
church. In memory of St Peter’s Imprison- 
ment Tills word has bee a derived from 
I amb-mass, on nc count of the custom, oh 
«oiveil 111 some places, of bringing a lamb 
dive into the* church cm tins day dui mg 
nn-s : also from Loaf-mu**, considering it , 
a thanksgiving day for the first fruits of 
tin* corn, «fcc 

LAM'PASor LAM' IMflRS (him pus, a ton h : 
Gr),n swelling In the palate of a hotso’s 
mouth Tt is so called, because cured by 
burning with a lamp ot hot lion 
LA.MP'BLAOK, a colour procured from 
the soot of a lamp, or rather, a line soot 
formed by the condensation of the smoko 
ot burning pilch, or some* resinous sub- 
si line iu a chimney tot initiating lu a cone 
of < loth 

LAM'PKKY, 11 genus of cel-like fishes, 
wind* adhere tlrmlv to imks and other 
bodies by the* suctorial mouth They foim 
the* genus Petromyzon of ic lithy ologl-ts 
Their bones are cai tilaglnous, and they are 
(hstitureof tin- at the fore put r of the body 
They aie considered a deln icy, and are m 
seison In the months or Mann, April, and 
M ly Thtee species have been taken 111 
British m ers (See Phi uomy/ON ] 

LAM PI 'R1 DAi (fu?///)/ir/*., a glovv-w'otni 
Gi ), a family of soft skmm*d sonic 01 11 
berth s, in one div isloii of w im h 1 lie Uinaic 
Is luminotiR [Sec* Glow-worm ] 

LA'NATK lluvatu **, funnelled with wool . 
Lat ), in Botauv, cciveic*d with a substance 
like c tilled halts , as a Innate leaf o'* stem 
LAN'GAHTKR, GllANCh.Lf.OK OK ‘11th 
DUCHY ok, the o llleer before* whom, or his 
| depuly , the 1 out l ot the* du< by of Laiuastc 1 
Is held The office* lias lorur been a since tire, 1 
I Its salary is 4000( per annum. Its holder 
has a seat. In the 1 ablnot , 

LAN'CBOLATE 1 lanceolatun, from Inner n, j 
a lance • Lot ), In Botanv, oblong anil gradu- , 
ally tapering towards each exti emity , as, a 
lam rotate leaf. 

LA'VCERS (same denv.),n body ot men 
armed with long lames, and mounted on 
swift horses. They w r ere flrst employed In 
Poland, hut are now common in other 
countries In the* British army there are 
five regiments of lancers l 

LA'NOET (lana tte ♦ Fr.\ a two-edged Bur- j 
gleal instrument, used in bleeding, opening 
tumours, &c. 

LAND iGer t, in Geography, the Bolld 
matter which constitutes the fixed part of 
the surface of the globe, as distinguished 

from water. Land, in seamen’s language, , 

makes part of several compound terms • 
thus, to make the land Is to discover land | 
from sea, as the ship approaches It. Land- 
locked Is whetr jmd lies all round the ship 
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| ho t lint no visible point is open to Hit* sei 
I 1 if at am lior in buch a place, sin* is said to 
ride l.tnd-lockt d, and is considtied baft 
from wind and tide. A laud mink i-> hii\ 
mount. on, rot k, steeple, tree, Ac., that m.iv 
i seivc to make Lhc land known at sea, and 
thus direct tdiips passing in how to st« er, 
so as to a\ old rot ks, biioalh, whirlpools, Ac 
Ttie land in shut tv, when another point of 
land hinders tin sight of that lioin winch 
tlm ship tame The ship lies land to, when 
she Ik -o far from short* that it tan only be 
} list dist erned Land-turn is a wind that in 
almost all hot countries blows, at certain 
times, fioiu the tdioro in the night. To set 
llit- land is to see by the compass how it 
I >eai s i r< nil the ship A land-bn ize is a cur- 
1 1 nt of air w'hlch, in many parts within the 
tropic-, paitluii.il ly in the West Indies, 
icguhnlv sets from the land towards the 
si \ dm mg the night, and this even on op- 
po-iu pointbof tiic coast Tiie land radi- 
itt ln*at nun h more laphlly than the hi a, 
uni roiiKetiueutly the air upon it becomes 
1 1 < itlc i and more dense than that over t lie 
sei It. thtiefore, presses upon and takes 
i'n pi «e of the latter wliuli ascends. This 
proi is*- w ill take plai e as long as the radia- 
f ioii goes on lJy daj the reverse process 
take « pi ice b\ reason of the gi eater heating 
oi the air ovei the land 

l. \M)AU', a co.u h which sepal ates at. t lie 
lop, so as to form an open carnage It de- 
rm s its name from the place in Germany 
v\ he it* it was oitguially inside. 

!. VND'GRAVE ( la ndgraf, land-count* 
t.n j, a title assumed by Home German 
i on 1 1 1 In the 12th century, to distinguish 
till III Horn the counts under their jurisdie- 
t ion 

UMl'lM. (invdnny Ger), in Archltec- 
i hi i, the llrst pirtol a Hour nt the head of 
a tliglit of sinus 

GAND'SLIP, the sibling down of a con- 
i iderable tract ot land from a more elevated 
pi ice, on account ot an earthquake, of 
hung undermined by water, Ac 
LAND'WA I’l i.K, an oillcer of tin* Cus- 
tom-house, whose duty it is, upon landing 
uuv mertinndise, to examine and take ail 
account of i hi various articles. 

LAN IV W MI it (land gutiid : Ger), the 
miln la of Pi ussia and Au»ti la. 

L\N'GRKL SHOT or LAN'GRAGB, a 
P ii tic ular kind of shot used at sea for dis- 
abling the sails and tigging of an enemy’s 
ship 1 1 consists of two bars of iron, which 
me joined in the middle by a chain or 
shackle, that it may be tin* more easily put 
; Into the gun, and half a bull of iron at eai li 
i end : it does great execution among the 
i I enemy's i igglng. 

I LANGUAGE (langage : Fr), the faculty 
of ar‘ iculate speech is one of the nun ks by 
w lilt h man is distinguished from the brutes. 
As to the origin of speech several tlicoiies 
have been proposed, but that beems the 
' most probable which assumes it to be the 
1 result of a mental instinct, from being 
given to it by the intellect. The study of 
! languages, comparing one with another so 
ns to ascertain the principles common to 
! all, and the pilnciples distinctive of each 
I slass or family, has been pursued on a la- 
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| Lion.il system only of late years, and though 
I something lias been done in regard to truo- 
| ing the glow tii and relationship of tongues, 
| mm h rem mis to be effected before the 
I si ml) ran lake its place amongst other 
I sciences. Aftu inv obligating the grammars 
[ <>f tie best known tongues it li.es been pro- 
posed to divide them into time families, 
viz the Aryan, Semitic, and '1 u ran bin, 

; eai h containing various languages, dead 
and living The Aryan family embraces 
the Sanscrit, Ci 11 h . lt.ilu , lie lie me, Teuto- 
nu, and other ltuguagcs The Semitic 
division compielii nils the Arabic Hebrew 
ui.d S\ ri:ic witli their cognate loiigut'B. To 
tiie not t belli division of the Turanian 
family belong the Mongolian, Turkish, 
Finnish, and other languages, whilst in 
the southern division of that family aro 
placed the Malayan and many little known 
eastern tongues. 

LAN'GUEL) ( lan due , the tongue . Ft ), It 
Heraldry, an epithet for tiie tongue of an 
auliii il, represented of a different tincture 
from the body. 

L\NGPKNTE {Hal), a musical term, 
siguii v ing that the passage Is to be per- 
formed softly or languishing!? 

LAN'J A It I>, a short piece of rope or line, 
fastened to sevei il pm lions of a ship’s ng- 
gmg, Ac , and moving to secure them in 
their places ; but more* especially those used 
to extend the* shrouds and stays of the 
mast-. 

LANIG'EROUS (hunger, flcece-bcaring: 
Lat ) or LAN UG LNOUS.nn epithet applied to 
such tieeH us heir a woolly or downy sub- 
stauet.HUch as the catkins of willows, Ac. 

LA'NIUSia huti her t from lanw, I te.n to 
pieces: Lat ), in Ornithology, a genus ot pas- 
seiiue birds, known as Shrike* or butcher- 
birds, bo called from the Bav.ige manner in 
which they ttml their prey ,whu li consists of 
small birds They have straight bills with 
a tooth on each inaudible) at the extremity, 
like ot her i ientirostres, anil a tongue jaggi d 
at euh end The species best known In 
England are the Great Shrike i Law us Lc- 
c ulnt or ) and tiie Red-baikeil Shi ike ( Lanina 
Culluno). The slirikeB imitate part of the 
songs of other birds near them. They have 
aiipiired one of these common names from 
tin habit they have of h inging up their 
prey (mire, frogs, small birds, Ac ) upon a 
thorn, or wedged in a forked branch, as a 
butc hi r hangs up his meat. This is fot tho 
convenience of tearing the food in pieces. 

L ANNE it, the Fulco luiuinus of orni- 
thologists, a bird of prey which inhabits 
the south of Europe. In size It Is between 
the Peregrine and the Gy r falcon. Tho 
male, which is smaller, is called the 
Lanneret 

LANS'y 17ENETS (htndes knecht, a country 
Inil : Ger.), German iufaiilry, raised by the 
emperor Maximilian, to oppose that of the 
Swiss, in the fifteenth century. 

LANTERN ( lanteme : Fr.), in ArCliltec- 
tuie, an erection, either square, circular, 
elliptical, or polygonal, on the plan ; placed 
on the top of a dome, or over an apartment, 
to give light. 

LANTERN-FLY, a lmmopterous insect 
of South America, of the genus Fulgora, 
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staid to emit a strong phosphoric light fiom 
some part of Its head ; hut the existence of 
I this property has been denied 

LAOC'OON, a celehi.itcd relic of Greek 
I sculpture .executed In marble bj Agesandu 
and Ins two sons, Poljdoitts and Atlieuo- 
| doniR, the tliree mo-t celebrated artists at 
I Rhodes This fine production of antiquity 
was found at Rome In the palace of Titus, 

! In the beginning of the 10th rt ntiirv, and 
! Ir now lu the Vatu* in Museum at ltomo 
i Laocoon. a priest of Kept line, is icpie- 
| sen ted, with lifs two soils, rm eloped in ibe 
folds of two monstrous sci pent s , and the 
i whole displays the most thorough know* 
i , ledge of anatom.\ , of charm ler, and of ideal 
1 pei fectum The story of the serpents issu- 
ing from the sea, and strangling the priest 
whilst sacrificing a bullock, and twining 
round the sons, is told bj Virgil in the 
I &e< ond book of the Shield 
; LAP'IDAllY ( lojndanu s i elating to 
stones. Lat ), one who polishes and en- 
gines stones This is cilei led bj ine.ins 
of friction pi od tired by wheels of \arions 
imctoiiuls, according to tlie natme of tin* 
stone to be worked Thus diamonds rc- 
I quire w heels of soft steel , mints, sapphires, 
and topa/es, copper wlieels ; enieiahh.rtine- 
thj >-ls, ,tc , leaden w ii(*i Is— worked w it it oil 
imd various powileis — The teun is also 
applied to a virtuoso skilled in the natme, 
kinds, Ac , of piecious stones, or n iner- 
• li.int who di lls in lliem — Lapidary 
HTibR, that winch is propc*r for inmiii- 
mental or otlu'i inscriptions, requiring 
terseness, compactness, and elegance 
LA'FIS (Lai ), m Roman Anliqiiit}, a 
mile , because,, it eteiv mile, a stone (lapis) 
was erected, with the distance from Rome 
in.ii keel upon it Thus r< ntcsnnu* lapis, or 
cenltsimuvi (ail cuilaimnm laputrni. If 
written in full), meant one* hundred miles 
fimn that di} The use of milestones lias 
i been adnptc d )>} all the nations of model n 
I IS u rope 

! LA'l'lS LA'/TLI, a blur mineral, < on- 
I Mstlng clnoily of silica and alumni. i, with a 
little soda, and sonic pec uliar < omhtiMlion 
• of sulphur, to winch its colour is considered 
due. It Is often sprinkled with yellow 
Pi rlteB, and Is found in masses or nodules 
1 1 , was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pigment called Uluia- 
i marine (wide h see), uutil anew method of 
preparing this was discovered 
LA'PIS MARMO'ItEUS (marble stone: 
Lat.), in Archaeology, a marble stone in 
Westminster Hall, in the midst ot which 
■ Btood a ehtdr in which our kings anciently 
| sat at their coronation The courts of 
j Chancery and King’s Bench weru elected 
, o\er tills stone 

1 LAPSE (Inputs, a slipping: Lat), In Ec- 
clesiastical Law, an omission on the part of 
the patron to present to a benefice within 
J Bix mouths after In is vacant, upon which 
default the ordinary lias a right to collate 
1 to it. If the ordinary neglect to present 
for six months, t lie right of presentation 
passes to the metropolitan ; and if the me- 
tropo'itan neglect for Bix months, to the 

i crown. Lapsed Legacy, one which falls 

or is lost by a lapso; as where the legatee 


dies before the testator, or where a legacy 
is given upon a future contingency, and 
flic legatee dies before the contingencj 
happens If the legatee who dies before 
the testator he a child of the latter, and j 
leave issue , the legacy does not lapse, but i 
goes to t lie issue— unless this Is prevented 
by a clause in the w ill. I 

LAP' wing, or Pre-wit. theFawcHM* ms- J i 
tutu*, of ornithologists, a British bird allied : 
to the ploveis The joungones are covered t 
with a thick down when the*} are hatched ; 
and at the approach of dangei they squat 
(low’ll, while the mother tries to draw off 
the attention of the intruders, hytluttcilng 
about with cries of pain, and oven running 
along the giound as If lame. . 

LA R 'HOARD, a teun for the left-hand 
side oi a ship, when looking towards the j 
stein or iiead, opposed to starboard. As 1 
senous mistakes are likely from the reseiii j 
blance m sound between the words larboard 1 
and st irbonrd. port is now generally used 1 
instead of the forme’ i 

LAIl'GENY tlalmcnunm, highway rob- 
bery JmI ), hi Law , the felonious and 
fraudulent faking away tins goods or pm- 1 
perty of another without, ills consent 
L.ircenj was formal} dnldcd into grand 
and petto the former being the stealing ot , 
an artiile over the value of one shilling, 
ami the latter not over that siim , but this, 
w i tli olhei di*d motions, lias been abolished 
In ct rtain cases, however, in wide h without 
great rigour it would be dlflli ult to prose r\ o 
pioperty, the punishment of larcen} lias 
been made very severe. 

LAIK’H (lartx Lat I, a well-known deci- 
(1 1 1 ous-leafed coniferous tree, tho Lanx 
Kunopaai of botanists It. abounds with 
resm tnnn which turpentine is obtained 
Jts timber Is very strong and remarkably 
dm able when exposed to t ho weather. 

| Simil.it timber Is } lolded by two North 
1 American species, the black larch and red 
Jaich 

LA 'It ES (Lat), in Antiquity, tho domestic 
oi household gods among tho Romans, 
winch thetamil} honoured as their protoc- 
tois They woic images of wood, stone, or \ 
metal, and gcueralls stood upon the hearth * 
In a kind of shrine There were also Lares 
of the city, couiitr} , &c 

LAlt'GO and LARGIIET'TO (Hal), musi- 
cal terms directinga slow movement. Largo 
Is one dcgiee quicker than grave, and two 
degiees quicker than adagio. Larghetto is 
ono degree quicker than largo. 

LARK (lerche Gcr), birds of the genus 
Alanda The sky-lark, or lavroek (Aland a 
arrensis), whh h is the most harmonious of 
this inusnal family, commences its song 
early in the spring, continues It during the 
whole summer, and is ono of those few 
birds that r hant whilst on the wing. When 
it first i lses from the earth, its notes aro 
feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how- 
ever, they gi.tdually swell to their full torn*, 
and long after it Is lost to the sight it still 
continues to charm the ear with Its melody. 

It mounts almost perpend! cularly, hut de- 
scends in an oblique direction, unless 
threatened with danger, when it drops ilka 
a stone. The woodlark, Alanda arborea, Is 
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distinguished by Its smaller size atul less 
distinct colours. It Is generally found near 
the borders of woods, perches on trees, and 
sings during the night, so as to be some* 

I times mistaken for the nightingale There 
: are two or three other species, hut they are 
very inferior us songsters to the before- 
mentioned. 

' LAIlK'SPUIi, the name of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Delphinium (allied to the 
; ranunculus and columbine) of which there 
j are numerous species Many of these are 
l common In our gardens, whero they aro 
; cultivated for the beauty and hi llliuut col- 
ours of tiielr flowers 

I LA'KUH (Lat ; from /area; <7r). In Ornl- 
tholoirj, a genus of seabirds with long 
wings and webbed feet, well-known as 
(lulls. Mauy species frequent our coasts, 
and of these the Larue canust is the < om- 
l monest It feeds on fish and can Ion, is 
J very voracious, and when frightened dls- 
! c hai iron the contents of the maw 

L \ It'V \ (a mask : Lot.), in Entomology', 

I the giubor caterpillar state of an insect; 

, the stage in the metamorphosis of au in- 
set t which it assumes on issuing from tho 
| egg, and before it becomes a pupa. The 
1 ter m is also applied to the early Btage of 

| lower animals Lauva, among tho an- 

! i lent. Romans, a spec tie, often represented 
under tho form of a skeleton, or an old man, 
with shorn lot ks and a long heird, and 
tarrying an owl on his hand 

LARYNHO rsOOl'B ( lurugx , tho throat;and 
eropeo, I see, ( Jr), an instrument for ex nn- 
Ining visually tho parts within the larynx 
It consists of a concave reflecting mirror, 
its centre perforated with an aperture 
tin ough which the surgeon looks. This Is 
held before Ins eye, by means of a handle 
wli it h is grasped bv the teeth A column 
of light from a lamp placed in a suitable 
position imeflected fimn the minor, and 
1 thrown into the paiient’s open mouth, 
whilst a metal speculum is lntiodmed 
theiein, and held above the larwix Am 
'mage thrown upon t lie metal speculum is 
dearly seen by the surgeon looking 
through the perforation in tho minor be- 
fore his e\o. 

I j A ll Y N (■» OT'OM Y (htrunx, and trmnn, \ 

, cut: Gr ), in Surgery, the operation of c ut- 
l ting the larynx or windpipe, for assisting 
obstructed respiration, or removing foreign 
bodies 

LA'RYNX (larugx : Gr), an oigan of the 
l voice, being a cartilaginous cavity which Is 
connected with the windpipe, and on the 
| size and flexibility of which depend the 
powers and tones of t lie human voic e Tin 
superior opening of Liu larynx Is called the 1 
glottis 

LASCAR', in the Hast Indies, a natlvo sea- 
man 

LAS'SITUDE (lassthulu, woarineM • Lat), 
among Physicians, a mm hid sensation of 
languor which often precedes disease. 

LAST ( hlcrstun , lo load : Sax.), a measme 
or weight of difl’eient amount in different 
places, and with regard to different arti- 
cle's It Is, however, genet ally estimated at 
4000 lbs. 

LATEEN' SAILS, triangular sails with 


very long yards, much Inclined to the horl- j 
eon. They are frequently used by xebecs, ! 
polacres, settees and other Teasels navi- 
gated in the Mediterranean. 

LATENT HEAT (latens, lying hid : Lot.), 
an expression formerly employed under an , , 
erroneous theory to signify heat In combi- ; 
nation. In distinction from ttemtible heat ; 
the portion of heat which Beenis to dlsap J 
pear when a body changes its form from the 
solid to the fluid, or from the fluid to the ■ : 
aeriform state, &c. [See Heat.] i I 

LAT'ERAN OOUN'OILS, councils hold | 
in the basilica of the church of 8t. John , 
Laterati, at Rome. Eleven have been held ! 
In this basilica, four of which aro con- 
sidered by the Roman Catholics as general. 
This churelt derives its name from the Ro- 
man family of the LaUrani, who had on Its 
site a palace which was seized by Nero, and 
made* an imperial residence. 

LAT'EKITE (later, a brick: Lat), a red 
brlck-like rock, composed of alumina and 
oxide of Iron. It occurs between layerB of 
ha-alt in volcanic countries. 

LATEItl'TIOUS (same dertv.), of a brick- 
red colour. 

LATEX (juice: Lat ), in Botany, the ela- 
borated or descending Bap, a granular fluid 
which flows along tubes tailed laticiferous 
vessels 

LATH ( lertta : Sax.), In Carpentry, along 
thin piece of wood, nailed to the i afters of 
a wall or roof to receive the plaster oi 
covering 1 

L AT1IE, an engine used In turning wood, 
Ivory, and other materials A term ap- 

plied in Kent to part of a county, containing 
thiee or four hundreds 

LATICLA'VE (lotus clavus • Lot.), the 
broad purple stripe which the Roman sena- 
tots and patric ians were allowed to wear on 
t lie toga 1 

LAT'IN, the language spoken by the an 
cient Roman*, or r he inhabitants of La- 
tf urn, from which it derives its name. 

LiT'ITAT (he links: Lat), In Law, a 
wilt formerly used in personal actions 
w here the party hud to be arrested in any 
other county than Middlesex. It derlted 
us name from a supposition or Action that 
the person concealed himself, and could not 
he found in Middlesex, the county whne 
the court sat. 

LAT'ITUDK (latitudo, breadth : Lat.), iu 
Geography, the distance of anyplace from 
the equator, measured in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, upon tho meridian of that 
pi cee It is either north or south, accord- 
ing as the place is situated on the north or 

s« mth side of the equator. In Astronomy , 

tho distance of a star noi th or south of the 
ecliptic 

LATITU DINA 'RIAN (same dertv.), one 
who admits a latitude in belief and iu the 

interpretation of the Scriptures. In a 

general sense a tatltudiuarian ts one who 
is not restrained by pietise settled limltsin 
opinion 

LATRI'A (latrela, divine w’orshlp: (h ), 
the highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
Rod . distinguished by the Roman Catholics 
fiom dulia, or the Inferior worship paid to 
saints 
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I LATHO'BITE, a mineral of a pale red 
i colour, massive or crystallized : found In 
1 an Island near cbo Labrador coast. It Is a 
! silicate of alumina, with lime, potash, and 
oxide of manganese. 

LAT'TEN {Union: Fr 1, plates of brass or 
1 bronze, reduced to different till* knesses, 

I according to the uses for which thev are 
I Intended Tinned Iron Is sometimes called 
latten. 

, LAUD'ANUM ( lavdo , I praise : Lot , from 

Its excellent qualities), in Medlcine.a liquid 
preparation of opium. 

1 LAUDS (laudo, 1 praise: 7,«n, in the Ito- 
, man Catholic < hurcli, pra\ ers formei h said 
1 at da\ break, hut now joined to matin* 
i , LAITNOE FfSTl, or KANO LAUJNCK, the 
I name given to two spe< >rs offish belonging 
to the genus Avimodutes, w Inch are taken 
1 ! upon the British coasts The\ lnm them- 
selves in the sand when the tide i elites, and 

I me due out by tin' fishermen for b.ur 

LAUNCH, a pai tic nhir kind of II if boat, 

| , usid In umlei i tinning tin* rabies of shi]*s 
1 It is the Incest of a iim n -of-war’s boats 
| LA Ult VCILE, a natural coder of exo- 
genous tiees, having flow ers w itlmut pi t iK 
and antliers which open by recui ved v live s 
to set the pollen free. Most of the spec les 
are aromatic and fragrant. To this older 
belong the Cisnamov, Camphor, and Kas- 
hafrah trees, as well as the Laurels [See 
Lauruh 1 

LAU'liEATE (loureatus, crowned wltli 
laurel - Lat\ In England the poet-la urente 
was formetlj an officer of the royal hoti-e- 
| hold, whose business was to compose » 

! birth-day ode for the monarch, and another 
! for the new year. These obligations hn\ e 
been dispensed with : and the honour of the 
I 1 imeateship, with the salary, is now- ghen 
■ ns the reward of high poetic genius, 
j L ATT REACTION (Rame tier tv ), in the 

Scotch universities, tlic* acr of taking the 
j degrc*e of master of arts, which the stu- 
i dents are permitted to do after four years’ 

I study 

I LAURENT! AN STSTBJf, In Oeologt. a 
, series of palnwoic strata of considerable 
I thickness, forming the oldest known strata 
i of our globe Thev have been found In 
Rent land, the United States, and Canada, in 
which colony they occupy an area of 200,000 
| square miles. They consist chiefly of meta- 
i in irphlc rocks (gneiss, quartzites, and 
schists), and are traversed bv numerous 
i dykes of granite, sjenito and greenstone. 

I I Tt was supposed that thev were destitute of 
i organic remains, but a few invertebrate 

fossils (a coralline and some rhl-opodous 
j shells) have been recent I v discovered in 
their limestones This system, which do- 
, rives Its name from the river fit Law-rcnce, 
j lies under two other formations of similar 

I j character (the Labrador and Huronian 

I I noiies) both older than the Silurian. 

1 1 LATJ'TtUS (Lat), in Botnm, a genus of 
1 1 plants belonging to the nat ord Lanracece. 

I Lauras nolnhs, the sweet bay tree, a 

]' native of Italy, but cultivated in our gar- 
I dens and shrubberies as a handsome eicr- 
1 gtvn. It Is the laurel which was sacred to 
i . Apollo, and was u>-ecl for gu lands 
I i LA'VA, the melted matter that flows 
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from volcanoes, and solidifies to stone. 
Basalt Is ancient lava. 

IiAVAN'DULA (from low, I wash : Lot., 
from its being anciently used in baths and 
fomentations), in Botany, a genus of plants, 
nat. ord Lnbiatw, containing the Lavandula 
Rpica, or common lavender, a plant cult! 
vated In our gardens on account of the fia- 
grance of its flowers The essential oil, ob- 
tained from it bv distillation, is of a bright 1 
yellow colour, of a verv pungent taste, and j 
possesses. If carefully distilled, the fra- | 
granre of the lavender in perfection. i 

LAW Oai - Fr ), a bod} of rules applicable 
to a ghen subject: also, a simile one of J 
tbo«e rules The term has, therefoic, a cot- I 
lective and a particular meaning Whenever ! 
cert i'n e\ents invariably follow certain 
antecedents, w-o use Die w-ord fair meta 
phoncally, to i x press this Invariable t 
sequence Thus we kij the law of aiart- 
tatum, the law* of motion, Ac In its 
stmt sense, law is * a comm mo issued by 
a su pci ior, imposing an obligation on an 
infeiior.’ Human law Is comprehended ' 
under several heads —The law af nation s 
comprises the rules respected bv the mu- 
tual consent of Christian nations, but 
si Idotn voluntnrih infringed, and when j 
In ft inged, considered to requite reparation. 
They relate to t he Intercourse of nations in , 
pern e, the grounds of just war, the limits 
of lawful hostility, the rights of conquest, 
the privileges of ambassadors, Ac Pontine 
or municipal law isaruleof civil conduct, 
prescribed by the supremo pow-er In the I , 
state, commanding what Is right, and pro- I 
hlbiting what is wrong; It comprehends 
the duties of individuals towards the com- 
munity, and towards each other Some- 
times laws are enacted to explain other 
liws, sometimes to suit particular emer- 
gencies. Municipal law Is In some eases 
supposed to have the immediate sanction 
of heaven Thus, In Mohammedan govem- 
t incuts, the code of law ts found altogether, 
or principally, In the Koran. The Hindoos ; 
also, ami some other nations, pretend to are- j 
llglmis sanction for tlielr laws. Homan law , , 
as collected and digested In the pandects , I 
code, and institutes of the emperor Justinian, 1 
Is the great foundation of most of the laws 
used In the states of modern Europe, and 1 
constitutes the ciml law, which In England 
Is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical matters. J 
Canon low consists of the rules framed by , 
the Christian church for its own spiritual 
guidance In Roman Catholic times, it 
consisted of edlctB of popes, decrees of > 
councils, and authoritative declarations of 
fathers and doctors of the church. The 
canons of the Protestant church were 
emu ted In HUM The common law of England 
(in contradisttm th»n from civil law, and 
ft em equity) consists In a certain portion 
of our Jaws, relating to a definite subject- 
matter, and administered in rourts which 
follow cettalu rules of evidence and modes 
of procedute. But. used In lontradlstlnc- 
tion from statute law , which Is of positive 
enactment. It means the ancient customary 
law. asset forth hi the writings of the rally 
jurists and In the reported judgments of t h« 
bench. Blnce, in its popular sense, emu 
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1 mon Uw is opposed to oquity and eccle- 
siastical law. It comprises the wholo of both 
. I civil and criminal law, as administered 
, by courts having trial by jury, with all 
subjects which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the common law courts of West- 
minster Hall, and the various jurisdlc- 
tlons, not exercising equitable authority, 
throughout the country Equity w,ts no 
doubt originally a jurisdiction of a reme- 
dial character to moderate the rigour of 
legal judgments, according to the conscien- 
tious opinion of the judge; but, at present. 
Its rules are as arc urate I y laid down by pre- 
cedents as those of e ommon law. Maritime 
law is that whh h relates to harbours, ship*, 
ami sailors Martial law is that prot burnt d 
by authority of parliament, on an emei- 
goncy of rebellion, invasion, or lnsuircc- 
tion ; it puts under the cognizance of courts- 
martial a variety of matters not ordinarily 
appertain Ing to them, that they may ho 
tried in a summary way , and I* generally 
at < ompanled by the power of arresting, dt - 
tabling, and summarily trying suspected 
persons Military laic Is that administered 
by r ourts-mat tial under the auiboilty of 
pai 1. ament, the inut iny act, &c. 

LAWN (luum : Fr ), a superior kind of 
lim.ii < loth It was formeily made only In 
Frame and Flanders, but at present the 
lawn manufactuie Is brought to gttat per- 
fertioti in Scotland and Ji eland, where It 
bids fair to rival our foreign competitors 

LAY t laxkos , ftoin hw8, the people lit ), 
an epithet in e< cleslastical law for wluit be- 
longs to the people. In contradistinction 
from that which belongs to persons in ol- 
der* The term is used also by clcigymen 
and lawyers, to indicate persons not belong . 

lug to tin ir respot live piofossums. Lay | 

Hhothkrs and Lay Kihtkun, in the Komati 
Catholic chinch, aie such as perform tin | 
secular and servile offices m a monasteiy 
i or convent.- — Lay Corporation, any <<»r- 
poialion or body wlinii consists of lay- 
, men, created for some temporal purpose: 
j sue h ns < haritnhle corporations, winch are 
jousli luted for the perpetual dl*tnbution 
of the free alms of the founder — -L ay 
Per, lands held in fee of a lay lord, as 
| distinguished from those limls which be- 

; long to the chuuh. Lay Iupuopria- 

. tion, the Impropriating or applying the 
' re venues of the thurch to the use of a 
, las man. 

LA Y'EH (tamer, pressed down • Ger\ In 
Horticulture, a young shoot or twig bent 
down and covered wrilli mould, for growth 
I or propagation. This operation Is per- 
1 foimed by slitting or notching the branches, 

: or by twisting them, and then laying them 
j under the mould, the ground being first 
made very light. After being laid, they 
are watered. Tlio slitting or note lung ob- 
structs the return of the sap from the 
leaves, and causes Its at cumulation at the 
wounded part, when roots ate produce *1 
In consequence of the efforts of natuie to 
perpetuate life 

LAY FIG'UKE, among Pain tens a stric- 
ture usually of wood made Lohiiiuue rudely 
tb* human foim It is provided with join is 
* i that It may be pul Into any attitude or 


posture. Its principal use is for adjusting' j 
drapery I j 

LAZARETTO dial), tin hospital for tho J 
reception of those afflicted w'ith contagious i ( 
diseases In some places, lazaretto* are set 
apart for tho observant e of quarantine. | 

LAZOnt LAKSO v »S>tt?i.), an implement em- 
ployed by the Spaniards of South Amenta 
for catching wild ai.imalB. It consists of a 
long and very strong rope made of raw’ 
hide, one end of which is attached to the 
saddle (for it is used when the man Is on 
horseback) and the other carries a small 1 
metal ring by which a nooso can be formed 1 
When it is about to be used the noose, with 
[ a diameter of Hbout tight feet, is whirled 
, round the head, and dexterously kept open 
The hunter gallops after his prey, and at tlx* 
proper moment thugs the noose so that it 
w'ill unerringly catch a hull by the horn., 
and with the aid of his well-broken horse 1 
stop It In full c tree r 

LAZTLl'I K, a mineral of a slight indigo- 
blue colour, generally gtanulur or oc’ciu- 
riug in small piece* not exceeding the size 
of a hazel-nut It I* found in narrow \ . 

traversing clay-slate 1 , with quartz, in Knz« 
burg, and consist* of alumina, silex, mag- 
nesia, lime, Hud oxide of iron 
LEAD (Iced: &<ur), in Mineralogy , a 
metal found in considerable qu unity and 
widely distributed, but seldom, if at all, 
in the pure metallic state It is of a t 
bluish-grey colour, and very In illiat. t when 
frtsh cut, but soon tarnishes fri m expo- , 
sure to the air. It i* the* softest and leist | 
elastic of all the metals; is easily flattened 
under tlie huniuu i , and Is due tile in a veiy 
greit degree, though much less so than 
gold It may easily be cut with a knife, 
and stains tho fingers bluish-guy when 
rubbed Its specific gtavity is 11 45 Lead 
fuse* at about t>00° Fuhr.nml remleisothc i 
more refractorv metalsfusible It bet mm * , 
fluid long before It is red-hot, tvlih li is the 
case with no other metal, exc t pt tin , aft c r 
melting. It very readily change’s to in 1 
oxide of a grey colour, which, il the flic* 
is Increased and the mas- i-, olteii stlireii, 1 
assuiucs a xellow, and aftei w uds a line , 
florid ml colout this i>, tin 1 utinunn cn com- j 
mon red lead of the 1 shops If the licit is ; 
rendered jet more intense. It runs into an ! 
oleaginous mas*, which, as It cools, bee ouies j 
of a vellow'isb or reddish colour, and is com- 
posed of a number of thin lamina) : till* is j 
litharge These sever* 1 substances have ' 
nothing of the appearance of tho metal j 
from which they are produced, yet, if a ! 
little mm-flltngs be added to tliem oxer j 
the lire, or some pieces of charcoal or any j 
other inflammable mattei be thrown into I 
them while they arc 1 hot, they become lead I 
again, their oxygen being removed by the 
combustible substance Ma^irot, the yel- 
i low' oxide of lead, is soluble 1 in many acids, I 
and forms salts, of wlihh the acetate and 
carbonate are the most Impoi tnnt, the latt< r I 
being, under the name of white lead, the 1 
basis of white oil-paint The sulphuret is I 
the most common ore of lead, and is tlm 
galena of nuneialogists It is roasted to 
I expel the sulphur, wide h is dtiveu off in 
tho shape of sulphurous acid Perfectly 
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1 puro water soon corrodes lead, the oxygen 
it contains In solution forming an oxide, 
and its carbonic »u id a rurbonato. But 
river, and other waters holding sulphates, 
and carbonates in solution, have no Midi 
effect , they cover its surface with a thin 
touting, which entirely protects It. As 
a portion of this coating is carbonate of 
lo.id,!! on oi /me pipes. In (onnection with 
it, may he a source of dangoi : the galvanic 
action causes alkaline mat ter to he evolved 
on the lead, which renders the oxide and t u- 
j houate soluble, and therefore In a state to 
! he injunous I’ei sons, like p'tintei'., whose 
| ti'ules require them to come \orv much in 
contact with propar itums <d this metal, 
sometimes suffer very severely ltom the 
1 etl< cLs of slow poisoning f »\ it 1 lie 
faniler** colic is a verv common and a 
i Very dreadful disease Also, the* acidity of 
i sour wines, Ac, is often most nefariously 
corrected with sugar of lead, a hlghlv poi- 
, sonous substance .Sulphured led hydrogen 
affords a most delicate test lor lead, since 

I It will blacken, or at least darken, any fluid 
, containing e*vi»n a minute quantity of a 

salt of lead in solution in lrt(»l there were 
3W lead mines worked in the United King- 
dom, and the quant it v of lend obtained fiom 
the ore raised during the year amounted 
to G r t,(iU tons of the value of 1,4 IV-' >5* 
— Lmrr kou Botrsmsti The common 
( hand lead weighs 11 lbs, and has about 20 
fathoms of line the de*ei>--ea lead weighs 
28 His. Tin* line is marked s pen illy at 
, 5, 7, 10, 13, 17, and 20, and the numbers 
J belwecm these* nre* called deep*, hence* they 
! ! say, ‘ Bv the mark 7,’ meaning 7 fathoms, 

I I ind • Bv the deep nmaning 9 fathoms 

; The common lead is heaved from the side . 

[ tin deep sen lead, fiom (lie fore-part of tin* 

| \(*ssel, and geneially win n the ship is 
j In* ived to 

j LKAFpS’cu* 1, an expansion of the bark of a 
j plant It consists of cellular tissue or paren- 
chyma through which \ oscular tissue in the 
form of veins, ribs, and nerves, r.tmiiv, the 
I wlmlebPingcovcied with epidermis through 
I which m most eases pass minute orilh c s, 

1 called stomata Loa\e*s are either sessile, 

• that is, diMTth scaled on the branch, m 
I prtlolate, that is, furnished with footstalks 
oi i*elioles The angle funned by tin* leaf 
i and the branch is called the axil, and here 
It is that new leaf-buds usually appear The* 
voting leaf Is generally protected by gome 
, sort of sheath called a stipule, which drops 
I off when the leaf has expanded. When j 
leaves fall annuallv, they are styled dccltl- 1 
, uouh, otherwise they are evergreen Thee 
, functions of leaves seem to he to expose 
i the sap to the air and light, whereby it be- 
1 comes . I iborated ami fitted for the forma- 
1 non of wood, new leave o, Ac. 
i LEAF'-B UD, tho nidlment of young 
| branches, made up of scales surrounding a 
minute axis, which directly communicates 
with the cellular tissue of tire stem Btl- 
i undated by light and heat, they form 
branches or, if arfillc ially re*move*d from 
tho plant, they serve to multiply the indl- 
v idual from which thev have becui taken 
■ LEUHJE (hei/c * Fr), a mensure* of 
length. The sea league Is three nautical oi 
I 1 


geographical miles, or tho twentieth of a 
degree . that is, about 3 45 English statute 
miles— Lkaoitk yhaue: Fr.; from Ugn, I 
bind: Lot), in Polities, a treaty of alliance 
between different states or parties, entered 
into tor the execution of some common 
euterpi ise It may heeijTe nsire or deleu stiv, 
oi both It Is offensive when the* e out ratt- 
ing parties agree to unite !u attacking a 
common cuemv , difiv^icc, when the par- 
ties agree to act m conceit in defending 
each other rgalnst an enemy. 

LK VK'MJh t/arA, a leak* <7er), In Com* 
mere*, an allowance*, intended to cornpe n- 
safe loi the lea kin c of casks, oi the waste 
oi ln,noi-> t*y leak I lie 

LK VP \KAK ihlmpari, to tump .Scar.). 
(See* BlfiSLvrn l ] 

I. ICASK (how /, to allow* f'r ), In Law, a 1 
demise of lauds oi tc Moments, genciallv in 
consider it Ion of lent or other anuual re- 1 
Mimpense, for a t« im of veils, for life, or 
at will The party letting the lands, Ac., 

Is called the lessor, and the party to whom 
they are let, the* li we Tin* Ic *ise* must he* 
loi a shorter term than that dining which 
w tint, is leased belongs to the lessor, since, if 
it tie for his whole* term. It Is not. a lease, hut 

an assignment Li<asr and Uki.i* \si , 

m our law, two deeds by which in ionium 
tlon a freehold estate in lands and tine 
incuts could he* conveved This fntiu of 
conveyance was originally devised by law 
yers as a means of v ,nct covveiftnn e Land 
yvas made over fr» lh<* purchaser bv bargain 
and sale for u vear tlds old not icqime 
l (‘gist 1.1 turn Then the purchase t received 
a release of all the vendor’s remaining 
Interest. The necessity for executing the 
lease for n vear has been aboll-ln d bv act 
of p*u 1 1 lllll nt 

LEASH (liasse, a string l'i ), In Kport- 
i lug, the* number thiee ; as i hush of hi ids, 
a. lea'll of greyhounds, Ac Vlso, a h*athe*r 
thong, t*\ vvhieh afalconei held Ills liaw'k 

LEATII'HK ( hitler ; (lei ), tin* prepared 
skins of animals Tanning lenders skin 
strong, tough, dur ihle, and often water- 
proof, and prevents its put redaction. In 
I inning, tin* skins are lhst c leaned of hair 
and cuticle* they arc* thin impregnated 
e‘ither wit li vegetable tan and extract, if 
tanned leather Is to be produced, or with I 
alum and other salts If tawed leathei , and 
sometimes the two processes of tanning 
and tawing are both employed Lastly, they 
me treated with oil, whit h is termed c ter/ p~ 
tug Thick sole leather Is tanned; white 
kid, for glovi*8. Is tawed, upper leather, for 
hoots and shoes, Js tanned and cut tied, 
flue* Turkey leather Is tawed, and after- 
wards Slightly tanned (Sec TANNING J 

LHAV'EN (leva, I make light Lot), n | 
piece of sour dough, used to ferment, ami 
tender light a much larger quantity of ! 
dough or paste. During the Severn days of 
tin* passover, no haven was permitted to ! 
he in the house's of flu* Jews i 

LKOTIHTEK'NIUM {Lai • from lertus, n I 
eoiicli ; ami sterna. 1 prepare), a religious 
cerc*mony, tis«*d by the ancient, Homans in 
times of great public calamity. It con- 
sisted In inviting the gods to an entertain- 
ment, then statues being taken down from 
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| the pedestals, laid on couches and placed 
at ladle, while the attendants gravely put 
! the viands to their lips, 

LKD'GEK, tho principal book used by 
merchants, in which every customer’s par- 
ticular uccouut is kept: that into which a 

summary of tho journal is tarred. 

LKDunit-niNKS, in Music, those hue-, added 
to the usual stave of live lines, when more 
are wanted lot notes .jm*i tiding or de- 
scending. 

LEE (lee: Ger), a sea term for the quar- 
ter opposite to th.it licm winch the wind 

conies Leo-hourd, a small platfoim of 

planks, whlih, hung let down into tho 
water on the lee-side of fl it bottomed boal-, 
opposes the tendemj ol the wind to dnve 

them to leeward. L< e-lureh , a Budden and 

violent loll ol the ship to leeward in a high 

sea. The lie s ide ol a ship Is the opposite 

ot that on wliuli tho wind blows when it 
ciosses Jiei toui sc, and which is caihdthe 

went he t aide Lee-shoie, a fahoi e on the 

let ->id»* of a ship Lei-luU , a tide running 

in the same duet Lion as that in which the 
wind blows - — Leeuuy, the deviation ol 
the course actually tun by the ship lioin 
the course steeled upon, the ship being 
genu ally impelled sideways as well as loi- 
w.iuis by the action ol tho wind ot cui- 

iv uLs Ln u'iud, pertaining to the quar- 

t»r towards which the wind blows Tho 
U mis leeu'uid and wtndtuod were given to 
the We»t Indian isiaudb, with xefeieiice to 
tin. n situation in a voyage liom tho polls 

ol Spam to Oai.hagena 01 I'ui lobello 

Undo the he of u ship, on the side of it 
opposite to that on which the wind blow's. 

Luui i the lee of the land, in ar tho bhoio 

whh h bn aka the lento of tin* wind. 

LEECH {lac <Suej (hieUiuuno] 
l M/\0V (hgo, 1 bequeath. Lat.>, tu Law, 
a bequest or silt by will of any pei-oiial 
ellocts; a leblameutHty gift of leal jno- 
pei ty being a deiUbe The pel son bequeath- 
in'; is called Lite testutvi, and ho to wlioiu iL 
is bequeathed tho Ugutee There is also a 
i< '•uituiry legatee, oi one to whom, after the 
. s< vend clevises oi bequests made by will, 

, the residue ol the testator’s estate and 
» Meets aie* given A ffi neral legacy is one 
hot refeiring to any particular tiling of the 
kind, us where a diamond ring, but not a 
paitlcul.n ring, is bequeathed A tpectjle 
legacy is a bequest of a pRiiieui.u thlug, as 
distinguishes! liom all olheis ol the same 
kind, as a bequest of ‘the diamond uug 
I which was given me by A.’ A legacy t s 
d, niuuttti ative when it is In Us naluie a 
I general legacy , but there i» a particular 
| lund pointed out to satisfy It. Gmeial 
I legacies are subject to aiateable abatement 
11 i he estate will not pay ull In full. But a 
I tspeujie legacy ts subject to no abatement, 
j except that which may bo requited by pay- 
I ment of debts A specific legacy may, 
however, bo adeemed , that is, taken away : 

I thus, If a parti i ulurhoioe is left to am one, 
j but is sold by the testator before his death, 
that legacy is adeemed, 11 loot in consols 
is bequeathed, hut it is aftei wards tians- 
lei red by tho testator to another stock, 

I that legacy also is adeemed. A tlemonsiiu- 
j live legacy doeB not ahute with the genera 
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legacies, and is not liable to ademption by i 
the non-existence or alienation of the fund ; 
pointed out foi satisfying it. if a general 
legacy is bequeathed, no certain time of 
payment being mentioned, the legatee will 
be on tilled to interest on his legacy from 
the expiation of a year after tbo death of i 
the testaior. That time is allowed an exe- 
cutor to ascertain it there he any debts, i 
and if a legacy has been paid, the legatee ] 
must relund, should it he necessary for | 
the payment of a dt bt, even though the 
year have expned When the legatee Is an i 
uiiant child of the testator, lie w ill be allow- ; 
ed interest for maintenance fiom the time 
ot tho death of the testator If the legai y 
given is payable .it a certain day, it must 
be paid along with interest from that day , 
but tho executor Is not bound to pay iL 
before the year Is expired, though the day 
mentioned is e&rllei than that tune. If the | 
legatee dies before tho testator, his h gaey 1 
lapses, unless he was a child of the testator i 
and has left issue. i 

LKG'ATE (legatua. Lat.), the pope’s am- 
bassador to foreign countries : usually 
ci the r a c ardiual or a bishop The power of 
a legate is sometimes given without the 
title, it was one of the ecclesiastical privi , 
leges ol iiaiglandfiom theism man conquest 
that no foicign legale should he sent here, ! 
unless tho king desired it upon smut extra- 
ordinal y emergency, as when a c a-e was 
too diltlc ult for tho English prelates. 

LEGATION ( legatw , au eiuhussy : Lat), 
a tei ui denoting tho body of official persons 
attached to au embassy, lienco sect clary , 
oj legation. 

LEGATO (tied, ltal ), in Music, a word 
used in au opposite sen^c to staccato, and 
implying that the notes of a movemeut or 
passage are to be performed in a smooth 
and gliding manner. 

LE'GENi) (leyenduin, to be read: Lad.), a 
book used m the ancient Roman Catholic 
churches, and containing the lessmiB which 
vveie to bo road. The wmd was afterwards 
employed to denote a t hionicle nr reglstei I 
of the lives of saints ; and as these histones , 
weio filled with ridiculous stories, the olT- 
spiing either of credulity or fraud, the 
name legend was given to improbable or 
me i edible fable-, (bat make pieteusioiiB to 

tiuth. Lkokm), the motto engraved 

upon medals, which differs from the tn- 
m option properly bo called Tho latter aig- 
uilles words placed on tho reverse of a 
medal in lieu of figures ; but the former, 
those loutitl the head or other figuro. 

EE'GERUKMAIH (light of hand: /V.), 
ti leks which, from the dexterity of the per- 
iormer, arc made to deceive tbeobseiver, 
and are called sleight of hand. 

LE'GIUN (Icgio: Lot.), In Homan Anti- 
quity, a body of soldiers in the Roman 
army, consisting of different numbers at 
different periods. In the war with Hanni- 
bal it was 5000; aftei this It w r as increased 
to, in some cases, 6000 or 62oo , but the 
cavalry always remained the same. The 
number of legions kept in pay together 
also differed accmdlng to times and occa- 
sions. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohoi ts, thirty maniples, or sixty centuries ; I 
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bonce, If the century always consisted of 
100 men, the legion would contain 8000. The 
I 800 cavalry attached to a legion were divi- 
i ded into ten turmtr or troops, and each troop 
into three decuner , or bodies of ten men 
each. Originally the legion was drawn up 
In three lines: the liastati , or first line, 
were yonng men in the flower of lift 4 , and 
were at first armed with spears (haste), 
whence the name : the pnncipes, or Hecond 
line, were men in the prime of life ; and the 
tnarn, or third line, were veteran soldiers 
, i To these were afterwards added the velites, 

I ! or skirmishers. Earh legion was, as It weie, 

I a separate army, having its cavalry and 
I light infantry, with the various warlike 
' engines then in use, and this anangement 
! h.id so many advantages that it was revived I 
! by (lie elder Napoleon, who even made his , 
legion to consist of t lie same numheras the j 
1 Roman His had the advantage of artil- I 
i lery. The 24 tribun imihtum were the chief 
ofllc ers of the legion, and Its prim I pal stan- 
dard was a silver or bronze eagle The 
legions were named according to the ordei 
in which they were raised, from then oom- 
niamleis (as the Clnudian legion), or from 
i Hie pi ue whcie they were stationed, 
Undit Augustus there were 25 legions, 

1 under Alexander Severus, 32. 
j 1 LEGION OP 1IONGUR, an order iustl- 
! 1 tilled hy Napoleon, while consul (May 11), 
jj 1802), for military mid civil merit It con- 
i' ! sis ted of d liferent gtades, as giand ctos-es, 

' crosses, commanders, oillccrs, and legnm- 
i i atles ; all of whom teceived pensions with 
! this mai k of distinct Ion After the rest ora- 
] tion of Louis XVI n., the ordi r underwent 
some modifications, and the number of its 

I I members was diminished. 

| LEGISLATURE' legis, of a law-, and lalta . a 
! pioposing : Lot ), that body in n state wlili h 
! is empowered to make laws. [See Oonsti- 
I tt t tion. Commons, Paiu.iamknt, &c] 

LEGITIMACY ( legitimus , lawful: Lat ), 

] in Politics, ill its strut sense, means the 
! accordance of an action or an Institution 
| with the municipal 1 iw of tin land In 
i the language of modern politics, the teim 
liaH been u-od with reference to the old 
, he red i tary dynasties, aud in contradistinc- 
tion from those founded hy recent wars 
and revolutions. But ll is now very gene- 
rally held that municipal law, or peaceable 
i possession, affords the only right to a 
j throne; and that all governments become 
| legitimate as soon as they are thoroughly 
I ' established. 

I I LEGIT 'MK (leg union : Lat.), in Botany, a 
one-celled, one or many-seeded, two-valved 
superior fruit, dehiscing hy a suture along 
its face and its back, and bearing its seeds 
on the ventral suture only. The fruit of 

1 tho pea arid bean is a legume. It 1 h some- 
times In dehiscent, as in the Cassia Fistula; 

' but the line of dehiscence In such speiies 
1 is indicated by the pros* nee of sutures. 

* I In many genera it passes Into a drupe. 

I j LEM'MA (Umma, from tambano, I take 

I I Or.), Ui Mathematics, a preliminary proposl- 
1 1 tion which serves to prepare the way for 
: I the demonstration of some other. 

LltM'MlNU ( Leming Ger.), the Myodes 
Norvegicus of Zoologists, a rodent animal 


allied to the rat, very abundant in the north 
of Europe, and on the shores of the Arctic 
ocean. 1 1 is as large as a rat, and is covered 1 
with a Ida* k and yellow fur. Lemmings 
occasionally migrate in sucli vast bodies as 
to devastate the country through which 
they pass In ihesc emigrations they move , 
In a straight line, legal ding neither rivers, I 
mountains, nor any othei obstacle. 

LEM 'ON (Itmoa . Fr ), the fruit of a spiny 
tiee, the Citrus Linumum of Botanists, a 
member of the orange order. It was origin- 1 
ally brought from the tropical p.irls of i 
Asia, but now gi own in tin* south of Europe 
and other warm i li mates. The prepara- 

tion called salt of lemons, Arc, used to re- 
move ink-stams fiom linen, is idnoxnlnteof 
potash Hs effect is produced by the oxalic 
ac id dissolving with faiilitv the oxide of 
iron in the ink, on Liu* lombinutiou of 
W'hith wltli tin tannin and gallic acid the , 
colour depends , while, at the same l line, it 1 
can In used without any risk of injury to 
the ( loth, on who h it lias no effect 

LlO'M UR (u ghost Lai), a genus of 
qu ultuinaitoub animals Eai h of their f’>ur 
extremities Is piouded with an opposite 
thumb, but the Index digit of the hinder 
hand lias its nail de\ eloped into a long, 
curved, sharp-point id ilaw The lemurs 
differ from the typical quad! utiwiiia, and 
approximate to the ordinary quidnipcd, in 
their elongated pointed head and simp 
projecting muzzle Tln*\ are all natives of 1 
Madagascar and the neighbouring ishmU 
Though they belong to a hot climate*, tlu*\ 
are c oveied w ith fur ; but this is nee ess ny , | 
since they move about in the night season, j 
when, even in tropical climates, it is often 
very cold They feed on fruits, inse'Cts, and 
small birds. 

LEM'URES (Lat.), among the ancient 
Romans, spec tres or ghosts, believed to be 
the souls of the dead, wine h tormented men 
in the night In order f o propitiate them, 
a festival named Lamina was observed. 
The legend Is that it was Instituted by ■ 
Romulus for his brother Remus, and was 
named hy him, on that account, Ilemuna, ' 
winch became coriupted into Lemurta. , 

LENS (a lentil : Lat.), In Optics, a thin | 
piece of glass or other transparent medium, 
bounded on both sides by polished spherical 
surfaces, or on one side hy a spherical, ami 
on the other by a plane surface. These* 
spherical surfaces may he either convex or i 
concave ; and, by combination, give rise to . 
the following A spherical lens, or sphere ; 1 
a doable convex lens, or one having two con- 
vex surfaces .which cause's rays of light to < 
converge ; a plano-convex lens, having one , 

| plane and one convex spherical surface, 
w'hich also causes the rays of light to con- 
verge; a double concave lens, having two 
concave surfaces, which causes tho rays of 
light to diverge; a plano-concave lens, hav- 
ing one plaue and one concave spherical 
surface, which also causes the rays of light ■ 
to diverge, a meniscus, having one convex i 
and one concave surface, the radius of the I 
concave being the larger— it causes the rays 
of light to converge , a concavo-convex lens, I 
having also one convex aud one concave 
surface, but the radius of the concave being I 
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I the smaller— It causes the rays todixerge 
The effect. of a meniBcus is the baihc as 
that of a convex lens of the name focal 
! JfBtame; and that of a concavo-conxex 
i Jens, t)ie same hb that of a concave Icon 
! of the name focal distance. The focus of 
' a concave lens is t maqivary. The focus 
1 of a lent* maybe very ( on \ on tenth fouml 
In practice, bj ascertaining itwhatdistauci 
from it the nun’s ravs ate conccntintid to 
the smallest point. [St t Oim 10s, Com; A t I., 
&c] 

LENTICULAR RCAT/PEL (lenticular 
Fr), a surgical instrument emplo\id loi 
removing the jagged p<u tides of hont tioin 
the edge of tin* perforation umdt in llu 
tran'uin with a trephine 
LEN I l'«t) <a freckle Lat ), in Medicine, 
a frock ly eruption on the skin 

LEIs TIL [lev s. Lot ), t lit* JJrrum Ions of 
Horunlsfs, a leguminous herb Tlie suds, 
which are contained in a pod, are lound, 

I flat, and rather convex in the luiddli li lb 
cultnnh d for It h seeds, which affoid a nu- 
tritions food, and also us fodder for cattle 
LEVZINITE, a livdrated silie ate of alu- 
mina, tonin' .U Krfleld in Prussia . It Iswiute, 

! translucent, ami fail* into small hard grains 
when pm Into wafer 

LK'O (a lion Lai ). in Astronomy, one of 
tin twelve tiffiis of the zodiac, the fifth in 
i onh r 

LE'ONINE VEltSE, a kind of Latin verso, 
consisting of In xnme tens ami pentametcis, 

I of whidi the final and middle syllables 
rhyme According to some, it derixed its 
n mie from one of the popes, Leo; according 
i to others, from Leon inns, » monk of the 
Pith century. The following, which Is the 
1 Latin paraphrase of a well-known dotrgrel 
xerse, has been given as an example •— 
i 1 Divinon languchat ; monnehus tune esse 
volelmt. 

Ast uhl convalult, man sit ut antd fuit.’ 
LEOP'AUD den, a lion ; and pardus, a pan- 
ther: Lat.), the Leopardus rat ins of Zoo* 
lmMsts The panther is now considen d to 
b< long to the same species, the oulv dif- 
1 ( rence being that the leopard lias small 
spots thlcklx set, whilst the panther’s spots 
are large and open. Hut it has been found 
that there is so much variation in these re- 
spects tint the distinction cannot he relied 
j <n The species Is a native both of Africa 
I and Asia. The body of this flene and ra- 
i pa i lous animal 1 b about four feet long. 
From the great flexibility of the limbs and 
spine, it can take surprising leaps, swim, 
crawl, and ascend trees The hunting 
leopard of India Ib the Cheetah 
LEP 1 D'OLITK Oepts, a scale, and lithos, 
a stone • fir), a mineral of a gianul ir and 
foliated texture, moderately hard, and of a 
pinkish colour. It contains lit hut. 

LEPIDOP'TERA depis, a thin flake ; and 
vttrron, a wing : (Jr ), in Entomology, an order 
of insects coni prebend in g the butterflies 
and moths. The maxilla? are modified Into 
asplrnl suctorial apparatus (hence they form 
a section of the transtcllate Inserm; the\ 
possess for the most pait four large mem- 
branous wings, more or less covered with 
delli do scales; and their metamoi pliosis 
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is ( omplete. The abdomen of lepldopterous 1 
insects consists of six or BPven annuli, 
and is attached to the thorax by a very ' 
small portion of its diameter. The females 
usually depobit their ova, often very nu 
nierons, on the vegetables that are to nou- 
rish the larviB— which are well known as 
caterpillars — and perish soon afte*\ Some I 
hpe< icsof Inrvoj attack woollen cloths, furs, 1 
leather, baton, wax, &c Rome of them ' 
form societies, and live under a silken tent, I 
wlilili they spin 111 common. C irerpi liars I 
! umi illy change their skin four times, be- I 
1 Jon pa'—ing into the stale of mmph or i 
1 dm -ills most of them spin a cocoon, in 
xx huh they enclose themselves 'J lie lepl- 
dopte f , ( issue from ilieir nxmplnl envelope ■ 
tin ough a silt which is effected in the hack 
1 ul tie thorax I 

| LLP'lHisY (h pi a, from leptas. rough; 1 
j (<> ), .1 « ut tiic'ciiis disease, appearing in dry, 1 
x\hite, linn, seui tv scales, either on the i 
. whole bod\ or -oim pirtof it 'I lie leprosy 
is of xarious kinds thattoxxhhh the Jews 
were parlieuliriy subject i« supposed to 1 
li.ixe been elephant! isis, or b! u k lepios\ 
'IlieJewisli law, xxitliout exc c pnng ex « u 
kings, excluded lepeis lion communion 
with mankind, hanmlnng tlicm mm the 
country or uninhabited places. 

LE'PUS (a haie ; Lot). [Kee IT are] 

LE'ItOl LE VEUT (the king w ills It :/>.). 
[See Absent J 

Li TlI'AlMi Y (Whargta, from Ifthf, for- 
get fill ness (Jr), a heavy umiatural shmi- 
hei.sometiiiu « bordering on apoplexy , irom 
which It Is difficult to rouse tiio patient 
Sometimes It :v lse * from a plethoric st.ite, 
or from over-fatigue of mind 

LE'TIIE, in the ancient. Mythology , one 1 
of the rtveis of hell, signlfx me vhlu »<v or 
forgetfulness, its waters hax Ing, according 
to i»oetical fiction, the peculiar quality of 
making those who drank of them . ntlrelx 
forget oxciything 

LETTER (littera. Lat ), a mnrk or cha- 
racter, written, printed, or engrnx ed , used I 
as the representative of a sound, or of an 1 
articulation of thehuman organs of speech 
As sounds are audible, ami communicate 
ideas l»v means of tho car, so letters are 
visible repiesonta lives of Bounds, and com- 
municate thoughts by means of the eye. It 
is not knoxMi by whom, or even by what 1 
nation, letters were Invented. They are 
divided Into vowels and consonants, and 
the latter into mutes and liquids Dipli- 1 
thongs, also, are included In the clnssiflca- , 
tion — Letter of Attorney, called also 
power of attorney , in Law, a writing by 
which a person appoints another to do a laxx- 
ful act in his stead, as to receive debts, &c 

Letter of Credit, among Merc bants, 

a letter written by a merchant or bunker to 
his correspondent abroad, requesting him 
to credit the bearer as far as a certain , 

buiii Lettkrof Marque, an extraordl- 1 

nary commission granted by tho govern- ! I 
m cut to commanders of merchant-ships | 1 
or others. In time of xx-ar, to make reprisals 
on the enemy. The ship so commissioned , 
is also called a letter of maique. [See Piu- ■ 

vathfr ] LKTTKua-FATrxT, writings to 1 

which is attached the great seal of Kn$> I 
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land; bo called because they are open, to the direction of the gravitating force at , 
They autliorl/e some act. grant some light, any given place, and when consequently It 
' or confer some place or dignity. [See lies in the planeof the horizon of that place, j 
Patent.] A gplrlt l< vcl is attached to the telescope of ; 

I LETTISH, the language spoken in Cour- the levelling instrument by which engineers ' 

, land and Livonia With the Lithuanian, a ascertain the difference of elevation be 
| language spoken in Eastern Prussia and the tween two points. Levelling mav also be 

1 ncighbomiug part of Russia, It forms the performed by the theodollLe The art of 

Lcttic division of the Indo-European or levelling is particularly applied to the lajfng 
Aryan family. out grounds, regulating descent'*, di aining 

* LEITT1N (leukoe, white Or.), In Chain Is- moraRses, conducting w iter, <frc ; and, in 
1 try, a white pulverulent substance obtained fortification, the red in lug an uneven sur , 

I fi om the tibies of be* f, albumen, or casein, face to that of a plane, sot li it the works may 1 
1 l'V boiling it In a stiong solution of potash be* of a corresponding height md figure. 

I and neutralizing the* liquid with sulphunc LE'VER (leivr, to raise* Fr i, in Mechanics, 
acid a rod moving about a < entie or pi op called 

| LEU'CITE (same drrir ), a metallized a fulcrum, and having forces applied to two 
mineral, c (insisting of silica, alumina, and or more points in it The level is cither i 
potash, of a gie> or white colour, and gen er- rectilinear, as a balance-beam; or angular, j 
allv opaque; somewhat like a qamet It as a bell-crank And its arms move in | 
ore urs In /ifiw, par ticulailv that of Vesuvius the same plane, ns in the examples just j 
heme It lias been termed Vesnnan or vol- mentioned ; or in different p ana, ns in ihe i 
came qamet mechanism of organs, 1<.< omotlves, A*c I 

LKUCOPHLEGMA'TTC Oenkerphleqmato'* • The lover also 1ms equal arms, ns In the I 
from levkos, white; and phleqnia, phlegm . common balance, where no mechanical ad 
(f) ), in 'Medicine, an epithet for ft dropsical j vantage 1 h gained ; or unequal. If unequal, 
li ibit, with a white bloated skin Ihe fulcrum is either between tin* extremi 

LEPrO'TIJIOP (leiikoi, white; and .1 i- ' ties, or at one of them When Hip fulcrum 
tlnop s, an Etliioplan Or), an albino, or u is between the extremities, whether eqtil 
w bite person of a black race distant from them or not, it lsa!e\erof the j 

| LEVANT' ( levant e, rising* Ttal i, a mime first older. If the fulcrum is atone c\ , 
. under which areincludecl Turkey, M\na, Asia tremltj, and the power hl tin* other, it is a 
' Minor, Greece, Eg\pt, Arc , washed In Mm lever of th e errand aider If the fulcrum is , 
I Mediterranean and its contiguous wall is ! at one extremitj , uml the weight or resist- , 

I The word is applied, in a general *■« n i>, to , mice at the other, it Is a h\er of the 1 
any country which is to the east of us I third older. TVhate\er the kind of lever, | 
LEWHI KA'CIAR (vnn will cause to be , when there Is equilibrium, the power is to , 
raised* Lot), in Law, a writ directed to the j the* weight as the length of the arm on ! 
sheriff to 1< w a judgment debt upon the l which the W'cighr acts Is to tho length of J 
lands and goods of the party against whom 1 the arm on wlilc b the powc i acts— provided 1 
it is issued , ami by virtue of which the the directions in which tho power and j 
idieriff mav seize all his goods, and receive weight act are perpendicular to the arms of ( | 
the rents and profits of his lands, till satis- the* lc vei ; otheiw l»o, the* power Is to the J I 
fad Ion he made. It is superseded, in prac- I weight ns thelengthof a perpendicular from j 
! lice, excejit In cases of outlawry, hj a writ I the Mile rum to the direction In which the j 
! of clcqit, which takes possession of the lands ' weight acts Is to t he length of a perpend I* I, 
themselves. . rnlarfrom the fulcrum to tlie direction in 1 1 

LEVA 'TOUR (levator, a fifter* Lat ), In w hlc h the power acts. I 

Anatomy, an appellation given to several LEVIGA'TTON Oevigatio, a smoothing: i 
muscles, whoso oftlco is to lift up the parts /art.), the mechanical operation or process ! | 
to which they are respectively attached. of grinding tho parts of bodies to a fine j 
TiEV'EE (lever, to rise* Fr , — because It paste, by rubbing them with tho flat face . 
was orlginalh a visit paid to the sovereign, j of a stone called a muller npon another 
on his rising in the morning), a ceremonial , stone called the table or slab, or by anal- 
Vi sit to the soveielgn, paid by the nobility, . ogous means. If the result is stirred in 
gentry, <fec„ to him It Is attended by gentle- water, powders of different degrees of 
I men only, by which It is distinguished from fineness maybe obtained by separating 
I w'hnt is termed a drawing-room The* Com- those which subside In succ esslve Intervals 
mander-in-chief of the Army and the Speak- of time 
1 erof the House of Commons have also their LE'VITEH, a term applied In Scripture 
i levees to such of the tribe of Levi as were em- 1 

| LEV'EE-EN-MAKRK (a universal rising • ployed in the lower offices and ministries 
1 Fr ). a military expression for Ihe patriotic of tho temple Tn tills particular, they 
rising of a whole people, im lading nil those were distinguished from the priests, who, 
capable of bearing arms, who are not of, her- being descended from Aaron, were likewise 
w ise engaged In the regular service It Is of the tribe of Ta*vi. The Levites bore 
the most formidable obstacle an eneim can some resemblance in tho tabernacle and 
encounter. In Germany It is called the Land- tunple of tin* .Tews to the deacons among 
Hturm, In distinction from the Lnndwehr , or Christians. They were employed in bring* 

; militia; and in 1813 the governments of lug wood, water, and other necessaries for 
, Northern Germany culled it forth in every the sacrifice, and thev Bang and played 
| p i rt of the country. [upon instruments in tho temple. They 

LEV'EL (la fel • Sax ), Is an instrument for nl-o applied themselves to the study of the 
tiscert lining when a line is at iieht angle*- law, and wore the* ordinary Judges of the 
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countrv. though always Miboidmati to the [See lcimiyosAimuH, Px.KsroHAUnrTfl 
priests Their subsistence was derived from l*i KitoiiAr'TYi.K ] 

I the tithes of torn, turn, and cattle, tin ough- LIB VTION ihhatio, from hbo, T pour out 
[ out Isriitl ; hut the pilosis were entitled to Lat ), among the G reek s and Iiom.ms, >vas 
1 a tenth of their tithes, by way of llrst-fruits nil essoiitnil part of solemn saeriflees It 
I to the liOtd was also performed alone, as a dnnk-offer- 

LEVJT'JOTJR, a eanonleal hook of tlie lug. l»v way of piocuring the pioteethi 
' Old T* stanient , so c alh d fiom its contain- and faxour of the pods til the oidinarv 
| mp the laws and tepul itlons relating to affairs of life At sat rith es, aftei tin 111 m- 
| the pi lest s, Ia'VitOB, and sacrifices These turn lrnl been tasted by the priest and hand- 
1 duties, rites, and ceremonies formed what j ed to the bystanders, It was ponied upon 
is termed the Lnntical law j thevlrtim. At entertainments, alii tie wine 

l LKV'ITY (lento* Lat), In Phvsies, the was penerally poured out of the cup, before 
privation or want of weipht in a botl\,when the liquor bepau to ( Irrtil ite, to show tlielr 
(ompired with another that is heavier , lit gratitude to the gods foi the hlesstnps they 
wliteli sense It stands opposed to giaviti/ enjoved. The libations to the dead were 
LKXIOOI/OGY Uexix, diction , and luyos, not pei formed till the ninth day after the 
a description Or ), that hi an ch of literature burn mp or Interment, and consisted of 
which treats of the proper meaninp and milk, wine, or blood, and penerally con- 
just application of words eluded the funeral solemnities 

LKX'IOON (Or), a hook eotitalnlnp an LI'BKL ( libelln *, a lltrle hook • Lat.), In 
alphabetical arranpement of the words of a Law, the publication of written or printed 
| lanpuapc, with an explanation of tlie mean- . matter wine li tends to deprade a man in the 
mp of each j opinion of lug tielpli hours, or to make him 

, LEY, in Ohemistrv, the solution of a hated or ridiculous Both tlm author and 
1 i.iustlc alkali'iu ordinary lanpuapc, the the publisher of allbel ,ue liable toanaetton 
impure alkaline solution obtained from Any book, pamphlet, writing, or picture, 
ashes, and rendered caustic by lime. > containinp such representations, althouph 

LFY'DISN .1 All (from the place where Its only communicated to a staple person, in 
pnnelple was discovered), in electoral ex- considered in law a publication : and libel- 
P< ilmenls.aglassjni liavlnp the outside and Jers maybe broupht to punishment by a 
the Inside coated to a (citain helpht with prosecution, or he compelled to make re 
tin-foil The plass under the foil can then parathm by a clul action The hitler 
1 be cb.itped with tlie opposite electric Itie--, is gioundid upon the nijurv width the 
, wIik h rua\ be preserved in the same state for libel is supposed to occasion to the indn I- 
1 my lenpth of time. But If a piece of met.d 1 dual , the public proseeutlon, upon Its ten- 
, be made to connect the two coatings tlio . dent \ to provoke a hi each of the peace 
i t wo charges Instantly unite with violent e 1 A person who sends a libel pi l\ ately to the 
1 LEZIfi MA BE STY (crimen la'8<Bmaja,tatt'> person libelled is Indictable <hut not attion- 
Lat ), in Jurisprudent c, any offence against able), because tins proceeding lus a ren- 
1 tin sovereign powei of the state. Among deucy to cause a breach of the peace For- 
! Hie Bomans, It comprehended rebellion, merly It was immaterial, with respect to 
i ti ->in p ition of office. An > an indictment for libel, w bother the mat- 

I.HER'ZOLITK, in Mineralogy, a variety ler of It was true or falst*, since tlie pro vo- 
id pnoxene, of an emerald-green colour, cation, and not tlie falsity, was to be pun- 
bi 1 1 llantwiieu crystallized, and translucent. fshed criminally; but it was otherwise In 
EIA'NAS, or LIA'NER to rtc Span.), nn ,u tlnu for damn or s At present, how evei, 
j the name given in Spanish America to 1 in pleading loan indit (menf, the defendant 
i twining plants which spread from tree to ma\, by way of defence, allege the truth of 
i tiee and render a tropical forest Impassable the matters charged, nnd mav show that 
I - (he Gable plants of the English. j their publication is for the good of society 

1 LI 'AS, in Geology, a secondary formation Special provisions have been made for the 

lying between the oolite and the trlas, con- J benefit of editors and proprietors of new's- 
Mstlng of beds of argillaceous limestone, papers and other peiiodleal publications 
, marl, and clay, richly stored with fossils Unless the intent Is shown to be malicious, 
Tho name Is an English provincial one, but It is no libel to print or reprint, parlianiou- 
! It has boon generally adopted by geologists tary papers, or extracts from them. The 
In England the lias forms an alinoBt eon- jury are now* authorized to decide not only 
I tinuouB hand from tlio sea at Lyme Regis, ; on the publication and meaning of the libel 
| in Dorsetshire, to the coast of Yorkshire, butalsooti its criminality, which was for- 
I being only interrupted by the Mendip Hills [ merly left to the judge Libel is a greater 
! in the southern and’ by the marshland at j ofientethnii slander. Any person who with 
1 the mouth of tlio Humber In the northern la view to extort money or to procure an 
part of tills long range At Whitby the appointment publishes, or threatens to 
strata consist of shales en< losing jet and 1 publish, a libel, or offers to prevent the 
large fragments of bltutnenlsed wood. The publishing of one. Is Indictable. In all In- 
I llmo obtained from some of the lias beds dletnients or informations bv a private 
| has the valuable property of hardening prosecutor for a defamatory libal, If judg- 
underwater. In France and Germany the inent Is given for the defendant, lie is en- 

lias Is also well developed. As to fossils, titled to costs from tho prosecutor. 

ammonites and other mollusca abound ; tlsli Libkl, In the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
are plentiful, but the most remarkable fea- courts, the formal written statement of 
Lure is the number of gigantic reptiles that the complainant’s ground of complaint 
have been discovered In this formation against the defendant. 
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LIBEI/LUT. V, in Kntohiology, a po mm bribes and threats Tf it employs reasons, 
of neuropterouR Insects including the va- it does so not in a ii rue of any powers which I 
rlons species of Dragon-fi/v, which see belong to it .is a re»\ eminent Tlius, Instead j 
LI'BEK (the Inner bark Lai ), in Boiain , of a e i>nte*-t between nigumeut nml aigu- | 

| the inner lining of the bark of exogenous nient \ic have a contest between argument 
plants. It is a mixture of woody and tel In- and fence Instead of n contest In which 
lar tissue, and seems to bo formed annually truth, from the natural constitution of the 
at the same time as the concentric zones of human mind, lias a dec Ided advantage over 
wood It conveys downwards thcBcrrctions falsehood, we have a contest in w liich tiuth 
elaborated in the bark Hnd leaves; and it Is can be victorious only by accident ’ 
the principal seat of the latlclferous vessels J.l'BKA (the balance • Lot), In ARtro- 

The liber layer of the Lime and some other nomy, a sum of the zodiac so called lie- 
trees afTords material for cordage and mats, i mse, when the sun enters It. the day s and 1 
[Ree Each Bark] It is their liber which nights are espial- — Libra, in Unman An- i 
renders the flax, hemp, mallow, and nettle tlcjuity, a pound weight ; also a com equal 
j tribes valuable for manufacturing purposes in value to twenty denai 11 , 

< Sacks are made in Western India from a LriUtAKYWi/iranioce Lnt », a word used , 
i i tree called Antians sncadnra by c lilting a to denote either a rollei Mon of bookmen tlio 

I tide k branch, lettiugitMouk a while in water, ip irt mem, or edifice for holding them The 
! and then heating it with clubs until the Ii- Hist public librirv of which we have am , 

1 her and bark separate from the wood They cettam uc mrit in history wasfoundeci at 1 
are then pulled inside out, and the wood is Athens by Hipparc bus, 626 u o ; the second 
I sawn oir near the lower end, where a piece of any note, at Alexnrdm, by Ptolemy i 
j is left to feu in the bottom of the sick. Phlladelphus, 2S1 The latte r was burnt bv 

LIB'KKAL AKTR lltberahs, belonging to the Unman armv, 47 lie, 4no,ooo vulinllo | 

! freedom . Lnt ), sue h as depend more on the books being destiov eel in t lie c onflagi.it ion 
j exeittoiiof t lie mind tli.ui on manual la A second lihrarv , formed from the remiins 
I bout Tin* term was llrst applied to them of the first at Alt \ indm by Ptolemv's sue - 
j to distinguish them from the vn< hatuc arts, cessors, and said to h ivc consisted of 700,000 

I origin illy exeiciaed cliiellv l>y slaves volumes, was totallv destroyed bv thoH.ua- 

1,1 BBK'TPS ta freed man Lnt ), 1 11 Itoinan ecus, at the coniniaiid of the caliph Omar, 

> Atit iqultv , a person who from being a slave Ah 61- llovv manv tie.csutes of ancient 1 
1 had obtained Ills freedom According to Ion* weie thus in cmcdiuhly lost must ever 

II Suetonius, the hberti were such a- had been remain unknown, but it is more than pro- 
1 I actually made free themselves , the hbntnn liable, when we cnusulci the l.ibnui of tran- 
{ j were the children of such persons, but It- scribing, that a veiy trilling portion of the 
I bertmus seemp rather to mean one belong- literature of remote ages has been presetted 

ing to the c/a, of Mlierti to us The most vain cble lihrarh r in 

j LIB'ERTY [libertas I.nt'i, in general de- Europe, at present existing, have been 
1 I notes a unite of freedom, ns distinguished stated to contain printed bonks and maim* 

1 irom tthtnru, the powei of llv ing as a nun scripts ns follows — 'I he* Koval I, Unary, 

1| pleases, or without being eontioilc d bv an- PariR, 821,000 vols and so .cm 10 MSS The 
•. other It la of v minus kinds -1 \utnral Bodleian Library , Oxford, 420,000 vols and 
I liberty, 11 stale of exempt Ion from the con- i *«i,(mmi MSS The Koval ('inti.il, Munich, 

1 tied of others, and from positive laws and koo/ioo vols and 24, (XH) MSS The Vatican, 

I the Institutions of social life* 2 ('//*// Ii- Koine, loo.ooo vols ami 40,000 MSS ITnl- 
bertv, the security fiom the atbilrarv will veisity, (.otungen, 300,000 vols and 6,000 
. of others, whlc*h Is ailoi tied l>v the laws 3 MSS Biillsh Musc*um, nc*arlv 700, 000 vols 
i Political libertv, nvillibeit v in a more ex- and $2,000 MSS Vienna, 4 i3, 000 vols and 
; tensive sense, it proprih designates the* 16,000 MSS St Petc*rhhurg, 506.000 vols 
freedom of a ntition 01 state fiom all unpist ami 21,000 MRS Naples, 300,000 vols and 
nbndgment of its lights and ind< pendc lice 6,000 MSS Dresden, loo.ooo veil** and 3,700 
| bv another nation. 4 Heliflmm, liber ft, or MSS Copenhagen, n*»7 ocki vols. and 30,000 
; libertv of eminence, the light of forming MSS Beilin, 460,ooo vols and 5,000 MSS 
1 one’s own opinion on religious subjec rs and These numbers can be given only as ap- j 
ot worshipping the Supreme Bring a< cold- pi oxnnat 1011s, since the number of works 
mg to the dictates of coma irme, unlelfer- in the various libraries is continually aug- ! 

<*d by exLernal control. Ltbfutyof thb meiiled, and In some of them witli great 1,1- I 

PRrfss. the free power of publishing wli.it plenty ; but they se rve to convey an ichu of 1 
one pleases; subject, how* ver, to punish- the vastness ot these collections, as well as 
nient for what is mishievous to public* mo- their relative magnitudes 
nils, or injurious to individuals ‘Men.’siivs LIBKA'TION (libratin,ii weighing • Lot ), 
Lend Macaulav, ‘ are never so likely to settle in Astronomy , an apparent lnegularlty of 
a quebtiou rightly as when they discuss It the moon's motion, which makes her seem 
I freely A government can inierferc In dis- to llhratc about her axis, sometimes from 
■ eusslon only by making it less free than it the east to the west, at others from the 
| 1 would otherwise be. Men are most likely to west to the east ; bo that the parts in the 
form just opinions when they have no other western limb or margin of the moon some- 

< wish than to know the truth, and are oxempt times recede from the centre of the disk, 

I fiom all influence cither of hope or fear, and sometimes move towards it, by which 
j Government, as government, cun bring means they become alternately visible and 
I nothing but. the Influence of hopes and Invisible to the Inhabitants of the earth. It 
I fears to support its doctrines. It carries Is of three kinds •— 1. Llhratlon In longitude. 

I on controversy ot with reason but with which Is ccasioned by the rotary motion 01 
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the moon about her axis imt being alw.ijs 
precisely equal to the angular velocity in 
her orbit 2 Llbrathm In latitude, which 1 b 
occasioned b\ the intimation of the moon’s 
axis of rotation to the plane of tier orbit, 
her axis retaining the same direction in 
space, the poles of rotation and parts adja- 
cent to them become alternate!) \isible as 
site moves in her oi bit. 3 /banw/libratlon, 
which is a ton sequence of the lunar pat.il- 
lax • the spectator nt the earth’s surface 
observes points on the moon’s disk at her 
rising, which disappear as hoi elevation m- 
i reason, wiille iilw outs on the opposite 
bordet come into Mew as she descends 

LH’KN'TI ATK (same ttei ir ), in Law, one 
who h is full license to practise any art or 
faiult) , generally, a pln-ichm who lias a 
lh i use topiaitise m mini l»\ the College 
of Physicians C.imhi idgc is the only Kug- 
li-h uimersitv wine li Krauts the decree of 
lirentmtr , nml tli.it mil) in medicine 

LK'HKXOd'It U’lIY (letch fn, a lichen, 
ami arapho, I wide. Oi ), tin.* scMence which 
lllu-tintcs the nalura! histoi) of ItUien't 

I.WTl'lSNS {Lot , fiom Uichtn Or), In 
Hot any, an order of cry progamic plants 
found in ill |>ai ts of the world The) prow 
on the ground, on rocks and stones, and on 
tine ti links They are frequently nine 
o.u-ds of \arlous bright colours, imtoiten 
tin y rise up, and form small brancheB They 
draw then nourishment from the nlr, not 
it mu the substance to which they are nt- 
i tin lied The m productive matter is of two 
kinds —1. Spm es, which are usually im- 
mersed in disi s or -liields t hat hurst through 
the outer Liu’i 2 Minute cells, that air 
tin own rdt irmn an inner ln\er Lichens 
, an abundant in the tenipeiato and cold 
p nts of the eat Hi Mam of them are of no 
know u use ; hut some, as the reindeer moss 
(Ccmnnyce ruintifu tint), the Iceland moss 
i fttrana ['■lamina >, and several species of 
Luraphtna < Tupt tie rathe), are capable of 
supportlugaiilni.il life Iceland moss, when 
depilved of its bitterness by boiling, is an 
t tcellcnt food fm Invalids Some lichens 
are used as nu du me s , thus, the Vauolana 
{atmiea Hut their principal Importance is 
is d\op, mau) of them aifoidiug brilliant 

• olouis, thus oicliil. cudheat, perolle. Am. 

* Lie hens,* ki\s Mr II Y Hind, ‘ grow with 
i \< ceding slowness, hut retain llielrgener.il 
lorin and vitality for ver) many years They 
•ire truly “tune-stains ” They survive the 
most intense cold and live during long 
summer droughts in tropical climatis 
Fiom the polar zones to the equator, under 
all conditions of heat and cold, on the most 
unyielding and barren rocks, on the living 
and the dead, wherever heie is light, li- 
chens grow.’ 

LI CTO US ( lietorei , from ligo, J hind: 
Lot.), in Roman Antiquity, offlcersoi beadles 
who carried the fasces before the chief 
magistrates whenever they appeared In 
public. It was also a part of their duty to 
! be the public executioners in beheading, 
sc ourging, Ac. A dictator was attended by 
j twenty-four Iletors, a consul by twelve; 
the master of the horse, and praitor, by six ; 
find each VeBtal virgin had one. 

LIBGJ9 (ligo : Fr.), a term used chiefly In 


cniccufuii?. l ijfr !I 

combination . thus, liege laid , one that ac- ! ! 
knowledges no superior, the chief lord of ! 
the fee ; liege may i, who owes homage and al- j 
leghmee to the liege lord B) the term liege 
peaple are meant the Buhjec ts of a monarch, | 
beeuuse they owe linn their allegiance. 

LI'BN" (a bond Fr), In Law, the right | 
which one person, in certain cases, pos- 
sesses of detaining propert) belonging to i 
another, when pine ed In his possession, m.f I 
some demand, which he lias, Is satisfied. 
Liens are of two kinds paittculnr heat, 
that is, where the person in possession of 
goods may detain them until a claim which 
ac c rues to him In respect of those identical 
goods Is satisfied ; and gnitral hens, that is, 
where the person In possession may detain 
the goods, not ouh for his claim accruing 
in icspeet of them, but also for the genual 
balance of Ids account with the owners 
Some liens ate cieated by expicas agi ce- 
ment, and some by u«.ige 
LIIOUTKVANT ( Fi , literally one who 
holds a place), an ofllcer who supplies the 
plac e unci disc harges the olfle e of a supet ior 
in his ab-eme Of these, some are c ivil, as 
lord-lieutenants of kingdoms, and lord-liou- 
tennuts of counties, and otlieis me mili- 
tary, as lieuteiiant-genetals, lieuteuant- 
colonels, lieutenants of how*, foot, or of 

ships of war Lard-hen tt aunt of h eland, ' 

the chief executive ofllcei of the Irish go- 
vernment, representing, in some lespeers, 
the person of the f»o\erelgn II** corn* 
sponds with the secretary for the Home Dc* 
partment , but the management of In-h 
affairs in London Is cluellv committed to 
his chief secretary. His snlniy is usu illy 
20 , 0 hi / per annum Tie has the power of 
bestowing ceitain olTUes under the govern- 
ment, of creating knights, and of pardoning 
all mimes except high treason Before the 
union, he summoned and prmogued the 
Irish parliament , hut no hill could he* pas- 
sed without the royal assent Lmd-lteur 

ten (tilts of counties, officers who, upon any 
invasion or rebellion, ha\e power to call out 
the militia, and to give commissions to 
colonels and other offic eis, to arm and form 
t hem into regiments, troops, and companies. 
Under the lord-lieutenants arc* dt putii-hete 
tenants, who ha\e similar powers, these are 
chosen by the lord lieutenants out of the 
principal gentlemen of one h « • unity, anil pre- 
sented to i he sineteign tot appiobation j 

Lieut enanl-genew l, hi\ oflh cr next m rank to 1 

thegener.il Lieutenant-colonel, theoffieer 

between the colonel and the major 1 

Lieutenant, in the arm), the offic er next 
below a captain. In the navy, an officer 1 
who ranks with a captain in the army there 
are first and secoucnieutenaiiLs, with differ- > 
eut pay. j 

LIFK (lifian, to live: Sar), In a general 
sense, that state of animals ar.d plants, or ' 
of any organized beings, in which ilieir j 
natural functions and motions are per- 
formed ; or in which the organs arc* capable ! 
of performing their functions. The life of ; 
an animal body may be spoken of in a 
chemical and a physiological sense. Life is , 
antagonistic to ordinary chemical action: | 
(lie moment death occurs, decomposition j 
begins, though it may not be at once per* j 
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life, the gastric jun e has no action , is (some- 
times perforated by it after death. The 
following are tlio results of careful investi- 
gation, regarding the duration of human 
I life '—l. The propoition of births to the 
actual stationary population of any place, 
expresses, or is relative to, the average 
duration of life In that population Foi 
example, suppose this proportion to be m 
the ratio of one to twenty -eight, the average 
life of the inhabitants of the placewill be 
found to be twenty-eight years 2 The 
female sex enjoys at every peiiod of life, 
except at puberty, at which epoc h tin* 
mortality is rather higher among young fe- 
males, a greater longevity than the male 
sex 3 Pregnancy and labour occasion, 
indeed, a considerable loss of hfo ; but this 
loss disappears, or ih merged, in thegeneial 
mass 4 The so-called climacteric periods 
of life do not seem to have any influence on j 
i he longevity of either sex 6 The average 
duration of life, at the present time, is hi | 
Kussia about iwenfy-om \oars; In Prussia, 
twenty-nine. In Hwitzeiland, thlrtv-foui , 
in Fi.uk e, thirty-six; and m England, 
thnty-eight years U The aveinge duration 
of life has, Jn recent times, inete.ised ten 
greatly m most cities of Europe, which 
arises from gie.it ei i lean I mess ami better 
ientil.it ion In referemetothe influence 
of professions or occupations in life, it 
eems th.it ec clc siastlc s arc*, on the whole , 
the longest, and medical men the slimiest 
livers military men arc nc inly between the 
two extremes; hut yet, piopmtlmiallv, 
they, more frequently thin others, rtach 
very advanced ycai** 8 The mortality is 
generally gi eater m munuiae tunng than in 
agricultural dismets 0 ManJage is de- 
cidedly fin out able to hmgoMty JO The 
mortality among the* poor is always great ei 
than among the w call liter classes n The 
mortality in a population appeals to he al- 
ways pioportionatc to its fc c undid . as the 
number of births luciea-es, ho does the 
number of deaths at the same time 

LJ'FE-BOAT, a vessel bo consti tided as 
to he capable ol pm tang to sea In the most 
stormy weathei, and withstanding the fury 
of a tempest , by means of life-boats many 
lives arc annually saved from wrecks and 
vessels m distress They are generally 
built wide and shallow, with the head Hnd 
stern alike, that they maybe rowed In either 
direction. They are cased round on the 
inside of tlio upper part with cork, to render 
them buoyant, although filled with water, 
and loaded with as many persons as can be 
placed in them ; the c enk also tends to pre- 
serve equilibrium, or to restore it. It Is 
painted white, to be conspicuous on emer- 
ging from a hollow sta. 

Ll'FJfl-BUOY, a buoy with a mast, to 
render it conspicuous. It is thrown into 
the sea when any one falls overboard ; and 
lias usually attached to it a composition, 
which is fired by the very act of disengaging 
it from its place, and which burns with a 
strong light 

LI'FE-ESTATEB.ln Law, freehold estates 
not of inheritance. 

LI'FE-tiUARDS, the body-guard of a 


of English iile-guards, each having 32 offl 
corn, 53 non-commissioned ofliceis, and 351 
privates 

LIFTS, the ropes which support the ends 
of yards or booms against the weight of 
the men upon them | 

LIG'AMKJNT c hgamentnm, from lign, 1 < 
bind* Lnt), in Anatomy, a strong elastic 
membtane, connecting the extremities of i 
the* movable bones Boiled in water. 1 
membrane's yield more oi less gelatine, am ] 
! leave some insoluble albumen They are | 
divided genei.illy into capsular ligaments, ' 
which surround the joints like a bag, and 
connecting hgunents 

LKI'ATTTB E {ligatma, from same: Lat), 
in Kuigetv, a cord, band, or string of v.t- 
rious thickness, covered with white wax; 

I it is used foi the purpose of tv lug arteries, 

i veins, or other parts in .Music, a line 

c onnectlng notes 

LIGHT, in Physics, that peculiar pio- 
pem of matte*! which affects the net ves of 

sight, and causes us to see A uuj of 

hgld is an exceedingly bin'ill portion ol 
light as it comes from a luminous body 
A brum of light Is a collection of parallel 
ia\s A medium Js a both which affords a 
passage for the rays of light A pencil of 
?oj/c is a mass of diverging oi conveigmg 
lays Courergmg mys me thosewhich tend 
tec a common point, dirut/iug rajR, those 
I which conn fioinouc point, ind e ontinu.illy 
*-t par.it e as tliev proceed The rays of light i 
! me pin a llcl, where the lines which they di- 
sc iibc are so. Theuidiant pcmifis the point • 
ft oni which dlveiglng ia\s proceed The ] 
focus is the point to which the converging 
lavs ire directed Light jiasses off from a 
luminous body in all duections; and its 
intensity decreascsas the* sqtiato of thedls- 
tance increases thus, if one ohjec t. is twic o 
as f.u fiom a luminous body as another of 
the same* size. It will lc leive cmh mie-fourth 
as much light as the latter The velocity 
with which light travels is enoiuioiis ; it 
was estimated, on nstionumie.il data, at 
183,470 miles per second , hut ac cm ding to 
Lf*on Foucault’s recent experiment s with the 
‘ turning mirror,* it is 185,170 English miles 
jier second , and it inquires little more than 
a quartet of hii hour to pass through the 
diameter of the earth's orbit When light 
encounters an obstacle, some of it is re- 
flected, some absoibed, and, if the inter- 
posed body is not opaque, some of It is 
transmitted. During transmission It Is 
modified, being in some cases, as with 
doubly refrac ting crystals, decom posed Into 
two white lays, possessing different pro 
perties; and in others, as with glass 
prisms, decomposed into a number of 
coloured rays, accompanied by rays winch 
me colcvuiless, and m fact vnvmble, but 
which have marked chemical mid caloiitlc 
properties Light, heat, mid the chemical 
principle seem to be modifications of the 
saint elemenl , hut theienre circumstances 
in which they differ*— n tliin plate of glass 
will fiitueepi much of the heat, lntt, none of 
the light, of an oidlnary flro ; the quantity, 
however, of heat intercepted diminishes 
as its intensity is Increased, and the rays 
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from a body that is white-hot pasB through 
it with hut little Interruption On the 
other hand, obsidian and black mica allow 
free passage to the heat, but intercept all 
the light l’ule yellow glass intercepts all 
j the chemical, but transmits all tla lumi- 
nous rays. Jllue glass interc epts most nl the 
luminous, but none of the chemical rajs 
Solar light may he considered to consist of 
two lavs of different polantu s ; of rime 
'I kinds of rays having different pinpoint*, 

| I he culonjte, the cheviicul, and the lumim>u \ , 
and tlie last of three different colours, the 
blue, the pillow, and the red, from whit h all 
others are formed white being due tc the 
presence, and black to the absence, of all 
; tbecolouis Two theories have been pro- 
posed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all its phenomena, 
wi ill perhaps the exception of mtei ft rt nee 
[which seej The one called that of emis- 
sion, adopted by Newdon, supposes] light to 
consist of exceedingly minute panicles of 
a petullai mattei tin own out bj a lumiimiis 
body. It seems must in accordance with 
chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is ac tuallj 
combined m some Instances with elemen- 
t irv substance's, and in others iihciated 
from them 'I inis, when carbon and oxvgen 
arc united so as to lot m c aiboiiic acid, light 
is set fiee, but y\ht n caihcmu acid is again 
decomposed by the vegetable, light 1 « re- 
quired, HeemingP tint it may enter into 
combination Theothei tiieoiy, callc d the 
it adulatory, adopted hv most modern plit- 
losophc'is. supposes light to be the* \ ibiat ion 
ed some c'lheieal iiiccliuni Which pervades 
all space, just as sound is the vihtatiuu of 
Htmos])heno air. Astmnnmy furnishes us 
, with some reason for supposing the ex- 
istence of such a medium , and it is certain 
, tli.it we cannot as yet satisfactorily explain 
the phenemeiion of mter/trence, except by 

tlie unduiatorj theory Effect ; c of light on 

vegetables The change of position in tlie 
leaves of plants, Ht different periods of the 
dav, Is entirely owing to the agency of 
light, and that plants which grow in wln- 
dowsin the inside of houses, arc-, as it were, 
solicitous to turu their leaves towards ihe 
light Tlie more fully plants are exposed 
to tiie light, the vi ore colour they acquire 
Kir Humphry Davy found, by experiment, 
that red rose-trees, carefully excluded fiom 
the* light, produce roses almost white 
LI'GIITHOUSE, a tower or lofty building 
on the sea-coast, intended to direct seamen 
In navigating ships at night, by tlie exhi- 
bition of a light which is of some definite 
intensity and colour, and which sometimes 
revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
| periods Lighthouses were used In very 
! ancient times ; that which was constructed 
on file isle of Pharos, opposite to Alexan- 
dria, was so celebrated, that it has given its 
inline t > nil similar erections. It is said to 
have been eoo feet high ; to have been 
visible at a distance of 45 miles; and to 
have cost 800 talontH, or about 16,000/ of 
out money Tlie old mode of lighting a 
beacon W'as to burn wood orcoal in a grate 
on the top ; down to 1807, candles weie 
binned In the Eddystono lighthouse lint. 


whatever materials are used, much of the 
light must lie lost, unless means are taken 
to give it a horizontal direction This may 
he effected by either a catoptric or dioptric 
appaiatus, that m, either by reflection or 
refraction When the catoptric, system is 
used. Ihe Manic* of an argand burner is 
usually placed hi the focus of a parabolic 
reflector, and, to produce a light of suffl- 1 
dent intensity, eight lamps anci mirrors are 
generally united, in such a wav that (lie 
lights are blended into one. When the light j 
is to revolve, the lamps are attached to a 
frame, w’hlrh ir moved round with the pro j 
per velocity by clockwork If the dwjttric ( 
*y stem is employed, eight powciful lensc s j 
are fixed in a frame, tlielr axis being i.* 1 
the same plane and meeting in a com , 
moii focus, in which the lamp is placed i 
Various nietnods have been devised for ! 
preventing a loss of the rays which pass | 
above and below the len*es When it .s | 
not a revolv mg lighr, tlie number of lensc s 
ought to be, prarticnllj , Infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon Thirtv-two lenses have been 
use'll, but f*ir mote successful results are 
obtained by using a cjltnciric belt of glass, 
whose flguie is generated bv tlie revolution 
of the largest vertical outline of a poweilul 
double convex Ic us round its foe its ’I his la It 
is aided above and below l»y a sc i ies of pris- 
inatierlugs oi zone's, which tin ow most of 
the* ic maitimg light also in a piopei direc- 
tion. Tin light isgeneially pioduceel by an 
argand bin uer, and, as the dioptric system 
l will ires a more powerful lamp, n senes of 
eoncentiie t miners is used- the number of 
these, wiili a first c lass light, being font 
(ias is sometimes employ eel, but all at tempts 
to apply the Drummond or voltaic light 
have failed Hid is the only coloumi light 
w Inch causes a lighthouse to lit* rei ngutseii 
at a sufikieiit. distance Lighthouses are 
distinguished also by tlie fence of revolution 
of tlielr light. Some of them hay e a flash- 
ing light that is, the flashes and eclipses 
succeed each other so rapidly is to giye 
rise to tlie appearance of scintillations An 
intermittent light is one that is suddenly 
eclipsed and as suddenly revc aled, exhibit- 
ing an appearance >erj different fiom a re- 
volving light. Sometimes tlieie are two 
lights, one over or beside the other, or one 
red and the other white Of late y ears mag- 
net o-elocti tatty has been employed as tlie 
Illuminating agent, tin* light thus pro- 
duced being much more intense than any 
that can be obtained from a manageable 
number of oil-lamps or argand burners. At 
Dungeness, on the coast of Kent, there is a 
light of this kind. A small sic am engine is 
employed to cause a number of soft mm 
cores, surrounded by coils of wne, to rotate 
past a seiies of large permanent magnets. 
Tlie streams of electricity thus genet ated 
are collected ami conveyed by a wire into I 
tlie middle of the llluininat mgapparutus 
in the tower of the lighthouse. It is there 
made to pn*s between two points of chat- 
cod, and hi tlie act of doing this it produces 
•i continuous spark of great brilliancy. 

Ll'tillTNINU (from light), In Meteoro- 
logy, a flash of light suddenly appearing in 
EE 
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I the atmosphere, and commonly disappear- 
ing in the same instant, sometimes at- 
touded wltii clouds and thundei Lightning 
is pioduced by the passage of electricity 
j from one bod) Lo nnotliLr Thunder is tin* 
i explosion of clouds dunged with It; and 
I lightning is to thunder what the flash is to 
i the report of gunpowder Sometimes the 
1 elei 1 1 u it) passes from one < loud to au- 
I otliei , sometimes from a cloud to the 
I < aith.or nice versA The diitereut forms of 
the Hashes ot lightning are all found in 
electnc sparks ; and the ordinary elect thal 
1 expei iineuts have all been performed with 
1 electricity dnwn fioni the clouds 
j LI'GHTNINtJ CON'DUCTORS, metallic 
I points elevated above Lite highest parts of 
1 1 buildings, amt cominuuic atmg by good and 
I insulated conductors with the ground, ot, 

, winch is bettei, with the* nearest water 
ij Fhe) are in tench d gradually to conve) to 
i the giound tint atmospheric electricity 
| i which might, if transmitted suddenly, ru- 
1 ( jure the huilding and its mmatetc [See 
ATMOSI’H I,RI(J KhtOTItlOlTY ] 

I I L Id UTS, NORTHERN. [See A u non A 

1 ! Bourai.is] 

I I LRPNIN ( lignum , wood Lot), a lend 
seeondai) deposit in vegetaidc* c ells, form- 
i lug their wood or ligneous lib re It is con- 
sole ted to be .i lnodith ation of cellulose It 
i lot ms i he chief pert of tin* trunks of tiees 
LH-J'N ITK (same derm ), in Geolog), u'ood- 
uml, fossil wood earboni/ed If is ciilc>lly 
] U»und in strata of the tel tmr) eta, and in 
s( one placet} there are large depo-its of it 
The lignites of BoveyTracev.in Devonshire, 

1 aie dugfor fuel Near Bonn, on the Ithinc, 
there is a lignite 1 deposit Jiom which the 
! pigment called umber is obtained Lignite 
is wholly composed of lam) pi uits.and laud 
and freshw ntr shells are found amongst 
them 

I.Ui'KITM VI'TJEftbe wood of life Lid), 
l he wood of an Atnei lean tree, the Omnium 
tijfflcmule of hoi, mists, nat ord Xyqnuhyl- 
lacece. It »ttam-> the height of forty fiat, 
and measuies from fifteen to eighteen 
inches In diameter , having a haul, brittle, 
hiowntsh bark, not very thick The* wood 
is firm, solid, ponderous, very resinous, of 
1 a blackish-) cllow colour, and a hotaiomatic 
taste. It is Imported into England in largo 
pieces of four or five hundredweight each, 

; and, from its baldness and beaut Is hi 
; great demand for various articles of 
i turnery, and for ships’ blocks. Arc. Tlie 
| wood, gum (called O umc cue), bark, fruit. and 

I i even the flowers, possess certain medic in d 

I I virtues Of Pegu, Mehmorrhcea a*, data. 

I — Bastard, Surcumphalus laumuts. — 

1 | New ZHADAN »>, Metrusideros scandens 

] , Whitic, liiuhei a thvei sifolia. 

•' LIG'ULA (a slip or stup: Lat), in Bo- 
■ i tanv , a membranous appendage at the apex 
I 1 of tne sheathing petiole of grasses The 
! i florets of some composite* plants, such as 
j the daisy and dandelion, are said to have 
> hgulute or strap-shaped corollas. 

1 L1(P IT KITE, a mineral occurring In ob- 
lique rhombic prisms, of an apple-green 
colour occasionally speckled. As a gem, it 
resembles the Chrysolite 
LPLAC Uilach • Turk), a well-known 


shrub with fragrant flowers, a native of 
Peisia II belongs to the genus Syrenga, 
nat. Old Oletticir 

LILIA'OE.E Odium, a lily Lat.), In Bo- 
taii), a nat ordi r of bulbous-rooted herba- 
ceous plants, distinguished fioin the 
Amaryllis oidei bv having the ovary above , 
the bic-e ol the calyx, and from the his , 
ordei b) having six stamens It ini Mich's | 
a gieat number ol plants with handsome . 
flowers, sue h as the true lilies, the tulips, 
di) III), squills, lily of the vallev, aspho- 
dels, and aloes To this order also belong 
the asp.oHtrus, onion, ami garlic, as well as 
I lie dragon tree 

LIL'Y Odium. Lat ; from leinon: Or.), 
in Botany, a genus of plants with a bulbous 
and perennial loot, the flower of wlm h is 
six-pet ailed and campanulate. The lily is 
reckoned by Pliny the noblest flower next 
to the rose, and, according to Dioscoi ides, 

it was a royal flower. Lily of the YalUy, 

a plant of the genus Connalluria, with a 
moiiopetalouh, bell-shaped corolla. 

LIM lidimhe Fr ; from limbus, a bottler 
Lat.), In Astronoui), the* utmost edge or 
border of the body of the sun or moon 

In Botan), the expanse of the leaf, as 

distinct from tho stalk Also tlie biond i 
upper part of a pcs cl, as distinguish! d fioin 
the low i r mm ow par l i 

LIME (Leim Ot r ), in Mineralogy, a v< t) 
useful earth, existing in great abundance > 
in nature It is usually combined with 
carbonic and In tin* foims of lnne-Unm, , 
marble, and chalk, which, when burn, be - 
come lime It cousints of ox v gen and a 
metallic base called calc inm It is tin* basis 1 
of the bones, shells, and other hard parts oi 
animals Sprinkled with water, it heats, I 
1 ills into pow'det, and becomes a livdrale, , 
the* s imctffee t take s pine t giadiiall) ill the , 
an It is white, ver) difllt ult to be fuse d, I 
and liighlv luminous when i us<*d to a high ! 
tempeiature It is more* soluble In cold , 
than hi liot water, but vc i) little ill either 
It has ail alkaline action on vegetable 
colours, and absorbs carbonic- acid from 
the atmosphere ; its solution in watei being 
tendered milky by tins gas, for which, 
theiefoie, it serves as an excellent test 
Its combination with sulphuilc; acid is 
known h) the name of gypsum, or sulphate 
of lime, tom hiued vvnh fluoric add, it con- 
stitutes tturito of lime, or Da by shire spar. 
Lime is much used by tanners, skinneis, 
&c.. In the pk paiatiou of then leather, b) 1 
soap-boilers, for rendering tin alkaline 1 
carbonates caustic by removing their car- 
ironic acid, arid thus causing their icady 
combination with oils and fats, and py 

sugai bikers, for refining (heir sugar 

Lime-water is used for medicinal purposes, 
being giveu internal]) in spasms, diari litra, 
convulsions of children, «fcc ,aml is extci- 

nally applied to burns and ulcers LlMli, 

the ft ult of the Oitius l.nnonium, a tree of 
the orange* mder It abound.* with an non) 
juice 

LIME TREE cn LINDEN, the Tilia euro- 
pceaot botanists, nat oidei Tihacece Rus- 
sian mats arc made from the bast or inner 
bark of tills tree 

LIM'JT (huuto, I bound: XtzL), in Mathe 


I 
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siutics, ft determinate quantity, to which a 
variable one continually approaches 
LIMITATION (Umitatio. a fixing • Lai) 
ok Act ions at Law, tin time l>e\ ond which 
actions cannoi l>e brought. When they 
are for the purpose of rccovenng hind, 
tins must be brought within t went \ \enis 
I'en-onul lutlouh of trespass on the case, 

| oi d( bt on simple contnut, or for arrears 
of lent, must be commented within six 
1 teaihdttci the cause of action, actions of 
I assault, menace, Impriaoinnent, Htul the 
■ like, me limit* d to four, and actions on 
! the case lor vnhal Blander to two Hut 
i the right of action, in the case of debt, 

I | ma\ tie levtved liy an expiess acknowledge 
i , Miciit on the pint of tin* debtor 

LIMO’Uhs EN AM'KL, a spec les of enamel 
I pi act lsed at Limoges, in Kranc e, in the llf- 
! i leenth century In the time of Francis I , 

| | Leonard Limousin was the motet telebra- 
, | ted praettser of the art, am! ,lohn Lnndtn, 

! | in the reign of Henry IV One of the pet u- 
i linritieH of Limoges enamelling was the 
I use of a tiansparent colour with small 
globules having the effect ot gc*ms 

LlM'l’ET, the common name of molluscs 
wtt h low ,c cum al.um val\ e shells, belonging 
to the genus Patella Three species ate 
found adhering to t o< ks and stones on our 
! c oast s 

! LINE ( linen hat ), in (Jeometrv, a cjuatt 
I t f tv having length without breadth or 
| thickness Lines ne u then ■ urn s or right 

, huts Lists, in Foi title at ton, whateiei 

! is placed on the stitf.uc of the Held, as a 
! tteiich.atow of gabions, The\ are most 
1 commonly made to shut up an avenue or 
I entrance to smut place, and are .Itstin- 
! guisheil info hue* af appiaaih, of defence, 

' <>t comntunu atton, kc — Link inlicnealo- 
gy , a set ics in slice c*ssn>n of rel ct Ions, from 

i a common progenitor A Ship ok thk 

( Link, In Naval affalis, an\ \ easel of war 
) large enough to be drawn up in the line 
of battle, that is, having not less than 
j two decks — T hoops ok tiik Link, in 
, Mtlltaiy affairs, regul »r Hoop*, iu dlstltie- 

, tion from the militia, volunteers, At 

Mh. tun ian Link, in Cieogtaphx, an imagi- 
nary line drawn through the two pole s of 
I the earth and am part of its aui face, be tug 
| parr of a gieat cm It* of the sphete. 

I LIN'EAIi ( linearis , pertaining to a line 
Lat), in Bnl?uiv, an epithet for a leaf of 
the same lneulth Ihioughoitt, except nt 

I tne extremities LlNKAli Ml Mill* its. in 

, Mathematics, such as ha\o i elation to 
length only thus, a number whit It tepre- 
sents one side of a plane lluuie If the 
plane figure he a squat e, the linear number 
Is called a root 

LIN'KN ihnon , lawn : Pr\ doth made of 
flax In common linen, the warp and 
woof crons eat li other at right angles , If 
figures aie woven in, it Is called damask. 
The species of goods which come under the 
denomination of linen, are tahle-clotlis, 
sheeting, cambric, lawn, shirting, towels, 
<fcc. The chief countries iu which linens 
are manufactured are Uussla, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, and Ire- 
I land. In the middle ages, linen and wool- 
i len cloth formed the ouly materials for 


dress , and fine linen was held In very high 
estimation In more ancient times, linen | 
formed the dress of the Egyptian priests, 
who wore It at all their religious cere- 1 
monies 

LING (hughe Dut ), the Molva vulgaris . 
ot ichthyologist**, a fish allied to the cod, | 
which inhabits the northern seas The j 
bug deposits its spawn In June, and is in 
pei feet ton from February to May. It is 
salted in great cpmutiLies, both for expor- 
tation and home consumption 

LIN'til’ A FltAN'CA, the dialect spoken 
along the European and African coast of 
the Mcciitcnanean. It is a corrupt Italian, 
mingled with other languages. 

LIVIMKNT ( liniment am , from hmo, J 
besmear • Lat ), in Medicine, a semi-fluid 
ointment, or a saponaceous compound, 
used for rubbing on painful jolntb. ALo, 
spirituous and other stimulating applica- 
tion**, employed externally. 

LiNNAS'AN SYSTEM, a Hiientlfic ar- 
rangement of all natural objects, as ani- 
mals, plants, and mineials, into three king- 
doms, uiihdh idc*d Into classes, orders, 
genera, and spt c tc*s, with a description of 
their generic, and specific characters It 
retell id this appellation front Charles 
Limit (Lntim/ed Llnmeus), the celebrated 
Swedish natiiialist. (See a sketch of the 
life of J.tnn^ehh, in the Biographical 
'J'reasui u ] 

LI N'N ET ( lowt Pr ; from Unarm : Lat ), 
the Livnta rami a Inna of ornithologists, a 
singing hud of the finch family. 

LIJN'SKFI) (lem, flax • Her), the seed of 
the Hax-pUnt. It yields, hi pressure, a 
large* ciuantiti of oil which when purified 
forms ext elient lamp-oil 
LIN'SEY WOOI/SEY, cloth made of 
linen and wool mixed together. 

LINT ( lint e us , made of linen: Lat), In 
Surgery, linen scraped Into a soft woolly 
substance, fit for applying to wounds, 
either simply, or when covered with unctu- 
ous substances It was formerly made by 
hand, hut It ts now made by machinery. 

LINTEL, in A i chi tec ture, a piece of 
timber that lies horizontally over doors 
posts and window- jam hs 
Ll'NI’M (Lat , from linon: Gr .), In Bo- 
tany , a genus of plants, imt order Ltnaceee, 
containing the fiax-piant [See Flax.] 

LI 'ON t hr , ft out leo Lat ), a quadruped 
of the genus Leo, strong, fierce, and rapa- 
c mils . sometimes called the king of lieasts, 
from its combined activity, strength, and 
majesty of depot tinent. Lions are now* 
found only iu unfrequented parts of Asia 
and Africa They are about eight feet 
ft oni the nose to the rump, and have a 
tail about four feet; their colour is a pale 
brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has 
a bushy mane The male of the species 
known as Leo Gnojrutensiisls however with- 
out a inane The lion of Africa Is the 
finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength Is prodigious, 
then roar and fierceness terrible; but, 
when brought up tame, and unused to 
attack and defence, they allow their keepers 
to play with them, and are often kind to 
small animals placed In their dens. Prom 
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the earliest times Llils animal has been 
celebrated for grateful affection, dauntless 
courage, and merciful forbearance, but 
modern imtuialists deny bim all the-c 
I excedlent qualities Tbe lioness brings 
; foiLli from time to four cubs .it a birth , 

, and suckles them for a year, at whubtime 
I their colour is a mix line of reddish and 
I gn y, with a number of Mown bauds Tbe 
male at lama maturity in He\en, aim the 
female In six year*- The alrengtbof the 
lion is Midi, that a single blow from bis 
jmw Is snltlcicnt to deslm\ most animals 
Ll'OM'KL ( F) >, in Hei.ildiy. a small 
lion, the lei m by whn h lions aie hla/oix d, 
when there are seveial in one escutcheon 
LM"OGRAM (leipo, I omit, tnidgiainma, 
a lei ter Oi ), a w i iting in which some one 
letie r Is wholly omittid 

LIJ’ITNJ'DO (Lat , from lipputt, blear- 
e>ed), in Medicine, the disease called blear- 
cues. It consists I n a purif orm exudation 
fiom the margin of tbe eyelids, which often 
causes tliem to adhere together after Bleep 
LIQUEFACTION (hqnefacio, 1 cause to 
melt hat), in Chemistry, the conversion 
of a solid Into a liquid, by the sole agent y 
of heat 

LlQlTEUH'tfYj, auaim forx r ;u lousagree- 
able spirituous drinks, in which some 
aromatic infusion generally predominates 
and gives to It a name Some are simple 
liqueurs, as noyau, anise-water, &c. Others 
have mote saccharine and spirituous mat- 
ter, as the anisette, curafoa, &c And a 
third kind are the creams, or superfine 
liqueurs, such as rosoqho, maraschino, &i 
LIQ'IJII) (liquidas, liquid . Lat ) Fluids 
have been divided Into two < lasses clastic, 
and non-elastic— or those which do not sen- 
sibly diminish in bulk when subjected to 
pressure The first class are all s or gases, 
the second liquids • hence wi may define a 
liquid to be a fluid not sensibly elastic, the 
parts of which yield to the least pressuie, 
and move easily on each other. In Gram- 

mar, a letter which lias a smooth flowing 
sound, or which is easily pronounced after 
a mute , l, in, n, and r, are liquids 

LU/COIUOE,tlic inspissated ]utcc of the 
rhizomes or luidergiound Btcms of two 
leguminous plants belonging to the genus 
(Uucurrhiza, cultivated in Spain, Sicllv, 
and Calabria. It is frequently called Spanish 
juice, and is much used as a demulcent 
pectoral A large quantity Is used by 
brewers and tobacc o manufacturers About 
14oo tons are annually imported into tills 
country 

LEST (lice' Fr), In Archaeology, tbe en- 
closure within which knights held their 
Jousts and tournaments Hence, to enter 
the lists is to engage In any contest 
LIT'ANY (Utuneia, from litaneuo, I pray • 
Or,), a solemn form of supplication to God 
ltoman Catholic litanies are elthei address- 
ed to a number of saints, who are succes- 
sively Invoked, as In the litany of the 
saints, or to a particular saint. 

LIT'KRATES, in Ecclesiastical affairs, a 
name given to those who are admitted to 
ordination by the bishop, without having 
taken a university degree. 

LITERATI (hat), in general, denotes 


men of learning. in Antiquity, those 

who were hiauded with any let lets by way 
of ignominy. I 

LIT'ERATFRE (litrratma: Lat), in a 
geuci.il sense, comprehends all human 
knowledge pi i served in writing in a 
more usual sense, it excludes positive 
scieiite, in a still nunc limited sense, it 
< omptises only wli.it is known by thetcim 
lltllts Irttri *s (yvlin b see] In some < uses, it 
lias a peculiar meaning thus, the phi use, 

‘ literature of the middle ages,’ means the 
aggregate of yvoiks wniten dui mg the 
middb ages, ‘medical lit» ratine, ’ yyhai- 
cui of note lias be.cn w 1 it ten on medicine , 

LiTH'ARGE (lithos, a stone; and aiqu- 
ro\, silvei . (It — fiom being obtained m 
purifying silver), in Chrmistiv, impn o 
protoxide of lead which lias been fuse d 
LITH'IA (lithos, a sioue . (Jr ), an alkali, 
found m a iiitneial e ailed petalito, of wine h 
the* basis is a medal called lithium 
L1TII I'AKIK ((Jr., from same), in Medi- 
cine, stone* in the* hiaddci ot kidney. - 
LI rii'ic A 'Oil) isume deuv uric acid, 
the suhstame* w Ii i<‘)i constitutes the most 
common kind ol ui Inary ealcillus 

LITH'Il M Isayeiy spanugly elistribute*d 
metal, nbt mi ilile* from Lite fused clilondt 
hv elee lioly si-. II is the llglittst element 
in nature, and finals upon every liquid , Its 
specific guiyity bung only 0 59, 1h.il is 
about half as heavy as water It. is yyliite 
and lustrous, hut rapidly oxidises on con- 
tact with tin* all Jl Is so soft that it in a 
he squce/e*d between (lie tliige*is Him ted 
to redness in the an, it takes fire and burns 
with a brilliant while flame Al V24 ' F it 
melts, anel vohitdi/e*s at a higher tempera- 
ture 

LlTII'OC \IIP (lithos, a stone, and Un 
pus, fruit Ot ), petrified or fossil flint, 
LlTHOCll RO'MICS (lithos, a stone , and 
eh i bin a, e olour Or.), the* art or process of 
punting in oil upon stone , and of taking 
impressions on canvns , nu ingenious in- 
vention of a Fiencli artist Jt was after- 
wards improved upon l>y Keneielder, th« 
inyentor of lithography 
LITIIOREN'DRON (hlhns, a stone; and 
dcudron, a tree Or), a name for eoial, 
yyhlch is so called fiom its resembling a 
branch 

LITHOG'R \PIIY (lithos, a stone ; and 
giapho, I write* Or) [See Eng HAVING ] 
LITIIOL'OG Ydithos, u stone*, logos, aelis 
course Or), tliat hiauch of science which 
I treats of rocks In their mlneralogical 
| aspect It is sometimes termed Pchology 
(petros, a roe k : Or) 

LITHONTHIPTM’S ( lithos , a stone ; ami 
tnbo, I wear away oi consume* Or), medi- 
cines which are supposed to have the power 
of preventing or dissolving calculi in the 
urinary passages. 

LITHOT'OMY (hthotomia: from lithos, a 
stone ; and temno, j cut • Or ), in Surgery, 
the operation of cutting Into the bladder, 
for the purpose of removing a calculus or 
stone 

LITH'OTRITE (lithos, a stone ; and tribo, 
I wear aw ay : Or ), an instrument for break- 
ing calculi in the bladder, and reducing 
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them to 8iii.il I particles, ho that, being | LIXIVJA'TION (from next), in Cbemis* 
passed wltli (in* urine. Lithotomy may be try, the plot ess of extracting alkaline Balts 
rendered unnecessary. \ from ashes, by pouring u[»n them water, 

LI rilOT'H ITY (name dcriv), the opera- ( ulmh, in passing through them, dissolves 
tion by whit li a calculus is broken or pul- out the salts 

verl/.ed in the bladder. | LIXTV'IUM (a Ije to wrbIi with • Lot), in 

LITMUS, the blue dje obtained from Ohcmlstry, lye; water Impregnated with 
some lichen-, belonging to the genua alkaline salts dissolved out from wood 
lloccella, which are imported from several ashes 1 

IhUikIs m the North Atlantic They arc l.IZ'AllD (lizarde Fr.). [See LACERTA ] ! 

sometimes called turnsole, and nfTord a I LLA'MA.tn Zoologv, a genus of South 
d\e tailed aichil The feeblest add will American iminunals belonging to the family , 
redden a paper tinted blue with litmus; of camels. There are two wild species, and 
and hence litmus paper is a very delicate 1 two species or varieties in a state of domes- 
test for the presence of an acid I tication. Of the former, the Guanaco (L. 

LITRE, a French measure of capacity, aunnnrus), inhabits the plains in the tern- 
being a culm decimetre— that is, a cube, ■ perate part of fiouth America; whilst tho . 
e.tch of whose sides is 3 937 in < lies. It con- Viinva (I. incnyna) frequents the Andes, 
tarns 61028 cubic, incht s, and is therefore Tlie former is .in elegant antmal, with a loug 1 
rtthei less than our imperial quart, which slender neck and fine legs, living in small , 
conr.uns 093185 herds of from six to thirty In a herd It is 

LITUltKV llritmiryia, from leitonrgca , I wild and wary, but falls a prey in largo 
pei form publh duties Gi ), a name given numbers to the Indians and the puma 
(o those set forms of praver which have Of the domesticated forms, the llama has 
been geneiallj used in the Christ tan cliurdi whitish li.m and long legs, whilst the alpaca . 
The liturgy of tho church of England was has blackish hair and short legs The flue 
m imposed in the year 1347, tume which silky hair of the latter lias been largely im- 
timeiihis undergone several alterations, ported of late jeai s and manufactured into 
the h-t of which was at the restoration of a textile fabric Living animals have been 
t'li irh s II conveyed to Australia, where it is proposed 

LIV'EU (fcfwr O er 1, in Anatom v, a huge to breed them 
viscus, of a deep red colour, situated under LLOYDS’, an association of underwriters 
the diaphragm, vvhuli secrete-, bile, and (or Insurers of ships), shipowners, and mer- 1 
trmsmits it to the duodenum and gall- < bants, who ate e-taldished at tlie Royal j 
bladder, in tin human body , the liver is Exchange, London. Thev have agents all 
divided Into two pnm ipal lobes, of vvhnh over the world, who forvvaui to head quar- | 
lb it at the light-hind side is by far the ters the earliest new > of the departure, the 
laigei Tht* Inei also -.motes start )i, or a atrlval, the loss or damage of vessels 
start li-Vikt subsume, whuh becomes eon- There are about 1900 subscribers who pay 
verted into sugar oil exposure to the air art entrance fee of 25 guineas, and an annual , 
LI V'EltsroNE, in Mint ralogy.a stout or subst ription of 4 guineas. If under- 1 
-.pet n*- td tat th of the huytli genus, of a writers or insurance brokers, the Bubscrip- 
giey or brown colour, who h, when red-hot, turn is 10 guineas The management is 
i nuts the smell of an .dk.dine -ulphuret vested in a committee of nine members 


LIV'EItY ilivici, to th liver Fi ), a suit 
id (lollies made of different colouts and 
wnli tilmmings it sent s to distinguish 
i lie servants of various families of rank 
At tournament s, the cavaliers wme the 
1 1 \ * * ry of tlieir mistresM's, and pei-onsof 
lai k fonnerh gave livenos to persons 
m»l tonneited vvitli tlieir household, t«» en- 
gage them in tlieir quarrels lav kuy oh* 

SKthiN, in Law, signifles delivering the 
possession of lands, »Vc., to him who lias a 
light to them Tills was formerly indis- 
pensable to the creation or transfer of a 
freehold estate 

LIV'EltYMAN, a freeman of the City of 
London, admitted member of some one of 
the ninety-one city romp mles, by vvhlth 
he enjoy s certain privilege h The common 
< otincil, sheriff, and other superior tilth eisof 
the t ity are elet Led from among the liveiv- 
iticn ; who are so called because entitled 
to wear the livery of their respective tom- 
pantes. 

LIV'EKWORT, the popular name of some 
crvptoganuc plants w'liich grow in damp 
places in nil parts of the woild They 
hnloug to the natural order Jlepattcie ; they 
have been employed in liver complaints 
’hence the name), hut they are now believed 
to be Inert. 


Tlie name originated in the fact of a man, 
tailedLloy d, keepinga coffee-house, at which j 
poisons connected with shipping were m 
the habit of meeting * Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foieign Shipping"’ Is a distim t 
association, the obiect of which is to ascer- ! 
tain thorhniarter and condition of ships by 1 
tin* examination of competent persons. 1 

LOAD, a name given by traders to quan- 
tities of various artules: thus, r load of 
unhewn timber consists of 40 cubic feet , a 
load of squared timber 50 cubic feet ; a load 
of Ituli boards 000 square feet; a load of 
brhks 5oo , a load of lime 32 bushels ; a load 
of sand 36 bushels 

LOAD'STONE ( hedan , to lead : Sax Tt Is 
more correctly spelled IndesUme), magnetic 
iron ore. It is usually In the state of au 
oxide 

1,0' AMY ROIL [loam, loam : Sax ), a soil 
in vvhith alumina, tailed clay by the agri- 
i nil mist, pievails It is licavv or light, .is 
the alumina is in larger or smaller quantity, 
Generally speaking, loamy soils are more 
prodm i h e than sand or chalk, hut in every 
time nimh depends tm the subsoil. 

LOAN {hlan: Sax.), a sum of money lent 
to anotbei , generally on the security of a 
promissory note or bond, the guarantee of 
a third party; or tho possession or assign* 
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! ineut of property by bill of sale Sometimes 
1 It is effected by governments on the pledge 
, of certain taxes set apart to pay the interest, 
1 this is called a public loan The practice of 
1 borrowing money to defray the extraordin- 
ary expenses in time of war, which has been 
, adopted In Oreat Britian for some time past, 
has given rise to t tie national debt [which 
see]. Where there Is a well-founded system 
1 of ( i edit, statesmen think it most advanta- 
j freon* to guarantee the icgtilar payment of 
] the stipulated interest, and leave the pai- 
I incut of the capital at the pleasure of the 
I state which is called the funding system. 

I LOBE i lobuis : hat ),in Anatomy, any lleshj 
| protuberant part, as the lobes of the lungs, 

| lobes of the earH, &c Lobed or lobatc, 

1 divided into parts distant from each other, 

| with <on vex maigtns. 

LOB'STEIt (Sax), a well-known crusta- 
cean, the Ilomarufi vulgaris of naturalists. 

| When fresh from the water, the shell is of 
1 a blue colour, but it turns red on being 
I . boiled It is said that the lobster Is In the 
I 1 h ibit of casting Its < laws, when al.ttmcd bi 
[ a \ intent thunderstorm or the firing of 
1 t ,i ii ikiii On being seized bj one of its |i gs, 

; i M will throw it off and make its escape, 
j leaving the limb behind Immense quant i- 
' ties, probably 800, ooo lobsters, ,ue annually 
(nought into the London maiket, and as 
many as 25,000 have arrived in one day , the 
major part are taken on the coast of Nor- 
1 way Two other crustaceans aie called 
| Lob-fer, tliese are the Spun Lobster, 
i (I’alinupa# vulgar i$), and the .Norway Lols 
ster ( Xrphrop* nori'i gtcu*), but neither Is so 
! min h esteemed as the common lobster. 

I LO'CA L ( local w : Lai), pertaining to a 
[ fixed or limited portion of apace. — Local. 
Actions, in Law, purlins must be brought 
in tin* particular countv where the cause 
arisen — Local. Colours in 1’ during, 

, such as are natural and proper for e*n h 
object m a pictuie. — Local MkdiciM'S, 
those destined toa< t upon paiticular parts 

Local Militia, a temporary armed 

force, embodied for the d< fence of the 
country, and require d to serve only within 
certain limits.- Local Problem, in Ma- 
thematics, that which admits of innumer- 
able solutions 

1 LOCK ( loc • Soj •), a piece of mechanism, 

1 requiring much art and nicety in contriving 
, and varj lug its springs, bolts, and different 
i 1 parts, ac cording to the uses for which it is 
1 Intended. Lock* are of various forms, but 

I the principle on which they are all eon- 
Btrm ted i» the application of a lev r (the 
key) to an interior bolt, by means of a com- 
munication from without; and the security 
of locks depends upon the impediments 
(i cards) which may bo interposed betwixt 
this lever and the bolt, and the impediments 
to the movement of the bolt (tumbler*. &c.) f 
which are to be thrown out of action by the 

I I key. Locks are known to be of great antl- 
I quity, because sculptures of what are similar 
! to those now used in Egypt have been dis 

covered on the great temple of Karmic, 

I whence Dcnon Infers they were known in 
' Egypt about four thnusnud years since. 

I Abundance of ancient keys, some of them 
esembllng many used In the present day, 


may be seen at the British Museum — — - j 
Lock, the barrier or works of a canal, which [ 
confine the water where the change of level | 
takes place , it is furnished with gates at j 
each end, wide li separate the higher from j 
the lower le\ el When a boat passes up tho 1 
canal, the lower gates are opened, and the 
boat passes into the lock, after which the | 
gates are shut A sluice, communicating 
with the upper part of the canal, is then 1 
opened, and the lock rapidly fills with i 
water, delating the boat on its surface. As | 
soon a* the lock fsfiiled to t he highest water- 
level, the upper gales are opened, and the 1 
boat, being now on the lei el of the upper 
part of tho (anal, passes on its wav. The 
ie\ersoof this proiess is performed when 
the boat is descending the canal The 
amount of delation and descent made by i 
the locks of a canal is termed the lockage 
LOCOMOTION ( loci motto, change of 
place hat), the art or power of moling 
from place to place The chief obstacles 
which oppose locomotion, or change of 
place, me graiitv and friction, and the 
various kinds of mechanism which nre in- 
tended to assist locomotion are contriv- 
ances for obi iating the effects of these No 
piece of ineit mechanism is so favourably 
adipted ns the wheel carriage, for moling 
ivt ights over the i ommoti ground, with its 
ordinan asperities and inequalities of sub- | 
stain e and structure 
LOCOMOTIVE (same dertv), or LOCO- 
MOTIVE EN'dINE, a steam-engine, whu h ! 
moves itself, at the will of the j erson In 
charge of it, being either attached to a j 
wagon or carriage inseparably, or capable 
of connection with the cairlage or ti.nn of i 
carriages Intended to be diaw n by It The i 
former is the Arrangement w hen the machine 
Is designed for ordinny ro.ids, the hitter 
when for rallwns The first locomotive 
w is used in 1804, at Mertlnr-Tjdvll, and 
was in manv respects like those employed 
at present Engineers, in the* Infancy of 1 
Hteam locomotion, were firmly Impressed 1 i 
with the idea that an engine could not he , 
made to progress, by mere friction, between i 
the wheels and the rails; they believed 
that, in all cases, the wheels would revolve 
without causing progressive motion, as in 
practice they arc found to do when the rails 
have been rendered extremely slippery by 
frost or rain Hence they invented many 
most Ingenious but unnecessary contriv- 1 
an cento overc otne a difficulty which existed j 
only la their own imaginations Locomo- 
tive engines consist essentially of a boiler, 
cylinders, excentrlcs, cranks, Ac. The 
boiler is a cy Uncle r about 12 feet long, placed 
on its side, having njlre-box at one end and 
a smoke-box at the other, the smoke-box 
leading into the chimney The fire and 
smoke boxes are connected by means of 
about :mk> brass tubes, of inches external 
diameter. The smoke and heated air pass 
through tliese, and communicate a vast 
quantity of caloric to the water in which they 
ure Immersed . and the heating surface , which 
Is increased also by the fire-box being sur- 
rounded wit h water, may amount altogether 
to about 2000 squire feet. 150 of which are 
due to the fire-box. A steam dome, placed ou 
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1 tin* upiM i part of the hoi lor, affords a spnce 
! m v\ Licit the steam deposits the particles 
1 of water with ulm h It heroines median I rally 
I mixed by the violent ebullition ; and thus 
; the infrodurtion of water along with the 
, steam into the cylinders, t< clinic ally termed 
| pinning, is pi evented Priming is hiKhly 
| ' mist hievous, and sometimes causes the 
i bottom to be knocked out of a cylinder, or 
I t lie piston-rod to be bent. As a fly-wheel to 
' regulate the motion, or earrv a crank over 
1 the dead point s, is Inadmissible, two rylln- 
, 1 tiers at least are recjulred, and that number 
! Is rarelv exeeeded Their pistons sometimes 
at t on the driving wheels, ami soinetlrnes 
on the axle belonging to the latter The 
driving wheels are about eight feet In 
dianieper That each piston may be capable 
oil Ik i of a direct or reverse action on Its 
1 1 ink— that is, tb it Hie train nrij be moved 
with fiiu.it fatilily In either dim t ion - 
I hoi »• Is tl pair of excentrlt s for eai h cylin- 
dc i , oac h pair being so connected with its 
own slide valve, bv mtansof what Is ealh d 
llic ln,h motion, i hat citliei cxcenrilc can 
hi made nisi mtaneotisly toaet on the valve, 
hv means of a himlle, the other extenfric 
Ik mg bv t In- same move mi nt thrown out of 
1 1 > Mon and tie same h indie legul.ites the 
link motions of both the cylinders simul- 
t mi on s| \ , so that both engines (for a loco- 
motive reallv tonsists of l wo < ngincs) are 
sc nt fm wind or reverse hv the same ad or 
tin cluvei The steam is turned on or off 
bv the n'oiilnloi which lolislstsof two ill - 
c ular pi tic s fixed in the end of a pipewhich 
t« within the holler and whn h forms a com- 
m iMi It at Ion la tween t he steam spin of the 
holler and the cylinders , these pi ties have 
ape rimes which, when they are brought 
into i correspondence — by turning a handle 
allow the steam topassfiom the boiler to 
t he i y Itmlers, hut when the solid parts of 
otic i lost* the apertures ttt the other, the 
steam is intercepted Thehoilet tssupplied 
wi'hwatet hv twti farce-pinups, vvoi lied ill 
the- usual way, or by / nji'i tors, a sclf-ieguht- 
ting contrivance now nrj commonly u**ed. 
The wants steam is turned into the (him* 
nej, whete, by the t art faction it causes. It 
liu teases the draught, and just lit propor- 
tion as It is requited to he effective The 
whole is placed on six wheels, and a fender 
with fuel and water is eithei attached to 
ot diavvit after it Tins fuel is, m these 
eontift ies, c oke, ot a mixture of coke and 
coal , In some putts of km ope, and most 
puts of America, It is wood, which, not 
giving so hot a lire, does not allow such 
speed A constant supply of oil Isconvcved 
to all partsof the machinery , for the purpose 
of ltibrtc at ion, by v< ry simple c ontrlvanceB. 
When the locomotive is intended to move 
a heavy load, engineers do not depend on 
| the ft iction between only the dnrnig wdieels 
1 and the rails, hut unite these wheels with 
i othns hv means of bars A powerful en- 
| glue with its water will w'eiglt about .'16 
ton-., it will evaporate about 310 cubic feet 
ot that fluid in an hour, atul will couvev a 
I load of about 2.10 tons at a spt <*d of 40 miles 
an bout Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce locomotives on ordinary mads 
; Hut, from the complication, unavoidabli 
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delicacy, and therefoie costliness of the ! 
machinery— on account of the injury done ; 
to It by the shaking and concussions— and 
from the serious ohstac Ies presented by ruts 
and flight aeclivlrles.lt has not yet been 
found possible to work them to am extent 
with punctuality and economy. They are , 
found, however, to answer well, In certain 
cases, fordruw'lng heavy loads 

L()C'DLA.MkNT doculavwvtum , a recejt- 
tarle . Lot ), in Botany, the cell of a pericarp 
in which the seed is lodged Thus we sav 
of n pericarp. It Is umlornlor, bihmuar, Ac 
LO'CUM TE'NKNS (holding a plat e I, at ), 
a deputy or substitute , one w ho <-upplies the 
pi ic e of another, or executes his office 
J.O'Ons (a place • Lot ), In Cieometrlcal 
Analysis, the line traced by a point, which 
varies its position according to some de- 
terminate law. When the forces was u 
straight line or a clrc le, the anc lent g» cure 
t* rs termed It plane, hut, when ft was one of 
the conic sections, mini The moderns di- 
tlngulsh Ion Into orders, according to the 
dimensions of the algebraic dilutions *>v 

which they are represented Lores in 

quo, in Law, the place where anything i- 
alleged to be done. In pleadings, Ac — 
LoctJR PAUTlTCH, a division made between 
two towns oi counties, to deter mine wlietc 
atty land or place in finest Ion lies 

LO'CURT < locnsta hat), a voracious in- 
sect, somewhat resembling the common 
grasshopper The common European -pc c n - 
Is the Loiu*tn nugratorm of entomologists, 
placed by them m a famtlv of orthopteiotis 
insects, belonging t' the seetion Sitliafona 
(nulto, I leap Lot >, or those furnished w till 
hind legs formed for leipmg Locusts are 
at times so numerous in Africa and the 
south of Asia, tht t thev do immense itijuiv 
to vegetation, lltetallv devouring evetv- 
thitig green, and when thev migrate they 
fly In clouds, darkening the an by their 
numbers Happily for mankind, tills oalam- 
itv is not frequently repeated, lor it is the 
Inevitable precursor of famine and it- hor- 
rible accompaniments. Even when dead, 
they are still ptoductlve of evil corise- < 
quences ; since the putrefaction which > 
arises from their inronielv tble number is 
so great, that it is justlv tegaided as otteof 
those desolating pestilences which almost ' 
depopulate whole districts of country. I 
Sometimes, though not often, they appear 
iu Europe, and produce the* same effects. I 
In the year 591, an aimv of unusually large 
lot usts ravaged Italy, and being at last cast I 
into the sea (as seems for flic most part to i 
be their fate), a pestilence, it is alleged, 
atose from their stench, with h carried off 
vast multitudes of men and beasts In the 1 
Venetian territory, likewise, in 1478, more 
than 30,000 persons are said to hnv e pei lshed 
In a famine chiefly occasioned by the depre- 1 
datums of locusts In Barrow’s Travels it 1 I 
is stated, that In Southern Aft lea the whole 
surface of the ground might literally he said I 
to he covered with them for an area of 2000 
square miles. The water of a very wide 
river was scarcely visible on account of 
i heir dead bodies that floared on the surface. 
The larva; are much more voracious than 
the perfect insecic- , and w hen they are on 
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» march during the day. It, 1* utteily Impos- 
sible to alter the direction In which they 
move, which is generally with the wind. 
Much ( ontrover-j has arisen icg.irding the 
‘locusts and wild honey/ which were the 
food of John the Baptist in the wilderness 
But wild honey Is found in the clefts of the 
rocks of Jitd.e.i .is ahurid.mtly as 111 the 
caves of Hindustan And if we refer to the 
hook of Ley lticiis txi 22), we shall And that 
locusts constitute d a common food among 
the Jews, the different kinds which they 
I weie permitted to eat being there specified 
I LO'GUKT-TKKK, the Ilymewea Courbaril 
I of Linmeus It belongs to ihe Legumino*a , t 
and is distinguished no les^ fni its valuable 
wood than for the beauty of its foliage and 
Its fragrant white floweis The hates are 
pinnate, and the leaflets vety thin and 
smooth The wood is comp.n I , hard, capable 
of receiving a fine polish, and has the pro- 
r perty of resisting decay longer than almost 
j any other It glows vt n i.ipnlh tu the 
, south western states tif Atm t na, sometimes 
I re.u lung to the hi lght of eighty feet 

LODE ( Uvdan , to lead i'ltr), among 
nutlets, a metallic \eiii , or am regular 
uni or course, whether metallic oi not. 
Those lodos wdiii h contain the ores of met sis 
.ire said bv the miners to he ain't, hut those 
which contain only stony matters are i died 
dtad lod< s 

LODGED t l»jrr, to dwell Ft ), In He- 
raldry ,atcrm for.t hue k, h.irl.Jfce , when lying 
on the ground,, inswei mg to tom hunt, wnich 
is applied to a lion or ot her beast of pi < y 
LOIXt'MENT (loginmit Fr >, in Military 
.ifl.nrs, a work raised with < at th, gabions, 
famines, &c , to co\ ei the hi siegers lrom 
the enemy’s lire, and to prevent their losing 
u. plai e w Inch they lia\ <■ gained, «ind are re- 
solve d. If possible, to keep 
LOU (lack On ), in Navigation, usually a 
piei eof board, formnigiisiiall\ (hi quadrant 
of a i irele of five or six in< lies radius ; it is 
about a quarter of an Inc ii thick, and so bit- 
laiuecl with lead n nied to the < Ircular i>art, 
that it floats periiendlciilarly, with about 
two-thirds Immersed Tiie log line is a thin 
cord, one end of which is fastened to the 
log, and the other is w’ouud round a iee*l 
in the gallery of the ship. The log thus 
poisea keeps its place in the water, while 
the cord is unwound from the reel by the 
1 motion of the vessel. The velocity of the 
1 latter is known by the number of knots cm 
| the line run out while the glass is running 
j down [Bee Knot] There are other kinds of 
j log, but their principle and mode of use are 

I similar. Loo-hoard, two boards shut- 

| ting like a book, and divided into columns, 

I forth* liouis of the dav and night, the di- 
i rectum of the wind, the course of the ship, 

I &c , in which an a* < ount of the shin's way 
' is marked — Lou-book, the book into 
i which the contents of the Jog-hoard iu e tran* 

1 Bcribed. Lou-ubkl, a reel In the gallery 

of a ship, on which the log-line Is wound 
LOGAKITH'MIG, or LOGISTIC, an 
epithet for a peculiar curve, it is so called 
from its utility in explaining and construct- 
I lug logarithms, on account of its ordinates 
being in geometrical progression 
I LOO'AllITHMS (logos, proportion ; and 
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nntlnno s, number. Or), the exponents of j 
a senes of powers and roots V\ hen the I 
logarithms form a sene*. of numbers in 
arithmetical progression,! he < orrespoiidlng 
natural numbers form a series In geo- 
metrical pi ogression. Thus, 

Arithmetical 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Are. i 

Oeomehn.nl 0, 2, 4, 8, lt>, 32, 64, <fec. ! 

The terms of the arithmetical progression i | 
show what powers of the root (in this case 1 
2) will be equal to the loriesponditig teims 
in tiie geometric al. Thus 4 is the second > 
power of 2, 32 the JlJth power, Jkc. The j i 
upper hue, thueforc, contains tiie loga- j| 
rithniv of the lower; and logarithmic , 
tables furnish tiie decimals corresponding | 
to the intermediate numbers in the low’er 
line A table of logarithms of all nunibei •», 
to a certain limit, made according to 
an assumed root, or base, is called a lo- 
garithmic system The most common is 
th.il of Briggs, in which the base Is lo. i 
hi nee 1 is tiie logarithm of 10,2 of loo, 3 of 
loot), 4 of 10 , 000 , &c . ; nnd tiie logarithms of i 
tin liitet mediate numbers are of inter- 
im done y alues. The use of logarithms in 
trigonometry was discovered by John 
Napier, a. Scottish baron, and made known 1 
In him in a woik published at Edlubuigh 
iti 1614 Logarithmic tables are of gieat > , 
y alue, not only iu tngouometry ,a‘droiin’ i\, 

At , but toall yvho hay e to make cab ulat urns . 
yvitli large numbers For, to mull iply num- 
bers, yve add tin lr logarithms, to dmdo I 
them, yve subtract tlieir logarithms, to 
raise them to power-, we multiply tin u 
logarithms by ihe exponents of rhi poyveis, > 
and to extract any roots, we diy ide t heir lo- 
garithms by (he exponents of tin roots [See 1 
Expom*\tJ Logarithms belonging toany 
one system -that Is, belonging to ii <-y *st <*m I 
hiving any giycn base— may he ciianged 
into tliosc of jiny othei system l>y means of 
a c oiistant fac tor. 

LO'GlG (logikoH, belonging lo the* reason . i 
Or ) lias lies n variously defined Whately 
says it is tin sdcuce as well as the art of j j 
reasoning John Mill defines It as the t , 
science of the operations of the under 
sLiiiding, wliii h aie subservient to the es- , 
timatioii of eyidence , that it is botii tiie 
process itself of proceeding from known 
truths to unknown, and all intellectual ope- 
rations Hiixilutiy to this Other writers re- 
strnt logic, yyithm much narrower limits, 
and define it as the science of the necessary 
!aw r s of thinking In this last sense reason- 
ing is confined to what, is tenned ratioci- 
nation, a form of Inference of which the 
syllogism Is tiie geneiai type So under- 
stood, logic owe- its first exposition to the 
master mind of Aristotle All syllogistic 
reasoning supposes t wo propositions, called 
premise *— -both expressed, or one expressed 
and tiie other understood— from which tiie 
conclusion to he arrived at is deduced. Iu 
many cases, it is evident that. If the pre- 
mises be true, the conclusion drawn ft mu 
them must he ti ue also, but in many others, 
the premise's may he true, and yet the con- 
clusion he false In the former there is, 
lent In the latter there is not, a necessary 
connection between the premises and the 
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conclusion. * Every man Is an animal , 
John Is a man; therefore John Is an 
annual.’ la cornua reasoning ‘ Lveiy 
man is an animal ; an angel is not a man , 
tlierefoie an angel is not an animal,’ is in- 
correct reasoning the conclusion may he 
true, hut It does not follow from the pie- 
mi'-os Tins will he more evident 1mm 
, another example . — * Eveiy man is an ani- 
mal; a horse is not a man , tluielote a 
hoi so 1 h not an animal’ Hen I he < on- 
i luslon is lalse, though It lollows just as 
nun lif mm the premises as the forim r. 
Eveiy proposition eltlu r nfhniis or denies 
' something, hence propositions are either 
ttffh mnt ue or vegatire. E\ ei \ proposition 
eitliei afhtmsor denies sonn thing ri guid- 
ing /in entire class, or regarding s<>me 
mem la r oi members of it, heme propo- 
'' siuons an < Miter umrcrsal o i fniitu ttUii. 

I , i .see Fvi in Ml M K, M I, I oi.ism, *■»,] 

|, f JKt'Oti'ft \ I’ll V (fwj/o.s, i word , and yta- 
j , jtln>, I wuii* (it }, a mode of printing m 
' wlin h the typi s form whole w-ords instead 
| 1 of letters 11 v this nu thod, the proiess of 
! i lomposing would seem to proieed with 
! more expedition and Jess lialnlity to en 
It has been Used to a eei tain extent, bill the 
1 (•Ini mvei (ante Into gi neral use, and it 
t > has long miic e been ahaudom d altogethet, 
fmm an idea that mon rum* was lost than 

1 -lined h> it. Also a system of report- 

i| mg, adopted during tiie l*’rem h l evolu- 
tion, and Intended to supersede slmit hand 
! 1 win mg. hut n was not louml toanswei so 
| will Twelve oi fourteen repoiteis being 
stand miiml a t.ihh , tin* Hist took 
noun the Hist thiee or four wmds, and 
tom lied Ids nt ighhinii, who took down the 
in \( three or four words, and toadied Ins 
neighbour, w ho did i In* suno , and thus the 
plot i* s continued to go muinl until the 
spei i h was ended When the slips weie 
fllli d, ami plai t d paialli 1 to cat h otliei, they 
I < i rui > d i p ige 

LOG'OGKI l*H (logos, a w*ord ; and gn ghos, 

| a fishing-net (It ), a kind of riddle, whitli 
I t >nsistb in some elision ot mutilation of 
‘voids, being of a liatim between an 
enigma and a minis 

i LOG'WOOD.an Important ai tn le of 1 * 0111 - 
I m**i ce, mmli used In Hie aits, is di lived 
li"in a low, i looked, pi n kly tree, found in 
gm.it plenty at dampen h\, in the ha\ of 
1 1 ornliii as, and denommatid Utvnidtoi Wen 
(’niH)m It nnnt hi, mil oidei Leguttnnosa It 
is very dense aud llrm lit its textun.ex- 
j, leedlnglx heav\,so as to sink m watt r , of 
i j a deep led colour, and itipahU ol receiving 
ft fine polish It yields its odour both to 

I I spirituous and wateiy menstrua, hut mine 
1 1 r< tidily to the Ini tin t Acids renilei its de- 

I ‘ net Ion hi iglitei and paler , alkalis gn e it 
a puipllsh oi violet, lolour; the salt- of 
' Iron make it a daik violet blue, gelatine 
forms with it a reddish precipitate In 1837. 

»»h tons weie linpoited, the vului of 
which was 

LOINS ( longe . /»>.), In Anatomy, the two 
later il portions of the umbilical region of 
the abdomen ; or the space ou each hide of 
the vertebral, between the lowest of the 
false ribs and the upper part of the haunch- 
hone : called also the terns. 
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LOL'LAllDS ( lallen , to slug In a low 
murmuring tone, and the common affix 
hard; (in ), a sect ot e.uly lteformers in 
(>• rmnm and England, the followers of 
Wi< klille. 'ilu name was originally given 
to a i lass of p< rhtnis in Germany and the i 
Netlti rlaeds, w ho. In the 14th century, un- 1 
dei 1 1 iok spiritual oil! t*i sin behalf of the sick | 
ami tin. dead, and were greatly beloved by 
the people, who had heiotnc alienated from ! 
the secular and legulir clergy, ou account j 
of their indiffi rente and neglei t 

LOM'BA ltD.s, a name formerly given to 1 
hankers, beiause the people of Lombardy 
llrst followed this hram li of commerce, 
j Hence the name of Lowbunl Striel, so long 
| notid lor its numerous hanking houses, 

L0A1 ENT A 'GEvK, in llotauv , a til \ Isioii of 
the erm iferous ordit, formed of plants 
having seed-vessel*,, which divide trans- 
versi ly into single s t eiltd tells 

LOMKNT'l/iM (bean meal, /.at.), in flo- 
tany, a legume wine h does not open at the 
sutuies, hut dividi s tiaiiHVeis* iv into one- 
seeded portion**, as in the genera Oinithojma 
and Caravillti 

LON'liu.N (’LAY, amemhei of the Lower 
Lm i lie ioim.itloli, consisting of a Miy te- 
nacious day, usually of a blueishgriy 
mlimr In tin valley of the Th lines u has 
a maximum fhu kness of about 180 feet. It 
is supposed to luvi -low Iv ,n cumulated at 
the bottom ot a ih ep oiean, hut in the ’ 
m tglilmui hood of laud The lussils bespeak 
a vvaim climate'. Tliev consist of t lie horn s 
of mephauts, teptiles, and llsh, about 
1 ftu spec ies of sheds, and mam flints ami 
set ds A large part of London, both north 1 
and south of the river, is built upon this , 
clav. It composes the greitir part of 
JLlighgate Hill, and Shooters 11 ill, 

LOfvGKV'iTY (longa-i'us, aged: Lot' 1 , 
length or diuation of life, generally de- 
signating great length of life Confining 
ourselves to modem times, the evident e m 
suppmtof statements as to e\ti lordinaty 
length ol lilt* is scanty lleniy Jenkins is 
said to have lived to the age of lull years, 
tlieCountessof Desmond to 1 is, and Thomas 
Parr to l.»2 Di Van Oven has given seven- 
teen instances of lives alleged to exceed 130 
y eai s Physiologist s liav e often spec ulat ed 1 
upon the possibility ofextendlng tliespan of , 
human existence much layond the present j 
av erage,and it lias been confidently asserted 1 
I hat one hundred years is the natural extent < 
of the hie of man Presuming a healthy I 
constitution to begin with, aud the uon- 
oeiurrence of Injurious accidents, four 
general conditions uie required to the at- , 
taiiiment of long life, vi/. good air, to oxy- 
genate the blood , a suftli lent amount of 
aliment to supply waste, hut not more* than 
is needed , and a proper amount ol exert tse , 
for body and mind. 

LOMilM'KTltY (Umgus, long : Lai. ; and 1 
vietum, ameasme Gt ), the ait of measur- 
ing lengths or distances, both accessible 
and Inaccessible. 

LON'GITUDK (hnigititdo, length : Lat\ 

In Geography, the distance in degrees of 
any place fioin a first, meridian, as that of 
Greenwich, taken east or west. These de- 
giees diminish in actual length as the polo 
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is appioai bed , a degree of longitude at the 
equator being 69 1 miles, at, latitude 10° 
i but 68 1 , at 20° but <»:»■<) , at 40° but &.ro5 ; at 
' V) 1 but 44 f>4 , and at fiO" but .14 06, &e The 
] British parliament, in 1714, offered a reward 
of 20 , 000 / for an at rur.ite method of finding 
' the longitude at sea, within one-half of a 
| , degree, but this act was repealed in 1828. 

■ Chronometers are now m.wb with extram- 
dmary a< curai y , and have somi tunes bei ii 
used for the determination of longitudi 
, upon land, as wi 11 as at sea, with great sue- 
1 ress ; but, nevertheless, astronomical ob- 
| servations furnish the most exact methods 
of obtaining it Longitude, in Astro- 

nomy, an air of the eelipttc Intercepted be- 
tween the beginning of Alios and the point 
of the e< llptic < lit by the circle of longitude 
belonging to any star The longitude of a 
-tar is found by means of Its right ascension 
I and declination 

| LOMi-I'RIM'Elt, the name of a printing 
, i\pe, sotm what larger than is generally 
I \ u.-ed for « newspaper, being between boui- 
! i gi ms and small pica 

! LOMCE'RA.m Botany, agemis or plants, 

1 nat ord Capnfoliarrtr, mi hiding Home of 
I the sj»ei ies of honey sui kle The wild Kng- 
1 1 li-li spec icsof honey KiiikJt, honey ei, belong 
lo the genus Caprtfolunn The Loan no 
tnntii , or evergreen honey «ui kle, n> the 
, most beautiful of that genus li glows 
without any culture in North America, 
md has strong branches, i oy eieil with a 
pin pie bark, wiihh are ornamented with 
blight gieen leaves embraung the stalks, 
md lontmuing their vi Ml ure all the yiai 
1 r I lie lloweis are powerfully aromatii , they 
, i (list appear in June, and then, in a constant 
I , sut cession, till the frost commemes 
! LOOK'INL CLASS [Si <' MlRltOK J 
j I LOOM, a frame of wood or metal, bv 
whn h the pioeess of weaving is peiformed 

| | The words loom (Iranian, to loom, or uj*- 

j pear at si a Snr ) and loonma/ ate also usi d 
[I to ex pi ess what we understand by the teim 
h m n aye Tims, when a ship, set n at a dis- 
tance, appears larger than it le.ilh is, and 
I' mdist uu t, it is said she loom <. , of a mouti- 
| i tain, under similar circumstances. It is said 
[i the limit looms fuyh 

LOOM'-OALK, a gentle gsle. In which a 
-hip can carry her topsails atrip 
LOOI"IIOLES, In Fortification, small 
holes in the walls of a castle, &i , through 

I which arrows were discharged In a 

I ship, small .i pert urea in the bulkhead, and 
j other parts of a merchant ship, through 
' which small arms aie flred at an enuny. 

| LORD (h la/ord, a ru ler : from hla/, a loaf ; 
and/orii, to give : Sax.), a title of courtesy 
given to all British and Irish noblemen, 
from the baion upwards ; to the eldest sons 
of earls; to all the sons of marquises and 
t j dukes (see Courtesy Titles), and, us an 
| honorary title, to certain official characters; 

I as the lord mayor of London, the lord 
, chamberlain of the king’s household, the 
| lord chancellor, the lord chief Justice, &c. 

I Lord is also a general term, equivalent to 

i peer. Lord, in Law, one who possesses 

I a fee or manor. This Is the primitive mean- 
ing of the w'ord ; and it was in right of 
their fiefs that, originally, fends sat in 


parliament. In Scripime, a name lor the j 

Supreme Being When LOIID, in the Old 
Testament, K printed in c.ipit ils, it Is the 
translation of the Hebrew wmd for Jeho- 
vah It is also applied to Christ, to the |; 
Holy Spirit, to kings, and to prophet**. 

LORDS, HonsF ok, is composed of the 
peers of England, of Croat Britain, and of 1 
the United Kingdom , of the lfi iepie*cnta 
tlve peers (hut not the other ptei-) of i 
Scotland, of the 2.s rcpii scntative peers i 
(hut not the other pei r- 1 of Ireland, and : 
of the lmds (spiritual, who uui-i-t of 2 
English archbishop*, and 24 bishop-, and 4 
icpieseutatlvi In-h bishops Lon] Redes 
dale, wilting of the peerage, dest ribes that , 
body first, as po—c-sing individually titles 
of honour giving them respectively rank 
and priced! me, secondly, as being in- 
dividually Ihui dttarv tomi-tllois of the 
i row n tlnidlv , as bung i oth 1 1 i\ t ly itogi - 
tlier with the spiritml lords' when not 
assembled In pailiami nr, tin pcimanent 
cmimil of tlie ciown, fouithlv, as being j 
al-ii mill i tively (togetlu l with thespilltual 
lords), whin ns-embled m parliament, a 
mnrt of judit nun [see A CPE Vh] , and 
fl ft h ly , as having tor a long lime funned, . 
with the ('ominous, when convened in 
parliMucnt, tin Legi-litive Assembly «>[ 
tlm kingdom, hi wlio-i advue, consent, I 
mil antlioiity, with tin sanction of tin I 
("town, all Iiwh have been made Time 
lmds of pai li.nnent, whet her spinnnl m 1 
lempoial, an -ufili n lit to lon-tilute tin i 
house. The Lord Chain ellor )s u off i no 1 
speakci of tin Incise, ami lakes Ins seal on ’ 
tlic woolsack when the hou-< is -lltuig A 1 
petri aniioitake Inssiat until In' is „M yeai - | 

old, nor until he has takin nitiln oath- , 
In voting the pi eis sav 'Conti lit ' oi ‘.Not i 
mule lit' The lli m si of Lmd- is the til- l 
himal fin t lying iniuiual ihaigi- ag.lu-( 
pi eis, and the lairds tluusiy ‘(.uilly’or 
‘.Not (-in i it v , on mv honoiM ’ 

L()l{ I'C \ ,a mat id mall / at ), in Roman | 
Antiquity, t cuirass, bug incline, or coat of !i 
m dl, yvhuli w r as made of leather, and net 
yy 1 1 It plates of various foi ms, or rings like 
a ( ham I 

LOKICA'TION (same i/i riv ), the covering | 
a glass or earthen vessel with a coat or 
trust of a matter capable of resisting the 
action of a stiong fire and sustaining a 
high degree of heat 

LOR'l ME It (loruruer. Fr , from Inmiri, a 
thong Lot ), in Artliaiology , a name given 
formerly to those who made spurs, lilts, 
and othei ai titles of iron foi homes. 

LO'ItY, the popular name of buds form- 
ing the sub-family, LvnritUv, of the parrot 
family Hi d piedominates in their plumage. ! 
Lories are docile and familiar, they very I 
easily learn to speak, and are remarkable for I 
tliclr attai hinenr to their owners. 

RO'TION ( lotm , a washfiig Lot.), in I 
Medicine and 1’harmaty, a liquid intended 
for application to any external part of the 
body. 

LOTTERY (loos, a lot: Qer .), a scheme 
for the disti ibutlon of prires by chance ; o* 
the distribution itself. The drayvingof the 
(list public lottery In England was on Jan. 
litli, 1569 , and, at cording to Stow, 1L con- 
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' tinned t.il the 6th of May following. This 
' took place at the west door of Kt Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the pi izes constated of a 
Urge quantity of rojal plate and trinkets, 

, the produce of which. It was stated, would 
I l>e used* for the reparation of the havens 
and strengths of the realm, and such other 
public good works , * but the proceeds, it Is 
, believed, were notwithstanding applied to 
1 private purposes License* for various 
kinds of lotteries were granted occasionally 
from that period, till at lengLh ' state lot- 
teries ’ became a source of revenuo to the 
government ; and bv means of them, money 
was raised for the British Museum, "West- 
minster bridge, A’C But the temptations 
thus thrown in the way of all descriptions 
of persons produced evidently demoraliz- 
ing effects, and man} reasons were urged 
In parliament for their discontinuance, till 
| at last the evils resulting from this sp« cies 
I of gambling became so palpable, that go- 
, \ eminent consented to Its abolition in 1826 
From the very nature of a lottery, since 
tho«e who establish It propose to make 
j more or less bv It, the prizes could not bo 
| equivalent to the cost of all the tickets A 
l person would, therefore, certainly lose who 
1 should buv them all .arid the more he should 
buy, the greater would b< Ills chance of loss. 
In even (as», tlio risk must exceed the 
< h.mee of success 

LOTI S (Lat ; from Wo* r. Gr.\ a shrub, 
th< fruit of w'hich Is i small f.ulnaceous 
berry, of a d« lit ioiis taste, whiih the na- i 

t Ives of Afrlia make into a sweet cake 

The ancients gave the name to an herb and I 
a tree, each differing from the plant to I 
which wt apply it The herb Is a spec les of ' 
Xelinnbnnn , the tree lotus is supposed to 
be the llhonmus Lotus The formri, vvhlc h 
we ,ire Infotined bv Herodotus wms a lilv, 
Hhoiiudlng in tin Nile, was that which was 
venerated b.v the Egv pilaus It was also asa- 
cred plant m India, where, from the mode of 
Its vegetation. It was adopted as an emblem 
of fertility Thefiuit is foujer hired to be 
the bean which Py thagoras forbad Ills fol- 
lowers to eat However, It is collected by 
the poor Egy ptlatis, with whom it is an 
article of food. It was an ancient supersti- 
tion tha# if a stranger ate this fruit he 
straightway forgot Ins own countrv 

LOITIS-D’OR, a French gold com, which 
teeelved Its name from Louis XIII, who 
flist coined It in 1641 The value of the 
old lows-cCor was 24 francs ; that of the 
new louts, usually called a Napoleon, Is 20 
francs 

LOIT'IS, St , Kwiohtb OF, the name of A 
, mllttaiy order In France instituted by 
! Louis XIV. in 1693. 

LOU SB, the name of certain parasitic 
Insects belonging to the order AivOPPitha. 

I 1 They Infest man and other animals. The 
1 | species of the genus l'edicnlus have six legs, 

, two eyes, and a suctorial mouth, 
j LOUVRE, a palace at Paris measuring 576 
I feet by 538 feet, enclosing a court 304 feet 
! square. The oldest part was erected in the 
I | time of Francis I., but the greatest portion 
, of the existing edifice w r as built in the 
reign of Louis XIV., Perrault being the 
I architect. It has been lately connected 


Crratfurii. [lucife* | 

with the Tullerles, and the combined build- | 
lugs form the most «plendid pile in Paris , 
In the Louvre are collections of paintings, i 
and museums of Egyptian, Greek, and 1 
Latin antiquities. 

LOV'E-APPLE, or TOMATO, the fruit of i 
the Solatium hfcopersirnm It Is so much 
esteemed by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
that it is an ingredient m almost all their 
soupH and sauces, and is deemed cooling 
and nutritive 

LOW'ER LMTIUE, the Roman and East- 
ern empires, after the removal of the latter 
to Constantinople ; and tlio Eastern until 
its fall 

LOX'I A, in Ornithology, a genus of 
cotilrostral passerine bird® The Ijoriticur- 
v troth a, or common cro«s bill, is about the 
size of a Urk Its favourite food consists 
of the seeds of the pine, and pine woods 
arc alw.iy s its pi nu ipal haunts It has the 
habits of a parrot ; and in North Amenta it 
builds on the highe-t Mrs, attaching its 
nest to the trunk by means of the exuded 
resin 

LOXODROM'IC CURVE (loros, oblique , 
dromon, a < ourse (Sr ). fSce IlHTTMB ] 

I OZ'ENCE (Ion, nine I'r ), in Geomt tiy, a 
tjiiadri lateral llgure, having two opposite 
augb’s acute, and two opposite obtitM 

In Ueialdij, the es( uttheou wlinli is 

used to tour mi the coats of arms of all 

maidens and widows Tn Phannarv, a 

medicine made to be kept in the mouth, 
and which was originally in the form of a 
lozenge 

LUB'BER'R HOLE (lummcl, a lubber . 

On i,in a ship, the vacant space between 
| the head of a lower mast and the edge of 
i the top It is so tet mod from a supposi- 
I tlon tiiat a lubber (a contemptuous name 
] for one who does not know a seaman’s 
duty) will not like to trust hlmsilf up the 
J futtock shrouds, but will prefer that way of 
i getting into the top 

LU'BRK’ATK ( luhnco , I make slippery: 
Lat.), a word often used In Medicine, signi- 
fying to make smooth or slipper}. Tliu-, 
mucilaginous and sapotru eons prepara- 
tions are said to lubricate the parts to 
which they are applied It is also employ id 
in englnuering, to express the supplying of 
oil to machinery for the diminution of fric- 
tion 

LU'CERN {lucerne: Ger.), tho Medicago 
sativa, a well-known leguminous plant, 
affording one of the artificial * grasses ’ of 
the farmer. It was highly esteemed by the 
ancients ; and Is found by the moderns 
most effective in nourishing and fattening 
cattle 

LU'CIFER (htx, light; and fero, I bring: 
Lat.), the morning star; called when an 
evening star, Hesperus. These names are 
now used only in poetry. 

LU'CIFER M AT'CHES The matches used 
for the purpose of ignition by means of a , 
liintand steel consisted of very small pieces 
of wood, the ends of whit h were coated with 1 
sulphur. As early as 1673, a bit of sulphur 
w tapped In paper, and ignited by friction, 
was sometimes used to set fire to the sul- . i 
phur match But the earliest form of our I 
present lucxfers consisted in matches tipped 
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with a composition consisting of chlorate 
of potash, sugar, pm, and a little ver- 
milion When these were clipped into a 
small bottle i ontainlng sulphuric acid, they 
Instantaneously United The first lucifer 
| matches, properly so called, were tipped 
1 with a mixture containing chlorate of po- 
tash, sulphuret of antimony, and starch ; 
and weic ignited by being drawn across 
sand-paper. Phosphoius was then suhstl- 
1 tilted for sulpliuret of antimony, and nitre 
, for chlorate of potash , which produced 
quiet ignition instead of detonation ; and 
either no sulphur, oi \ cry llttl“, was ctn- 
plovcd The wood was *.plit into very fine 
! pieces hv machinery , and wax taper, touch- 
paper, &c , were substituted In some in- 
, stances for wood The manufacture is, at 
' present, canted on m England and Germany 
i cm a very large scale The use of phos- 
| phorus is very luiurlous to the workmen, 

| 'is it causes a most horrible disease of the 
jaws, which ends In total loss of the hone 
I Tilts would he entirely pievcnted by em- 
I ploying amoiphons phosphoius, which an- 
I swers admirably for the pui pose 
| LTJCTFE'WANS, in Fa i lc-siastic ,il IIis- 
1 roij, the followers of iuinfer, Insliop of 
, Cagliari, in the 4th cenLury , a sect which 
I maintained the cm mil nature of the soul, 
i and that there is no place for repentance 
i for sue h ns fall 

1 LUCJM'ETKR (lux, light: Lut ; and 
, vutrun, a measine <7r. », an apparatus for 
, measuring the Intensity of light proceeding 
fiom diffetcmt bodies 

1 LlinUL'I.lTE, in Mineralogy, a black 
I limestone, often polished for ornamental 
j purposes, and said to have beeu first used 
• b\ Jaicullus, the Homan consul 
| I,r'JL)i (Lat), in Antiquity, public exhl- 
i hit ions among the Greeks and Itomans for 
! the display of skill and the c ntcitalnmciit 
j of the people. [Sec* Cam 1<M ] 

I LVFF llnjt, the wind Uni I, the foremost. 

i edge*, or leach, of a foie and aft s ill herp 

i/nur Luff l in Na\ igatlou, an coder to the 
helmsman to put the tillei on the* lee-side, 
for the purpose of making the whip sail 
nearer to tin* wind A ship Is said to*q/m/{/ 
her luff, when she a ie Ids to the helm by Hail- 
ing nearer to the wind Luff round ! the 

order to throw the* ship’s head up In the 

wind Lufk-TAOKLK, a large tackle not 

destined for anv particular place in the 
ship, but moveable at pleasure 
LFG'OKK, a vessel cairylng three masts, 
with a running bowspiit, upon which she 
seta lug-sails, and sometimes has topsails 

! adapted to them Liio-baii,, a square* 

| sail bent upon a yard that hangs obliquely 
j to t lit* mast at about one fouith of its 
| length 

j IJTKE, St , (tosPBb of, a canonical book 
f of the New Tcstamttit, distinguished for 
i fulness, futurari, and ft uvs of extensive 
' information Some think It was propeilv 
Ht Paul’s, and that when tin* apostle speak* 
of hlrt gospel, he means wh.it Is culled St 
Luke’s. IrcmuMis Hays that Kt Luke* digested 
into writing what Bt Paul preached to the 
gentiles ; and Gregory Nazlauzen tells us 
that Bt. Luke wrote with the assistance of 
Bt. Paul. 


LUMBA'GO {Lat. ; from lurhbun, the loin : I 
Lat ), in Medicine, a rheumatic affection of I 
the muscles about the loinB. I 

LUM'BAIt KE'GION (Baine denv.), in 1 
Anatomy, the posterior portion of the body. 1 
between the false ribs and the upperedge of | 
tlie haunch-hone 1 , 

LUM'BBICA L MTTS'CLKB (from next), in i 
Anatomy, certain muscles of the fingers 1 
and toes, so named from their resembling a . 
worm } , 

LUM'BRIOTTB ( lumhrieu s, an Intestinal 
worm • Lat.), a genus of worms, of which J 
the earth-worm is the type. TIiIh is some- 1 
times nearly afoot in length, and is com- 
posed of upwards of 120 rings The species - 
Is very abundant, and their castings consti- 
tute a rich soil 

LUMP'-FISII, or LTTMPfiTTCKEIl, the Cv- 
cloptemn Lunipntt.n thick fish having tlu* 
hack sharp and elevated : the belli flat, and 
of a crimson colour, mid along the* hod v five* 
row’s of sharp honj tuhcrc Ics. The lump- 
flsli swims edgewise, and is enabled to ad- 
here with great force to any substance to 
width it attaches itself It is frequently 
Liken on the British coasts 
LTT'NAGY \luna, the moon Lat), the 
condition of an insane person w ho has lm id 
intervals, it was formerly supposed to d**- 

pend on phases of the moon In Law, it 

includes all who are affectc cl with am spe- 1 
eii*s of insanity supervening since bli Hi , I 
those horn without reason being idiot? The [ 
soveieign is supposed to have the custody | 
of idiots and lunatic s.wliic h lit delegates to j 
the keepc r of the great seal, to w bom appli- I 

rations for commissions of lunacy an di- 
rected Lunatics are maintained b\ an j 
allowance out of their own estate; or when ! 
they hate none, in public hmvIiiiuh. If a i 
criminal Is acquitted of a ciitnc, on ac- | 
count of Ills being insane at the time of , 
ltn < ommisslon, lie In committed to public | 
custody j 

LF'NAlt CArK'TIC, In riiemiBtry , nitrate 1 
of hiIi er tuned at a lc*w’ heat I 

LlT'NAlt DlS'TANt’K, In Astronomy, the j 
angular distance between the apparent 
centres of the moon and certain heavenly 
bodies, such as tliev would appear to an ol> . 
server at the rent re of the earth. 

LU'NAIt MONTH, tin* time required by ! 
tin* moon to complete a revolution about : 
the earth, atul return to the same position \ 
i datively to some celestial body, or point j 
In spac*e, with which her motion is com- 
pared. Tho proper lunar month is the same | 
as the luvatiov, or synodic month, and Is the , 
tune which elapses between two consent- 1 1 
the new or full moons The periodic or | 
synodic month Is the* revolution with re- , 
spec t to the* move ablet qniiiox, and consists < , 
c»f 20 days, labour- 41 minutes, 2 84 seconds. , i 
The anomahbfic month is the time in I 
which tho moon leturiis to the same point \ 
of her moveable elliptic orbit * Hslengthis 1 
27 days, 13 hours, is minutes, 37 1 seconds, i 
The Hidereul month is the Interval between 
two successive conjunctions with the sumo 
fixed star* Its length Is 27 days. 7 honis, 

43 minutes, 11 M seconds. The nodical 
month is the time in which the moon 
makes u revolution with rcBpeet to her 
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j nodes, the lino of which In moveable : Its titled Os Lusiada *, the Lusltaninns, that 1 b, 

J length is 27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, 36 6 the Portuguese, the subjei t being the con- 
seconds. These mean motions are subject quests of that nation In India. It lb divided 
! to periodic and secular variations Into ten cantos, containing 1102 stanzas, in 

I LIT'N \R YEAR. [See Calkndau ] ottavu nma The voy age of Vasco de Gama 

j LUNATION, the time In width the moon is described, and his proceedings In India. 

, passes through all her phases. I Three cantos art taken up with an at count 1 

1 LUNE, or LUNU'LE tluna, the moon ; or of Europe, Portugal, and tlicdetds of tho 
, hiv nla, a little moon . Lot >, In Geomeiry , a Portuguese nmn.uchs, supposed to be it lat- 
J plane in the form of a iresetnt or lull ed by Do G unu (<> mi Indian king The god* 
tuomi, enclosed by tho cirt umfeient es of of the ancient inM Imhigy ar» introdured, 

I two circles that intersect each other aiding or opposing Ins design**, whilst lit 

I l.l’NETT'E (Ft ), In Architt (inn, an addresses liis praters to tin God of the 
j apt 1 ture for the admission of light 111 a 1 on- <’hiisti«uis Nereids and syiens h i <* mtro- 
|ta\i telling, as tlie upper lights ol the , duced, whilst m other passages wt have the 
J nates of Rt. Petei’s at Rome, and St Paul’s J lb>nmn Cat Indie worship of the Virgin- so 

in London In Fortification, an enve- 1 1 1 infused and unintelligible is the -upei n.i* 

I loped count erguaid, or elevation of earth i rural element of the poem It has been 
1 111 ide bevorn! the second ditch ; ora eoveied translated into English, and into scvciul 
1 phu e before the curtain, consisting of two 1 oilier European languages, but it has never 
faces that form an angle Inwards | bet n popular out of Portugal 

I LUNGS t lunge • Opt), in Anatomy, two LUSTRATION ( lustratio , from lus/ro, I 
v|s< era situated in the (best, by means of puiifv, Lai), m Antiquity, a ceremony of 
who hour blood is oxygen, did The sub- punflcation wlucli tlie Romans pet formed 
; stance of t lie lungs is of four kinds, v 1/ on their Helds, arum 8, and people, at vari- . 

I vesicul ir, v as< ular, hr otic liiul, mid pa*a u< by- ous times, hut p irticulai ly after the mini- . 
j limtous The visicuhir substanee is com- btimgof tiio people by the m iisUs e\uy ! 

pos, d of tlie air-cells, the vascular liivists lust nnn, 01 ll\e wais. J 

! tlmse 1 1 lls like a net woi k , the linmehial is LTIs'TRE if*), a term vet> gem rail v 1 
1 burned bv l lie inmitb atiotis of the hroiiehi 1 used in modern Hoiks on mineral. ,gi 'I In* 

1 tin ougiiout tlie lungs, having tin* an n lls lustie of minerals Is of tt\e kinds 1 -;>/#«- , 

' »■ their extremities , and the spongy soli- ilnit, that Is, when in full diylighf, it call ' 
' stand (hat cuiinei ts the«e pails is termed lie seen at a groat distant e ; 2 ihiniuo, when 
the p<n i’ itch in ><r J'o 1 lie tom h th< v are soft at a dKiauee the rt fleeted light is weak,.! 

' and elastic, and olall tilt oigans.they hive plisti nuip, when the lustri is only oiiseiya- 
\ the h list specitlc gia\il\ Their an cells Ide at no gie.itit distance Ilian an .11*111 s 
. expose a very large surface for the pm 1H1 a- length , 4 . plnm nmi, when the surface 
| non ot the blood, by means of the oxygen he'd near the evem toll daylight presi nts a 
; of the air, wlucli is not prevented, hy the nuiuhei of sliming points, 5 dull, y\hen the 
| Inn 1 position of tlieir membranous cover- hui face lias no bnlliancy. 

I ings from uniting with the carbon of the LUSTRUM i Lat., btm tly speaking, a 
, I blood punflcation of the people after the com 

1 LI NISTK'L (hnia, tlie moon , and s/o, I p let uni of a unsiis), in Rinnan Antiquity, a > 

| | stand Lat), m Astronomy, too luthest general muster and review of all the uii- 
, ' point of the moon’s northing and southing, yens and their goods, which wm perfotmed 
in in 1 monthly revolutions. I>v the censors ev ery Hfih yeai, and followed 

Ij LTJ'NI’LAR, or LU'NU L \TE (Inna, tin* by a solemn lustration In 1 nurse of tlmethe 

I moon Lat ), in Botany, resembling a ctos- lustra were not eelelnated so often, foi we I 

I I lent shaped like the new moon find tlie fifth lusfimu (elehiatcd at Rome I 

LL'J'INE (lupin us ' Lat), in Botany, a only in tlie .» 74 th year of that 1 itv j 

genus of leguminous plants, 1 luetly annuals, LU'fcUK NA I’U'R.E >a fieak of nature. 

I lien mg digitate leaves and papilionaceous Lat), something out of the ordinary course J 
j flowers, which aro usually disposed 111 a of nature 

I terminal raceme. The legumes of .some UTKdiwUn 7 hrM, a stringed instrument 
spec ies are used as food of music, containing at lirst only live 

1 LIUDUL 1 N (Inpulu't, the bop • Mod Lnt),\ stungs, to which weie afterwards added 1 
(he fine yellow powder of hops It has a , si * more It was formerly imu h Used The \ 
penetrating aromatic odour, and is found strings aie sti uik with the right hand, and I 
1 to consist of minute lesi turns grains, yy lilch I the stops me picssed wit li the left ' 

, attach themselves to the llngii sand leiulci I LUTE, 01 LUTING (lutum, clay : Lat'), j 
| them rough. ; In Ghennsttj, a paste, made of potters ! 

! LU'UUS (a wolf: Lat'), in Astionoinv, j c lay, sand, mid other materials, and used for 
, the Wolf, a constellation of tho southern 1 losing up the necks of retoits, receiveis, ! 
! hemis|H.ere. &< , in chemiial experiments. 

LURCH'ER (lurcor, I eat votaetouslv LUTH ERAN 18 M, the dootiines of Mat- 
Lat ), a variety of the Ouniijamilian'*, a dog tin Lutlier, tlie German lefoimer, which 
mote used by poachers than sportsmen, J constitute the creed of nearly all tho I’ro- 
having a narrow body, stout legs, straight 1 testants in Germany. Luther was an A11- 
tail, and long lough imir. I gustJue friar, who separated from the 

LIJ'SIAD, The, Is the only Poitugiiese ' church of Romo about the year 1515 , and 
poem that lias gained a European celeb! tn took tlie lead in the teforinatlou. He held 
It was written by LuU de Gunmens, who eonsubstantiatlou | w hieh seel ; used wafers 
died In 1570 , the first, edition having up- i in the admitiistiatiou of the Lord's Supper, 
peared geven years prey iously. 1 1 was en- j allowed images in churches* encouraged 
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private confection of sins ; insisted on jus* 
ti/h.itfon t»y faith alone; held tliat God, 
foreseeing man’s m I Ions, predestined him 
to happiness or miseiy according they 
were good or bad — a doctrine wlih h differs 
fiom that of Calvin, who mainulned that 
God predestined man l>y his own mere will. 
The Lutherans of the present day consider 
themselves at libel i\ to dissent from these 
tenets, as they are answerable to God alone 
Lor their religious opinions 

LUXATION < luxatto , from luxn, I dislo- 
cate . Lat ), in Surgery, the dislocation of a 
bone from its pioper cavity or ai tic illa- 
tion. so as to impede or destroy its motion 
or office 

LUXTTIIY ( Inxmia • Lat ), an unrestrain- 
ed indulgence in the pleasures of the table, 
in costly dress, equipage, Ac. Amongst the 
Homans, Iumii \ prevailed to such an extent 
l hat several laws were made to suppress, or 
at least tolling it. Apiclus laid aside ninety 
millions of sesterces, besides an enoimous 
revenue, for no other purpose than to be 
sacrilii ed to luvuiy ; (hiding himself involv- 
ed In debt, he looked over Ins accounts, nnd 
though lie had the sum of ten millions of 
sesterces still left, he poisoned himself for 
fear of being staived to death, instant is 
might he adduced of great luxury amongst 
tin* Gieeks , but the extravagance and 
luxury ol both Greeks and Homans appear 
to he eclipsed 1 a some of our own count r>. 
One Instance of this kind will suffice In 
Hie loth year of tee reign of Edward IV 
( 1 170), George N» v 1 1 1 , brother to the ear! of 
W n wick, at Ins instalment into the arc lue- 
piscopal see of York, entertained most of 
Hie nobility and punt Ipai clergy, when his 
lull of fare w. is 3oo quarters of wheit.d'ct) 
tuns of ale, lot tunsof wtue.a pipe of spiced 
wine, HO lat 0X1*11, b wild hulls, 1004 Wei hers, 
JUKI hogs, ,{oo calves, 3000 geese, .KVHI < ipons. 


gav e rise to the specie* of madness termed I 
lyranthropy, in which the patient believed 
himself to be a wolf, and imitated the actions 
of that animal This species of insanity 
seems to have vanished with tho supersti- 
tion which gave rise to it. 

LYCE'UM (Lnkeum , a famous gymnasium 
at Athens: Gr), in Grecian Antiquity, an 
I academy situated upon tiie banks of the | 

1 llissiis at Athens, near the temple of Apollo , 
|Lyceus It contained portic os and prome- j 
'iindes, where Aristotle taught philosophy 
Fiom their walking there every day till the 
hour of anointing, lie and li is followers were 
! called penpatvt irs. 

I LY'CIUM (the box-thorn : Lat .), in Botany, 
a gc*uus of plants, nat. ord lihamnacete The 
i species are shrubs, and consist of the dif- 
1 ferent varieties of box-thorn 

LYCOUO'DITTM ( luko # , a wolf, and pons, 
afoot. Gr — fiom the shape of Its extreme 1 
brain ties), or Cjmth Moss, a genus of crypto | 
gamic plants allied to the ferns, the spores 1 
of which, when ignited, burn off in a flash j 
They arc* used in melodramatic pieces, &c , 
at the tliesii res 

LYOOP'SIS (bugioss : Lat. ; from lukos, a 
wolf, and op*is, an appearance: Gr . — on ae- 
c ount of the flowers having the appearance 
of a grinning mouth), in Botany, a genus of 
Pi nils, nat. ord. Ttorafnnacea: The species 
ate annuals, consisting of vaiious kind- of 
bugioss 

LYDiAN MOOD, in Music, a term given 
to an effeminate kind of music, used first by 
tin Lydians. 

LYD'IUS LA'PIS.or LYD'IAN KTONE, in 
Mineralogy, a stone of a grey oh- b lac k 
colour, which is found in Bohemia and 
other pairs of Germany, and also In Scot- 
land When polished, It is used as a tom h- 1 
stone for deteiminiug the purity of gold 
and silver. Il was used for that purpose , 


300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 200 cram s, 2<>o kids, 
SJllOO cdiic kens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 t dibits, 
204 bitterns, 4<H)0 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 
paitndges, 2000 woodcocks, 400 plovers, 
loo curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egi ets, 200 1 t*es, 
4(X> bucks, does, and roebucks, 1500 hot 
venison pasties, 4000 cold ditto, 1000 dishes 
of jelly parted, 4000 dishes of jelly plain, 
4000 cold custards, 20(H) hot custards, 300 
pikes, 300 hi earns, H seals, 4 porpoises, and 
400 tarts. At this feast the earl of Warw lc k 
was steward, the earl of Bedford treasurer, 
and Lord Hastings comptroller, with many 
more noble officers ; there were 1000 servi- 
tors, 62 cooks, and 515 menial apparitors in I 


among the ancients, from whom It received 
this name, because It was found only In 
the Tmolus, a river of Lydia. 

LYMPH ( lymph a , watei Lat.), In Ana- 
tomy, a rolourless fluid, or clear limpid 
secretion from the blood, which is carried by 
the lymphatic vessels into the thoracic 
duct, where it mixes with the chyle. ItB 
constituents appear to he albuminous water 
and a little salt 

LYMPHAT'ICS (samedmt>.),in Anatomy, 
absorbent vessels, which carry the lymph 
from all parts of the body, and terminate 
in the thoracic duct 

LYNX (lanx: Gr), a cat-like animal be- 


the kitchen But it must not escape oar 
observation, that, after his extreim prodi- 
gality, tills man died in tho most abjm t hut 
unpiticd poverty 

LYOANTHltOPY (luktn, a wolf ; and an- 
thrOpos, a man : Gr ). In ancient times, men 
were supposed, for certain periods, to be 
tiansformed by herbs into wolves This 
superstition was continued down to a 
more recent period, but the transformation 
was attributed to sorcery. These supposed 
human wolves were called by the French 
luupn (//trait # ; bythe Saxons, were-wolve# ; and 
by the Germans, wehrwhlfe : all the terms 
having the same meaning. The prevalence 
~>t such foolish ideas among the peasantry 


longing to the tribe of FeluUe. There are 
several species, besides the European one. 
They form the genus L uncus of zoologists, 
and are recognizable by tlie tufts of hair at 
the tips of the ears The caracal and chans 
of Asia, ami the wild cat of the Canadians, 
arc lynxes The last is said to be extremely 
fond of odours, pai tieularly that of casto- 
reum, and this 1s frequently employed for 
its capture by the trappers The lynx w’as 
said to l>e sacred to Bareli us, whose chariot 
was fabled to be drawn by it, but it seems 
probable that the panther was Intended to 

lie designated. Lynxes, Academy of 

( Academia dei Ltncet), Home, the oldest 
scientific body in Europe. The allusion of 
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the name Is to the watchfulness and keei.- 
sightedness of tin* lynx. Galileo was one of 
the founders. 

LY'RA {Lat ), In Astronomy, a constella- 
tion In the northern hemisphere In 

Anatomy, a portion of the brain, having 
somewhat the appearance of a lyre 

LY'ltATK, or M 'RATED (next). In Ho- 
tany, an epithet for h leaf that is divided 
transversely Into several rounded lobes, 
the lower ones smaller and more remote 
from eai b other than the upper, and the last 
large and lounded 

LYRE < l f/ra Lat ; from Jura: Or), a 
musu.il instrument of great antiquity, used 
by the Eg\ ptlans and Greeks Itlssupposed 
to have had, at (list, only three strings; 
afterwaids it had eleven It was played 
with a plectrum, or stiek of Ivory or pol- 


Crwitfurin [maceration 1 ! 

Ished wood, and sometimes with the fingers. ; ! 
The lure is attnbuted by r poets, painters, I 
and statuaries, to Apollo and the Muses It j 
Is said to have been originally formed of a | 
tortoise-slu 11, whem e It Is sometimes called I 
test iido i ' 

LYR'IO {lyricufi, pertaining to the lyre: > 
Lat.), an epithet oiiginally applied rowh.it 
was sung or let tied with an act <nn pan lint nt 1 
on the lyrt.but it is now applied to odes, 
ballads, and other verses, sue ii as may be 
set to music Liira pottnj was originally 
employed in ieU brat mg the praNe-of gods 
and heroes, and its charai teristir was 
sweetness It w’as much cultivated by the 
Greeks, particularly by Anacreon, AIcsbus, 
and Sappho; but, among the Homans, 
Horace was the first and principal lyric 
poet. 


M 


M, the thirteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, is a liquid and labia) consonant, 
pronounced by closing the lips li is sotne- 
i lines t ailed a f.cwti-ivma I, as the compression 
"f the lips is at < ompanied with a humming 
sound through the nose It was u-ed by' 
tin* Horn ms as .m abbreviation for Marcus, 
Manlius, Mart hi-, A'C , and to denote 1000, 
bo which, also, it is tmploved by the 
moderns We use It as an abbrev latum for 
Viidi'iter, a- A M Attaint Alayister (Mastei 
Ol Alts), Alain nur, i- M li, Meduinir Doctor 
Doc tor of Medic me) , Alundi, as A M Avuo 
i 1 /mmc/h In tlie year of the world) , Afertdirm, 

| a- AM Ante Afitidtein (before midday or 
l noon), and I’M Post Mnidiem (afternoon). 

M's stands for Alanuitript, and MhS for 
I Maun 'ten pi s In medical prescriptions, M. 

I stands fen Afanipnhts,n handful , andsome- 
! Ilmen for Mi-^re (mix) anil Afr>tiua (a linx- 
i me) The Flench u&e M. for Monsieur, and 
l MM for AftHMturH 

! MAH, In northern Mythology, the queen 
of the imaginary beings called /curie # ; so 
t.mcitullv described by the sportive inn gi- 
lt it ton of Kh.ikspcate, in Romeo and Juliet 
MAG, an Irish and Scotch word, sigmfv- 
me a son, frequently piellxed to the begin- 
ning of surnames, as Macdonald or M‘ Do- 
it. ild It is sv nouy mous with tlie Fitzot the 
Not mans, and non of the English 
I MACAD AMIZING, a method of making 
roads, first geneially Introduced by Mr. Mac 
Adam It consists in breaking the stones 
so small that they may form with the earth 
a solid smooth mass 

! MACARO'NI or MACCARO'NI {Hal) In 
■ Commerce, It Is known as Genoese paste*, 
and Is In a tubular or pipe foim, of the 
i thickness of goose-quills. It Is a favourite 
J article of food with the Italians, especially 

the Neapolitans. A term of contempt for 

a fop or coxcomb. 

MACARON'lC or MACARO'NI AN (last), 
••n appellation given to a burlesque kind of 


poeliy, made up of a jumble of words of , 
dlffeient languages, of Lfttln words mo- 
dernized, 01 of native words ending lu 
Latin terminations 

MACAW', the name of birds belonging to 
the -lib family , .1 ranur, of the parrot family . 
They arc* distinguished by having tails 
longer than their bodies, and by their strong , 1 
beaks being hooked at tin* point 

MAC'CAUEES, two apocryphal books of 
Scripture, containing the history of Judas 
and liN brothers, and their wars agam»t l« 
tlieSvrian king*, m defence of their religion 
and liberties The* first book of tlie Macca- 
bees, as a lusioiy, conies nearest to tin* 
style* of the* sac led histot lull- The second 
begins with two epistle- sent from the Jew s 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and 
Alexandria, to exhort them to observe the 
feast of the dedication of the new altar 
erected bv Judas on his purifying the tem- 
ple. The Jews never cousideied either of 
these to be canonical, they arc, however, 
cm the canon of the Roman Catholic* c hurch. 
There ai t* two other books of the Maccabees 
which have never been considered as ca- ! 
non leal by any chinch 

MACE inn case* Fr ; from macis: Lat ), a ! 
thin coat called bv botanists an arillua, 
covering the nutmeg, whit h Is the nut or | 
stone of a tropical tree, the MunUica offlci- 1 
nuini It Is of an oleaginous nature and a 
yellowish coloui, in tlakes of an inch and 
more in length, w’linh aie divided into a , 
multitude of ramifications. It is extremely 
fragrant, and of an aromatic and agreeable . ( 

flavour. Mack (mawe, a lump . Fr ), an 1 

ornamented staff, borne as ail ensign of 
office before a magistrate. Originally the , 
mace was a club or Instrument of war, made : 
of iron, and much used by cavalry. I 

MACERATION vnaceiatio, from macero, > 

1 make soft by steeping: Lat.), in Obemle* j 
try, the process by which the constituents 
of bodies arc obtained, bv soaking them 
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In fluids It. differs from difiestion only as 
the latter operation admits the applical uni 
of heat 

MAt'lT'I AVELTHM, the pimelples iiicul- 
rated h\ M u hiavelli, an Italian writer, se 
< iclar\ and histmlographct to the republic 
| ol Florence The term is used to denote 
political cunning and art ith e, intended to 
jfmwnid aibitriry power ‘Del I’rincipc,’ 
the work in who h he recommends rulers to 
adopt thcw.iys both ot the lion ami the fo\, 
w is wrirten lot the private petusal of tin 
Medic is, and was not published until 1 > ’.2, 
alter the aut hoi’s death 
MAOHIDODATION ( mache , something 
that catches llte , and coaler, to drop down 
| }'i >, In frothic and caste Hated Architecture, 

, a parapet promt Linar beyond the fate of the 
I yv.ilU, and supported bj ait lies springing 
i fioiu huge coibels or tonsohs The aper- 
' I tuns bet ween the niches and the walls 
i ! weiensed tor pout mg down boiling water, 

! ! melted It' id, iVt , upon the assailants 
lj M \<!H1'M*. (methane Ur) All nnchines 
! aie intemUd tirher to trinsmlt or niodity 
| power nt> combination of inechuiit.il 
1 elements can produte It ; on the c oulrary, 

, 1 the most perfet t must destroy nion* or less 
of it In frit lion and Inertia. The objects of 
] mat hinery are to change mass into velocity, 

| and vice wsft , to change the ditection of a 
force, to change Its nature hy transform* 
I mg it, for example, from a leciproiating 
1 rei tilmear Into a rotatory, and out versa ; 

1 to distribute a y.ist power, such as that of 
! agre.it steam-engine, in a multiplicity of 
1 t h.iunels, and render it capable ot ptoduc- 
1 ing the most deluate effects, .is m (lie 
cotton manufactuie, &i Among the ex- 
traordinary capabilities of mac linicry is the 
! production of some effects which human 
1 art, tin tided hj machinery, could ne\ei 
i achieve For instance, the same* powei 
I which twdsl st he stoutest cable, and weave ^ 
| tin* coarsest canvass may be employed, 
i wdlh cental advantage, m spinning the gn*- 
| satner tin end ol c oLLon.and i*ntw ining, w nil 
lairy Ungers, the meshi s of the nio*t deli- 
I cate fabric 

| M ACK'KItEL (ntakrele (lei ), in Ic lithvo- 
j, logy, the Siomlar .Scomber, a well known 
I j migratory ilsh, esteemed as an article of 
! I food, and possessing, when aim*, great 
i sjmmelrv of form and brilliancy of co- 
i lours The mackerel is easily taken by a 
variety of baits, and always most easily 
during a gentle breeze, winch is hence 
termed a mat kerel-breeze 
MAC'liE, in Mlneialogv, a name given to 
t htastolitr, or hollow spat. Tt consists 
chiefly of silica and alumina, with a little 
oxide of iron 

AtACMJR' T Tf3, a innmial, called after 
Maciure Jt is a slln ate oi magnesia, with 
traces of potash, oxide of iron, and fluo- 
rine, and is Jin perl ec tly crystalline. Its 
I colour is a brilliant pale green 
| M Af/'lt()CONM main ot., large ; and hos- 
| mot*, tlie world • Ur), the universe, or the 
1 visible system of woilds; opposed to mi- 
j croiosm, or tin* world of man. 

! M ACHOSOKI/IS ( mukroH , long; and 
1 skeh j«, a leg : Gr ), a genus of insectivorous 
| mammals, allied to the moles and urchins. 


They are natives of Afilcn, possess long 
noses, and long hind legs. The elephant 
sinew of Algei la is I he best known species 
MAO'ITLi'E iLal ), (Ink spots appearing 
on the luminous fices of the sun, moon, 
and eve u some ol the planets Sir W. 
Ibi'-chel supposes! a luminous stratum to 
In* sustained far ahov e 1 he lev el of the sun . 
bv a li im-p ueut. elastic medium In which | 
iloudsiio.it .iiid that souk* portions of the 1 
luminous stiamm, and even of tin clouds j 
whu h would K Meet a pari of the light, arc j 
i in cci t.tm instances iciiiovmI 1>v local tgl- 1 
I rations, «,Lc. so as to produce these spots 1 
j The lunar spots arc earned b\ shadows of 
1 Us mountains, by vast caverns, and the 

■ unecju.dh reflecting nnteiials of which I 
poi turns of it are composed The planets j 

1 iiivi permanent spots m the shape of belts, ' 
Am The diurnal revolutions of the sun 1 

■ and planets havo been disc overecl by me ins , 

| of their spots M \CTTl.Ai, In Medicine, 

j any disc olor.it ions m the siufact* of tin 
body, or it s diltt *eul pirts, wine it appear m 
1 the 1 orm of spots 

I M AR'DNIt (niadire, Far), tlio root of the 
I Rubio tnicloi am,o\ dyer’s madder: a most 
1 Important much, on account of the flue 
! red colour It affoids it w i*» uiidonbti ills 
known to the ancients Tin maddei pi cut 
lias no pretensions to beauty , it c‘\fc tnally 
resembles the hnl-stnur^, to yvlilch it is 
allied The root is the only part gc ueially 
u*>ed, though the bast Inman munint con- 
sists entirely of stalks, but it is veiv in 
feiior. Its dye-stuff is extract eel by write i 
The dye is of a complicated clmtac te i, but 
its c hlef ingredients ate Alizarine and l , m- 
ji urine. The Infusion is of a duty ted 
colour, hut it Is mulcted bright and pet . 
manent by an aluminous moi dan t Madder 
can be imported more profitably than if 
can he cultivated in England, it thrives > 
best in a warm climate I 

MAD'NKSK (w mail, distrucN'd In mind : | 
Saa ), a dreadful kind of delirium, without I 
lever. In wtncli the patient tines or Is ! 
fui lous. Meliinc holy and madness may be 1 
considered ns diseases nearly allied They 
difleronly in degree, and yvilh tespcct to 
tin* time of appeal mg melancholy being 
the pi imary disease, of which madness i*, 
the complement Doth those disorders in- 
dicate a weakness of tlit* brain, which may 
pi occt'ti from an hereditary predisposition , , 
fiom violent disorders ol tin* mind, es- 
peel illy long-con I in ued grief, sadness, j 
anxiety*, dread, and terrot , from close 1 
stuel}, and Intense application to one sub- 
ject , from the* in 1 of uarcot ic and stupe- 
fying dings • and from gieat excess or tin- 
cuibed indulgence In any passion or emo- , 
tion The treatment of noulncBs is partly 
physical, partly mental The leading Indi- 
cations under the tlist head arc:— To di- 
minish vasculnt oi neryous excitement 
when excessive, as In mania; to increaso 
them when defectiye.as in melancholia. In 
the mental treatment, it is necessary to in- 
t-plis the unhappy ylrtnns with a certain 
degree of awe, fiom a conviction of su- i 
pcrlor power, and at tho same time seek to j 
guln their c mifldence by steadiness and hu- I 
manlty, while we endeavour to amuse them 
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! without makliiK <>ur design apparent In 

■ former times, persons labouring under this 
i fearful malady were subjected to ex ery kind 

of Inhumanity, as necessary for then cuie 
or management; the enlightenment. of 
modern times has put an end to this « refit- 
ment, and the protection of the legislatiiie 
has been spec Lilly extended to them 
MADON'NA uuy ladv • Jtal.), a teim ap- 
plu d in lialx to the Virgin, and hence to 
iier pu tore* and statues 
M A It'll Kl'OlUfi iviadrf, spotted Fr , and 
}>(>) ms, a pore Lat ), the popular name of 
numerous tropical corals, none of whh hare 
haul enough to take a polish The * Brain 
Stone ’ Is a niadrepou 
MAP'ItIGAL (AY ), in Italian, Spanish, 
and Fiench poet 7 v, a short amorous 
poem, composed of a number of tree and 
unequal verses, confined neitliei to the le- 
1 pularlty of the Bonnet, nor to tl.e subtlety 
of tiieepigram, but containing some tender 
and delicate thought 

MAKBTO'SO, In Music, an Italian woid 
signifying vtajmlu , and used as a direction 
to play the pai t slon ly , and with grandeur. 

MAGAZl'NE imaifiism. Fr ), In Com- 
merce, a warehoiisi for all soits of iiinr- 

rliandlse In Liteiature, a penodiial 

work containing misullaneousniattei The 
earliest publication ot tills kind In England 
| was the Gentleman'* Magazine* which llist 

I appeared in 17,' Jl, and still flourishes In 

I Military affairs, a store-house for arms, 

| ammunition, 01 provisions 
1 MAGLI/LAN'Id CLOUDS, In Astronomy, 

; t.hiee whitish eloud-like patches in thw 
j heavens near the south pok They take 
thejr name from Magellan toi rather Ma- 
I galliaens) the Portuguese navigator. They 
I 1 (insist pnitly of large tracts and lll-deflned 
! paLehes of irresohable nebiihe, nebulosity 
| of every degree of resolvahiliry, and per- 
; leetlyasiertained stars, and partly nfiegu- 
lai and Irtegular nebula*, propet ly so called, 
globulai dusters of y ai tons degrees of re- 
' solvability, ami clustering groups. The 
I huger one, which is four times the size of 
1 the other, contains altogether 919 stars, 
nebulae, and (.lusters These objects are of 
gi eat complexity iu then details They are 
regarded as systems *ut jun *, and have 
, nothing analngous In our hemisphere. 
MAGGIO'IIE. Iu Music, an Italian epithet 

■ signifying greater. 

| MAG'GOT (mugthe * Sax ), the l.iry a of the 
] common blow-fly, hatched from the eggs In 
| a few hours. On its changing to a pupa, 

1 the skin dues louml it, and in ten days the 
tty emerges 

MAG'10 (viagiui • Gi ), properly signifies 
the doctrine of the Magi ; but the Litter 
being supposed to have acquired tlieii ex- 
traordinary skill ftom familial spmts or 
other supernatural Information, the word 
magic acquired the signification it now 
boais, viz the power of performing xvonder- 
ful things by the aid of demons. The m a- 
gicians of antiquity were, in most cases, 
acquainted with certain not generally 
known properties aud affinities of bodies, 
and were lienee enabled to produce effects 
calculated to astonish the vulgar; and 
these surprising results, which wore, in 
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reality, due to natural causes, procured 
them credit In their pretensions to super- 
natural and miraiulous power. Amongst 
(lyillzcd nations the belief in magic has 
died out except iu a few sequestered place- 

Natural Magic, the application of 

natural philosophy to the production of 
surprising though natural effects. 

MAG'IO LAN'TEKN, an optical machine, 
invented by Klrcher, by means of whuh > 
figures are represented 011 an opposite wall I 
' or screen in a dark room. ThiB contrivance j 
I consists of a powerful lamp, within a closed 1 
lantern, and tu tlio focus of a concave re- , 
llet tor, w Ini h is placed behind It In front i 
of the lamp is fixed a powerful henil I j 
spherical illuminating lens, and In front of t 
this, in a sliding tube, a convex lens, or a I 
system of lenses Painted slides tan be j 
moved immediately in front of tbeilluml- 1 
Dating leiiH. The strong light from the 
Limp, tendered more powerful by the Illu- 
minating lens, is transmitted through the , 
painted slides ; the resulting coloured rays 1 
aie com rntrated by tlio lens, or system of . 
lenses, to a focus on a screen, &c, and 
greatly enlarged images of the figures on 
the slides are produced— the room being 
of eoui sc darkened; these Images may be 
seen by pel sons at either side of the screen, j 
yyhhh is of linen. &c. As the images on I 
the smcii must have an increase of light 
pioporlinned to tlielr increased sire, a very 
strong light is necesaary; and hence gas, 
the oxy hydrogen lime light, , are occa- 
sionally employed The slides admit of 
Infinite vaiiety, and they may be very 
efft dually used to Illustrate astronomy, 

&c ; they may even contain thin slices of 
wood, the wings of Insects, &c., and thus 
max he a source not only of amusement, but 
of the most refined and useful Instruction 

MA 'GIG SQUARE, In Arithmetic, a square 
figure formed by a series of numbers, so 
disposed in parallol and equal rows, that 1 
the sum of those in each line, whether per- 
pendicular, horizontal, or diagonal, is the j 
same number. Thus, ; 


1 

16 

11 

0 

13 
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MAGISTRATE ( magistrate « Lat.), any 
public civil officer to whom the executive 
power of the law is committed, either wholly 
01 in part. 

MAG'MA (any pressed or kneaded mass: 
Gr), the name given to any crude mixture 
of mineral or organic matters, iu a thin 
paRty Btate. Strictly speaking, it Is what 
remains after the fluid parts have been 
expressed. In Geology, the melted mat- 

ter out of which the igneous rocks of our 
globe have been formed. 

I MAG'NA CHAR'TA (the great ch&rta; 
Lat.), in English History, the Great Cham 
' F F 
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of Liberty, obtained by flip English barons 
from king John, In 1215 The barons con- 
sisted of tlit* whole nobility of England; 
their followers comprehended all the yeo- 
manry and free peasantry, and the acces- 
sion of the capital was a pledge of the 
adbeienee of the citizens and burgesses 
John had been obliged to yield to this ge- 
neral muon, and conferences were opened, 
on the pi mi called Runny mede, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Staines, In sight 
of the foie es of each. At length the pioli- 
nnnarles being agreed on, the barons pie- 
sen tod heads of their grievances and me ms 
of redress , and the king dnecled that the 
art i< les should he redm ed to the form of a 
charter, in which state it issued as a ro\ l 1 
giant To set lire the execution of this 
chart er, John was compelled to suirendc t 
the City and Tower of London to he tem- 
poral! j held by the barons, and consented 
that the* latter should choose twenty live 
of theit number, to be guirdians of the 
libeities of the kingdom, with power, in 
case of any breach of the c barter, or d< ni.il 
of redress, to make wat on the king, t<» 
seize his eastlc'H and lands, and to distress 
and anm>\ him in every possible wa\ till 
justice war* done Manvpirtsof Die t 1i.it - 
rerw'ere pointed against the* abuses of the 
power of the king as lord paramount , t lie 
t\ ranine, il exercise of the forest law’s was 
i bet ked and many grievances incident to 
letulal tc*iiures were niitigatc‘d or abolished. 
Hut besides these pro\ isions, it. contains 
many lor I lie la lieflt of Hit* people* at large*, 
and a few maxims of just government ap- 
plicable to all places and time*s 

jMALXK'SIA [Magnesia, a city In Asia 
Mmol (It ), in Chemistry, theoxide of M ao- 
nfsium, a while tastelc*ss substance, with a 
slight alkaline reaction, usually oblame*d b> 
exposing the carbonate toafull ie*d lieat In 
combination with other substances it is an 
abundant, earth. The well-known Epsom 
Kilt is a sulphate The carbonate is the 
Magnesia alba of pharmae y In the state of 
a silicate it is a principal ingredient in 
S'lhATITK, MlCKIlHOH HIM, SfcHPKNTINK, 
and .1 a ok Every ton erf seawater is said to 
e oiitaln about two pounds weight of mag 
ncsi.i 

MAGNK'SIAN LI'MESTONE, In Geology, 
a rock composed of the « arbonates of lime 
and magnesia, and a principal member of 
the Pkrmian group, the uppermost mem- 
ber of the Palaeozoic series The Dor.oMiTK 
of the continent is a magnesian limestone. 
In England this lock constitutes at exten- 
sive senes of beds, lying Immediately above 
the coal measure's Their Imbedded organic 
remains Bliow that they wero deposited in 
the sea. The lime resulting from the calci- 
nation of magnesian limestone lias an in- 
jurious action on vegetation, because, 
having less affinity than common lime for 
(*arbonic acid, it remains longor in a caustic 
state. 

MAGNE'SITE, In Mineralogy, Rhomb spar, 
the native carbonate of magnesia; it is 
found with serpentine and other magnesian 

1 locks. 

j MAGNE'SIUM, a white, lustrous, mallea- 
ble metal, which fuses at a red heat and 


oxidizes In hot water. When hpated in the 
mr It burns brilliantly with a pure white | 
flame, and leave's magnesia behind. Its 
spec iflc gravity is onh 17ft It is therefore i 
extremely light, and 12$ cubic inches of it 
are* leqmrcd to balance out* cubic inch of j 
platinum The iiitt*n*dty and actinic powe» 
of the light emittc'd by ignited magnesium 
wire bate caused it to be employed in 
photograph} The spectrum of ignited 
magnesium vapour has such points of re- 
semblance to that of t lie sun as to lead to 
the supposition timt this niet.il exists In 
the solni atmosphere 

MAG'NKT, NAT7TRAL [magu?s • Gr.), the 
loadstone, one of the many combination*- of 1 
it oil and oxygen; it < onsists of two oxides i 
with a little quartz and alumina [see Load- 
stone I Ita colour depends on the relative 
pioporrions of its constituents, but it m 
generally dark grey, with a dull metallic 
lustre It attracts lion mall states, exc ept 
as oxide , forim d into a bar and suspend' d 
freei}, it will ai range itself parallel with 
the magnetic nieildian, it will magnetize i 
steel pciuiaucntly.ami sott lion while mar i 
It. Ilemg supposed by the earl iei iihium- 
tors always to point tolhenoith pole of l lie 1 
eailli.it was termed tin load-stone. or lead- 
ing stone 1 1 s ust lias long h< en supeisedMl 
lo the artllb i.il magnet, ivlitih ts iar more 
powerful ami com en lent 

M \G\KT'IC N EEH'LE, a magnet ized l*ai 
of steel inoiing loeli on a eon tie, and 
showing the direction of the resultant of 
the magnet m. fortes, at the place whcic it 
is f See Compass] 

>1 VGISET'IO l’ Y KITES, native blat k sul- 
phuret of iron. It has magnetic properl ics 

M AG'NETISM, that sc n ore whit li invi **- 
tlgates thepliemiim ita exliilntid by tiatui il 
and aitiflcial magnets, and the 1 nvs by 
winch they ate governed Some of th** 
propeities of the magnet were known to 
the ancients, but thev were not acquaint) d 
with its tliret live power, that Is, its ten- 
dency to assume a teitain position when 
at li berry to do so If a light bar of steel be 
suspended horizontally bv a silk thread, or 
balanced on a pivot, and then magnetized, 
it will, except at the magnetic equator, 
lose its horizontal posit ion, making an angle 
with the horizon called the angle of dip, and 
will no longer rest in every position, but 
will assume one in a dlicrtlon north and 
south, hut making a small angle with the 
plane of the terrestrial meridian, tcimed 1 
tlie angle of variation . These two angles 1 
are subject to perpetual but slight changes 
The magnetic equator seems to cross the 
terrestrial at four points. The lines at 
w hleli the angles of dip are equal are called 
magnetic parallels There are probably no ] 
precise points which ran be called magnetic 
poles The earth being a great magnet, its 
poles are rather regions than points. Even 
in the ordinary artificial magnet, the polos 
are diffused over com pH ra lively large spaces. 
The earth is most probably an electro-mag- 
net,, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round it, and which 
areduc to evaporation, &r,. The linesformed 
by points on live eai til’s surface, at which 
the variation is equal, are called lines of 
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rgnal vernation The rapidity with which a | 
needle vibrates, Ifdriwnfiom its natural ! 
position, is a measure of the intensity of 
magnetism nr tint tune and place, and 
this intensltj is subject to constant < hnnge 
A inapnet, If placed In Iron filings v ill at- 
tiait them in quantities large at its poles, 
and diminishing towards the centre, to 
which none adhere The poles of a mag- 
m t will attract pieces of soft iron , and 
these, as long as they are m contact with 
the magnet, will themselves he magnetic, 
and will attract other pieces of Iron or 
lion tilings If soft iron he brought near 
a magnet, it will lie magnetized, and, as 
long as if is near It, will attract iron filings, 
Ar< The interposition of paper, glass, frc., 
will not i anse the magnetic influence to bo 
intercepted , if a magnetized bar of steel be 
placed under a slnet of paper, iron filings 
s( iiteied over the paper will arrange them* 
selves In carve'. over the poles When soft 
iron is removed Irom the magnet, it In- 
st oitlv ceases to be magnetic , steel is not 
so powerfullv magnet i/ed, but, on removal, 
it ret mis more oi less of tin magnetism 
If a magnet t/ed bin is broken, two mag- 
net- will result, and the fractured end- will 
he opposite poles Rich pole nf a magnet 
is attracted hv one pole of another magnet, 
and repelled bv the other pole A magnet 
mav be made bv striking i bar of steel on 
one end while if is in the direction wide h 
a needle would n-siime if at liberty, or by 
rubbing ciili end i minimally in the same 
direction wit !i one pole of a magnetized bar 
lion rods ot b irs m quire polaritj by stand- 
ing lone in one position ; magnetism la 
destrojed hv ■» red heat. If discs of various 
metals aie put in rapid rotation, they will 
b 'route magnetic, since they will deflect 
the needle- in effect not due to vorticity 
produced In ihe an, since it is more power- 
ful in vacuo Magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion vary lnv ersoly as the squares of the 
distant e 

MAGN I'/n*4M, AN MM A I., n sympathy 
ujiposed to exist between the magnet and 
l lie human body The origin of the term 
w is a fancied analog) between the action 
- f the mineral magnet and that of the ani- 
mal energy, or r/s vita\ to which those 
effects were attributed, hut its results have 
Imeu ascribed to excitement and morbid 
sc nsltiveness It ot iginated thus A tier- 
man physician, named Mesmer, m 1772, at- 
tempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienna; but 
j at length declared that the effect was pro- 
duced, not by the magnet, but by a mys- 
terious power in his own pi rson, and that 
this power was related not only to Lite mag- 
netic power, but to the at t ruction dispersed 
throughout the universe From Vienna 
he went to Paris, where he gained many 
proselytes to his pretended discovery. The 
government at teugth appointed a com- 
mittee, among whom was Dr. Franklin, to 
I investigate the pretensions of Mesmer ; 
i and the result of their Inquiries appeared 
I In a memoir, by M Ballly, which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half 
a century, it has again revived, and numbers 
I of eminent persons are among Its votaries. 
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Though Mesmer is considered to lie its dla* j , 
eoverer, it was undoubtedly practised by | j 
many persons, and in various forms, long ! j 
before him. , I 

MAGN E'TOGR APT! {magnes, a magnet; 1 
graphn I write, <7 r ), an apparatus for regls- 1 
tering the variations of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism. It can be made 
self-recording 

MAGNETOM'ETKR, an instrument or j 
apparatus for determining the elements of j 
terrestrial magnetism, as to direction and j 
■force. When adapted for determining the I 
declination of the needle, it is called a drch- i 
nometer; and when for the inclination and 
vertical force. It becomes an inclinometer 
MAGNIFYING POW'ER(r»ff{Pms, great , 
and fa.no, I make . Leif), in Optics, the en- 
largement of the angle under which an 
object Is seen It Is effected in telescopes | 
i and micros* opes by producing an image of , 

1 the object, then viewing tin image bv an- i i 
I other glass, and thus enlatging the angle, , ! 
which becomes greiter on account of the , j 
smaller distance of the Image from the e> e. j 
A! YGNITUDE (magmtuefo, greatness* | 

1 Lat ) whatever is made lip of parts locally 
1 extended, or lias dimensions . as a line, 
surface, solid, Ac The apparent n agnitudo , 
j of a body is that measured bv the visual j 
! angle, formed by rays drawn ftom its ex- , [ 
I trenies to the centie of tin* ej e , so that nil | 
j objects seen under the same or equal angles 1 
1 appear equal, and vice vers A. j 

MAGNOM.1A, In Botanj, a genus of trees I 
and shrubs, natives of North America and 
j Asia; nut oid Magnohaceev The Maejnolia { 
greindijtora, or the great magnolia, is the i 
principal species It is a native of Florida, 

1 and is remarkable for its largo evergreen 
leaves and white flowers, which are con- 
■ spicuous at a great distance Two others i 
[ of the species also deserve partic ular notice. , 
; One is the Magnolia macrophylla, the leaves I 
; of whiili arc between two and three feet 1 
long, and the flowers upwards of a foot In I 
diameter The petals are from six to nine 
in number, and the three exterior ones I 
have a purple spot at the base Itgrowsm t i 
the south-western parts of the Alleghanies. j 
The other Is the Magnolia glauca, or heaver- 1 
wood, a beautiful shrub, with loaves atid 
| flowers much smaller than any of the rest 
• of the genus. The flowers are very elegant, 
anJ diffuse a delightful fragrance; the 
leaves and wood have also a strong aro- i 
untie taste. [See Tulip Task]. I 

MAGTIE {Mag, for Margaret, as Poll Is 1 
used with a parrot; and pie, from pica: 
Lat ), in Ornithology, the Pica cauelata, a ! 
well-known chattering bird, resembling in 1 1 
its habits and manners the other birds of 
the crow family, to which it belongs. It 
lias a black bill, wings, and tail ; but the i 
two latter are variegated with white, green, 
purple, and blue, of different shades When 
taken young, magpies readily become do- 
mesticated, and learn to repeat many words 
and sentences, as well as to imitate every 
noise within hearing. 

MA'HA RA'J AH, MA'HA RANEE, titles 
lu the East TndicB, signifying Great llajah 
and Great (J»een. 

MAUOG'ANY, the wood of a tree, the 
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Smctniia Mali ogam of l>«»r;iin-f ^ , n it i 
Cedrelaiuc, glowing in Amcina and tin* 
West Indies. The trunk of this majcstii 
tree is oftm 40 feet In length, and o feet in 
diameter, and It divides into so mam 
m.issv arms, and throws the shade of its 
shining green leaves over so vast in extent 
of suif.ue, tli.it few more lnaginMcent ob- 
jects ate to lie met. with in the "vegetable 
world The principal Importation*, of m i- 
hogauy into Great Britain are made from 
Honduras and Gampeaehj It w is tirst 
brought to England m 1724. A single tiei , 
cut into three logs, has been sold forlMK)' 
20,000 tons per annum are impelled- ,i 
quantity obtained from about 16,000 ttee- 
There are many different sortsof muling m> , 
i some of very mfenor ch.irai ter Jtansvviis 
well for ship-building, Imi it is not ipprovt d 
of at Llotd’s, in cousequem e, n js said, of 
its not being .ilwnys jioBsiblr to asieit.un 
w hethei or not a good kind lias been em- 
ployed Tlie maliogim wliiili was iis< d 
I m the line-of-battle slop (itlmiUar w is 
i m ide into furniture after being in us< 

| loo years. 

MAllOM'ET vNB, or MOHAM'MI.I) \NS, 
believers m t lie doctrines .mil divine mis- 
sion of Mahomet, the warnor and piophet 
of Araliia, whose creed maintains tint 
there is but one God, and that Mahomet is 
Ins prophet; and I caches the list of piaver, 
w isinngs, &c., almsgiving, fasting, Ho- 
le n tv, jiilgrimage to Meita, «frc Besides 
these they have some negative preiepts 
’ and institutions of the Koran, in wlileli 
I siveral things are jirohiiiited , such as 
usury, the drinking of wine, all games that 
1 depend upon chance, the eating of blood and 
, swine’s flesh, and whatever dies of Itself, 
ls.strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
another beast These <lo< trines and pr«u- 
! tues Mahomet established by the swoid, 

, bv preaching, and by the Ah oran nt Koran, 
which contains the principles of ills reli- 
gion; and he and his followers met wdtli 
such success hr in a few years to conveit i 
in If the known woilil [See Alcoran ] ; 

MAI'DKN ( magd , a maid, (ia », an in- \ 
s! rument formerly used in Si ot land for be- | 
beading criminals It consisted of a broad 
plate of iron about a foot squat e, very 
sharp at the lower part, and loailtd above ' 
, witli lead. At the time of execution it. ' 
, was raised to the top of a frame about ten 
J feet high, with a groove on eaeli side for 
it to slido In The prisoner’s neck being 
fastened to a bar underneath, and the sign 
I given, the maidou was re) east d, and in- 
j stantly seveied tho head from the body. It 
was the prototype of the From b guillotine. 

I — Maiden Assize., an assi/i in vvhhli no 
person is condemned to de.iLii 
j MAIL i madlc, Fr.), a coat of steel net- 
, work or scales, formoily worn for defend- 
! ing the body against sw'ords, lances, ic It 
i w is of two sorts, chain and plate mail ; tho 
I forint r consisting of iron lings, each hav- 
ing four others inserted into it ; the I it ler, 

, of a number of small plates of metal, laid 
over one another like tho scales of a fish, 
j and sewed down to a strong linen or lca- 

I them jacket. In ships, a squ.ne ma- 

I thine, composed of rings interwoven like 


net-woik, usid fill nibbing off t lie loose |i 
, hemp fin lines ,md vv Intt uudage 
i M \ 1 i.i'.I) (»/m unit it', spot 1 1 d Lat), in 
Bei.ildi v , i li rin tin ‘-pfiklefl, .is tin fea- 
th< rs oi liaw ks, p id i nlge<-, A t 
MAIM, oi MAY'HFM. In Old English .1 u- 
risprudf nee, any injury wliiili lemirieil a 
pei son less flt to tli ft ml Iiiuim If in fight ; 
and iliffi i mr. then Ton , from th.it whnh 
inerelv disfigured Cutting and stabbing, 

* Avi tli mti ut lo min df i / iiid ’with intent i 
1 to maim oi disfigun,' an now distinct | 

1 offeilf f s 

MAIN unmntc Old Ft , fiom via gnu#, , 
greal Lat ), in Mtlllaiv and Naval affairs, | 

1 a word piefixed lo mam otlieis, .md slgui j 
IvniK jimiii/nil, .is the muuiguaril, mam - I 
want, mani-ai', \c I 

MAIN'J’Bl/K imam, a hand . and pri*e,n \ 
taking Fr ), in Liw, the leiemng into j 
friendlv fusiodv, seiurity being given for | 
ills but looming on a da\ appointed, a per | 
sou wlio might otheiwisi be i oiiitnitted to 
prison The wilt of rnainpri/e is oiisolete 
MMVTI.N \M’L (subsHteme Fr), in 
Livv, an mil iw ful m, unt lining or '•up 
poi ring a suit between otlur-, liy stilting 
up pi ii nis, fit intei fenng in a riiusi in 
vvimh tin pi i -mii has uofomern But it 1 
is no m 1 1 nt f*n.i ii < t vvlii n*. i prison gh' 1 -,, 
poor man nionev out of fh.it it v to tarry on 
a suit — Cap ok Maim knam’k, ii cap or 
dignity , ant leutlv hi longing to tin* rank of 
duke The mum , also, oi the lord in ijoi’s ' 

fur tap j 

MAI/K, or Indian Cohn, ii plant of flu 
genus Zea, tin native corn of A mem i , | 
Tlie root is fibrous; the stems iis» to 1 1n* j 
height of from four to tm Urt , and, like | 
oilie? glasses (for it belongs to the natural 
familv Oi antuiareir), tiiey are furnisliMl | 
with knots at, intervals The styles ate 
vi rv uuiiif'i ous, six to eight ini lies long, 
and hang down like a silken tassel from 
the exfti miry of tlie follneeous envelope, 
the seeds oi grams ate ronndt tl externallv , 
angular and nimpn ssed at tlie sides, and 
ta|»ering towards the base, and are (Jis 
posed in several longitudinal s< ties Maize 
is now very exteiistvi ly ( ultlviited, not , 
onlv in America, but tlnougliout a great 
part of Asia and Afru a, hh also in several I 
( mint rles in the south of Europe In many 
of tlie prov luces of Fram e it fotms almost | 
i vilusivi ly tlie siisti nance of tlin inhabit- . 
ai.ts Tlie spikes m ems are g.itliered i»y 1 
hind, tlie liusks, wlien peifectlv ilrv, are 
stripped off, and, together WMth tin* stalks, 
laid by for winter fodder, while tlie ears ' j 
are (onveyed to the gratuity Next to jj 
wdieat, it is considered tlie most nuti itloua I 
grain 1 j 

MA'JF.STY i maj , das • Lat ), a title given 1 , 
commonly to kings It was first used In j 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, instead , 

of • highness' Apostolical Majesty, a 1 ! 

title bestowed on Stephen, duke of Hun- i 
gaiy, A.D loot), by Sylvester II ; recon- 
leiied on the empress queen Maria Tlieiesa, 
in 1758. and now home b\ the emperors of 

Austria. Catholic Majesty, a title con- 

ferred on Feidinand and Isabella of Spain, | 
lu 1401 , by Alexander VI., and now borne 
by the Spanish sovereign. Most Chris 
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I turn Majesty, a title bestowed on Louis 

, XI of Franco, in 1469, by Paul II. Meet 

I Faithful Majesty, a title eonfeired on John 
j V of Pmrugal. by Benedic t XIV .and borne 
by l 1 m* k iiirs ot i hat c ountry. 

1 M XJOI/ICV WAKE, a ceramic iitaiiuf'ic 
! I fur* 1 m> (rimed, probably from having been 
i ! ttr-t made in Majorca It was made In 
j .spam l>v the Moors but Italy w\is the pln< c 
, . oi its full development. The best was made 
■ at Faunsa The ware was formed of red 
i earth, coated with a whiti glaze, and then 
i printed upon with bright colours. The 
i spei miens most prized possessed a peculiar 
metallic opalescent lustre, which cannot he 
j mutated b> modern uiauufac turers The 
i , ware made at Muhin has been termed Ra- 
I 1 phael ware, uudri tlie ei roneous notion that 
! ; this painter bad woiked upon it 
' 1 M A 'JO It igreatci . Lai), the title of ee- 

I ■ vrial military officer*, as, major-general, 
i i he officer next in rank to a lieutenant- 
. gc neial The major of a regiment, an of- 
! 1I< er iminedlatelv m f orlor to a Ilrutenant- 

I roionel There were no intijors m regiments 
I mini the beginning of the 17th century, 

I and there are still none in tin* art filer) or 
| < inrmoers - MAJOll, In Logic, the Ilrst 

I pr iposition of a regular syllogism, con- 

1 t immg the pi nu I pal t<*iin In Music, an 

epit het ipplied to those modes m which the 
j tliim is fours* mitoiies above the kev-note, 
and to lntei vins consisting of foui semi- 
tone s Major and minor are applied to ton- 
] cords which differ from each other by a 
semitone 

I MAI/AC1HTK ( vialachi % the mallow 
| tlmvr, Or), in Mineralogy, the blue and 
I gr'*eu carbonate of copper, found tro- 
i ipunllv crystallized In long slender nee- 
dles. It, takes a good polish, and is often 
m uiiif.ii tmed into vases and otliei oriut- 
. incuts 

MXLAU'OLITE (malakos, soft; and h- 
ttios, a stone : (Ji ), In Mmeialogy, a variety 
of Augite, of a d.nk green colour. 

I MALACOI/tX>Y ( malakia , the Arlstoto- 
| linn name foi the molluscs, or animals in* 
| habiting and forming shells : fiom malakos, 
-oft ; and logo s, a discourse Or ), the uatu- 
ril lnstorj of the moll uses, wlilili see. 

, MALACOPTKItY'MIANS t malakos , soft; 
j and ptenu r, a wing * Or ), an cudc*r of II -lies 
I comprehending those that have a b my 
skeleton and tins without spinous rajs If 
venMfil tins are piesent thev are ab- 
doimn il 

M \l. Vt’OH'TO UOITB (malaho*, soft; and 
stoma, a mouth . Mr), an epithet fot those 
i llsbes destitute of teeth it. the laws, vul- 
, garly called leather-mouthed; as the tench, 
j carp, bream, &c 

I MALA'klA ( Ital ), a state of tin* .it uni- 
sphere or soil, or both, wlndi, In cert tin 
| localities, in the warm season, pioduies a 
fevei more m less violent, nc cording to the 
uituic of the exposure The country of 
the via l unci, in Italy, extends from Leg- 
horn to Tciracnia, about lmo nilJ<*s, and 
Ihuu the sea to the Apon niues, from 2.'» to 
'to miles, besides being found in other par- 
ticulai places. Tlie city of Home has been 
gradually invaded by It , so that not on!) 
the whole of ancient Lome lias been do- 
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sorted, but even the finest parts of the 
modern city, particularly those which are 
least Inhabited, have become unsafe. Even 
in the time of Iloiaoi , Rome was deserted, 
two months In the jear, on account of ma 
1 iria — It hn-i been found from observa 
tbm, that although standing waters, when 
clear ami free from smell, and all i mining 
water- an < onsidered perfec 1 1\ s iiuhi urns, 
they may, in fact, be* nearly as Injurious as 
those that are putiid and stagnant, and 
that, besides marshes, flesh and salt mea- 
dows, and wet pasture lands general]), all 
woods, coppices, thickets, rivers, lake-, 
ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditalus, 
plashy and limited spots of ground general!) , 
send forth more or Joss of this noxious va- 
pour , that wherever. In short, any rheum al 
i ompound of the vegernhh elc incuts is wet- 
ted, or held In solution by water, there the 
poison In question may be, or will be, pro- 
duced, provided the tempeiature be sulll- 
c icntl) high , that the smallest surface com- 
ing underany of the above denominations 
is sufficient to produce malaria 

MAI/ATES (malum, ail apple • Lat,), in 
Chtinistr), salts formed b> the union of 
malic acid with different bases The nia- 
lates of potash, soda, and ammonia lire de- 
liquesc cut 

MALE SCREW, in Mechanics, a screw 
that has the spiial thread on the outside of 
tlu cylinder 

M AL'IC A'CTI) (malum, an apple ' Lat.), In 
CheunMi), an arid which is pie-ent in the* 
stalks ot garoen rliubaib, and the jmi* 5 
of man) fruits, t specially apple's and pi sirs 
It ma) lie obtained also fiom the Soilin'* 
auenparm, or mountain ash, and has 
tlu i ( fore been called sorbic a i id. 

M U.LEABIL'ITY ( malleus , a hammer 
Lat), that property of metals, on account 
of which the) are capable of extension b) 
the hammer, and of being worked into 
forms It is oppobcd to buttleness 

MAL'LEUS (same derxv ), In Anatom), a 
bone of the internal ear, attacued to the 
memhrana tympam, and somew hat resem- 
bling a hammer in shape. 

MAl/LOW (mail'd • Lat.), plants of the 
genus Malca,ot which several species are 
wild m Britain. [See Mai.vaokas ] 

MALM 'BEY ( malioisie : Fr.; from Mal- 
vasia, a town In European Tuikey, near 
which if wan produced), the name of a spe- 
cies of grape, ami also of a luscious kind of 
w i lie prepaied fiom it The most eelebiated 
Malmsey was made in Madeira 

MALT (mealt. Sojc.), grain, usually bat le), 
which tins beon induced to germinate, and 
tlie germination suddenly cheeked, the 
object being to convert the starch of the 
giatn partially into sugar The giant is 
111 st steeped in waiter and then spiead out 
on floors, to the depili of three or four 
Indies, when it germinates. Tills goes on 
for some daj s, the grain being frequentl) 
turned, and then the germination is stopped 

by being transferred to a malt kiln Malt 

Kilns aro chambers lun ing numerous holes 
in the floor, through w hich the heat ascend- 
from a furnace below, and dries the malted 
grain that Is laid upon It. 

M \ I /Til \ (a lnixinre of piti li uid wv 
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I for caulking ships: Or.), a mlneralogicitl 
1 name for a mineral pitch. A ennent. com- 
I ! posed of this, with wax plaster and grease, 
j 1 was used by the llomans for coating their 
walls. Plieh, melted with lime, was oiu 
, ployed hy them for covering the In tenor of 
j their aqueducts. The pavements termed 
asphaltv, used by us, are of a similar com- 
1 position. 

i MA'LUM IN BE (a thing hud In Itself: 
i LaL), an offence at common law. In dis- 
I tiuctlon from malum jrrolnbitum; such as 
j | smuggling. 

1 ' MALVA'CEjR, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, abounding in mucilage, and 
I , frequentlj having a tough flbre In the bark 
, The seeds are placed round a common axis 
1 , To this order belong the common mallow, 
1 the hollyhock, and the Cotton plant 
1 j (Oostypium), as well ns the various species 
I ] of Hibiscus, several of which are c ultivnted 
!i for their flowers. One species jielels Sun 
1 hemp. Abelmo'ichvs < sculentm, a ]>htnt of 
| this order, which is cultivated e\te*nsivelj 
I in Africa, on account of its seeds, called 
I Ochro and Hobbn, w Inch ate used in soups 
I MALVERSATION (f’r ), m Lew, misbe- 
havmur In an ofllce, etnploj , or commission 
such as breach of oust, evtoition, Ac 
M AM'ALUKES, oi MAM'KLUKLN One- 
vutlik, ,i si. »\e Amb), in. lie s)ms im 
ported from Clic.i«si,i into Krvpt i>\ the* i ti- 
lers of that rountrj Thi \ wc ic iiistiurted 
In military exei ernes, but soon exhibited 
| a spirit of Insubordination, assassinating 
the sultan Turan Khali, and. In 12'ih, « j»- 
pointlng Ibegh, one of their own mini her, 
, sultan of Kg\pt T li<*> weieat 1« ngth < cm* 
1 quered by Selim I , and Cano, tin Ir capital, 
was taken bj stonn.aftc r thej bad governed 
Egypt 263 jears During the French Inva- 
sion of Egypt by Buonaparte, the Mame- 
lukes iormed a tluo body of c avail j .and for 
a time seriously annojed the invaders, 
though many afterwards joined them. Mo 
hammed All, the pacha of Egvpt, nnni- 
1 h dated their power, hy destiojlng 470 
of their principal leaders. In 1811, In trea- 
clu r>. 

MAM'MAL, or MAM'MIFEIt (mamma, a 
teat; and fera, I bear: Lat), in Zoology 
an animal the female of which lias breasts 
for sue kling its young. 

1 MAMMA’LIA (mamma, u teat : Lat.), tho 
most highly organized class of vettebrute 
, animals, the females of wide h possess main- 
| mary glands, and suckle their young Their 
j c luef anatomic al rhaiacter c (insists In tlielr 
, having lungs, which arc suspended freely 
| ! In a thoracic cavity, and separated from the 
i ( abdomen hy a peifect dlapliragrn. Their 

I ' heart contains four distinct cavities. Tlielr 
! brain consists of a cerebrum, cerebellum, 

I I and medulla oblongata The) all bring forth 
I tlielr young alive. The teeth Indicate the 
! kind of food : to cut fleah the mol irs must he 

1 trenchant and seriated ; fen bruising grains, 
J they must have flattened crowns Those 
having hoofs are termed vvqnlate, the 
I others ungmculate. The ungulate must he 
herbivorous, and therefore have molars 
I with flattened crowns, since the formation 
of their feet would not permit them to 


seize living prey. The nruninali.i have beet, 
divided into two e bu--.es, tilt* I’lac t lit.diii 1 j 
and Iinplaceiil.di.i Cl.es I The I'Uuntla , 
ha, i»i those having u pl.ueutanr i vascular 
chonon, l»y wlurb tin* fci-uis is ati.ichcd to J 
tlieutcTiiH, |scli\ ided into -1 The linn ana, , 
or two banded, whose posfciloi extremities 
are used onlv to keep them In an eicct | 
position, and for the purpose of locomo- 
tion Tlmj c oiupichcnd Hu* diffeient va- 
rieties of man 2. The Quoth tuinuui, or 
those having lour hands whose Inn \er 
extremities, in some m-tnues, r« *-c luble 
hands moie thin the auienor— the thumb . 
being sometimes wanting, or uicai».ible of . 
being opposed to the other digits Thej 
cotnprrlic ml the ape, nmnkev, Ac .1 'I he 
Churoptera, oi those having the* anteifor 
extreuutic's so modified ,cs to seive for 
wings, the Angers being lengthened, and j 
connected together by a thin ineinbi.iue 
Thej eoiupie heuel the* different kinds of 
bats 4 The Juneitivora, or msec t-eatei s 
Thev compit'liend the shiew, mole, hedge- 
hog, Ac 6 The Canunna, or flesh eaten s. | 
Their teeth are will adapted for teaimu, 
dividing, and bruising flesh Those which 
treid cm the sole of the foot are termed 1 
pUtnl tgruden ; and those* winch run on the 
last joints of the toes, dmthgrudi •> Thev 
comprehend the dog, eat, bear, seal, Ac 
6. The Crtutea, or whale* tribe Thej live 
In the sea, or large rivers The* caudal flu 
Is horizontal, not vert lc al, ns in the true, 
flslies Tliev e < mpreliend the whale, pen 
poise, A r c 7 Tile J'achydti mala, or thick 
skinned Tliev are distinguished bj (lit 
thickness of tlielr skills, and comprehend 
the hippopotamus, elephant, hot s» , hog, A c 
8 Tile lenmniuiitin , or those which c lu w 
the cud Thej have cloven feet, want In 
cisois, and have a stomach with tom eavi 
ties. 9 / deutola, or those li c\ mg Itupeifc c 1 
denial appoints Their dints ate g» in 
tally sunk 'll 1 nge and c looked e law s Tin \ 
have* no ini tsois, and sometimes no dentil 
oigaus Thev comprehend the* sloth, ant- 
eater, armadillo, Ac jy. The Uodeutm, or 
those annuals wine h gnaw* Thej have two , 
long ili 1 st I shape d incisors In car h jaw , and 
m > canine teeth, but a vacant space between 
tin* tuol.us and Ine isoih The lower jaw lias 
no horizontal motion, except from back to 
fnmt, and rue teina The* eminences on 
the e iowus of the molars ate transverse, so , 
as to be opposed dining the* reciprocating , 
motion of tilt lower jaw The* posterior are 
generally hugci than the* anterior parts, 1 
and heme thej rather leap than walk The 
brain is of an infenoi ijpe, the ejet me 
lateial. Some of them use tlielr feet to 
convey their food to the* mouth. They 1 
comprehend the rat, squirrel, rabbit, 
guinea-pig, Ac. Class II The* Implacnitoha, 
or those having no placenta oi vasculai i 
ehorlon, are divided Into— 1. The Murt.npi- . , 
ala, or pouched, which have the abdominal I 
integument folded inwards, forming a de*- j I 
presbion containing the mamma), or a pourn , j 
for the temporary shelter of their young I 1 
The feutus is not attached to tho uterus; It 1 1 
is prematurclj born— In the great kangaroo 1 
nftei a gestation of only .88 days, at the en-2 1 
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<>f which period It docs rot exceed an 1m h 
in length It Is then received into the 
pouch, where, adhering to the nipple. It 
remains for many months 2 The il lano- 
trrmnta, or those having hut one outlet for 
l he e Ten mien ul and genei alive products 
They are ovo viviparous; that is, extrude 
< the living feetus, more or less extricated 
from the egg coverings whlrh had been 
developed within the body of the parent 
Phe> include only two genera, both found 
in AU'ti.dni.tlie Orntthorliynohus and the 
1 Echidna Another arrange tin nt of the 
clas« is by a division Into live orders 
Older 1 Pilmates, Including man, the 
I monkies, lemurs, and bats. Older 1 1 Ferae, 

I tin rap.n urns beasts, including the feline 
I Tamils, with bears, moles, kangaroos, and 
seals Order 1 1 1 Cebu ea, the w hales, Inclu- 
1 ding dolphins and manatees Order IV 
| (Hires or rodents, including hart's, mice, 

' poicupines Art , Order V. Ungulnta oi 
hoofed beasts, including ruminating anl- 
I it ills, horses, elephants, armadillos, and 
sloths 

! MAM 'MICK TREE, in Botany, the Mam- , 
tm a Atm t /( unit, a large and beautiful tree, j 
belonging to the nat ord ( lultijera • some- , 
times called the West Indian apritot, the 
! Irmt of which is highly esteemed for it« 
i sweet and verv agieeable taste, nrcompii- 
I nit d with an aromatic, pleasant odour. The 
l< avesareoval, six oreiglit inches hi lengih, 

! tin flowers wiiilt , an null and a hall in tha - 1 
meter, and < mil a delightful perfume ; and 1 
! 1 the tret attains the height of sixty or se- | 

1 ventv f* < f I 

M AM'M ILL ARY ( mammilla , a lit f It* teat 
1 /a M, pei taming to the lit easts Also, an 1 
1 epithet applied to two small protube) lines, 
like nipples, found under tin fore ventii- 
I lies of the brain, and to a pi mess of the 
temporal bone 

MAM'MOTH ( T<nt ,), art extint t spe eies of 1 
, elephant entirelv distinct limn the existing j 
species of Asia and Africa It is found in 
, all parts of iMiiope, Asia, mil Amerun, blit j 
only In the lossil state, tnd its remains ! 
have given rise to stories of giants A i 
Mammoth, in complete piescnaiioii, wu*- ! 
'fen by Adams, a tiavellei in Siberia The I 
I skeleton was q feet 4 inches high, and in 1 
i feet 4 inches long, the tasks went* •) fet t 
! long. It lb very difTeient fiotn the nut •>/»- 
<l<<n, a gigantic fossil animal of North 
1 America. 

MAN, the TTomo sap mi* of /oologies, is 
plat ed as an animal In the faniilv Jltmana 
; of the mammalian order 1‘rimatrv He pos- 
Kfshes two prthenslxe hands, with lingers 
i protected by flat nails; two feet with single 
soles, a single stomach, and three kinds of 
j teeth— Incisive, canine, and molar. Ilfs 
position is upright , his food both vegetable 
j and animal ; his body without natural 
| covering Blumonbach divides mankind 
i thto live varieties. 1. The first occupies 
, fl,t ’ central parts of the old continent, 

I n.imelj , Western Asia, Eastern and North- 
ern Africa, Hindustan, and Europe. Its 
characters are the colour of the skin, more 
oi less white or brown , the cheeks tinged 
wnh red ; long hair, either brown oi fair, 
the bead almost spherical ; the face oval 
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and narrow; the features moderately 
marked, the nose sllgiitlv arched; the 
mouth small; the front teeth placed per- 
pendicularly in the' jaws ; tin* chin full and i 
round Tins is called the Caucasian, from !| 
Its supposed origin in theCaurasus 2. The 1 J 
second variety has been termed the Eastern, i 
The colour in this race* Is jellow; the hair i 
black, stiff, straight, and lather thin, the 
In uil almost square, t)ie face large, flat, 1 
and depressed ; the features indistinctly j 
marked ; the nose small and fiat ; the j 
cheeks round and prominent , the dun , 
poinud, the eyes small This xarletx emu- 
prices the Asia* les to theea^t of the Ranges 
and of Moutit ileloor, except the Malay s it 
includes the Tuiks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, the Tartars, Chinese, dr r. 8 The 
American variety resembles the last de- 1 
scribed, In several ]>oin tt* Its piituipul 
diameters are a copper colour. stiff, thin, 
btiaiirfit, black hair, low forehead, eyes 
sunk , theiiost somewiiat projecting . cheek- 
bones iiromincnt ; face large Tills variety 
coiiipiises all tfie Amencans except the 
Ksc)ulmaux 4 The foui th variety is called 
bv illumeiib.ich the Malay, and described 
as of a lawnv colour; the* hair lilac k, soft, 
tluck, and cuiled ; the forehead a little pro- 
jec ting ;the nose thn k, wide, and flattened , 
the mouth large ; the upper jaw projecting 
This variety comprehends the Islanders of , 
the Pae iflc ocean. 6 The remaining variety 
is the Negro Its characteis ate, colour 1 
blue k , hair lilac k and woolly . head nar , 
row, forehead convex and aiched; check- 1 
bones projecting, nose large, ami almost 
confounded with the upper jaw ; the uppei 
front teeth obliquely placed , the bps thick , i 
the chin drawn in , the legs c rooked. This ! 
rice* is found in Western and Southern \ 
Africa, tnd the great islands of the Pacific, 
gc-neiallv in the Interior Thcte aie very 
great differences In the tribes included in 
this vailety, witness the Negro, with the 
complexion of jet, and wool!) hair, the 
Entire, With a copper complexion and long 
lmlr , the soot v Papons, or New (fuineuman , . 
the native of Van I)u men’s Land, and tho . 
Hottentot. — Man is the only animal which i 
really possesses the powers of Bpeeth, by | 
which he is enabled to communicate his j 
thoughts, and tins has led, in difTeient 1 
tribes, to the invention of several hundred j 
languages. He Is also the only animal I 
which possesses the mine les of laughter 
— Man, a word variously used In nautical ■ 
affilrs. thus, man-of-mar, a wet chantman, j 
A v Also, * man a pn/e , ’ ‘ man the topsail 
sheets ;• ‘man the jaids,’ &e , signifying to 
supply cither of these with the men neces- 
sai \ for the required purpose 

MAN'AKIN, the popular name of some 1 
small South American birds, forming the 
sub-family Piprnur They belong to the j 
ch iiterers in the den tl rostral section of the 
1‘asgeres P-ipru mihtarui, a member of ! 
the typical genus, bears a crest of red fea- i 
tliers on its head. 

MANATUS, or MANATEE (tmmws, a 
hand . Lat.), the Cow-fish, a genus of mam 
inals, dwelling in water. And belonging to 
the order of Cetacea The thick skin has s 
dark colour, and usually bears a few bristle , 
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like hairs. The skull Is large and strong, 
without front teeth ; the lips thick, fleBhy, 
and bristly. The fore limbs or piddles me 
highly developed, with bones exactly an- 
swering to those of the human arm, the five 
fingers being present, hut covered with in- 
flexible skin There are no rudiments of 
hind limbs The body is terminated pos- 
teriorly by a horizontal seini-nrenlar flat 
tail, but without a fin. The ears are small 
orifices ; the eyes are also small While 
milk flows fiom the breasts of the female 
when pressed. This harmless animal feeds 
on grass and aquatic plants It is a rapid 
swimmer, and so cautious that it is not 
easily rapluied Beneath the skin there is 
r thick laser of fat width yields abundance 
of oil 'I he flesh is said to be palatable, 
having a flavour between that of beef and 
pork. There appears to be several species 
One, the Dvgong, inhabits the rivers of 
Western Afi it a. Another is found in the 
West Indies and along the coast of Guiana, 
Tills is said to be from 12 to 20 fett long, 
and to possess nails at the extremities of 
the fore limbs In the river Amazon 
there is a third species, which dot's not 
exceed 7 or 8 feet lu length, and lias no 
nails 

A1 ANOHIN EEI/ (vuinrtnella • Span.), the 
Hippomam vnttumella of botanist », ti.it 
ord. Euphottnacetr, a tree width grows m 
the West Indie* to tin* size of a large oik 
It Is said to be death to sleep beneath its 
shade. A diopof the juieo falling on the 
skin is know'll to fotm an ulcer Tin* 
tempting fiuit, wine li looks like an apple, 
causes a burning sensation when applied to 
tbt* lips 

MANBA'Ml’B (we command: Lot), In 
Law, a W’rlt Issued from the Court of 
King’s Bench, and ditto ted to any person, 
corporation, or Inferior court, commanding 
the performance of some special thing 
It will not be granted unless there has 
been a distinct refusal to do that winch is 
Its object 

MANDARIN' , ft Portuguese term tor the 
ofllnal ordci in China. There art: nine 
t lasses of civil, and live of ndlitury man- 
darins, distinguished by buttons on their 
caps The Chinese name for mandarin is 
Kouon (a public character!. They are sup- 
posed to owe their offices entirely to merit. 

MAN'DIBLE (viandilmla, a jaw : Lut >, in 
Ornithology, the tipper and under bill of 
birds — Also, In Anatomy, a name for the 
jaw [See Maxilla ] 

MAN'DOLINK, a musical instrument with 
four Btrlngs, something like a lute. It is 
still in use in Italy. 

MAN'BIiAKE (mandragoras : Gr\ the 
Mandrugora officinalis of botanists, nai ord 
Solanacme. The forked loot of this plHUt 
was thought to rcsetn hie the human form, 
and many superstitions were connected 
with it, such as the opinion that it uttered 
| a shriek when torn out of the* ground It 
| was used in Jove Incantations An aero- 
] i narcotic poison resides in the juice, which 
j was once employed In inedlt Ine, being reck- 
! Oiled amongst ‘ drowsy syrups ’ 

I I MAN'DltEL, or MAN'DItlL (mandrin • 
j FV.i, In Machinery, a revolving spindle. 


to which the turner Axcb his work in the i 
lathe 

MAN'BRILL. a baboon, the Papio 
ntarnon of naturalists, a native of Guinea, 
the laigcst, most brutal and ferocious of 
the class It Is blue-faced, arid inis xeri 
protuberant checks The nose of the* adult 
becomes red, and even stailet, it the end 
Its colour is a greyish blown The male is 
as large a* a man 

MANE'GL (a ilding-sclmol l'i ), the art 
of breaking hi and riding hoises, or the 
place set apart for equestrian exercises 
[Bee HoitMfi and IIorskmankhip.] 

MA'NES ( Lat ), in I lie pagan system of 
theology, a general name for the mfeinal 
deities The ancients compiehciidcd under 
the term manes not only Pluto, Proserpine, j 
and Minos, but the soul* ot the de<c.i*cd 
also. It was usual to crei t alt, at s amt offer 
libations to the mimes of deceased friends 
and relations ; fm the supeistitlous notion 
that the spirits of the depart* d had an im- 
portant influent e on the good or had for- 
tune of the living made people very cau- 1 
tlous of ollcnding them When it was not | 
known whei her a corpse had been bunt d 
or not, a cenotaph was ei cited, and the | 
manes weie solemnly Iny itt d to rest tlieie, ( 
from feir that otherwise tiny would wan , 
dei about the world, tonifying tlu* llvmir, 
and seeking the body w huh they hadome 
inhabited 1 

MAVGANKSE, of a grey l*di-yy bite colour, ' 
and of < onsuleiahle btilllancy , it has nei- 
ther taste nor smell. Is of the hardness of 
lion, \ery brittle, and, when reduced to 
powder, is alt tat ted by the magnet It* 
spec gray is about 8 o Being very dlffic tilt 
of fu*ion. It does not combine readily with > 
many metals, but It shows ronslderahle 
affinity to Iron, oerut ting frequently com- , 
limed wttli it in natuic, and It is supposed 
to improve thequaltty of *teel Mnngnne*« 1 
1h applied to no use hi Its metallic form It* , 
attraction of oxygen i* so great, that e\- ' 
pfisure to the all is suflhient to render it 1 
red, brown, black, and ultiumtily ftmble, ; 
in a very short time The black oxide (tin* | 
biuoxide) is usi*d largely as a source of \ j 
oxygen, mixed with oil. It takes tire of 
itself It frees from colour glasses tinged ' 
with iron, and Is therefore used lu glass- ( 
making , It changes the Iron Into peroxide, 
and becomes itself protoxide, neither of I 
which < (impounds Imparts a colour ; hut, if \ 
added In excess, It produces an amber i o 
lour It Is also used to glvi* a black i olour 
to earthenware Two of Its compounds 
with oxygen possess a< id pinpoint’**, and i 
are tenned manganic and pet manganic i 
acids | 

MA N'GKL-W UR'ZK L (mangel, defect , a rid I 
whrzel, root : (ler),‘i spec ics of bet t much 1 
used as food for cattle, and valuable from 
Its large size and b.udy nature 

MAN 'GO, tbt fi uit of a tree, the Mangi 
fera indica of botanist s, imt ord A nacardi 
arete, which is a native of the East Indies, 
hut now glows In most of the tiopical re- 
gions It Is allied to the sumach, attains 
the height of SO or 40 feet, and is highly 
pioduetivo. The fruit Is kidney-shaped, of 
a most delicious flavour, and contains a 
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I flattened kernel enveloped In a stringy case 
l More than eighty varieties of mango are 
( ultivated 

M ANUOFTKEN', the Gar rim a Mangostana 
of hotanist s, n.it. ord Clusnuai, a tiee 
wine h glows hi the Rti ults of Mai ura The 
fruit, is somethin* like a Miiall otange , it is 
of i xijuNit n flavour, and pai r icul.irly w liole 
, h > im The tieeNi leemt til Itsappeii nue, 
mil prows to tin height. of about ilirhlctu 
I j 1< e! 

I i M VN'tJKOVE, a tree of the genus Tthizo- 
!, phot a, whnh plows in tropic il countries 
|; along the boidei s of thf sea Jr-, launches 
, are loop, hnug down towards the earth, 

I and, when the\ lmve ictclud it, lake root 
| i and piodure new trunks in this ninimr, 

; immense and almost. Impi nett able tin* Wets 
an formed, which are fllli d with vast nuin- 
heis of eratjs, inpnitie buds, mosijiutos, ,<fcr 
I ’I’hn seeds are teinarkalde for (blowing out 
roots, whnh vegetate among the biatiihes 
I it the tn es while vet udhenng to the fnot- 
1 stalk The soft pai i of the white mangrove 
I is foi mod into rope , the wood of the ltd 
mangrove is loinpaet and heavy 
I MA'NIA (matvovnn, 1 tape Gr ), in Me- 
! du me, a delmum unattended by le\ii,in 
1 width judgment and liiemorv ate impaired, 
and there is a pat tienl.ir dislike to restinint 
It is i ither nu I mi holy oi turious Milav- 
i ht>l y mama is m.uked b\ deieitionof spj. 

| rils , fin tint* mania, by violent t ( i dislike 
I] to indiv nluals, and a lepuptianee to s, oiu s 
, befoie apri i idle An ext ess oi di fl» lem > 
of pliosphoi us m the toinposltlon ot the 
loam has been shown to tuiompaiiy mad- 
1 ti ss and idiot \ 

i MANKTU' 1 ' \NS, ill Clutrc li Illstorj, a 
| sect of hetetus mi the third etntutv, the 
J iollowersol a i'eisiun n lined M'tuuh.cus, 
oi Manes, who had been mu of tht Mapi 
la fore lie la came a (’lit isti m He attempted 
' tn combine tin* punt iples of the Maud with 
I ("lirist lanil \ , and pave out, that he was the 
I Painclctc whom ("hrist, had ptonil«ed to 
, send to liln disciples He was put to de ill] 

| bv a klnp of l’eisia as a petit iter of the 
I n lie religion, t « that of the M ipi He 
, taught that theie Kre two ptitit iples, or 
ends, coetern.il and Independent of emit 
l other the Hist light, the author of all 
, pood , tlio second, dai km vs, the author of 
, all evil. 

1 MANIFESTO {manifest inn e*t, it i« evl- 
, dent : Lat —from words with which the 
ducuuieiit usually eonimeneed in fotnier 
limes), in Polities, a declaration of motives 
by a belligerent state, or by a general 
having full powers, previously to the com- 
mencement of hostilities It is addressed 
to the public , and signed by tlic sov< reign, 
&( , who send* it 

MA'NIOO, or MA'NinOT, the Indian 
name of the Jatrojiha Menu hot, a shrub be- 
longing to the u.it order Jinphoihiarar. 
The roots contain a nutritious start h but 
combined with hydrocyanic at id, whith, 
however. Is easily dissipated bv heat, or got 
rid of by wnsliliig The mule flout m meat 
obtained from the root is called ciisMOcf 
Tuptaca Isa jireparation of the staieli The 
plant is indigenous in nuptial America, 
tnd cultivated also iti many paitaof Asia 


and Africa Jt prows rapidly, produces 
abundantly , and at i ommod ites il si If to al- 
most an\ k ud of soli. I 

MAN I PUL \TION unimv*, a hand • Lat ), I 
a word siptiifyuip work done with the I 
hands It evpit sses, in pharni icy , the prt*- ! 
pa ration of chugs, in < lu’iiustrv , the juepn- 1 
i itimi of siihsMtu e» lot ixpiiimcnts, and 
in annual uiairuc t i-m, llu motion of the 
hinds, h\ wlmli i in operitm mapneti/es 1 
thowe on whom he oj>etates 
MANIP'ULUS ta h.uidful , fiom wanna s J 
a hand . J.at.), tn Homan Anthiuitv, a body ! 
of infantry, eonsislitip of two bundled I 
men, and tonstitutiup tin thud pattnia 
cohoit It was so culled ft mu tht liinditil 
ofstnw whnh was used ongin illy a- us 

stand ird Ammip pin sn un», the tiim 

■niunipttlns signifies a handful of lietbsut 
leaves, or so imith n« a man t an pi asp m ,1 
his hand at, once; which « j nan 1 1 1 y is fir 1 
fluently denoted by the abbreviation M I: 
m m 1 

MAN'NA (mono, a pift • Si,r >, a sweet I 
juice or putti, whicii How •. liom manv tm s i 
and plants In Syria, and also m t’alabna, 
when it exudes fiom two species ot tht 
asti Its smell ife strong, and its t'*ste rathet 
nauseously sweet. It is iniupnMf of pro 
iliutup alcohol ty fei mentation, is ills 
solved hv water, and affords hy distillation 
water, mid, ml, and ammonia It is fu 
(jucuNy employed in the matena wain a, 
and forms a considerable article of com 
incite A principle called manmte, a com \ 
lmiitionof eat bon, hydrogen, and oxy eeu, I 
crystallising tn mfrs of slender coloui less I 
needles, is obtainable ft mu manna 
MANOM'ETFU.m M WOM'OPE i wamw, 
inic, and nation, n measute, m #hopa>, I 
e\ imme fii.l, an insti ument used to show I 
m measure the alterations in the rat it v or i 
density of the air The maiiouielci ditlers 1 
from the haiouicti r m this, that the latter ( 
only serves to nie.i-.me the wupht ot tin J 
atmosphere, or of the column of air over ; 
H. but the fmtucr Indicate s the density, or 
rather the t last tc fm t e w huh i» cc.usidci i d 
propottimial to the dt nsitv 
M AN 'OR (manat, I abide Lat ),a disft t< * 
subj« c t to the jurisdu turn of a court b non 
In the feudal times, a piunt of lands fimu 
the klnp tart leal with il a povvei of in.ikinp 
laws, and hold i up a com t ot ntstiiefoi the 
dependants of the territory The baron 
might parcel out new manors, and these 
again might be subdivided tniootliei ma- 
nors To put an md to this, m the re gn 
of Edward I. It was enacted that buyeisuf 
lands should hold them by the same ser- 
vices, and of the same lord, as when in the 
hands of the seller. Hence every manor 
now In being must have existed at least 
m the time of Kdwaid 1 The union of 
several manors undermie gi eat baron or loi d I 
paramount, w f as termed tin honour Then* 
are said to be eighty honmits in England 
MAN'SLAIKIHTEH, In Law, the unlaw- 
ful killing a man without malice, either 
expressed or Implied It diffus from mur- 
dei.miiot being malicious m deliberate; 
and fiom e\c u-able hmiiu ule. in being done 
in some unlawtul act Manslaughter may 
beeitliei volinitam ot in roluvtin y 
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MAN'TELET (Fr.\ In Fortification, a kind 
of move.ihle parapet, 01 wooden penthouse, 
used in it aiege. Mantelets are cased with 
lion, and set on wheels, ho as to be dtiven 
before the miners, when carrying a sap or 
tienrh towaids a bosh g**d plae e, tf> protect 
them from the enenijN small shot 
M AN'TIS (mantis, a divlm r Gr ), in En- 
tomology, a genus of orthopterous insects, 

, of wiiii h there are numerous species, eiis 
! tiugulshed by the singularity of their shape 
I The chief species in Eui ope is tin Muni is 
iilutiosa, or praunig mantis, so cilled be- 
i him* when sitting it holds up n-. two foie- 
1 h g- as li in t lie attitude of prater; whom c 
. vulgar supers! ition has held it as a sac red 
liisec t , and a popular notion has pre\ tiled, 

1 that a child or a traveller who loses his 
W’.iy w 111 be safely directed by observing the 
| qu irter to whu h the animal pointed, when 
I tikm into the* hand The mantis is of a 
1 picdaceous disposition, living on smaller 
insects, whic h It w at i lies foi with gieal 
aiixiei) It is also c|iiarrelsome ; and when 
several iue kept with others of its own 
I species In a st ite of enpth It}, they will at- 
tack each ol hei with the utmost v i deuce, 

■ till all hut one are destroyed 
, MANT'LINO (iiiinitmu, a mantle 7’/ ), in 
I Heraldry, tint appearance of Hum ishing, 
i 1 oi drapei y, that is ieprese*iin*d about a coat 
| , of arms It is supposed originally to have 
been Hie lepresentatlon of a mantle, or 
milltar.v habit, worn li\ the cavaliers over 
i tin ir armoiit, to presence It from rust. 

MAN'ITAL KX'ERCIKK < manual is, be*- 
| )• ng.ng to the hand Lai ), in the Militarc 

mt. the exercise* by which Holdiers arc* 
t night tin use* of their muskets and othei 

III IMS 

M A N'lTFAfTFRE (man ns, a h md , and 
fiidiirii, a making Lai ), the* operation of 
li dm lug taw materials of aiic kind into a 
foi m smtahlc* foi use, eitlier l>v the lined 
oi hv machinery. Also auv commodity made 
b\ thelnncl,c.r anj thing formed fiom tin* 
riw materials or natural ]>rodiictioiis of a 
count t>, as cloths from wool, and cotton 
oi silk goods from cotton and silk, Sic 
M an iifact lire s cannot thrive except where 
there is secnritj for piopertc, ami where 
th<*re I* no danger of Interfeicmo on the 
put of the government in the way of undue 
piotecuon or vexatlou- restnctions An 
almndant supply of tin* raw material Ik a 
great advantage to manufacture, particu- 
larly where it Is of a bulk} and ponderous 
nature We should never luice been distin- 
guished for our manufactures 1 i metals, 
unless wc had possessed not only these, hut 
an almndant supply of coal also The fa- 
1 vnumblu h dilation of a country and its cll- 
m.ite have a gieat influence on its Kinross 
in manufactures, when the heat oi the cold 
, is too great, men lose tnueh of tlielr energj. 

, MANUMIS'BION (manumissw, from ma- 
nmnitto, 1 let go from the hand. Lat\ 
i among the Romans, the solemn ceremony 
1», which a slave was emancipated, or libe- 
rated from personal bondage. 

I M ANIJ'RE (manamvrer, to work w’ith the 
, In. id : Fr ; and hence to enrich tlu* land), 
j »ny substance, whether vegetable, animal, 

1 or mineral, mixed up with the soil, to ac- 


celerate vegetation, nnd increase the pro- I 
duce of crops; as the contents of stables I 
and farm-j ard«, marl, ashes, lime, fish, salt, i 
&c It is intended to supply some c*lerm*nt 
of vegetables wliieh is wanting in the soli 
M AN' USO III ITS i man u script am, w rl t ten 
wiLii the hand Lai >, w rlflngs of any kind, 
on paper, parchment, oranv other material . 
The stud v of ancient mode-, of waiting is 
st \ led Pulwoij ni phi/ ipulaws, old, graph*, 
wining (Jr ) There are in cm modes by 
wide h antiquarian*- arc enabled to disc over 
flic* probible date of a manuscript, and 
there ait* m m\ munusc rlpts which have* at 
the eml a statement wh»*n and b} whom 
they well* wiitten, though this is not 
always to he relied on. Since we have had 
the cm ulerice of the nianusc l Ipts found at 
Herculaneum, w’t* can decide with e c*r- 
tainty that none of our manuscripts are 
older than the* Christian era It was the* 
eustom, in the middle age**-, wliollj to 
oblitc*ratc and eiase wilting*- on pari liment, 
for the* purpose* of wilting on the ma- 
te mils anew These rewritten manuscripts 
weie called cmhccs risiripti, nisi, and pa- 
Innpsrsts [which seel The costliness of 
writing imternls give rise also to abund- 
ant uhhiev i.it ion The* invent ion of printing 
put an end to the dean net ion of m mu 
scripts, but not. to ilie use* of abbreviation, 
which continued long after, being common 
lit (luek until within tin* list f 1 1 r v veai- 
1, it in mamisc rlpt- pi tor to tin* age* of c'li n 
| Icmiagne (A i> hocm ate c oiisldeied >nic it in 
I Tin* illumination ot manuscripts was coin 
I mon among tin* Romans, and lloun*-lu*d in 
tbc*se conn tries iioin tin* Mb to the* loth 
ccutiirv An attempt vva- made* to iutm 
duce it again, at the revival of tin* arts, 
but the tifort was inisiic evssful Some of 
the portiaiis md otbc*r palniings In illuml- 
mtc*d niainiseiipt*- of great uutiquitj are 
verj t>c‘»ur if ill 

MAE (map pa Lai i, a deUneatlon of a 
count r), according to a scab , in which the 
proportion, shape*, and position of places 
me exact |\ pie-eived The top is usuall} 
the north, the light hand the east, the left 
hand the wear, ami tin* bottom the south 
When the cardinal points ate otherwise ar- 
ranged, a ftcin-dc lis points to the north A 
terrestrial map js either aengtaphte, that is, 
relates to land, oi hi/diogi apha , that is, re- 
late-. to the sea— in whle h e ase it is usual I \ 
j railed a chart. A map repie*-cutlng a smal I 
extent of count!} Is called a topograph a a! 
map In maps tlnee things .Lre essentialiv 
requisite* 1 All plat es must have the same 
situation and distance from Its great circles, 
as on the globe, that their parallels, longi- 
tudes, , may be iPrdlncth seen *2 Tlielr 
magnitudes must be propoi tlonal to their ! 
real magnitudes on tin* globe* a All places 
must have the same* situation, hearing, and 
distance, as cm the* earth lt*»elf The de- 
grees of longitude are numbered at top and 
bottom, and the degrees of latitude on the 
right and left sides J 

MATLK, the name of several tieea be- 
longing to the genus Acer The common ' I 
maple Is Acer cam pestie ; the sycamore Is i 
Aar psendoplatavnH The Acer saccharin 
7iur», or augur-maple, in North America, I* ' 
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otic of the most remarkable aperies. By 
I tapping this tree earl} In the spring, the 
| Americans procure a large quantity of 
I sugar, one of an ordinary size yielding in 
a good season from twenty to thirty gallons 
i of sap It is this tree that j ields I lie orna- 
mental wood known as bii d’s eye or mot tied 
maple. The wood of t he common European 
maple is much used by turners ; ami on ac- 
count of its lightness is frequently em- 
ployed for musical instruments, partlni- 
lariy for violins. 

MAR'ABOUT CRANE, the Leptoptd,<s 
1 Marahonot onilthologlsts.inhablts Senegal, 
In Africa. The head and neck are nearly 
1 1 n iked, and there is an external pouch hi 
! fi out of the neck The beautiful marabout 
i plumes are obtained from this bird 
| MARANATH'A (Syr ), amongst the Jews, 

! ' was a form of threatening, cursing, or ana- 
tln matizfng, and was looked upon as the 
; most severe denunciation they had. The 
( 1 word is said to signify the Lord will come ; 

| i that is, to take vi nucance. 

MARAN'T A, In Botany, a genus of plants, 
j nat older Marantarrtv. The spec les arc 
, I perennials, and*among them is the Moranta 
j nnnulivticea, or Indian arrow-root, the root 
‘ of which contains the starch known by this 
, u. tine' 

1 i MARARTtfUR (maraino, I make to waste 
j , away Gr.),in Medicine, an atrophy or lon- 
! sumption , a wasting of flesh without fever 
<n ipparent disease* 

MAR'RLK c mtnhrc’ Fr) t in Mineralogy 
] and Geology, tin st veral vatiettes of carho- 
i n tte of lime, wide h have more or less of a 
| gianular and cryf-tallme texture, and ea»a- 

1 ble of taking a polish In Sculpture, 

st \ era! compact or granular ktndsof stone, 
su -t eptilde of a flue polish The J’entehc 
and Partun weie the while marbles most 
v titled !>\ the ancients The maible of 
1 lama, in Etruria, was whiter than ev en the 
Pit nu The quarries of entrant, in Italy, 

I almost supply the world w Itli white marble. 

I M ML'CASITE, in Mineralogy, white iron 
I py i nes , a sulphuret of Iron. 

! MARCH (Martins, literally belonging to 
j Mm i, tlie god of war Lot i, the third month 
I of the year, accoidlng to the calendar of 
i Numa and Julius Ca*sar ; but in the calen- 
dai of Romulus it stood first, as it did 
among ourselves until the change In the 
I siv le In 1752 It is said to have been named 
j h\ Romulus, In honour of Ills supposed 

fathei Mars. MARCH, In Military affairs, 

the movement of a body of troops from one 
: place to another, or the measmed and 
regular pace of a soldier, according to a 

t ci tain form and time In Music, any 

piece* adapted to a soldier’s march. 

I MAR'CIIER (viearc, a border or limit: 

8ax.) % borders or confines, particularly the 
I boundaries between England aud Wales, 

| and between England aud Scotland The 
; office of the * lords-marchers ’ was ongi- 
i nally to guard the frontiers. Several titles 
1 of honour. In this and other countries, are 
| derived from their original possessors hav- 
ing been appointed governors of viarches or 
frontiers. 

I M ARCO'SIANR, a sect of heretics In the 
j second century, so called from their leader 


GTrrasfttri). [maw 

Marc us, who i opr* -sen ted the Deity as con 1 
sisting not of a tniilty but a quartet nil)*, | 
v 17 , the Ineffable, Silence, the Father, and I 
Tintli - 

M Alt'GARA TE (next), In Chemistry, a 
compound of mar gone ac id with a 1 ).i*m* 

MARGAR'IC A'CID (margnntis, a pearl 
Or), in Chcmlsti v, one of the solid ptoxi- 
mate principles uf fats. It has a p»arly 
lustre. Is Insoluble In water, but dissolves j 
in hot alcohol, and Is deposited from It by 
cooling. It resembles stenric acid, but ih 
more fusible, melting at 140° Fahr 

MARGRA'VIATK (mark, a frontier, and 
graf, a i mint . Ger ), the territory or juris- 
diction of a margrave, who was originally 
a lord or keeper of the marches or borders 
J t is now a nt’e of nobility in Germany , &< 

MAK'IGOLD, a plant of the genus Calen- 
dula, bearing a yellow flower There are 
also several plants of other genera bearing 
this name; as the African marigold, of the 
genius Tagrtrs; torn marigold, of the genus 
Chrysanthemum ; marsh marigold, of the* ; 
genus Caltha, &e 

M ARI*NE (manriuH. Lat ), pertaining to ; 
the sea; as marine productions, <fcc Also i 
a general name for the navy of a kingdom | 
or state ; comprehending likewise all that 
relates to naval affairs, as the building, 
rigging, arming equipping, navigating, and ! 
employ ing ships. 

M ARI'NES (same dertr.), soldiers raised j 
foi naval service, and trained to light both | 
on shipboard and on land They are clothed 
and armed in the same way as Infantry of [ 
the line No commissions in the corps nre . 
obtained by purchase, and the officers rise 
by seniority, the highest grade being rolo- j 
iiel-coTutnandant They are commanded by 
a lieutenant-general and a inajoi -general, 
who ate naval officers, holding these addi 
tiotisl titles 

MA'RIOTTE’RLAW, in rtieunnitic s, the 
law discovered by Bovle, but commonly 1 
attributed to Manotle, that, ‘the elastic ity 
or ptessure of gases is dirct tlv proportional | 
to tlielr deitsitv, and therefore Inversely | 
proportional to the spare they occupy ’ | 

MARK, Rt , thf Gost'Kij op, a canonical I 
book of the New Testament, the second in , 
order It. is said that Rt Mark wrote his 
gospel at Rome, whither he accompanied St 
1‘eter, in the year of Christ 44 Tertullmn, \ 
and others, pretend that Rt. Mark was no 
more than an amanuensis to Rt. Peter, 
who dictated this gospel to him; others 1 
assert that he wrote It after Rt. Petet’s 
death. Nor are the learned less divided as 
to the language in which it was wiitten ; 
some affirming it to have been Greek, aud 
others Latin. It however seems plainly 
intended for Christian converts from pa- 
ganism, and is distinguished fiom the other , 
evangelical writings by its brevity, passing j 
overmuch that relates to the character of 

Christ as Messiah Mark, a money of 1 

account, or a coin. The English mark is | 
two-thirds of a pound sterling, or 13a. Ad 
The Hamburg mark is la. Ad 

MARL (viergel: Ger.), a species of calca- , 
reous earth, being a mixture of carbonate i 
of lime and clay, used in agriculture for 
enriching barren land. When it consists 
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chiefly of lime, It acts like that substance . 
when ItB principal ingredient Is alumina or 
clay, It, acts partly as lime, but chiefly by 
altering the texture of the soil All sanely 
soils are Improved by it All solid marls 
< rumble by exposure to tlio atmosphere, 
usually In the couise of a year Reels of 
m irl fieijuently cont iln organic remains 

MAH'LINES (marliuo Uflg ), a sea burn 
for lines of uni listen hemp, well t tried, 
tj keep the ends of the ropes Am , liom 

unravelling Marm Vh-HiMKK, i small 

iron spike, used to open a rope when a sill 
Is to h< sewed to it, &i 

MAR/MALA RE (Fr. ; from mat mein, a 
QuiiK e Porhut ), the pulp of quinces boiled 
into a < ouslstenc e w i tit sugar , or a < oufec- 
tum of plums, it pi u ots, quinces, and other 
fruits, boiled with sugar 

MAU'MOKEJ'si, a family of small monkevs 
peculiar to tiopieal America In their man* 
nerof climbing thevaie more like squirrels 
than monkey s The nails, ext ept those of 
the hind thumb*, are long and claw-shaped, 
like those of squirrels, and the thumbs of 
the fore extremii u s mount opposable t.«* the 
other tliiKers They ha\e two molar teeth 
less in eac h jaw than the CvlmUr . the nthei 
family of Amei it an monkevs The body is 
long am] Blender, clothed w itli soft iialis , 
and the tail, whnli is nearlj twice the 
length of the trunk, is not prehensile* — II 
W JJa'I bs J Thee nuntciiaiico is mobile, ex- 
ptessm*, and intelligent In eaptlvltj tin 
e*ye*s are full of e uriosily and mistrust, and 
ohsorvi eve r\ movement of those near 
them The) are fed both on fiiittsaml in- 
sects In some spec ies (he fur is marked 
with Inrs, otheis entry manes The 
marmosets are great fax out lies with the 
1 ullea of Rranl Of one, a timid swisinu* 
thing, si \ » n I in lies long, we arc told that 
Ji.B owner constantly can led it m her 
bosom, and fed it from hit mouth Al- 
though It allowed its miatiiss to fornlU it 
freely , It sin mk hack neivnuslj on the 
approach of a strangei, the whole hodv 
(ninbliiig ami h fear, whilst thiough clut- 
tering teeth il ul Lined Its tvvPtenng notes 
of alarm 

M A It*, MOT (ninrmoth l't \ the Airtomir* 
nlpuiii s of /oologisis, a indent animal, 
about the Bi/e of a lahbit. Inhabiting the 
higliet i egiou of the Alps ami Pyrenees 
When these anim ils (which live in socie- 
ties) are eating, they post ft sentinel, who 
gives a shrill whistle on the approach of 
any dange r, and they all n tne into thur 
burrows, which aie we*II lined vith moss 
and hav In these retriats they ri main, in 
a torpid state, from the autumn till April 
The inamr dap of NorMi America belongs 
to the s ime genus. 

M A' RON IT 158, a sect of Olirhtiana dwell- 
ing in t lie iielglibourhondof MountLebanon, 
and so Milled fiom M«rn, their (list bishop, 
in the seventh oentuiy. They embraced 
the doctrine of Mount lieletiiwi (that al- 
lhough there were two natuios, there was 
but one will in Christ), but tney became 
lecmclled to tin* church of Rome In the 
MvHfth century They are nominally under 
(In Pope's supremacy, but the priests 
flee t their own spiritual chiefs, and they me 


at liberty to marry. There Is a college at I 
Rome for the gratuitous education of young 
Maronltes. 

MAROO'NS (hog-hunters Span Awn ), 
the name given to revolted negmes in (In 
West Indies ami in some* pari-- of South 
America In many cases, h\ l iking to t lie 
forests and mountains, they hi\erendencl | 
themselves formidable* to the colnun •>, uid | 
sustained a long and luave n mm iiim 
ag mist the w lute popul ilnm 

MARyiTE. LMTKH OK. I power gi mted 
by a slate to lls suhg cN, in m ike i c ]>i isals 
on the* subjects of a stati wiihwhnh n is 
at war 

MAR'QTTIS.or M VR/QKI.SS (imii/., i fiou- 
tier dei ), a title* of boiiour, m xt in dignity 
to tbit of duke, first given to tho*-o who 
commanded the mnrehes, or borders and 
frontiers of a kingdom M nqui-es am re 
not known in England till Hull ml II , in 
the year IW, ere.it e*d ltobe ri Re* \ ere m er- 
quis of Dublin Ttie AAife of a m minis u i 
siAleel a watt hmm *.< The marquis's in I 
ronet is a cire le of gold se*t round with 1 
four si i aw berry leaves, alter Mating with a* 1 
main pevuls on pAraniidal points of equip i 
height I 

M\R'R1A<5E (nun ttttje • f’r) Willi the I 
most aui lent liili.ilutanls of the* 15 isl tin ' 
bride was obtained by presents made, or j 
services leudeml, to he*r parents, nrul to | 

| this day the same piaetue pn a ills among 
the Ciria'-uiis uid the pooiei Turks and 
Chinese Roth men and aaoiim ii, among the 
Athenians, tut e.tr their lent befoie in ir 
riage, and tons* <rat edit to some god or god 
ele ss, under whose piotei l ion t hey had nunc 
immediately jilaced tlminxe |y es , and all 
virgins, bet on* the a could enlei upon that 
state, w< re e onset lated to Dian i i're'A ions 
to the aitual mat luge of the parties ion 
traeted, sac rifle es win olfu.d up. ami tln> 
gall of the vn rim was ,d aa n - tliiown be 
liinil the altar, int t mat mg Hut auge< mid 
nialK e* should hav e no admission Among 
the Romans there was no particular atre 
! deteiuiiuc d lor marriage, bill all espousals 
w« re to be cotisumnuted 1>\ tin* nuptials 
within two y(*its The man always, at t lie* 
time of entering into contrae I, seni a plain 
bon ring to tin* woman as a pie dge of affec 
lion — Law ok Maiiiiiacik i’atties may, 
as the*y tdease, be* matried either by the* 
superintendent registrm or tn a place of 
worship licenced for the purpose* They 
may bo manual after the* publication of 
banns, or without, them by spee ial or ordi- 
nary license, or bv the supe*i intenelent 
registrar’s certiilcatc with or without 
license If the marriage Is soleiniil/ed at 
the office of the MiperinLciidciiL registrar It 
must take place* in Ins pre Hence and Unit of 
some registi r of the* illstilct, and two 
either witnesses, with open doors, between 
the hours of eight and twelver in the fore- 
noon MarnuKes In Iredanel and Scotland 
are valid if made in the form required In 
those countries Marriages are void If 
controlled within the prohibited degrees, 
or where there* Is a prior existing marriage, 
and In c,ues of lunacy or Incapacity It is 
dissolved by tin* tli\ on e court on proof of 
udiilteiy (Mee Adultmiy.] lligamy or 
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' polygamy Is a felonious offence A wife 
committing any felony, ext rpt murder or 
manslaughter, in company with her hus- 
band, Is not responsible for It . tmt she is. 
In such < ir< urn stances, indictable f<»r high 
treason In neither civil nor irimmal 
i cases, with tin* exception of treason, aie 
I husband and wife allow ( d, in onlin uy i ir- 
! cnmst m res, to give eildence against each 
! other Should the husband die intestate, 

' tin* wife is entitled to half his petsoiial pio- 
] perty if there Is no Issue; if tin to t*», to one- 
third The husband is liable for all debts 
| lontrinted h> the wife before marriage, 

, except those Incurred during a former 
I mairiage, hut his responsibility is ended 

I by ins or her deatli lie is not liable for 
debts incurred by her dui mg marriage, un- 
it ss they are contracted with his consent, 

j either expressed or implied Tie is not 

I I ii ible for his wife’s debts, even for ueocs- 
-■irit s if he turn her away for adu Iren . if 

In* al> union him, or if they sep ii.it e by mu- 
tu il agreement The will of a bachelor, or 
| a w ulower not having children. Is revoked 
( by Mibscijucnt marriage and birth of Issue I 
1 I'li. w. in ant of attorney, given to an nn- 1 
’ marned woman, is revoked by licr mar- j 
i riage , also her will. j 

' MAKS (ill Mythology, the god of war), In \ 
I, Astiotiomy, one of the superior planets, . 
1 ; moving round the sun m an orbit between 1 
I 1 those of the earth and Jupiter. Ills mean j 
i i dmt, ui( ( fioni the sun is about 1 12,000,000 
I miles He pei forms his mean sidereal ie- 
i Dilution in very nearly 087 days At the 1 
i beginning of this < entury his orbit was in- 1 
| ( lined to theeclipiir at an angleof 1° f»l't»" j 

j I IlH diameter is about 4100 miles He re- 
solves on his axis in 21h 39m 2K The 
1 I fUtltnes of continents and seas nun he dls- 
imctly discerned on his surface ills 
■ eddish » olour is most probably due to m 
I oc hi eons soil, and hl« seas, by contrast, ap 
pear green (See t’oionits, AOCIDKNTal ] 
i His poles seem vny white*, no doubt ftom 
j -now, as tin* wlntenc ss is grc*at est after the 
| long p«»iai w intei , and it disappears aftei 
long exposun* io the sun 


I Rwenng to the sheriff of a eountv In Eng- 
I land — MaiimiaIj of Kiiance, tin highest i 
military i .ink in the French aimy it flist j 
app« u- in the reign of Philip Augustus It I 
(ns d after the deposition of Louis XVT , 1 

and was tevived bv N ipolcon i 

M Ml'SIIALLINti (la-t). In Ilmidrv , the | 
ai ranging ot s ( *\ij,il c rials ol anus belong- 
ing r>> distinct f mull, s m one escutcheon 
or shield, toget her with t In n ornament s j 
M \ K'NH ALSEA (vime< hausbte J’r ), for- < 

‘ mulv a prison in Southwark The Queen's , 

| JU nth, Fleet, and Marshalsea prisons, used 
tin the c onflnemeut of debtors and crmii- | 

I nals, l* v .uithoriM of the superior courts | 

I at AVc stmiiister, the High Court of Admi j 
j rally, Ac , ate now c otisnlidated into oin 

! A1 A its ll a ns t a, a court instituted to 

J hear caiists between the king's household 
and others, md hav mg jurisdic tion twelve j 
mile s imiiii] White hall , but now tbolished i 
MARSlT'l’JALS (mm '■uputn, a pur«e 
(7i ), m oieh ‘1 of iiiiuiiiii ils, iiu hiding the 
K WGATtoos of Australii anti the Ol’os 1 
sins of Amenca They must be plan d 
neu the b iso of t lie in uuiiialiaii stale*, and . 
allow m the ir stun tun vanotis points of 
eonnei i ion with ie pt lies One ol the most 
rem. likable p'utsof iheu -ti m ime is the 
possession of ail e Menial pouch, which i 
H*rv es as « lodgment for tin* v oin. .thatarc j 
alwav s piematu r « , ly hotn Tin y v an guatly I 
in tlieir habits aiul fooil 1 

MARTEL'LO TOW'I’IIS, a mmibei of j 
toweiH erec led along clitic rear put* of the* 
coasts of (ireat Kiitun and in Hud, as a ’ 
tie l<*iiee agunst the* t lue*ate*ne*d nn wimi of 
Fiane e l>y Napolesiu Huonaparte 'Iliey ne 
c ire ulai, with ve*iy thick walls, and bomb- 
proof i oofs One tiaversing gun was 
mounted on euh, in weukmg winch the 
linen were pioteeted by a loft \ parapet 
They deiivetl their name fiom the* fact that 
the Italians, in pis| ages, built towers on 
their coasts, where they gave w iruitnr of 
j the ipproich of pirates by stalking a bell j| 
with a hammei, whence such toweis were i. 
j styled Tain tie Mmtvllo They hive for j 
1 some turn* seivcd as stations for the use of 


M A KSH ( wo > ecatfc * Fr), a trnc*f of low 
1 land, usualh ot occasionally covered with 
1 ■ water; or veiv we*t and nun, and over- 
gi ow u with coarse* grass and sedges Land 
i occasionally overflowed by the tides is 
i 1 e died a inlt vim sh 

Al \ 1 ISH-M. A L'LO W. [See ALTHACA.] 
MUIMIM, (minMutl: Fr), m its pri- 
! man sigtillh at ion, means an officer who lias 
i t he charge of horses , but it Is now applied 
to ottieeit. who have verv different emplov- 

I month Mahhh at. ok thb QUkhn’h 

Hknck, an officer who had the charge of the 
pri-on formetlv in Southwark; hut his 
otlb e lias hern abolished, that of Keeper of 
fht Queen's Prison having been substituted 

foi a K \ ul-M v us it \ i,, the eighth officer 

ot state; an houoiary title, and personal 
imiil made lieiedltary by Charles 1 1 in the 
• lainih of Howard He is at the head of the 

college of Heralds. FiHLD MARS HAD, a 

military otticer of the highest rank. In 

the United States of America, a marshal is 
a civil otticer, appointed by the president 
md Beuate. In each judicial district ; an- 


tin' e'oasMiloekaeie toi ce. 

MARTEN ( marie : Lot), the Mat tes 
Foma, an animal of the vvenscl tribe; one 
of the pietticst of the beasts at pre*y wlm h 
me found in (ireat Britain. Tt has a small 
head, mi agile body, and lively eyes. These 
animals are very destructive to poultry, 
eggs. Are* , they also feed on rats, mice, 
moles, and sometimes on grain. The pine 
mm ten (Mm tes abietum) inhabits the woods 
of North America and Europe, and is much 
estec'ine'd for its fur, which is used for 
tnmmmvs About 100,000 skins of tins 
annual an said to be aunti illy collected in 1 1 
the* fur countries I; 

M AR'TIN. [See II lit UNDO ] i I 

MARTINETS i Fr ), in a ship, small lines ■ ! 
fastened to the leech of a sail, reeved j i 
through a block on the topmast head, and ! 
coining down by the mast to the deck. . 
Their use is to biing the leech of the sail . 
close to the yard feir the purpose of being 

furled. Hi Military language, a martinet 1 

signifies a strict disciplinarian. 
MARTINGALE (/V.), In the manage, a 
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| ihoug of lf'atlior fastened at one end of the 
! girths under the helly of the horse, and at 
, the other «nd to the niusrol, passing he- 
1 tween the foie legs . It is intended to keep 

him from rearing Also, a sea term for a 

rope extending from the jib-boom to the 
, end of the bumpkin 

, MART'LETS, in Ilenddry, little birds, 

1 like swallows, hut with short tufts of f< a* 
i, thers instead of legs It la the dilfereine 
1 1 or distinction of a fourth son 
: MARTYR urnntih, literally a witness . 

■ 1 Gi ), any innocent person w ho suffers death 
, | in defence of a cause rather than abandon 
| I it In the Ohnstl in sense of the word, it is 
one who lays down his life for the tlospel, 

, | or suffers death for the sake of his religion. 

1 Those who boldly asserted fheii belief, but 
i were not visited with the extieme punish- 
i ment of death, were termed rovfr** ors 
I ! MARTY ROL'< )< I Y ( martil *, a martyr , and 

1 lotto s, a dcMilption Gr), a eaialogue or 
i, li-t of martyts, im ludmg the history of 
, their lives and suffi rings Many of the 
; am lent martv rologies, like those used at 
present hi eon veil tual establishments, were 
lilled with ll< lions 

MAR'\ EL of PERU, the poimlar name of 
i .iMe\uau plaut, the Merab ill * ihrlmtinua of 
1 botanists, nut ord A uctagmai t tv It has 
handsome flow era which show a great ten- 
dency to sport as to colour. 

MA'SONRY vuafonvene Fr l.thatbr ini h 
of the building art wlih h consists in hew- 
ing or squat mg stones, &r .and in properly 
! laying them Several kinds of masonry 
were in use among the ancient.* • — the te- 
ll tmihttnm ( tetr , a ml Lot), arranged in 
1 diagonal courses like the meshes of a net; 

the ivcrrtum (nirerta s, u regular). In which 
1 the stones of the Mime couise were not re- 
quired to he of th** same height, not the 
, joints, « hough flat, pet pend u ul.ir , the 
I isodonni* u*os, equal, and domes, a collec- 
I lion of building m.itetials* Gr), in whhli 
j the couroes were equal m height, the pseu- 
I disndomus ( psettdfs , false: Gr), in whiih 
I the couises were of unequal height, the 
ernplectnm (empUko, I interweave: Gr.), in 
whirl) the faces were wrought, the centre 
I j being fllied up with rubble, diatom (dm, 

I through ; and lento, I si retell Gt.), or bond 
i stones, being used by the Gretks with this 

! kind of work. It is highly Important, in 
j| every kind of masonry, that the vertical 
joint of one course should not fall on or very 

I I near that of the course under it 

MA'KONfl (masons: Fr.), or FREE AND 

I Accepted Masons, a term applied to a 
J I fraternity of great antiquity, and »o called 
! 1 probably because tlie first founders of it 
I ! were persons of that occupation It is ge- 

I I nernlly understood that they are bound by 
I , to oath of secrecy not to reveal anything 
1 that passes within the Boclety, and the 

ineraberB throughout the world uro known 
to each other by certain secret signs. It 
professes to be founded on the practice of 
social and moral virtue, and Inculcates 
. ‘brothc-rlv love, relief, and truth.' [See 
Freemasonry.] 

MASQUE, a theatrical drama, or gorgeous 
• ; histrionic spectac o, much udmlred at the 
i courts of prluces during the 16th and 17th 


centuries According to Holinshed’s Chro- 
nic le, the first masque performed in Eng- 
land was at Greenwich, in 1512 Shakspeare, 
as well as Beaumont and Fletcher, have 
frequently introduced masques Into their 
plays. James I cairied the glory of the 
masque to its height It had before con- 
sisted of music, dancing, gaming, n ban- 
quet, and a display of grotesque personage’s 
and fantastic dresses, hut it now assumed 
a higher character In Architecture, cer- 

tain pieces of sculpttne representing hi- 
deous forms, which serve to fill up vacant 1 
spaces 1 

MASQUERA'RK {masrherata . Ttal.), an 
exhibition, in which persons wearing masks j 
nicer, together and represent different char . 
meters j 

MAKS, in the Church of Rome, the prayers 
and ceremonies used at t lie celebration of 
the eucliarist , or, in other words, at t lie 
supposed consecrating of the bread and 
wine into the* body and blood of Christ, and 
offering them, so transubstantiated, ns an 
expiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead it derives its name from tin* words | 
*ite,rnv“<a c*( conno’ (go, tbe assembly is 1 
dismissed . Lot ), of wdilch the words *ite, 
missa c*t’ nre still retained, being pro- 
nounced at its close It was arranged in 
tis present form by Gregory I , in the nth 
century Low manse* arc those in which ’ 
only one person officiates In Inqh masses, 
the officiating priest it. assisted by the dea- 
con, Buhdeacon, &t , the ceremonies arc 
more numerous, and it isact ompanied with i 
music The masses of the religious orders 
usually differ more or less from those of 
the secular < lergy. Masses said in certain > 
places, or by certain persons, hav r o mdttl- \ 
l/eni t s attached to them by grant from tbe 
pope, and are therefore deemed more effi- 
cacious , they are applicable, generally 
speaking, to both the living and the dead 

Mass (masse • Gcr ), the quantity of 

matter in any body ; its amount is obtained 
by multiplying the volume Into the density . 
The mass multiplied by tin* constant forco 

ot gravity const! lutes weight. In the Fine 

Arts, a large quantity of light or shade. 

MASSE'TEK (mas* ft fir, from masaomai, ! 
I chew: Or), a short thick muscle, which j 
raises the lower jaw, and aids in moving it 
backwards and forwards, in the act of ! 
i hewing I 

MAR'S I COT, the yellow oxide of lead. It 
is prepared by calcination of white lead, 
the carbonate of the metal : l»y fuither cal- 
cination. it becomes mnunm, or red lead 

MAH'SIVE (massif, Fr), in Mineralogy, 
having a crystalline structure, but not a 
regular form. Among huildeis, an epi- 

thet given to whatever Is part teularly heavy 
and solid : thus a massive column is one too 
short and thick for tbe order whose capital 
it hears, 

MASSO'RA, or MASO'RA (tradition: 
Ileb.), a oitiial wtuk amongst the Jews, 
containing remarks on the y erses, words, 
letters, and vowel-points or the Hebrew 
text of the Bible. Tho Jewish Rabbis or 
doctors who drew it up weie called Massth 
nUts. Before their time, the sacred books 
had no breaks or divisions into chapters oi 
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verses and In consequence of the errors 
wine h had crept in during the Babylonish 
raprivity, H was found necessary to ascer- 
tain and fix the rending of the Hebrew 
text , which they did, and also divided the 
cauonic.il books into twenty-two, and these 
twenty-two books into chapters, and rtie 
.■napters into verses 

MAST ( Ger .), a long, upright piece of 
timber, raised from the keel, through the 
I deck of a vessel, to which tne yards, sails, 

| &c, are 11\ cal , the whole being supported 
by an ingenious combination of ropes, 
J adapted to lie used as a means of ascent for 
the purpose of adjusting the sails The 
nnnvinast is 1 he largest mast in the ship, 

1 and in large ships is divided into lower, 
| i.»p, top-gallant, and roval , the foremast is 
i he next in sue, standing near the stem of 
j l tie ship, the mizenmast, the smallest of 
I the three, stands between the mainmast 

! and the sLeru. Mast, the fruit of the oak 

I and beech 

MASTER, (rnoftre Fr ; from magistrr 
1 Lut ), hi haw, the name of several officers 
i who preside in their various depirrmenfs 

' Master aT-aHMS, in a ship of war, lie 

w ho has charge of i he small ai ms, and exer- 

'(IhCs the petty offlceis, <fec Mas'JKROf 

l RTS, the second degiee taken at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, to which candidate's .uc 
, not admitted until ibex ate of seven Jems’ 
S'. Hiding In the foreign ami Scot c li mm ei- 

sities It is the Hist degree Master of 

i he Ceremonies, an offlcei attached to all 
European courts, whose duty is to regulate 
m.iLteis of state ceiemoin and etiquette 
— Masters in Chancery, assistants to 
the lord i haneellnr and master of the rolls 
Then, weie, including the master of the 
lolls and accountant general, twelve m e- 
tci- lit ordinary, of whom the master of the* 
rolls wan chief They aie now abolished, 
, with a reservat Ion of the rights, duties, and 
pi ivl leges of the ac countant-general ns one 
.til them. Masteis extraordinary were ap- 
pointed to net in the country, beyond 

tw c nfy miles f i enn London Master OF 

the Horse, an officer of the crown, who 
h .s the chaige of the rojal stud, and is 
cn i r the equt-i ries and other officers at- 
tac lied to that part of the regal establish- 
ment — Master ok the Rolls, a patent 
ofllc er, who has the custody of the rolls of 
pailiameiit, patents which pass the great 
sc il, the records of chancery, commissions, 
deeds, &c He hears causes in the Iloils- 

chapel Master, in a merchant-vessel, 

the same as captain , hut In a ship of war 
an officer who inspects the provisions and 
stores, takes care of the rigging and ballast, 
and uavigates the ship underthe directions 
of his superior officer — Master ok 
the Wardrobe, an offic er under the lord 
chamberlain, who has the care of the roj al 
robes 

MASTIC, or MA8TICH (mastih* : Or ), a 
solid and transparent resin, of a pale yellow 
or whitish colour, principally brought from 
the island of Chios, In drops or tears, the 
form in which it naturally exudes from the 
Pistacia atlantica, ami P. lentiscui c, two tiees 
belonging to the nat. ord. Anacardiacecr. 
U is used for strengthening the gums and 


sweetening the breath. In Architecture, 

a -pedes of cement used for plastering 
w.dls It contains a large quantity of lln- 
seed-oil, and becomes hard in a few days. | 

MASTIFF (mast, greatness, and terns, a ( 
dog Goth.}, in Zoology, the Cams Molnasns, , 
having a laige head, with pendent lips and ' 
ears, and distinguished by vigilance, : 
strength, and courage English mastiffs 
were held In such high estimation at an- 
cient Rome, that an ofllc cr was appointed 
for the purpose of breeding thc.ni, and 
sending to the Imperial city such as he 
thought capable of sustaining the combats 
m the amphitheatre 

MASTODON mastos, the breast; ami 
odous, a tooth* Ur), In Natural History, a 
genus of ni.immlfernus animals resembling 
the elephant and mammoth, lmt found only 
in a fossil state There are no trac e«, 
within the period of tradition or history, oi 
their existence. They derive their name 
from the conical projections on the surfaces 
of then mohr teeth 

MA8TOI I) (viasfos, a hieist; and rides, 
form* Or), In Anatomy, an epithet for . 
those processes of hone which resemble the i 
nipple of a breast. 

M ASTOL'OG Y (mastos, n breast ; and loans, 
a description Oi ), that branch of zoology 
which treats of mammiferous animals > 

MATE (m act ’ Pul.), an officer who is a-- I 
slstant to the captain of a met chant-vessel | 
on shipboard Large ships have a Hist, . 
second, and third mate In ships of wai, I 
the master has mate* selected from themul- I 
shlpmen ,the boatswain, carpenter, gunner, 
»fec , have each their mates. 

MATE'KI ALIRM ( materia , matter* Lai), I 
the' doctrine held by those who maintain 1 
tliat man does not possess a spii if uni pint J 
distinct from Ills body, and hold that what j 
others call soul or spirit Is only the result ] 
or effect of the organization of matter in ; 
the body. 

MATE'RIA MED'ICA (medical stuff: 
Lat), ateim used to denote all those sub- 
stances which arc employed In the preven- 
tion of diseases and the restoration of 
health. 

MATHEMATICS (rnathfmatxke, from via - 
them, to learn * Or), the science which has 
for its object the Indirect measurement of l 
magnitudes. It proposes to determine mag- j 
nltudes by each other according to the 
precise relations that exist between them. I 
Mathematics aro to he regarded less as a j 
constituent part of natural philosophy than ! 
as having become the true basis of the i 
whole of natural philosophy ; though, ) 
strictly speaking, they are both. Theselence | 
is of less value for the knowledge of which 
it consists, important as that knowledge is, 
than as being the most potent instrument ' 
that the human mind can employ forinvestt- 
gatlng the laws of natural phenomena. It is 
divisible Into two great sciences: Abstract 
mathematics, or the calculus in its most ex- 
tensive sense; and Concrete mathematics, 
which are composed of general geometry 
and rational mechanics The concrete part 
Is founded upon the abstract, which, in its 
torn, becomes the basis of all natural phi- 
losophy. It is the business of concrete 
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nifithciii.'i i i< s to discover the rqii.it.ions of tlie colourless gases. Its essential proper 
phenomena. Hence It depends on the ilia- ties are, dt oiubdity, or the capability of 
raeter of tho objects examined, and varies belli** separated Into parts : tin penetrability, 
with the phenomena The process is there- the impossibility of two different quanti- 
tore special, and Its eharaetei e\ pen mental, ties of matter oc< t« px in** the same place at 
physical, pheiioineiial. Abstraei iiiathenia- the same time , pin o'uty, the separation of 
tics, on the other hand, are entirek inde- Its pai tide*, by small pores or empty spaces; 

, pendent of the liatuie of the objects, and eompresmbilitii, a capability of being made 
me concerned onh with tin lr mum rlial , to occupy a smaller spate— the consequence 
1 relations Tlie'r process is general, their 1 of porosity , exteu^um, the occupation of 
i ( harac-ter purely logical and rational The> some definite portion of spate, mobility, 
me an Immense extension of logic to a ter- the capability of being moved from one ; 
tain order of deductions; audit teaches place to another , ami weight, or the mutual 
fiom the simplest numerical opeiatmi’s to attraction existing between every one 
tin* highest t ombinntions of transicnilciit.il of its particles and Hit* earth — a conse- 
misljsis. The object is to discover tin- queucc of that great law by which every 
known quantities by the known, using, as portion of matter attracts evoiy other, at 
its starting point, that whie*h is the limit of least within certain veiy grt*at distances, 
cornicle mathematics . the knowledge of that attraction being inversely as the 
tin precise relations, that is, the equ etums square of the distant e Matter is usually 
between different magnitude's which aie tliviilcd by philosophical w 1 iters into thiue* 
considered simultaneously. If all plieno- kinelsor classt s— solid, liquid, and at lift mu 
menu wen* capable of being reduced to Solid substance's are those whose patts 
questions of numbers, the whole domain tlrmly cohere or resist compression, as 
of liatuial science would be brought within wood or stone Liquid h ate those which 
t lie leat h of mathematics, but such is the in- Iium* fne* motion among their parts, and i 
t teasing complexity of phenomeii i, a-> they | yield to any force, as water, wine, Src i 
bt come special, and such the nariowness Anijoiin substauicv. arc* elastic fluids, calk'd 
of human capiu ity, that the difficulty of ills- yapoiirs ntid gasi's, as air, oxygen, &r 
c overiug suitable equations, except in the M ATTIPEW, Ht , (lOBl'KL OF, a. canonic al i 
ease of the simplest jmei most general phe- , book of the Nc*w Test ament St Matthew 1 
noineiiR.is insurmountable [Hc*e ALoanEt.] is gem i.dlv thought to have composed Ins i 
MAT'INS (matin, the morning ir i, the gospel in Juchcu, at the request ol those he 
Mist pair, of tlit* daily service, part it ulaily lititi cotiwrictl , and it is thought he began 
in the Homan Catholic chuich, in whit li it, it in the year 41, eight years after Christ’s 
as wc 11 as lauds, may he said the afternoon lesurreetion It was written, according to 
pi creeling the day to which it belongs the testimony of all the ancients, in the 

MAT' It ASS (mat ran Fr,), or Cucurbit, Hebrew or Sy nae language, which was then 
a long hi laigliMiet ked chemical glass ves- common In Judina , but the Creek version 
, st | used fen digestion and distillation, of it, which now passes for the original. Is 
bung sometimes bellied, and sometimes as old as the apostolical times. 

, nadually tapering Into a conical llguie M AT'ITllANT muturo, l ripen. Lot), in 
The matrass is superseded Jn a modern die- Pharmacy, a mc*dirim* or application which 
misirv by Hie Mask Florence flanks, in promote* suppuration. 

1 which sweet oil is impoited, are, on nc MAITI/STICK ( mahhtock , from inahlev, 

, count of then thinness (which renders them to paint ; filer.), a painter's stick, on which 
not likely to break when heated) and llieir he icsts his hand when he paints. 

] cheapness, extiemely convenient in eho- M A TIN'DAY TH IT ItS'DAY, the Thursday 

iij i cm I processes on a small scale In Passion week, or that, which Is next 

i MATRICULATION (matncvla, the dim before Hood Friday The word Is supposed 
of matrix, a public register Lett), the act l»y some to 1m* derived from the Saxon 
of admit ting any person to he a member of maund, a basket, because on that dayprJnees 
an English university. used to give hIiiim to the poor from baskets. 

MATRIX (the womb: Lot), iti Metal- Others think it was called Mannday or 
lurgv, the bed or mould of earth, &c , m Mandate Thursday, from mandat am (a com- 
wliich any mineral substance is found It maud : Lot ), on account of the command 
is called also a gangue, A mould, or which ChrlHt gave his disciples to comme* 
whatever gives form to anything; as, in mnrate him in the Lord’s supper, which he 
Printing, the mould or form in w hich the this day instituted , or from the new com- 

t\pc or letter jb cast In Coining, the mandment that he gave them to love one 

steel die*, cm which are engraved the another, after he had washed their feet as a 
figure*", arms, «Vc, with which the coin is token of his lo\ e towards them, 
to be stamped MAUSOLE'UM. a general designation 

MATRONS', one of those who, in a train for any superb aud magnificent monument 
of artillery , wen* next to the gunners, and of the dead, adorned with rich sculpture, 
i assisted them in loading, firing, and epong- and inscribed with an epitaph. In a more 
| lug the guns They cai ried firelocks, and confined acceptation, it expresses a pomp- 
j nia* died with the store waggons as guards ous monument m honour of some emperor, 

I and assistants. prince, or veiy illustrious personage; but 

MATTER ( mafmrt • Lat\ that w'liich Is it pioperly and literally signifies that par- 
tin' oiqec t of oui senses, we can never tieular monument constructed out of the 
know* more than its semnblo piopertiea. It native rock by Artemisia to the memory of 
does no* necessarily cotne under the, cogni- her husband Muusolus, king of Carla, 
caaceof all our senses: thus we cannot see whence It derives Its name. This mono* 
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| snout was so superb that It was reckoned 
j one of the wonders of the world It was 
formed, no 353, at Halicarnassus, In Asia 
i Minor. Its pyramid of 24 steps was crowned 
by a marble chariot, and 35 columns weie 
| placed around It The base formed a paial- 
lelogram that measured 472 feet. Five 
j sculptors of the highest eminence w< re 
| employed to enrich it with statuary and 
i carvings. Some of the sculptures are now 
I , in the British Museum 
1 MAX'] LLARY BONES (maxilla a jaw- 

! bone, Lat ), in human anatomy, the bom". hi 
j which the teeth ate lodged In the adult 
the upper j iw is formed of one bone, but it 
| consists of seveial elements in children, 

! i and in mmikcvs and other quadrupeds one 
of these elemi nts remains permanently dis- 
tinct The low ci jaw in the Infant consists 
of two branches joined at the middle, hut 
1 in thcndult it is composed of a single bone 
The animal visage is distinguished from 
man’s by the < iongatlon of the jaw-bones. 
[See Facial Anglic J In Ashes the upper 

■ jiw is sometimes wanting, as in the eels, 
it is occasional l\ formed by a single pair of 

! liones, but often by two pairs of bones, 

I called tiie maxillary and premaxillary bones 
| The lower jaw is called the mandible. 

Amongst insects, the term maxtlUe is 
I applied to the hinilei or inferior pair of 
1 jiw’h, each carries a jointed organ lulled 
I a palpit* 

■ MAX'IM ( maxime Fr), an established 
I proposition or principle; in which sense, 

| in cording to popular usage, It denotes 

nearly the same as axiom in philosophy and 
| m ithemnties. Maxims Hre self-evident 
i piopositmns, and the principles of all scl- 
I once, for on these, and definitions, all de- 
monstrative knowledge depends 
1 MAX'IMA and MIN'IMA (the largest and 
smallest quantities: Lnt), terms used in 
analysis to signify, not the greatest and 
least values of a variable quantity, but the 
values it lias at the instant when it ceases 
to inctease and begins to deeiease, and 
nceveied. A variable, tbeiefoie, may have 
si vend maxima and minima 
MAY, the fifth month in the year, r«*ck- 
>nl»g from January, and the third, begin- 
, mug with March, as was the practice of 
I Hie ancient Humans, &c This mouth de- 
ilves Its name from Mala, the mother of 
Mercury, to whom sacrifice was offered on 
the first day of it The* month of May Is, 
In the Roman Catholic church, specially de- 
voted to the Virgin, and many Roman 
Catholics even term it, in the ordinary bu- 
siness of life, the month of Mary 
MAY'-FI.Y, a name given to several In- 
| sc c ts, but most correctly to the Ephemera 
, vnlgata, a ueurnpternus insect, plentiful m 
the beginning of summer, and used us a 
bait in fishing, especially for trout 
MAY'OK i major , greater. Lnt), tlio chief 
magistrate of a city or municipal borough, 
who, m London, Dublin, and York, is called 
lord mayor. [See Common Council] 
MEAD (meth : Gcr), an agreeable sweet 
kind of wine, made of honey and water, 
boiled nnd fermented. 

MKAD'OW, m its general signification, 
means pasime oi grassland, annually 
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mown for hay ; but the term Is more partl- 
I cularly applied to lands that arc too moist 
. for cattle to giaze upon In winter without 
I spoiling tho sward In America, the word 
meadow is applied particularly to the low 
ground on tlu> banks of rivers, consisting 
of a i loh mould ox an alluvial soil, whether 
grass-land, pasture, tillage, or woodland. 

M KA D'OW-ORE, In Mineralogy, con- 
choidal bog-lron-ore 

! MhAD'OW-RWEUT, In Botany, a plant 
of the nnt ord Ronactat, and genus Spirwa, 
vv ith crumpled leaves, something like those' 
of the elin, growing In meadows. Its 

Howersare white andfragrant, Meadow- 

rue, a plant of tho nat ord. Hanunculacra\ 

and genus Thatictrum. Mkapow-raf- 

FHOK. a plant of the nat. ord. MelanUutcue 

and genus Oolehmim. Meapow-haxif- 

nvciK, a plant of the nat ord Umbelliferar, 
and genus Veacedanum 

MEAN ( mediavu s, middle: Lat), a mid- 
dle state; called arithmetical when it is 
h i If the sum of two exti ernes , geometrical, 
jw lien it is the squaie loot of the product 
of two extremes; and harmovical, when it 
I is equal to twice the product of the cx- 

| ti ernes divided by their bum. Mean dis- 

, tame of a planet from the sun, In Astronomy, 
a right line diavvn from the sun to the ex- 
tremity of the conjugate ax Is of the ellipsis 
in which the planet moves; and this is 
equal to the seim-trans verse axis. It Is so 
called because it is a mean between the 
planet’s greatest and least distance from 
the him .—Mean motion, that by which a 
planet is supposed ♦(> uniformly traverse Its 
orbit, and which is alwayH proportional to 

, the time. Mean time, or equal time, that 

j w Inch Is measured by an equable motion , 
, ns that of a c lot k 

1 M E'ASLER ( via Helen : Tent,), In Medicine, 
! Rubeola, a well-known disease. Persons 
1 of all ages are liable to Its attacks , but it 
i is more common in young children, and 
i.nelj .effects an individual a second time. 
I The symptoms are a swelling and lnflam- 
I matlon of tho eyes hoarseness, cough, 
I drowsiness, and, about the fourth day.au 
I eruption of small red spots Even when 
j v iolont, the measles are not necessarily of 
a putrid tendency, although such a dlspost- 
! tion sometimes prevails. 

MEAH'UJUU ( mesure : Fr.; from men- 
sura : Lat ), any given quantity, by which, 
.is a unit, the length, bieadtb, thickness, 
nnd capacity of other things may be esti- 
mated, or proportioned, for the conve- 
nience and regulation of trade and com- 
merce Formerly, every province, and al- 
most even place of importance, had Its 
own measures, which proved a most per- 
plexfng hindrance to commercial inter- 
course In modern times many attempts 
at. uniformity were made in the United 
Kingdom . and at length, by an act of 
pailianicnt, winch came into operation 
Jan. 1, 1820, the London measures and 
weights were declared to bo the standards 
for measures and weights throughout the 
realm They are founded on the atandard 
yard, which was declared by law to bear 
the same proportion to the length of a 
pendulum vibrating Beeonds of mean time. 
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In tl>o latitude of London, In a vacuum Mexico whence It In brought), white jalap, j \ 
at the level of the sea, as 36 Inches bear to the root of the Convolvulus Mechoacauna , 
391393 Inches ; so that, If lost or Injured, It Is a purgative, and was formerly used for I 
It might bo easily replaced. This standard jalap. ij 

has since been lost, having been destroyed MECON'TC A'CID (mfJelJn, the poppy: ! I 
| by the lire which consumed the two houses Or), the at Id with which morphia Is com- 1 
of parliament. In 18 $4 It is highly de- hined In opinion When pure, it is In small ' 

, slrable that a decimal system of measures, white cnstals Its bilts are termed me- 1 
as well as weights, should he adopted collates i 

, amongst us, on account of the facility with MKD'AL (mPdaille- Fr ), a piece of metal i 
i which calculations are made under tint in the form of a coin, Intended to convey I I 

i system Mkarukr, in Arithmetic, Ac , a to posterity the portrait of some great per- j 

quantity contained in another some mini- sonage, or the memory of some illustrious ij 
i her of times, without a remainder thus, ad ion Ancient coins, though, strictly 1 ! 

I 7 is a measure of 21 Mkahurk, in Music, speaking, not medalB, are Included under !i 

I the Interval which the person who beats the term. The parts of a medal are the J | 
time takes between the rising and falling two sides, one of which Is tailed the face, 'i 
1 of Ills hand. In order to render the move- or obverse, containing the head, and the ! j 
l merit quicker or slower, according to the other the reverse On eac h side is the area, 

j nature of the subject Mkarurk, in or Held, which forms the middle of the M 

Poetry, a certain number of syllables me- medal ; the rim, or border, and the exergue, j| 
trically arranged. or plain circular space just within Hie ! 

MECHANICS (mPchanP, a machine ; from edge , and on the two sides are the type, or 
miehos, an expedient • Or), that branch of the figure represented, and the legend, or , 1 
practical science which treats of theeflects inscription Egyptian medals are the most \ 1 
of powers or motive forces, and their ac- ancient, , but the Grecian far excel all others 1 
tl on on bodies, either d i recti v or by means in design, fence, and delicacy Those of , 
of machines and engines The term me- the Homans are beautiful, the engraving 
chant cs includes statics, or the laws which line, the Invention simple, and the taste ! 
relate to bodies In equilibrium , and dp- exquisite They are distinguished Into i 
namics, or those whleh relate to hodles in consular and impel I il : the consular medals ! 
motion. When the bodies under consldc- are the most ancient, but those of copper i 
ration are in the fluid stile, the term hydro- and silver do not go farther hack than the , 
mechanics might be cmplmecl, whleh would 485th year of Home, and those of gold 1 
, include hydrostatics, or the laws relating no farther lank than the year 546 [See 1 
I to fluids at rest, and hydrodynamics, or Monky] Among the 'imperial medals, a I 
the laws relating to fluids In motion; with distinction Is made between those of the | 
hydraulics, or the laws which govern in a- upper and lower empire. The first com- 1 
chinery moved l>v water The terms aero - I tociiccd under Julius Ca»sar, and continued 
statics and aerodynamics have been used to till a i> 2(>o; the* lower empire includes a 
indicate those blanches of science which | space of nearly 1200 xears, and ends with 
relate to elastic fluids at rest, and in motion ; ! the* I iking or Constant inople The use of 
and they likewise ought to be Included ! medals Is very coiisidoiablo; tlicy often 

under the general term aeromechanics. , thiow gre.it light, on lnstorv. In confirming , 

The mechanical powers are six simple m.i- 1 such pissige-. as ate true In* old authors, in 
rhinos, to which all others, how complex J reconciling such as aie discrepant, and in 
soever, may be reduced, and of which, or, rc coi ding such as have been omitted. In 
their combinations, all otheis are corn- , this case, a cabinet of medals niav be said 
posed These are the lever, the pulley, and to be a body of history It was, Indeed, an 
the whet l and axle, all leduelble to the le- excellent w r ay to perpetuate the memory of 
; ver; the inclined plane, the wedge, and the gieat ac tlons, thus to coin out the life of I 
screw, all reducible to the inclined plane an emperor, and to put every exploit Into I 
The forces which may he employed to give the mint-a kind of print mg before the at t , 
motion to machines are called mechanical was Invented Nor are medals of less use 
agents, or prime movers They are water, in architecture, painting, poetry, &a: for a 
wind, steam, gunpowder, the strength of cabinet of medals is a collection of pie- 
man and other animals, Ac Water acts by turos in mimatuic, and bv them the plans ■ 
its weight, and by the velocity which It ac- of many of the most Important buildings of 

quires from falling Iri eonseque ice of frs antiquity are preserved Tm/acssions oj i 

weight Wind acts by Its volume nr inass medals. The following Is a very easy method 
and Its velocity. Both these agents are of taking the impiesstons of medals and 
var'able, and both act in a straight line, coins Melt a little Isinglass-glue with 
; Heat, as given out by combustible mate- brandy, and pour It thinly over the medal 
i rials, produces steam, or gives motion to Ac., so ns to coier its whole surface; let It 
air by making it lighter, and causing It to remain on for a dny or two till it la 
expand. Htsam, ns usually employed, gene- thoroughly dry anil hardened, when It may 
1 rates a motion, which Is alternately in one he easily removed, and will afford an ex- 
1 direction and the opposite The strength cellent impression 

| of animals Is commonly made to act upon MEDAL'LION (Fr.), a medal of an unu- 
, some point of resistance, by drawing, push- sual size, supposed, in ancienttlmes, to have 
lug, or pressing; and produces variable been struck by the emperors for their 
motions, naturally in a straight line, but friends, and for foreign princes and nmbas- 
sometlmes in a curve. sadors. 

MECHO'AOAN (from that province of MED'ICINE ( midccine : Fr.; from medi> 
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etna : Lat.), the art which treats of the 
means of preserving or resioilng health. 

I It Is founded on the study of man’s physical 
i and moral nature, in health ami In disease 
j It has struggled at all times, and continues 
to struggle, with favourite theories, ami 
| has, with the slowness which maiks all 1m- 
« portant advances m human knowledge, hut 
| 1 lately emerged from some of the prejudu es 
, of many ages, and vv III doubtless long i mi- 
1 ; tinue subject to otlu **s TTippociate-, who 
lived about the middle of the fifth lentuty 
1 before the Christum tin, l- the earliest 
' author on medicine whose waitings h.i\e 
been preserved. lie w.is a man of \e»-y 
superior medical acquirements, and, by the 
( niiscut of posterity, he lias bet u sty led (lie 
Father of Medicine. Two other lights of 
ancient medicine were Celsus, who wrote hi 
L atin In the Hist century after Christ, and 
' Galen, who practised at Koine, hut wrote 
In Gieek, his native language, in the second 
I centui v of our era 

, M K 1)1 'ETAS LIN'OIMC (a moiety of the 

M Btrangei’-. tongue* Lat), In Law, a jury 
consisting of half natives and half foreign- 
ers, which Is em panind led in easoa of felon) 
or misdemeanour, wdiere the party to he 
tiled is a foreigner. 

MK'DIUM (Lat ), In Philosophy, the spin e 
1 or region through wlm h a body in motion 
| passes to any point Thus, air Is the 
medium in which bodies move near our 
| earth, water, that in which fishes live and 
' move; and we likewise speak of a resisting 

medium, a refiac ting medium, &c. Sin- 

' uiumhIso denotes the means or instrument 
1 bv wliic h anything is aeeompltshed, ion* 
j veyed, or carried on Thus money Is the 
I medium of commcice; bills of credit or 
. bank-notes are often used as media of 
i ' trade In tho place of gold and silver; and 
j Intelligence is communicated through the 
medium of the press. 

I MED'LAR (vifrd, mend: Sax —from Its 
fiuit being used in that liquor), the fruit 
i of the Meepilus German u a, a plant culti- 
vnted In our gardens for its fiuit, which, 
before It Is perfectly ripe, hnH an extremely 
sharp and astringent taste Medlars do not 
1 1 pen on the tree, but are githered in 
I autumn, and kept till they approach a staLe 
| of decomposition, bcfoio they are con- 
i ‘■Idered flt to be eaten 

MEDUL'LA (Lat.), in Anatomy, the mar- 
row*, a soft oleaginous substance contained 
m the cavity of the hones Anatomists, 
formally ages, took It to be a mere shapeless 
and Irregular mass of matter; hut it Is 
found In reality to consist of a number of 
fatty substances, contained in minute vesl- 
elesof a membranaceous structure, In which 
It Is secreted from the arterial blood, in the 
same manner as the fat of the rest of the 
body. — M edulla Cerebri, or medullary 
substance, the interior white portion of the 

brain Medulla oblongata, the lower 

and medullary part of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum ; it extends to the groat foramen 
or hole In the occipital bone of the cranium, 
where it gives origin to the spinal marrow 

and to the nerves of the brain Medulla 

spinalis, the spinal marrow, a continuation 
Df the medulla oblongata of the brain It 


is enclosed In a kind of bony canal, fen mod j 
bv the vertebra^, and In this 1 b continued | 
fiom the head to the extremity of the os 1 
wit rum —Medulla, in Botany, the pith. , 

MFTH’ l/LAKY KAYS (same dmv ), In | 
Uotanv .the vertical plates of cellular tissue, 
wlm h radiate from the centre of the stem 
of exogenous plant- through the wood to , 
the bark , they cause the appearance < ailed ! 

tnirer f/rani Medullary snxATH,athln 

li\ei of vessels wlm li surround the pith 
ol exogenous plants It serves to t mulct t 
tin* middle pirt of the stem ami the haves 
lo me ms of its spiral vessels 

MhlHT'SA, one of the time sister (?or- ; 
goiis, w'lio inclined t lie dit-phasure of ; 
Minerva, and had her beautiful hair 
t haiigetl by the goddt ss Into serpents. It | 
was faliled that Perseus succeeded in be- , 
heading Medusa, and that the serpents 
which infest Afilra sprang from her blond 
He had protect etl himself during r lit* exploit 
with Minerva’s tvgts, and the head was 
placed in the centre of tho shield, whom 
it. retained the powei It had, when living, 

of turning the in holder to htone 

Medusa, in Zoology, a genus of marine 
animals belonging to the class Aealejthre— 
popularly known as sea-blubbers and jelly- , | 
fish The members ol the family Aledntfudm j 
me shaped something like an umbrella, M 
and have vai ions appendages hanging from ' 
the upper side Ships at sc a frequently * 
pass amongst vast numbers of them They J 
have a stomach or digestive cavity ex- ' 
luxated in the iciitac* of t lit- disc They j 
swimltyinusiulai i mitrai tu n of the margin J 
of the disc A very laige poitlon of them 1 
consists of water, w liicli drains away If they , 
me placed on a tliter; the solid parts of 
one weighing ten pounds do not excei d 
two drachms Many of them are phos- 
phorescent, hut the organs which emit tin 
light have not been discovered Most of 
them sting and inflame the hand, and t lie 
cause of this pioperty Is equally unknown 

MKKK'SCII A I'M (foam of the sea* tier ), 
a fine sort of Turkish ilay, consisting of 
hydrate of magnesia combined with silev, 
which, when llrht dug, is soft, and makes a 
lather like soap. Fiom tins clay, pipes are 
made in Getinanv, ot vimous forms It 
assumes a beautiful hi own colour after it 
lias been used by the smoker for some 
time 

M EGALOS AU'li 11 8 (m egas, great; and 
sauros, a lizard • 6b.), the name given to an 
extinct genus of gigantic lizards Remains 
have been found m the Stonesfleld slate, 
near Woodstock, a member of the lower 
oolite 

MKGAPO'DIIL®, tho family of Mound 
Bud x, which see 

MEG'ASCOPE ( mega x, great; and skopeo, 

I examine ; Gr.) t an optical instrument for j 
the examination of bodies of large dinien- { 
slona. , 

M EGATH E'RI U M (inegas, great; ami 
thfrion , a beast : <?/*.), a genus of extluct 
animals allied to the sloths, of which re- 
mains have been found In the post-tertiary 
beds of both North and South Amu ha. 
The South American species was 12 feet 
long, 8 feet hl&h, and had feet a yard to 
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length It was a ponderous animal, that svveriug to wliat the Romans railed com- 
, probably fed on the roots of plants, whir h mentarnu ommeiitarles) The} furnish the 
Its greaL strength enabled It to tear out of reader with Intel eating Individual ance 
i Lliegiound. doles, and often expose the most secret 

MEl/ANITE (meins, black: Gr), tlie motives, or disclose the whole character of i 
, Black Garnet, a mineral of a velvet-hint k events, which innj be barelj hinted at in 1 

colour, found in the basalt of Molicmia, I hooks of geneial hl-toi} — Also, short |, 

and In a ro< k at Frescatl, m ar Rome e-- ivs on parlkular subjec is 

MELIS'SA (a bee. Gr —because abound- VIEM'ORY ( mem arm • Lot), that faculty 
Ingin hone\ >, in Itotanv, a genus of plants, of the mind b\ w lilt h it retains the know- 1 
nut ord Lnlnnltr, including the different ledge crt past impressions, a I iculty which 1 
spet tes of balm. cltfleis grc ally in different individuals, and I 

MKI/EITK (melt, hone} , and Itthos, a In the same individual at different ages, I 

stone Gr ), the IIo7iri/>,tont , a mineral found but In all it may be nimli improved bj j 

ilrst, In Thunngia It is vellow and crvslal c ultivatioii Loral memarn, among oia- ] 

ii/ed, and < (insists of mellitu and and alu- tois, is but. the associating the difleient 
uinta The name has bien given also to a heads to lie ttealid of with the oh|eits 
vcllnwiiiiuiiulwhich occurs in ver} nuuute before tlx speakers eves , so that, l»y oni\ 
rijbtals in the fissutes and cavities ol lava,' looking aiouud him, he is put in mind ot i 

and the eoniposttioii of which Is not vet' what he is to sa\ 1 itmcml vimnnii * 

known — Mki.i.i tie Amu, ptoeuied from ' dm maria tcchuuu ) stgnitles a metliod of > 
mellite. Is a < ompoiiud of carbon and oxy- assisting the nuinot} hv some art ilh nil 
gen with watet I contrivance, as that of foiming ceitain I 

MKI/Olllt A M A (nit las, a song ; and dra- ( wands the letters ot winch shall sigiulx || 
mu, a diaiiia (>i >, a dramatic performam e J the date or era to be remeniheied [tsc e L 
in wlin li music is tuteiinixed; or that spe- 1 Mnkmomcs] | 1 

cies of drama in whu li the declamation of, AUSNAt.Tl'ANITE, In Minet alogj, f( i hi- 
cot tain passages, is interrupted by music. , glnous oxide of titanium • so tailed it * mi 
If only one peison at ts, it Is a monodrama ; having been found in the vale of Alenin h m, 1 

if two, a (tnoduiaia it differs from the in Cornwall j 

iipeta and operetta in this, tliat the per- MEN'DICANTR (mevduo, I beg Lat), a | 
foimers do not sing, but dec hum, and tiie tiim applied to several ordets of monks ; 
niitsie only Alls tlie pauses, ( ttlier preparing who in eon alms.oi begftom doni to (loot 
or (ontinumgtlie feelings expressed in 1 lie AIUNDO'SA SUTF'RA <a false joining 
actors Melodramas aie generally roman- Lot ), in Anatomy, a scaly joining logcilui 
1 t h and extiavaginit of bones, as in those of the temple 1 

MKI/ol>\ < mi India from ntclos, a song ; MENIS'OUS (mftnskas, alialf moon Gi ), 
mil ode, an ode: tfr), in Music*, the agiee- In Optus, a lens, convex on one side, and 

,i hie effect of different sounds, ranged and concave on the other, and on wlinli the 

disposed m succession; so that melody is two surfaces would meet if continued, 
the effect of u single voice or instrument, wherein It differs fiom a concavo-convex 
1,} which it is distinguished iiom harmony, lens, m w hie h tin* two sui faces would not 
MEI/Oft (l'i ; from vulo: 7.eM, tlie ft uit tin c*t If c oiitintieil 
of a plant , the Curiums melo, belonging to MKVIVEit < menu vair Fr ), the old 
the nut ord Cneurlntacece There are man v name ol the ermine 

vtu let tes in cultivation Us native count ly MENOi/OGY (vdn, a month, and logos. 

Is Asia, The II ater melon Is the fiuit of the a discourse* Gr ), in the Greek church, a ; i 
Cucarbita citiullm, another plant of the brief calendar of the lives of the saints, or 
same nut ora Ah the trult is cool and iiHt. of those whose lives are not written It 1 1 
i cfiesliing. It is cultivated extensively in is the same as murtyiology in the Roman , 
warm countries Catholic ehuicli | 

MEM'liRANE (memlnava • Lat ), in Ana- MEK'SA (a table* Ltd), in Arohamlogj, 
tomy, a broad nervous and fibrous sub- denotes all patnuiony or goods necessary 
stance, which serves as a covering for dif- for a livelihood ! 

ferent parts of tin* body, particularly the MENRA'EIA (pertaining to the table, 
brain and the viscera The membranes Lat.), such parsonages or spiritual livings 
differ in th'ckness, according to the small- as were Intended to provide for the tallies 
nesH of then fibres, or the number of their of religious houses: they wero called by 
planes These latter are termed htmttue, the canonists viensal beneflees. 
and are distinguished into internal, ex- MEN'STltUl T AI (mensis, a month : Lat ), I 
ternal, and medial Kmnll portions of in Chemistry, any fluid which dissolves a 
membranes, especially when they are very solid body, in the language of the older 
thin, aio called pelUtlrs; and some mem- chemists, it meant some pi epnrntion which 
branaceous lamina) me united together by could operate effectually only at gotno par- 
tite intei volition of a particular substance. Uvular period of the moon or month. I 

composed of these peilieles, and called the ME.VR Gil ATI ON (mensuratio, from men- 1 
cellular or spciug} substance suro, l measure : J.at.), the art or process - 

MEMBRANOL'OGY (tnembrava, a mem- of asc ertainlng the lengths or contents 1 
liratte* Lat ; aud logos, a discourse: Gr.), of lines, surfaces, or solids; it is also 
that branch of anatom} which treats of the applied to determine the heights, depths, I 
| membranes of the body. or distances of bodies ami objects. It \ 

' ME.M'OUtS (mimoues: Fr), a .species of therefore includes louglinetry.or the art of | 
j histor} , written by persons who had some iiicasm Ing line s , planimetry, or the method I 
shale in the transactions the} relate ; an- of mcasiu mg sui faces ; and stereometry, or u 
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i 'hcuitot uic.mui mg solids. The meii-mra- 
1 1 ( jom of ,1 plane .-.ujicilh ies, or surf at e, l\ ing 
level between its several bouml.iries, is 
i a-v The suitace* of nuy pa milt Ingram 
Is i lie pimhutol olio side and its peipeu- 
, (In ul ir distance fiom the opposite side. 

| Tin sui face of a tnavgU is its base multi- 
, jibed by half Its height, or Us height by 
half its base, the height of a triangle Is 
taken by menus of a perpendicular to tin 
1 base, let fall from the apex or summit 
The surface of a sphere is equal to the pel i- 
meter of its great circle multiplied by Its 
diameter. The surface of a trapezoid is 
i half the sum of Its parallel sides, multi 
jdied by their perjiendicular distant e The 
1 surface of any in eg alar figure may be found 
bv dividing it into tnnngles, measuring 
them separatelj, and adding the lesulting 
areas together The solid contents oi a 
1 t aim are found by cubing one of its dimen- 
sions. The solid contents of any prism an 
obtained by multiplying the surfate of one 
base by its perpendicular distant e fiom the 
other The solid contents of a pin amid are 
found bv multiplying the 1 m-o by one- 
| thud of the altitude The solid contents 
of the frustum of a pi/ranud are found bv 
| multiplying half tin sum of the sui faces 
ol llic upper and lower bases by the per- 
i jiendicular distance between them, or the 
solid contents of the original pyiamid, 

' minus that of the part cut off. The solid 
1 (ontents of a sidicrc are found hy multi- 
plying the surlite hy one-third of the 
i radius 

J MKN'TUA ( Lai ; from niintha • Gr ), In 
I I lOtany, a genus of plants, nut. ord Labiate* 

' or Ltmninriv, ln< hiding the species of mint. 

I M 10 PH IT' 1 0 (mephitis, u had sim 11 • Lat.), 
a term equivalent to noxious, petit Initial, or 
pnnouoiis, and apjdied generally to vapours 
of tliat dt*si riptiou Carbonic acid and sul- 
1 phuietted hydrogen may bo considered as 
i mephitic gases These are emitted from 
I the ground In some places in such quantl- 
1 t it*H that living beings are killed in a few 
! minutes The celebrated Grotto del Cane, 

1 m ar Naples, is one of these places , and 
I another is a small valley called GuevoUjias, 

| or the Valley of Poison, In the interior of 
! lava. This place Is thus described by a 
1 traveller •— On arriving at the foot of the 
mountain w e left our horses, and scrambled 
i ui’ the side When within a few yards of 
the vallej we experienced a strong, nau- 
seous, sickening, and suffocating smell; 
but on coming close to the edge, this smell 
; ceased. We were now lost in astonishment 
at the awful scene below us. The valley 
i was about half a nnle in circumference, 
oval, the depth from thirty to thirty-live 
feet, the bottom quite flat and without vege- 
tation, the whole covered with the skele- 
tons of human beings, tlgeis, deer, and 
many other beasts and buds. We could 
' , not jrercelve any vapour or opening in the 
ground, which appeared to he of a hard 
sandy substance. Wo descended to within 
i eighteen feet of the bottom ; here we did 
not experience any difficulty In breathing, 

| but a sickening, nauseous smell A dog 
I was fastened to the end of a bamboo, and 
sent in ; in 14 seconds he fell on his back ; 


lit did not move his limbs, but continued 
to hieatbe is minutes. Another dog walked 
In to wlieic the other dog was lying ; in 10 
sc( ouds he fell oil his fai e, and novel moved 
his limbs aftei wards, though he continued 
to hieathefoi 7 minutes. A fowl died In a 
minute and a-h ilf 

M MtCATOK’S (’HART or PROJECTION, 
a chill t, in whu h the parallels of latitude 
and the niciidiaiih are represented by 
hliaigbt lints perpendicular to eat h other 
The spheic is thus reiuesented, not as it I 
can be seen fiom any one point, Imi as an J 
eve w ould see it li i ai rn d successi vely o\ 1 1 ! 

every part of it The form of every small !| 
piece of land ic truly represented, lmt the J 
stale of rcpicM'iilation vanes greatly in j 
tlifft ieut regions, flit* polar paits bung i 
ninth enlarged It was invented by George 
Kaufmani), usually called JJeicator(h.u\it~ 
nmnn, Gcr, and inert at or, Lat, signifying 
the same thing — a inert haul ), w ho was hot n 
In 1512 This projection is univcisilly 
adopt < d in nautical charts , and its atlVHii- 1 
tage Is, that the rhumb, oi sailing rout sc 
between two points, is a sti night line The 
degiees of longitude are all equal , but t he 
degrees of latitude marked on (lie meridian 
fot in a stale of whit li the distances go on 
iiitic'Ubing lrom the equator towards tlit 
poles. This is done for the pm pose of 
maintaining the proper propoit ion hot, ween 
the degrees of latitude and the degrees of 
longitude , wliith ate rendered great »r than i I 
they should be fiueli a compensation causes I I 
the ihumb, or line npiesenting the ship’s j 1 
course, to make tin same angles with the | 
different lint s of the chart that it doe's In , 
reality with the diffuent lines of the ■ 
spheie; while, at the same time, it Is aught 
line. And suite, by Keeping tlie lines 
which represent meridians parallel, the de- 
glc'csof longitude have been rendered too 
large, in the ratio of the ratlins to the 
setantol the latitude, the degices of the , 
meridian ate made also to increase tow aids 
the poles, as the secant of latitude in- 
creases Hence, though the distance h aie 
distoi ted, the latitude, longitude, and hear- 
ings of places, are rcpiesented truly on 
Mei eatoi ’s chart. 

MKK'CUltY (In Latin, hydraigyi inn ; 
ft *>m hud in , water; and aigui os, silver: 

(ft ), A metal found chiefly as a sulphuiet, 
and sometimes native. It is white, and 
very brilliant; becomes solid at 38° below 
zero, and bolls at 602°. It is not affet ted 
by the atmosphere at common temperatures, 
but is clmnged into red oxide by heating it 
to near its boiling point. Its spec, grav ih 
13 5 It forms tw'o oxides— the black prot- 
oxide, and the red peroxide ; two chloride? 

— the protochloride or calomel, and the pel 
chloride or corrosive sublimate; and two 
sulphurets— the black protosulpliuret, ami 
the bisulphurot, cinnabar or Vermillion, it 

com blues also with iodine, &c Mkiiodiiy, 

in Astronomy, a small planet that emits a 
hi ight light; though, on account of its pi ox- 
iniity to the sun, It Is seldom seen hy the 
in habitants of the earth. Its mean distance 
from that luminary is about 86,000,000 miles, 
or a little more than on e-thlrd of the earth’s 
distance. Its mean sidereal revolution la 
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pet formed in about BR mean Bol.ir days 
Its diameter is about 3140 miles Its mbit 
Is Inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
700 ' 9'\ On account of Its being so small, 
| and bo near the sun, its surface cannot be 
! clearly distinguished. Sometimes, in the 
evening, it may be seen crossing the sun’s 
disc, under the form of a black spot— which 
passage is called the transit of Mereuri/, 
and Is in reality an annular eclipse of the 
sun. On account of Its rapid motion, the 
Greeks * ailed this planet aftet the name of 
the swift messenger of the gods, and re- 
| presented it by the figure of a youth with 
, wings at his head and feet. 

1 MER'CY-BEAT, in Scilptur.il Antiquities, 
I I a table, or cover, lined on both sides Midi 
plates of gold, and set over the ark of the 
1 covenant; on each side of which was a 
1 cherub of gold, with wings spread over the 
! mere v-se’it 

i MKRID'IAN (rum d irs, midday Lat — be- 
cause it Is noon at .110 place when the son 
is on its meridian), in Astronom>, a great 
circle or the celestial sphere, passing 
1 lirough the poles of the cart h, and also the 
•zenith and nadir, crossing tin* equinoctial 
at right angles, and dividing the sphere Into 
two equal parts, or hemispheres, the one 

, eastern and the other western. In Geo- 

giaphy, the meridian is a great circle, pass- 
ing through the poles of the earth, and any 
given place w hose meridian It is ; and It lies 
exactly under, or in the plane of, the celes- 
tial meridian Meridians are vaiious, and 
c liange at cording to tile longitude of places, 
so that their number may he said to lie in- 
finite, for all places from east to west leave 
tnelr meridians Th rfiist ntnuhan is that 
fiom which all the otiiet sare rec koued, and 
which, being totally arbitrary, ha* been 
\armuslj chosen by different geographers ; 
but most nations now assume the meridian 
1 of the place where thev live, the capital of 
1 their country, or its chic-f observatory, for 
! a tirst meridian, and from thence reckon 
; the longitude of places, east and west. 
Tims, the British reckon from the meridian 
ot Gieeuwlch; the French from that of 
I l* iris , Hie Spanish from that of Madrid, Arc. 

i Mkuidiax of a globe, the )>raz.en circle 

1 1 on which it turns, and by winch it Is sup- 
! ported. It is di\ Ided Into 360 equal pai ts, 

I | called degrees On the upper semicircle of 
1 the brass meridian, these degrees me uuin- 
| , herd from 0 to 90, or from the equator to- 
l | wards the poles, ami are used for finding 
the latitudes of places. On its low« r semi 
circle they are numbered from 0 t.i 90, or 
from the poles towards the equator, ami are 

11-ed in tin* elevation of the poles Mkki- 

diaX Lixh, an are*, or part of the meridian 
of a place terminated each way by the horl- 
ron The exact determination of this line 
is of the greatest importance in all cases re 
biting to astronomy, geography, dialling, 

Arc Magnetic Mkuidiax, h great circle 

which passes through t lie assumed magnetic 
polts, and In the plane of which the nee ‘die 
,»f the mariner’s compass arranges Itself. 

Mkkiuiam Altitudh of the sun or 

stars, their altitude when in the meridian 
of the plae*e where they a*-e observed. Or 
It may be defined, an arc of a great circle 


perpendicular to the horizon, nnd compre« I 
bended between the horizon and the sun or 

star then in the meridian of the place 4 . ■ 

MKittniONAb DI8TAHOK, in Navigation, the 1 
difference of longitude Yietween the meri- 
dian under which the ship Is at present, and | 
am other she was under before. 

MKR'LTN (th eerlm: liefg.), the FaJco (tsar , | 
ton of ornithologists. ‘ 80 bold as well as j , 
powerful,* says Yarrell, * in proportion to his 1 
size is this little bird, that a male Merlin, not 1 
weighing more than six ounces, has been j 
seen to strike and kill a partridge that wn» 1 
certainly more than twice his own weight* ! 

MER'LON, In Fortification, that part of, 
a parapet whh h is terminated by two cm* 
br i«ures of a battery. 

MER'MAID ( meer, the sea; and magd, a 
maid Ger ), an imaginary or fabulous erea 
ture, which seamen have described as hav- 
ing the head and body of a woman, with 
the tall of a fitch. Mermen also have been , 
supposed to ex 1st. The dugang and manatee, 
wImmi seen at a distance, may have given 
rise to the idea of mermen and mermaids. 
Arc 1 

ME'ltOPS (»i erop* * Or ), in Ornithology, 1 
the Bee-eater, one of the lnsessorial birds 

ME It '17 1, A (Lat). in Ornithology, the 
Wat Marti, one of the dentlrostral perchers 

M KSKM BR Y A N'T II EM IJM mes&mbria. 

mhldav ; and anth»s, a flower ; Or — because 
it expands Its flowers at noon), in Botany, a 1 
large genus of prints, nat ord Fxroutetv or 
Mesemtn'yacetr. The species are perennials, 
and consist of the different Fig-mangotd s, 
all natives of the Tape of Good Hope The 
tce-plRiit belongs to this genus All the 
specie's have fleshy leaves I 

MKS'BNTEllY imesmtrron: from rnesos, 1 
middle* and enter tm, an Intestine; Or.), in 1 
Anatomy, a thick membrane, placed in the 
middle of the intestines. Its substance is 
composed of membranes, fat, vessels of all 1 
kinds, nnd a number of glands In the up- 
per part, it is connected with the thiee 1 
superior vertebra) of the loins ; and in the 1 1 
lower, wiili the intestines, and particularly 1 1 
with the jejunum and ileum, to which it I 
also gives their outer coat. The uses of fcho 
mesentery are, to support, connect, and re- , j 
tain in their place, all the intestines; and | 
to sustain their sanguiferous and lacteal j 
Vessels 

MES'MERISM. [See Maonktism, AKl- 

MAL I 

MERNK (middle: Fr.), in Law, a lord of 
a manor, who lias tenants holding under 
lii in, though he holds the mauor of a supe- 
rior. Mkhnk I’rocksh, an Intermediate 

piocesa which issue*, pending a suit, upon 
some collateral Intel hx utoiy matter Some- 
times the term is used in contradistinction 
from final process, or process of execution, 
and then it signifies all such processes as j 
Intervene between the beginning and end 
of a suit. I 

MKKOCO'LON (»i e*okdltm • from rnesos, 
middle ; and kulun, the colon • Gr.), in Ana- 1 
to my, that part of the mesentery, which, I 
having reached the extremity of the ileum, , 
contracts and changes its name; or the 1 
portion of the mesentery to which the 
colon Is attached. I 
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j MES'OLYTE (menos, middle . and litho*, 
a stone* Gr ), In Mineralogy, a hydrated 
I silicate of alumina, lime, and soda, called 
also Seedlestonc 

! MKh'OTYPE (views, middle, and tup on, 
| a form: Gr), in Mmeialogy, hvdmted sili- 
1 cute of alumina and soda, called also Na- 
j indite. 

I MESOZOMC (meson, middle ; zoe, life : Gr.), 
a term applied by Home geologists to that 
gnat dl\l«loti of str.ita containing the 
| temalns of the middle lurnis of life, wlin h 
1 others denominate secondary 
i MKSSia/ese Sax ), In Military language, 
n scut of oiduiarv or public dinner, for the 
maintenance of which eveiy offiier tv ho 
Likes his meals there gives a certain pro- 
portion of bin pay. In Naval language, a 

p crticular companj of the officers or < rew 
of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate 
together; and the term vicnsiuate is ap- 
plied to any one of the number thus asso- 
ciated. 

MESSI'AH, a Ilelnew word, signifying 
the uno tv ted, and tianslated into Greek by 
Hie word christon, whence Chiist. a title 
which the Jews gave to their great deli- 
verer, for w’liose coming they still wait; 

| and a liaiucwhlch ChrMutm apply to Jesus 
Christ, as tin* person inn hum the prophecies 
relating to tin* Messiah were a< i ompllshcd 
Among the Jews, anointing was the cere- 
mony of consecrating persons to the high- 
est officer* and dignities; kings, priests, 
and sometimes prophets were anointed , 
thus, Aaron and his son received the sh- 
< erdot d, Elisha the prophetic, and David, 
Solomon, and others, Che royal unction. 

METAR'ABIS (Gr., from metubamo, 1 go 
from one place to another), in Rhetoric, 
transition ; a passing from one thing to 
another 

METACAR' PITS (meta, after; and ktn- 
gos, the wrist. Gr), in Anatomy, that part 
of the hand between the wrist and the Un- 
gers. It consists of live hones placed side 
by side. The inner part of the metacai pus 
is called the palm, and theouter the bai k of 
the hand 

M ETACH'RON I SM (meta, after, nod 
chunun i, time: Gi.), an erior In chrono- 
logy, which places an event after its real 
time. 

METAL (metal Ion : Gr), a simple, fixed, 
opaijue substance, possessing a peculiar 
hisi ie. The metals are all elcotro-p° b ltive I 
they differ much in tliclr tenacity, mallea- 
bility, ductilitj, hardness, volatility, and 
density, and in the facility with which they 
combine with non-metalllc elements. There 
is a distinction to be made between mallea- 
bility and duetility, since the metals which 
afford the finest wire donotalways give the 
thinnest leaves Some metala are found 
native, that Is, uurombfned Some of their 
oies are reduced by heat alone; others re- 
quire heat and a combustible. Some are 
reduced by deoxidizing agents, or 1>> other 
metals which take their places in combina- 
tion. Metals, in the state of oxides, are 
capable of uniting with acids. All earths, 
with pet haps one exception, are combina- 
tions of some metal with oxygen. When 
exposed to the actlou of oxygen, chlorine. 
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or iodine, at an elevated temperature, the 
metals generally take Are, and, combining 
with one or other of these three elementary 
bodies In definite proportions, are convert- 
ed into earthy or saline-looking substances, 
devoid of motalllc lustre or ductility, and 
called oxide*, chloride*, or iodide*. Former- 
ly only seven metals were known, or had 
been separated from the materials with 
which they were combined And even these 
were discovered only on account of their 
being sometimes found native, or In a state 
of combination from whh h they were li- 
berated without very great difficulty. Their 
names are topper, gold. Iron, lead, mercury, 
silver, tin. Chemical research lias added 
lorty-four others: — Aluminium, autimony, 
arsenic, barium, bismuth, cadmium, co*- 
slum, calcium, cerium, chromium, cobalt, 
columhiuin or tantalum, erbium, gluclnum, 
indium, Iridium, lanthanum, lithium, mag- 
nesium, manganese, molybdenum, nickel, 
niobium, norium, osmium, palladium, pelo- 
pium, platinum, potassium, rhodium, rubi- 
dium, sodium, strontium, tellurium, ter- 
bium, thallium, thorium, titanium, tung- 
sten, uranium, vanadium, y ttrlum, zinc, 
and zlrt onium [See these In their proper 
places, and Chkmistuy] The metals art* 
all conductors of heat, and, at least in the 
solid form, of electricity. 

| M ETA LER'SIS < Gr . from vietahinibano, 1 
I participate Gr ), In Rhetoi tc, the con t Inua 
tioti of a trope in one word, through a 
succession of significations ; ortbeunlon of 
; two or more tropes of a different kind In 
one word, so that several gradations or 
I intervening senses come between the 
. word expressed and the thing Intended 
I b> it. 

! MLTAL'LIC VETNS, In Miueralogj, fi- 
| sure*^ actors the solid strata of the earth, 
in which metallic ores are found. These wen* 
; probably deposited in them from a state 
j of vapour Veins differ in their magimude 
1 and position ; some vary from sixty to one 
1 hundred feet wide in < ertaln pail*-, and are 
not more than ten or twenty in others, 
they are commonly filled with what Is 
(ailed vein stuff, mixed with the metal, 
others are only a few imhes wide. Those 
which Hre fissures or rents, are not perpen- 
dicular, but Incline more or less, and are 
open from the surface of ihe earth to the 
depth of 20 to ho fathoms. Tney are not 
the only repositories for metals, there are 
oilier deposits which are called flat or pipe 
veins, the solid rock forming the root and 
bottom of the mine. These are Irregular 
In their direction and magnitude, and 
appear like a senes of small caverns, con- 
i)«Mted with each other. The top, bottom, 
i ml boundaries are lined, and sometimes 
tilled, with spar, lead ore, &c , and the latter 
.ne found in nests, filling cavities in solid 
limestone, and even penetrating fossil 
shells The rocks in which metallic veins 
aie situated do not contain a particle of 
the metal wdiich they enclose. Inconsl- 
dci.thle veins, which diverge from the 
pi incip.il, are called slip* ; and such masses 
of ore as are of considerable magnitude, 
but no great length, are called bellie* of 
Htocb+oork* 
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~A1ETALL0G'RAPHY (vielallon, a metal ; I METATH'ERIR « )r , from metaUthimi, I 


and g rapho, I write: Gr.), a treatise on 
metallic substances. 

MET'ALLOIDR, In Chemistry, a collective 
name sometimes Riven to those elementary 
bodies which are either transparent ornon- 
lustrous, and bad conductors of electricity 
and heat. In contradistinction to the true 
metals, which are opaque, lustrous in a 
high degree, and good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat. Metalloids include not 
only the four elementary gases, but 
sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, and other 
bodies. 

MET'ALLURGY (metallon, a iuet.il; and 
ergon , a work : Gr.), the art of obtaining 
metals from their ores, and preparing them 
for the various uses to which they ate ap- 
plied It comprises the processes of assay- 
ing, leflmng, and smelting 
MKTAMORTI1TC imeta, indicating 
change; and morph?, form: Gi ), a term 
applied to crjstallfne rocks which occur 
especially in the central ridge® of mountain 
chains. It denotes that their structure has 
been changed sirue the time of their first 
deposition as sedimentary l>'*dH,by plutonic 
action i 

M1iTAMOR'PHOFtJ(i(metanioip/tbsis,from , 
same : Gr.), the changing of something into 
adifferent form m which sense it includes 
the transformation of injects, as well as the 
mythological changes related by the poets 

of antiquity lij the metamorphoses of 

insects are meant the successive transfor- 
mations through which they pass, which, 
when the metamorphosis is complete, are 
from the egg to the caterpillar or lar\,i 
state; to the chrysalis, pupa, or aurelU 
state; and lastly to the moth or butterfly 
form, when, having laid their eggs, they 
die 

MKT'Al’HOR (metaphot a, from metaphero, 

I transfer: Gr ), in Rhetoric, the application 
of a word In some other than Its ordinary 
sense, on account of some real or imaginary 
resemblance between two objects: thus, if 
we call a hero a lion, a shrewd crafty fellow 
a fox, and a minister a pillar of the state, we 
speak metaphorically 

METAPH'RARIR (Gr., from metaphrazn, 

I translate), a bare or literal translation 
from one language into another 
I METAPHYR'ICR (meta, after , nndphuns, 
nature, Gr.), the science of the absolute, 
concerning itself only with essences and j 
causes It endeavours to treat of thlngH as 
they are in themselves as distinct from | 
their appearances to the senses. j 

MET'APLASM (metaplasmos, from meta- 
plasso, I transform : Or.), in Grammar, a , 
transmutation or change made In a word 
by adding, transposing, or retrenching a 
syllable or letter. 

METASTASIS (Gr., from methistama i, I 
change my position), In Medicine, a trans- 
lation or removal of a disease from one part 
to another. 

METATARSUS (meta, after ; and tarsos, 
the Instep : Gr.), in Anatomy, the middle of , 
tho foot, or the part between the ankle and 
the toes: thet mtep. The metatarsal bones J 
ite the five longitudinal bones between the ; 
tarsus and the toes 1 


place differently), a figure by which the 
letters or syllables of n word are trans- 
posed In Medicine, a i iinnge or removal 

of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

MKTKMPSYOn O'KIR (Gr, from metem 
psnehoo, I make the soul pass from one 
body into another), tho doctrine of trans- 
migration, which suppose that the soul 
of man, upon leaving the body, becomes ; 
the soul of Mime other animal. This was , 
the doc trine of Pythagoras and his follow- 1 1 
ers; and is still the prevailing doctrine In , I 
sonic parts of Asia, particularly In India and 1 1 
China 

METEMPTORI8(fitcfa, after; and dmptpfo, | 
; 1 fall In with: Gr), a term in Chronology, 

1 ex pressing the solar equation, or subtraction | 

| of a day, necessary to prevent the new j 
| moon from happening a day too late ; or 
tho suppression of the bissextile once In , 
134 years 

METEOR (met ebros.nl oft: Gr.), In Natura I | 
History, a phenomenon which occurs In the , 
atmosphere Meteors, in the most general 
sense of the word, may be reduced to four 
r lasses— igneous or fiery meteors, Includlm.' j 
II re-balls, falling stars, lightning, and Ri 1 
Elmo’s Are, luminous mcteois, as the | 
aurora borealis, zodiacal light, parphella in j 
mock-suns, haloes, Arc , aqurov* meteors, j 
as clouds, ratn, hail, snow, Arc ; and aerial , 
meteors, as wind and water spouts It will ’ 
be seen that these phenomena are of ver\ J 
different natures, and owing to different 1 
causes. The only connection between them 
is that of icommon medium : and we then - ! 

fore refer to the separate articles for tnfoi 1 
mat Ion concerning them; also to Elkc | 
TIUOITY, MHTKOBIO BTONKS, FALLIM. , 
hTARs, &c | 

METKOlt'OLITES (meteoros, aerial. Hie’ 
h litas, a stone. Gr), meteoric stones [Sic | 
A MiOLiTRH, and Fai.miko Stars ] 

METEOR OL/OGY (viettoros, a heavenlv j 
body: and logos, a discourse: Gi.), tin | 
s< lence which treats of the phenomena of 
the atmosphere These may he classed I , 
under distinct, heads, viz. the alteration^- j 
that occur in the weight of the atmosphere , J 
those that take place in its temperature ; its i j 
changes as regards moisture; and those , 
which arise from electric and other causes I j 

From chemistry, meteorology borrows , 

analysis, to determine the composition | 
of the air itself, and of the substances | 
which it contains, or by which It is acted 
upon. Fiom the laws of heat it ascertains 
the manner m which the different processes 
of c\aponitlon, freezing, thawing, &c., go 
on, and how they affect, the state of the 
atmosphere; the at Mon of those invisible 
agents, light, heat, elei tricity, &r, and 
their extraordinary effects. From physics, 1 
meteorology takes the mechanical action of 
these and slmllai powers and substances; 
the weight and velocity of the air; the 
laws of tho reflection, refraction, and mo- 
tion of light. Arc lly these aids this 
Helen c e explains the formation, fall, or de- 
position of hall, snow, rain, dew, and frost; 
the action of thunder and lightning; the 
prevalence and properties of certain winds: 
tho nature and causes of meteors, Ate. All 
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! this, and more, is to be carefully studied by his exertions , having had recourse to 1 h> i 
every one who would keep a meteorologlml 1 preacher*. wiio proved most efficient in j 
register, from which, if carefully attended forwarding Jiim views, he was enabled 
, to, a body of principles may be derived to exercise superintendence over all Ills 
1 that would go far to dispel a host of popular congregations. He required his followers 
I 1 eri ors and delusions, and make the value of to attend the established church, when 
line meteurologh al science manifest to they had no opportunity of hearing ins 
t lie most common observer. preachers , hut he differed in many points 

METKOItOS'COPY (metef/ros, a heavenly | from what is generally considered to lie the 
body ; and sfarpeo, I examine* Gr ), among ' doctrines of the thirty nine articles Ac*- j 
the older astronomers, that part of w lence \ c circling to his system of church gowm- 
, which treats of the distance of the stars j ment, each society Isdmded into c hisses of 
and other celestial bodies . but now very f tom twelve to twenty peisom, one of 
properly restricted to w*hat relates to the whom Is termed ah ndn Each society has 
nature of meteors. I Reward*, whose ofllc e is some what similai 1 

MKTHEG'LIN (mrth, mead* Grr ), a to that of deacons m t he established chin c h 
I liquor made of honey and water, ladled and , The leaders, steward*, and minister hold 
i icriuentcd, often flavoured with spires I once a week what Is called the leaders , 

, METH'OD [methodos, literally a jourm \ meeting A number of these societies con- ! 
i taken in search of anything. G i ), a suitable I stitute a cm ml, of winch one of the mini*. 

1 and convenient arrangement of things or | tors of the district is nupermtendent The i 
1 ideas In Logic and Rhetoric, the* art of 1 ministers, leader*, ami stewards in the nr- 1 
, disposing ideas in such a niannci tli.it they i cult lurid R.quurt< 1 1 i/weeting, on whle h oec i- 
may lie easily comprehended, in older ! sioii the stewards deliver their collections 
c ither to disc ovei the tiutli, or I o demon- j to a etvil htevurd Fiom live to fifteen < ir- 
sfrate it to otheis Metiiod Is essential to ' cults form a district, the ministers of which 
science, and without it business of any i hold an annual district meeting : this assent- | 
kind will fall into confusion in studying 1 hly tries ministers, and suspends tlm-e I 

a science, we genetally mean hy method a w hose conduct is proved to he immoral, ; 

system of classification or arrangement of whose doctrine I* erroneous, or who arc dr- j 
natural bodies according to then common flcient In ability ,* and performs, i number of j 
ehnractei ist ic s , as the method of Itay, the other important duties The conference, 1 

Llnmrau method, <fri. Hu* difTeienco he , whose decisions are final, should consist, 

twe en method and m/ctrm is this . nputem is strictly speaking, of a hunched of the senior , 
an arrangement founded, throughout all Itinerant pi eachers, hut it is generally com- 
us parts, cm some one pimciplc; method posed of pieae hors elected at the previous 
is an arrangement less fixed and deter- d*-i rlc t meeting-, and of all the ministers 
inmate, mid founded on moie genet al re- ■ who choose to attend, every one present at | 

, lations It having a right to vote. All regulations 1 ■ 

METHOD' 10 SECT (melhodos, method, aie framed by this body , funds are levied , 
Gr), a name gn en to certain ancient hi its name; it appoints minister* to the | 
physicians, wlio conducted their practice* stations they are to occupy , It appoint* 
by rules after the maimer of Galen and superintendents, &c. In 1800, the Wesley an 
his followers, hi opposition to the empiric mcthodists, at home and abroad, amount* d , 

, cut 1 to upwards of two mill Ions, mid the total 1 

’ METH'ODIHT (same deriv ), a term ongi* ( mimher of preachers was GOOO. Various , 
nally applied to a sect of phvsinans at, offshoots ha\ e taken place among them at 
| Rome, who, under the name of viethodm, I \ arious times , the earliest of which cum- 
i practised only by theory It Is now used 1 prised the followers of Whitfield - at fli*t ' 
to designate tlic followers of Wesley and the coadjutor, but afterwards the eloquent 
Whitfield, tlio former professing the doc- ! opponent, of Wesley. I 

nines of Aimlnlus, and the Jailer of Calvin, j METIl'YL (metliu, wine; tile, wood ; Gt ), j 
mid also several sects of Christians who a hypothetical coin pound radical, the con- 
have sc'ceded from the Wesleyan detiomi- stituents of winch are two atoina of carbon 
nation In. 1729, after the revolution, the and three of hydrogen It is the base of a , 1 
brothers John and Charles Wesley, bcliev- 1 latgc ttumbei of spirits and ethers, of which I 
I mg they perceived gieat lukewarmness , the best known is the hydrated oxide, wood j 
, m matters of religion, formed an assoeia- , naphtha. nr pyroxilic spirit. This was first. 1 1 
turn fui the observance of more strict and j obtained by the destructive distillation of 
I i igld rules regarding the regulation of their wood. It is a volatile inflammable liquid, j 1 

! time and studies and the practice of re- resembling spirit of wine Methylated , , 

ligtous exercises John Wesley, who took Eimhit is pure spirit of wine to which one- 
t he most active part in this religious move- tenth of its volumeof wood naphtha, other- 
ment, having been ordained, officiated for wise pyroxilic* spirit, has been added. (See 
some time in England ; then visited North the last article.) This, on account of its 
America. But, on his return, giving offence offensive odour and taste, prevents the 
to some of the higher ranks of the clergy compound being drunk, whilst It can still 
by his enthusiastic and declamatory mode he employed in many of the useful arts, 
of preaching, the churches were generally and it is therefore exempt from duty 
shut against him, which led him to become METtKJHE' t metochs, a sharing. Gt), 
the founder of a new class of disseuters, in Architecture, the space between two 
wlMioot having at first intended It. He dentils 

preached in dissenting chapels in London METON'IC CY'CLE, in Chronology, the 
mid elsewhere, and great success attended period of nineteen years, or rather of 6940 
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day*?, in which the lunations of tlie moon in colours, so hb to rcpiesent actual paint- 1 
return to tlic same days of the month ; so mgs. 

called from Its discoverer Meton, an Atlie- MIAS'MA (<7r,fn>m miaino, I taint), the 
nian. who lived about 4(N» dc. On account contagious efflu\ la of an j puttefyingbodie*, 
of its gi eat use in the calendar, the number rising and floating in the atmosphere, and 
of the year m this cycle is tailed the golden considered to be noxious to health The 
v umber term Is specially applied to marsh miasma, 

METONY'M I A or METON'YMY (metiinu- the malaria of the Italians One of the 1 
ram from virtu, indicating change; and most powerful torrectors of miasmatic 
onoma, a name Ur ), in Rhetoric, a figure * llluvia is chloride of lime, 
of speech by which one thing is pur foi an- MI'CA (vuco, I glitter; Lot.), called also 
other . as the cause for the effect, the part talc, glimmer, and Muscovy glass, is a mine- I I 
foi the whole, and the like Tims, ‘ mv r.U of h foliated structure. It consists of a . 
fi lend ki eps a good tuJbh,' instead of good number of thin laminin adhering to each . 
inuiii'uons , ‘tint hoy has a clear head,’ ! 01 her , and has long been used as a substi ; 
meaning intellect tute for gla-s, particulai ly in Russia Its 

MET'D PE (VI t tap? • from meta, betwecu , I chief coustituenls are silica, alumina, pot- 
and opf, the hole m which a beam of the ash, and oxide of iron. It is one of the i 
roof is insetted (ji ), iu Architecture 1 , the sutmtuncea which constitute granite 
interval, or spue, between the tnglyplis, MI 'DA II, a canonical book of the Old | 
ol the J)oiic frii/t, wliich among the an- Testament, wilttcii by the prophet Micah ; 
c units were u-aiallv painted or adorned with 1 in which the writer censures the reigning 
carved woik, rcpiesentmg the heads of | vices of Jerusalem and Samaria, and do- j 
oxen, j nounces the judgments of tfod against both 

MET()I*( ih'PDPY ( me to i urn, the forehead kingdoms, 
and hhiguo, I examine Ur.), the study of MICH'AELMAS, or Fkast of Sr. Mi- 
phy sioeimniy cicakl, a festival observed on the _’9th of 

METRE uuetrov, a meisute Ur), in ' September. Oue of the quarterly daj » for 
I’oetr.v, a system of feet < mu posing a veise paving rent 

as pentavutrr, a xeise of five f< et , hexiv- M PCROCIOSM (mtkros, small , and kusnuis, 
meter, a verse of six leet, &c When the j world* Ur ), a name given by some write! « i 
last syllable of the last foot is wanting, the ' to man, on an ount of a supposed corns j 
line is aeatnleitic ; when Its two last sylla- spondenoe lietween the qualities of his ua 
bies ate cut off, it is bmehm atalecti t , when tuie and tlmse of the universe 
it li m one superfluous *v liable at the end. It J MIOROO'RAPHY (imkios, small : and gru- , 
is h 1 / jusn atu levtic , — Mm ttK, a French mea- ’ pha, I write: Or.), the deset iptiou of ohjei is 
-utc e*qud to :ro:t7(>7U inches. It Is the which are too minute 1 to be seen without 
French standard of lineal measure; being the help of a microscope 
the ten-millionth parted the distance from MIOllOM'ETElt ( mihrus , small; and Tac- 
tile equator to tin north pole, as aseer- iron, a measure : Oi ), an Instrument fitted 
tamed by ac tu.il lueasui cment of an arc of to telescope* or mb roscopes for the pur- 
lin* meridian pose* of measuring small angle* with preci- 

M 1ST ItOCKL/ IDES (wetpr, a mother, and siou 

a stain Ur), in Medicine, marks or MI'CROSOOl’E (mikros, small ; and skopeo, 1 
blemishes, supposed by some to he lm- I examine : Ur.), an optical instrument con- 1 
pressed upon the child by the mothers slstlngof an arrange incut of lenses which 1 
imagination enables the observer to see an object, or Its 1 

It ETROP'OLIS (Ur liotn metir, a mo- tiue Image, nearer than with the naked eye, [• 
tlm ; and polls, a e itj », a word used by and magnified accordingly. Microscopes ,, 
Hieek witters to indie ale the parent stale are either simple or compound. By the |, 
whence colonies have* sprung Also, the former we look dheetlyat the evbject; by I 
chief city of a piovince, in the latter ages, the Utter at Its magnified image The in- 1 
i of the Roman empire* The church having crease of apparent magnitude obtained by . 

I adopted the secular division of the Roman the employ merit of lenses is proportional 
I empire Into piovinee**, »u episcopal see was to the difference of the ellstanceof an object 1 | 
e*stablished In every sue h city, and Its from the lens and the distance at which it | i 

bishop was termed a metiopohtan In e an be seen without such assistance. This || 

modern use It means the* capital or oriuclpul latte*r distance (the di->tanco of distinct !' 
»it\ of a country or piovlncc, as London or vision of minute objects with the naked 
Paris eye) varies In different persons, and at dlf- 

M EZ'ZANINE (meszanu, middle Ital.), m ferent periods of life Some authors adopt ! 
Ah luteeture, a low story intiodueed be- ten Inches as the standard, under ordinary 
tvve*eii two higher ones circumstances, and Its decimal character 

MEZ'ZO, In Music, an Kalian word sign!- makes it a convenient multiplier or divisoi 
fy mg hulf Thus vu zz<> foite, viez~n piano , Tlie microscope lias be*en greatly improved , 
mezzo vote, imply a mid lie degree of piano of latevears.and it Is extensively employed 
or soft, &e Itv mezzo soprano is uudet stood by medical men in the investigation of 
a compass of voice between tlie* soprano or healthy and diseased structuie, and by 
treble* anil counter-tenor naturalists in the examination of the 

MFZZOTl.vro (half tinted: Ital.'i.n par- minute structure of animals, ve-gc'tahles, 
tie mar manner of engraving [He*e Em- and minerals. Romany and so important i 
oitAvt.Nu] By an artificial disposition of are the dlscoveiies that have been made by I 
tlie slued***, and different partH of a figure. Its means, that several branches of science i 
on eiitierent plates, mezxotliitos are printed have beeu eutirely changed. The solar 
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microscope consists nf a . miunon mil r<»- . 
scope connected with a reflector and con- | 
denser, the foimer being ns«.d to throw the ! 
nun’s light on the latter, to whl< h It Is con- 
densed no an to Illuminate I he object placed j 
In its focus This object I- also in the foi us 
of the microscopic lens, which transmitn a 
magnified linage of it to a wall or screen 
The principle of the lucernal nnnoxcnpc is 
i the same, er< opt that a lamp giving a veiy 
i strong llKht— generally that ohtalucd from 
I the flame of oxygen and hvdrogeu thrown 
on lime— is used, instead of the sun, to il- j 
laminate the objei t 

' MID'DLK A’GK.K, a term used hy iiisto- j 
nans to denote that petlod wlilch begins 
wit li tin* Anal destruction of the Roman 
empire, and ends with the revival of letters 
' ' in Eui ope, or, according to some writers, 
[j with the discovert of America; i t. from 
! flu* eighth to the fltteenth couMiry. They 
| ' ought ratlier to be < onsidered to terminate 
I I with the invention of printing In general, 

1 i n may he said, the middle ages embrace 
th it period of history in wlileh the feudal 
s\ stem w an established and developed, down 
! to the most |iromineut events whtcti neces- 
! s irllv led to its overthrow 
i MID'SH 1 F.M A V, in the British navy, a 
| sort of oidet, whose dntv It ts to second the 
, oiders of the superior otlic ers, and assist in 
the necessary business of the vessel, whe- 
ther aboard or ashore No person can re- 
c el\ e a commission, without having served 
a ct rtam numbt r of years tn the royal navy 
] In this capacity, unless he ban been mate of 
,i a mere hautinan, and passed some yearn of 

I <Htual service either ie the navy or in the 

I I merchant service. 

I 1 MID'HITMM Hit, the summer solstice. The 
j 24th of June Is Mulsiunmer-day, which is 
1 . iilso n quarter-day. 

MitillA'TION OF III It I>B (vnpratio, from 
ni i‘/ro, I change in\ almde; Lat ), tlie nn- 
| m.al passage of birds from one country to 
i another 111 most of food and a mild climate. 

1 Tims, the swallow and many other species 
I migrate into southern climates during our 
winter, and return in the spring; whilst 
other species, like Lite Buow Ruutlng and the 
, Bohemian Wax wing, come to us for the win- 
1 ter and tly northwards In the spring. Ornl- 
i thologists have observed that, on the old 
; 1 continent, birds migrate in autumn to the 
I south-west, and in spring towards the north- 
east, yet the courses of risers and chains 
' j .if mountains exercise considerable influ- 

I I encc on the direc tlou of their flight On tho 
1 1 new continent t he points of direction aro 
1 1 not the same Captain Sir K Parry has satis- 
j 1 fled himself that tlie birds of Greenland goto 

i tlie south-east It Is remarkable, also, that 
1 tlie young of certain species do not make 
the same journey hs tlie old birds ; they go 
| more to the south, bo that It is very common 
to tlml, in the south of Europe, only tlie 
young birds of a certain species, whilst the 
older ones remain more to the north. In 
other species the females go farther south 
Mr White, in ills Natural History of Sel- 
borne , says, ' It does not appear to me that 
much stress may be laid on tlie difficulty 
and hatard that birds must tun in their 
migration*, by reason of vast oceans, ct oss- 
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winds, Ac.; because, if we leflecl, a bird 
may travel from England to the equator . 
without launching out oi exposing itself to ( 
boundless seas— and tb.it bv crossing the j 
water at Boxer, and again at Gibr.iltai ’ t 
Birds come to these countries, from those 
wdiirh are still colder, during tlie winter, 
tint-, many species of wild duck Migration 
Is not confined to birds* the musk ox, tlie 
reindeer, the Arctic fox, Ac, are dm on ! 
Houthwaul, by the rigours of a polar win- 
ter But the* animal most remarkable for 
emigrating Is the Bc.indinau<in lemming. 
[See Lkmmino ] 

MILE (mille past>uvvi,n thousand paces ; 
Lat >, a measure of length or distance, 
which. In England, contains 8 furlongs, or 
17fl0 yaids, or :>2H0 feet Of such miles 
thcie are «W121 in a geographical degree 
But tlie nautical or gtmgr.iphli.il mile is the 
6nth of a degree — Tlie Human mile was a 
thousand paces and equal to lrtl4 yards 
English measure, or about ll-12ths of our 
statute* mile* 

M 1 1/IAUY (5 LAND'S milium, millet-seed 
Lat >,ln Anatomy, the small and oUtemelv 
numerous glands which secrete the perspi- 
ration Miliary Fkvkr, a malignant 

fever, so called from tlie eruption o t ceitaln 
pustules resembling millet-sec ds 

MILITIA (military service . Lat.), a body 
of soldiers, r< gularly enrolled and trained, , 
though not in constant set vice in time* of 
pc arc, and thus distinguished ftom utantbup 
armies In England the ongin of this 
national force is generally traced hack it* 
Vlfred The most characteristic features 
of tlie English militia at ptesent are, that a 
number of persons in each county may 
voluntarily enlist for five years, and me 
officered hy the lord-lieutenants, and other 
gentlemen, under commission from Die 
crown. The period for training and exer- 
cise is fixed, gem rally speaking, at twenty- 
one day s annually. Where men cannot be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, recourse 
may he bad to the ballot, from which all 
pri sons above thirty live are exempt. 

MILK (milch: Ger.), an animal fluid pecu- 
liar to females of tlie class Mammalia, se- 
creted by appropriate glands, and designed 
to nourish their offspring in the early part of 
theirlifo. This fluid, which is only produced 
from the body on occasion of suckling, is, 
notwithstanding, constantly formed. It is 
the proper sustenance of the animal itself : 
all the nutritive parts of food being formed 
into chyle, and chyle Into milk. It is of an 
opaque white colour, a mild saccharine 
taste, and a slightly aromatic smell When 
allowed to stand for some time, it under- 
goes spontaneous changes, and is resolved 
Into its component parts, throwing up a 
white, thick, unctuous cream to Its sur- 
face: the fluid beneath becoming thinner 
than before, and of a pale blulBh colour. 
The proximate elements of milk are,— 
1. the aroma, or odorous volatile principle, 
called butynn, which passes off, when it is 
fresh milked, in the form of visible vapour ; 

2 water, which constitutes the greatest 
part ; 3. fatty matters, f romwhich the cream 
(s formed ; 4. cuid, which 1* the caseous 
matter that coagulates; &, sugar, which. 
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with tin water, Ac, foims the scrum of 

nilllv , (» hOlllt* Ilt'llMUl H/lltS, Slllll MS pllOS- 

fli.irt* ol lime, Iodide of potassium, chloride 
of < ileium, &c., wIjm h .ire accidental, not 
lief iif? found at till time-, uor In all milk 
11 din in milk m veiv sweet and thin ; the 
nearest in resemblance to this Is the milk 
of asses, next that of mares, then that of 
goats, and lastly that, of cows limn ft, pre- 
pared of the juiees of hucIi animals a« ( hew 
i the cud, being mixed with milk, co iguhtes 
l it into a uniform mass, which m.n he cut 
with a knife, find which spontaneously 
separates into whey and curds When milk 
contained In wne-corked bottles is cau- 
tiously heated to the boiling point, In a 
water-bath, the ox \ gen of the Included 
small portion of air under t lie cork seems to 
he combined, and the milk will afterwards 
keep fresh for ft considerable time : as 
green gooseberries and peas do by the same 
treatment. Buiter and cheese are made of 
milk, by processes not necessary to describe 
in tills place. 

MILKY WAY, In Astronomy [flee 
Galaxy.] 

MILL (mate Gi ),. i complicated engine, 
or combination of machinery, to effect pur- 
pose* whi< li require great force The power 
employed is sometimes water, sometimes 
wind, and at others steam or horses. The 
pimriplc Is always the same ; a mam shaft 
enters the works, to which wheels with 
cogs, or drums mid bands, are affixed, 
other wheels are then connected with these 
in various directions, and the tesultlrig 
force applied to any Intended purpose 
When corn Is to he ground, large stones, 
cut In grooves, are made to work one 
against the other in such a matter rb to 
bieak or pulverize the grain There are 
, also bark mill-, paper mills, oil mills, silk, 
' cotton, and flax mills, saw mills, &c. 

I MILLENA'RIANS, or CfilMASTS wills 
| mint, a thousand years: Lai; chxlws, a 
I thousand . (Jr.), a name given to those w ho, 
I in 1 he primitive ages, believed that the 
saints will one day reign on emtli with 
I Jesus Christ a thousand years— an Idea de- 
I mod from Rev. xx. 6. The Millenartans 
| 1 > e-id, that after the coming of Antichrist, 

| and the destruction of all nations which 
I will follow, there shall l>e a resurrection of 
1 the just alone ; that all who shall be found 
j upon earth, both good and bad, shall con- 
1 tmue alive— the good, to obey the just who 
I are risen as their prlnoeB— the had, to he 
I conquered by the just, and to be subject to 
I them , that Jesus Christ will then descend 
j from heaven In his glory ; that the city of 
i Jerusalem will be rebuilt, en larged, embel- 
lished, and Its gates stand open night and 
j day. The Miilcnarians founded their belief 
1 on the Mosaic history of the creation 
I Considering this history as a prototype of 
the fate of tho world, and concluding from 
, Psalm xc. that 1000 yeais make with God 
one day, they beheld In the six dayH of 
| creation 0000 yeais of terrestrial labours 
' and sufferings, and in the seventh the day 
of rest, a period of looo years, in which 
, the reign of Cluist should be established, 
i I 'ibis reign of 1000 years Is usually styled 
I j the millennium. It has been expected by 


some in all agts of the ilmrcli, lrom the 
second century, and it Is the doctrine of 
many In modern times 

MIL'LL PURE (iinlle, a thousand : and 
a foot • Lai.), an articulated animal, ha\ mg j 
many feet There ate several spt rles, some . 
of considerable si/e , 

M1I/LEPORE (mdle, a thousand, and 
jnrrui, a pa— ige Lnt ). In Zoology, a genus 
of corals whh It line i suiface perforated 
with small holes or pores When in n fossil 
state, they are termed null' pontes 

MIL' LET {Fr ; ftom vulhnm • Lot), a 
plant classed among the gnsses, though 
some of Its species attain & lu iglit. of about 
20 feet The most common kinds are the 
Polish, the common German, and the lu- i 
dian In some paits of Europe, millet, is 
used instead of rice oi sago b\ the poorer | 
classes, but it is more usually employed 
for feeding < hit ki ns. This climate la ’ 
neither dry enough nor warm enough for 
its ( ulthnflon 

MIL'LING (viulC, a mill Gm, a piece— 
in coining, whicli nmsists in stamping the 
loin by means of a mat lime called a mill, 
in place of striking it with a hatninei, tin 
method formerly employed. This engine 
will coin 20,000 blank x ill one day The 
blanks are ilmilir pieies of metal, of a 
proper size, th!< kue-s, and weight, and with 
Hat smooth aurl.K ca, suited to leceive the 
Impressions ol tile dies, w Inch aie of steel, 
and have engraved upon them the Hgmes, 
A r t to he stamped on the coins. The blank 
is fixed between the dies, and an impres- 
sion is taken from both at once. The 

won! milling is applied also to theprodut- 
tion of small transverse (onug.it tons on 
the edges of the heads of si lews, Intended 
to make it more easy to turn them round by 
the Augers, and also to those on the edges 
of coins to present 1 lie fraudulent renioial 
of the metal at the edge 

M1LI/-STONK, Ol JJ n mi Hi OAR, in Mi* ■ 
neralogy, a siliceous stone, oi rmrnig In 
large masses, with a straight fracture, but 
not so brittle as Hint, though of the same 
hardness. It is feebly translucent, and of 
a greyish hue. Huhr-atone is found lu 
abundance only in the mineral basin of 
Paris and a few adjoining districts. It 
forms a part of a freBh-water formation. 

MILT (Sax.), in Anatomy, the Spleen, a 
viscus situated in tho left hypnehondnum 
under the diaphragm. Also, the soft roe 
of fishes, or the spermatic part of the 
males 

MIME (mimes, an imitator Gr.), in 
ancient comedy, a person who acted any 
character by mere gestures, &c When 
the acting musi-ted entirely m gestuies. 

It was termed pantomime. 

MIME'SIS (Gr , from same). In Rhetoric, 
Imitation of the voice and gestures of an- 
other person 

Ml MO'S A, In Botany, a genus of legu- 
minous shrubs, inhabiting the tropics, so 
called from the renmikable property pos- 
sessed by several species, especially the ' 
M.pudiea , of shrinking from the touch and 
giving signs, as It were, of animal life and 
sensation. This motion It performs by 
moms of three distinct articulations, via 
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Hint of a single loaf to its pod I clr, of the though silver Is extracted from it. Mines, i 

peelh le to 1 1 h branch, and of the branch to except those of coal, are not rateable for j 

the trunk or main stem the relief of the poor, a quarry Is. The > 

MT'NA (mm 2 <lr\ a Grecian coin, of difference between a mine and a quarry Is i 

different values In different places The supposed to consist chiefly in the way of j ' 

Attic mma was valued at loo drachma^, or working Mini*, in the Military art, de • 

41 l.i.s 4 il Sixty of them weie equivalent notes a subtei raucous passage under a wall 1 

to a talent Mina, a Grecian weight, also or foitlflcation, for the purpose of blowing 

equal to 100 drachma;, or 15 «/. 83? grs it up The gunpowder in the mine w.e ! 

MIN'AIIKT (me nar ah, a 1 intern . Arab j. Ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made of j 

•i loumi lower or column, generally sur- « oarse cloth, called a sauciavon, extending . 

- i minded wnh bilcomes, and netted near 1 from the chamber to the entrance of the ! 

! the mo^qtus in Mohammedan (ountnes gallen to the end of it was fixed a mate h, 

I The people are summoned to priyets by a ill it the miner who set Are to it might have . 

; (tin stationed at the top, the use of bills , time to retire before tlie fire readied the 

I n<»t being pn mitt' d j chamber, or place where the powder was 

| M1M) ((/i mind Sur), the Intellectual I lodged But galvanism affords a safe and | 

; power in man ‘When the nmid, says j certain means of exploding mines at anj j 

* Locke, ‘turns ils view inwards upon It- | moment, however distant they may be The 

weif, thinking is the llrst idea that occurs ; i conducting wire from a galvanic battery is . 

I wherein it observes a great variety of modi- ■ made to pass thiougli the powder, within 

I fl ratio us, wiienct it lrames to itself distinct | which Is a portion of wire so thin as to be- 

nleas Thus, tht peri eptnm annexed to any i come red-hot, or even to Ignite wlien the 

! impression on the body bv au external ' electric current is transmitted through it 

object is called sensation , wlien an Idea Tills explodes the mine. The mines of a 
re< uis without the pit seme of the objt ct, lortress aie called countermines, the galled' 
it is called remembiam e , when sought , of which runs under the covered way along 
after bv the mind, and again brought into the outer margin of the fosse, 
view. It is recollection, when the ideas! MINJCKAL'OGY (mintral, a mineral : Fr., 
me taken notice of, and, as it were, re- and logos, a description: Gr.), that branch 
gl stored In the menion. It i« attention , <d natural history which m ekes us acquaint* 
when the mind llxcs its view on any one td with the properties and relations of 
idea, and consult is it on .ill sides, it ih called mimials, and teaches us to characterize, 1 
much * J distinguish, and class them, according to ; 1 

MING (Tint), a cautv under ground, these properties 
burned tor the pm pose of obtaining mine- ' MIN'EllALS {Fr,\ the general name for ; 
ial-, and often verv deep and extensive | nil inorganic substances found In the earth, ; 
The descent into It Is by a pit, called a me luding metals, metallic ores, salts, 
shaft, and tlu* excavations which follow the eurihs, and bituminous substances Of 
minei ids sought aie called the walkings , these various substances, many aro Coin- 
Tin* art ol muling includes the sc lentitic , posed of such elements, and exhibit Btich | ; 
knowledge icquisite foi opening and work- peculiarities of constitution, that It is difli- 
mg minis, as w« II as piepaiing oiesforuse | cult to distinguish them without having |! 
The latter consist**, in the llrst place, in rec nurse to an dysls. 

breaking tn pieces the latger masses, and MIN'ERAL WATERS are of various \ 
then freeing tiiein, by means ot water, from kinds, hut generally so far impregnated 1 
tlu* eniLli which adheies to them; in the J with foreign matter as to give them a sen- 
sepnitionof the co.user substances fioni si |>le flavour and a specific action upon the , 
tlu* liner, by means of a sieve that moves j animal economy. They are usually divided | 
up and clown In w r atc*t , in the btenkiug of , into fout classes: acidulous or carbonated, i 1 
flic ore in stamping mills, and mi the sepa- I s'lllne, chaly hente or ferruginous, and sul 1 1 
ration of the llnely Intel -persed me tal from phurous. The saline springs consist, in 1 
the stone or earth with which it Is sur- genet al, of salts of soda and lime, or of I 
rounded, &i‘. It also me ludes the final pn- magnesia and lime, with carbonic add and 1 
miration of the ore, b\ means of acids, l>y oxide of iron ; such aie those of Fyrmont, 

I amalgamation, by lusioii, Arc The anmnl Seidhtz, Epsom, &e\ The ferruginous 

piodi.ee of the* mines of Greit Britain lias waters have a decidedly styptic taste, and I 
| been estimated, fioin an aveiagt of yenis are turned black by an Infusion of gall- 

I and j) rices, at— nuts; their iron is sometimes in the state 

| £ of an oxide held in solution by carbonic | 

1 Silver . lo.ooo lbs troy 30,000 acid ; it sometimes exists as a sulphate, and ; ■ 

! Copper . 13,000 tons . * 1,300,000 sometimes both as a sulphate and carbo- 

Tln 5 500 . fi. r >0,000 11 ate : among them aro the waters of Spa, 

Load 46 000 „ . 950000 Vichy', Cheltenham, Tunbridge, 4c. The 

lion 1,250 000 10,000,000 acidulous waters arc eharaoterised by an 

Coal 82 , 000.000 „ . 12,000,000 acid taste, ami by the disengagement of | 

Salt, 4 e 1 oonono carbonic acid: of this kind are the waters 

J ] of Bath, Buxton, Bristol, 4 c. The sulpha- 

Total £25 83o 000 waters are easily recognized by their 

’ ’ disagreeable smell, and their property of 

1 All minerals are part of the freehold of tarnishing silver and copper, which is a 
the soil, except gold and silver, which arc consequence of their containing sulphuret- 
said to belong to the crown ; hut 110 mine ted hydrogen : of this class are the waters 
of copper or leal is a royal mine, even of Atx-la-Chapelle, Harrogate and nu- 
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merouB others. Rome mineral springs are 
hot or thermal.— Artificial mineral waters 
[' are produced In the laboratory of the che- 
| , mlRt, and are cither merely Imitations of 
I tho natural waters, or composed of different 
1 ingredients so as to form compounds vnlu- 
| ablefor medicinal purposes, but not known 
to exlBt In nature 

1 MTN'IM (minimal, the least • Lat,), In 
; Music, a note equal to two crochets, or half 

i a semibreve Minim, the smallest liquid 

measure; generally considered as a drop. 
| A fluid drachm contains 60 minims. 

I MIN'IMRtsame derir , on the supposition 
that humility was to be their distinguishing 
, characteristic), a religious o-der in the 

I church of Rome, founded 1>\ Francis do 
| Paula, towards the end of tho 15th concur) . 

I MIN'IMUM (the least . Lat.), the least 

I I qu mtlty assignable In a given case; opposed 
1 i to maximum, which see 

1 | MIN'ION (imgucm, n favourite: Fr,), the 
| name given to a small kind of printing tvpe 
(two sizes larger than thctjpe used for this 
i volume). 

i MIN'ISTUR ( Lat ), the pastor of a chuich 
I duly authorised to pet form religious wor- 
j ship in public, to administer the sacra- 

I ments, &c Iri Politics, one to whom a 

sovereign prince entrusts the ndminlstra 
tion of affairs; ns, a minister of state, the 
prime minister, or a foreign minister. In 
Croat Britain, the words ministers and mi- 
ni strv are used as collective names for the 
heads of departments In the state, but the 
subordinate members are not so designated. 
In their separate offices the cabinet minis- 
ters stand thus •— 1 first lord of thp trea- 
' sury ; J. lord high chancellor; 8 chancellor 
, of the exchequer , 4 lord president of the 
council; 5 lord prlw seal; (l secretary for 
'tin* home department, 7. secretary for 
foreign affairs ; a secretary for the colo- 
1 nies; 9 secretary fnr war; 10 secretary 
I for India; 11 first lord of the admiralty; 

12 president of the hoard of trade; 13. 

I postmaster-general ; 14 chancellor of tho 
I duchy of Lancaster; 1ft chief secretary for 
I Ireland; 10 president of the poor-law 
J board It is the prime minister (who Is 
generally the first, lord of the treasury) 

I that receives the sovereign's order to form 
! a ministry, or In other words to appoint 
men of his own sentiments to fill the chief 
I offices. Those of the ministry who are peers 
sit in the house of lords; tho others sit In 
the house of commons. In virtue of being 
elected members, which is considered 1n- 
, dispensable, unlike those in the United 
States, who cannot be either representa- 
tives or senators. The English ministers 
are alw-av* supposed to he ready, pnrtlcular- 
1\ on receiving due notice, to answer ques- 
ti ms in parliament, on matters relating to 

their respective departments. Fohbiox 

M i visTKft, a person sent from one govern- 
ment to another, and accredited to the lat* 
•er. In order to transact public business In 
vhe nunc of his government The term Is 
i itMialk employed. Instead of ambassador, to 
i indicate the representative of minor sove- 
J eigim [See AMBAHHADORand DIPLOMACY.] 

I MIN'IPM (Lat). the red oxide of lead, 

| ditaiiied by exposing the protoxide of that 


metal to a great he.it with free access of 
air 

MIN'NERANGKRR (Ger.; from mtmie, 
love, and wager, a singer), a name given 
to the German Ivrio poets of tho middle 
ngeH, on account of love being tho chief 
subject of their poems, the ancient German 
word nnune being n<-ed to denote a pure 
and faithful love Alter the fashion of the 
Provencal tioubadoum, the minnesingers 
engaged In poetical mutest* for the gratlfi- 
carlou of princes and l.ulles of the court 
Rome nmong them wete poor, and earned 
their living bv ret King tin It songs from 
court to court ; but most of them snug 
merely for ple.isme, when thou swords w r ete 
unemployed 

MIN'NOW, the name of a small fresh-water 
ft-ih.thcIjfHCiscHsphoxmus of ichthyologists, 
one of the Cyprinulai 

MI'NOR (less : Lat.), In Law, one who 1* 

under the age of twenty-one Mixon, In 

Logic, the second proposition of a regular 

sjllogism Mixon, in Music, a term np 

plied to those modes in which the third I* 
three semitones above the key-note, and to 
intervals consisting of three semitones 

MINORITY (last). In Law, a state of be 
lug under the age of twenty-one Also the 
smaller number of persons who give their 
votes on any questions, particularly In par- 
liament ; opposed to majority 

MIN'STER (Ger.; from monastenum, n 
monastery- Lat), a tirm mclently ap- 
plied to the church of a convent It Is fu* 
quently found a* a termination ; thus 
Westminster, Leominster, Ac 

MINT ( mynet , money . Sax), a place where 
the national coinage is stamped The royal 
mint received Its constitution of superior 
officers in the 18lh jear of Edward II 
The contrlvames used In It were long] 
of a rude description, and It continued 
to carry on Its operations within the Tower 
of London, until new buildings w erect ected 
for It on Tower Hill, In the early part of this 
century. The chief officers of the mint are, 
the master, deputy master, comptroller, 
king’s assay-master, clerk of the pnper*, 
clerk of the Irons, and superintendent of 
machinery, who constitute the mint board 
The precious metal to bo coined Is first 
alloyed and then cast Into small bare, which 
are passed through rollers In order to be 
reduced to the exact thickness required 
The sheets are then subjected to the action 
of the punching machines, which cut out 
circular discs called blanks. These aro se- 
parately tested for weight and soundness 
After tho rlin has been raised they are taken 
to tho coining presses, which mill the edges 
and stamp both sides at the samestroke'all 
the time feeding itself with blanks. One 
press will coin from 4000 to ftooo pieces In an 
hour. In forming the dies that Impress the 
figures on the coin, a matrix Is cut by the 
engraver on soft steel, and after this has 
been hardened It will strike many dies. The 
machines employed are of hlghl) Ingenious 

construction. CBeeCoiKixo J Mint (men- 

tha: Lat.), In Botany, a genus of herbaceous 
plants, whose roots are perennial. Thereare 
many species, all of which contain much 
essential oil, and have an agreeable odour 
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; To the tasto they are hitter, aromatic, and 
, pungent The Mentha piperita , or pepper- 
mint, 1 b the moat powerful, and, on thin 
! account, la most genvrally used In medicine 
i The Mentha inruiis, or spearmint, is milch r, 
and more common! j employed for eulln.uy 
purposes. 

MIN'UKT (Fr ), a dance in Blow time and 
with short measured steps which requites 
great dignity and gran ol carriage, it is 
now seldom used. 

| MIN'UTE (imnutus, small: Lai.), the 
; sixtieth part of the degree of a circle, and 
1 1 denoted thus ('), as a second or sixtieth 
pail of a minute is hy Also, the sixtieth 
! put of an hour We ofton speak both of 
[ minutes ami moments in ordei to convey a 

! meaning of time Indefinitely short 

Minutk, In Architecture, usually demotes 
the sixtieth part of the diameter of a 
| column, and is the subdivision by which 
the smallei pin ts of the Older arc measure d 

Id iMi ric iH also iibcdfoi a short me mow 

or ski ti’h of a subject, taken In writing, 
a note Lo pieserte the memory of some- 
thing. 

M1NUTL13 (Lot ), the ‘•m iller pai nculai s, 
or minute ch tails ol .my thing 
MINX, the’ J'utonus Lutreola of zoologists, 
■in animal allied to the weasel, inhabiting 
i lie not thci li p.n ts of Kuiope and Ameru a. 

It can swim and elite we 11, and is generally 
to he found on the hauksol tlveis, win le 
it pieys upon small ll-h, flogs, ials, mm , 
tVc. its 1 ii i is inn , hut not vety \ itlu ii»U* 
Whc’ii iintatid, the minx exhales a iictid 
miiski sun’ll 

M roc ION E (mi uni, It sh , /utums.iii w . (Sr), 

{ in neology , a division ot tlie tertiary series 
of strata, more modem than the Boeene, 
mid less modem than the Pliocene, it has 
J been subdivided into the upper series, 

I which are wanting in our islands, and the 
I lower senes, whtc h im lude the Hempstead 
! beds of the isle ol Wight The latter me 
170 feet tliitk, and comprehend mat me, 
lust nary, and liesh-water deposits, abound- 
ing in shells mid othei fosstis 
MI'RAdh (/’» ), an optical phenomenon, 
j produced by lefractmn, and which consists 
in the unusual elevation or apparent ap- 
1 proximal Ion of coeds, mountains, ships, 
or other objects, ae i ompanied t*y Inverted 
Image*- of the same The appeal am e coin- 
m mly piosented is that of a double image 
of the object in the air; one being in the 
natural position, the other inverted, so as to 
! lesemhle an object and its inverted Image 
1 in the water. Mil age atmes from the unequal 
lef rafting power of the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, and may he produced when- 
ever the rays of light meet, in an oblique 
direction, the surface of a less refracting 
medium than that iu which they were pre- 
viously moving. They are thus turned back 
Into the original medium In the same dnei- 
I tton in which they would he impelled by 
I a lefieetlon taking place at the common 
I surface of the two mediums Most extra- 
oidlnary foims of this, phenomenon have 
been described by travellers. 

Ml IP KO It ( mirotr : Fr.), In Optics, the 
polished surface of any metal or silvered 
glass, which reflects the rays of lightfalling 
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upon If, and presenting linages of objects. 
Mirrors are eilher/tof, as looking-glasses ; 
concave, for the purpose of making the rays 
of light eonvenrent ; or convex, tar the 
purpose of i cnclc ring them divergent. The 
object- viewed in convex imrrois aie di- 
iiiml-hed, but aie seen in an erec t position, , 
and appear to emanate fiom a point hetilnd j 
tin” mi* tor : tins point is -aid to be a negr i- i 
tire in imaginary focus, hcc nine the lays 
arc* not actually rollec ted at it, as by a con- 
cave’ mirioi, whose loc u- i- called real It 
is probable that brazen mu rots wete the 
ill si kind used; hutsilvn it flee ts the best, > 
(hough it 1- too expensive u material lor : 
common use i 

MI SCH 'NA, or MIS'NA (s hanach, he re- I 
peated . Met/.), that pait cd the Jewish Tal- 1 
mud oil which tin* t umaia is a commentary 
It consists of traditions and explanations 
ofSenpture The Jc ws pi et end. that w hen 
(iod gave the wilt t c’li law to Moses, he gave 
him also anothei, wliuli was prc’sc’rved by 
the doctors of tin’ synagogue without com- 
mitting it to wilting, till, through their 
dispersion, they wcic in danger of depait- I 
mg from the traditions ol tlielr fathers: j 
when it was judged proper to transfer it to 
books 

MISREMEAN'OUR, In Law, a mmor of- J 
feme e, oi one of less lirgnltude than that i 
whtc h Is designated a felonv. 1 

Ml SEIH/ltE (have mercy Lot.), a title 1 
given to the >lst psalm, usu illy called the 
psalm ot mercy, on account of the wolds 
with which it commences in the Latin < 

VClsMUl 1 

MIS'LETOE, oi MISTLETOE umste/tau, 
fiom vnstle, budlime; and tail, a twig. 
tSux >, the Viscum album, a parasitical plant 
found on the branches of many kinds of 1 
tiees In the north of Europe The misletoo 
was held sacied by the Druids, because 
they had an extraordinary reverence for ! 
t lie liumbei thiee ; and not only the berries, j 
but the leaves of the inisletoe, grow iu : ! 
c lusters of three united cm one stalk. Its | 
glowing upon the oak, their sac red tree, li 
was doubtless auolhei cause of Its being , ! 
v dictated When the end of the year j 
ipproached, the Di uids marched witli great j 
solemnity to gather the m isle toe of the 
oak. In order to piesent it to Jupiter (Ta- 
ranis), inviting all to assist them at this 
ceremoiiv, with these words: 'The new 
year is at hand : gat her the inisletoe.’ Until 
i event lv, it has not been found on the oak 
foi mam centuiies 

MISNO'MER (.inis, from miss: Ger ,w rong- 
ly done , and nomen, a name • Lot ), lu Law, 
the misnaming a person, or mistaking Ills 
name The Christian name should always 
l»e perfect , hut the law is not so strict in 
regal d to surnames, a small mistake in 
which will he me) looked 1 1 has been ob- 1 
served that a meie misspelling is not a 
misnomer, If the name so spelled have the 
same sound as the real one. At. present.no 
lmlKiment or Information is abated by any 
plea of misnomer: the eouit merely orders 
an amendment to he made. 

MISPRIS'ION (mtpns, negligence : Fr.) 

In Law, any high offence under the degree 
of what is capital, hut bordering upon it. 
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— Misprision of treason Is ;i baie know- 
ledge and concealment of treason, without 
participation in it. Misprisions are called 
negative, when they consist in the cnmenl- 
lnent of something that ought to he ri*- 
vealed, and positive, when they consist in 
the commission of something which ought 
not to he done. 

MIR'RAL (mis sale, a mass-hook : Mod 
Lai.), In the Homan Catholic church, the 
hook which contains the prayers and cere- 
I monies of the mass. Some early missals 
:uc beautifully exei tiled, and are objects of 
bibliomania. 

MTSTS ( Sax 1, or Foos, are formed hv pnr- 
( tides of nioistuie den sell congiegnled in 
| the ail [See Clouds, l-’o&s, A t ] 

I I MITE (Hi tete: Ger ), a li.iiue given to 
several minute animals wliub .11 e placed bj 
| zoologists In the neighbourhood of spideis 
| TheAcurua dumesftcus, or loiumon cheese 
I mltc. Is so small that it Is scarcely visible to 
I the naked eye, except by 11s motion- — 
MITE, In Commerc e, a small <oiti foimcrly 
1 c urrent, equal to about one third part of a 
1 farthing The piece of money c ailed, in 
, Si 1 Ipture, a mite, w f as the quai tor of a tlena- 
I mis, or about seven English farthings 

MITHIIA'IC, an epithet ap]>lied to am- 
thing connected with the Persian god 
A 1 1 1 h ras, wl lose worship was Introduced at 
Home, where altars were raised Lo him, some 
of which are preserved In collections of 
antiquities. The god was usually icprc- 
sented, in sculptures, as a man plunging his 
i dagger into the neck of a prnstiafc bull, 
li upon which he has placed liis knee, whilst 
lie holds a horn In one of his hands 
I MITH'HIDATB, a celebrated medical 
1 confection, whose active Ingredient was 
opium : Invented by Demon ates, plusictan 
to Mlthrldates, king of Pont, us It was 

supposed to be an antidote against the 
•■fleets of all poison and contagion. 

MITRA (mitra, a lie.tdh.tnd Or.), in \ntl- 
cjuity, a eap or covering for the head, worn 
by the Homan ladles, and sometimes hvtlie 
1 men, but iL was looked upon as a maik of 
1 cltemlnncy in the latter, espec ully when it 
w is tied upon their heads Amongst the 
Creeks, the mitra was a girdle worn below 

the cuirass, to defend from missiles 

1 MlTllA, a genus of marine univalve she lls. 

1 MITRAL VALVES (from being like 
, mitres in shape), in Anatomy, two valves 
, situated In the left ventricle of the heart, 
I at the ingress of the pulmonary vein, sei v- 
j lug to hinder the return of the blood from 
the heart into the veins 
I MITRE (mitra, a headband . Or.), an 
1 ornament woru on the head by bishops 
] and certain abbots on solemn occasion 1 * , 
being a Bort of cap, pointed, and cleft at 
{ top The high-priest among the Jews wore 
j a mitre or bonnet on his head The inferior 
1 prieBtB had likewise their mitres, but in 
what particulars they differed from that or 
1 the high priest is at this time uncertain 
1 Some writers contend that the ancient 
bishops wore mitres ; but there Is no men- 
tion of the mitre ns an episcopal ornament 
before A.n 1000 . It is scarcely ever worn 
1 by the bishops of the established chinch, 
tin ugh it forms purl of tlwii cm its of in in-. 


MITTIMUS (we Bend . hat ), in Law, a 
writ for transferring records from one 
court to another. Also a precept or com- 
mand in writing, under the hand and Beal 
of a justice of the peace, or other proper 
offle er, di retted to the gaoler or keeper of a 
prison, for the receiving and Bafe keeping 
of an ollender chaiged with any crime, until 
delivered bv due course of law. 

MIXED FE'VER. one that is intermediate I 
between an inflammatory ,or low fever, and | 
a t\ phus fever 

MIXTURE (mi xtura. Lat ), in Pharmacy, , 
a liquid medicine which contains not onlv ; 
ex trac ts, salts and other substances soluble j 
in water, but powders, &e , which are in- 1 
■-oluble 

M IZ'EN MART (mezai n • Jhit), the mast, ( 
next the stein, which supports the after 
sails 

MNEMONICS (mnhnomkos, belonging to 
memoiy Or.), a systematic method of com- 
municating assistance to the memory. 

MO VT (matte, a mound Fr ), in Fortlflc a- 
tion, a deep trench 01 dm h, dug round the 1 
rampaits of a fortified place, to pre\ent 
sui pi 1 M's The brink of the moat next tin' 
rampart is called the* scat p ; and the opposite 
one, the Canute t si nip, 

MO'CHA-KTONE, In Mineralogy, den- 
dritic agate; a mineral, in the interior of 
w iiicli appear delineations of shrubs which 
.ire destitute of le.ues, and arc- either of a 
biown, black, or green colour. In Home 
cases these may have been produced by the 
filtration of the oxides of lion and manga- | 
nese 

MOt’K'INOi-HlHU, the Mini us polygl tins, ( 
or mocking thrush, a dentirostral passerine | 
bud It builds its nest in trees near the 1 
dwellings of man, and feeds upon fruits, 1 
Although this bit d Is inferior to most of , 
thefeatlieied ttlboin America in brilliancy 
of plumage', it is much sought for on nr- 1 
count of Its w'onderful Imitative powers. 

Its own natural song in bold, full, and , 
exceedingly varied ; hut In addition to the > , 
fulness and melody of Its original notes, it , 
has the faculty of imitating those of nil j 
other birds from the humming-bird to tlie 
eagle In measure and accent It faithfully j 
follow h Its orlglnnls, while In force and 
sweetness of expression it greatly Improi cs ! 
upon them. A bystander might suppose I 
that the whole of the feathered tribes I 
had assembled together in a trial of skill, | 1 
eaeh striving to produce Its utmost effect, ! : 
so perfect are the mocking-bird's imlta- ; 
tlons I 

MODE (modus, a manner: Lat.), In Meta- 1 
physics, the manlier of a thing’s existence, , 
which is either simple or mixed. Simple 1 
modes are only repetitions of the same elm* 
plo idea ; thus, by adding units together, In 
distinct separate collections, we come by 
all the several modes of numbers, as & dozen, , 
a scoie, a thousand, &c Mired modcB, on , 
the contrary, are coin pounded of simple 1 
ideas of different kinds, an beauty , which 
consists in a certain composition of colour 
and figure, causing delight in the beholder. 
— Essential, or inseparable mode t, are attri- 
butes without which the substance cannot 
bub*d»t Ar m-t sscntial, or separable mode*. 
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ait* at tributes ting cieated bub-dauaes, the mmi-acr or vh.ir by the owners of land 
and affixed to them In certain circumstance", In lieu of tithes. The whole phi ase Is modus | 
as coldness in witer, &c. — Mode, in decimandi, though modus alone 1 b generally i 
Music, a regular disposition of the piece tn used 

relation to cei Lain principal sounds, whb h | MO'DUS Ol’ERAN'DI, a Latin phrase, | 
i uie called the essential chord i of the bass, ! signifying the way or method in which an i 
, or the essential sounds of the mode The J operation or performance of any kind 1 i I 
1 difference between a mode and a key lb, that effected ! 

, ihe octave is » ailed a mode with regard to J MOUTH/, 011E \T, the chief of an empire 
the manner of dividing it, but a key with founded in Hindustan, in Baber, in the 16th 
i egard to its pitch oi place in the scale century. The last legitimate sovereign I 


The woid mode is applicable also to particu- 
lar act s, or a series of acts, or to the common 
u»ave of a place or people. 

MOD'EL {modulus, a measure of anv- 
ilnng Lot), an original pattern, or the 
-lupe or design of anything in miniature. 
Die term is particularly applied to un art i- 
! lb i.d pattern, mado in wood, stone, plaster, 
oi otlu i material, which is intended to se- 
i lire the more accurate execution of some 
gieat work, and to afford an idea of the 
tiled tube produced. Living models, for 
the purpose of studying the play of the 
museleh, the vaneties of expression, ami 
i lie relative proport ions of the human form, 
,n e providtd In all academies for painting. 

MODERATOR (Lat ), a person who pre- 
-udes at a public assembly, to propose ques- 
1 rions, piesorve order, ami regulate the pro- 
i teedt in's Thus the juobident of the annual 
assembly of the chin ( h of Scotland Is styled 
i i In* modi rutor 

MODI KlOATION (modificatio . from mo- 
' dun, n state, ami tana, I make Lat.), m 
Philosophy, a change in the state of any- 
i l lung Quantify and quality are accidents 
I wliuli modify all material substances. Ao- 
corilnig to Sptnos.i’s system, all the beings 
that tomposc tin nnlveise aieimly so many 
, diff< lent mod itlcat ions of one and the Bame 
• h tin tit • and it is tiled fferentariangement 
iml si mation of thou parts that make all 
• Un difference between them. 

I MODII/LION (modxghone : Ital), In 
! Ai t hlieetuio, an ornament in the cornice of 
i In Ionic, Cm mill inn,. uid Composite orders , 

1 i mt of bracket scrMtig to support the 
; pi o n ct mu oi thelatmiei nr drip 
1 MO'DIUfci {Lot.), a Roman dry measure 
tot all sorts of grain, containing 32 hemvna 
oi in sextant, or oue-thtrd of the amphora, 
aniounritig loan English peck 

MO'DO ET KOlt'MA (In the manner ami 
form Lat.), in Law, words frequently used 
m pleadings, Ac., and particularly in a de- 
fendant’s answer, in w Inch he denies inn ing 
done what is laid to his charge, as affirmed 
by the plaintiff. 

MODULATION {modulatio, from modulor, 
j I modulate: Lat ), in Music, the art of com- 
posing in accordance with the laws pro- 
scribed by any particular key, or of changing 
the mode or key. Also the regular progres- 
sion of several parts through the sounds 
that are in the haunonyof any particular 
key, as well as the proceeding naturally and 
regularly from one key to another. 

I MOD'ULK {modulus, the dxui. of modus, a 
i measure : Lat.), a measure applied in arclii- 
i | tecture; it consists of a semldlnmeter of 
| the column, and is divided Into 80 minutes. 

MO'DUS i Lat.), an equivalent in money, 
| or other valuable consideration, given to 


blaring tins title was Shah Allum ; and Hie 
empire terminating at his death m 18o<>, 
nearly all Ins immense possessions fell into 
the hands of the East India Company. 

MO'HAIR {vunre • Fr.), the hair of a goat, 
Capra angorensu, w htoli inhabits the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Angora in Asia j 
Minor It is white and silky , forming long ! 
curls on the animal There is a consider- 
able Impoitation of it into this country, 
where it is manufactured into vaiious 
nrtlclcs, mixed with other fibres 

MO'llAIR-SHHLL, in Oomhology, a pe- 
culiar species of Valuta, resembling on the 
surface mohair, oi a close web of the silk- 
worm. 

MOIIAM'MED VNS [See Mahometans 1 

MO'HUK, an East Indian gold coin. 
The niohur of Bengal is worth ll ids. 8 d , 
that of Bombay 1/ 10i lrf. 

MOl'DOltE, a Portuguese coin, equil to 
27s. sterling. 

MO'IKTY {molt it: Ft ), a half part; a 
term frequently used by law jers 

MOLA'RKS {Lat., from mala, a mill), or 
Dkntkh Molatiks, Molar teeth, in Anatomy, 
the large teeth, sometimes called grinders. 
In man they are distinguished as pre-nio- 
inis and true or permanent molars The 
llrst an two in number, at each side of each 
jaw. They nre next the canine teeth, and 
are changed by children like the front 
teeth. The true molars are not i hanged; 
there are three on each side of each jaw 

Moi.au Glanus, two salivary glands, 

situated on each side of the mouth. 

MOLE (moli s Lat ), a mound or massive 
work, formed of huge stones laid In the sea 
by means of coffer-dams, &c, extended In 
a right line, or as an arc of a circle, befoie 
a port, which It serves to defend from the I 
violence of the waves; thus protecting 
ships in a harbour. The word is sometimes I 
used for the harbour Itself. Among the 
Romans, a kind of mausoleum, built like a 
round tower on a square base. Insulated, 
encompassed with columns, and covered 
with a dome. Thus, the Moles Madnani, 

m w theCastlo of St. Angelo, at Home. 

Mole, a spot or markon the skin, or a small 

excrescence of the cuticle. Mo wtlmcel: 

Sax.), in Zoology, the Talpa Europcea, a 
small animal, from five to six inches in 
length, with h, in search of worms or other 
insects, forms a road just under the surface 
of the ground, raising the soil into a little 
ridge. I is conformation enables it to bur- 
row with great ease, and Buch rapidity that 
its passage through the earth has been 
compared to swimming. It has no external 
cars, and its eyes are so minute, and so con- 
cealed by its fur, as to have given rise to a 
belief that it is formed without these im- 


l 

I 
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J purtnnt organs Moles live In pdra, and are oviparous The uses of this numerous 
I are rhictlv found in places when* the soil m el.iss an extienielv varied , man* of them 
loose and soft The females hum; foith are used .1^ food hy man, ami others mipply 
four or flv e joumr, for the preset \ atfon of nutritions pre\ furbiid* and fishes They | 

' which the parents < (instruct a habitation, have been divided Into six classes, of which ! 
or nest, with great diligence and iiigenuitv those of the flist three have a distinct 

j Molk-him,, a small mound or elrvat ion j head, and are staled encephahms ; those of 1 

' of earth, tin own up hy moles working I the remaining t hisses being act phalon 1, 1 
; under giound. The chamber which it con- r that Is, without a lie, id : — 1 . The Cepha'opoUa , 

1 tains Is generally formed 1 j\ enlarging the or Cuttle-fishes, \\ li Ich crawl, and seize va- 
point of Intersection of three 01 lour pas- nous objects bv lleshv arms arranged In a 
sages The mischief done by the mole is ilirle found the mouth 2 Gasteropoda, 
pi ohahly more than counterbahuu ed by the umipilMiig the snails and other univalves, 
good it effects in destroying Immense vvhuh u ivvl hv means of a muscular disc or 
. numbers of earth-worms, A c , which tame* foot on the under side of the body 3 . 

1 gt eat injury to the loots of grass, corn, and Pteropodn, marlno mollusc s, which swim by 
otJiei plants, means of a pair of fin like bodies extending 

MOLE-OIUCKET, in Entomologj, the laterally Irom the shies of the head. 4 . 1 
Gryllotalpa vtdffans, tin oithoptcrous in- It rat htopoda, mat me bivalves, one of the 
sect, noted foi its r ipldlty in hurrowing.as shells being perfmated to allow a pedicle 
1 well as for its dest Mirth cues* In gardens, lo pass, by w hull thevnie anchored to rocks, 
j The female foims a nest of clay, about as 'I hey are without a special hi eat hing 01 mu 
I large as alien's c*gg, and deposits «n It nearly 5 Otmchtfeia, the otduniy bivalves, w hit |> 
1 V» eggs. In the pieservation of width it j have two purs of gills lor the aeration of 
Pikes the greatest care. Wherever a nest their blood 0 Tmurata, molluscs without 
Is situated, avenues and entrenchments , shells, enveloped in a gelatinous sac or 
suriound it; there are also numeions wind- 1 tunic with two orifices 
lng passages which lead to It, and the whole , MOLYB'Dl NU.M untdubdos , lead: Gr ), 

1 « environed bv a diLcli, which presents an 1 in Mmeralogv, 11 met, d, oblnmed ns an a-h- 
1 impassable harrier to most Insects At the eicy pouch r, w hit h, when fused, is white, 
appioach of winter, the mole ciic kcr« re- hntile, and vei \ refiactmv , its spec, gi i\ 
move their nests to n depth in the earth is about 8 (> It fotms two oxides .uul an 
sidllcleiit to prevent nny Injury from the j a< id, also a ttmdunaiiou with owgen, and 
fiost When the mild season returns, they J obtained bj raising (he sidpliiuet to ,1 led 
raise It in proportion to the advance of the heat In the air, the compound- of ihe lattei 
warm weather.and at last elevate It so near ; aie called molybdates The nativ e miIpIiuh 1, 
the surface as to permit the sun and air to whit h was considered to he an cue ot had, 
ac t on it The male has a chirp, or low jar- was originally called molj hdeiuim. 
ring liole, which may bo heard In the MOMENTUM (Lai), in M**i hamc s, Hie 
evening or night. effect which one body in mol urn 1- capable 

MO'LKCULK (a dim of moles, a mass : of produt mgou another it is numeric ally 
Led), a pat tide, In Chemistry. The term represented by the product obtained bv 
molecules ts applied to iho-o groups of multiph lug together the mass ami \ eloeiij 
matter which hold together during a MON 'A CHI KM (numachos, a monk, limn 

v ariety of transformations, although cadi monos, alone Gr.) Originally a monk was 
group is n chemical compound ; whilst the one who lived a Rolllary life; mid the tenn 
term atom In reserved for (hose pai tides was applicable to great numbers who in 
which have not hitherto been broken up, Egypt and Syria devoted themselves to 
i and which there Is 110 reason for supposing contemplation and piajer. When monks) 
ever will be broken up Thus we b peak of began to be assembled In convents, tho 
the molecules of oxide of iron, and of the solitaries were termed ascetics , or hermits ; . 1 

atoms of oxygen and Iron. In PhyslcB, and those who lived In community ctzno- 

molecule signifies the smallest conceivable bites, or associates The undent monks 1 
I particle of matter, without reference to Its renounced all temporal possessions, and 
chomlcal constitution supported themselves solely by the labour j 

MOLLUS'CA, MOLLUSCS' (molluscus, of their hands ; they practised fasting, but 
: soft : Lot.), In Zoology, an animal sub- In moderation. In later times, the obiter- j 
( kingdom, comprehending those wide li have vanees of asceticism assumed a different 1 
, soft bodies enclosed In a muscular skin, the character; worthless, and in many cases 1 
majority being protected by a shell. [See degrading, acts, were hut too often const- ] 

, Shull] All of them have gaugllated ner- dered to be highly meritorious. The monk | 
vous systems, with the ganglions or medul- was. In numerous In stances, one who fled 
bury masses dispersed more or less lrre- from the active and useful, though labor!- 1 
| gularly through the body They have a ous, duties of ordinary life; or who was over- , 

, heart, which generally consists of one ven- whelmed by the miseries, and terrified by 1 
1 trlcle and one auricle. Their blood Is white the dangers, of a disturbed and rude stale 1 
, or bluish. Botue of them breathe In air, of society. As transcribers and preservers I 1 
others in fresh or salt water. The marine of ancient authors, literature owes much to 
, molluscs have generally a heavy shell. Some some of the older orders. As landlords, 
are unisexual, others androgynous, and a the monasteries were generally not oppres- 1 
few dioecious. Some of the molluscs are slve. And, although monastic Institutions 
very tenacious of life, frequently, to all ap- gradually fell Into abuses which had a con- | 
pearsnee, retaining it after they are cut slderable share In bringing about the re- I 
•sunder. Borne are viviparous, while others ; formation, there were among their Inmates 
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I undoubtedly, many ox am pies of probity and 
1 virtue 

i MON 'AD ( monos , a unit: Or.), an atom 

wliu h iR incapable of division In Natural 
a name given to various minute 
, nrguiKms, some of whicli may be animal, 
a~ otlu rs are certainly vegetable. 

MON A DKLPH'IA (mono*, hingle : adel- 
phot, a brother: Or), in Botany, the six- 
teenth < lass of the Linmean system of 
p). mts, Imv mg the stamens united into one 
bndv bj the filaments 
MON AN'Dltl A onovos, single ; and anfr, 
a male Or j. In Botany, the first class in 
the IdiiiiHMii system of jilants, hating only 
one stamen oi male organ in each (lower 
MON'AltCIIY (monorchia from numoa, 
alone , and archu, I govern : Or ), a govern* 
nn lit in which the supreme autlnnity is 
\< d In a single pi rson Where themon- 
ii 1 1 h possesses an absolute power, the mon- 
iui in is termed absolute, w here the supreme 
power Is vii tu.ill) in the laws, though the 
uiaji st> of gov eminent and the administi.i- 
tion Is vested In a single person, it is a 
limited monarch) It is hnediturn, if the 
legil powet dt si t mis immediately from the 
puss s>,or to the next heir b> blood, as in 
(lie it Bi 1 1 m in ; decline, if thechoice depends 
upon all who enjoy the benefit of freedom, 
as was the case m Poland 
M ON 'A ST K BY dm mast Prion, from monn- 
zo, I live in solitude* Oi ), a convent, or 
establishment lor the reception of monks 
or nuns, and governed by different rules, 
molding to the different leguiations pro- 
*-< 1 1 bed by the founders Monasteries had 
tin ir oi igin in the deserts of Upper Egypt, 
when Anton), commonly called the Great, 
about the vear M05, collected a number of 
hermits, who, for the sake of enjoying, in 
society, the benefits of retirement from the 
w orld, built their huts near each other, and 
perfoimed their devotional exercises in 
nnnmoii, as the monks of Palestine did at 
a later period, and as those of Abyssinia do 
at the present da). The number of monas- 
ii ries was much diminished .it the time of 
the reformation, when the rich estates of 
i he establishments which were taken from 

< the monks and nuns, in Protestant states, 
were in part appropriated by the sovereign 

< to his own use, and in pail devoted to the 
founding and supporting of Institutions for 

1 the purposes of education In Catholic 
i oim tries, they retained their original con- 
1 stitutlon tifl the 18th century, but, from 
I the lulluence of the spirit of the age, they 
I sank in the public estimation, and were 
| either suppressed, or obliged, as the papal 
! power diminished, to submit to many re- 
I strictlons imposed on them by Catholic 
1 princes. 

i MON'DAY (moon-day), the second day of , 
the week, bo called from being anclcntl) 
Barred to the moon. 

MONETA 'HI I ( Lat ., from moneta, the I 
I mint), in Antiquity, officers of the mint 
amongst the Homans, who presided over 
the production of the coin. 

MON'EY ( moneta : Lat.), the poi table and 
standard equivalent for commodities, la- 
bour, and values transferred. It derives 
j Us name from having been coined in 


(tiratfurj). [monet 

am unt Home, at the temple of Juno Mo- 
Itirtn; and consists either of coins, paper 
| money, or moneys of account Among mo- 
1 dern rotnmenial nations, gold, silver, and 
! i opper are almost the only metals used for 
! this puiposc Paper money is called paper 
i urreniy, to distinguish It from specie, 
metallic currency, or cash ; it comprehends 
notes of hand, bills of exchange, cheques, 
Arc Moneys of account are imaginary mo- 
no) s, used onh In keeping accounts; such 
was the Kngli-.li pound until sovereigns 
weie coined When money is plentiful, 
with referenie to commodities and labour, 
they are said to he dear; but when com- 
modities and 1 ibour are plentiful in refer- 
ence to mono), they are said to be (heap : 
dearness and cheapness being merely re- 
lative terms Money is profitable to a 
country only by its circulation; for circula- 
tion causes it constantly to produce new 
portions of property; and, on this account, 
a small sum, in constant circulation, is 
of far more benefit to a country than the 
possession of the largest sums winch te- 
iii.iin locked up and do not change owners. 
The only trim means of permanently pre- 
venting a scarcity of money Is to improve 
the state of internal and domestic industry ; 
and theiropmioti iswholly destitute of foun- 
dation, who believe that n mere abundance 
of money is Midli lent to develope a lie'll thy 1 
state of domestic industry ; for money I 
docs not produce the goods, but follows | 
their production In the most ancient | 
times it is certain that all commerce was 
managed by w i> of barter There was 
always a necessity, however, for a sort of 
common measure, by which to estimate 
the value of commodities. The first inha- 
bitants of the earth were almost all shep- 
heids and liushundmeu : they therefore 
made that common measure to consist in 
a certain portion of their flocks, and any 
commodity wts Bald to be worth so mam 
sheep, oxen, &c. It was afterwards found 
more convenient to express the value of 
most commodities In bits of leather, which 
by their murks showed the number of 
beasts they were worth. This xvas the flist 
money, and the origin of all coins. Sliver 
money was not used at Home till the 485th 
year after the building of the citv : and 
gold was first coined in the year 647, dur- 
ing the consulship of Nero and Salluutor. 
Julius Csesar was the first whose head was 
stain tied upon money, by order of the se- 
nate The first coined money regularly 
luiuted, and properly so called, amongst the , 
Jews, was Issued in the time of Judas j 
Marcabams, who had leave given him by 
Antiochus Sidetes to coin money of his 
own in Judina. Payments, before this, had 
always been made by weight: hence the 
correspondence between sums of money, 
with them, and weights. Paper, as the 
representative of money, became, after 
some time, a necessity. If the metals were 
used exclusively, the sum required, even 
for a moderate payment, could be carried 
, only in a cart or wagon :— a thousand sove- 
| reigns exceed 21 lbs. troy lu weight. Be- 
| sides, their wear and tear would be very 
expensive. The currency of the United 
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! Kingdom, if entirely of gold, would 
| amount to at least GO millioiiH ; and allow- 
1 1 Ing J per rent for wear and tear and loss 
1 of coins, tho waste would be ] >>0,000/. per 
annum A pound iroj of I lie silver lift'd 
in coining contains 11 o/ a dwt puiesihci, 
and is coined Into si \ tv-six shilliiu'-. 

* This, with one short intermission, lias 
| been the fineness of theta her used in the 
mint since the conquest. The gold t ontalus 
11-iaths of its weight pure gold, and one 
pound tioy of it is coined into 40 74 
sovereigns; that is, into 4<>Z ns nw [See 
the most important coins, under then dif- 
ferent names ] 

MON'ITOR (an adviser : J,nt ), in Zoology, 
a genus of large lizards, which have teeth 
j in both jaws, and none on the palate ; most 
of them have the tail conipiessed lateialh 
1 They derive then name from a popular In - 
1 lief that tliey gi\e warning of the appro ic h 
I of crocodiles, bv making a kind o| whist- 
i ling noise. They live neat water in the lint 
1 parts of tlieold world That wbu li in It ildts 
1 the neighbourhood of t he* Nile* is figured ‘ 
i amongst Egj pt mu lileroglj pine s Tin 
I remains of species Him li laigei thauanv | 
I now* existing have been disc o\ tied in \a- 
! I ilous parts ot Europe 

MONMTORY IRIPTJSRS t iiwnitoriii *., 
warning: Lat ), lettc*is of w lining and ad- 
monition sent from an ecclesiastical judge, 
upon information ol scandal-, and aims, 
w ithin the cogni/.aiu c* of Ids court. 

MONK {mown /ms Oi ), the lnemhei ot 
a religious sot let \, who dwells in a inona— 
eery, under a vow of observing the rules oi 
tho order to which he belongs 
MON'KKY (a dun ot won, man . Nnr 1, 
the name given to a tribe of quadrumanou-, 
animals, comingaltei tin* apc*sand baboon*- 
They are for tin* uiostp.ul dist nigiiisbc'd b\ 

I having cheek pouches for the tcmpmaiv 
I lecepthm of their food, a long nm-tulai 
t ill, and callosities at the side of it Tbev 
Inhabit foiesU ill piodigimts nninbei*-, and 
i though mischievous and till In, their man- 
ners me not without inteiest The\ have 
hands like man, and can wal k on two legs, 
but they are callable of no efTorts bevond 
what are suggested bj the necemt ties of the* 
moment. The\ are nfTec tlonate to their 
young, and often exhibit great s*igac*liv 
! Most of the species are gre^^rious, assoc lat- 
i ing in large t roops ; but each troop is inva- 
riably formed of the same species. They 
throw missiles with great dexterity, and 
live on vegetables. [See 1’iumatks, quad- 
rum an a, Aprs, Baboons] 

MONKS'HOOD, in Botany, a jiolscmous 
1 plant bearing a fine blue flower. 1 1 belongs 
‘ to the genua Aconitum, amongst the Rnnun- 
| enlacetr. 

! MON'OOHORD (monochordos, with but 
! one string: Or.), a musical instrument, 
j originally having but one string, as Its 
name Imports; but it iH now general I \ 
constructed with two. By means of it the 
< musician is better enabled to try the pro- 
1 portions of sounds and intervals, and judge 
of the harmony of two tempered notes 
MONOOHROMAT'IO ( monnchi oinatos , of 
i but one colour: Or.), in Optics, presenting 
i rays of light of one colour only 


MON'OOHROMB ( motiochiomos , of hill ' i 
one colour* (Sr ), an ancient mode of pann- 
ing, in which only one colour was used. I 
Most of the existing examples of it are on , j 
terracotta ' j 

MONOCOTYLEDON (monos, single; nnd 
kotnledon, a cup-shaped hollow ; Or ). [See j 
Diroi'yi.ruox 1 

MONOO'W I. ITS {monos, single: Or ; and 
or it In s, cti eve Lat), the name formeilj 
gnc*n lo a genus of Kntomostraca , small 
crustac* m-, inunals, living in water. 

MON'ODON (momts, single; and odons,n 
tooth Or.), a mamimilian genus, rc*pte- , 
senta'd by the tSca-unironi, oi Narwhal, it 
cetaceous animal, living in the northern I 
sei«\ihe male of which has a reniarkablo 1 
tu*«l oi hoi n, from si\ to ten feet long, pro* i 
je< ting fiom its upper jaw. There is also a 1 
sim miicI i mliinent ii v tusk; in the female 
both disks are rudimentary. The aiiim il ■ 
is usu illy from 1(> to 20 feet in length, and, 
unlike c*vc’ij other specie's of whale, it has 
no leelh properly so called ( 

MONtK'CI \ t monos, single* ; mkos, house*- - 
bold Or), in Bot cm, the twenty-first cla-- 
of the Limncmi sxstem, comprehending [ 
those* pi mts whh li havestanieiis and pistils J 
in different flowers in the* same* Individual 
MONOG'AMY imonoginiiia: from monos, 
single , ami qamos, marriage • Or), the stale 
or condlnoii of those who have nevei had 
liioic* th.m one wife , 

MON'ORRAM (mono*, single ; and gram 
x ma , a Ic tier. Or), In Arch, nolog), a e liar.u 
j ter or c ipber composed of one oi moie le i i I 
ters iniei wov’c*n, be'iug an abbreviation <>l ,i > < 
name . am tentlj use d as a seal, badge, hi m 1 
,1m* Printers, engiaveis, &c , formeilv 
made use of monograms to distinguish 
tlie'ii pi , nine l mils 

MON'ORR VPil (monos, single; and gm j 
7 >/rf, u writing (Si ), a tuatiscon a single* I 
subiect in life i at urc* or sc letice. 1 

MOMX1YVIA {monos, single; and gimp, 
n fe*male Oi ), In Rotauj , the flist order in I 
e*u*h «>f the* llrst t lilt lc*c*n c lasses in the Lin- j 
mean system, comptchctiding plants that 
have onlvone pistil or stigma m a flowed 
MONOLJTH'IO (inonolitho* : from monos, I 
single* , and Itllios, n stone • Or.), consisting ! 
ot a single stone Some striking specimens I 
of monolithic temple's have been found In 
Egypt, and bear testimony to the wonder- , 
ful progress which mee li.iuic nl knowledge l 
bad made among that ancient people 
MON'OEOUUE nnonologut • from monos, 
single ; nnd logos, a disc ourse : Or.), or so- 
liloquy, a dramatic scene', in which a per- 
son appeals alone on the stage and solilo- 
quizes 

MONOM A'NIA (monos, single; and manta , 
madness: Or), the name given, by some 
physicians, to that form of mania in which 
the mind of the patient is so absorbed by 
one idea, that with reference to it he la 
mad, although sane on every other subject. 
Those who devote themselves too much to 
one study or pursuit are liable to have their 
intellect weakened regarding it. 

MONO'MIAL (monos, single: Or. ; And 
nomen, a name : Lai.), in Algebra, a root or 
quantity which has but one name ; that is 
consists of only one member. 
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I MONOPET'ALOUS (monos, single; and 
I petition, a leaf Gr), in Botany, an epithet 
I applied to Unwell that have only otic petal 
or flower-leaf 

I MONOPirYLhOlTB (monos, single, and 
i ptmUon, a leal Gr ), in Botany, having hut 
l one leaf. 

j MONOPH'TKITE (mmophvsitps • from 
I monos, single , and phusis, nature . Gi ), 
one who maintains that Jesus Christ had 
hut one nature, or that the human and the 
divine nature were so united as to form one 
n it uro only This doctrine was first pro- 
mulgated hv Eutjihes an abbot at Constan- 
tinople, about A.u 4 is , but It was con- 
demned as heretical, and he wa* cast out of 
the chur< h 

MONOP'OLY ( monopolist * from monos, 
alone ; and pdleo, 1 sell : G * ), an exclusive 
1 i«ht, secured to ono or more persons, to 
carry on some branch of trnde or tnanufae- 
I tore, obtained cither by purchasing all the 
j at tides in the market, or by a license from 
the government The monopolies most 
I frequently granted in fonner times were 
the right of finding to certain foreign 
i onntries, the t ight of importing orexpoit- 
.ug eertaln articles, and that of exert islng 
ptrtieular arts or trades This at length 
became an enormous grievance, and was 
ibollshed In 1024 by an act of Parliament, 
c onnmmly called the Patent Act of James l 
i I ts pi ovislons extended to all private mo- 
nopolies, but did not prevent the crown 
i fiom granting pate nts for new intentions 
I MONOPOI/Y LOG BE (monos, alone, polos, 
many , and lottos, a discourse Gr.), an en- 
I tiitaimnent in winch a single performer 
I sust ilns mam c b ir<ic lers 
I MONOTII A I/AM0US ( monos, single ; and 
tlinhiwos, a c liamber Gr), in Cotichology, 
mie-c hambered , that K, when the chamber 
I ol flic shell is not divided byapaitltion 
| MONOTIPKIBM (monos, single; and 
I 77ic*c)s, God* Gr), the doctrine or belief ol 
i be existemic of one (bid onl\ . opposed 
| i o polytheism, or the belief in a plurality of 
Cods. Many of the incest enlightened of Iho 
i heathens wete monotheists 

MONOTIPKLITKS (nnmothilPtiu • from 
j monos, single ; and tlielo, T will • Gr.), he- 
; rc ties who, while the\ avoided tho error of 
Kilty dies, and admitted two natures in 
1 Chilst, asserted that the divine liatme so 
i piedoiulnated ns to leave tiie liuman no 
aetioii or efficacy, and therefoie no povvei 
i of volition, and consequently that there 
was but one will In Christ This doc ti Inc*, 
which wa* condemned as a heresy, district- 
ed the church In the seventh centuty 

MONOT'ONY (monotonia . from monos, 
single ; and tunas, n tone : G) ), in lthetorlc, 
a sameness of sound, or the* utterance of 
successive syllable* at one unvaried pitch, 
without Inflection or cadence. 

MONOTRE'M AT A (monos, single; trmna, 
a perforation • Gr), a group of mammalia, 
so named from their having only a single 
vent, as In the ormthorhy n chits and 
echidna 

MONSOO'NS (mousovi : Ai ah ), periodical 
.Muds in the Indian Ocean, that blow one 
half of the veur fioin the same quarter or 
point of the* compass, and tin* other half 
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from the opposite. The change of tho winds, 
or the breaking up of the monsoons, a* it is 
called, is accompanied by storms and hurri- 
canes. The points aud times of shifting are 
different in different parts of the ocean. 
The monsoons which prevail in the Bast 
Indies are called trade winds; and so are 
the winds which blow the whole year from 
the same point, as the winds within the 
tropics on the Atlantic. 

MON'STElt (monstrum : Lot.), In Physio- 
logy , any creature whose formation deviates 
in some remarkable wav from what Is natu- 
lal to the spec ies ; souu times in a malfor- 
mation of the whole or some portion of the 
body, and sometimes in the presence of or- 
gans or part* not necessary to it. 

MONTAN ISTS, heretics in the Bccond 
centurv They were followers of Montanus, 
who pretended to Inspiration, and declared 
himself the Paraclete, or Comforter, pro- 
mised to the apostles. The doctrines of 
this sect were similar to those of the 
gnostics. They practised great austerities ; 
and believed in the possibility of advanc- 
ing lunu the obvious and literal inter 
pretatlon of tlie word of God to a Btate of 
interior and spiritual knowledge, coim Ident 
with a participation even of the divine na- 
tuie. 

MON'TEM (a mountain : Lut.), a singular 
i u* tom long observid at Eton on Whit 
Tuesday, every third vear The scholars of 
t lie college, who were arrayed in fancy 
ill esses, niarclu d In procession to a tumu 
lus. near the Bath Road (ad montem), wheie 
their captain (tlie best scholar) recited a 
passage from some ancient author They 
then dispersed in various directions to col- 
lect money for salt, as It was called, from all 
passengers, not allowing anyone to pa«s 
wit liout contributing something. The 
money thus collected, which usually 
amounted to several hundred pounds, vv,i* 
given to the captain, to enable him to take 
up his residence at one of the universities 
The royal family generally attended the 
ceremony. It was abolished In 1843 j 

MONTH (nionath, from mond, tlie moon * 
Got.), in Chronology, tho twelfth part of a 
year, otherwise called a calendar month, to 1 
distinguish it from the astronomical.wliirh | 
is either solar or lunar. [Bee Lunar Month, 1 
<fci ] The llomaiiB used lunar months, mak- 
ing them alternately of 29 and 30 dayB , aud 
they marked the days of each month by 
t li i ee terms, viz calends, nones, and ides A | 
ciiul or common month consists of a certain 
number of d lys. according to tlie laws aud 
i ustoms of the different countries in which 
it is used; either having no regard to the 
solar or lunar month, as those of the Egyp- 
tians in their equal year, of the Romans in ! 
the year of Romulus, <fec., or coming pretty | 
near to tho solar astronomical month, as 
the Julian.— There are twelve solar months 
and thirteen lunar months in tho year. In 
popular language, foil i weeks are called a 
month, that space of time boiug nearly tho 
length of the lunar month. 

MONTMA ItTRlTE, lu Mineralogy, a , 
compound of the sulphate and carbonate of j 
lime, existing a* a mineral of a yellowish 
colour, found at Montmartre, near Paris. [ 
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MONTFMENT (nionumentuvi : Lat.), In nearest. tons : her mean distance being estl- I 
Araiiterture, a building or erection of any nmted nt about 237,000 miles. Her diameter ! 
I kind, destined to commemorate the achieve* is about 2182 miles, and her volume the i 
i merits of the person who raised it, or for ]-49th of that of the earth. Rhe has no i 
whom It was raised ; as a triumphal arch, atmosphere, or at least none of sufficient 
a mausoleum, a pyramid, a pillar, a tomb, density to refract the rays of light as they 
&e - — The Monument, so called among pass through It, and hence there Is no I 
us. Is a magnificent pillar, erected to pro- watpr on her surface ; consequently she can 
serve the memorv of the great conflagra- have no animals like those on our planet, 1 
tlon of the city of London, In 1666, on the no vegetation, nor any change of seasons 
1 spot where the Are began It Is of Port- We have no means of knowing whether or | 

! l ftl >d stone, of the Doric order, and fluted , not Bhe 1 b composed of the same materials 1 
Is 202 feet high, and 15 feet in diameter; as our enrth Her sidereal or peilodical 1 
stands on a pedestal 40 feet high and 21 motion on her own axis is performed In 27 
feet square, the front being enriched with d.»v- 7 hours 43 minutes and 11 seconds; I 
curious emblems In ba^o rchevo ; and has lui 'ynadical motion, or her motion in her i 
i within its shaft a spiral stair of black ormt round the earth, In 29 davs 12 hours 
1 marble of 845 steps. It was begun In 1671, 44 in inntes 3 seconds ; the former Is called ' 

I but was not completed till 1077; stone the periodical, and the latter the synodical , 

! nelng scarce, and the restoration of London month [See Lunation ] But since the ; 
j and its cathedral swallowing up the pro- motion about her axis Is equable and uni- 1 
diice of the quarries If was at first used form, and that about the enrth, or common 
! I b> the members of the Itoyal Society for centre of gravity. Is unequal and Irregular, 

I i astronomical purposes, bnt was abandoned as being performed lnanelllpsls.lt mu^t 

i on account of Its rihuttiovs being too great follow that preelselj the same part of the i 
jj lor the nicety required In fheli observa- moon’s surface cannot bp turned constantly 
l| tlons The great flic of London covered to the earth; and this is confirmed by the , 
, 4'?6 acres with its ruins. It de<-rin\ed so telescope, through which we often observe ! 

churches, including Rt r.iuPs; al-o the a little gore or segment on the eastern and |l 
[ Of tv gates, the Itoyal Dvdinnge Custom western limbs appear and disappear j 
I House, Guildhall, and many oilier public turns, ns If her body llbrated to and fm; 

I I buildings, besides 2oo vtieefs eontamlng which, therefore, occasioned this phoneme- ’ 
j 13,200 houses The nugliboui hood of Lon- non to he called her lihratum [Ree Libka- 1 

don Bridge has long been remarkable for tion 1 With regard to the moon’s surface, i 
j' the number nml magnitude of the fires It that she 1 h nearly covered with hills and 1 
1 1 lias witnessed. In one, which took place mountains is demonstrable from the line 
I I at Its southern cxtrernltv. In the reign of which hounds the light, nml dark parts not ] 
King John, 3000 persons are said to have being an even regular curve, as It would ho 
I perished In the river, while attempting to upon a smooth spherical surface, but in e- 
I escape from the < onflngrntlon In 1704. at gular and full of Indentations. We observe 1 
Wapping, 630 homes, and an East India many small spots Interspersed all over the , , 
warehouse containing 35.000 b,.urs of salt- bright part, some having their dark sides I 
petre, were consumed, the loss hr lng estf- next the sun, and their opposite sides vei \ 
mated at a million sterling But Mils has bright, and circular; these arc deep hollows, 
been far exceeded by the dosti notion of two of which, near her upper part, are verv , 
property consequent on the fire which . remarkable, and may he plainly seen when ■ 

: broke out on the 22nd of .Tune, lfiBi, In the moon Is about, four or five days old. 1 
■which it Is supposed that. Including both The depth of these lunar cavities prodl- I 
J buildings and merchandise, the 1 o«-h glously exceeds the height of the monn- i 
] amounted to between two and three mil- tains, and consequently the surface of the 
Hons! moon has but Ilf tie resemblance to that of 

I MOOD (motive, a manner; Lat), some- the earth. The two eminences on the 
times written mode. In Giammnr, the me- southern Hmh, which have been named 
! thod of forming a verb, or the mariner In Leibnitz and Dor/et, are about 26,000 feet 
1 which a verb Is Inflected, so as to express high. The various appearances which the 
the nature of our conception of an event moon periodically presents in the diffe* 
or fact, whether as certain, contingent, rent portions of her revolution are termed 
possible, Ac. phase*, and srise from the different posl- 

MOON (mond: Ger ; from mfni: Or.), In tlons which her opaque mass assumes In 
Astronomv.a secondary planet, the satellite relation to the sun and the earth. When 
of the earth, whose borrowed light Is re- the moon Is between the sun and the earth 
fleeted to the earth, and serves at times to (In which case the sun and moon are said 
i dispel the darkness of night,. The moon lobe In conjunction), she presents her un- 
I and the earth are acted upon hy the sun as Illumined side to us, and we can see no- 
one body, and each moves round their com- thing of her. In this state it is said to be 
1 mon centre of gravity. Like the other new moon. Pour daj s after the time of 
j heavenly bodies, the moon dully alters her new moon, a portion of the Illumined sur- 
! apparent position among the fixed stars, face Is seen In the shape of a sickle, with 
j , and, in the course of a month, appears to the horns towards the sun. After about 
: j mako a complete revolution round the eight days, we perceive a bright semlcir- 
| heavens, from west to enst, while, at the » ular disk; In this state, the moon is said 
, same time, she has, like the flxpd stars, an to be In her first quarter The moon then 
apparent dally motion from enst to west. a «s limps more and more of a circular figure, 

| Of all the heavenly bodies, the moon is the t until about fifteen dajs after the time of 
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! now moon, when she la directly opposite 
I the sun, and presents a complete circular 
disk ; this is the full moon. From the time 
of full moon, the illuminated portion de- 
ceases with each successive day, on the 
tide most, distant from the sun, gradually 
assuming the sickle sli.ii»e, with the horns, 
liowe\ ei , turned from the sun In summer, 
the lull moons are low , and their -lay .iho\e 
the horizon short , in wintu, the conlraiy 
The inhabitants of the pdai legimis m u*r 
see the full moon in summer, hut in tho 
w Intel , before, at, and after full, bln. appears 
to them continuously for fouiteen ol our 
dav s and nlghtB Tiius they have ( (instant 
moonlight during half the winter, while tin 
sun is absent, and lose the moon only from 
the third to the first quarter, whon she gives 
litLle or no light It has been demoirstrated, 
by means of delicate thermometers, that 
l he moon ladlates a small degree of heat. 
The new mooiis.or first dajs of every month, 
were kept as festivals amongst the Jews; 
and the) were celebrated with the sound of 
uumpeis, entertainments, and sacrifice 
Win n the moon wmh at full, it w'as con- 
Hdcied b\ the Spartans a favourable time 
ioi an) iindct takings, and no motive could 
indue e them, when it was not so, to enter 
upon any expedition, march an army, or 
a Mack an eneni).— The moon was supposed, 
both b> Creeks and ltomaus, to pteside 
ovei childbirth. 

MOONSTONE, In Mineralogy, a variety 
of A dulmia, of a jellowlsh-whlte or green- 
ish-white colour, and somewdiat Iridescent, 
it is found massive and cry stallizecl, and 
is sometimes cut into ring and biooeh 
‘•tones 

M()<) It (Mauiut: Lai.; from muuroi, 
dark. (Jr.), a uativo of the northern coisL 
of A trim, called h) the Homans Maui damn, 
whic li compteheuded the pi esc nt couutues 
of Mot oc c'o, Algiers, Tunis, &c. — Moon 
(iHoci.muil. Tcut.), a tiact of laud without 
trees, usually oven un w ith heath, ifixe ept 
rocky soils, moors are generally the least 
fitted for cultivation; the) nia), however, 
be greiitl) Improved by draiuing. 

MOOH'-COCK, or Block Grouse, tho Tctrao 
ttitnx of ornithologists. The male has a 
forked tail, spotted with white underneath. 

1 It is a native of England, hut very rare ; in 
Scotland it is mote abundant. The male is 
of a very deep iron gtey, hut the female is 
variegated with transverse lines of hhuk. 

MOOR'INGS, the anchors, chains, &c\, 
laidathwHiL the hoitom of a liver or hat- 
boui to hold a slap. 

, MOOIt'KTONE, ft species of Grande. 

, MOOSE DKKR. [See EbK.] 

MOOT'-CASE.or MOOT-POINT(mofirtn, to 
treat of : Sax.), an unsettled point, a ques 
1 tlon to be mooted or debated. 

MOHA'INE, the stony detrituB found at 
the ends and aloug the edges of glaciers. 
[See Glaciers ] 

MORALTTLES,akind of allegorical plays, 
which were formerly very common, and 
consisted in moral discouisen praising vir- 
tue and condemning vice. They weie occa- i 
sumally exhibited as late as t lie reign of 
Ueniy VIII, and, after various modidca- 1 
.ions, assumed the form of tho masque. 


which became a favourite entertainment at 
the court of Elizabeth and her successor. 

MORA'VIANS, a sect of Christians which 
sprang up in Moravia and Bohemia, about 
the year 1407. They seem to have formed a 
,]>oitnm of that considerable body of per- 
i sons who were already professing the doc- 
| trines of tho reformation, in Bohemia, when 
, Lutlic ‘1 began to preach. From the original 
■ seat of their dot trine, they nre sometimes 
called Motavtans ; and from a settlement 
: made in Upper Lusatia, they are generally 
I knowoi, oq the c ouliueut, by the name cf 
i IhruhtUUr* Some persecuted bielhren, 
having emigrated from Moravia, were re- 
ceived by Nicholas Lewis, count of Ziuzen- 
doii, on whose estate they built a town. 
The ground allotted to them for this pur- 
pose was on the side of a bill ealled Uutberg, 
or WatcMnll, whence they took occasion 
to call their new settlement Hemhut, ‘The 
watch of the Lord/ The United Brethren 
are much attached to instrumental as well 
as vocal music; celebrate agapaa or love- 
feasts; and cast lots, to discover the will 
of the Lord. These people live in emumu 
nities, and provide for their poor, but d<> 
not make a common stock of their property 
They wear a plain, uniform dress, and are 
extiemely methodical m all their concerns 

MOll'BID ( morbidus , diseased : Lat ), 
among physicians, signifies unhealthy cu 
conupt, a term applied eithei *o an un 
sound constitution, or to those parts or 
humours that u»e diseased. 

MORBIDEZ'ZA ( Itul ), a painter’s term, 
expressing that peculiar appearance of 
BuitncsB and flexibility in the representa- 
tion of the skin which we see in natuie 
Titian and Correggio may lie referred to as 
highly successful in muibtdczza. 

MOlt'DANT (mouico, I bite into; Lat), 
in dyeing and calico priuliug, a substance 
which has a chemical nfllu it y for both the 
colouring matter and the cloth to be dyed, 
and is, as it were, a bond of union between 
them. When that which has to he dyed 
has little or no attraction for the matter on 
which the colour depends, so is not to ho 
capable either of abstracting it from Its 
solvent, or of retaining it with such tena- 
city as to form a permanent dye, then some 
intermediate substance is used, which is 
capable of uniting them ; such a substance 
is called a mordant. {Sometimes the inoi- 
dant modifies the colour; and the colours 
nupaited by some dye-stuffs depend on the 
mordants with winch they are associated. 
Of all the bases, those which succeed best 
as mordants are alumina, tin, and oxide of 
iron. 

MOR'EL (r norchel: Ger.), the Morchella 
esculenta, one of the few fungi, found in 
this country, which may be eaten with 
safety. It lias a hollow stalk, an Inch or 
two high, and a yellowish or greyish ribbed 
head two or three inches deep. 

MORES'QUK (/V.), ornamental painting, 
in which ioiiage, fruits, flowers, dec., are 
combined, without the introduction of the 
human tlguie or that of animals. It w»« 
much used by the Moors, but was not In 
vented by them. It originated among the 
Mahometans fumi necessity; since their 
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, j religion forbids them to represent any 
I living creature; lienee their ornaments 
I eonslst of foliage, geometrical figures, and 
I texts of the Koran 

| MORGAN AT'IC MXlt'RIAGE, a form of 
marriage whien frequently takes place 
l amongst the princes of Germany when they 
1 wed women of lower rank than themselves 
In tiie ceietnonj the left hand is given, and 
' though the marriage is looked upon .is legal 
I and tin* chlldt on legitimate, yet they are not 
entitled to sm ceed to the dignities and es- 
| tates of their failure. It would seem to 
i correspond with the menitin of the ancient 
J Romans The revival of it in modem 
J | times arose from the absence of a law of 
I i primogeniluie in nearly all the llefs of tin 
I II oly Roman Empire, and as this led to an 
I inconvenient division of territories, this 
j | remedy of morganatic marriages was adopt- 
' ! ed, or matrnnoma ml legem vungunatn am 
[J f ovtiarta , as they wue termed in Not Hi 
I Italy, long heforo they came Into use in 
i Germany. The origin of the wind morga- 
natic is doubtful 

MOlt'MONS, the name assumed bv a new 
sect of religionists in the United States of j 
America, and derived from the book on 
' which their creed is founded. The orlgl- 
n it or of tills sec t was a person called Joseph 
, Smith, who pretended to have had n divine 
i ii volition He declared that, being be- 
I wlldered as to the < holt e of a lcllglon, he 
■ was told that all those already existing 
were false, that the North American In- 
dians were a remnant of Israel; and that, 
before they hail fallen off from the faith, 
a priest and prophet named Mormon had, 
bv direction of the Deity, drawn up an 
abstract of their national records and re- 
l llgious opinions, and buried It, but that be 
himself was 6 elci ted to recover and publish 
It to the world He was told, as he pre- 
tended, that it contained many prophecies 
1 relating to these ‘latter days,* and would 
{ give Instructions as to the ‘gathering of 
! the saints’ into a temporal and spiritual 
kingdom, preparatory to the second roin- 
1 lug of the Messiah, which was at hand 
I Il< asserted that he found a box that con- 
j tamed a number o t plat* s which resembled 
gold, and were engraved with Egyptian cha- 
1 ratters; and along with it the Urim and 
1 ' Thnmmim , in the shape of divining crystals, 
by means of which ho was to decipher the 
lieu actors. It is asserted that the plates 
were seen by eloren persons; hut all of 
them, except three, members of Smith's 
family, or his neighbours The onlv docu- 
! ment exhibited as a confirmation of these 
assertions contained a mixture of Greek, 

1 Hebrew, and Roman letters, with crosses 
and flourishes, and a Mexican calendar 
given by Humboldt, hut altered to prevent 
J Its being recognised Ills view s met with 
I no sympathy from the mass of the people, 
t who had recourse to violent means in order 
to ext< rmln ate Ills followers. Tet, in spite 
of two bitter persecutions, accompanied by 
| 1 murder, robbery, and arson, and two cxpul- 
I shuts from flourishing settlements, In the 
| rourse of twenty years tin* number of Him 
I adherents to this faith has Increased to up- 
I wards of 300,000 persons, of whom a large 


number are now settled In the territory 
called Deseret or Utah. The Mormons allow , 
polygamy, permit a very lax system of mo- 
rality, and are ruled wilh great severity by 
t heir leaders ; desertion from their rank s Is 
considered a very serious crime, and Is pun 
i-lied with the utmost rigour. Those who 
join them suffei the greatest privations in 
their journey to the settlement. 

MOROC'CO (maroquin • Fr.), a fine kind 
of leather, prepared from the skin of the 
goat, oiigiually brought from the Levant 
and the Harlan v States, hut now manufac- 
tured in inosL other countries 
i MOROXY'LIO A 'Cl I), In Chemistry, an 
j a< id found, comhim il with lime, in the 
] buk of the Motus alba, or white mulberry- 
. G<e. 

MOR'UTTIA {Moj'ht as, the god of sleep). 

In Chemistry, an alkaloid extracted from 
opium, of which It < oiistitutcs the nan otic 
pnnclple With a< ids, it forms a i ln>-s of 
'salts, like the vegi table alkalis It arts 
with great energy on the animal economy 
I It consists of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 

! and nitrogen 

MORI’HOI/OGY (morphf, shape ; and 
/»(/<»#, a desi rlpliou : Or.), that division of 
. botany which ttents of the metamorphoses 
I of organs Notwithstanding the different 
’appearance of the organs of plants, they 
1 seem to lie modifications of leaves serving 
different purposes The leaf !h taken as the 
lepresentatlve of all, since, when anv came 
lnterfeies with development, tlicn Is a 
tendency’ to assume itsorganizatinn Herm 
it is attlrmcd that tin scale of a leaf-hud K 
a rudimentary leaf , the petal, a leaf dim! 
nlshtd lu hi/e, and thinned or i oloured, or 
both ; the stamen, a leaf of yylileh the 
petiole Ik represented by the filament; and 
so on. These ideas have i eased to he merely 
speculative , for the organs of plants, ti seed 
from their earliest condition, through all 
their modifications, up to complete develop- 
ment, have been found to he onlv devla 
1 tlotis from a common type subsequent to 
the first stage of then grow tli 

MOR'KJK- DANCE < niohrmch , Moorish: 

1 Oer ), a dance derived from the Moriseoes lit 
j Spain, winch was formerly (lanced at May- 
I games, revels, &e , hi England, and an lnii- 
lation of which, under the same name, is 
still occasionally prai i ised by young men in 
a peculiar costume During the relgiiB of . i 
Henry the VI I. and VIII it was a principal 
feature lu the* popular festivals Hells were I 
I attached to the feet, of the performers, and i 
| their skill consisted in produc lug from them ! 

something like n concord i 

I MOUSE (mar, tho sea; and me, a hoi so: i 
| Goth), the Sra-hoiar or Walrus, the Titche- i 
chits rosmarnn of ’zoologists, an animal of the 1 i 
Phocadt p, or seal family, which sometimes 1 
grows to the length of 18 feet It lias two 
large tusks projei ting from the upper jaw 
Morses are gregarious, hut shy, and veiv 
fierce when attacked. They inhabit tho 
shore’s of Hplt7hergen, Hudson’s Bay, and 
other plaeeH in high northern latitudes. 

MORTALITY (mortxihtas • Lot), RILLS 
OK, legisters of the number of deaths or 
burials In any p.an*h ordlstilct. They were 
i established in England by Lrrd Cromwell, 
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tin* king’s vicegerent In ecclesiastical mat poratlon, or fraternity, and their succes- ] 
tern, in 1538 ; and were adopted in Loudon Bora. Lands alienated in mortmain never 
in 1592, hut they were not kept regularly revert to the donor, or to a common use, 

| thoro till the plague iiad made great rava- on which account by such alienation the 
ges; and they weie continued, from the lords «C the soil lost their escheats, and 
facilities they afford for ascertaining the many services that were formerly due to 
precise date of the lurth or death of iiulivl- them : for bodies politic never die, nor can , 

, duals, and for the information they furnlHh they perform personal service, or commit , 

1 respecting the l.ite of human mortality treason or felony. Many statutes were 
i The registration of deaths is now effected, pissed to restrict alienations to religious > 
under recent Acts of Parliament, upon a persons and houses, and various devices 
regular system throughout the kingdom were formed for the purpose of eludliur 
MORTAR (viorstr ■ tor i, a short piece of them. Alienations to charitable UBes are 
'ordnance, thick and wide, employed for exempted from the statute of mortmain, 1 
throwing shells, bombs, carcasses, &c. The but they are subjected to certain forum ami 
use of mortars is supposed to be older than conditions The tendency bo generally ex- 
ib.it of cannon, as ihey were employed m hlbited in former times, by weak-minded 
i be wars in I Laly to throw balls of red-hot persons at die point of death, to give up as 
ii mi and st onus long befoie the Invention tnucli as possible of what they could no 

' of bombs Mom Ait, a piep.uation of longer enjoy, to monasteries, Ac., caused a , 

| 'line and md mixed up w idi water, which vast quantity of land to be taken from the 
, serves as a renierit, and is used by masons general uses of society, and to bp abut up j 
md hri< klayeis in buildings Rionellmcis ineti ievably among the possessions of I 
piefeiable to that which Is made from religious house's. 

eh. ilk, and river sand is belter than pit m MORTUARY {mortuanui, pertaining to 
ro id sand — In pharmacy, a vessel made the dead • Lat ), in Law, a ft*e paid in gome* , 
of it on, stom ware, At , and sometimes, for places to the incumbent of a parish on the 
i lieintcal purposes, of agate, flint, porphy rv, death of a parishioner, it arose from an an- 
sucl.Ae. It is used tor pulverizing, mixing, « lent custom of presenting the priest with ! 

1 ot ill -.soiv mg, by me uih of a pr>4fr I some cliattel of the deceased or its value, | 

MORTi.At.K ( vmri , dt id , and gain, a under tin* Saxon name of vml shot. 1 

, pledge Fr), in Law, the conveyance or MO'llPM (next*, in M* ellcine, an exeres- | 

I iiaiisler of a leal or personal estate as ccnce on t lie* skin icsetnhliug a mulberry. I 
-ecurity for the payment of money, on Hit* MO'K US (the mulberry tiee: 7.nf),inBo- I 
umditioii that if the money shall be paid (any, a genus of 1 1 nits, nat. orel Aloracew, 

<n iiudii.g to the contiaet, tlie tiansfer shall consisting of diffeient species of mulberry ' 
be v old, oi that tlie estate sliall be conveyed frees, some of which are cultivated for their . 
b.u k to the owner The creditor, who holds fruit, and olheis for the sake of their 
the estate mi ordmg to the condition of the leaves, which foim the food of the silk- 
dt*ed, is called tlie mortgagee, hut the mart- wotin. [Ree MUMintltY.] 
gagot, who is the person tli.it makes the MOSA'IO (matt seion : Or), or MOSAIC 
mortgage, generally Keeps possession of tlie WORK, small r« « tangular fragments of 
land till failure is made in the pay meat of tlie gla*s, marble, pre e ions atones, Ac , of va- 
mortgage-money , altliougli tlie mortgagee i ions colours, ai d cemented on a ground of 
enters for nonpayment, tlie mortgagor is stucco, in sue li a manner as to imitate tlie 
en l It led to the equity of rcdeinjition, that Is, , tints and gradations of painting. It having 
h i' a l ight to redeem ; and the* mottgage is been found that the works of Raphael and 
, i bus redeemable as long as the* relation of , othe*r great masters suffered very seriously, 

1 d- bjor and creditor subsists between the I in St Peter’s at Rome, from damp, they hay e 
parties, ami for twenty years after the last been imitated In mosaic work with wondei- i 
acknowledgment of that rel.tion by the ! ful skill; and the copies having been 1 
moitgagee, unless tin* right be foreclosed , placed in that church, the originals were 
Ilya de< roe of the* court ot Chancery, or un- | i emoved to other localities more favourable j 
1 less the estate has bee n sold under powers j to their preservation Tlie art was prao- j 
i in. lained in tlie mo? t gage I tlsed with considerable success by tlie an ' 

MORTIFICATION (morhficatio • fiom dents ; and some of their productions si ill I 

I vioituus , dead , and facto, l make : Lat ), in excite our admiration Mosaic, pertain- 

i Modicino and Rurgery, the death of one ing to Moses, the leader of the Israelites; : 
pai t of the body while the rest continues as the Mosaic law, Ac. ii 

alive, and often in a Bound state. Mortill- MORA'IC OOLI) (same deriv.), tlie Aumm \ ! 

I I ation is called pan#) cue and vjihatehu t.vvlien ntusirum of the old chemists, Is a blsuiphu- j 
oi ( urring tu soft or fleshy pails, as in the ret of tin, hut the composition now eal led 

| stomach or tlie limbs ; and canes when In a mosaic gold, or ormolu, is a yellow alloy of i 
'bone, as in the spine, tlie skull, the teeth, copper, 7lnc, and gold. , , 

, A' MOS'CH UR (wosc/ws • (Jr.). [Ree MUBK.] 1 

| MOR'TIRR ( mortaise : Fr), in Carpemrv, M0RQUEtwt«/«c7m/;from me^/ad, aplace 1 

I I a kind of joint, consisting of a hole oi a j of adoration : Arab ), a Mahometan temple, 1 
j eeitaln depth cut in a piece of timber, so -is , or p'ace of religious worship All mosques | 

1 to receive a piece called the tenon. an* mi unit* buildings, generally construct- i 

MORT'MAIN (a dead hand: Fr —because ed of stone, In the Moresque or Saracenic I 
j lands so alienated fall, as it were, into a hand j style of architecture Before almost every I 
incapable of performing the usual services I mosque is a large mutt, planted with bushy ] 

| required of tenants), in Law, an alienation trees, in the centre of which, or under a 1 
, if lands and tenements to any guild, mi- 1 Vt st Unile paved with marble, are fountains j 
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(or the prescribed ablations of the Mussul- I antenna pointed, not clubbed, at the ends. 


mans , and a small gallery, on which the 
apartments of the ministers of religion, 
&c., abut, la usually attached to these 
courts. The Interior decorations consist 
chiefly In lamps and carpets ; the direction 
tow iids which the worshippers must turn 
when in pi aver, that is, Mecca, Is denoted 
bv a niche, or a tablet called ke'tla, inscribed 
with verses of tin* Koran it 1« not lawful 
to enter the mosque with shoes or stock- 
ings on. Women are admitted no fuither 
than the porches outside Even mosque 
has six lugh towers, culled minarets, in 
each of which there are three small open 
pallerles, one above another ; these towers, 
as well as the mosques, are covered with 
lead, and adorned with gilding and other 
ornaments , and from them the people are 
, called to prayer by certain otth ers appoint- 
ed tor that purpose, the use of a bell not 
being permitted. The mosques of the Tut ks 
are remarkable for the elegance of their I 
cupolas , those of the Arabs and Syrians i 
for their columns. The mosques of the ' 
Arabs often Include, In a quadrangular j 
area, an immense number of (olumirs 
tanged in flies, the multiplicity and extent 
of which Impress the mind of the beholder 
with surprise and admiration They ate. In 
numerous I list allies, the rich spoils of an- 
tique monuments 

MOSQUITO ( Port , dimln otmoacn, a fly), 
n name given to a number of species of bit- 
ing gnats, which abound wherever there is 
j water, in warm climates, and In colder lat i- 
' tudes during summer They swarm to an 
' lm redlble extent In the neighboui hood of 
| ri\ ers within the tropic s 
I MOS'SES < moo * (hr.). In ordinary lan- 

guage, an\ minute small-leaved crjptogatnlc 
! plants Thus, the Lu>opmiia an ca'Udclub 
! inosHM, whilst some lit liens ale known as 
Iceland and reindeer tno^se* But, In sys- 
tematic Botany, the term is confined to the 
natural order Brpncetp or Muaci. finch 
plants are simple-leaved, without spiral 
voxels or stomata; their spare*, or repro- 
ductive matter, are enclose d in cases called 
sporangia or theca, mounted on a flue stalk, 
and covered by a cap or calyptra, which 
drops ofTas the fruit ripens And what is 
very singular, tliev have cases called authe - 
ruha, containing a powdery matter, among 
which are minute bodies which swim about 
fieely in water. The mosses have not any 
known use. They are found in cool, airy, and 
moist situations, chiefly In tempi rate cli- 
mates; in woods, upon the trunks of trees, 
on old walls, the roofs of houses, &e. Some 
of them arc entirely aquatic. About 1400 
species are known, and new species are dis- 
covered cierj scar 

MOTAC1I/LA (Lot), In Ornithology, an 
old genus of passerine birds, but now distri- 
buted amongst new genera. 

MOTET (motetto: Ital.), a musical compo- 
sition; sorao sacred subject, such as a 
hymn, psalm, or a small portion of Scrip- 
ture, consisting of from one to eight parts. 

1 MOTHS (matte : Ger.), in Entomology, a 
.tribe of lepidoptcrous Insects, with an Int- 
' metrse number of apei ies Tlie> are dist.hi- 
I fUlBhed from butterflies bv having the 


carrying the wings flat on the back or I 
deflexed on tire sides, when in a state of 
repose, and having the pair of wings on 
each side connected dining flight by means 
of a bristle, seated on the fore margin of tho 
hind wing, vvhhh passes through a ring 
placed on the hind margin of the fore wing 
[See LKPinoPTKUA ] 

MOTH'KIt, a thick slnnv substance con- 
creted in liquors, pai ti< ularly in vinegar, 
very diffeient from s< umi or common lees. 

Mother water, a fluid r< maining after 

the first crop of crystals has been dt po- 1 
sited, and which Is re-evaporated to furnish j 
tiie second ; also, the liquor after all the I 
crvstals have been separated from it. i 

MOTH'ER OP PEAKE, the hard, brilliant 
Infernal layer of several kinds of marine , 
shells ; It isoften vat legated with changing | 
purple and azure colour » I ts brilliant hues 1 
do not depend on its constituents, but Its 
strut tuto , the microscopic vv rinkles or fur- 
rows wiiuli tun across its surface, when 
transferred to, or imitated in, several other 
substance-., ptoduce the same chromatic 
effect. An Immense number of articlesare 
now made ot mother of pe.nl, and upwards 
of 20,000 < vvt of shellsnir annually imported 
These are oh I ell j tin* shells of IJalmh s (the 1 
Ear shell) am! Melenginia, the latter erro 
neonslj named tie* pearl oyster It Is 
obtained at Madagascar, Cej Ion, Panama, 
and other pirn es. 

MOTION (motto: Lot ), the continued 
and successive change of place. There are 1 
three general laws of motion 1. That a 
body will a leva. vs continue in a stateof test, 1 
or of uniform motion In a right litre, till it ; 
is acted upon hj some external for* e 2 
That the change of motion is piopottional | 
to the force impre ssed, and is produced in j 
a direction which Is the resultant of the 
original and disturbing forces. 3. That 1 
action and reaction are equal, and In oppo- > 
bite directions , and arc* always to he esti- 

nuted in the same right line. Uniform I 

motion is gt aerated liy fc single Impulse or | 
stroke The motion of a bull lrom a cannon ’ 
is produced by the u< tion of the powder j 
during the first moment, and, therefore, ! 
the velocity with which It first Bets out , 
would always continue the* same, were It un- j 
affected by gravity, and did it move in an ’ 
unresisting medium ; and it would always , 

describe equal spaces in equal times. . 

Accelerated motion is produced by a uniform 1 
force which continues to act. as that of , 
gravity, which produces the motion of fall- j 
ing bodies, and every moment adds a new 
impulse which generates a new and equal 
increment of vciocitj. In like manner, a 
body thrown perpendicularly upwards will 
have its motion continually retaided, be- 
cause gravity ac ts constantly upon It In n 
ditection contraiv to that of projection, so 
that Its velocity upvvauls must continually 
be diminished, and its morion as contluu- j 
ally be retarded, till at last It lie all do- ! 
stroyed. The body lias then attained Us 
utmost elevation, and is for a moment mo- 
tion less, after which it begins to descend, 
with a velocity in the same manner accele- 
rated, till It arrives at the earth's surface. 
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[Bee Aooulkkatbd Motion.] Perpetual 

motion 1b that which ig effected without t)ie 
Impulse or intervention of any external 
cause. It is exemplified in the hcaveulv 
bodies; hut Is Impossible as the result of 
any mechanical contrivance. I See 1 ‘kicpk- 
tual Motion.]*— With regard toihet;<ms- 
ference of motion from one bod\ to anotlu r, 
the action of the blllhn d-h.ill affmdsa ie«l> 
and well-known example, tlx hall that has \ 
been strut k b> the pl.iver, on it/- sinking 
another hall, sudden)} si ops, and the set mid | 
ball proceeds with the same degn e of velo- 
c 11 V which the first had , the at tnui whit h 
imparts tin new motion being equal to ih« 
reaction xxhh h destro\s the tdd All hough 
tin tiniifcft lence of motion, in mk liat.iM, 
steins to he lustautHueous, the change is 
reiillj progiessfve, and takes plate as fol- 
low s *—The si r iking ball, at a < eitain point ! 
t>f time, lias given just half of its motion to 
the other equal hall , and if both were of 
soft clay, they would then proceed toge- 
ther with half tin-original vclocitv But, as 
they are elastic, the parts which me in « tm- 
tat t at i in moment supposed, are first com- 
pressed in then mutual action; they then 
expand in both directions, doubling the ve- 
locitj of tiie foremost ball, and destroying 
altogether the motion remaining In the 
other When two forces a< t on a body, 
tiulesa the} are in opposite directions, they 
do not interfeie with each other; and some 
common force, < om bluing in its direction 
the direction of both, and called their re~ 
tiithud, will he produced. — If a bnll is fired 
Inn izontal!} from a cannon, it will rein h 
the ground in the same time it would 
h ive done had it been merely dropped out 
of the muzzle. Hence, when the range is 
i intended to he great, the muzzle of the gun 
must he elevated, that the height from 
i xx filch the hall must fall may be such as will 
1 allow time for the force of projection to 

; carry it to the lequlred distance Mo* 

! 'i ion, in Haw, an application In < ourt, either 
| fix r, lie parties themselves or tlielr counsel, 
in order to obtafu some ordei or rule of 
court It may be Incidental to an action, 
or wholly unconnected with It Motions 
are accompanied by affidavits, stating the 
| facts upon which they are grounded; and 
are generally preceded by a notice to the 

I opposite part}. In pailiameut, or an} 

I I other public assembly, the proposing of 
j , any matter for the consideration, approval. 

, or determination of those present; or for 
the purpose of causing something to he 
done. 

MOTIVE, In Painting and Sculpture, 
signifies the principle of action, attitude, 

, and composition. Generally it may signify 
i any cause out of which the action or conse- 
quence springs In Music, the xvord is 

, also applied In a kindred sense. 

MOTIVE POW'Klt (motto, a moving* 
Lot ), In Mechanics, that by w hlch an} body 
is put In motion 

MOT'MOT, the name of some South 
American birds, belonging to the genus Mot- 
motn* or Pnmntea, family Coraeidct' Tin*} 
arc shy and timid Their usual places of r<*- 
sort are the depths of large forest**, and 
they build their nests in the ground 


Crcntfurj). [mountain j 

MOTTO ( Ital .), an inscription or super- i 

scription. In Heraldry, n word or short I 

senteru e put to an emblem or device, or to l 
a mat of arms in a scroll at the bottom of 
tin escutcheon. For example, * Dieu et 
moil droll* i» the motto of the royal family 
nf England. 

MOULD, the name given to the minute 
fungi w’hich grow upon moist, animal and | 

| vegetable matters In a state of decay. There 
.u e many species, and these constitute the , 
family of Mueonnx. They are pnq agated 
1>\ spurts, which are easily carried about fi} 
niox mg air. until thex find a suitable nidus 
MOI’LD'INfSS ivwute Fr.), in Architee- 
tiin, ceiinm pmjei lions beyond the hare 
xxull. (ohiniii, &c . an assemblage of which 
fm ms a i ounce, or other decoration 
MOU'I.INKT (a little mill: Fr), in Me- ! 
(halm-, a rollei which, being crossed xxitli . 
txxo levels, is usually applied to cranes, , 
(HpKtin**, Ac , for the purpose of heaving . 
stones, tire • 

MOri/I'INO (a < on option of tin* old 
l'ligh-li word vinvtuiy or viovtmy , from 
muto, I elnuige* Lut ), the shedding of tin 
plumage of birds It may he either parti i! 
ot total 

MOUNT) (mund, a defeme Goth.), In 
Fortification, anything, such an a bank of 
earth, <frc .raised tofoi tif> or defend a place 

Modxd (mnndue, the xvorld • Lut), m 

Heraldry, a hall or globe with a cross upon 
it, sin h as our monarc lis are u-ually repte- 
sented as holding m the left hand 
MOUND BIRDS These (on-fltuto tin* 
family of Mryapodtidir, xxliiih some orni- 
thologists luxe placed amongst the gall! 
nacemis birds, and otheis .unongst ilu 
ostriches These birds are names of Au- 
tralta and various tropical islimls in the 
Indian ocean, the ludi in archipelago, and 
the Pacific oc can, living for the most pari 
in jungles and forests Thex are iem.irk.thh 
for the contrivances thex tesoii to for oh 
tabling the heat required for maturing 
their eggs Some of the spei ms bring to- 
getheragreat quantity of vegetable matter 
and form a large mound of it In Mils (In*} 
deposit tlielr eggs, which are hatched I*} 
the heat generated by the fermentation of 
the vegetable matter Mounds have been 
found measuring 14 feet higl ami 150 feet 
in circumference The jntn.g birds on 1 
coming out of tin* shell arc* full} feathered ; , 

the} receive no attention whatever from j 
the mother, but proceed at once to the , 
jungle to feed Other species deposit their ! 
eggs in the hollow of a decaying tree, ami 
cover them over with twigs and leaves , i 
others again scratch holes In the saml of 
the beach, drop their eggs into it, and cover 
them oxer with sand, leaving them to he 1 | 
hatched by the sun. !■ 

MOUNT Ouinit: Fr ; from mono: Lot), || 
an eminence or elevation of earth, indefi- i , 
nite in height or hi/.c ; It may be aliill, a liil- j 
lock, or a mountain I 

MOUNTAIN ASH, the Pyrus aucuparm | 
of botanists nut. old. Po marten, an orna- 
mental tree, wild In Britain, wliic li has pin 
liate leaves and clusters of red berries | 
Theitx is malic acid iu this fruit, and much j 
hjdrocyanic add Li other parts of the tree 
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MOUNTAINS The principal mountain 
chains of the globe are the Andes, In South 
America, with a length of 4500 miles ; the 
Stony mountains. In North America, 7000 
miles long; the Altai chain, in Asia, 5000 
mlleR long, the Himalayan chain, won 
tulles long , and the Ural mountains, whi» h 
divide Asia and Europe, 1500 miles long. 
The altitude of tlie highest mountains 
t>eirs a veiv incoiisideiable proportion to 
tlie mass of the globe ;aud its spherical form 
is vety slightlv aimed 1>\ all the <halns 
and groups which tnaik Its smfaee The 
highest Aslatn mountain is Deodunga, in 
t he Nepil Himalnv.is, 29,0oofeet , the highest 
South Vmcilcin mountain is the \evadode 
Soratn, m the ll<>li\tan \ tides, 2%,t«Kt lect, 
the Inchest mount un in Noitii A meric i is 
the volcano ot Unpoi ctepetl, in Mexico, 
17,717 feet : the highest elevation in Afiha 
is tJ< esh, in \h\sslma, 15,000 feet, whilst 
the 1 highest European iiiountiim is Mont 
Blanc , r»,7 to fret Hen Nevis, In InvernesS- 
slure, is the loftiest summit m the* Hritish 
i j Islands, 4HRO feed Tlu gi cutest heights 
I to whic h men have ascended on uiotintaiuH 
appe.tr to lx*, in, 100 feet on Cliimbor.i/o by 
TTumhoIclL. and l«t,ooo Icet in the Sikkim 
Hi mala \ a by Dr .7 D Hooker It must not 
lie assumed th it tiioiiiitiiiu c bains ha\ e been 
tlnown up by a few paiowsinal effect ts , on 
I the eoutiatv, m venal of them attend ev t- 
Jente that then ttpheMval was a slow pro- 
cess, the 1 ti'C 1 , m i/Kieie, hc'ing assisted and 
ae e omp lilted by the inject ion and ejei turn 
1 of melted matter The e hanging cli.irai ter 
of the vegetation as we aseeml mountains 
is well know n Humboldt lias painted the 
e fleet, of the increasing rirtty of the air 
ami cohl upon plants on the slopes of the 
Andes On It a van-' the buttling pi tins, whete 
palms, bananas, and other (topical jdanls 
luxuriate, be entered the region of forest 
tiees and tiee ferns, and then pissed Into 
that where shrubs a hounded In the stormv 
t drums alcove, gi is-t>s alone Mom islieal, and 
burlier still the toe ks wete hue of all save 
In liens, until the line of peipetu.il snow was 
reached, ntiel all vegetation Leu minuted 
MOPNT'ING, in the Mechanic Aits, any- 
thing that serves to raise or set ofl a work 
- -MOUN i ino, In Military affairs, signifies 
going upon a dut\ , thus, mount t ng nbreui U 
Is running up loll , and mounting guard Is 
going upon guard , but mounting a cannon , 
mortar, &c , Is the setting itpiopcrly on its 
c trrlage 

MOJRN'ING (muman, to tnourn • Sar) 

| Tlie- colours used as badges of grief are ellf- 
I feront In different countries in Em ope, 
i the ordinary colour for mourning is black , 
j In f'lilni, as with the ancient Spar tail mid 
Roman l«elb*s, It Is white* , to Turkey, It Is 
I blue or violet; In Egypt, yellow, in Ethi- 
1 eipia, gtey. The kings of Fiance anil car- 
i diuals mourn in purple Koine iiave at- 
tempted to trace the associations which 
ct used the adoption of the various colours 
to Manual causes. Thus black, which is the 
privation of light, is supposed very np- 
. proprlately to denote the privation ot life; 

white Is an emblem of purity; yellow Is the 
j « olour of leaves when they fall, and ri pie- 
vent i tbit death is the end of all human 


hopes, &c In the East, to cut the hair wm 
considered a sign of mourning , among the 
■Romans, on the contrary, it was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let it grow. The dura- 
tion of mourning varies In different conn- \ 
trios, being alwav s longer in proportion to i 
the nearness of relationship Among the j 
ancients, as among the moderns, public 
mournings were common on the death of a , 
distinguished public benefactor ; and with j 
the Gieeks and Romans it was the custom, 
during the term prescribed for mourning,' 
to lav aside all ornaments of dress, to ah j 
stain from tlie bath and other indulgences 

MOUSE (7/m** Or ; from mush, to filch 
Sunsk), a small animal belonging to the 1 
rodent genius if ns, which also Includes the 
iats The species of mice are very nume- 
rous. and arc found all over the globe 

MOUTH (math * Sax.), in Anntoim, a ca- 
vity orapertun* in the head of ,inv animal,! 
bv which the food is received, the voice , 
uttered, and the inspiration or expiration! 
of the air isperfouued It consists of the 
lips, tlie gums, tlie Insides of the cheeks, j 
the palate, the salivary glands, the uvula, 

and tonsils In Architecture, the same 1 

as caret to j 

MO'VJSMENT (inouvemmt : Fr), in Heiro- 1 
logy, the train of wheelvvork of a clock or 

watch In Military affairs, the* rcgulat 1 

orderly motion of an army for some par i 

tlcular purpose in Music, tlie progress { 

e.f sounds from giave to acute, or from i 
acute to grave ; 

MU VIC AVID, in Chemistry, the mine* 
ns Saclactic Acid, so called bemuse obtained 1 
from sugar of milk, but all the gums! 
equally afford it ! 

MU'CI I. AGE (Fr .), in Chemistry ,a viscous i . 
substance of more or less consistence ; its. ! [ 
a solution of gum, or any tenacious liquid | i 

Mucilaginous Glands, in Anatomy, i 

glandules or kernels about tlie joints, that j 
secrete a mucilaginous llquot , which serves j 
to lubricate many of the internal cavities, 
some are small, some crowded together. 

M UVOU8 MEM'BR ANE (mucosae, slimy • 
hut ), the membranous lining of the canals 
and « avltles of the bod/, which have an ex- 
ternal opening It answers to, and Is a con- 
tinuation of, the cxternnl skin of the body 
It consists of four lav ers, the innermost of 
which In some parts bears eilia 

MU'CRO COR'D IS (the point of the 
heatt * Lat.), in Anatomy , the lower pointed 
end of the heart. 

MU'CRONATE ( mncionatus , sharp-point- 
ed . Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for a sharp- 
pointed leaf terminating like a dagger. 

M U'CUS ( Lat ), a fluid in the animal body, 
secreted by the mucous memlirane, and best 
exemplified by that from tlie nasal mcm- 
lnaiie It covers the lining membranes of 
all tlie cavities which open externally, sue') 
as those of the mouth, nose, lungs, intesti- 
nal canal, urinary passim s, Sic , serving to 
moisten and defend them It is viscid , 
apparently becomes Mind In water, but is 
not dissolved by it It may be repeatedly 
dried and moistened without sensibly 
changing Its piopertles. When boiled In 
watei it Im*c nines lough, but on cooling ie 
gams its formei condition , less than mu 
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per cent of It drives a ropiness to water 
It is said to consist of the scales of the 
epithelium , or rutiele, which continually 
wear oir, and mix with a watery secretion 

Mucous Fnvhn, a tenu frequently used 

1>V medical writers to express those fe\eis 
. in who li nature Is endeay ouring to rid hei- 
sell of an abundance of pir nitons, iriucuns, 
and serous matter Catarrhal fevers of all 
, kinds are c ompn bended under the term 
' MUKZ’ZIX, or MPEU'PIN, among tin 
. ’Mahometans, thecrici who announces the 
hours of pratei fiom the minaret, and re- 
minds the faithful of their duty 
AIT FT I (Turk ),a dm torof tiie law of the 
hoian The mufti of Constant iuople, or 
1 rsheikli-nl-lBlam, is the tluef functionary 
, ot Hie Tutklsh ()mrch,and represents the 
sidiati in spiritual matters, as tiie grand 
! \i/ier does m temporal He decides in all 
i doubtful questions of their law, 
i M rn(! LKTO'N I A N S, a religious sect, 
wlinlt aiose in England about the yen 
l fit* I They wen* so denominated ft om their 
le ider, Loduw n Muggleton, a lailcu, who, 
with ids associate Heeves, asserted tliat 
the\ weir the two last witiiess ts of Hod 
tin ntioned in the Rey elutions 
Mb LAT'TO (Spun ; fiom initln*. a mule • 
Lnt), the offspniitf of a Emopcnn and a 
negio The mulatto is of a deep tawnv ot 
tt How colotfr, with frizzled or woolly hail, 
hut tesemhles the European more than Hie 
Atricnn The offspi mg of a white and inu- 
l it t o is called a i/uiuhoon, of a white and 
iinadroon, a niuxtei ; of a white and muster, 
a muslajinn ; aftei which, the\ are said to 
be whitewashed, and aie considered Kn- 
lopeans Tin* offVpnng of a mulatto and 
negio is called a cable , of a cabre and ne- 
gro, a (ruffe; aftei which, generally speak - 
, lug, there is no dlstinc tlon but negro. Tiie 
! descendants of Europeans and American 
I Indians are called mestizos in Spanish 
America In Brazil they are termed Mmm- 
1 I non In some parts of South Ameiien, tiie 
1 term Ci role Is applied to the offspring of 
n< groc's, in of hers, f o t hose persons w ho are 
!><>rn in tiie country of Spanish parents 
I MUl/BERIl Y (maulberre C.cr >, the fi uit 

"I trees belonging to the genus Moran, nat. 

1 ord Mori teen Tiie Moms nigra lias been in- 
ti educed into Britain from Italy, and is cul- 
tivated on ac count of its fruit, the common 
1 lack mulberry The white mulbem ( Morus 
a, tun is cultivated in France and Italy for 
, its leaves, wliich are the food of silkworms. 
I The red nmlberi y ( Mm an rubra) is one of 
, Mio most yaiuablc* of American trees, from 
! the propei ties of the* wood. It grows to the 
! height of sixty feet and upwards, with a 
trunk six feet in circumference The wood 
is tine-grained, compact, strong, and solid; 
and is used for knees, floor-timbers, Ac., in 
ships, as well as for many other purposes 
wlieie strength and durability are neces- 
sary 

MULCH (invhl, dust : Goth ), a term used 
In gardeners for rotten dung, or the like, 
thrown upon beds of young plantB, to pie- 
serve them from the ill effects of cold or 
drought. 

MULE ( inulus : Lat.), a hybrid animal, 
usually generated between an ass and a 
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mare, and sometimes betw ceil a horse and a 
she-ass , but the latter is every w ay inferior i 
to the former Mules are hard\, sure- j 
footed animals, and, in the mountainous 
parts of Sp mi ami 1 1 ah , .ire far more useful 
than ho^cs, being capable of carrying 
equally hcu\y burdens, and enduring long- 
continued fatigue Mules have been muc h 
employed, both in ancient and modem 
tunes The Roman ladies bad equipages 
di iw’ii by mnlc s , and at tins da\, in Spain, 
they an* generally u**e d with the coaches of 
tin nobility. Tin t< i m l- sometimes ap- 

plied also to other Jiybnds, besides those 
produced bc.tw«_en the* liorse and tin* as* 

Mt?LK, in Manufactures, t lie name | 

gi\en to a contrn anee, lnxented by Cromp- 
ton about the* year 1777, for produc ing finer 
yarn than was spun by tiie machines j 
pre\ iou-ly in use* At prc*seiit, tiie mule is j 
employes! m t lie fabrication of the most 
delicate articles , tine id lias been ptoduced 
by it of sucli fineness that yvliat wms unde 1 
from a pound of cotton lias been sulllc lent | 
to leach 107 miles. j 

MUI/LER \unnilenr • Fr ), a stone* held it, j 
the hand, and used by p mite i » and apofln*- I 
caries foi grinding colours, Ac on another I 
stone 

MCT/LKT (M.fc/fus Lot >, a name giy*cn | 
fo fl -In - in longing to two lebtliy ologitai 
genera, tiie grey mullet [Maoil), and the j 
i ed mullet (Mall it*) Red mullets wen* i 
held in such estimation by Botuan e pictirc s 
tliat Uiey weie soinef lines sold for tlieir 
weight in slher It, is recot ded tliat 24u/ j 
were paid for three tlslics.of unusual size*, , 
by a Roman epicuie Tin u>es are known 

in Italy under tlic name of botarqn Mut,- 

i.kt (violettc, tin* rowel of a spur Fr), in 
Heraldry, a star-shaped ornament, added 
to tin* family arms by the third of the junior 
hi.itic’he» 

MUJ/I.ION (mouluri, a moulding Ft \ 
in Architecture, tiie post, or bar, div iding 
tiie lights in a window Vc*rfical (millions i 
are teimed m unmans; llio-e which an* 
horizontal, tmnsoms 

Ml’LTIL XT'KRAL ( mult as, many, and 
lata*, a side. Lat ), polygonal , in Henmetn, 
a term applied to those figures y\ Inch hayt* ; 
moie than four sidvs and angles 

MULTI LOC'FLAR (t unit us, many; and j 
locuhiH, a compaitmeut* Lnt'', in Botany, , 
lm\ing many cells , as, a multilocular pen- i ■ 
earn 

MULTINO'MIAL (maltas, mativ ; and no , 
men, n name ■ Lnt ), In Mathematics, aterm 
applied to such roots as are composed at 
manv name's, pai ts, ot members 

MULTIPLE ( multiplex , manifold* Lnt), 
in Arithmetic, a number which contains 
some other, called its measure, more than 
once* thus G is a multiple of 2, containing 
it thrice, and 12 is a multiple of 0,4, and 3, 
containing the first twice, the second 

thrice, Ac. Multiplk Ratio or Puo- 

ponTiOJt. tliat which exists between mul- 
tiples. If the less term be an aliquot part 
ot the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
the* less is called a multiple ratio ; and that i 
of the less to the greater a sulhmidttpU 
ratio. | 

M UT,TI PLICATION ( multiplicatio : Lut ) I 
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an arithmetical operation by which Is found 
the sum of one number (the multiplicand) 
taken as many times as there nre units in 
another (the multiplier;; thus 10 multiplied 
b\ 5 ia increased to 50. The result of the 
operation is the product Cross Multi- 

plication, otherwise called duodecimal 
arithmetic, an expeditious method of mul- 
tiplying things of several specie? or deno- 
! ruinations, by others likewise of several 
! species, *c ("See Duodkcimal&J 

MULTIPLYING GLASS, in Optics, a 
prlass with several pi mo sides, each of 
which presents it sepuate picture of an 
object. Its effect is due to the ravs of light, 
which issue from the same point, undci- 
gomg different refractions, so as to enter 
the e 5 c fiom every sui Lice in .i different 
direction 

MULTIVALVE minlta *e, many, and 
! ralrrr, the leaves of a door Lot.), in Con- 
, chology, a term sometimes applied to those 
i shells that con-ist of more pairs than two, 
such as the (’hi Ions and the I’holatlos The 
| multivalves do not form a liatuial division 
1 ot molluscs 

M l T LT Pit 15 {moulture Fr.; from vwln, I 
gm.d Lat ), in Scotch Law, the paMiient 
give*n to the proprietor of a mill for giiml- 
lmr « orn 

MUM on am me (ler >, m malt liquor much 
used in (lernianj. It is made of the malt of 
wheat, with a small projioitiou of oatmeal 
and ground beans 

MU'MIA (Arctic; from mum, wax). In 
Mineralogy, a sort of bitumen or miner d 
pile h, whit h is soft and lough, like shoe- 
makers wux, when the weather Is warm, 
hut brittle, like pitch. In cold wear hei It 
Is found hi Persia, where It Is highly 
valued. 

MUM'MY (last), a de id hod\ preserved bv 
antiseptic s, acc Hiding to met hods pi at tlsed 
by thy ancient 1'gyptians. The processes 
for 1 his purpose wei e vei y various . some of 
the mummies winch have been opened 
haring been dried bv veget ibleand balsamic 
-uhstaiiees, others by salt or nation In the 
! former ease, aromatic gums or asphaltum 
1 were used; and those so treated are gene- 
[ rally in good preservation Those diied 
| with saline substances are of a black, hard, 
i smooth appearance ; on exposure to the air 
tliev nttrac t moisture, and become covered 
with a sulin** substance. The bodies are 
rolled up In bandages of silk and linen, 
which are soniet lines HhiO 5 arils *n length. 
The coffin Is usually of sy ( atnore, cedar, or 
pasteboard, the* ease Is in one piec e, covered 
within and without by paintings, repre- 
senting funeral scenes, and a great variety 
of other subjet ts the rover, which Is also In 
one piece, is ornamented In the same man- 
I tier, and contains, also, the face of tlio 
deceased in relief, painted, and often gilded. 
The Egyptians embalmed, not only the 
human species, but all the animals held 
sacred by their religion. We are not to 
, Imagine that Egypt w f as the only place In 
I which the preservation of the bodies of the 
I dead was attended to. In every country 
the custom of embalmiug lias been occa- 
, elonallj practised; a large number of 
| mummies have been discovered in the en- 


v lions of Durango, m Mexico They are in 
a silting posture, but have the same wrap- 
pings, hands, and ornaments as the Kgvp- 
tian. In the Hrilish Museum considerable 
space is allotted to the Egyptian mummies 
There are some mummies produced liatu- 
rullj, bv the peculiar conditions of the soli 
and atmosphere, which drj the animal tis- 
sues so rapidly, that the body is preserved 
from putrefaction. 

M UMl’S ( mumpelsn, , to nibble : Dut ), the 
common name of the disease called b> me- 1 
dieal practitioners Oynanche parotid* a t or 1 \ 
a h welling of the parotid glands It seems, 1 , 
occasionally, to be the effect of cold, and I 1 
c hildren are more subject to It than adults j 
ins often epidemic, and by some is thought | 
contagious. 

M LTN'DIO {mvmdiff, from mwn, a nunc 1 
Wei ), in Mineralogy, a Cornish name for > 
iron pvt ites 1 

M UNICIP'AL ( in an i ( 1 pah s, belonging to 
a town * Lot ), in the lloinati < ivil law, an 
epithet which signifies invested with the , 
rights and privileges of Itom m citizens. 
Thus the niuiwc ipal c ities vv cue those whose 
inhabitants wen capable of enjov ing < ivil 
offices in the city of Home, though the 
greater part of them hud no suffnu.es <>t 

vote's the to. In modern times, Municipal 

fate i elates to the citizens mid inhabitants 
of a state, and is thus distinguished from 
political law’, commercial law, and Hit* la ip of j 
nation s Municipal oJJU em are those elected , 
in ci tics and hot miglis, under the Municipal . 
Corpoiatton Kefotin Act, for the* pmi»oses 
of local government 

MULNIMENTS ( miinnncnlvm , a defence; 
Lai ), in Law, the writings relating to a per- 
son's inheritance , bv which lie is enabled to 
defend Ins title* to his estate; or, in a mote 
genet al sense, all iiianuc rof evident es, sue li 
as chartets, feoffments, re*lc*ises, Am*, hut 
more e, spec mil j those belonging to public 
bodies — MuMMii.vr Doom, a small strong 
room in a t it li«*tl r nl, college, or universitv, 
destined f«»i keeping the se d, c barters, Are 

MUNITION unnmtio • Lat ), tlie provi- 
sions with which a place is furnished In 
order for defence ; or that which follows a 

camp for its subsistence. Munition 

ships are those that have naval or military 
si ores on hoaid,Hnd attend or follow a fleet 
to supply ships of war 

M UNMEET, a species of m idder, pres- 
duced In various ]mi ts of India, and used In 
dyeing’ the red which it produce s being 
nearly the same as that produced from 
European madder 

MU'KAL AKCII (niuralU, belonging to 
a wall : Lat ), tlie segment of a large circle, 
fixed in the meridian against the wall of an 
observatory, for measuring tlie meridian 
altitudes, or zenith distances, of heavenly 
bodies 

MU'KAL CTK'CLE (same denv.), or Mu- 
ral (quadrant, in Astronomy, a large In- 
strument, llxed In the meridian, for the 
purpose of measuring the distances of stars 
from the pole or zenith. It is attached to a 
stone wall or pier of solid masonry. As its 
purpose is to measure angular distances in 
the meridian, its axis must be truly hori- 
zontal ; also the plane of its circle vertlca’ 
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and In the meridian ; the line of flight must 
! Ik* at right angles to t lit* axis, and parallel 
, to tho plane of the circle. Entire circles 
are suflccptible of more accurate division 
tli in quadrants, and are much less liable to 
1 dermgement Trough ton's, in Greenwich 
ohst rvatory, is six feet In diameter; it was 
placed there in 1812, and lias shown that a 
good mural circle is the most important In- 
st i mncnt in an observatory, 

MUHA'LIH CORO'NA (a mural crown. 

1 Lot i, among the ancient Homans, a crown, 
consisting of a (inlet of gold, indented 
and embattled, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place, and 
then* planted a standard 
AUTIl'DKR (mevrtre . Fr.), In Law, the 
will ul and felonious killing a person fiom 
pr« meditated malice, provided the party 
wounded or otherwise hurt die within a 
year and a day after the i rime is committed 
To constitute murder in law', the pci son 
killing anothei must be of sound mind, and 
the in t must be done with malue prepense 
and ntoiel bought . but malice may be im- 
plied as well uh expressed 

M IJ'HKA (Lai ), a genus of univalve mol- 
lusc s from some spenea of whuh the ali- 
en nts obtained a purple dye. The auimala 
hid on other molliist s About 200 species 
aie known, some of wind) are curiously 
-pined Atnujr tcvuis/nna is a shell of this 
. kind, well known to collectors. 

MlJ'Hl ACITK, all anhydrous sulphate of 
! lime, coiil.iiniiig a little common salt. 

, MU'HIATEK, m Olu miHtry , salts com- 
i posed of wli it was foimeily tailed muriatic 
at id, but now termed hydrochloric acid, and 
a base The salts ate called chlorides, that 
is, ( ombmatioiis ot chloiinc, the radicle of 
the and, with the imlallli or other liases 
of tin* oxides; watei being formed, during 
the combination, by the union of the 
livdrogenof the murint Ic arid with theoxy- 
i eti of the oxide. Common salt (chlorine 
of sodium) is the most abundant of these 
c (impounds, wlili h from it, ate termed haloid 
{hull, the sea , and ados, form : (Jr). 

MUltl AT'JO A'OID ( viurut , brine* Lot.), 

• died also, and more cotrectly. hydrochlo- 
ric ucid, is a combination of hydrogen and 
(tiloi me It is t he spirit of salt of the shops, 
and is obtained b\ acting on c onimon salt 
wttli strong siilpliunc acid Water is de- 
composed; its hydrogen goes to the chlo- 
rine of tho chloride, and foimshydtochloric 
acid, uud its ox\gen goes to the sodium, 
fmmlug Hoda, width, combining with the 
sulphuric acid, forms sulphate or blsulphale 
of soda. Muriatic acid is a gas, without 
colour, hut of a penetrating taste and smell ; 
it docs not support combustion, is in tensely 
sour, and is absorbed in large quantities by 
water, unless that fluid is hot, or is satura- 
ted with common salt. It 1 b liquefied by a 
pressure of about 40 utmospherefl, that is, a 
pressure of two lbs. to the Bquare inch. The 
ordinary muriatic acid is a strong solu- 
, tlon of this gas in w'ater, which may he 
i made to contain 480 volumes of It; or, 

| in other words, one cubic inch of water 
| will absorb 480 cublo Inches of the gaseous 
I acid. 

MU 'HI GATED (muncotus, pointed : LaU), 
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in Botany, having the surface covered with ! 
short hard excrescences | 

MUR'RAIN (Fr.\ the popular name of a 
malignant epizootic influenza, to which cat- 
tle are subject, and winch sometimes makes j 
great havoc among them it appears in 
the form of an extremely inflammatory 1 
oedema, generally confining itself to one of 
the bind quarters of the animal. It is most 
common in spring and autumn, and usually 
attac ks young cow b. The side affected be- 
comes discoloured and swollen ; there is 
lameness and inability to move, a peculiar 
emphysema oxer different parts of tlie body, 
but particularly the spine; and all the 
symptoms of putrid fever which usuill,> 
appear in diseases of a typhoid charartci, 
manifest themselves Gangrene speedily 
supervenes, and few animals survive nioie 
than ten or twelve hours. It it. known by 
different names in different places Abund- 
ance of fn-li air, wnli plentiful fumigation 
by means of chlorine or chloride of lime, 
and the immediate removal of the infected, 
are the best preservatives against it. 

MURK'HIME V A'SKS ( tnurrhma vamt : 
from murrhft, the man rial of which they 
were made— suppose d to In* flitorspu : hat i, 
splendid antique vessels made of a material 
the narute of which is not ceit.iinly known, 
and equally distinguished for the beauty of 
their execution ami tin* costliness of their 
material. They were brought by Pompey 
from Asia to Home, after his v ictory over 
MithruluLes, and weie of great value. 

MI'S (a mouse: J in Zoology , a genua 
«>1 rodent annuals i omprehendmg the rats 
and mice 

•Ml :s V'CKJl, in Botany, a nat ord. of en- 
dog« iiou->plants,nativesof wattn countries, 
containing live genera, Strelttzia and lldi- 
toma ; two of these genera have remarkably 
handsome flow’vrs. The Traveller’s Tree, a 
splendid palm-like plant, belongs to the 
genus Jlai multi. To the genus Mtuta belong 
tlie Bananas and Plantains. All the 
species abound with a stiotig fibre; that of 
Musa textihs forms Manilla hemp. 

MUS'CA (a fly : Lilt.), in Entomology, a 
genus of dipterous insects.— — M uhca 1n- 
oioa, in Astronomy, a southern constella- 
tion. 

MUS'CADINE, MUR'CADKL, MUSCA- 
TEL', or MUSCAT' (muscudin Fr.; from i 
must a, a fly : LaL— becuu-e tiles are very 
fond of the grape), a t ic li kind of wine, tlie 
produce of a peculiar variety of grape, the J 
growth of Italy and the south of Franc e. I 

MUS'CAS VOLITAN'TES (flies flitting 
about : Lat.\ certain dark spots, whicli seem | 
to flit before the eyes of many people on i 1 
looking At the sky, a candle, or other bright . 
object ; and so called from their resembling 
flies j 

MUS'CLE (musculo* : Lai.). What we call 
flesh is for the most part composed of mus- 1 
ele. it consists of bundles of fibres, united 
by areolar or cellular tissue. When torn I 
into its ultimate fibres, there are found to 
lie two kinds, one termed organic or un- 
striped muscle, the other voluntary or 
stuped muscle. The former consists of 
solid elongated fibres, thicker in the middle 
than at the ends. The latter 1 b composed 
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of slender fibrillin, each inclosed in .1 e-heath, 
and marked tiansveisely b> alternate light 
ami daik spaces. On < loser examination 
I with the microsc ope, aflhi ilia is seen to con- 
msi of a nunilier t>f cells plated end to end, 
, eat h of them containing « t avity lllled with 
some highly refracting substance When 
the fibril is in a state of < on traction, the 
! daik space presents a nearly square shape , 
[ hut m the ordinary state of lelaxatton, the 
dark spaces are longer than wide The two 
I kinds of librils have the same chemical 
! < onipositlon. The diameter of these Hhrlls 

difTers greatly in the muscle of difletent 
animals Nerves, blood-vessels, and othi 1 
i vascular tissue, ramify amongst, and a»e 

supported by, the museulat tissue M//s- 

culiu wot ion is of thiee kinds, voluutan, 
liivoliint.il v v and mixed The volvntmn 
motion sof niusi leg prot eed from an i xc i linn 
of the will , thus the mind duetts the aim 
| to he raised or depiessed, the knee to lie 
, , bent, the tongue to move, &t The involnn- 
1 ] ton) motion s of muscles are pet formed by 
1 I organs, without any attention of The mind, 
I as the contiaction and dilatation of tin 
heart, hi tei ies, veins, ahsoi lx ills, <-tuniac h, 
i intestines, «Vc The in ijti it motion* uu those 
I uhuh are m part under the rontiol of the 
' will, hut wliieh oMluiarili act without our 
1 >< i UK const tons of rht 11 acting, and ate 
penciled in f lie iiium'U s uf ic-puatinn, the 
, i niLt i costal and abdominal must les, and (lit 
I I diaphragm Wln’ii a must le at Is, it lx*- 

I | tomes shortei and thicker, both irsoiigm 
' and Insertion are dmiMi towaids its middle 

i When a must le is wounded or otheiwis< 
i li mated, it (outracts imlept nilentlj of the 
I will , tills power is called nutnlnlitn, and it 
i is a properti pecuhai to.and inheient in, tin* 
muscles If the nerve belonging to a mus- 
cle 1 b cut, the powers of the must It* are Hi st 
disturbed, and then cease; but if elettiuiti 
be transmuted through tie* neive befoie 
rigidity supervenes, the n> turn of the mus- 
cle will, to a certain extent, ho retailed, 
and lienee the nei vous fluid and electricity 
are supposed to he identical. The intensity 
of muscular t on it action, that is, the de- 
cree of power with which the fibres draw 
themselves together, is regulated by the 
i action of the brain Muscles consist of 
, tibrlne with some albumen, and the gela- 
tine and fat derived fiom the cellular mem- 
j i hrane , also luernatosine, osmazoiie, and the 
] ‘ otliei constituents of the blood: hence they 
, constitute the most nutritious species of 
I animal food 

! MUSCOVA'DO, unrefined sugar, or the 

I I raw material from which lonf sugar is pro- 
! cured by refining Muscovado is obtained 

| from the juice of the sugar-cane by evapo- 
i ration and draining off the liquid part called 
, m nineties. 

I MU'SKS (musts • Lat J, in the poetry of the 
1 ancients, personifications of the various 
1 branches of knowledge in which human 
genius displays itself They were beauti- 
fully said to ho the daughters oi .Tove and 
I Mnemosyne, or Memory ; and they were re- 
1 presented as companions of Apollo upon 
■ Parnassus They were said to be nine, 
namely Olio, to whom was attributed the 
invention of history; Melpomene, the in- 


ventor of tragedy , Thalia, of comedy ; Ku- | 
terpe, of tlio use of the flute , Terpsichore, 1 
of the harp, Erato, of the lyre and lute, , 
Calliope, of heiou \erse, Urania, of astro- I 
logy , and Polyhymnia, of rhetoric. 1 

MU8LTM ( mouse ion , liteially a seat of 
the muses . Gr ), a place set apart as a tepu- 
sitoryfor curious \al liable, and interesting , 
ohjectB connected with the arts and sci- 
ences, more especially such as relate to 
natural history The term was originally 
applied to a study, or a place devoted to 
learned men, in the royal palace of Alexan t 
firm, by Ptolemy l’ln lade Iphus, who founded 
ja college, mid gave* silanes to the set era 1 
membeis, adding also an extensile binary, 
which w'as one of the most celebrated in • 

l the world. The Butish .Museum in Lon- 1 

don is a very extensile nml magnificent 
building, and the noblest collection of 
curiosities in the* world In the ye.u 1753,, 
I parliament having passed an act for pur- > 
| chasing the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, , 
and the* collection of manusci lpts of Lord 1 
Oxfoi cl, called the Iliulci in Lihmry , for Lin* | 
use of the public, twe lit y -six trustees were ■ 
i appointed and incorporates! to provide a I 
lepository for these and some other roller' 

, turns, which repositon was to lx* called the J 
i British Museum 'I he collections wtic 
j placed originally in Montague House, the 
I lesldenee of tin* Dukes of Montague in 
i Bloomsbury Since that time* vast gifts 
land purchase* have been made*, hi every 
1 department of science, hteiature, and art 
1 The old ducal mansicm lias been tepl.ued by 
noble buildings, and the convenience of 
, the public has been studied in every possible 
, way , so that for extent and useful ness it Is 
altogethei unit vailed It is rich in natural 
history, par tacu I ally in mineralogy. It pos- 
sesses the marbles brought by Lord Elgin 
fiom (irccte, the Tow nley marbles, a magni- 
ficent collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
with those brought fmin jsiiiewh , also the 
Hamilton and Portland xases, Ac Its 
library contains a vast number of hooks 
and manuscripts. [Sec* L ibrary] Its new 
reading-room is the finest and most con- 
venient structure of the kind in the world, 
being a rotunda of 140 feet m diameter, 106 
in height, and capable of accommodating 

300 readers in the most perfect manner 

The museum of the Vatican is the most 
celebrated in Italy, that of Florence is 
considered the next; after which is the 
Museo Borbonlco at Naples. On the conti- 
nent, galleries of pictures are termed mu- 
seums (musses) ; and, as such, that of the 
Louvre ranks very high. 

MUSH 'ROOM ( nwnsseron : Fr'), the popu- 
lar name of some edible cry ptogamlc plants 
of a soft structure They belong to the 
order of fungi. Hlnre many fungi , closely 
resembling mushrooms in appearance, are 
of a poisonous quality, the greatest caution 
should bo used by those who provide them 
If a mushroom have an offensive smell, a 
bitter, ssti ingent, or styptic taBte, oris even 
of unpleasant flavour, Jt is certainly unfit 
for food. Colour, figure, and texture can- 
not be relied on ; but the pale or sulphur 
yellow, bright or blood red, and the green- 
ish, are generally poisonous. The safe kinds 
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1 hare mostly a compact brittle texture ; the England from China ; but an Inferior kind 
, flesh 1 b white; and they grow more readily is brought from Bengal, and a still worse I 
In open places than In damp or shady spots, description from Russia. From its being a j 
The mushrooms used In sauces are the very high-priced article, it is often adul- | 

I Agancua campeatna and the A. arvensis. It tended, and most usually with dried blood, i 
Is singular that the former species is consl- a substance it very much resembles in ap- j 

| dered pernicious In Italy. pearance The Moschua moachtferua, or ' ! 

MU'SIO (r nousiki: Or), the science of Thibet musk-deer, from which the perfume , j 
sounds, considered as capable of producing is obtained, in sl/e and figure resembling a 1 
melody, and agreeably affecting the mind small roebuck. It lias no horns ; the hair 1 
, by a due disposition, combination, and pro- of tiie body Is long, and stands erect, the , 

I I portion. It treats of the number, time, tail short; the ears long and narrow; the 1 1 
division, succession, aud combination of hoofs black ; and the tusk which aie nearly r 
sounds. It is divided into theoretical music, two inches long, project considerably. The j 
which inquires into the properties of con- , male 1 b furnished woth a small bag, about 
cords arid discords, and explains their com- the size of alien’s egg, hanging from the 
hh.ations and proportions for the produc- abdomen, in which is contained the musk j 
turn of melody aud harmony , and practnal j As this animal is naturally timid, it lives on : 
music, which is the art of applying the the cliffs and summits of lofty mountains , 1 
theory of music In the composition of all I and m running, leaping, and climbing, dis- 1 
sorts of pieces, tunes, and airs. Music le, I play s astonishing agility 

also either vocal or instrumental Vocal MUSKETOO'N, a spc cies of ancient mu* 
music is the melody of a single voice, or ket, shorter, thicker, aud wider in the bore, 
the harmony of two or more voices in con- than that in ordinary use It was common 
ceit , instrumental music is that produce d In the time of Louis XIV and subsequently 
by one or more instruments. Every musi- MUSK'-OX, the Onbua vioachntw- , an j 
cal production ought to be expressive of auimal of the ox tribe, which inhabits the | 
feedings, and, through them, of ideas; but most barren parts of North America, to the ! 
though music of some kind exists wherever north of the 00th parallel. It is much | 
the human species is found, it does not smaller than the common ox Its honis 
follow that every good piece of music must are very broad at the base, covering the 
please all men alike, or be understood foteiiead and c row n of the head, but each 
equally by all; because music is an art re- curving downw'aids between the eye and 
quning cultivation of the mind and heart ear, until about the level of the mouth, 
to appreciate It fully'. As civilization ad- when they turn upwards The colour of the 
viinces, music, as a science, gains new ad- hair is generally brown; on the neck and 
mlrers.— The Jcwb were fond of music in between the shoulders, it Is long, matted, 
their religious ceremonies, their feasts, and somewhat curled, causing the animal 
their public rejolc lugs, their marriages, and to appear humped ; on the shouldei >■, sides, 
their mournings. The music of the temple and thighs, it is of sue h a length as to hang 
was performed by the families of Asaph, down below the middle of the leg Tin. 
Reman, and Jeduthuu, the Levltes, whose legsure short and thick, and furnished with 
whole business was to learn and practise narrow hoofs. When lean, the flesh smells i 
this agreeable art ; and abundant prov ision <-t ronglv of musk. I 

was made for them, that they might not be MUHK'-KAT, called in Canada, the JUua i 
prevented from pursuing their musical stu quash, the Ondatra zxbcthicus of naturalists, j 1 
dies by the cares of life. Kings and gio.it a rodent animal allied to the heaver, w hit ii 
men among the Jc*wb cultivated music, anti yields an oily fluid, having the perfume of | 
David made a very great proficiency in it musk. The colour of its body is a reddish- . 
Indeed, iuubIc reached a high perfection brown, the belly and breast of an ash colour. ‘ 
among the Hebrews, and part of their reli- The hair is soft and glossy, and beneath it 
Kioto* service consisted in chanting solemn is a thick coat, which is much used in the I 
psalms, with instrumental accompaniments, manufacture of hats. An immense number 
—The invention of the lyre is ascribed to of skins ure annually impoited into this 
Hermes Trismegistus, the Mercury of the country. They live cm the bunks of small 
Egyptians, which is a proof of Its antiquity ; rivers , and where the banks are high they 
but a Btlll greater proof of the existence of form large and extensive burrows, which 
musical instruments amongst them at a have entrances below the Burf ace of the ws- , 
vc. ty early period Is drawn from the figure ter, and gradually ascend till they tei inmate | 
of an instrument said to be represented on in a chamber above the level of high water , 
an obelisk, erected, as is supposed, by Be- MU8K'-R0SE, a sort of rose from which i 
, sostris at Heliopolis. The Greeks, we know, a highly odorous oil is extracted at Tunis, i 
i were exceedingly fond of music. It had a MUS'LIN (inouaseline: Fr.), a flue sort of , 
considerable share in their education , and cotton cloth, which bears a downy nap on its 1 
1 so great was its influence over their bodies surface. This nap the French call mousse, as 
as well aB their minds, that it was thought resembling moss ; whence the name muslin 
to be a remedy for many disorders. Muslins are made in the greatest perfec tion 

MU'SIGALGLAS'BES. [See H armonica ] in Asia, but the nations of Europe imitate 
MUSK {muse: Fr.), a dry, light, and fri- the manufacture with great success. The j 
able substance, of a dusky black colour, extreme lightness of the finer kinds pro- 
tinged with purple ; it is of a very strong duced in tho East is admirable. But some | 
odour, and is agreeable ouly when in buihII derive the word from Moussul, a city in i 
quantity, or moderated by mixture with Asiatic Turkey. j 

some other perfume. It is imported into MUS'BEL, the popular name of sevei.il j 
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species of bivalve molluscs. The sea mus- 
sels belong to the genus Mytihis. Immense 
quantities of these mussels are collected on 
our roasts for food. At rimes they are de- 
leterious, and persons have occasionally 
died fiom eating them. The animal anehois 
Itself by a byssus. The horse mussels belong 
Lo the genus Modiola; some of them bur- 
iow, others spin a nest. The nver mu welt 
belong to the genus Vnio. They seen te .in 
inferior kind of pearl, and these weie for- 
meilj collected from the mussels of the 
I Scotch rivers The swan mussels, which te- 
semble the last, but with a slight difference 
t In the shell. A single female has been 
computed to contain 600,000 young 

MUS'SULMAN (the dual of moslem, of 
which the plural Is musleimns, literally re- 
; signed to Hod: Arab), or MOR'LEM, a fol- 
! lower of Mahomet This word signifies, in 
| the Turkish language, a true believer 
i MUST (Minium • Lai.), the juice of the 
grape, which by fermentation is converted 
| into wine 

MUSTARD ( montarde : Fr.), the ground 
seeds of some species of cruciferous plants 
belonging to the genus Sinujus It is a 
i powerful stimulant, which is often taken 
internally, and is used externally in cata- 
I plasms 

MUKTIS'LA (a weasel : Lot ), in Zoology, 
1 a genus of carnivorous animals, im luding 
I I the common weasel and the ermine 

MUSTliR-ltOLL (muster u, to inspect: 
Get ), in a Military sense, n list of the olll- 
< ( rs and men in every regiment, whh h is 
delivered to the muster-master, inspetting 
tleld-o ffleer, or whoever is appointed to ev- 
i amine it. 

MUTE (mutus, dumb* Lat ), in Law, a 
person that remains sped bless when ho 
ought to answer or plead Such a person is 
now considered to plead not guilty, which is 
entered by the proper officer; in former 
times he was compelled to answer by tor- 
ture. Mute, a dumb officer of the serag- 

lio, usually employed iib an exe< utioner. 

One of those employed to stand befoie 

a house in which there Is a corpse. In 

Hi am mar, a letter that Is written but not 
pronouiued, as the vowel e at the end of 
many English words, in some of which, 
however, it changes the pronunciation of 
i the preceding vowel, rendering it long; 

thus, bite. The e mute was formerly added 
; more generally to the end of words, parti- 
1 cularly of nouns. Mutes also are consonants 
which emit no sound without a vowel ; as 

b, P. f. d, k, with c and g hard Mutf, 

; in Mineralogy, an epithet for minerals which 
j do not ring when tliej are strut k 
| MUTINY ( mvtm , a mutineer : Fr.), an tn- 
, surrectlon of soldiers or seamen, or an open 
[ resistance to the authority of their cotn- 
|| manders. Any attempt to exclteoppositfon 
I to lawful authority, or any act of contempt 
■ towards officers, or disobedience of com- 
mands, Is by the British mutiny act de- 
J dared to be mutiny, and is punishable by 
! the sentence of a court-martial, 
j MYOG'RAPITY or MYOL'OGY (muon, ft 
mum le , and grttpho, I write ; or logos, a dis- 
course : Gr), that part of anatomy which 
treats of the muscles of the human body 


MYR'IAD (muruis, ten thousand: Gr.„ 
the number of ten thousand ; or. In poetical 
language, an Innumerable multitude. 

MYMAMKTItE (murias, ten thousand, 
Gr . ; and m Hre), n Fiencli measure continu- 
ing ten thousand iiicties, equal tol0Q361.1 
yards, or two ol the old leagues. 

MYRIAU'ODA < viuriin , ten thousand , 
junta, leet . Gi 1, hi Zoology , in lass of inver- 
tebrate uni mats, w hich an vv Ingless and pos- 
sess one or two pairs of feet to each ring 1 
of the body. They have antenna), and are 
all terrestrial They are divided into two 
sections 1. Chilopoda, the centipedes, Ac. 

2 Chilognatha , the scolopcndra, Ac 
MYR'IARE, a French superficial measure 
of ten thousand ares, or 1,000,000 square 
metres. 

MYR1CINE' (munkinos, belonging to the 
injrtle Gr— on account of wax being the 
product of some of the species), in Che- 
mistry, one of the proximate principles of 
bet’s wax, obtained by boiling in alcohol. 

MYRIOLITRE (munas, ten thousand * | 
Gr.; and litre), a French measure of capa 
tltv, containing ten thousand litres, or 1 
010,280 cubic inches, that Is, very nearly 355 , 
culm feet ! 

MYIllORA'MA (murias, ten thousand , 
and grama, a view : Gr ), a moveable picture, 
capable of forming an almost endless va- i 
riety of picturesque scenes, b> means of 
several fragments or sections of landsi apes , 
on cards, which may he placed together In | 
numberless combinations , 

M YRME'LKON (murmos, an ant ; and leTm, , 
a lion • Gr ), a genus of neuroplerous Insei ts, 
itu hiding tiie ant lion. 

MYROB'ALAN (r nurobalanos ; from mu- 
ion, ointment, and balanos, any glandular 
fruit: Or.), a dried fruit brought from the 
East Indies; the produce of trees belong- 
ing to tiie genus Terminaha, nut ord Com 
bilinear 1 lie Hindoos use it both in medi- 
cine am) in t.ilieo printing it has an un- 
pleasant latter taste, pi od tires, with Iron, 
a durable bbu k djeand Ink , and with alum, 
a verj full, though datk, brownish yellow. 

MYRRH imurrha • Gr ; from mtr, to he 
bitter lleh ), a fragrant, bitter, aromatic . 
gum-i csiu, issuing by Incision, and some- , 
times spontaneously, from tiie trunk and i 
larger bram hes of a slit ub growing on the 
Abyssinian coast, called bj botanists Balsa- 1 
modem dr mi Mvrrha, nat ord Aviyridacetr. , j 
Myrrh is light and brittle, does not melt i 
when heated; burns with difficulty ; and i| 
fields oil bj distillation. 1 j 

MYRTA'CE/E, a natural order of trees ! 
and shrubs, tiie greater number of which 1 
may be recognised by the leaves being op- , 
posite, and marked with transparent dots, J 1 
and their having a vein running parallel i 
wliii the margin The common Myrtle is 1 
a shrub of tills order, whicli contains some | 
fruit-bearing trees, such as the Pomegra- i 
nate. Rose Apple, and Guava The trees j 1 
producing cloves, all-spice, and rajeput oil, | I 
belong to the order, as well as the Eucalypti I 1 
of Australia, (lie Stringy barks and Gum i 
trees of the colonists, some of which art i 
200 feet high. Several yield oils which are I 
likely to be useful in medicine. Those , 
slngulnr doweling shrubs, the Hot tie 
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brushes, which are natives of Australia, 
belong toMyrtncew. 

MYRTLE (nnirto* : Or ), in Botany, a fra- 
grant shrub, ot the genus Murtw, which, 
among the ancient-, was him red tn Venus. 

, The (oimnon invrtlc Is a native of Asm, but 
In- become nat umlired in Europe it lias 
been celebrated from remote antiquity on 
; m count of Its fragrance and the beaut} of 
'its evrigiorn foliage M\rtle wn.tlhs 
adorned the brow s of bloodless victors, and 
i were used as the symbol of authority by 

I magistrates at Athens M yiiti.k Wax, a 

I com i etc oil, or vegetable wax, the product 
of plants of the genus Myru a, more com* 

! nionly known by the name of Candlrbirrp 
: myrtle, nat oid Myricarcat 

MYSTERIES (mint? non • Or.), or MIR'A- 
, (TjKS, in the middle ages, weie a favourite 
! kind of dramatic spertai les or entertain- 
ments, represented at solemn festivals. 

] They w’ere very common previous to the 
! ‘Moralities’ [which see], and were called 
I Masteries nnd Miracles, bc< ause tliey tauglit 
the mysterious doctrines of Christianity, 
and represented the miracles attributed to 
the saints and mart\ rs. At first the e< i le- 
siai-tlcs weie both the authors and the per- 
formers of them 

MYSTERY (same derir), something se- 
cret or concealed. Impossible ot difficult to 
j comprehend. The Eleusmla, or sacred rites 
of Ceres, solemnized at ElrusN, were called, 
j by way of eminence, llte Mysteries ; and with 
such superstition were they concealed, that 
if any person divulged any part of them, lie 
I was thought to have tailed down some 
I divine judgment on his head, and it wasae- 
1 < imiitcd unsafe to abide under the same 
ioof wdth him; llor.it e, indeed, declares 
1 that he would not put to sea in the same 
J ship with one w'lio levealed the mysteries 
| « if Ceres The whole religion of the Egyp- 

tlins was mv stei ions, and both their doc- 
! , t tines and worship wrapped up in symbols 
I | and hieroglyphics — The religion of the 
, Jews was likewise full of mysteries; their 
1 1 laws, nay, their whole constitution and na- 
■ t ion, weie mysterious 

i MYSTICS (vnntikos, secret: Or), those 
! whose tendencies In religion are towards a 
1 more direct, communication with Cod than 
| i- afforded by revelation ; not through the 
medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Thus the 
, quietism of Madame Guy on, Feneimi, &c , 
sought for revelatiou In a species of ecstasy 
i The Illuminati in Germany, the followers of 
' Swedenborg. &c , were mystb s. 

MYTH (muthos, a story ; Or.), originally 
, signified acuirent narrative, and nothing 
i | more After ward- it c.tiiie to mean an 


ancient tradition, without authentic basis, 
and sometimes known to be untrue. [See 
tin next artli le] 

MYTIKM/OGY ( muthaloqta , literally a 
telling of fables; Gr ), the collective body 
of the traditions of any people regarding 
its god- and other -opposed preternatural 
being- Whether mythological fables are 
to be considered asallegoric.il expositions 
of truth, or as fouudtd on historical facts, 
wine h have been varied and exaggerated by 
tt ad It ion, embellished by poetry, and pur- 
po-ely altered by cunning, they still retain 
their interest for the student of human 
nature, to whom it is almost as Important 
to study the wide aberrations of mankind 
in then search for truth as their successful 
attempts to attain it Grote, who considers 
the Grecian myths to be a special product 
of tlie imagination and the feelings, radi- 
cally distinct both from history and philo- 
sophy, thinks that they ‘were originally 
produced in an ago which had no records, 
no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of be- 
lief, and scarcely any tincture of astronomy 
or geography , hut which, on the other hand, 
was full of religious faith, distinguished 
for quick and susceptible Imagination, see- 
ing personal agents w’here we look only for 
objects and connecting laws ; an age, more- 
over, eager for new narrative, accepting 
with the unconscious impressibility of chil- 
dren all which ran in harmony with its [ire- 
existing feelings, andpenetrable l>y inspired 
prophets and poets in the same proportion 
tbaL It was indlfferentto positive evidence 
To such hearers did the primitive poet or 
story-teller address himself It was the 
glmyof his productive genius to provide 
suitable narrative expression for the faith 
and emotions which lie shared in common 
with them, and the rich stock of Grecian 
myths attests how admirably he performed 
hts task. As tlie gods and the heroes formed 
the coii-picuouH object of national rever- 
en ce, so the my tlis were partly divine, partly 
heroic, partly both In one.’ At a later time, 
when the Grecian mind was more developed, 
t lie same writer says, that * while the literal 
mvth still continued to float among the 
poets and the people, critical men inter- 
im ted, altered, decomposed, and added, 
until they found something which satisfied 
their minds as a supposed real basis. Thoy 
iiiMtmfncfured some dogmas of supposed 
original phiio-ophy, and a long series of 
funned history and chronology, retaining 
the mythical names and generations, even 
when they were obliged to discard or recast 
the mythical events. The interpreted myth 
was thus promoted into a reality, while tlie 
literal myth was degraded into a fiction. 
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N, the fourteenth letterand eleventh eon- are represented an beautiful women, having 
sonant of the English alphabet, is an ini- tlielr heads i rowned with rushes, and re- 
perfect mute, or semi-vowel, because part ellnlng against, an urn, from which water 
of Its articulation may be continued for am is flow ing 

length of time; it is also a liquid, and a NAl'ANT (napeant, swimming. Fr), in 
nasal letter, the «ound being formed by fore- Heraldry, an epithet for fish that are borne 
ing the voice strongly through the mouth across the escutcheon as If swimming, 
and nostrils, and, at the same time, Intel- NAIL (niLpel Gtr ), a horny excrescence 
ceptlnglt, by applying the tip of the tongue growing at the ends of the Angers and toes 
to the fore puit of the palate, with the lips of men and animals When nails are coin- 
open. It has one sound only, and after vi pressed, curved, pointed, and extended be- 
is silent, or nearly so, as in hymn, condemn yotid the digit, they are called talons or 
Among the ancients, N, as a numeral, stood claws When they encase the extremity of 
for 900; and with a dash over it, for 9000 (he digit like a box, they are called hoofs 
N or No Is an abbreviation for nnmero, The substance of the nail is that of the 
number; also for north ; for Nota, as N. B. skin, hardened, but firmly connected with 
nota bene (mark well); for New, as N. 8 it ; for this reason, it is extremely sensible 
New Style; for Non, as N L. Non liquet (the at its root, where It Is yet tender , but at the \ 
cause is not a clear one) ; for Notanus, as apex, where It is perfectly hardened, it Is ca- , 

N. P. Notarius PvJblieus (notary public) , | pablo of being cut without pain Nailh, 

Nem. con.,nemine contradicente (no one con- 1 in Building, Ac , small spikes of iron or 1 
tradlctlng); Nem dis , nemine dissentients ! other metal, generally with a head, formed 
(no one dissenting), Ac |for driving into, and fastening togethei, 

NA'BOB (.nawAb; from naih, a deputy • 1 boards, Ac. Of these there are numerous 
Tnd.), the governor of a province, or com- . kinds ; and of such importance is the ms 
manderof an army, under the Moguls. Dur- nnfucture become, that several patents lia\ e 
ing the decay of the empire of the Moguls, lately been taken out for Improved nail 
some of the nabobs became independent; making machinery, as well as for nails made 

and remained so, until their dominions by hand labour Naii„ a measure of 

were conquered by the English. In popular length containing the sixteenth part, of a 
language, the word is applied to those Euro- yard 

pearis who have amassed a large fortune in NAIK'SANT (being born • Ft ), in II era I 
India, and live In splendour. dry, a term applied toanyanlrn.il issuing 

NAC'ARAT ( uncar , mother-of-pearl ■ 1 ontof themldstof some ordinary, and show 

Span), a crape or fine linen fabric, dyed , Ing only its head, shoulders, fore feet and 
fugltlv ely of a pale red colour, which ladles legs, with the tip of Its tail, 
sometimes ruh upon their faces, to give, N A If'VETE (-Fr), absence of artifice. The 

them a delicate tinge of pink A marine essential meaning of the word is, a natural, 

shell-bearing mollusc, belonging to the unreserved expression of sentiments and 
genusPiwrm.whh h has abyssus that affoids thoughts, without regard to convention. d 
silky fibres, woven by the Italians into rules, and w ithout weighing the construe ! 
various articles j turn which may be put upon the language ! 

NA'CRITE ( nacif , pearl • Fr.), in Miners- , or conduct When it is genuine, it implies 
logy, a substance of a pearly lustre ; a sill- j a guileless simplicity of heart, unimpaired 
cate of alumina and potash, found crystal- 1 by the (hilling experience of society; but 
llred in granite. | when afTected, it is pre-eminent hypocrisy, 

NA'DAB (a prince: Ileb ), the sovereign and a good judge of human nature will in- 
pontlff or high-prleBt of the Persians, whose falllbly detect It, 

dignity and office are very similar to those NAME ( nomen : Lat), a word by which 
of the mufti among the Turks. men have agreed to express some Idea, or 

NA'DIR [naxeer, opposite: Arob), in As- which Bervos to signify a thing or subject 
tronomy, that point of the heavens which spoken of Names are either proper or ap- i 
Is diametrically opposite to the zenith, and pellatlve. Proper names are tlnwe which 1 
directly under the placo where we stand represent some person or place, so as to I 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of distinguish it from all others of the same i 
the horizon. species. Names of persons are either Chris , I 

NAHUM, or Prophecy op Nahcm, a tian names, being given us Ht baptism, ot 
canonical book of the Old Testament. Na- surnames; the first Is intended tor the dis- 
hum, the seventh of the twelve minor pro- tinetfon of Individuals, the second for the 
phets, was a native of Elkoshat, a small distinction of families The Romans usuallv ] 
village of Galilee. The subject of his pio- had three names . the pranomen, ariswerin g 
phecy Is the destruction of Nineveh, which to our Christian name ; the nomen, that of 
he describes In the most lively and pathetic thetribe; and cognomen, that of the family ; , 
manner, his style being bold and figurative, to these was sometimes added th eapnomen, i 
NA'IADS (Naiades; from woo, I flow : Or.), derived from some peculiarity in the cha- | 
In Mythology, water-nymphs, or deities that racter of the Individual. All are exemplified 
pi eslde over brooks and fountains. They In the names Publius Cornelius Sclplo Afri- ! 
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( anus. Wo do not uso either u clan-name 
I i>i an agnomen. 

I NAN KEEN' or NANKIN', a sort of cotton 
, doth, of a Ann texture, whuh takes its 
I ' n urn* from Nankin, in China, where it was 
, originally manufactured. It i» now imitated 
in most other couuti ics where cotton goods 
are woven ; but none Is equal to that made 
In tho Baht, on account of the natural colour 
of the cotton (the Oossypium reliyiosum) 
being 1 eddish, while we are compelled to 
(he wb it we manufacture 
N APH'Tll A (<7i ), or ROCK-OIL, in Mine- 
ralogy, one of the thinnest of the liquid 
bitumens, til** thicker kinds being called 
Petroleum It issues fiom the earth, is of 
a light brown or yellowish colour, and in 
i found on the borders of springs round the 
| shores of the Caspian Be.i. It feelH greas\, 
has a bituminous Hindi, easily takes lire, 
and is so light as to float on water. The 
1 city of Genoa is lighted by means of a nnpli- 
j tha spring at Amlano, in the state of Parma 
Theierm naphtha is also given to one of the 
pioduets of the distillation of coal It In- 
I II, imrs at a low u inperatme, and ia too 
i dangerous to be used in lamps. 

I N \ PUT II \LINK (last), a white and 
I highly volatile substance, which may be 
i ( xnacted by distillation from coal tar. Its 
, i ijiour condenses into white flaky crystals 
I It is a ( (impound of (uibon and hydrogen, 

I and, w ith Milpiniric.n id, forms sttlpho-naph- 
' flutin' acid 

NA'l’bKS TKL'LOW, a flue pigment, cm* 
l>Io\ cd not only in oil painting, but also for 
i poll ( la, n and enamel It has a fresh. In 11- 
li m t , tuli line Of late years cliromate of 
j le id lias vci\ mm h superseded its use. 

I NAIKMS'SIJS {naiktssoH, from JinrW, tnr- 
I poi • (h —on mniimi of the effects pro- 
, dined l*y its smell), in Botany, a genus of 
P* mis, ii, it oid Amarullidarta , including 
1 lailodiK lonqinls, ta//cttas, Ac 
j N A KCOT'ICS (naihotikos , from wtrL?,t or- 
pin fit ), soporiieiou- nieiln Ine*, wlih h, 

I l\ cim-nur stupefaition, lake away the 
ense of pain They seem to act first as 
I s'umiiaiits ; in huge doses they produce 
. ' > niquillltv of mind, torpidity, and even 
! (oma. Tin y an distinguished fiom lnero 
1 datin' s, which produce no prellminaiy ex- 

I iii< ment Opium Is a narcotic ; henhant, a 
I sedative. 

NAK'OOTINE (same deriv ), in Chemist! y, 

I l lie jmre narcotic principle of opium 
I NAItD tnindof Or., fi orn nerd • /MO, a 
species of aromatic oil, with which the an- 
cients anointed themselves at their feasts 
NAlt'WAIi, or NAR'WHAL ( Naiwall • 
On ), in Zoology, the Monodoii vwnoceroi a 
c c-t m eons animal. [See MOMJUON.] 

N VHAL (j/ecs ns, the nose: Lat ), an epi- 
thet sometimes applied to the let lets 711 and 
m, because their sound pari ly depc mN upon 
the* nose— Nasal Boses, two small hours 
in the* fiic e, forming the osseous pcnfieni of 
the nose*. 

NASTURTIUM (Leif ; as if nan-toifiuir, 
it torment of the nose*, from its pungent 
smell). In Botany, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, Including the common watir-cress 
The name is commonly given to the Indian 
yresses, plants of the nut. ord. Tropccolacece. 
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NAT A 'LIS, or NATA'LIS DUES (literaih 
a birthday • Lat ), the day on which the birth 
of any one is commemorated ; blit tbe term 
was used by the ancients more particularly 
to signify the anniversary of the birthday 
of a deity, an emperor, or a distinguished 
person. On Buch occasions, every Homan 
was dressed in white, wore a ring called the ' 
annulus natali «, offered sacrifices to the . 
genius of the person whose birthday was I 
celebrated, and terminated the whole with \ 
a feast 

NATIONAL DEBT, a Bum borrowed by 1 
government, on the security of ibe exist- , 
mg taxes, which are pledged to the lender 
for the payment of the interest on the stun 
borrowed. Tims, at the Revolution, for 
the purpose of avoiding unpopular taxation, 
tiie English government borrowed of a 
company then incorporated under the name 
of the Bank of England ; and, hb the system 
was found convenient, this debt Increased 
The progressive augmentation of the na- 
tional debt was as follows At the Revolu- 
tion, In 1688, it was 064,2031. ; at the acces- 
sion of queen Anne, in 1702, 16,394,702? ; 
at the accession of George I., in 1714, 
54,145,303/, ; at the accession of Giorge II, 
in J 727, 52.092,238/. ; at the commencement 
of the American war, in 1775, 128,583, 6J5/ , 
at, ihe conclusion of the American war, in 
1784, 249,851,028/ ; at the commencement 
of the Piemh 1 evolutionary war, in 1793, 1 , 
239,350,148/ ; at tin* conclusion of Lite Preiu h ' I 
revolutionary w at, 510,850,491/.; cm the Jst 
of Februaiy, 1817, when the English and 
Irish exchequer** wore consolidated, ! 
840,850,491/. The debt cancelled from the j 
1st of Kebniiiiv, 1817, to the 5th of Jauuan , 
1850, was 49,041,1531 , leaving the remaining I 
debt at 791,809.338/ 279,551 persons weio I 

receiving half-yearly dividends, from 5/ , 1 
upwards , but the number of persons really 1 
having an interest in the national debt is I j 
\ ery much greater, since, iu*the above enu- 
meration, companies acting as factors or l 
trustees for a great number are counted 1 
only as individuals In 1856. the national 
debt, on account of the Russian war, liad j 
become 808,108,722/ ; but since that time it ! 
lias been reduced by a few millions. 1 

NATrVTTY (natnntas. Lat.), the day of , 
a person’s birth The word Is chiefly used , 
in speaking of the saints, as the nativity of 
Rt John the Baptist, Ac. But w*hen we II 
say the Nativity, it is understood to mean ‘ 
that of Jesus Christ, or Chnstmas-day. 
Among the astrologers, it meant a horo- ' 
scope, which see. 1 ' 

NATliOLITE ( natron ; and lithos, a stone : 1 
Or.), In Mineralogy, a hydrated silicate of 1 1 
soda and alumina, which occurs in Bmall 
rounded fibrous masses, of a yellowish 1 
colour. It is called by some prismatic 
zeolite 

NATRON, native catbonate of soda, or 
mmeial alkali This substance was used by j 
the Kg\ptians in large quantities wbeu j 
embalming It is common in Egypt; and I 
in Mexico and Columbia there are several 
natron lakes, fiom the bottom of which 1 

native mineral natron Is dug up. Na- 1 

TitON.tlie German name for soda, on which 1 
account sodium is termed natrium . 
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NAT'URAL (natural!* : Lat.). in Munir, a 
character which contradicts a flat or sharp 
placed at the beginning of a stave or else- 
where, and causes the note to become wh.it 
It would be If the flat or sharp were not 

used. Natural, in Heraldry, a term 

used when animals, fiults, flowers, &c , are 
olazoned with their natural colours 

NAT'UUALlST(?m<ura/t«, natural : Lat), 
a person well versed In the study of natuie 
and the knowledge of natural bodies, espe- 
cially in what relates to animals, vegeta- 
bles, and minerals. 

NATURALIZATION (natural!*, by birth * 
Lat ), in Law, the act of placing an alien in 
the condition of a natural subject. On rm - 
inorlallzing the home sec retary, and taking 
a prescribed oath, aliens may acquire nearly 
all the rights of natural-born subjects, 
except that they cannot become members 
' of the privy council, or of either liouse of 
! parliament. [Bee Alien.] Naturalization 
of an alien by act of parliament has a retro- 
spective effe< t H Is son, for instance, horn 
hefoie ills liaLur.ili/ation, may inhetll, & c. 
Tills is not the (Use with naturalization by 
cei tiflcate of a secretary of state. 

\ VIM'UAL HISTORY, in Its most ex- 
! tensive sense, is the dt script ion of matei i.il 
I existences composing the universe Hut 
I it is usually limited to the study of the 
| animal, vegetable, and mineral objects of 
I our globe. In this sense it includes /oology, 
I botany, goolog\ , and mineralogy, wiLli tin lr 
I dependent sciences 

| NAT'URAL OR'DKRS OF AN I'M A LB 
| AND PLANTS, as opposed to nrtiilual 
j systems, are those in which beings are 
brought more nearly together, m propor- 
I tion as they are related in structure and 

I affinity As more animals and plants be- 
come known, and as naturalists become 
hotter acquainted with tlicir slrnctuie, 
existing arrangements will have to undergo 
icpeated modillcations. All the organs 
must be taken into tonsider.it Ion, and the 
affinity of an v two or more beings will be 
determined by the agreement or disagi ce- 
ment, first in the more important organs, 
and then in the less important The rela- 
tive importance of organs is a matter that 
requires preliminary investigation 

, NAT'URAL PHILOSOPHY, or Phyhioh, 
a collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, so far 
, us they are or may be considered to lie 
destitute of life, and the action o' these 
bodies upon each other. Under this head 
are comprehended astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, 
&c. 

NA'TURE-PIUNT'ING, an art whereby 
truthful impressions of leaves, mossos, 
featherB, embroidery, and other objects, 

I I may be obtained. It consists of pressing the 
1 1 object to be copied into a plaie of soft 

I metal, by which means an a< curate mould 

I I Is obtained, from which casts can be taken. 

, impressions can then be taken from these 

castB. 

NAUMACH'IA (Or. : from nau*, a ship ; 
mid mncht, a fight), the representation of a 
Bca-flglit, which among the Romans formed 


a part of the Ulrcensian games These 
mock sea-fights are supposed to owe their 
origin to the time of the first Punic war, j 
when the Romans w r ere first initiated in 
the knowledge of naval affairs. After- | 
wards they w*ere intended both to entertain j 
the populace and improve the seamen. 
They were frequently, like other shows, j 
produced at the expense of individuals, to 
increase their popularity Nero exhibited 
one, on an artificial lake, in which large 
marine animals were seen swimming about. 

At one given hv Uhuidius there were 
1‘), 000 combatants. The seats for the spec- ! 
tatois, at these exhibitions, w-ere arranged ! 
somewhat similaily to t hose in the amphi- 
thc.it! e— In which, indeed, as well as In 
other places of the same desc ription, nan- 
machiai were sometimes exhibited, on a 
smaller but still very magnith < nt scale. 
The vaumarhiarn, or persons who fought 1 
on these oc < asions, wei r gladiators, slaves, 1 
criminals, &c„ who w’ere doomed to die, 
unless they were saved by the interposition J 
of the people, or of the person presiding at 
the spertac le. | 

NAU'REA ( uansia , sea-sickness; from 
vaus.n ship Or i, in Medicine, a sickness 1 
of the stomach, accompanied by a sensation 
similar to that of sea-sickness, whence its 
name , I 

NAUTILUS (nautilus, a sailor* Or), shell- I 
bearing molluscs, allied to the cuttlefishes, , 
in the class of Cephalopoda The true nau- 
tilus (N poniptlms) lias a shell formed of 
one continuous piece, rolled Into a spiial 
fonn,. md having its cavity divided into a 
great number of chambers by transverse 
paititions, each of w Inch has a perforation, 
the various pcifoiattons being connected 
with each other In means of a pipe carried 1 
the whole length of the sin II The fossil 
species of nautilus, wlilc li are verynunie- 
lous, are found in all geological formations. 
The Paper Nautilus < Aigonavta argo) is a 
different animal, hut belonging to the same 
clans Its shell is thin and translucent, but 
not chambered The lyng arms are fur- 
nished with mum rous suckerB, by xvhicli it 
lay s hold of Its prey. The story of its float- 
ing on the sea in Hue weather, driven along i 
by the breeze ac ting on its sall-slutped arms, 
is a fable repeated from the time of AriB- 
totle to this day. 

NA'VAL AR'CHITECTURE (vavnlis, be- , 
longing to a ship * Lat.), orSmr-BuiLDlNO. I 
The art of constructing vessels for the pur- j 
poses of navigation was practised, after a 
rude manner, in Egypt The Greeks are I 
supposed to have derived their knoyvledge 
of It ftom the OnithaginiaiiH. Rut neither I 
In Greece nor in Rome did nay*al architec- 
ture rise to what may he considered as the 
result of Hcientilh knowledge. The cru- 
sades first gave the Impulse to improve- 
ments in ship-building, which, notwith- 
standing, continued fot Borne time at a 
low ebb The states of Venice and Genoa 
were the first to im lease the size of tlieir 
vessels, hut they yvere soon surpassed by 
the Spaniards, who first employed cannon. 
The Hanse towns made such progress that 
in the 14th century it was usual for them to 
let their shljis out to foreign princes. In 
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tho reign of HcLry IV., ships of consider- taring and commercial interest* led to the 
able size began to he built in England, mid adoption of, Mi*.t, what was called the ‘ re- 
they continued to imrease in magnitude ciproclty system* in our intercourse with 
until the reign of llenty Vlll.when the other nations; to the total repeal of the 
Regent, of 1000 tons burden, and the Henry navigation laws in 1850 - except that trade 
(trace Dieu, which was larger, were built, from one part of any Biltlsh possession, in 
From the reign of Charles II , the navy of Asia, Africa, and America, to another part j 
Great Britain acquired great important c, of the same possession, must still lie , 
and in conscquem e of the wars whh h have tarried on in British ships, unless the legis- , 
slut e been carried on in several reigns, it lature of such possession ask to be freed 1 

has risen to its piesent state Naval from this restriction; and, finally, to the 

Btokkh eompiehcnd all those articles made adoption, in a very great degree, of the , 
use of, not only in ihe rojal navy, but for principles of free trade, 
naval purposes generally; as timhei and NA'VY (name, a ship: Lot.), the whole 
iron for shipping, pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, naval establishment of any country, Includ- , 
sall-doth, gunpowder, ordnance and lire- mg the collective body of ships, ofilceis, i 
arum of every sort, ship-chandlery, &c. men, stores, &c. That part of the navy of ] 

N \»VAL CUOWN (v avails corona ), a Great Britain which is distinguished by the i 
i rown, among the Unmans, given to him title of the royal nary, comprehends all , 
who ilrst boanled an enemy’s ship; it was ships of war and their crews, &c. Tin , 
a ini le of gold repiesenting the prow of a ministerial management of the rojal nav \ 
ship of Great Britain is entrusted to seven lords I 

NWEiiidwt.a ship Lai), in Aichircc- < ommissioners for executing thentlheof 
tme, ihe middle oi body of a < liuieh, ex- the lord high-admlial of England, coin ( 
tending from the balustet or rail oi tin* inonly known by the tit lo of lords of the 

choir to the chief door Navk (vabi admiralty. Commissioners of the navy aie , 

(ier i, that pin iii tlie middle of a wheel officers whose department Is whollj distlm t 
where the spokes are lived from (hat of the admiralty. The nu mix r 

NAVIGATION ( naviyatw Lat), the art of those resident in London is elgln, ami I 
ami Mieine b\ vvlihh, in open seas, ships there arc others stationed In di/reieut p.*u t» 
art 1 eo mini led fiom poit to port. This is of the empire. The} superintend the do< k- | 
(fleeted bj the use of (harts, and by keep- jiirds, and provide tho vessels wliii h the 
ing a journal of the (ou r ses fiom iiour to admiialty requites for set v ue i’o the I 
limn, and tlie disLame on eae h, by me ms royal nuvy t here also belong a victualling 
of the log line, also by observations on the office, an oflhe of su k and wounded se.mu n, 1 
sun, moon, ami stu-- Imperfut .is weio and a pay office Whips ate classified uc- 
tlie mean- and knowledge* of the ancients coiding to the guns they entry All those ( 
in this noble ait,} et the (’atthaginlans, who having 110 guns and upvv aids, or whose ! 
siipt ladded tliegnatesf commercial enter- complements consist of Ujo men or moie, 
juise to ihe gieate-t skill wliiili Jiad yet ar ejfrst-rate. One of liu 1 ntajestv’s yuc hts, 
been at lamed, achieved tlie most hriliiaut and all ships hnv mg less than 110 guns, and 
results. They made the whole of the old not Jess than 80, and whoso war coniple 1 
world tributary to their city Not con- nients consist of 750 men and upwards, aio 
tented wall exploring every nook aud cor- second-rate The other rojal yachts, and all 
tier of the Mediterranean, they left behind yachts bearing the Hag or pendant of an 
tho limits winch had hounded the excur- admiral, or captain superintendent of a 
sinus of their predecessors, visited the* Atlim- dockjard; all ships whose complements 
lie coasts of Europe*, tho British isles, and, aie under 750, and not less than 620, and 
pursuing tlie grand idea which aftei wards whose guns are from 70 toSO.aie third-iatc 
led the Portuguese to India, discovered Ships whose complements are under 620 , 
a vast extent of the western coast of Afi lea. and not less than 450, and whose guns an 
Tho art of navigation gained nothing for from 60 to 7o, are fourth-rate Whips whoso 
a long period after tiie fall of C'Uthage, complements arc under 450, and not Ichs 
and the invasion of the Northern bai barians than 300, and whose guns are from 86 to 60, 
clfectua’ly extinguished the few gleams <*f aro fifth-rate All other ships having a 
science whlcn had survived her destruction, cuptaln, and whose guns are fiom 24 to 36, 
Everything remained stattonaiy for cen- ai e sixth-rate Steam vessels are assigned a 
turles, until the discovery of tlie magnet, rate bj the lends of the admiralty. Troop- 
Mid the invention of the manner's ceunpasa ships, survej lug-ships, fli e-ships, store- 
winch followed it. [See Maonkt, Compass, ships, or those used em a temporary aer- , 
&c ] vice, do not receive a rate higher than the* i 

NAVIGATION LAWS, a most important fourth 
branch of nun illme law , de fining the i>ecu- N AK'AltlTK ( nazar , to separate : Jleb ), 
liar privileges to be enjovtd by Biitish in the Jewish dispensation, one separated 
ships, and the way in who h they shall be to the Lord Ivy a vow. NH/aritesweresome- 
manned; as also the conditions under which times bound for their whole lives, at otheia 
foreign ships shall be allowed to engage in only for a time. They were obliged to re- 
the trade of this country, either as import- train from wine, to allow their hair tc glow, 
its or expoi tei s of coinmodii ies. As long to avoid coming Into contact with a corpse, 
ago as tho reign of llenry VII., the im- &c. The word Nazarene meant a very de- 
portation of certain commodities was ferent thing ; it was applied to the natives I 
pi» ill ibi tod, except in ships belonging to of Nazareth, and was used. In contempt, to 
English owners, ami manned by English indicate the ilrst Christians. A sect of j 
•earn en. But a regard for our inaiiulae Nazar ene* sprang up in the BOeond century i 
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Mu'} endeavoured to ingraft the Jew isli on 
Christian rites 

NEAP'-TIBES ( nepflod , low Sax —a word 
lift'd onlj in speaking of the tide), the tides 
in tin* second .iml last quarters of the moon 
Also low tides, not ho high 01 so «wlft as 
the spring-tides Tlie> ottur when the 
attractions ot the sun and moon act .it 
right anglt s, the difference of their effects 
onl} being left 

NEAT (an ox . So r.), all kinds of bntnur 
e it, tie; as the ox, cow, &c. A'c at' s- foot oil is 
an oil extracted tiom the feet of oxen ; and 
A nit's leather Is leather made of the hide ot 
an ox 

NEB'UI.-.'K ( nebula , a vapour: Lot), In 
Astrouoni}, < ertaiu luminous spots m the 
heavens, many of which the telescope ie 
solves into groups of stars, whilst others 
resist the power of the liest instillments 
although astronomers are led to think that 
11 resolvable nebul.e .ire also groups of stars. 
Koine nebulae have very fantastic or oom- 
pliiated shapes, and most of them undergo 
great cliauge In appearance, art ordlng to 
the power of the telescope with whuh they 
lire viewed. Nebulas have been thus classed 
1 Those that are resolvable Into clusters 
of stars ; some are globular, others ellipth , 
others of an Irregular tiguie. '1 Stub sis 
lead the observe! to suspect that they con- 
sist of Btars, and would he lesolved bv tele- 
si opes of higher power. 3. True tiehulic, In 
which there is not the slightest appearance 
of stars, with the highest powers that can 
be directed to them 4 Planetary nebiilie, 
which have exactly the appearance of 
planets, and are of immense magnitude ; 
i hr 

tin mr7m/fl',whoBe nebulous matter is greatly 
and suddenly condensed towards tliec entie , 
and 6 Nebulous stars, which are hiilhant | 
stars, surrounded hv a perfectly cltiul.H | 
disk or atmosphete of faint light Upwaiils 
of 6000 nebula? have been catalogued [Bee 

M AOKI.l.AN 10 CLOUDS J 

NECESSITY (veiessdas: Lai.), the cause 
of that which lannot he otherwise; or 
whatever is done by a power that is li re- 
sistible, in which sense it stands opposed 
to freedom The schoolmen distinguish a 
physical nei easily and a moral necessity; 
a simple or absolute necessity, and a rela- 
tive one. Physical necessity is that which 
arises from the laws of nature, and which 
cannot be overcome without, for the occa- 
sion, setting those laws aside Moral neces- 
sity is onlv a great tendency, bucIi as that 
arising from a long habit, a strong Inclina- 
tion, or a violent passion Hi triple or absolute 
necessity is that which has no dependence 
| on any state or conjuncture, or any partlcu- 
i lar situation of things, but Is found eveiy r - 
I where, and in all the tircumstam t*B in 
' which the agent can be placed. Relative 
| necessity 1b that which renderB a person 
} incapable of acting, or not acting, In those 
' circumstances and that situation in which 
1 he is found ; though in other circuuistunces, 
and In another stato of things, he might, 
i at pleasure, act or not act. When a man's 
actions are determined by causes beyond 
his control, he acts from necessity , and Is 
not a free agent. 


NECK ( naeken Ger), In Anatomy, that 
slender part situated between the head and 
part 

consists in the inamumli.i of seven cetvical 
vertebiax In birds there .ue from ten to 

twenty-three vtitebi.H in the neck. 1 n 

Architecture, the net A of a capital is tlie 
space above the shaft of a column, betw’ecn ' 
the annulet ot tlie eapit.il above, and the ! 
astragal at the top of the shaft below.- - I 
Neck ok Lam>, a long narrow tract pro- j 
j jeiiing from the mainland, or a narrow ' 
| trad coiuiei ting tw-o largei tr:u ts j 

NEO'ROLITK (nekros, dead, and lithos, a ! 
stone Ur ), m .Mineralogy, fietld felspar ; a ! 

lnei.il w I ik h, w hen stiuck or pounded, 
id ( Ilk tlia of pi 
Ihsh It is found, in small nodules, in the 
limestone of Baltimore 

NKCUOT/<Nt) (nekios, a dead body ; and 
logo*, a ratalogm Ur), a icgister of tlie 
deaths of henef.utois in a monastery. Fm- 
merly, also, what is now tailed a mat tyro- 

logy was called a nicruluyu A register of 

distinguished persons who die within a 
certain peimd (not a reiordof their lives 
and actions, for that Is biography) is al&o 

NECROMANCY (nch) omanteia : from ne- 
hros, dead , and « lanteia, prophecy . Ur ), 
a sort of magii piactised among the Jews, 
Brocks, and Romans, by width they at- 
tempted to i.u -1 tin dead, or make Them 
appear The w Hi h of Endor w'as a striking 
example of a bold and artful deception of 
this kind. 

NEULtOP'OUS ( nekros , dead ; and polls, a 
city . Ur.), the name given to some ancient 
cemeteries in thevuiuity of large cities; 
mid also to some of our modern ones. 

NECTAR (Gi ), in Mythology, the sup- 
posed drink of the gods, which was ima 
gmed to contribute inudi towaids their 
eternal existent e It was, at coiding to the 
fables of the poets, a most delicious liquor, 
far extetdmg anything that tin* human 
mind can imagine It giivo a bloom, a 
beauty, and a v igoui, whit h sin passed all 
conception, and, togetlur with ambrosia 
ftlicslr mo] id food), icpaired all the decays or 
accidental injuries of the divine constltu 
turn. Also a sweet wme of Solo. 

N EC'TA RIN E (■ nectar cue , sweet as nectar : 
Lot.), a fruit dlffeung from the common 
peach, of vvhit'li it is a variety, in having a 
smoother rind ami a tinner pulp. 

NECTA'RIUM, or NECTARY ( nectar , 
lioney: Lat.), in Botany, that part of the 
eotolla which contains iioney-llke mat- 
ter It. is very various In Its tlguio , being 
sometimes only a hollow In a petal, some- 
times a little squama or tubeiclo, and some- 
times a plain tube The teim has been mImi 
vaguely applied to uny part of a flown 
which has an unusual shape, for example, to 
the crown of Narcissus and the rings of 
filaments in the Passion flower. 

NEE'DLE ( nedl • Anglo Sax.), a steel im- 
plement UBCd in sewing, embroidery, &c 
Needles are made from wire that Is drawn 
into various sizes and cut into pieces that 
are flattened at one of their ends, in which 
the eyes aie then formed with a punch , 
they are next filed at the points, hardened. 
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and Anally polished with emery powder 

Maoxktio Nkbdlk, In navigation, a 

Blender bar of Bteel magnetized, and mov- 
] Iiimt freely on a pivot ir arranges itself in 
the direction of the magnetic force of the 
eai th ; one end or pole pointing to the , 
north, and the othei to I he south. Ah only I 
opposite magnetic poles attract each othei. 
It is, in reality, the south pole of the needle 
which points to the north pole of the earth , 
though it Is always called Its north pole 
, [Sec OOMPAHH, JlAONKTISM J 
I NE EX 'EAT KEG' NO (let hirn not go out 
of the kingdom . Lat.), in Law, a wi it direi- 
ted to the sheriff, or to the party himself, 
to prevent him from leaving the kingdom, 
i The writ lies where there is a suit in i quitv 
| regarding a demand for which the plaintiff 
could not arrest at law. 

I JNKKAS'TI DI'ES (inauspicious days: 

Lat), mi appellation given l>> the Romans 
1 to those days on which it was not allowed 
1 to administer justice or hold court-, 
i NEGATION (luyatu) Lat), in Logic, a 
I denial 

N EG 'AT IV E (negations, that denies : Lat ), 

' in general, something that implies a nega- 
tion . thus we say, negative quantities, ne- 
gative signs, negative powers, &i. In 

Logic, an epithet applied to propositions in 

width the (opula is negative Nbgativk 

(^u antiti ks, iii Mathematics, those whit h 
aie oppostd to positive It Is all error to 
state, as is sometimes done, that they are 
kns than nothing , there is no htu h quantity 
as one Jess than nothing, ami negative 
quantities arc as real us positive Thus, if 
money whn.li I possess i* considered to be 
a plus or postin'? quantity, moiicj which l 
owe must he a in in us or negative quant it a 
I f seven miles towards the east are to he 
considered as positive, seven miles In the 
opposite dlret lion, or towards the west, are 
7 ugutive. lLiHevideiittliata.il) quantity ot 
oik kind will neutralize un equal quauliiv 
ot the other, but that. If the quant lues are 
unequal, what is left will he of that kind 
which was In excess Thus, if I owe bL, and 
have 3 J., t. iking the ,j l which I have front 
the bl which f owe, 2/ of a debt will be 
left that is, sul istrai ting minus 5 from 
plus 3, minus •„» w ill remain. The i bar aiders 
plus and minus | + and- ) have two different 
oojects to ful 111 one being to show whe- 
ther a quaiii ii> Is positive or negative, the 
other to militate whether It Is to ho added 
or suhti acted. When no sign is expressed, 

the poslilve K always understood. Nk- 

gativk Eleotkiiuty, that state of bodies 
in which they are deprived of some portion 
of the electricity which they naturally con- 
tain , or, according to others, that In which 
they have free resinous electricity. [Sco 

ELMOTRIOITY.J N KGAT1VB PlUtUNAWT, 

in Law, is a negation which Implies an 
allii uiation. Thus, when a person denies 
having done a tiling in a certain manner or 
at a ceitain time, as stated in the declara- 
tion, he implies that he did it in some 
manner 

NE'GRO (mger, black . Lat ), a variety of 
the human species de-lvlng their name 
from one of their most striking chm notor- 
ieties, their black colour. Their native re- 


gion seems to be the central portion of 
Africa; but the negro formation prevails , 
also In Eastern and Western Africa, and, 
extending southwards. Is most strongly 
marked in Guinea The origin of the ne- 
groes, ami the caute of tins remarkable 
difference fiom the rest of the human 
species, have been the source of much ar- 
gument among naturalists. In Africa Itself 
1 many nations of Ethiopia are not black, nor 
weie there any blacks originally in the 
I West Indies. In many parts of Asia, under 
the same parallel witli the African region 
inhabited by blncks, the people aie merely 
tawny. It Is affirmed that the degree of 
development of the rete mitcosum and its 
pigment determines the power of resisting 
the excessive heat of the sun in t topical 
climates, as evinced by the negro (the type, 
in this respect, of the dark races), the Euro- 
pean, and the Albino It lias long been the 
prevailing opinion among naturalists th.it 
! the negro i ace is inferior, both in organ l/,a- 
j tlon and in iutellei tual powers, to the 
European , and, w liatev t r the cause whom e 
it has arisen, negioes have never as yet 
dl"tliiguiblied thetuselve-. either us nations 
oi individuals. Those Aim, in and other 
states in which the negro pi tsloui muted, 

! have been either devoid of civilization, or 
1 indebted to a foreign element for any civili- 
zation they possessed And in a space of 
4000 years, the race , w liatev ci opportunities 
i it may havt hail, has not produced one who 
lias been eminently distinguished for his 
achievements, or h - pioilueiicy in any 
brani h of human know ledge Undoubtedly 
negroes have hitherto laboured uudei great 
ill -advantages , for, from the earliest times, 
they seem to have been doomed to supply 
the more loitumite rates with slaves , but 
the experience of the past indicates that, 
only by admixture with other laces, and in 
pioi*ortion as they deviate fioiu the true 
negro type, do they make any progress in 
i lvlllzarioti and enlightenment Those, how- 
ever, who hold the most extreme views on 
this point admit that education can do 
much in enlightening and improving them. 
[.See Ki.AVK TbAOK J 

HEHEMI'AII, a canonical book of the 
Old Ti stament, so tailed from the name of 
its authoi. Nt hemiah was born at Babylon 
| during the captivity, and succeeded Ezra In 
j the government of Judah and Jerusalem. 
He was a Jew, and was promoted to the 
office of cup-bearer to ArtaxerxeB Longi- 
! manus, king of Persia, and the opportuni- 
ties he had of being daily m the king’s pre- 
sence, together with the favour of Esthet 
the queen, procured him the privilege of 
being authorized to repair and fortify the 
city of Jerusalem, in tin* same manner as 
before its destruction by the Babylonians. 

NEM CON. and N EM DIS. The former 
is a contraction for nmune contradicente (no 
one contradicting); and the latter, for 
venuve dissentieute (no one dissenting), 

NEMLEAN GAMES, in Antlquily, cele- 
brated games In Gi eece, deriving their name 
from Nennea, a village between the cities of 
Oleonye and l'hilus, in Argolis, where they 
were celebrated every third year. They were 
instituted in memory of Archemorus or 
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Opheltes; but, having been for some time 
Interrupted, they were revived by Hercules, 
In honour of Jupiter, after his victory over 
the Nemroan lion These khui os wore of the 
same kind as the Olympian, and the victors 
were crowned with parsley. 

NEOCO'MIAN, in Geology, a term applied 
to the lower portion of the Cretaceous series. 
It is divided into the lower Gukknhand 
group, which is well developed at Noufcha- 
tel (anciently Neoeomum, in Switzerland, 
whence the name), and the Wkai.den beds 
of Rent and Sussex 

NEOI/OGY mens, new; and logos, a word : 
(Jr.), the introduction of new words into a 
language The progress of science has of 
late years necessarily given rise to many 
veologmma ; but the practice of coining new 

m/iua biic«]iirniiiiiu luc.ir '.tiill'M. in’ mbibi-i 

verely reprehended. Nkoloot Is also the , 

name given to the rationalist system of 
interpretation, which is applied by many 
German and English divines to the records 
of levelled religion 

MO'OPIIYTE (neophvtos ‘from wees, new , 
•Hid phut os, giown . (it.), a new convert or 
pioseh te, a name given by the rally Clins- 
tiaua to su< h as had recent ly been t onvei led 
fiom paganism. 

NEOZOTC (neon, new, zoe, life* (Jr), a 
term applii d by some geologists to all the ! 
strata included in the secondary and ter-' 
tmiy epochs, in coiiLra-distim Lion to the, 
older <)i palaeozoic stiuta. | 

NEPENTHE (nepenthes: from nl, not , 1 
and pc til has, soi row . (Jr ), in Antiquity, a 
kind of magic potion, supposed to make i 
pei sons fot get their sorrows and nnsfoi-l 
tunes it was the juice or infusion of ai 
plant now unknown We use the term flgu- , 


had been noticed in the motions of Uranus, 
which it was conjectured were taused by 
the disturbing force of some exterior planet, 
in 1846, M. Leverner of Paris and Mr. Adams 
of Cambridge occupied themselves inde- 
pendently, and unknow'ii to eat h other, in 
. ' * *al 

planet, and the former having communi- 
cated the result at whuh he had an i\ed to 
I)r. Galle of Hoi lin, tlur a-i ronoiner, on the 
2.1rd of Kopiemhor, 184b, discovered the 
planet sinct called Neptune, as a .star of 
the eighth magnitude. This disooveiy Is 
justly rog.ii ded as one of the greatest 
triumphs oi modern astronomy Neptune 
is 2800 millions if miles from the sun, its 
diameter is 39,790 milts, its im an sidert.il 
period is 164§ years, lmt the time of Its 

tlie inclination of its orbit (which is nei t ]> 
circular) to the ecliptic, i- 1” 4b\'»9" St 
astronomers have suspected that it ha 
ring, and it « ertainly lias at least one su 
lite; but, even with the most powei 
lelest opes. It is difficult to make any nb 
vat Ion with regal d to its satellites, pliys 
constitution, Am 

Mil’TU'NIAN.oi NEl’TUMST, one \ 
adopts the theory that the auhstame* 
whleli tlie e.ittli is t omptised were torn 
ft oin an a<|ueoUb solution; opposed to 
Plutonic t henry ,whu h utti ihules tlie can 
formation to the action of tire 

■NE'ltEI I IS ( Nfreutes ; (Jr.), in Alytlmlo 
mi nymphs, daughters of Nereusand Do 
telehr.Hed for their ht.mty , .mil represt u 
as riding upon sea-how's, sometimes w 

-lie tall of a ilsh. 

NK'RIUM (weios, liuniid Or.), in lioiui 


to an amlcted niiad. 

NEPH'ELINE gnephelf, a cloud: (it ), a 
mineral found mixed with othei suhst.imes, 
primitive or volcanic, in small masses or 
vuns It is wluieoi yellow When throw u 
into nitric «cl _ 

la cloudy It do sill 

ulna and soda, and is known also hvtho 
of* ufe 

NE'PH RITE (nephnt?8, like the kidney: 
Oi ), in Mineralogy, a sub-species of jade, 
occurring in granite and gneiss, remark- 
able for its liaidnesa and tenacity. It 1 b 
of a leek-green colour, and was formerly 
worn as a leiuedy for diseases of the kid- 
neys Tlie Chinese are t elebrated for the 
liunufa* inre of articles from this sub- 
stance It tonsists of silica, alumina, and 
magnesia. 

N EPH KJ'TIS (nephron , tlie kidneys • (Jr.), 
in Medicine, an inflammation of the kidney a. 
Hence nephritis, medicines proper for dis- 
eases of tlie kidney a, particularly for uri- 
nary calculi. 

NKPllROT'OMY ( nephron , tlie kidney; 
and temvo, 1 1 ut Or.), the operation of ex- 
tracting a stone from the kidney 

NK PLUS ULTRA (Lat.), no farther, the 
extremity, or utmost extent to wlm h any- 
thing can go. 

NEPTUNE (in Mythology, the god of the 
sea), the most remote planet at present 
ktiown. For several years irregularities 


Tin* spetieu are shiuhsur trees, and l in lml" 
tlie oleander 

NERVES oiervns, a time. Lat), long 
whfti medullary cord*, which puss m pan s 
from the luaiii and the spinal marrow, a-, 
instruments respectively of sensation and 
volition , of which nine pairs proceed from 
the brain, and thirty-one from tlie spinal 
chord They spread over the body like a 
flue network Koimerly the word nern 
meant a sinew: this accounts foi tlie oppo- 
»lt,e meanings of the word nervous, which 
sometimes signifies strong and sineyyy , 
sometimes weak and Iri Ruble The nones 
are often interwoven; and some of them 
have rounded masses termed ganglia. Then 
are two systems of nerves:— l Those ol 
animal life, or the lerebro-spival nerves, 
whuh convey impressions from the biain 
to the voluntaiy must Irs, and are the media 
of sensation and voluntary motion , they 
are connected with the brain and with the 
spinal churl 2 Those of oigumc lije, the 
ganglion h or great sympathetic ntives, 
which ait* count tied with the brain and 
spinal < Imid, oi with the ierebro-spin.il 
neives, by vety small tllaments, and au* 
fui ntshed with mimetous ganglia Tin 
iere\iro-spln.il nerves contain, generally 
enclosed m tin* same -heath, the centripetal 
filaments, which convey impressions from 
their exueiiiiiies to the biain, in the way 
of pal u, Ac. , and tlie centrifugal filaments, 
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which convey the Influence of the will from 
the brain to the voluntary muscles. 

NEIl'VOUS FE'VElt.a low fever, In which 
nervous symptoms or sensorial debility are 
particularly prevalent. 

NEU'VOUS SYSTEM, the arrangement 
within an animal, of the brain, spinal mar- 
row, and nerves, constituting the means 
of perception, volition, and muscular act ion 
In some of the lowest organized animals, 
the nervous system consists of meie li la- 
ments, which. In those a little higher, are 
connected with a nervous ring surrounding 
the (Esophagus ; as organization advances, 
the ring gradually forms a brain, and gan- 
glia are produced on the filaments When 
the principal gangltated filaments ate not 
paiallel or symmetrical, the organization is 
I that of the heterogangliate or molluscous 
animals When there are two gangliated 
| filaments, which are symmetrical, and mil 
1 parallel along the ventral aspect of tin 
|)od\, they indicate the homaeogangltale 
1 or articulate animals When the brain is 
no longer a ring, but sends down the back 
I a prolongation of its substance, termed tin* 

1 spinal marrow, the organization Is that of 
1 the myelenccphatous or \ ei tebrato animals, 
the primary division of the animal kingdom 
In articulate and vertebiate animals, the* 
superficial portion of theventi.il oi spin.il 
chord is ‘sonsl tlve,’ the deep-seated ‘motnc * 
NESTO'UIANS.Iu Hn lesiastlc a! Ilislmy, 

’ the followers of Nestomis, patriarch or 
1 Constantinople, In the first half of the fifth 
1 renturv He carefully distinguished the 
two natures of Christ, hut ntllriued that the 
1 human natuie was inhabited liv the divine, 
as a temple by its divinity. lie asserted 
i that the virgin was merely the mother of 
Christ or man. His opinions, whlili spiead 
through Asia, were soon after eo un tern c ed , 
by the opposite heresy of the Euty (.limn-.. i 
[See MoNOfiiYsmt ] lie* was deposed hy a 
council held at Ephesus In 431, and died In 
exile in upper Egypt. 

NET, or NEAT (nett : Gcr ; from mtidus, ' 
pure: Lat), in Commerce, that which is j 
without adulteration or deduction Heme ( 
we Hay neat wines, &c ; and net print uee, or ' 
that which a commodity lias jlrlded, after 
all tare and charges havo been deducted 
NETH'INIMS (given or offered Hcb ), 
among the Jews, the ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water;’ they were the descend- 
ants of the Ulbeoiiltps, condemned by 
Joshua; and of the Camvanltes, who had 
j surrendered themselves and were spurt’d. 

NETTINGS, in a ship, a sort of gratings 
, made of small ropes brought together with 
rope-yarn or twine, and fixed on the quar- 
1 ters.tops, ^rc., for various purposes— among 
I others, to prevent hoarding 
I NETTLE, the popular name of woll- 
I known plants of the genus Urtica, nat. ord 
! IT rtioacKjK The spec les are chiefly lit 1 1> i 
1 ceous, Htul are usually covered with ex- 
tremely fine, sharp, tubular hairs, placed 
upon minute vesieJes tilled with an acrid 
. and caustic fluid, which, by pressure. Is 
1 Injected Into the wounds caused by the 
sharp-pointed halrB ; hence arises the well- 
known stinging sensation when these plants 
are incautiously handled. The nettle Is not 


so useless as It appears The young leaves, 
when boiled, are a good substitute for cab 
huge; the fibres of the stein have bee.: 
woven into coarse stuffs ; joc keys mix the 
seed w ,f h Lhe food of horses, In older to 
give them a sleek coat , and the roots, when j 
washed, and mixed with alum or (onimon , 
salt, aftoid a yel low dye It is a wholesome ' 
food lot horned cattle when young j 

NETTI.E-KASH. an eruption on the sltln, 
resembling that produced by the sting of a ; 
nettle It goes off, or changes Its place, i 
j most usu illj m a few hours ; and is relieves! i 
I b\ bathing the part affected with \e*r\ weak 1 
| vine g ii, and b\ Llir u-c of mild aperients 
NEURAL'GIA meurun, u nerve; and 
I algo*, pain . Gr ), an acute*, and genorally 1 
1 Intermittent, painful sensation along the 
course of the nerves One of its most dis- 
tressing fonns is tie d >uhmrcnx 
NEl’ROl/OGY ( neuum , a nerve, and 
logos, a description : Gr.), In Medicine*, a , 
desc i iption of the net ves of animal bodies ; 
or the doctrine of the nerv es I 

MflritOl’TKRA uuuitm, a neive; and 
ptenm, a wing* Gr.), an order of insects, 
composed of those possessing four meni- 
[ branous w’liigs, traversed by a close net.- , 
woik of veins. In some groups the organs j 
of the mouth ate nidi men ran , but usually 
they feu m a complete biting appatntus 1 
The abdomen Ins no tc rmiu.il nvlpostor, as 1 
amongst the Hj menoptera The lnet.imoi- I 
pliosis Is sometimes complete, sometimes 
incomplete To this order belong the i 
Stone fly, Mav flv, the Dragon flies, Scorpion 
flies, and (’addue flies 
NEDIIO'SES (neuum, a nerve: Gr.), in 
Medic me, nei volts disordei s 
NEUROTOMY (neuron, a nerve; and 
trnnio, I cut Gr.), in Anatomv, Llic* c uttlng 
or dissecting of t he nerves 
NEUTER (iieitlict : Lat), in Grammar, 
tho gender of nouns winch me neither 

mascu 1 1 tie uoi f em i u i ii e. N k u r kr V k rbs, 

by some grammar! ms called intransitive 
verbs, aio those which govern nothing, and 
are neither active nor passive. When the 
notion expressed b> the veil) does not pats 
to any object, the verb is said to he neuter; 

as, I sleep, we walk, thev stand stall. 

Nkhtku, tlie name given to the labourers 
of the honey-bee, before it was found that 
they were essentially females, though In- 
fertile. 

NEUTRALITY (neutiahs , neutral • Lat ) : 

In International Law, a nation which does ,, 
not take part, directly or Indirectly, In a 
war between other nations is said to be 
neutral. Certain rights and obligations to- i 
wards the belligerents arise; and through 
the Infraction of these, the neutral power ! 
frequently becomes Involved In hostilities 
with one or the other of them A neutial 
nation has the right to furnish either of 1 
the contending nations with all supplies i , 
which do not fall nuclei the description of | ( 
euntiahand of war, and to conclude treaties , 
unconnected with the subject of the war ; !; 
also, though this rule Is sometimes set 1 ' 
aside by the necessities of a powerful he\- \ ' 

| llgerent, to carry the property of any one \ \ 
of the hostile nations In Its vessels, and 
| under the security of its flag. 1 
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I NEUTRALIZATION (same dertv ), In 
, Chemistiy, tlio combination of any two 
elements, but i>.it tlcularly of .in mid and 
, .ilkHll, in such proportions tb.it the pro- 
! pertleB of each ai e rendered inert. If either 
! *-ub8tam e Is in ex< c*«h, it.H properties will bo 
; 1 perceptible ; which may bo the «m>o when 
i 1 i lie whole is really combined, thus weha\e 
1 both acid and vmtral salts 
[ NEWS'PAPKIt In the time of the llo- 
j man empcroi s, periodical notices of passing 
j, cvtnth, lilting the n.une of <uta diuina 
I (dally events), note compiled and distn- 
I Imted The 111 '-I new spa per published In 
1 modern Europe made Uh appearance at 
Venice m l.Vlfi, but the jealousy of the 
! government would not allow of Its being 
! printed, so that, for many years, it was 
i circulated in manuscript 1 It would seem 
, fliar newspapeih weic fli-d issued in Eng- 
|! land, by aul liontt, in I58K, dining iliealnrm 
> iMiasioned by the approach of the .Spanish 
armada to out shores, in order, hh was 
stated, by giiingre.il information, to alla\ 
i tiic goncml anxiety, and to hinder the 
I dissemination of false and exaggerated 
statements From tlifs era, newspapers, of 
one sort or other, have, with a few inter- 
missions, gcneially appeared in Loudon, 
sometimes at logularand sometimes at li- 
I tegular intervals Foi moie than a centuiy 
past they ha\e none on gradually Incieas- 
I lug In size, as well ns in commcriial and 
1 political importance In 1861 there were 
I 1 2,10 newspapers published in the United 
I | Kingdom , \ 1/ in England 01 Q, in Wales 37, 
|j in Scotland 140, in Inland 140, and in the 
I i British Isles 14 Theie weir 4(» dally 
ij newspapers published In England, 1 In 
I Wales, y in Scotland, and 14 in Ireland 
| No person may, under a penalty of 50/ per 
<l.i y , punt ot publish, or cause to be printed 
m published, any now spapei , until a dec la- 
latiou In wilting lias been delivered to the 
stamp oflhe, or to t lie proper office of the 
district, stating the conoct title of the 
new Hpaper, the ti lie description of the house 
In which It is to he prmtid, and also of 
(hat in which it is to be published ; the 
tiue names, &c . of tveiy printer, publisher, 
and— with certain qualifications— every prn- 
1 prietor, signed by the printers ami pul>- 
j Iishers mentioned in It, and by sue li pro 
! pi letoi s as reside In the kingdom and any 
| talse statement in it is a misdemeanor. 
And, under a penalty of 20/., a copy of each 
publication muat be delivered at the ordi- 
nary price to the lie.ul office of stamps, with 
the name and abode of the printer or pub- 
lisher, written with his own hand, or by 
some pei .son by bis direction. And this, 
if required, must, be pioduced, at any time 
w II Inn two years, as e\ (deuce in a court 
Newspaper reporting lias been brought to 
the highest degree of perfection A staff 
of reporters Is required for the House of 
Lords, and another for the House of Com- 
mons, by any journal whieli does not 
abridge or copy As soon ns one of them 
has attended for a certain short period, lie 
retires to write out Ills notes and forward 
I them to the compositors, being succeeded 
| by another; ho that, very frequently, one 
part of a speech is In type while a member 


is delivering the remainder. [See FrinT 
ING] 

NEW STYLE, the method of recKonlng 
tin* days of the year in in cordam e witn the l 
Gregorian calendar, which adjusts the odd 
hours and minutes by which the caith’s | 
revolution exceeds 366 days. [See CADKN- , 
DA It ] 

NEWTO'NIAN SYR'TEM, or PHILOfl'O- | 
PHY, a phrase applied bv some to the Copei- ( I 
nl can or solar system, wine li, limvever, was | , 
generally adopted before New ton's time; , 
and by others principally to the laws of I 
planetary motion, flint promulgated bv | 
Keplorand Ilooke, hut sfru tly applicable I 
only to certain geometrical and analytical j 
demoiihtr.il Ions of those known laws, as tie- I 
veloped bv the genius and industry of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and chief! \ to the theory of 
uvncrsnl gravitation The principal parts 
of the Newtonian philosophy are explained 
by the author in his ‘ Prmcipla.’ 

NICE'NE CREED, a paiticulir creed, or 
confession of faith, draw n up by the clt igy 
In the council of Nice, in 325. It has been 
adopted by the church of England, and is 
printed In the Communion Service In the 1 
Book of Common I’r.tyet. 

NICHE {Fr), in Arc hllecture, a hollow or 
recess in a wall, for the rei epturn of a statue 
or bust. 

NICK. 'EL ui worthless person; Oer ), a 
metal which miners, being disappointed in 
not lluding it to he copper, as they experted 
from the colour of its ore. In contempt 
called knpfeniirkel (worthless copper) It 
is white, ductile, and malleable; it may be 
drawn into wire, or lolled Into plates, but a > 
very small quantity of arsenic destroys its 
ductility. It Is attracled bv the magnet, 
and, like Iron, innv l»e magnet i/.eil Its spec, 
gi. iv, when hammered, is 8 82. It is soine- 
wlnt moiefusibh than iron , Is notaffec led 
b\ alrcn moisture at ordinary temperatures, 
hill is blowly oxidized at a red heat. It Is | 
found in meteoric lion, but is obtained 
chiefly from kupfernickel, ltssulphuret,and 
the oies of cobalt, with which it is associ- 
ated. Its equivalent is 20 6 It forms u 
salts with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids i 

NICK'EL SII/VKlt, an alloy frequently , j 
used in the manufacture of white metal I ! 
spoons and forks, composed of 00 per cent | 
of i opper. 17i per cent of zinc, and 22j per , 1 
cent, of nickel 

NIC'OL PitlSM, a prism of Iceland spar, | 
used in the examination of the phenomena 1 
of polarized light. I 

NIC'OTINE, in Chemistry, a higlilv 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from tobacco i| 
It derives its name from Nnotiana Tuba- I; 
cum, the botanic tei m f >r tobacco ; which I 
was so called f tom Nlcoi, a Frenclimau.who I 
Introduced It into Franco about the year 
1560 

NICTATING, or NICTITATING MEM'- 
BliANE (meto, I w ink : Lot.), a thin skin 
attached to the eyes of birds, and serving 
to clear them of ex tianeous matters. 

N IJDI FICATION (mdiiH, a nest ; and facto, 

I make : Lat.), the act or operation of build- 
ing a nest, and the hatching and feeding of 
young in the nest. 

NI'DUS (a nest : fat ), a term applied by 
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, naturalists to any place In which eggs nre bar thereof, or In abatement of the writ 

hatched or larvaa nursed, oi in which Bceds Nihil debet (he owes nothing), the usual 

germinate. plea in an action of debt , but It is no plea 

> NIEBELUN'GEN LIED, or NIEBEL'UN- In an action of covenant. In a breach 

1 GENS NOT, a Teutonic epic poem of about assigned for non-payment of rent, &c 

10,000 verses, probably written In the lltli Nil dint (he gays n tilling;, a failme of the 
i century, although a much higher antiquity <b fondant to put in mi answer to she plain 
1 ! has been claimed for It. Possibly the 1 1 IPs declaration, & c , by the day aligned 
i stories of which It is compost'd had been for that purpose, winch omission causes 

| passing for many ages through the mouths judgment to be had against bun. Nihil 

of the people. The poem relates the ad- h a hint in tenement is (be has no interest m 
veil Lures of one Siegfried, son of a king on the tenement), a pica that can lie allow t d 
the Lower Rhine; hut the chief heroes only in ail at turn of debt brought by a lessor 
seem to ho Attila king of the Huns, and against a lessee without deed 
Dietrich king of the Goths. There aro NIAI'BUS (a raln-t loud Lut.i, in Me teo- 
\ i dragons, dwarfs, enchanted maidens, inn- mingy, a word used to express the com hi na- 
i gleal swoids, and all the other marvels of tionof clouds winch comic use into rain [.sc e_ 

j, the dark ages. Hie poem has been rendered , Cloud] In Art, the circle of luminous 

I Into modern Genuaii. i rajs, placed by painters round the heads of 

, I NIKL'LO WORK, an old method of ormi- j the persons they represented, as a maik oi 
i mentlug siher article**, |>y U icing thereon 1 divinity or sancritv. The nimhus of any 
! ' any kind of design with the gi iver, and person of the Tiluitv Is distinguished 1 »\ 

| filling up t lie lints with some haul bhuk four raj sal right angles to eat h ot her, one 
1 metallic piste or alloy. Tins was called, of the lays being concealed by the head 
i I viqrlh.m >dimimiti\ e of w/c/cr, blue k . Led-, The nimbus is sometime* square, loyenge- 
I | and then vullo by the Italians In this w n shaped, oi tnangular. 
i c hut c h plate, sword-hilts, c I'isps, and <>i be i NPM PltrUS, in Law, a term often gtv en i 
articles were decorated, and such objects to trials byjiuy in civil actions By if is I 
i aieeugerlv sought for hv collectors I in- meant a commission dnectod to tin judge * 
presstohs taken hv (lie old artists Ihem- of assize, empowering them to try all ques I 
| selves with some black tluid cm paper, as lions of fact Issuing out of the mutts of , 


well as Impressions on siilphut, are* also to Westminster, that are then rc ady for trfal ; 

| he found in the cahmc ts of the curious. ! and as ill cause's me heard at Westminster, ! 

M'GIITINGALE (Nuchl until ' Gcr.), in t he c la use is added in such wnts, Nisi pruts 
' Ornithology, a migratory specie's of passe- jnstii uu u iImhim neats ad ans/sa* capmnitis 
I rine bn ds, a ry pc of the sub-genus Philomc - mm uit— that is. Unit ss befuie tiie dav fixed 
In The nightingale Is more remarkable for 1 the justices e ouie tliltlier to hold assize s— 
the sweetness of Its note than for Its beauty*, whence the writ, as wellasthe commission. 

It Is of the size- of the linnet, hut in shape It have received the name 
I more resembles the redbreast , the head is I NITRATE OF SII/VEU, In Chemistry, 
Final 1 , the eyes are large, and their iris pale , j a com pound of nitric at id and oxide of sd- 
the beak Is dusky, slender, and moderately ■ vor It is piepartd hv dissolving as much ' 
long; the head, neck, and hack are of a grey - 1 put e silver as possible in pure nitric acid, j 
ish-hrown; the upper parts of the wings, and ' evaporating the solution and crystallizing 1 
about the tall, have nisi a reddish tinge . j the nitrate. When melted and cast in a ! 
and the throat, breast,, and belly me of a mould it is called lunar caustic, which is 
pale ash colour This bird Is well known in employed in surgery to destroy abnormal j 
the southern counties of England for the' growths, reduce local lnfiammation &e. 
fineness of its tones, especially in the When swallowed. It is a powerful poison , ] 
evening. The males arrive there some* the antidote Is common salt, which, if used 
times in Apnl, hut more usually In May , m time, converts it into an insoluble, and 
I the female 1 ', a week or ten days after the therefoie a harmless chloride It is an in 
males. It Is equalled only by the skylaik gredient in marking Ink [see Ink], and a 
m variety, c'ompiss, and execution , but substance of great importance in photogra- 
the latter is greatly inferior m mellow- pliv, which see. 

ness and plalntiveness, in which two quail- M 'Tit ATI'S, in Chemistry, sails formed 
ties the woodlark alone approaches the* of nltnc acid with salifiable bases, ns m- n 
nightingale. It is the constant theme of irate of potash, soda, Ac*, 
the eastern poets; and is represented by NITitK ( nitnm : Ger.) t Saltpctie, a salt I I 
them as attached, in a most extinmcllti'ii y termed by the c iiemists nitrate of potash, j | 
degree, to the rose, their favourite flow ei It is found on the surface of the ground in I 
It is vei y generally believed that the night- several parts of the world, but particularly I 
ingale will live but, a very short time in a in India, whence all the nitie used in Great , 
state of confinement; this, however, is a Britain is obtained. Itrnnv ho produced In , 
mistake. ‘ nitre beds,’ formed of a mixture of calca- 

NI'GHTMAItE. [See Ixcrnrs ] i eous soil and animal matter. The earth 

N I'GHTMH ADJC, or Deadly Nujiitmiapb containing it is collected and thrown into 
Sec Athopa ] watei, which dissolves out the salt, when 

Nl'GllTSUADE, WOODY. [RecBiTiiu- the fluid clears, it is run off, and is evapo- 
swkkt ] rated by the heat of the sun. The nitre 

Nl'HIL, or NIL ( Lut ), nothing .— — Nil thus obtained is purified by solution and 
capt at per breve (lie is to receive no benefit recrystailizatloii This salt crystallizes in 
ft nm tiie writ), In Law, the Judgment given six-sided prisms, containing no water of 
against the plalntiir In an action, either in crystallization. It is soluble in seven parts 
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| of cold, and In less tliau Its own weight of 
! boiling water. It lias a cooling Baline 
l taste, and is decomposed at a red heat Me- 
. diunally it acts on the kidneys and on the 
skin It is highly important as an ingre- 
dient in gunpowder, foi winch purpose in- 
nate of soda., though abundant, cannot be 
u-ed, ns it is shgiith dcliqucueni [See 
i (iUM’OWDKU ] It lfe also one of the soui c e« 
of nit i if acid 

NITRIC A 'Cl I), a compound consist Inirof 
one atom of nitrogen, and live of owgen. 
In ordinary ein uinslam es, it cannot exist 
except in combination at least vntii xxater . 
the nitric acid of the shops, termed aq no- 
I foitis, is united with more or less of tint 
fluid It lb colourless, unless it contains 
nitrous add, exposed to the light, it gia- 
dually heroines of a yellow or reddish tint, 
according to the quantity of nitrous acid 
formed by decomposition of the nitric hi id. 
i I ti s intensely coirosive, produces painful 
sores if brought in contact with the animal 
bod} , and, though returned with great 
lapidilj, stains the skin and nails xtllnw 
It i*- a powerful oxidi/ing agent, dissolx mg 
most of the metals after oxidi/ing them , 
tint it is wortbx of notice that when its 
spec, ginv is 1 485, it Ins not the least ac- 
tion on tin, though. If stronger or weaker, 
it oxitii/es il rapid!}, nitrous gas being 
nulled w ith almost explosh e \ lolenc e It 
li is very recent!} been obtained hi the nn- 
hxdrous state, which clicmlsts long consi- 
dered to he iinpoBbildc , it is in the form of 
six-sided pi isms, whit li arc perfect 1} cleat 
and colourless; the} become vet} hot ill 
water, and dissolx e in that fluid without 
imparting to it mix tolout or disengaging 
j am gas Nitric acid is obtained l»y net lug 
on uitiate of potash, or nitrate of soda, 

I wilh sulphuric add, and distilling off the 
ac id xx hie h Is set free 
NITROGEN ( in turn , liitie, geintao, I pro- 
duce • (it i, an elemental} gas, xx hu li fotms 
about iour-ttftlis of our atninsphete, the 
lemntning tilth being oxxgen Hie two 
'in* nii'c iiaulcall} mixed, not chemically 
combined U Is invisible and elastic It 
Immediatclx extinguislieh animal life*, 
w hence its name azote <<t, not, zoe, life Or ) 

It cannot suppoit combustion, and a lighted 
candle immediately ceases to bum if placed 
In it It lias no taste Ills absorbed vciy 
sparing!} li} water, and is a little lighter 
than atmospheric air, its specific giaxlty 
being *9713 It is caitahle of combining ( 
with ox} gen, and xvith different p opor- 
tioiib of this stibst nice forms ga-eous , 
oxide of azote or nitious oxide, nitiie 
oxide, li.. ponitrous add, nitrous and, and 
n I trie* add. Combined with h}cirogcii, it 
forms ammonia; and it enters into the 
composition of most animal substances. 

NITIIO-MUKJAT'IC A'CID, in Chemistry, 
a c ninpouiid of nitric mid niui mtie acids— 
the Aqua regia of the alchemists— which has 
the property of dissolving gold and platnm. 

I It is more eorrectly termed nitro-hydro- 
chlorie add. 

, NITROUS OX 'IDE, a gas which, If re-; 

I spired, produces a sense of exhilaration 
and intoxication. It is popularly called 
lavghwq-gaz, because It causes a certain 


degree of pleasurable excitement, often ac- J 
cnmpanled by laughter. In those wbo inhale I 
it It is protoxide of nitrogen, and Is ob- 
tained by heating uitiate of ammonia, ! 
xvhlrh is resolved into this gas and water. I 
if breathed too long, or if it is not quite i 
pure. It mn} prod tu e serious c ousequences I 
xx hen respired , exen when pure, its effects 1 
aie not the same with persons of different ! 
tempetameiitb The intoxication which it i 
old i nan lx pioduccsis not billowed h} Jan- 1 
guoi, or, generally speaking, by any bad 
die c t 

NIZAM', the tltlrt of one* of the native 
soveieigns of India It was derived front 
Nr/ain-uI-Mulk, xxho, in the commencement , 
of the last < cut ui} obtained possession of 
the M ilinuictiin conquests in the Deccan; 
and his huccehhois assumed Ills name an n 
title of dignity 

NO'HiLES (liteially those xxho aie 
known Lot \ among the Romans, were 1 
such as possessed the jut> inutginum , or tlie 
tight of h.ixmgthe pictures or statues of 
then mice-tois, a right which xvas allowed 
oul} to tliosf whose ancestors had home 
some curule ofllee, that Is, had been curule 
tedde, censor, praMm, oreonsul. For a long 
tune, none hut the Patricu xxere vobilm, 
because no person under that rank could 
hear any curule ofllee The first of mix family 
wfio whs raised to a curule dlgnlt} was 
termed it or am homo (n new man ), hii upstart 
Cat lime reproached Cuero with being stub 
'I lie Roman nobility, by way of distinction, 
xxoie a half-moon ii|»on their shoes, espe* 

< tally tliose of patrician rank. 

NfiniL'ITY [uobilitas . hat), rank con- 
ft rred by express authority of tin* goxern- 
ing poxver Blit Mi nobility consists only 
of fixe degrees, viz that of a duke, marquis, 
Ctrl, \ Mount, and baron [each of which see 
under their proper tei ms], in Drita'n these 
titles are confeired by the sovereign only, 
and by letters patent, which mark out the 
cmrse of descent. The privileges of the 
lmhilitx are very eonsiderahle ; they are 
all estet tned hereditaiy « ounsellors of the 
down, and me exempt fiom all anests, 
unless for treason, felony, breach of the 
piate, condemnation in parliament, and 
i on tempt of the sovereign authority. They 
« njoy their seats in the house of peers by 
d« scent [see I’auuaiiknt], and lionet of 
parliament run pass xx it bout their concur- 
rence; they ( (institute tin* supreme court 
of judtcatuii, and even in criminal cases 
give their xerdict upon their honour, with- , 
out being put to their oath An hereditary 
nobility is found in the Infancy of most 
natioup, ancient and modern. Its origin ig 
to he attributed to various causes, for the ' 
most part to military tenures; in gomo I 
cases, to the honours paid to superior 
ability, or to tin guardians of the mysteries 
of religion. Tlie pi lest ly nobility of anti- 
quity has every where yielded to the supe- 
riority of military chieftains. In France 
and Germany, the origin of hereditary 
nobility dates fmm the downfall of the 
Carlox ingtaii dynasty; in England, from 
the conquest of the Normans, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; it afterwards 
si tread oxei all Europe, for, since that time. 
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dignities, an well as lands, have become according to the state of pasture. Nomadic > 

, hereditary. There la no nobility in the tribes are seldom found to abandon their 
, United States, Norway, or Switzerland wandering life, until they are compelled to 
NO'RLK in Numismatics, a gold coin, do so b> being surrounded by those who 
value 6s Ha., struck in the reign of Edward reside in fixed habitations, or unless they 
III , and stamped with the Impn ‘•-e , ii of a can make themseivea masters of the set- I 
ship, which emblem Is supposed to ha\e llements of a civilized nation !| 

been commemorative of a naval victon ob- NOM'BRIL (the navel . Fr), in Heraldry, i 
t lined by Edward o er tin* Erem h .it Mm s, the centie of an escutcheon | 

in mo NOM DK (JURRRK (literally, nwarnamc), i 

NOCTI IjII'OA (something that shines by a French term commonly used to denote an \ 
night: Lut), a name given bj some of the assumed or fictitious name. , 

older chemists to phosphorus It is also NOME (motho«, from nemo, I distribute: 

the name of a phosphorescent maiine uni- Or), the name for those proUnces Into 1 
ilrI of microscopic dimensions which Egypt was divided from the earliest j 

NOG'TUUN (nocturuus, pertaining to period. In the time of Strabo they were 36 i 
niglit . Lut ), one of the p irts into wiiieh in number; 10 in the Thebald ; 16 in the 1 
the matins in the Roman Catholic breviary Hcpt momls, or intermediate district; and ' 
ate divided The matins generally consist 10 in the Delta ; 

of tliree nocturns, of whu lithe first con- 1 NOMKNULAT0R (nomen, a name ; and 
t tins three lessons from Scripture, and t he obsolete calo, I call out. Lat), in Ro- p 
i tliree psalms ; the second, three less«i s ' man Antiquity, a slave who attended upon 
constituting the life of the saint, with persons that stood candidates for offices, 1 
tin ee psalms; and the third, three lessons and prompted or suggested to them the !j 
fiMiu some liomilj on the gospel of the da\ , names of all the citizens they met: in | 
w nil three psalms. [Kee Holt km, Canonical j older that they might address them by | 

1 On rare occasions tin re is hut one nocturn, name, which was esteemed an especial act i 
w lilt It is considered a gre.it ad vantage* , and of < onrte«y 1 I 

seems genet ally meant n« a privilege, since ■ NOMENCLATURE (nomen datum, from \ 
it occms, ordinarily, in a great festival onlv, same* Lat .), a systematic classification of j 
and the week following it is teimed its words, which designate the divisions and I 
<>( tare dependencies of a science | 

NODE (nodus, a knot or prominence NOM'INATIVK t nommatums , from no - 
hit.), in fiurgeiy a tumour on a hone whi< h ' mmo, I name: Lat), in Crainmar, the Hist 1 
causes great pain, and is often attended bj case of nouns that are declinable. The no- 
taries or necrosis Nodk, in Dialling, a initial nc case is the * uhject of apropos!- 1 

point or hole in the gnomon of a dial, b\ tion or affirmation ; thin, in the sentence 
the shadow or light of which are shown the * the house Is repaired,' house is the nonii- 
honrnf the dm , the parallels of the sun’s unlive c ise of the noun 

dec linntion, Ac I NON (not • Lat ), a word used In the Eng- ! 

NODES (same denr.), in Astronomy, the lish language as a pre fix only, for giving a 
two points in whic h the nihil of a planet ' negati>e sen-e : as in non-nbilit} , 7 i<»i r»*si- ' 
, intc*ise< ts the ecliptic That b\ which the j dene e, firm-pi} incut, wu»i-appe.iranc*e, and j 

pl met passes Iremi the south to the north the like Nun assumpsit (ho has not un- 

side of the* ec liptic is termed the ascending ' dertaken), in Law, a general plea m a pei- 
nodr; the other the descending node The | somil action, b\ width a mail denies that 

, stiaight line which joins these two points, j he has made* mij promise. Non compos 

and is formed by the Intel section of the* mint is (of unsound mind: Lat), a phrase 
, plane of the planet's orbit and that of tlie used to denote that a person is not of sound ( j 
ecliptic is called the line of the nodes. In memory and understanding. A distinction 
all the planetary cubits, the line of the is made between nil idiot and one non 
■ nodes has a retrograde motion fiom east to compos mentis, the former being const! tu- . 
w-est ; hut it amounts to onl} a few seconds tionally destitute of reason, the latter tie- 
in a >ear. It Is a necessary consequence of pri\ ed of that w ith wide h he was naturally 1 i 
tin* mutual attraction of the lieavenl} endowed; hut, in man\ cases, the law makes ' 

bodies no distlm tion between the two Non dm- I 

NO'LI ME TAN'ttERE (touch me not: ti imp ndo umt distraining), a writ granted I 

Lat 1, in BoLan>. the specific name of a hal- , to prevent distraining. Non est inventus 

sum, a British plant belonging to the genus (he has not been found), the answer made j 

Impaliens In Art, a name given to pu- l*v the slierlff in the return of the writ, i 

lures, which represent Christ appearing to wlun the defendant 1 b not to he found in ;! 

Marv Magdalen after the resurrection. Ids bailiwick Non liquet (it does not 

NOLLE I'ROS'EQUl (tube uuwdltng to appear), a verdict given by a jury, when a 
prosecute: Lat.), a legal term signifying a matter is to be deferred to another da} of 

I proceeding in an action, by width the trial. Non obstante (notwithstanding), a 

, plaintiff undertakes not to proceed further, clause in statutes and letters-patent, 1m- 
U entered before judgment, the plaintiff potting a license from the king to do a 
may bring another action for the same thing which at common law might be lo- 
calise against the same defendant gaily done, but, beiug restrained by act of 

| NOM'ADS, or NOM'ADEK («om<idc«, from parliament, cannot be done without such 

nomos, pasture: (Jr.), a name given to na- license. Nonpros, or Nolle prostqui (la un- 

tions whose chief occupation constats in willing to proceed further), a term made 
feedlug their flocks; and who have no fixed use of to signify that the plaintiff will 
nh.ee of abode, but shift their residence 1 proceed no further lc his action, being 
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convinced that ho cannot. support his cause. 
In criminal cases, It can he entered only hy 
t lie attorney-general 

I NON'AGE, the period of life preceding 
I the time wlien a person, according to the 
laws of IiIh country, hccomes of age to 
j manage his own concern 1 ' 

NON'AGON (no rein, nine* Lat ; and gGnia, 
\ an angle* (Jr.), In Geomctn, a figure h.iv- 
, ing nine angle* and therefore nine Bide*. 

] NON-CONDUCTOR, a substance or fluid 
which does not conduct or transmit an- 
other substance, or fluid, or motions, or 
which transmits them with difficult} Thus 
glass is a non-conductor of electricity, 
wool is a non-conductor of heat [See 
| Electricity, Hfat ] 

1 NONCONFORMIST, one who refuses to 
eonfonn to the rites and worship of the 
established church. The name was at first 
particularly applied to those clergymen 
who were ejected fioni their livings bv the 
act, of uniformity In 1662 [Roe DISSEN- 
TERS ] 

NONER (newer, from litmus, the ninth* 
i Lat — because the ninth d.iy before the tdrsl, 

I in the ltomari calendar, the flftii day of the 
months January, February, Apt 11, June, 
August, September, November, and Decein- 
bet , and the seventh of March, May, July, 
and October; these last four months hay Ing 
six instead of four dins before the nones, 
because they alone, in the am lent < (institu- 
tion of the year by Numa, had thirty -one 

, days each, the rest having only twenty- 
, nine, and February thirty; but vvhenCaisai 
' reformed the year, and made other month- 
! contain thirty-one days, he did not allot 
' them six days of nones The nones, like 
the calends and ides, yven* leckoned hue k- 

! wards Nonfs, one of W\r canon nulhoum 

! of the Roman Catholic bre\ Inn , anciently 
| appointed to lie said at the ninth houi of 
j the twelve into which the Romans divided 
the day, corresponding, at the equinoxes, 
I with our three o’clcx k It may he recited, 
at piesent, at almost any part of the day 
NON-JIT 'RUHR, the adherents of Janies 
11 , who refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ame to the government at the* Revolution, 
w lien James abdicated and William and 
Mary were placed on the throne 
NON-NAT'URALS Under tills term, an- 
c lent phy (dedans com prehen ded all, tnr.it 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the assimilated substances and excre- 
tions, and the affections of tiie mind ; or, 
in other words, those matters which do not 
enter Into the* composition of the body, 
hut at the same time are necessary to its 
existence 

NON RERIRT'ANCIU, In English Constitu- 
tional History, unqualified obedience to 
ev cry command, ospe< ialiy of the sovereign, 
w hether he orders what is right or wrong 
! NON'HUIT, in L*iw, the l enunciation of a 
I suit by the plaintiff. It is cither adjudged, 

I I on account of some neglect, delay, &r , In 
1 i l lie prosecution of the suit, or It is lolun- 
• tam. It Is usual to call on the plaintiff, 

w'lien he is unable to make* out a ease to 
support Ins pleadings for want of the ne- 
cessary evidence, and the juiy are about to 
| give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. He 


does this by withdrawing, neither answer- 
ing hy himself nor another, when, pre- 
viously to the dellverv of the verdict, the 
crier calls the plaintiff Except in ceitain 
cases, a nonsuit does not prevent the bring- 
ing of another action, for the same cau-e 
When a plaintiff is nonsuited, he is obliged 
to pav the costs of Ills adversary. 

NOON tnan: Sax), mitl-day, oi twelve 
o’rlmk, called apparent as shown by a sun- 
dial, and real ns show n by a i loc k. , 

NORTHERN LIGHTS, the Amora l)a- 
real is, which see. 

NORTH POLE (nortl Grr), in Astro- 1 
noiiiy, a point in tin* northern hemisphere 1 
of the heavens, nmetv degrees every way 

distant from t lit* equinoctial NORTH- 

route Star, a *ini in the tail of Ursa minor, 
so c ailed from its not being mote than two 
d< grees and a half distant from the pole. 

NORTH '- W KRT I'AR'RAGK. The* North 1 
Polar Expeditious’ undertaken by the en- 
terprising mariners of England, after the 
year 14«M>, when Cabot penetrated into Hud- 
son’s hnv, had continued to increase in in- 
tercut with even fresh attempt, till, at 
length, parliament otfeied a premium of 
20,000/ to the first nav igator who should nc 
com pli-d i the north-west passage, and 5noo/ 
to the first X( sscl w huh should reach the 
north pole and pass it In 1819, the prim e- 
regetit. offered piizea of from 6000/. to 
15,0001. to those vessels which should nil 
vance to <eitain points In the Arctic seas , 
the British government having tin year be 
fore fitted out tw*o expeditions to the noi tli 
pole. Captain Du< ban, commanding the 
Trent and the Dorothy, was instructed to at 
tempt a passage bcl ween Spitsbergen anti 
Nova Zemhla. over the pole into the Paciflt, ■ 
and Captain lloss, commanding the Isabilla 
and tin* Aleravder, to attempt the north- 
western passage from Davis’s shafts and 
Haltin''' bay into the Frozen mean, and i 
theme Into the I ‘at I flr Captain Bin hull, j 
how < ver. rent lied old v So 12' north of Rpit/- | 
be i gen. where lie leinalned three weeks 
fro/tnln while the chief gt ograplilcnl re 
suit- of Captain Ross’s expedition was the 
more accurate dt termination of the situa- 
tion of Baffin’s buy . for, although lie sailed 
up Lancaster sound, he did not continue 
ills progress far enough to discover that it I 
was open. The BrltMi government, there- 
fore, in 1819, sent out Lieutenant Parry, w*ho 
had accompanied Captain Ross, on a second 
voyage into Baffin’s haw He penetrated 
with his vessels, the JD< la and Grtpei, 
through Lancaster sound into Barrow’s 
strait, in which he examined Prince Re- 
gent’s inlet, running In a southern direc- 
tion, and the polar sea , and wintered in the 
harbour of an uninhabited island, which he 
eullPd Melville inland (7 m 45' lat.). As he ; 
had passed (fiept 10) 1 10 * W long, of Green 
vvich, he w*as entitled to the first prize offei J 
ed by parliament. With eleven companions > 
ho explored Melville island, and reached 
(June 6) the noithern const (75° 84' 47" lat 
and 110° 86' 62" long ). Having gone as far 
as 118040' 43" long and 74° 27' 60" lat., ho re- 
turned, In consequence of the Immense Held* i 
of Ice, through Davis’s straits to Britain, i 
While Parry and Ross were seeking for a 
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I norili-wcht passage into the polar sea, Cap- 
tain Franklin was sent l»y the British go- 
vernment to penetrate to the northern 
toast of America by land, along Hudson’s 
i»av and Coppermine river 1 n May, 1824, go* 
I i eminent fitted out a third polar expedition 
1 for the discovery of a north-west passage 
j tin Hugh Prince Regent's inlet, under Parry 
! and Lyon Storms and icebergs drove the 
ships ashore, and it became necessary to 
,il> union one of them, the .Fury In 182 r »,Capt 
Franklin undertook a now journey overland, 

| with the intention of sailing wcstcily from 
I M k kenzle’s river along the coast to Behring 
sLrait At the same time Captain Beechej 
vailed in the IilobHom by the way of Cape 
Horn, to discover an easterly passage round 
! the Icy cape, or in Kotzebue sound In six 
! months Fianklin reached the Northern 
i o< can, near Gariy's island <69 » .ur lat ), and 
1 i ''turned upon the Mackenzie to Ins winter 
quarters at Fort Franklin, on Great Bear 
1 lake Both parties left their winter qnar- 
t< rs .Mine 21, 1826, and shortly after separa- 
I led in G7 J atv lat and 133° 52' W. long, 

| Franklin descending the western aim of the 
| Mai kenzie, vv hit li runs along the footof the 
1 Rocky mountains —The admiralty now sent 
Captain Parrv, In the Ht-cla, to reach the 
i north pole He took reindeer and lie-boats 
on board at Hnmnierfest, in Lapland ; 
i reached Bpltzbergen May 27, 1827 ; left the 
i Hccla thoic in the Ice ; sailed June 21, with 
two boats, through an open sea, left tho 
boats on the 24th, and began (81° 12' 51") his 
journey over the n e to the north pole But 
he reached only the latitude of 82° 45' 15" , 
and the lie being everywhere broken, lie 
was obliged to icturu.— In the spring of 
' 1829, Caprain ltoss, chiefly till ougli the libe- 
ral assistance of Felix Booth, Esq , sheriff 
of London, undertook a private expedition 
Into the Polar seas, with a v lew to deter- 
mine the practicability of a new passage by 
Prince Regent’s inlet, which had been con- 
fidently said to exist This voyage was 
i < i llous in the extieme , and no authentic 
init lligenre was received of the expedition. 
Mom the 27th of July, 1829, the day It sailed 
, ii on Wideford, in Greenland, where it had 
put in to refit, till August, 18dd, when the 
(ornuiandcr and ciew were discovered on 
the south shore of Lancaster Bound, by 
Captain Humphreys, of the Isabella , of Hull, 
tlie very ship which Captain Russ had. for- 
i merly commanded Our space compels us 
I to pass over the subsequent attempts to 
effect the discovery of the north-west pas- 
, sage, till 1845, when Sir John FrnnClin with 
a gallant crew volunteered on this perilous 
undertaking. On the return of the Arctic 
Discovery Squadron, under Captain Sir J. 
0. Ross, from its unsuccessful operations 
to discover Sir John Franklin, whose fate 
remained a mystery. In 1848 and 1849, it was 
, ouu> determined by government to re- 
| equip the Enterprise and Investigator, in 
order that they might resume the Bearch 
I by the way of Behring strait. Accordingly 
these two ships sailed from Plymouth on 
| January 20th, 1850 They unfortunately did 
, not succeed in finding Captain Frankliu, 

; but they saw, across the entrance of Prince 
l of Wales’* strait, the frozen waters of Mel- 


ville sound, and thus obtained the object of 
so many expeditions After spending a 
fourth winter in these desolAte regions. 
Captain McClure returned to England, and 
ri i elved 10 , 000 b, Hie reward which had been 
promised for the successful discovery of the 
north-west passage, together with tlie hon- 
our of knighthood A record was subse- 
quently found by Captain McCUntock on 
the north-west coast of King William is- 
land. stating that on the 22nd of April, 1848, 

I the Erebus and Terror bad been abandoned 
in the ice, and that the survivors, 105 lu 
j number, were proceeding to the Great Fish 
i river, under tin command of Captain Cro- 
zler, Kir John Franklin having died on the 
11th of June, 1847 

NOSOL'OGY (nosv8, a disease ; and logos, 
a discourse : Or.), an arrangement of dis- 
ease!,, with names and definitions, accord- 
ing to tlie distinctive character of each 
ci.iss, order, genus, and species. 

NOSTAI/GY ( nostalgeo , I pine for my 
home (Jr ), home sickness, le mal du pays ; 
a \ ebement desire to return to one’s native 
country , attended with melancholy, want of 
appetite, and other symptoms indicative of 
a restless and unhappy Btate of mind. 

NOS'TOC, cryptogamic plants, of which 
tlie commonest species is often called star- 
jelly. It is a trembling, gelatinous, sub- 
stance, found on pastures, gravel walks, Ac., 
in rainy weather ; but It soon dries and Bhri- 
vels up almost to nothing. Paracelsus, who, 
it is said, gave it the name, attributed won- 
derful properties to <t. Being supposed to 
fall from the sky with meteors, it obtained, 
in Sweden, tho name of ‘sky-fall;’ and in 
England, as well as some of the liverworts, 
that of * witches’ butter.’ Some species 
form an article of food in China, and one 
was similarly employed in a late Arctic ex- 
peihtlon. 

NOTATION (iwtatio : Lai.), the recording 
of anything by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical notation relates to number 
and quantity , or to operation. The system 
of numerical notation, now universally 
adopted by civilized nfttions, ow» s its admi- 
rable simplicity to the giving both an abso- 
lute and a local value to tho characters. 
Thus, the absolute value of 6 is five : this is 
never changed. Its local valuo depends on 
its post Hon with regard to the dectmul 
point: thus 50 means five tens; 500* five 
hundreds, Ac. : 05 five hundredths ; *005 five 
thousandths, Ac. These principles, with 
the power of combining the few characters 
employed, enable us to express the most 
enormous numbers with the greatest ease, 
and impart the utmost simplicity to the 
very language we use regarding them. This 
system, usually termed the Arabic, is far 
more perfect and convenient than that of 
any nation of antiquity, however enlight- 
ened. The symbols of quantity are arbi- 
trary, but the letters of the alphabet are 
almost exclusively employed: the first, 
as a, b, c, Ac, to indicate known quantities f 
.nui the lust, x, y, and s, to Indicate tin- 
known. In selecting a letter, we some- 
times choose it so as in some measure to 
assist our memory : thus we usually indi- 
cate momentum by M, velocity by V, Ac. ; 
j Li 
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and different momenta with different M's: 
thus, one momentum by M, another by M\ 
or in, &c Symbols of operation contribute 
much to simplicity and the savin*? of time : 
thus it is easier to write (i+ft=c, than a 
added to b in equal to c. In performing an 
operation, or verifying it, wc proceed far 
more easily with symbols than we could 
possibly do If the various processes were 
described by words. There are many sym- 
bol® used to indicate processes; but the fol- 
lowing are the most common + for addi- 
tion ; as a -f ft, a plus ft, or a to be added to 
ft —for subtraction ; as c—d, c minus d, 
or d to be subtracted from c x for multi- 
plication, as x * y, t multiplied by y •— 
when the multiplication is supposed to be 
actually performed, the sign is omitted, 
thus, x y means the product of x and y. 
— for division, as 7 n— n, m divided l>y n : — 
when the division is supposed to be actually 
performed, the quantities may be put down 


thus. 


s for equality ; as p — g,p Is equal 


to 7 Two dots indicate the rai in bet ween 
two quantities, as a ft, a is to ft Eight j 
dots indicate propoition ; as « : ft : : r : d, 
a is to ft ns c is to d V is the radical sign, 
as yfa, the square root of a, written also 1 
ai ; fyb, the fourth root of ft, written also ft*, ! 
&c 

NOTE i votn, a mark Lot ), m Music, a 1 
haiacter which marks the pitch and tin* 1 
time of a sound 1 n general, under notes ai e 
comprehended all the signs or ch vracters ' 
used m muBle, though m propriety the 
word only Implies the marks which denote 
the degrees of gravity and acuteness to he 
given to each sound. fSce Music J 
NOTICE ( votitiu , a knowledge* Lnt ), In 
Law, a communication given, or received, 
winch conveys the presumed or real know- 
ledge required to affect the receiver with 
legal liabilities. 

NOUN {nomen, a name* Lot,), In Gram- 
mar, a word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether it be animate, 
inanimate, or ideal; as man, yafe, mind. 
Nouns form the basis of all language • thus 
we call a certain instrument a saw ; the act 
of using it Is cawing; and the verb Is to 
saw. 

NOVAC'ULITE (novacula, a razor: Lat.), 
In Mineralogy, the Hone, or Turkey oil-stone, 
a variety of argillaceous slate. It owes its 
power of whetting or sharpening steel in- 
struments to the fine siliceous particles it 
contains Various other stones are used 
as whetstones, such as mica slate, freestone, 
&c. 

NOV'EL ( novella : Ttal. ; from nows, new : 
Lat.), In Literature, a fictitious tale, or 
imaginary history of real life, generally 
intended to exhibit the operation of the 
passions, foremost among which is love. 
The novel and romance, though sometimes 
confounded, appear to he different. The 
former depicts life as it is in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and brings together incidents, 
any one of which has happened or may very 
fairly be supposed to have happoned. Ro- 
mances generally relate to periods long 
passed by ; their Incidents are ofteu im- 


probable, and sometimes impossible. The I 
supposed adventures of chivalry form their i 
favourite theme, and their scenes arc most 
frequently laid in ancient castles and monas- i 
teries ; they do not even reject the aid of 
imaginary beings, and of enclmntment. 
Some of Sir Walter Scott’s works hold in 
many respects an Intermediate position : 
his delineation of real, though past man- 
ners, renders them novels; hut the distant 
times of which he writes, and the wonder- , 
ful, though perhaps always absolutely pos- 
sible, ini idents he so frequently Introduces, 

biing them into the class of romance". 

Noviih (?u»i«s, new . Lat), In Civil Law, a 
term used for the constitutions at several 1 
emperors Those of Justinian are best 
known, and are gen cm 11} understood h> ! 
the term The} were so called, either from i 
i their pioduemu a great alteration in the > 
face of the anemnf law, or because they 
J were made on new cases, and, after the 
i revlsal of the .indent code, compiled by 
order of tbit emperor 

I NOVKM'IIKE {Lat, from vovem, nine), 

I the eleventh month of the Julian jenr, 
consisting of tint t y dais Tt Is the first 
winter mouth in the not them hemisphere, 

I and the Hist suiiiniermontli in the southern 1 
I Its name move from its being the ninth ■ 
i month of fiie am lent lioman c ilemlnr i 
I NOV'ICE < noritm frt sh Lat ), n person 
not >et skilled or experienced In an art or 
piofesslou , among the Unmans, ll sign!- i 
, tUd n ricnnt. The term is applied In mo- 
nasteries to a religious person, In his Ki- 
ln r novitiate, or Mar of probation, and 
who has not vet made the vows 
NOVITIATE, the period appointed for 
the ttial of novices, or those who enter a 
monastery m older to asiertain whether 
they have the qualifh atloiis nuessaiy for 
living up to the nile to which they are to 
hind themselves b\ vow. The novitiate Is 
general!} very severe, the novice general I v 
having to perform many menial oflhe- 
about the n invent, and to give an account 
of his most triiling actions to the master 
of the novices. 

NU'OLEUS (a kernel: Lat), anything 
round which matter has accumulated, or 

to which it Is attached. In Astronomy, 

the term nucleus is used for the body of a 

comet, otheiwise called its head. In 

ancient Architictme, nucleus signified the 
middle bi}er of a flooring, which consisted 
of a strong cement, over w'lilcli they laid 
the pavement. 

PvUDE OOMTAOT (nudum pactum, from , 

7 nulvs, naked : Lot.), in Law, a contract 
made without an v lonsldeniiiou, and there- J 
fore not valid , the term Is hoi rowed from 

the civil law Nui»m Matter, a hare 1 

allegation of something done. 


NU'DITI F .8 ( vwtitas , nakedness : Lat.), In 
Painting and Sculpture, those parts of the 
human figure which are not covered with 
drapery. The appeal ante of the covering 
being determined by the form of the body, 
it Is essential to the painter, as well as the 
sculptor, to study the naked figure with 
the greatest attention. 

NUG'GKT (mgynt, an old English word, 
perhaps a corruption of ingot), the miner’s 
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I . term for natural lumps of nearlj pure gold. 

1 j Tliey are usuallj found In superficial hc- 
< uinulations of travel, having been there 
deposited on the destruction of the parent 
rock. The largest nugget hitherto found 
-weighed 18411) Do z. 6dwts., and received 
the name of the ‘Welcome N target ’ It 
tviix discovered In 1858, at a depth of 180 
, feet In drift matter at Hallaiar, Victoria, 
i and was sold for 10,5001. It was melted 
! In London Another, found at the same 
i place, was named the ' Blanche Harklv,’ 
and sold for 69051. Several others hate 
lieen found ranging In value from 3000 / 
to 6000/. 

NU'IflANCK (mitre, to Injure* Fi ), In 
Law, annoyances which are of two kinds, 
public and private A public nuisance af- 
fects the king’s subjects In general. A jm- 
rnte nuisance Is defined to he 4 anj thing 
done to the hurt or anuoyanceof the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments of another' 
The remedy for public nuisances Is by in- 
dictment or presentment; for private, by 
a< t ion of tresj)aas on the ease for damages ; 
and the party aimojed may abate the nul- 
► ,une bj his own act, entering his neigh- 
bours land, &c., if necessary for the purpose, 
but commit ting no riot 
NUM’HKR (vmueiH't: Lat.), m Arithme- 
ti«, an assemblage of several units or of 
severe I tilings of the same kind (Jindinal 
numbers ex puss the amount, ns 1,2, 3, 4. 
Onlmal numbeiH denote the order, as 1st, 
2nd, Ard, be. Keen numbers are those which 
m.i\ b< divided Into two equal parts without 
a f i, id ion being produced, as 6, 12, be. Un- 
inu numbers are such as leave a remainder 
after being divided by 2, as 5, IS, <fcc. A 
mt n nal number Is one com no nsurablewlth 
iiiifti A number Incommensurable with 
min v Is termed irrational, ora surd A 
numhei Is the produetof any number 
iiiiilf Iplied bv 11 self, as 4, which Is the pro- 
•luct of 2 multiplied by 2 A cubic number 
is the product of a square number by Its 
mot *u< h is 27, as being the product of 
; the square number 9 by Its root 3. A perfect 
| number 1 h that whose aliquot parts added 
i together make the whole number, a« 6, 28, 

' K r. . the aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2, and 
1 1 =6 ; and those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1—28, 

I be An tmpei feet number Is that w hose ali- 
i not parts added togethei makeelthermore 
! or levs tii.in the whole of it. Hoinogeneal 
numbers are those referied to the same 
units, those referred to differcntunits being 
termed heterogmeal Almost all civilized 
■ nations have chosen 10 as the common ra- 
tio of their numerie.il systems - that Is, have 
, made their systems of numbers decimal. 
This was not a matter of necessity; the 

I ) only thing required was the selection for 

I I the common ratio of a mini her neither too 
. mini I nor too large. Too small a ratio would 

require many places of digits to express 
! even a moderate number, and too laige a 
I j ratio would be laborious to the mind. It is 
unfortunate that our systems of money, 
i weights, and measures not only do not 
j follow the decimal system, but no one of 
I them has even a common ratio. 

1 NUM'BERB, the title of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch, so called because it con- 


tains an account of tbe numbering of the 
people. It comprehends a period of the ! 
Tsraelitish history of about thirty-eight j 
years. — Numbers, in Poetry, Oratory, | 
Music, &«.. are certain measures, or ca- 
dences, which render a verse, period, or . 
song, agreeable to the ear Poetical numbers 1 
consist in a certain harmony in the order i 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet , 
Rhetorical numbers are a sort of simple t 
harmony, less apparent, than that of veise, ; 
hut sue 1 1 as Is perceived and affec ts the ' 
mind w it h pleasure 

NU'MERAL LETTERS, the Roman capi- 
tal letters which stand as substitutes fm 
numerical characters : as I for 1, X for 10, 

L for 50, C for 100, be 

NUMERATION (nnmeratio Lat 1, the j 
art of reading any number expressed by 
characters, It is often confounded with i 
notation, which is the art of expressing 
any numhei bv characters. ' 

NU'MERATOR ( Lat., from nnmero, I , 
reckon). In Arithmetic, the qiiantitv in , | 
the upper line of a fric flon, denoting how i 
many of the equal parts Into wlile h one oi ’ 
more integers aie supposed to be divided, , 
are taken Thus, ihe j In } shows that the j 
integer having been divided iutofour equal l 
parts, three of them are taken I 

NUMIHM AT'ICS (mnnismu, a coin * Lot \ 
or NUMIKM ATOL'OOY (iwmronu, a pun e i 
of money; and logos, a description; Gr.\ 
the science winch has feu its ohjevt the 
study of coins and uiedais of ail nations, a- 
nn aid to history and a means of rect if j nig 1 
dates In chronology. The earliest coins are , 
PhcBiileian, and were struck from dies nn 
reversed, so that the Inscription was ie- ; 
versed; hut those struck bv the ancient 
(Jreeks and Romans are most deserving our 
attention. The parts of a coin or medal 
me the obverse, or fare, generally containing 
the bust, bc„ of the sovereign In whose ( 
honour It was struck, or some emhle- , 
matlc design , and the teverse, containing 
v hi ious figures, be. The words round the I 
border constitute the legend, and those In I 
the middle the inscription ; when they op- ! 
cupy the lower extremity of the piece, and ! 
are separated from the rest by a horizontal ! 
line, they are termed the exergue. Coins . 
struck In this country before the reign of , 
Charles II. had their devices Impressed by , 
Mows of the hammer. The lettering and 
milling on the edges of coins was Invented 
to meet the fradutent practice of clipping 
and filing. The study of coins and medals 
!* Indispensable to archeology, and to a 
thorough acquaintance with the fine arts. 
They Indicate the names of provinces and 
cities, and point out their position; and 
they afTord representations of many cele- 
bi ated places. They fix the period of events, 
and sometimes determine tlielr character ; 
and they enable us to trace the series of 
kings. They also giveus tbe attributes and 
titles of different divinities, the utensils 
and ceremonies of their worpbip, and tbo 
costume of the priests. In fine, they afford 
Information regarding many things con- 
nected with usages, civil, military, and 
religious ; while they enable us to trace the 
epochs of different styles of art, and are 
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of great assistance lu our philological re- tion to the plane of the equator of such a I 
searches [See Medals 3 nature that its pole describes aeircleabout | 

NTTM'MULTTK (nummus, money : Lat ; the pole of the ecliptic, though with a velo- i 
and lithoH, a stone . Gr ), the fossil remains city amounting to only 5(> 1 " annually*. It ' 
of a small chambered shell, round and flat, would theiefore take 25,868 years to de - 1 
like a coin It was Inhabited by an animal scribe the whole circle. A Blmilar action 
of very low organization, belonging to the of the moon causes the pole of the earth’s 
group of Forammi/era [which secj There equator to i evolve In nearly 19 years, In a 
Is a calcareous formation of the eocene small circle, shout the pole of the moon’s 
epoch, occurring m every quarter of the orblt.wlmh does not co'ih tde with the polo 
globe, and having occasionally a width of of the elliptic, bung always 6 r ' 9' from it. 
1800 miles, with a thh kness of some thou- I The earth’s pole, tlierefoi e. has a double mo- 
sands of feet.wliicb abounds to a sin prising tion — a slow one round the polo of the 
extent with several species of nummulitcs I elliptic, and a more rapid one round the 
This fonn.it ion is found in the Alps, I’j-'pok of the moon’s o? bit, w Inch itself moves 
leuees, Carpathians, and Himalayas In ■ round the pole of the ecliptic on aciount 
the last mentioned mountains niiminulites , of the motion of Its own line of nodes, lu 
h.i\e been seen at a height of 16,500 feet I about 19 jears The path, therefore, de- 
The great pj ram Ids of Egjpt were built of | scribed b\ the pole of the equator round , 

I nummulitie limestone. I the pole of the ecliptic is not simplv an 1 

! NUN'OIO (Itul ; from nutilw, I Inform elliptic tin ve, but a gently undulated ring , 

| Lat ), an envoy sent by the pope on foreign ntnl these undulations constitute each of 
in Issioiib which concern ecclesiastical af- j them a nutation of the carth’saxis As r lio 1 
fairs sun, at different positions of the earth in 

NUN'OUl’ATIVE AV] 1,1, ( vum'upo , I her m hit, on n i mini of her different dls- 

natnc : Lat 1 , in Law, a will or testamentary tain i s fiom it, lias a different effect In 
desire expressed vei bally, liui not put Into altenng the iibliqnitj of the ecliptic, there 
writing It depenls merelj on otal test!- is a sum-annual variation, depending on 1 
monyfor proof, though afterwards reduced the sun alone , whl< li is called the solar nu- I 
| to writing Nitm upattvo will- are not now tat ton ; the combined hi lion of the sun and 
; valid, unless ihc'j regatd the* personal cs- moon is turned the tum-solar notation. 

tate of soldi* rs and seamen, or were cxe- NUT'GALLK, excrescences on the leaf of 
| cuted before January 1 st, 18 !8 Nuncupa - theoak The Aleppo galls are Imported for 
ft re. In a general Heuse, sign dies that exists the use of dyers, call co-pi inters, «fcc„ [See 1 
only verbally Cymph 1 

NUN'DTNiE {nonus, the ninth ; and dies, NUT'HATCII, the Sitta Ear opera of ornl- 
a day : Lat), In Antiquity, days set apart by tholngists, a climbing bird, inhabiting 
the Ho nans for the country people to ex- woods in England and on the < nntiiient. of 
pose their wares and commodities for sale, | Europe Jt runs along the tiunk of a tics* 
\ery similar to our market or fair days j upw aids and downwards with the* same ease. 
They were called vundinas, because they and so smoothly that its motion is said 
were kept ex cry ninth day. | more to r< scmhlc that of a mouse lliau that 

NUN'NKltY (nonne, a nun Ger), In the i of a bird Its popular name Is derived I 
Homan Catholic Church, a religious house from its habit of opening nut-, to get at the I 
for nuns, orfemales who have hound them- kernel, 1 >\ means of repeated blows of Its ' 
selves by vow to a single life. bill, the nuts being first placed in a crevice I 

.NUlt'BKltY ( nournre , a nurse : Fr ; from in a tiee 
untrue * Lat ), lu Gardening, a piece of land MJT'MEU, the* nut of the* Aljpisticawos - ! 

set apart for raising and propagating all chuta, a tree growing lu the Indian arc Ill- 
sorts of trees and plains, to supply the pelugo. The fruit Is of tin* kind called a 
garden or plantations. drupe, that Is, a pulpy pericarp without . 

NUT, in Hotauy, a one-celled fruit In valves, containing a nut, which is enve- 
wliich the pericarp becomes hard, and loped by a substance called tnaco. The 
bracts surround the base. The immature nutmeg tiee yields three crops annually, 
ovary contains several ovules, but there Is Several other specie's of the genus yield 
only one when the fruit Is mature. The aromatic* fruit of an inferior kind, 
fruit of the hazel is a nut. The bracts are NUTRITION ( nntrio , I nourish: Lat.), I 
united Into a cup in the acorn The terra In the animal economy, is the assimilation | 
glans Is frequently applied to the nuts of nutritive matter to our organs, or the , 
borne by theoak, beech, and chestnut trees, repairing of the continual Iohs which the 1 
NUTA'TION ( nutatio , a nodding: Lat), different parts of the body undergo The 1 
in Astronomy, the gyratory movement of motion of the parts of the body, the ' 
the earth’s axis, which, but for the pre- friction of those parts with each other, I 
I cession of the equinoxes, would cause the and especially I he action of the air, would 
1 pole of the equator to describe a small el- soon entirely destroy the body If the loss 1 
1 lipso among the stars In about 19 years, were not repaired by a proper diet, which 1 
i The action of the sun and moon on the pro- being digested in the stomach, and after- 
1 tuherant mass about the earth’s equator wards converted Into chyle, mix with the ' 
tends to draw the plane of the latter to- blood, and are distributed through the i 
wards that of the e< Jiptlc — that Is, to dlmi- whole body for its nutrition. When the I 
I nish the angle between them. The earth’s nutritive matter has been anhiialhced, or 
I rapid rotation on Its axis prevents the In- assimilated to thebody which It Is designed 
cllnatlon of the two planes from being per- to nourish, by the organs of digestion, ab- I 
| aoanenth niieted, but communicates a mo- sorption, circulation, respiration, and sucre* I 
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tlon, the parts which It supplies retain and 
Incorporate It with their own substance 
This nutritive identification Is variously 
effected in the brain, muscles, hones, &c , 
each of i liese appropriates to !l self, hy a true 
secretion, that wiilch is found analogous to 
Its nature, and rejects the heterogeneous 
particles. Thus, a bono is a secretory organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. 
It Is the same in muscles with respect to 
fibrin, and In the bratu with albumen , 
I each part imbibes, and forms into a portion 
| of Its own structure, Biieh juices as are of 
j the same nature, in consequence of a power, 
• of which the aillnity of aggregation of the 
!, chemists gives us an idea, or perhaps fur- 
nishes us with ,i model Ever) living bod), 
j without exception, seems to possess a fa- 
culty of decomposing the substances by 
I ) means of which it is supported, and of 
| giving rise to new products The anl- 
I mal machine is therefore continually de- 
| i stioyed, and at one period of litc docs 
not, perhaps, cotitain any of those par- 
i , tic h s of which It was constituted at 
another 

! N’UX VOM'ICA (emetic nut: Lat.), the 
! seeds of an East Indian tree, the Stiychvas 
i ititc I'tnntca, nat ord Loganiaceiv. They 
| j lehl KriiYOHMNK, which s»*e 
I A’YCTALOTJA ( vuhtnlopiu Or), a ma- 
1 iadv of tlie eyes, commonl) called night- 
| blindness, under which the* patient, though 
able to see by day, is unable to distinguish 
1 , objects b> ni tiflcialhght, or In the twilight 


It Is supposed to proceed from a partial ! 
paralysis of the retina 
NYL'GHAU (nyl gun, a blue bull : Hind ). 
the Portax tragocametus of zoologists, an I 
Indian animal belonging to the antelope , 
section of the bovine family. Its body, 1 
horns, and tall are not unlike those of a ■ 
bull , ami tho head, neck, and legs are very ! 
similar to those of a deer Its colour, in | 
general. Is ash or grey. Its horns are about i 
seven inches long, and of a triangular shape 1 
The female is much smaller than the male, J 
more resembles the deer, and has no horns j 
It is the largest and finest of the antelope 
species Its temper la vicious, and being , 
both powerful and resolute it In met often j 
made an object of chase 
NYMPH'A, or NYMPH ( numpha , a j 
mtnpii. Or), in Entomology, the second i 
state of an insect passing i o its porfec t form I 
— another name for the pupa, chrysalis, or j j 
tturelui 

NYMPHJE'A {Or.), In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Nympluracccc, including 
our white water lily. The Victoria legi a 
belongs to the same order 
NYMPHS ( numphat : Or.), m Heathen , 
Mythology, local goddesses; they weie , 
termed Nereids when belonging to the va, 
Noutds when attached to fountains, Dryads 1 
wlien found in the woods, &,<•. i 

NYSTAG'MUS ( nustagmon , fron. nustazo, 

I am sleepy * Or.), In Medicine, a twinkling 
of the ejes, such as happens when a person 
is very sleepy I 


O 


i, O, l ho fourth vowel and the fifteenth 
! .otter in the alphabet, is pronounced by 
1 projecting the lips, and forming an opening 
* crumbling the letter Itself. The English 
mguage represents no fewer than four 
Moulds by the character o, exemplified in 
the words, no, prove, far, not. The French 
i indicate the sound o (pronounced as in no) 
by various signs. The use of o is next in 
frequency to that of a. It Is used particu- 
urly to express admiration, warning, pity, 
I Imploring; and, in general, as introductory 
to language expressive of great emotion, as 
! Ot or oh! With an apostrophe after It, O 
is a prefix In some Irish proper names, and 
seems to have had originally the f.nce of 
t lie French de, the prefix Mac correspond- 
ing to Fdz in England. It stands for Old, 
as O S. ( Old Style), &c., but is not often used 
is an abbreviation. 

i OAK, a tree ranking among the most 
I useful of temperate climates. More than 
eighty specie* are known ; but the common 
European oak {Qtiercus rubur) 1b a tiee of 
file first consequence, on account of the 
qualities of its wood. It usually attains the 
height of from co to 100 feet, with a trunk 
from o to 12 feet, or more, in dri urnferem e ; 
but it sometimes reaches to an enormous 


si/e In 1810 an oak tree, which grew* about 
four miles from Newport in Monmouth- 
shire, and was felled for the use of the royt 
irnvy, contained 2416 cubic feet of sored 
Hrid convertible timber. The main trunk 
was nine feet and a half m diameter. It 
was purchased, standing, for 40.SI., and, when 
brought to market, realised nearly 6001. But 
the most magnificent oak ever produced in 
England was probably that dug out of Hat 
field bog; it was about 120 feet in length, 
twelve iii diameter at the base, ten in the 
middle, and six at the smaller end where 
broken off; the butt for sixty feet squared 
seven feet of timber, and four Its entire 
length. From the solidity and durability 
of its wood, the oak is employed for a vast 
variety of purposes, and above all for ship- 
building. For supporting a weight, resist- 
ing a strain, and not splintering with a 
cannot-shot.it is superior to eveiy other 
timber. Before the introduction of maho- 
gany, it was very generally used for furni- 
ture. The oak timber Imported from the 
continent and from America is very Inferior 
to what is grown in till* countrj There 
are two varieties of British oak which are 
frequently considered distinct species, one 
having stalked fruit, the other unstalked 




fruit, and hence named Quercus pedunculate 
• and Quercus sessili/lora. There wan a com- 
mon opinion that the latter affords a 1 chh 
\ uluable timber than the former, l>ut thin 
is now believed to be a mistaken notion, 
atlslngfrom omitting 1 to notice the locality 
w lane the sessile flowered oak grew, for the 
timber of this tree is mut li allotted by the 
soil in which It grows The giowth of the 
common oak, in general. Is extremely slow, 
but It should be cut when It is between &o 
and 70 yearB old. The flowers are monae- 
clous, that is the stamens hi e m one flower, 
forming a sort of catkin, and the pistil in 
another. The acorn is the fruit of this tree, 
and, though now used only as the food of 
, swine, in ancient times it formed an Im- 
portant article of nutriment to some of the 
I northern nations, and. among othei s, to tho 
rude lnhabift&its of the Biltish isles. The 
! oak is raised from the acorn, sown either 
where tho tree is to stand, or in a nurserj 
whence the young trees are transplanted. 
Oak-bark Is u-ed in tanning In medi- 
cine, it is a strong astringent, and is time- 
fore applied in liteniorrhages Both the 
bark and the leaves are employed In hot- 1 
, beds, and tiiel eaves at enow reckoned better > 
for this purpose than the hark. I 

OAK'-GALLS, protuberances on the 
leaves of tho oak, formed and inhabited by 
1 Insects. They appear in Aptil, and remain 
1 till June or longet. When opened, they 
are found to contain one intuit onh. It 
might appear that the parent fly, when slio 
forms a gall for the habitation of her off- 
spring, places it in an Impregnable fortress. 
This is not the ease , for it frequently hap- 
pens that a fly which produces awoimof 
the carnivorous kind, pierces tin gall ami 
deposits her egg within it i’nis worm, 
when hatched, feeds upon the proper inha- 
bitant; and Anally, after devouring it, 
pisses itself into the chrysalis state, and 
1 then, in the form of its parent flj, makes 
1 Its way out of the gall. 

OAK'llM (meumbe, combings, refuse- 
Sax.), old ropes untwisted, and pulled out 
into loose hemp; used In caulking the 
seams, tree-nails, and bends of a ship, to 
stop or prevent leaks. That formed from 
untarred ropes is called white oakum. 

OAR, a long piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel 
a boat or barge on the water. The flat part 
is called the blade ; and the round end the 
loom, which terminates in the handle. The 
fulcrum is the hole In the gunwale called 
tho rowlock, or tho space between the pins 
called tholfypins. To boat the oars Is to lay 
them in after rowing. To feather the oar ib 
to hold the blade horizontally, so as not to 
I catch wind. To he on the oars is to suspend 
rowing for a short time ; this Is done also 
as a salute to persons of distinction when 
passing. To ship the oars is to iix them in 
the rowlocks ; and to unship the oars is to 
throw them out of tho rowlocks. 

O'ARIS ( ouah : Copt ; wah : Arab ), a fer- 
tile spot, situated in the midst of the unin- 
habitable deserts of northern Africa ; the 
name Is also applied to a cluster of verdant 
spots. In the dc>o rt of Batumi there are 
several oases, which serve us hul ting-places 


for tho caravans. They are described as ! ! 
spots of exceeding beauty, but something 1 j 
is duo to the striking contrast, with the de , I 
Herts around them, their fertility aie-e-j! 
from springs of water The Romans u«cd | 
them occasionally as places of banishment, 
on account of their being, though aim e- 1 I 
aide, as it weie out of t lie* world, and its I j 
being verj diflii ult to escape front them 1 
Rome noble remains aie found m I lie l.nger , 
oases: thus the temple »/f JupiLci Amnion, 1 
at 81 wah i 

OAT, the Arena satin i, a plant of the ii.it | 
ord Qramvnacece. When tiie seed or gi.iln I 
only is meant, the word is loniinonh used 1 
in the plural, oats Oatmml forms a consi- 
derable article of food for ni.iii in home 1 
countries; and oats are e\er\ where excel- 
lent food for horses and cittle The oat 
is the hardiest of all the renal glasses, 
growing luxiinantb in cold northern rli 
mates, and in mountainous districts, when* 
neither wheat nor barley can be advanla- , 
geously cultivated In Scotland, It 1ms long | 
foimcd a principal part of the food of the 
people , and great quantities are sown m 
Ireland Bruce has described a wild species i , 
which he met with at Aroossl, a small ter- 
ritory on tho Nile ‘ Wild oats.’ says this | 
tiaveller, ‘grow up heic, spontaneously, to 1 j 
a prodigious height and size, capable often i 
of i onceullug both the horse and Ills rider. , 
and bomeof the stalks being little less than 1 , 
nu Inch In circumference They have, when I 
ripe, the appeal anee of small canes ’ Several 
kinds of oats are cultivated : the potato oat 
has long enjoyed the highest reputation in 
this eountry. The produce of oats varies 
greatly : not more than 20 bushels an acre 
are obtained from Inferior ground , while fiO, 1 
70, and even 80, have been produced from , 
good ground 

OATH (ath: Sax), a solemn affirmation 1 
made in the presence of a magistrate or I 
other person rendered competent, by the ! 
law to administer it, in which the person 1 
sworn calls upon the Almighty to witness I 
that his testlmonj Im true: invoking his 
vengeance, and renouncing tils favour, if \ 
what is said be false, or what is promised ' 
be not performed. A witness swearing I 
falsely Is subject to the penalties of perjiu \ i 
By statute, all who hold offices of any kind I 
under the government, members of the 
house of commons, ecclesiastical persons, | 
members of colleges, school masters, sei 
jcants-at-Iaw, barristers, &c., are required 
to take the oaths of allegiance, &r The 
Quakers and Moravians— influenced by the 
sense which they attach to that text of 1 
Scripture in 8t. Matthew (v. 34) which su\s, 
‘Swear not at all,* and Rt. James’s woids ’ 
(v. 12)— refuse to swear upon any occasion, 1 
even at the requisition of a magistrate, and 
In a court of justice, and they have been 
relieved from being compelled to do so by I 
the legislature. Persons who cannot take 
an oath are declared by the existing law 
to be incapable of being witnesses ; such 
are those who will not declare their belief 
in God, and In a future state of rewards arid 
punishments, or who do not believe that 
perjury will be punished by the Deity ; also 
those who are incapable of comprehending 
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tho nature of an oath. Declarations ha\ e 
been substituted for oaths, In a great num- 
ber of cases ; especially those relating to 
the customs, excise, and post-office. Oaths 
I m> perform llhg.il aits do not bind; nor do 
they excuse the performance of su<h aits 
1 The Jews are swoi n with theli hats on 
, OBADl'AH, OI FROPHKOY OF OBADIAH, 

I a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
j which is contained In one single chapter, 

I and Is partly aiunvectiYeagaiiist the cruelty 
of the Edomites, and partly a prediction of 
the deliverance of Israel, and of the victory 
and triumph of the whole iliurih over her 
1 enemies 

i O BOOR/DATE (ob, down : and cor, a heart : 
Lai.), in Botany, shaped like a heart, with 
the apex downwards 

O'HEAll, a siecles of witchcraft prac- 
tised among the negroes, the apprehension 
i of who hoperating upon their riiperstltious 
i tears, is frequently attended with disease 
| uid death. 

OB'E LISK (obehskoi • a dim. of obelos, any 
! pointed Instrument. Gr.), in Architecture, 
a high quadrangular pillai, diminishing as 
1 it ascends, and termm.it mg, not In a flat sur- 
| fat i , hut In a small pyramid Obelisks are 
I of Egy ptlan origin, and, according to Hero- 
I dotus, wer** first elected In honour of the I 
situ It was formerly supposed that one of 
| ] their uses was to find the meridian altitudes 
■ of the sun at different times of the year, 
sen Jug Instead of \ery large gnomons; 
hut this opinion is now exploded, though 
It has been stated that Augustus erected 
oiient, Rome, in the Campus Martins, which 
marked tin hours on a horizontal dial drawn 
on the pavement Diodorus mentions two 
| obelisks of Rososu is, placed before a The- 
ban temple, whuh weie 120 cubits high; 
and Herodotus, two others, 100 cubits high, 
oneol which was eroi ted befoie a temple at 
s i is, and the other befoie the temple of the 
sun at Heliopolis. I u the plenitude of their 
pouei the Romans lemoved many of these 
relics, of times then aiiucpt, from their 
original situations into Italy, and re erected 
them there One of these obelisks, now 
■'tanding at Rome— f hat ol Rt John of Late- , 
ran— is 105 feet lit height without the pe- 
destal, and weighs 440 tons Tho obelisk j 
I next In size wus, on being brought from j 
i Eg\ pt, placed In the Vatican circus by Call- 
I gula : but It now stands in the piazza of St ! 
Peter's, and, Including the pedestal. Is 132 
feet In height. The obelisk of Luxor, now 
at Paris, is 70 feet high. Cleopatra's Needle, 
an obelisk given to the British nation, but 
still lying in Egypt, Is 63 feet long The 
am lent Egyptians must have had an extra- 
; ordinary knowledge of mechanics, to lm\e 
been able to bring these and similar masses 
I from the quarries, aud elevate them to their 
respective positions ; even m modern times, 

, to do this Is considered a wonderful feat of 

engineering. In Printing, an obelisk (+) is 

l used as a reference to a note In the margin 
or at the foot of the page 

OBE'SITY ( obeeus , fat : Lot.), a tendency 
to the formation of fat, which often 
amounts to a disease. There have been 
some very remarkable examples of obesity. 
The celebrated Daniel Lambert, who died 


at 40 >ears of age, weighed, a little before I 
bis death, 739 lbs. And tlieie is, In the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions, * an account of 
a girl, only 4 years old, who weighed 250 | 
lbs | 

O'BIT ( obitus , death : Lot ), In the Roman 1 
Catholic church, a funeral solemnity, or 
ofllie for the dead In religious houses 
there Is a register, In whlc h are entered the 
obits of their founders and benefactors, 1 
which la thence termed the obituary 

OB'ITER DICTUM (spoken by the wav. 
Lat ), amongst lawyers, an opinion of a 
judge not material to the point at Issue j 

OB'JECT-GLARS, in Optics, the glass of 
a telescope or microscope next the object. 
Its purpose Is to form a picture which may 
be magnified by th»* eye-glass. 

OBJECTIVE CA8E ( objectus , an object- 
Lat ), In English anil other grammars, a 
term mod for the accusative case. The oh- 1 
jcctlve case Is that of the noun to whit h 
the action refers. Thus, In ‘ 1 remindt d the 
master,’ master Is In the art usatlveor ohjtc- j 
tlve iase— OtUKCTiVR Link, in Persper- , 
tive, the line of an object, drawn on the 
geometrical plane, the representation of 
which is sought for in the draft or picture 

Oujkotivk Plane, any plane situated t 

in the horizontal plane, the perspective re- 1 
piesentation of width is required. I 

OB'LATK ( oblatus , offered : Lat.), in Ec- I 
clesiastlcal Antiquities, a pet son who, un- I 
tering the monastic state, gave all his good- J 
to tho community. Also, one deditateo i 
from carl} life by his parents to a religious 
order, or, a layman residing in a religious 
community, to which he had assigned his 1 
property, either for ever, or during his re- I 
sldence. Sutli persons were la> -brothers, 
and the form of their admission w i- putting | 
the bell-i opes of the church round their 1 
necks, as a kind of dedication to It s service. | 
They wore a religious habit different from 1 
that of (he monks. A lavimin who had 1 
made over to a community not only his 
property, hut Ills person as a bondsman, 
was termed an oblate. Also, in France, an 
Invalided soldier, recommended to a monas- 
tery for maintenance by the king, who bad 
the privilege of naming several for that 
put pose. — Oni.ATB ( oblatus , flattened- 
Lat.), in Geometry , an epithet for any figure 
that is flattened or shortened ; as an oblate 
spheroid, such as our globe, which has its 
axis shorter than its middle diameter. 

OBLATION (oblatio, an offering : Lat), a 
sat rlflce or offering made to God. In the ! 
canon law, oblations are deflued to be any- 1 
tiling offeied by godly Christians to God : 
and the church, whether moveables or im- ' 
moveables. Till the4tb century, the churt h 
had no fixed revenues, the clergy wholly 
subsisting on voluntary oblations. 

OBLIGATION ( ohligatw , a being bound .- 
Lat.). In a Legal sense, obligation signi- 
fies a bond. 

OBLIGATO (bound ; TtaL), In Music, a 
term used wRli regard to those voices or 
instruments which are Indispensable to the 
just performance of a piece. 

OBLl'OUE ( obliqnus , Blantlng : Lat.), de- 
viating from n perpendicular line or direc- 
tion ; as an oblique angle, &c , that which is 
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not a rigrht one. Oblique Planer, in | 

Dialling, are those which decline from the i 

zenith, or incline towards the hori'/oti 1 

Oblique Ascension and Deroknrion, in 
Astronomy, those points of the cquincx t lal 
which rise and set with the sun, nr any 
other point of the heavens in an oblique 

sphere. Oblique Railing, Ik when a ship 

sails upon Rome rhomb between the four 
cardinal points, making an oblique angle 
with the meridian 

OBLIQ'UTTY ( obliqutias : Lat ), dev I it ion 
from a right line; a direction which is 
neither parallel nor perpendicular gene- 
rally applied to the ecliptic, winch devi- 
ates from the plane of the carth’B equator, 
230 27' 86 62". 

O'BOK. [See Hautboy.] 

OB'OLUS ( obolos : Or.), a small Grecian 
silver coin, worth rather more than three 
halfpence It was this coin which w is 
placed in the mouth of the dead, to pay 

Charon for their passage over the Kt> \ 

Obolub, as a weight, the sixth part of a 
drachma. 

OBO'VATE {ob, down ; and ovatus, shaped 
like an egg : Or.), in Botany, obversely ovate, 
or ovate inverted, a term for a leaf the 
narrow end of which is downwards 

OBRECRA'TIO {Lat. 1, in Roman Anti- 
quity, a solemn ceremony performed by the 
< Jiief magistrates of Rome, to avert any im- 
pending calamity. It consisted of player*, 
offered up to those gods whom they sup- 
posed to ho enraged. So exact were they 
in observing the prescribed form on these 
occasions, that a person was appointed to 
read it over to him who was to pronounce 
It, and the most trifling omission w,ih held 
sufficient to vitiate the whole solemnity 

OBSECRATION (hist). In Rhetoric, a 
figure in which the orator implores the as- 
sistance of God or limn 

OBSKltV'ATORY (observatto, a watching 
Lat.), a building fitted up wi tliHstronomu.il, 
magnet leal, or meteorological Instrument •>, 
for the purpose of making observations 
We find astronomical observatories imii- 
tloned at a very early period ; some of them < 
existed In Clialdaaa, ancient Persia, India, 
and China The most celebrated modern 1 
ones are those at Greenwich, Paris, Bn- 1 
lit), St. Petersburg, Munich, Palermo, and 
Cambridge, U 8. ; and the ace ura» > of 
their instruments Is such, that the astro- 
nomers who use them are enabled to cal- 
culate to the 3600th part of a minute of j 
time, and the 216,000th part of a dcgicc I 
The first regular observatory erected In Eu- 
rope was that of Tycho Brail e. In 1670 The 
Greenwich observatory was built In 1675, 
by order of Charles II. at the instance if Sir 
Jonas Moore and Blr Christopher Wren , 
the former being surveyor-general of the , 
ordinance. The duty of making ohserva- , 
tlons was first committed to John Flam- ; 
steed, a man who, as Ilalley expresses it, 
seemed born for the employment. In the I 
year 1690, having provided himself with a j 
mural arch, of seven feet diameter, well j 
fixed In the plane of the meridian, he began 
to verify hfs catalogue of fixed stars, which 
hitherto had depended altogether on the 
distances measured with the sextant, after 


a new and very different manner, viz by 
taking the meridional altitudes, and the 
moments of culmination, oi , In other words, 
the right ascension and declination In 
the space of upwaids of forty ye.us this 
astronomer collected an immense number 
of observations, wliic b maj be < onsulted in 
bis ‘ Histmia ('u*U*st is Britannic a,’ pub- 
lished in 1725, the pun ci pal pail of which 
Is the British catalogue of fixed slurs. This 
observatory is situated on the highest 
eminence of Giec nwlc h paik, about loo feet 
above low-waiei mark The observations 
made here not only possess unrivalled nc- 
cuiaev, hut have been the foundation of 
the most Important work on practical as- 
tronomy ever published, viz the Nautical 
Almanack, which Maskrlvne commenced in 
1767. There aie many other obsei vatories 
In the United Kingdom both public and 
private The instruments essentially m 
i ecssary for an ohsei vatory are a tian^it in- \ 
j Urumcvt, and sidereal clocks, for observing 
right ascensions, a circle, for observing 
polar distances, a barometer and thermo na 1 J 
hr, tor observing the state of the atmo- 1 
| sphere, that the corrections for retraction 1 
may be made with accuracy For the pm , 
pom. of observing t lie moon still ncaier t>> 
hei eonjune turns with the sun, an < tit it mb | 
and azimuth instruvant, of extiaoidiliai v , 
steadiness, was erect c d In the obsei v it oi , I 
at liicenwieh, in 1847 —The places when 
meteorological and magnetic ohsei vafion- 1 
arc canied on are also styled obsei vatoi u , 
The Otmervatoiy of Kew, established arid j' 
still supported by the British Association, is 
devoted to both these purposes. i 

j OBSID'IAN, in Mineralogy', a glassy lava, j 
I of various colours, but usually bla< k, and I 
| nearly opaque Jt consists of silica ami I 
alumina, with a Jirtie potash and oxide oi j 
iron. Pliny says it received its name from ' 
Obsldius, who first found it in Ethiopia. j 

OBRIB'IONAL COINS (from obstdto, I 
besiege Lat), m Numismatics, coins of v.i- , 
rious base* metals, and of different shape-, 
struck lu besieged pi ices, as a substitute 
for current mom v The oldest known an* j 
those struck at the siege of Pavla, under ' 
Francis I. 

OHSIDIONA'LIS COItO'NA (a siege [ 
crown, from same derie y, a crown or garland 1 
made of grass or herbs found on the spot, i 
and given by the Romans to such general-* | 
as liad delivered a Roman army or forties* 
besieged by the enemy. 

OBTURATORB {obtnro, I stop up : Lat), \ 
in Anatomy , muscles which fill up opening* , 
in the bones 

OCCIDENTAL {oeealentahs, westeilv; 
Lai.), western, in tin direction of where tin* , 
rain sets, opposite to oriental, or cash m, I 

the direction in which the sun rises. 

Occidental, in German Sculpture , a tern 
applied to those preelouR stones which aic 
of an Inferior kind. 

OC'CIPITT (Lat), in Anatomy, the hinder 

part of the head Ocnpitis os, called al-o 

os memories, and os nervorum, that bone 
w hlch forms the posterior and tnfcrioi pai l 
of the skull Jt Is of an irregular figure 
convex on the outside, ami concave intei- 
nally ; and 1« thicker and stronger Limp any 
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1 other of the bones of the head, except the 
petrous parts of the oaea tempurum. 

OCCULTA 'T I ON (occultatm, a hiding: 
Lot ), in Astronomy, the obscuration of any 
Htaror planet by the interposition of anj 
ottier bod), as the moon, &c Like a solar 
edipse, an ocruliation is conlined toon!) 
a portion of the teriestrial globe, for the 
' moon Is not between the siar and all parts 
of the earth. As the motion of the inonii 
in her orbit is from west to east, the fli-t 
| contact or immersion must occui on hei 
eastern limb, and the emersion, or ieai>- 
I pearance, on her western By analogy, a 
totai eclipse of the sun is an occuiutwm of 
1 that luminary. 

OCCULT' KOI'ENCERfoccM/fHS.com ealed : 
Lot), a term applied to the imagin.ir) sci- 
i aces of former times - ah hemy, astrolng) , 
but, above all, magic 

I O'CEAN (okeanns • fir), the name given 
to that great mass of salt water which sur- 
tonnds the land, < overlng neail) thiee- 
quariers of the globe There is a good de il 
of disparity between the extent of t lit oie.ni 
In the two hemisphetes, there being an i x- 

, cess of land In the northern hemispheie 
over that of the Boutheru in the latio of 11 
to 4 It is remarkable that the line of the 
equator lies upon sea foi flu -sixths of its 
length. The me ui, though l tally con- 
tinuous, is, for t onvenieiite of dost upturn, 

, divided by geographers into flu* poi- 
; lions •— 1 The Bacilli mean, which sepai-, 
' ales Asuf tom America, and is tlu* hugest,' 
of all— being of guati r extent than the 
! whole of the dr) land; 2. the Atlantic 

I I ocean, having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern slime, and America on Its western . 

I J H the Indian menu, which washes the 
1 1 south of Asia and the south-eastern coast 
I of Africa , 4. the Aretic mean, which sui- 
rounds the north pole , and f> the An 
I taictic ocean, which sunounds the south 
, pole. Other smaller pails of this great 
j j connected hod) of water are termed belts 
i i’he lied of the ocean presents the* same li- 
1 i egularlties of aspect as the surface of the' 
land. It Is diversified b) rocks, mountain-, 

I* ains, and deep valleys. The gieatcst 
depth that has ever been sounded Is 25 ,oihi 
lect, and this was in the North Atlantic 
j immediately to the southward of the Great 
ft ink of Newfoundland. Laplace calculated 
i lie mean depth of the great oceans to he at 
‘'list 21,000 feet. The level of the ocean, 
independently of the changes produced hy 
the tides. Is not evety where the same— that 
is, It does not foi m a part of the same sphe- 
iold ; but the ditTeieuce is not so great, m 
home cases, as lus been supposed. Gulfs 
md Inland seas are affected according to 
their position with regard to prevailing 
winds. Tho level of the lied sea was found 
to he 32J feet higher than that of the Medi- 
terranean, which is supposed to be lowei 
than the ocean The waters of the gult of 
Mexico are believed to be about two feet 
higher than those of the Had tic ocean The 
Baltic and Black seas uie lower in mimmei 
than in winter, cm account of the smallci 
supply from the rivers ami the gieatei e\ i- 
poration. Tho tempemtuie of the ocean 
tvnter being a had conductor of heat' w 


much moie unifoim than that of the land , < 
at a certain depth it prohabl) remains al- 
ways the same Its usual tint i- a bluish j 1 
grt'en, but In certain localities its colour ii 
varies from pmuli.n c n < must •nice*-,, the, 
difference being con-ideml due to animal- , 
cules, to mat me vegetables, to the colour 
of the Boil, and very often to that of the I 
sky. The ocean holds in solution a number . 
of saline matters, the most abundant being I 
common salt, which constitutes very gt ne 1 
rail) two-thirds of the whole. The saltnehs , 
of the ocean is very uniform, but it diini- j , 
nishes near large masses of Ice, and the i 
southern ocean contains rather more salt , 
than the northern. The mean spec grav. 1 
c d seawater near the equator is 1 02777 
[See Tidkk, KfcA, &c.J 

OCULOG'KAGY (nihJos, a mob, atid kui- 
tco, I govern . Or), a form of government 
in which the multitude oi common people | 
rule. I 

O'CIIRE ( ochra • Gi ), a genus of earths 
slightl) coherent, composed «)f 11m, smooth, 1 
soft, argillaceous partii Ies It i-of vai loim 
colours, always due to oxide of iron, wine h 
is sometimes bo considerable in quant n v 
that the ochre ilia) be reckoned an ore* ol 
that metal thus in certain kinds of tlu 
nntive red ochie, called in England ruul'i 
and red e hit Ik j 

O'CJliU), the* seeds of the* Abelmoschiif 
esculent us, a malvaceous plant c uluvated n 
warm climates. Thc'v are mucilaginous ami , 
form nn Ingredient in soups , , 

OCTAGON (c>Ai«, eight , and ybmn, an 1 1 
angle . Or .), in Geoinetr), a figure of eight ( I 
sides and eight angles When all the side* 
and angles are equal, it i- called a reguhn 

oitngon. In Fortillcation, a place with 

eight, bastions 

OtJTAN'DIlI A (ohto, elglit , and anfr, a 
male; Oi .), the* eighth c lass of the Lmmi'ii 1 
system of plants, c omprehenciing those 1 
which have hti maphrodite Iloweis, with 
eight stamens 

OCTANT (iKtans, an eighth part or half < 
quadtant. Lat ). an liistiument for measui- 1 
mg angles, which, fiom the manner mi , 
which the rays aio u fleeted, are double 
those indicated b) the are, and hence it 

answers tho purpose of a ouadrant Oc 

tant, in Astrononi), an aspect of two pin 
nets wlii'ii the) are distant from each other 
45 degrees, or the eighth part, of a circle 

OCTAVE < octavus, the eighth : Lat), In 
Music, the eighth interval in a sc lie, wliii h, 
as It affords a sound agreeing very close!) 
with the first, Is denoted by the same letter 
of the alphabet. The most simple percep- 
tion that we can have of two sounds is that 
of unisons; the vibrations beginning ami 
ending together. The next to this is the 
octave, where the more acute sound make- 
precisely two vibrations, while the deeper 
makes one; consequently, the vihiatlonsof 
the two meet at ever) vibration of the more 
grave. Hence unison and octaves pass 
almost for the same concoul, hence also 
the pioportlntis of the* two sounds that 
lorin the octave are. In numbers or In lines, 
as 1 2, so that two ''ords or strings of the 

-nine material, thickness, and tension, out 
of who h is double the length of the other 
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produce the octaves The numbor of upper 
mid lower octaveB, or the manuer In which 
the severs octaves of the scale are to be 
ihieflj distinguished, is not absolutely de- 
termined, on account of the continually In- 
creasing compass of instruments. Oo- 

TAVK, in the Roman Catholic church, a fes- 
ti\al dav and the seven days immediately 
following it, the last or eighth d.iv being 
termed the octave, or octal e dav The cir- 
cumcision is tiie m lave of Chi istinas-daj 
A festival is supposed, In that church, to 
last during its octave, and therefore the 
office and mass on everv day during the oc- 
tave are invariablj those ot tlic festival, un- 
less a gt eater feast Interferes, by occui i lug 
, within the octave In the Roman Catholic 
chun li, all gre.it holiday s have oc t.ives. 

OCTA'VO (same deriv), in Printing, the 
foim of a page whiili is made by folding a 
sheet into eight leaves, or sixteen piges 
li is often written Hvo 
OCTO'BKR (Lot, fiom octo, eight), the 
tenth mouth of the Julian year, consisting 
of thirty-one days ; it obtained the name of 
October from its being tlio eighth month 
in the calendar of Romulus 
OCrOHE'DUOX (olUD, eight, and hedui, 
a base: Or), m Geometry, one of the five 
1 regular or Platonic bodies; consisting of 
eight equal and equilateral triangles 
OCTO PET' A LOUR (oktu, eight; and peta- 
, Ion, a leaf* Or), in Botany, having eight 
petals oi tlovv et Ieav es 
OCTOPUS (o/tfo, eight ; poas, afoot : Or.), 
a genus of cuttle-flslics, including the 
poulpe of our coasts and the polypus of un- 
dent vvriteis Wiien alarmed they vary 
their colours , term ding to the nature of the 
ground over wiinli tliey pass, in order to 
« scape detection, and with the same object 
tliey eject a quint iLy of Ink ivnicli dis- 
colours the watt r 

OCTOKPKRM'OL’S \okto, eight , and spa- 
vin, a seed Or), In Botanv, containing 
eight seeds 

OCTOSTYLIS (oLb, eight; and stubs, a 
column, (h ), in Ancient Architect me, the 
face of an edifice decorated with eight co- 
lumns These mav he disposed either in 
a right lltu, as in the Pantheon; or in a 
circle, as in the temple of Apollo Pj Ildus at 
Delphi, Lc. 

OCTROI ( auctoritas , authority : Lat ), an 
Impost levied at the gates of many towns 
and cities in France, and applied partly to 
the geneial expenses of the state, and 
partly to local purposes There we**e 1600 
communes subject to it, forming a revenue 
of nearly loo.ooo.ooo francs, of which the 
city of Paris alone, before the late changes, 

I pioduced more than 30,000,000 francs an- 

I nually. 

OO'ULPB [See ICyjc 3 
OC'DLUS BE'LI (the eye of Bel us : LaU\ 
a species of onyx ; a semi-pellucid gem of 
a greyish-white colour variegated with yel- 

I I low, and with a black central nucleus. It 
! h of a roundish form, and its varlegntions 

i< present the pupil and Iris of the eje; 

whence the name. Ocdlub Mundi (the 

j world’s eje), otherwise called hydrophane, 
a precious stone of an opaque whitish-brow u 
colour; but becoming transparent by Im- 


mersion in an aqueous fluid, and resuming i I 
its opacity when drj. It Is found In Hun- j 

gary, Silesia, and Iceland. OdULUB Cati j 

(rat’s ej e), or Astena, a beautiful gem, ap- | 
pro.u bing the nature of the opal, having a 
bright colour which seems to ho lodged 
deep in the stone, and which shifts as It is 
moved in various directions It iB larger , 
lb. in a pea. ami generally senm Ircular 

OD'ALIKQUK (oiiah, a chamber : Turk), A \ 
female slave in a Turkish h.uem. 

ODE (ddf, a song : Or.), a poem belonging 1 
to that class of lyrical compositions which , 
ex pi ess the feelings of the poet with tlio 
vividness w'hn h present emotion Inspires. 
The ancient tales had originally but one . 
stanza, or strophe , hut afterwards they 1 
were divided into three parts, the strophe, 
the antistrophe, and the epode Unlike those 
of the modems, they were usually intended . 
to lie sung and accompanied by Home musi- 
cal Instrument The heroic ode celebrates 
heroes or sons of gods, princes, victor), 
greatness of mind, In course of time 
love and festivities were likewise tliougl t 
suitable to the ode Anacreon and Sappho 
ex< elled in this species of composition, and 
Horace has left us odes of various kinds, i 
written w-ith peculiar elegance. Among 
tne moderns, Drj den’s ode on Kt Cecil la’s 
day, and Pope’s on the same subject, rank 
high. Colei idge and Wordsworth have also 
written some striking compositions of this 
class Vnrk»tv of nutn bets is essenthl to 
the ode. At first, Indeed, Its verse was of 
hut one kind, but, in oruer to adapt it to 
mush, the poets vailed Its measuie to an 
almost boundless extent. The Pindaric ode 
is distinguished by it* boldness and the 
loftiness of its flights; but l’inclnr, though 
the* most daring and elevated of the Ijrc 
poets, amidst all his raptures has piesei veil 
harmony, and often unifonnlty, in ins 
versification. The dith) iambic ode was a 
Race lianalian song; and, on account of the 
attributes of the deitv to which it was dc ch- 
eated, it admitted of gieat irregularity , 
hence Its name lias been applied, in mod- 
el n times, to all odes of a wild Impetuous 
character 

ODE'ON, or ODE'ITM (Odeum, from same • 
Or), in Creek ami Roman Architecture, a 
public building devoted to poetical and > 
musical contests The first odeon was built 
at Athens by Pericles, and was afterwards | 
used for popului meetings and the holding ' 
of courts. The odeum* resembled othei , j 
theatres, except that they were not so , 1 

large, and were covered with a roof. The , ! 

name Odeon has been given to one of the 1 j 
theatres in Paris, and In Munich to a con- 
cert-room. 

ODONTAI/GIA ( odontalgia , from odous, 
a tooth ; and algos, palu : Or.), In Medicine, 
the tooth-ache 

ODONTl'ASIS (Or., from odontiao, I cut 
my teeth), in Medicine, teething , or cutting 
the teeth. , 

ODOtNTOrDEK (odous, a tooth ; and eidos, 
foim : Or.), In Anatomy, an epithet for the ! 
tooth-like process of the seoond vertebras I 
of the neck. I 

ODONTOL'OGY (odous, a tooth ; logos, a I 
discuuiae* Or.), that branch of acieuoo j 
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which i- concerned with the tooth of ani- 
mals, their structure, mode of growth, A'< 
OD'YSSEY ( Odussena , from Odusneu*, 
Ulysses: (Jr.), h celebrated (Reck epn 
poem, usually attributed to Homoi, ami 
rout, lining the adventures of Ulysses In hi- 
return from the siege of Troy, and of hi- 
son Telcnuichu*, who went In search of 
him. The pi im I pal adventures of Ulysses 
wereliis vi-ittotlu land of the Lotus eatets 
,m id to the land of the Cyt lops, when 
Polyphemus lived In a cave: his arrival at 
Cine's island, wheie the enchantress turned 
his sailors Into sw int , his descent to the 
infernal regions, where he saw the shades 
of his old comrades , his dangerous voyage 
along the < oast of the Sirens and between 
K( \ 11,1 and Chart bdis; his shipwreck, he 
only escaping to the Island of Calypso, where 
In w , is detained seven > earn; his shipwreck 
on the coast of Phaaacia, whete he was hos- 
pitably entertained by King Alclnous, who 
possessed a beautiful garden, the descilp- 
t ion of which has 1« en often leferred to; 
bis arrival at Ills own kingdom of Ithaca 
and his return home, when he found his 
wile Penelope besieged by suitors who had 
takt ii possession of his palace. He disguises 
himself as a beggar, the better to elrcuni- 
\ t nt Ins enemies. Penelope at leugth pro- 
mises to marry any one who tan send an 
•mow from the bow of Ulysses through 
< erLain rings The suitors all trv, but fall ; 
tlie beggar alone succeeds. TclemaihuB 
•lids his father in slaving Ills enemies, and 
Penelop" reeogitists him as her husband. 
Cods and goddesses ,ue Introduced assist- 
ing or opposing the hero and his son. The 
poem Is wntten In hexameter \ erse and Is 
di\ ldedintotwentx-fourhooks It Is thought 
to have been composed by one person, and 
to he of a later date than the Iliad, the 
author or autliois of whn h had no hand in 
it finite thinks that, both may he assigned 
to the period lietween Rio no and 776 bc. 

OiOUW E'NIOAL (oil.oumenikus, from id- 
hnivienf gt, the whole habitable earth : Or. 
-[it, tin* t at tli, being usually omitted), peue- 
i'il, or vmveisnf, as ateumcnlca] council, 
m shop, &c 

(EDE'MA (oidfma, from tndco, I swell . 
(•» ), in Medic me, a pithiness or swelling, 
aiisingfrom water having udJeeted in the 
lellulnr nienibianes ; it is attended with 
paleness and cold, retains the print of the 
tingei when piessed with It, and is actom- 
1 aided by little or no pain 
CENOTHK'IIA [omothtras : from vinos, 

I wine; and them, a cateliing: Oi —from its 
; toot, on iielug dried, nciiuuing the odour 
of wine). In Botany, a genus of plant*, nat 
! ord Onagracew, including the different 
I spi cles of evening primrose. 

I (ESOPH'AGUR ( oisophagos • Or.), In Ana- 
tomy, the Oidlrt, a membranous and muscii- 
; lar canal, reaching from the fauces to the 
i stomach, and conveying into it the food 
taken at the mouth. Its figure Is somewhat 
like a funnel, and Its upper part is called 
I the pharynx. 

I CESTllUR ( idstros : Or.), In Entomology, 
, a genus of diptei ous Hies. [See gadfly.] 
OK'KEHINUR (offero, I offer: Lot.), In a 
I scripture sense, denote gifts presented by 


men at tho altar, in order to express their 
entire dependence on and submission to the j 
Deity. They constituted a principal part | 
of tli*.* I-i.ielitisli worship. With regard to 
their liie.tuiiig and object, these offerings ! 
were either thankrofftnngs and peace-offn- ‘ 
ivy*, which consisted of some animal, und 1 
were usually accom paun d with oitei lugs of 
\ * getabie food ; or tiespus* ami s in-offering*, 
in winch only animals were used. In tlie 
last-mentioned cases. Die priests were ai - 
mstomed to sprinkle tlie parties who made 
the offerings with tlie blood of the victim-, 
ns a sign of reconciliation with Jehoiah, 1 
and where the offering was an expression 1 
of the penitence and expiation of the w hole j 
people. It was usual to burn Die virtim ; ' 
but if it concerned only private person*, 

the priests were allowed to t at the Hesh 

Offerings, in a modern sense, aie church 
dues, payable by custom ; as the Easter of- ; 
ferlngs, or Die offerings at marriage-, &c. 

OF'FlfiltTOltY ( offertortuvi , from same 
Lat), in the Romish church, a form of , 
woids, in the first part of the masB, by 1 
which tlie priest offers the elements pre- ; 
x iously to their consecration. In the Eng- ! 
Ilsli communion service, the sentences read 
by tho officiating clergyman, while the 
people are making their offerings. 

OF’FICE ( offlcium , a business: Lat), a 
particular charge or trust, or a dignity | i 
rci ompanied by a public function : a* th* , 
office of a secretary of state, the olfii e of a 
sheriff, of a justice of peace, &c. Office* 
arc cull, judicial ministerial, executive, , 
legislative, political, municipal, ecclesias- 
tical, diplomatic, military, &c. 

OK'FlCEIt (same deno.), a person rom- 
mi«sloned or authori/ed to HU a public situ- 1 
at Ion or perform any public duty . Officers 1 
are mil, military, or ecclesiastical The 
great officers of tlie crown, or of state, me 
the lotd high-steward, tho lord hlgh-ilian- ! 
<eilor, tlie lord high-treaBurer, the lord ; 
president of the council, the lord privy seal, , 
the lotd-ihumherlaiD, the lord high-con- 
st. ible, and tlie earl-marshal. In tlie 

army, General officers are those whose com- 
mand Is not limited to a single company, 
troop, or regiment, but extends to a body 
of forces composed of several regiments ; 
such aie Die geneial, lieutenant-general, 

major-generals, and brigadiers Staff 

officers, those who belong to the general 
staff, as the quartermaster-general, adju- 
tant-general, h I des-d e-camp, &c. Coin - 

missioned officers are those appointed by 
a commission from tlie crown, from the 1 
general to the cornet or ensign, inclusive 

Brevet officers, thoise who hold a rank 

without pay, or take rank according to 
the commission which they hold from the 
soiereign, and which Ih superior to the 
one for winch they actually receive pay 

Subaltern officers, all officers under the 

rank of captain Non-commissioned offi- 

cers are sergeant-majors, quartermaster- 
scigeauts, sergeants, corporals, and drum 
and fife-majors, who aie appointed by Die 
commanding officers of regiments — — .In 
the navy, officers are distinguished Into 
—Commissioned officers, who hold their 
commissions from the lords of the ad- 
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mlralty; Flag affirm, admirals who hoist 
flags at tlio mast-head ; Petty officer ft, those 
who are appointed by the captain; Warrant 
officers, the gunner, boatswain, and car- 
penter. 

OFFl'ClAUnffinaHs, pertaining to office . 
hot ), an ecclesiastical judge appointed by 
a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, Ac., wilh 
charge of the spirltu il jurlsdlc tion of the 

dim <*se. Also a deputy who is appointed 

b\ an arthdeacon as his assistant, and who 
sits as judge in his court 

OFFIC'INAL (officina, a shop: Lat), in 
Pharmacy, an appellation given to such 
medicines, whether simple or compound, 
as are directed by the colit ge of physicians 
i to be constantly kept in the apothecaries’ 

| shops. 

OFF'ING, in sea language, a distance 
ftom the shore sufficient to afford deep 
water, and to render a pilot unnecessary 
I A ship in the offing is one not fat from j 
I land; and when she keeps at a distant e 
I from tlio shoro she is said to ‘ keep her 
i offing ’ 

| OFF'SET, in Accounts, a sum tet off 
I against another sum or account, as an 
equivalent.-— in Architecture, the ledge 
or surface left uncovered when a W'all is 
ec ntinued upwards with adiminished tlm K- 

nest, In hardening, the young shoots 

l (hat spting ft out the roots of plants , whh li 
i being carefully separated and planted in a 
pmper soil, serve to propagate the spi- 
nes In Surveying, a perpend n nlar , 

i let fall from the statiotiarv lines to a! 
| hedge, fence, or the extremity of an en- 
j closure 

O'GEE ( ogive : Fr.), In Architecture, the 
I ('limit n rei sa, which see. 

I OGI'VE, in Architecture, an arch or 
i branch of a Gothic vault, which, instead 
of being circular, passes diagonally from 
! one angle to another, and forms a cross 
j with another. The middle, where the ogives 
Intel sett, is called the key. The members 
or mouldings of the ogives are called 
nerves, branches, oi reins, and the at dies 
which separate the ogives, double aiches 

Tin* pointed arch Itself is termed by the 

Frenc h an ogive. 

OIL (id tier; from oleum ■ Lat), an 
unctuous substance, derived from various 
sources, both animal and vegetable. The 
distinctive c harartera of oil are inflamma- 
bility, fluidity, and insolubility in water 
The 1 at oils are little soluble in alcoiiol, but 
pel fee »1\ so iu ether. From tho peculiar 
piopertiesof different oils, they are natu- 
rally divid'*d into two kinds, the fixed or 
fat mk, and the volatile or essential oils: 
the former require a high temperature to 
raise them to a state of vapour, and indeed 
are decomposed before they reach their 
boiling point ; but the latter are volatilized 
at or below tho temperature of boiling 
water. Tho fat oils are generally bland to 
tlm taste; the volatile hot and pungent. 
When exposed to the action of the air, the 
oils by degrees lose their liquidity , thicken, 
and occasionally solidify. Such as become 
inchoated take the namo of drying oils; 
thus, linseed oil, poppy-seed oil, nut oil, 
Ac Km li as do not harden In this way, 


but become rancid, are called unctuous oils ; 
thus, olive oil, almond oil, rape-seed oil, 
Ac. Those which burn best are a com- 
pound of carbon and bvdrogen, which, 
changed into gas having a high tempera 
ture, by the application of heat, absorbs 
the oxygen of the air, emitting heat, flame, 
and light; but most oils contain oxygen 
also, and a few of the essential oils sul- 
phur The fat oils are medic fnnllv pre- 

scribed as relaxing, softening, and laxative 
icmedies, they enter Into many medical 
compounds, such ns balsams, unguents, 
planters, Ac , they uc often used as food, 
being w'ell adapted toi that purpose, in c old 
countries, on accouu' of tiieit combustible 
elements, which maintain an effective 
c ombustiou within tho body [See ItKHPiltA- 
Tio.vO When boiled with potash or soda, 
they are decomposed into glycerine, and 
fat acids which unite with the ilk ill, form- 
ing soap. Ammonia affords with them a 
milky emulsion, called volatile liniment, 
metallic oxides. and alkaline faiths, in- 
soluble soaps Most of tin* fixed oils and 
fats are mixtures of twooi more substances. 
Essential oils are employed as cordial, 
stimulant, and antispismodic remedies 
Chlorine, bromine, and strong mineral 
acids act energetically on the oils. 

OILGAS [ See <US ] 

OLK'FIANT GAS lolnim, oil, and flo, 
I make- Led), in Chemistry, a rolouilc— 
elastic fluid, a compound of carbon and 
hydtogeu, which has no taste, and m.iic t h 
am odour when pure It extinguishes tlauu 
does not support the respiration of auiniaN, 
and is set on fire when a lighted candle is 
presented to it, burning slowly with an 
intense white light It is obtained bv th** 
a< tion of sulphuric ac id on alcohol. When 
ole flant gas Is mingled with chlorine In the 
proportion of one measure of the former to 
two of the latter, they form a mlxinu 
which takes fire on the* approach ot flame, 
and which burns rapidly with formation of 
hydrochloric acid, ami a thick black smoke 
composed of particles of carbon; but if 
the gases are allowed to remain at rest 
after being mixed together, a very different 
action ensues. The chlorine, instead of 
decomposing the olefiant gas, enters into 
direct combination with it, and a yellow 
liquid (called Dutch liquid >, which is like 
oii, and has an aromatic odour, not unlike 
that of caraways, In produced; hence the 
name of the g.is 

OLE'IC A'CII) {oleum, oil* Lat; from 
elaion, olive oil* Or), one of the compo- 
nents of fats possessing a distinctly acid 
re ict ion. It has many properties that are 
common to margaric and stearic acids, also 
components of the fats. 

O' I, KIN U (oleum, oil; Lat.), or ElAINK 
( e/a am , oil: Or), in Chemistry, tho thin 
oily part of fats It may ho pressed out of 
hog’s lard and other solid fats , and may 
lie separated from oils, by exposing them 
to cold, and then to pressure. 

OLFACTORY NERVES (oleo, I smell of; 
and facia, I cause : Lat.), tho pair of nerves 
whicli proceed from the brain to the nose, 
and oau-e the sense of smell They are the 
first pilr; and, perforating the ethmoid 
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bone, arc dlstilbutcd over tlie mucous 
mt in bran c of the nose. 

OLIB'A.VITM (oleum TAbam, the oil of 
I bi banns: Lat.), a gum-roBin brought from 
, 1 the Kant Indies, which consists of tears or 
i drops of a transparent yellow colour When 
! I burned It exhales an agreeable odour, and 
is sometimes called frankincense It was 
, formerly used In medicine. It is produced 
! by n tree called Itosioellia serrata, nat ord 
! Amyrulacece 

i OI/IG AHCHY (ohqarchia, from oh a os, 

I few; aud archo, I govern • Gr\ a form of 
1 prove rnment, in whh h the administration 
of affairs 1 b lodged in the hands of a few 

I Irresponsible persons 

jj OI/IVK (oliva: Lat ), In Botany, a genus 
! j of trees, nat ord Oleacca> The Olea linropera, 
i ’ oi common olive, the species most usu-illv 

I I cultivated for its fruit, grows to the height 
| of twenty or thirty feet, having an upright 

1 1 stem with numerous brain lies, the fruit it- a 

I tiuiloi ular drupe of a somewhat oval shape, 

I I containing an ovato-oblong nut with a kei 

1 1 nel of the same form, and is almost the 
1 1 only example of a fruit with an oily pulp 
1 1 The oli\c waB celebrated in the mythology 
I I of the amients; and olive wreaths were 

I | u-ed to crowm the brow s of victors It was 

I I n t ered by the Greeks and Homans, and was 
| i < onsidered the embh m of peat e aud huml- 

I Ittv Tlu'athletes amoiifeil their bodies with 
, 1 olive oil when piepaneg for gymnastic 
, 1 i xerdses; and it was in common use after 
' the bath It Id consumed in vast quantities, 

; | fur culinary purposes, in many countries, 

I and, as well as the pUkled fruit, is the 
, i soun e of (onsiderable traile. Thoquantity 

I I of olive oil impoitcd into England in 1850 
! ; was nearly 21,000 ton-. It is inodorous, aud 
1 l lie taste is very mild , but if taken in large 

' ijn ninth's it is purgative. When obtained 
I b\ simple expression, without the use of 
| bulling water, It Is the bc-t and purest; 

I at id that made In some parts of France is 
j now the most highly esteemed Dr. Clarke 
| 1 mentions an Interesting fact, * that, during 
I .i period of little more than two thousand 
I its, Hebrews, Assyrians, Homans, Mos- 
; i< ins, and Christians, have been smcesslvolv 
1 m possession of the rocky mountains of 
i Palestine ; yet the olive still vlndhates its 
i 1 internal soil, and Is found, at this dav , 

I 1 upon the same spot which was called by 
tlie Hebrew writers Mount Olivet, and the 
1 Mount of Olives , eleven centuries before 
, the Christian era’ 

] 01/1 VINE (same denv.), in Mineralogy . a 

gem of inferior value, being a sub-species 
of prismatic chrysolite, of a brownish or 
I olive-coloured green, often Inclining to a 
j yellow hue, usually found in roundish grains 
I In other stones It frequently occurs in 
j basaltic rocks, aud is sometimes associated 
i with meteoric iron. It contains oxide of 
I lion. 

I OLIV'INITE (same deriv.), an ore of cop- 
j per of an olive-green colour It is a hv- 
drafed phosphate of copper, occurring, with 
quart z, in micaceous clay-slate. 

OLYM'PIAD (ol ampins ; Gr.), a period of 
four years, by which the Greeks reckoned 
their time. This method of computation took 
Its rise from the Olympic games, so famous 


in Cm tan history, which were celebrated i 
at intervals of four years. It Is said that 
they w'ere instituted 1354 years before the 
Christian era, and were revived by Iphitus, 
king of Elis, 844 « a About 100 y ears after 
was introduced the practice of designating 1 
the Olympiad by the name of the victor, 
and Coroebus was the first who received this ! 
honour The Oh mplad of Corcehus forms i 1 
the principtl era of Grecian t hronology 
The games In which he was victor were . 
celebrated about the time of tlie summer ■ 
solstice, 776 years before the era of the in- 
carnation, in the ;to.i8th year of the Julian | 
period, and 23 y ears before the date assigned | 
for the foundation of Home. Subsequently [ 
to the introduction of the Metoulc cycle, ' 
the Olympic year always began with the j 
eleventh day of that moon wlilt h followed , 
the solstice, and Is usually regarded as com- i , 
nienring on the 1st of July As the Olym- j 
plads began In the middle of the year, the , 
first six months of a year of our era belong I I 
to one Olympiad, and tlie list six to another , j 
Hence, to reduce the d(te by Olympiads to i I 
our era, multiply the number of the p.ist | ' 
Olympiad by 4. and add tlie odd years; suit- , , 
ti act the sum from 777 If before Cht 1st, or ,j 
subtract 776 from the sum if after Christ , | , 
the remainder will he the year before or | 
after Christ, if the event happened between I i 
July and January , but if it happened in the 
last six months of the Olympic year, that is, 
between January and July, the remainder 
must, in each case, be diminished l>v one 
The method of computing time by Olym- 
piads did not come into uso until after tlie 
death of Alexander , It ceased at the 364 tli 
Olympiad, In tho year 440 of the Christian 
ei a History Is much Indebted to theOlv m- 
piads, they have served to flx the date of 
many Important events ; and, indeed, the 
history of Greece, before this method of 
computing time was observed, is almost 
entirely fabulous, or filled with anachron- 
isms. 

OLYM'PIC GAMES, in Antiquity, solemn 
games among the Greeks in honour of the 
Olympian Jupiter, which were celebrated 
once in ev cry four years. Besides running, 
leaping, boxing, wrestling, and tlie quoit, 
theie were horse-racing, chat lot-rm ing, &< 
Sometimes there were contests lu elo- 
quence, poetry, &c. The victor’s prijte was ,i 
wreath of wild olive. A material of small 
value was chosen, that the combatants 
might be stimulated by courage and the 
love of glory, more than by the sordid hope 
of gain. In fact, the glory of the conquerors 
(who were termed Olympionicce ) was inesti- 
mable and immortal. Their statues were 
erected at Olympia, In the sacred wood of 
Jove; they were conducted home in tri- 
umph on a car drawn by four horses, were 
complimented by poets, painters, &c. ; and 
many privileges and immunities were 
thenceforth conferred on them. Not only 
all the states of Greece, but foreign nations 
also, resorted to these games, in great num- 
bers, from the extremities of Egypt, from 
Libya, Sicily, and other countries. The 
combatants contended naked At first they ' 
used to tie a scarf round their waist ; but 
this having once thrown down a combatant 
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i Dy entangling his feet, and caused him to 
i lose the victoiy. It was thenceforth Uid 
! aside. The priestesses of Ceres excepted, no 
females were permitted to be present; and 
If any woman was found to have passed the 
river Alpheus during the solemnity, she 
was to be throw n headlong from a roi k 
OM'RRR DE BOLK'IL (the shadow of the 
sun • /Y.), In Heraldry, the sun borne in 
armoury. In such a wav that the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, which are represented at other 
times, do not appear; and the colouring Is 
so light that the field is seen through it 
i O'M EGA, the name of the Creek long o. 
1 It is the last letter In the Creek alphabet, 
as alpha Is the first; and from the expres- 
sion in Revelations, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, salth the 
hord, which Is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty * n 8), the charac- 
ters of alpha and omega became with the 
('hrJsitans “unholical hieroglyphics. 

I I OM'ELET ( omelette . /Y.), a kind of pan- 
j cake or fritter, made of eggs and other lu- 
ll giedienrs, much used In Franc e and other 
| i countries 

i O'MEN (Lot ), a casual Indication, which 
I men believe to unthon/e theii coniectures 
| regarding future events Onieiis dilfer from 
i oilier modes of di\ inatlini, in being acci- 
dental The\ const (lute a superstition as 
am tent as the world itself; and there Is a 
sameness regarding them, In distant times 
and countries, which is \ery remarkable* 
They mar be divided Into three classes — 
tho-e domed from natural occurrences, re- 
lating to inanimate objects, as lightning, 
earthquakes, phosphonc appearances, Am ; 
those derived from animals, especially 
| birds.asthe place of their appearance, their 
. 1 voices, actions, &c , and those which the 
individual draws from sudden sensations 
of Ins own— sneezing has generally been 
looked upon as partic ularly ominous. With 
both Greeks and Romans the good omens 
came from the east, hut the former stood 
facing the north ami the latter the south; 
hence among I he (.reeks the right hand de- 
noted good luck, and the left the contrary ; 

1 among t he Romans this rule was reversed, 

1 although their writers, in latter times, 
j often adopted the Greek mode of expres- 
! slon. The practice of making ordinary 
1 events ominous of good or had fortune, 

I w’herever It may have arisen, spread Itself 
over the? inhabited globe, and still prevails 
I among the vulgar and unenlightened of all 
nations 

j OMENTUM (Lat ), in Anatomy, the caul 
| or epiploon: a memhr .naeeous covering of 
, the bowels, usually furnished with a large 
I quantity of fat ; being placed under the 
I peritoneum, and Immediately above the iu- 
, testines 

OM'NIBUB (Tor all : Lat ), omnibuses arc 
of Parisian origin : having been first used 
I in that city In 1825, and In London in 1820. 

, OM'NIUM (of all : Lat >, a term relating to 
the public funds, and used to express the 
aggregate vnluo of the stock or securities 
which the subscribers to a loan receive from 
i government. As tlie omnium of every loan 
i Is the subject of extensive speculations. It 
I Is generally liable to considerable variations 

i 


with i expert to its current price, sometime! 
selling at a high picmium, at other timet, 
at a discount. 

OMTHAOITE ( omphakitfs , unripe; Or.— 
from its greenish colour), a mineral of a pale 
leek-green colour, massive or disseminated, 
and in narrow radiated concretions. 

OMPH ALOCFyLE ( omphalos , the navel; 
and kflfi, a hernia: Or), In Knrgery, an um- 
bilical hernia, or rupture of the navel. 

OMPHALOTOMY (omphatotomui : from 
omphalos, the navel ; and temno , I rnt: Or.), 

In Surgery, the operation of dividing the 
navel string 

ONEIROCRTT'ICA {Or • from onrirns, a 
dte.im, and kutiLos , fit for judging), the 
art of iuterpietiiig dreams, and foretelling 
events from them 

(>NGLE'E(o/q//e, a claw • Fr ), In Heraldry, 
an appellation gi\eu to the talons or claws 
of beasts or birds, wloti borne of a dif- 
ferent tincture from that of the body of 
the animal , 

ON'JON unman f'Y). the common spe< les . 
Is the allium cepa of botanists, nut. ord 
Joliamc Upwards of si\t\ species of this 
genus are known, all with bulbous roots 
'I he leek, gat he, and shallot belong to It > 

ONOM ATOPQE'l A lonnmatojmia , fiom [ 
ounma , a name, and pmen, I make* Hr), 

In Rhetoric, a figure in which words are 
foi med so ns to re-smblr the sounds made 
by the things signified . as the buzz of bees, 
the cackling of liens, Am 

ONTOL'OGY (on, a being; and logos, a 
discourse Gr ), the doctrine of being, a 
mime formerly gheti to that branch of nit • 
i iphyslcs which treats of the essential qna- 
Imes of things 

O'NUS PRORAN'DI (/,«(.), in Law, tlieol> 
ligation of proving what litis been alleged 

O'NYX ( onnx Gr ), in Mineralogy , a spe- 
cies of agate, strut lib d with opaque and 1 
translucent lines , being a semi-pellucid > 
gem of different colouix The bluish-white 
kind I* looked upon ax the true ntn x of the 1 
ancients It is valued in proportion nx the 
< olours are distinct and opposed. Any stone 
i xlilblting layers of two or more cohxiix, 

strongly contrasted, Is called an onyx, 

Onyx, in Medicine, an abscess, or collection 1 
of pus, between the hiinclhe of the cornea , | 

so called from its resemblance to the onyx j 
stone. The diagnostic signs of it are, a I 
white spot or Bpeek, prominent, soft, ami 
fiuetuatlng. 

O'OLlTli (Don, an egg ; and lithos, a stone : | 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a spec ies of limestone j 
composed of small rounded grains like the i 
loeof a fish Each gialn has commonly a 
particle of sand for a nucleus about which 
t he calcareous matter is arranged concen- 
trically. The oolitic semes, In Geology, iu- 1 

eludes the great series of secondary de- 
posits lying between the Lower Cretaceous , 
or Neocomian beds and the Lias In these i 
strata are found the best materials for 
building which the midland and eastern 
louuties of England produce, and the ! 
formations are systematic ally divided into 
— 1. the upper oolite, t onxlsting of the Pin- 
beck lx ds of Dorset and Wilts, the Portland 
beds and the Klnnnerldge clay of Dorset 
shire; 2. the middle oolite, which Include 4 
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' the Coral r.ig and the Oxford claj , and 3 
I tlu* lot ter oolite, which includes the Great or 
j Bath oolite and the Inferior oolite The 
i oolitic rocks extend at ross England from 
i the Yorkshire toast to the Dorsetshire 
i coast, having an avei age width of nc.irlj 
30 miles. On the continent of Europe the 
i oolitic series is well developed, and the 
I whole mountain chain of the Jura is com- 
1 posed of oolitic beds, whence the term 
j Jurassic applied to that series 

OPACITY ( opacitas , from opacus, dark 
Lot), the quality which renders anything 
I impervious to the lajs of light It m.ij 
; exist in bodies of anj colour 
| O'PAL ( n/HihiH • Lat ), m Miueialogy, a 
' precious stone of v.muus colours, which 
i < omes under the cla->» of pellucid g» ms It 
1 i (insists of silex, with about ten permit 
w aer It is found in uninj parts of Euiope, 
« -penally m Hungarj It is bilttle, and 
w ben ill st dug out of the earth is soft , but 
it hardens and diminishes in bulk by expo- 
sun- to the air. The substance m which it 
1 is most commonly found is a lerruglnous 
sandstone. It Is general!* dull, owing to 
foreign admixture; hut in some specimens 
a lively play of light is observable, while 
oilier* show different colours b> reflected 
and transmitted light There are mail* v.i- 
1 nelies or species, the chief of which .no— 
1 voble opal. which exhibits bulimia and 
c li.mgeiible . i licet ions of green, blue, j el- 
low, and red , 2 /lie opal, winch simply af- 
fords a red reflec tion , 3. romvnm opal, whose 
I colours aie white, green, vellow, and red, 
i but without llie plaj of colours, 4 eevii- 
1 opal, the varieties of wine it arp more opaque 
than common opal ; & wood opal, which ap 
pears in the shape of trunks, brunches, and 
loots of tires, 8 hydrophone, which as- 
Mimes a transparency onl* on being tluown 
into water , 7 hyalite, which occurs in 
small reniform and botryoldal shapes, and is 
tiuusp.ireut , ami 8 memhtt, which occuis 
ui tuberose inasHes, and is opaque. 

OPALES'OENCE (last), a coloured shining 
lustre-, reflected from a single spot in a 
mineral. It is sometimes simple, and soine- 
, nines radiated. 

OP'EUA (a work* Ttal), a dramatic rotn- 
! position, of which music makes the essen- 
i tifil pint; and m this It is distinguished 
from otiier dramas which are accompanied 
by music. [8ee MKbOUUAMA] According 
■ as the serious or the comic character pre- 
, vails In the opera, it is termed opera serin 
or opera bn fa The name of grand opera is 
, given to that kind which is confined to 
, music and song, of which thevemtaflnw is a 
principal feature. An operetta Is a short 
| musical drama of a light character: to which 
l species of composition the French vaude- 
ville belongs. Italy may bo considered the 
J birthplace and cradlo of the opera , but In 
; Germany romantic operas have also, of late 
years, been produced with great sui cess 
OP'EUA GLASS, in Optics, a Galilean 
telescope, so called from Its use lu theatres. 
The field of view of this instrument is very 
limited, and therefore it cannot he used with 
a high magnifying power. It Is generally 
binocular— that Is, consists of a small tele- 
scope for each eye. These telescopes are 
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connected together, and have their foci ad- | 

justable by turning the same screw. The . 

name Is applied also to an Instrument which I 
causes objects to be seen In a direction 1 
differmt from that towaids which It Is 
pointed. The rajs from ihe object reallj 
looked at enter .it the side, are reflected to 
the eye-glass, and are thence transmitted 
to the eye. The person who uses it seems 
to be looking towards a veij different point 
from that to which his attention is really 
directed. 

OPERATION (operatio Lat ),in Surgerj , 
anj methodic .il action of the baud, per- 
formed on the human body, with a vie w to 
heal an injured or diseased part, w-hether 

instruments are used or not Military or 

naval operations signify the movements of 
an army or fleet to effect some object of 
warfare. 

OPKIt'CULUM (a Hd, from operio, I cover • 
Lat.), In Conchologv , the plate with whn li 
some species of iiioHii-wh < lo*»e tlieapertuie 

of their shells In llotanj , the lid w hu h 

some capsular seed-vessels possess, and 
I which falN off when the seeds nre ripe 
j OPIIlCLEI'DE(op/»s,a serpent amU/re, 
a ke> Ur ,,k powerful bass wind Instru- 
ment in a hi ass band. It is of modem 
inti oduel Ion 

OPHID'IAX i aphis, a serpent; fir.). In 
Zoology. a term given to icptilos belonging 
to’ the order of Skui'um h, which see 
OPHIOI/OGY {ophis, a serpent . and lo- 
gos, a discourse * Gi.), that part of natural 
history which treats of serpents. 

O' 1’ HITE lophitf s, like a serpent Gr ). 
in Mineralogy, eei pentme, or green-spec kled 
porphjrj ; a dusk j green stone of different 
shades, sprin kit d with spots or crystals of 
a lighter green, so as in some measure to 
resemble the back of a serpent. 

OPHTHAL'MIA ( Or , from ophthalmos, 
the eye). In Medicine, an inflammation of 
the mucous membrane which covers the 
globe of the eye, and of the correspondent 
surface of the ej el ids It may be induced 
by man* different e\c iting ccuses, such as > 
sudden transition from he it to cold, reu- , 
deuce in damp or sandy countries in the 
hot season, exposure of the eyes to the j 
vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of ‘ 
some habitual discbai gc, &e. , 

OPHTHALMODYN'IA ( ophthalmos , the 
eye , and oduni, pain Gr.), in Medicine, a 
v lolent pain in the eye 
OPHTH AI/MOSCOPE ( ophthalmos , the ! 
eye ; and skopeo, I examine : Gr.), an optical 
apparatus by which a suigeon c-an examine 
the interior of the eye in living persons. > 
It is extremely useful in ascertaining the , 
seat and nature of the disease. j 

OPIN'ION { opinio, from optnor, I think: | 
Lot.), the judgment which the mind forms 
of any proposition, of the truth or false- I 
hood of which there is not suflicicut evi- 
dence to produce absolute certainty. 

OPISTHOT'ONOR (Or.: from opisthen, 
backwards ; and tonos, a straining), In 
Medicine, a spasmodic action of the muscles 
of the hack, which causes the body to arch 
backwards. This condition is observed in 
cases of tetanus. The opposite condition, 
or tmprosthotonoe ( emproethm , forwards: j 


I 
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Gr ), 1h .1 tetanic spasm of the anterior 
muscles or the trunk, by which the body 
Is bent forwards 

O'PIUM (opos, juice : Gr.) % the Inspissated 
juice of a species of poppy, the Papaver 
Homni/ernm, a native of Tin Key and other 
eastern countries, but now natural l?ed in 
many parts of Kuiope. It is obtained by 
wounding the unripe peed cap-ados, col- 
lecting the niilkj juice which exudes, dry- 
ing It in the him, and kneading it lido 
cakes Opium is the most energetic of 
nat coties, and at the sum* time one of the 
most valuable oT medic mes. Tlieojmim of 
com nu roe is in cakes, covered w 1th pieces 
of lined leaves, and the seed cap-udes of 
sunn species of Jimnrc It should hi of a 
roll tu own coloui, a tough (on-o^tem y , 
and smooth uniform texture lis pe< uliar 
narcotic smell ought to be strong and 
flesh , its taste is hot, and some what aciid 
Its utility as a medicine depends on the 
piesomc ol morphia, an alkaline' base, hi 
combination with meconir and It (outaiu- 
also varcotwe , narrnvr, tortt iv, l'uiii, resin, 
extractive matter, and small quant It les of 
ol In r proxim ite elements Its meat con- 
sumption is In China, vi heie, though it is 
c out rahatid, 27,000 chests of it are uni d pi i 
annum. In 18 »o, the' quantify imported 
into England w.is upwards of 120, (KK) lbs , 
the duty has bicn, since 1830, only Is 
per lh 

i OPOBAL'SAM ( opobalsavwv , fiom npn*., 
i juice , and balsmuon, balsam (Hr), in 
| M< die me, the bn lot of Gilt in 7, which see 
I OI’ODKI/IJOC, m Pharmacy , a sapona- 
! it* ms lamphorated liniment . heimr ft solu- 
tion of soap in alcohol, with the addition 
of « a inplior and essential oils Itisionsl- 
dcied to he a good remedy for sprains, 

1 bruises, Art 

omi-'ANAX {Gr fi oinepoa, jult e , and 
pavaluK, all-heallngl, tin* com rele juhe of 
in imibc'lllferous plant, a native of the* Le- 
vant, the Opopamur chnomnn of hotaniMtH 
It Ih usually Imported In loose gtaiiiih’s or 
drops, hut sometimes In larger masses, of 
l a i eddish-yellow colour, and white within 
1 It 1ns a strong smell and an acrid taste 
1 O POM'S CM, a marsupial animal of tin* 

1 genus Didilplns, which is peiuliar to the 
American continent There are several 
species, which live in woody places, and 
l feed on eggs, Insects, and trults The 
I female 1 b remarkable for having, like the 
kangaroos, an external pouch in the abilo- 
men. In which she carries her young. On 
I the ground, the opossum’s progress isawk- 
I ward and clumsy, but on the branches of a 
I tree lie sdvanoes with great celerity and 
j ea-e, u -ling his tall, which Is prehensile, to 
’ assist his motions, lnsti ad of flying at the 
I approach of danger, opossums He close to 
1 the branch on which they are clinging 
I When they are disced ere d, the branch Is 
{ shaken violently, which causes them to 
chop to the ground; and If the hunter Is 
unaccompanied hy dogs, they steal slowly 
Hivav, and, gathering themselves into aB 
small a compass as possible, remain per- 
ils i ly quiet as if feigning deatii. 

OPPIl/ATI VES ( oirpxlo , 1 stop up : Lat.), 
medicines which shut up the pores 


OPPOR1TIFOTJOTT8 (oppotritiw, placed 
against, and folium, a leaf. Lot 1, in Bo- 
tanv, an epithet foi a peduncle placed oppo- 
site to the leaf 

OPPOSITION ( oppimtw : Lat), in Astro- 
nomy, that aspect or situation of two stars | 
or planets, in wide h they are diametrically 
opposite to each other, or 180 degrees apart. 

In Logic, the* disagreement hctw r een j 

propositions which have the same subject ! 
or the same predicate, hut differ In qunn- j 

tity, hi quality, or In both. In Politics, , 

the name given in Oreat Britain to that party ; 
In parliament which is cq posed to the ad 1 
mmisti h( ion for the time being, and which J 
would, in >st probably, sueccid to power , 

weir it displ.ee ed . 

oPMIOM'ETElt (opsis, sight; and viction, \ 
a measure ' Gr), an instrument for measur- < 
mg l lie extent of the limits of distinc t vi- 
sion in different persons, for the purpose i 
of ascri tabling the focal length of the i 
It uses necessary for correcting the imper- 
fect Ions of the eye : 

OPTATIVE (optutimiH, expressing a w ish: ! 
Jnit ), iii Grammar, a mode or form of a , 
One k \erb ( by which is expressed the wish 1 
ol desire to do a thing 

OPT HIM ( nptikt )*., pertaining to seeing* 
Gr ), the science whn li treats of the laws of | 
vision and light, whether dlrec t, reflected, 
oi ntractid In a more simple nppllc at Ion 
optics is the science of dim t vision only , 
w In le the science of the law’s and properties 
of the* 1 lys of light, when consldeied as rc*- 
tlected. Is called catoptrics, and the science , 
of rofr.ic ted rays dioptrics ; but In its gene- 
ral sense, optics < omprehends the whole of 1 
that of which idtoptrics and dioptrics are , 
two parts For iufonnatlon regarding the , 
different branches of ibis science, recourse 
must l»e had to the different heads. [Bee 
I.yk. Lrour, M loatmoorB, Rkfukotion, 

Infraction, Tki.khoopb, &c] Optic 

Anouk, that width the optic axis of the 
eyes make* w’ith one another, as they tend 
to meet at some distance before the eyes 

Optic Axis, thp axis of the eye, or a 

line going through the middle of the pupil 

and centre of the eye. Optic Nbkvks, 

in Anatomy, the second pair of nerves from 
the brain, which perforate tho bulb of the 

eye, and sene for the sense of sight. 

oi*Tio Plack of ft star, in Astronomy , that 1 
point of Its orbit In which to our eye It 
appear- to be. — O ptic Pyramids, a py- 
ramid formed hy rays drawn from the seve- 
ral points of the perimeter to the eye. 

OPTIMISM ( optimus , best: Lat), that 
philosophical doctrine which maintains 
that this world, in spite of Its apparent Im- 
perfections, Is the best that could have been 
devised. 

OPTIMUS MAX'IMUS (best greatest: 
LaL\ epithets given by the ancient Homans 
to Jupiter, on account of his superlative 
great ness and goodness. 

OPTION ( nptio , from opto , I choose : Lat ). 
Iii Ecclesiastical Law, In former times, 
when a bishop was consecrated by an arch- 
bishop the latter had the right of naming a 
clerk or chaplain to he provided for by the 
bishop. Instead of this the bishop now 
makes over to the archbishop the next 
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! presentation to a benefit e fn the bishop's 
disposal This Is called the archbishop’s 
option. It Is the private patron wt* of the 
1 hitter, and defends to Ins personal i «* j»i 
| hentatives. 

, Olt (gold: Fr\ In Heialdry, a colour, 

I othcMMse filled or VfUuW, Willi h. 111 

I engine lugs, is represented l»y small dot-, .ill 
J over the field oi chaige 
I Olt' A OLE ( oraculunt . from oro, I speak 

I Lot), In Heathen Antiquity, a pretended 
revelation of future events, or tho will ol 
supernatural powet c, through Hit medium 
I of a priest or pro itess The most famous 
oracles weie those of Apollo at Delphi, and 
of Jupiter Ammon In Lgvpt [See Ammox] 

' In the founding of i it li s and colonies, the 
lutiodintion of new governments, the 
, inidert.iklnK of important enterprises, and 
1 p.u Lioulai l> In all cases of great urgency, 
tin oracles were consulted, and rich gilts 
* pn seiited to them Darkness and ainbl- 
i guily in the responses wire made to cover 
i those mistakes whkh would otherwisu 
hive disclosed the imposture, and thus 
for many centuries they obtained the vene 
; lutlon and homage, not only of theiguoiant 
1 multitude, but of monarilis, warriors, and 
1 philosophers Thev wet e extremely venal ; 
the rich and powuful had no ddfieulty in 
obtaining a favourable answer. It has also 
1 been asserted that they ceased at the bath 
. of Chtist. But the edicts of the empeiors 
Theodosius, <• rattan, and Valeutlnian, show 
, that they weie consulted, at least on.iston- 
,i I ly , dmv ii to a n .128 

I O’lt ANG-OD'TANG (man ot the woods: 

I , ilahni), in Zoo'ogy, the Indian orredorang 
| 1 i/MAcchs Satijrir*), w’lth a Hat f u*e and dis- 
t ot ted tisemhlanee to the human foi m The-e 
! animals live m swampy foiests, walk eret t, 
feed on fi ults, sleep on tiees, and make a 
shelter against the inclemencies of the wea- 
1 tlier They are clothed with reddish brown 
hair, and are remarkable for their strength, 
i as well as their ability to use weapons with 
the hand They Inhabit the islands of 
itorueo, Sumatra, A < , and attain the 
lulglit of four OI five feet. They have 
neither tail, cheek pouches, not isehi.il 
callosities. When lull-grown thev have an 
Mionnous laryngeal poui Ii. The African 
I animal, corresponding to theorang outang, 
!•> the Chimpanzee, tv Imh still molt marly 
I resembles man 

OR'AEliE, the well-known fruit of tho 
orange-ti ee, the Vitiu' i Aniantium of bo- 
tanists. The orange tree Is a,low i vergrecn, 
beating leaves ie*eml»ling«thns>o of the lau- 
tel, and while (lowers. U is a native of 
India and China, but was iutioduced by the 
l'ortiigitcse Into oilier rountries , It is very 
long lived The orange-l tet was nut cult t- 
i \ated In Europe till tho 14th century, nor 
in Etmland till 14U2 It Is propagated by 
seeds, cuttings, layers, grafting, ot inoc il- 
lation. The puuciple varieties ate tho 
! , Hwcet oi China, and the bitter oi Seville 
i orange Theornnge trade Is a very conside- 
j rable one ; In 1850, 500,000 boxes of otauges 
were entered for home consumption In 
this country, each box containing about 
700 lemons and oranges The peel, when 
preserved, forms an article of confectionary; 
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and the flowers yield an essential oil, little 
le>s esteemed than ottar of rosea The wood > 
Is finegrained, compact, susceptible of a 
high polish, and is employed in the arts. 
The productiveness of the common orange 
is enwi mous. A single tri e at Bt Michaels, 

In the A/ores, where our best oranges are 
obtain *d, has been kuown to afford 20,000 
manges fit. for paiking, exclusive of tho 
d.unaged fruit and the waste, which may bo 
cab ulaled at one- third inmo 

OK’ANGEMEN, the name given by the 
K mi. m t'atholns in Ireland to those who , 
vine rcalous adherents of William III. 
Also the members of an association pro 
lining those principles on account of 
which that prince obtained the sovereignty. ' 

Oil' A TOR ( Lut , from oro, I speak), in mo- i 
d*in linage, slguith s an eloquent public ■ 
speaker, ora person who pronount es a dis- I i 
collide puhbcly on some special occasion, i; 
In ancient Rome, motors were advocates of j 
a superim kind, differing from the patrons; i 
the latter were allowed only to plead causes ] 1 
on heh 1 1 f of their t Units , wlieieas the for- . 
uier might quit the Jorum and ascend the | ] 
rostrum or tribunal, to harangue the senate | 
m tho people Tho oratw s had ruely a pro- j 
found knowledge of the law, but they ueio | 
eloquent, and then style was generally cor- i 
rnt nml i urn k* | 

ORATo'JJb) i Ital fiom orutorium, a 
small chapel Lat ), a musical pc rfornmneo 
of a dignified c haracter, expressing vat ions 
elevated and tender ailei lions, dramatu, i 
hut destined oul: for musical execution, not ! 
for theatrical action 1’ioperly speaking, 
the matono eomrneneed when sacred music 1 
was distinctly separated from secular It | 
is pi ubahle that it origin ited w'ltli membeis ] 
of a society termed the fathers of the Ora- : 
tory, who, to diaw vouths to church, had , 
hymns and sacred Btories wiitten in ilia- j 
logue and set to music The people were i 
, induced to he nr the senium, that they might I 
i he pi esc nt at the performance of the second 
part. The subjects, in early times, were 
tho Good Suuuntaii, 1'rodigal Son, Toblt's 
Story, &c The excellence of the composi- 
tion, the hand of instruments, and the per- 
formance, hi ought the oratory into great 
leputc, and this species of musical drama 
obtained the general appellation of oratorio. 
Oratmlos soon became great favourites in 
Italy , where they have been constantly per- 
formed during the uirnival ; and they have 
caused the production of the noblest and 
most elaborate com positions by the gieut 
masters of various c outlines A c haiaeter 
more elevated than it possessed at first was 
given to the oratorio by Ilaudel, who de- 
voted all his power to the chorus He in- 
troduced it into England In 1720, though no 
oratorio was publicly perform d in this 
eouutry for twelve vears after Oratorios 
vver«*, fora long pound, performed twdee a 
week during Lent. 

OR'ATORY ( oratonus , pertaining to an 
orator Lat ), the art by which a speaker 
Is enabled to persuade and i onviucc his 
healers, according to the rules of llietorlc. 

It properly consists of four parts, namely. 
Invention, disposition, elocution, and pro- 
nunciation. Quintilian says, ‘The faculty 
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1 of hpeech we derive from nature; but the 
art of speaking from observation.’ To con- 
| stltute oratory, the language must be just 
i 1 and pertinent to the subject ; it must be 
methodical, all parr,* of the discourse being 
disposed in due order and connection ; and 
it must lie embellished, and pronounced 
, with eloquence. Diction, manner, gesture, 
| modulation, a methodic.il an.ingement of 
the sevei al topics to be introduced, and a 
logical illustiation of them, are all essential 
requisites m oratory; and, as Ciceio ha* 
observed, ' the action of the body ought to 
be suited to the expressions, not hi a 
theatrical way, mimicking the words b> 
particular gesticulations, but in a m innei 
exptesbive of the general sense, with a 
sedate and manly inflection ’ 

OK'ATORV, Pbiksts ok thk, a religious 
order founded 1 >> Philip N »rl, in J. r > 74 , for 
the stud} of theology, and for superintend- 
ing the religious ex ore ise * of the devout, 
its members not being bound by monastic 
vows. This ordei still exist* in Italy, and 
there is a house In London , but the more 
important congregation of the Fathers <>/ 
the (hatory of Jesus, founded at Pails In 
I ltd i, is no longer .11 being. The different 
I societies which adopted this name were not 
1 necessarily (onnectid in any way , and it 
1 has been assumed by various tongi egaiions 
1 of ecclesiastics living in coininuuit), but 
not bound b\ ,inj special vow 
OliB (orb is Lat », in Ancient Astronomj, 
a hollow sphere The heavens were suie 
posed to consist of as many bin h com ent 1 u 
spheieb as tlieie were known planets The 
1 sun was placed in the orbis maximus. 

OltBIClTLA'UIS (of a round form Lat), 
in Anatomy, an appellation given to the 
J constrictor uiusileof the lips, or osculuto- 
I nus , as also to the constrictor of the upper 
! eyelid, which iIscb front the upper apophv- 
I sis of the maxillary bone, near the laiger 
1 can thus of theeje, and sui rounds t he eye lid 
with a series of circular llbres Tins latter 
1 is called tii e orbicularis palpebrarum 
1 OUUIO'ULArE, or OllBlU'ULAR (orbicu- 
I lulus, rounded . Lat ), in Botany, an epithet 
! for a leaf whose margin is circular, or 
which inis its longitudinal and transverse 
I diameters equal. 

1 oit'BIT ( orb ita , the track of a charlot- 
1 wheel. Lat.), In Astronomy, the path of a 
planet or comet in Its course round the sun ; 
j thus the earth's orbit is the curve which 
! it describes in its annual revolution, and 
| which is usually called the ecliptic. Modern 
I astronomers have ascertained that the orbit 
I of every planet Is an ellipse, having the sun 
1 In one of its foci; and that their motions 
; in these ellipses arc* such, that a radius 
' drawn from the centre of the sun to the 
! centre of the planet al wn j s desori bes equal 
areas in equal times. The orbits of satel- 
lites, also, are ellipses. In Anatomy, the 

, two cavities under the forehead in which 
the eyes are situated, are termed orbits ; and 
\ 1 these organs are set in bony socketB. 

OR’CHEKTRA (orchtstra,t rom oreheomai, 
1 dance : Gr.), the space in theatres between 
tiie stage and the seats of the spectators ; 
appropriated by the Greeks to the chorus 
and the musicians, by the Romans to the 


magistrates and senators, and by the mo- 1 
derns to the musicians The word is also 
used to denote any erection for the per- 
formers of a concert , or any lu*trmu<>utaJ 
hind performing together in modem con- 
ceit*, operas, or sac red numb 
OKt’II IDVtJE/IS (nr 1 his (Jr, one of the 
genet a), 111 Bot.mj, a natural order of her 
b 11 (*ous oudogeus, inhabiting all parts of 
l he world, except those on the verge of the 
frozen tone, or which are excessively dr} 
They are return kahle for the singular foim 
of then flowers, many of which resemble 
ln*ect* Koine of them grow in the earth, 
of licit, inhabit rock* and the brancln s 
| of nee*, and a feyv of them are parasites 
I The} all belong to (he Li unman cl. Gyvuu 
I dim: they are irequeutlj of an agreeable 
scent, and a few, as 1 he Vanilla, prodm o 
1 an aromatic flesh} fruit fhilep is prepared 
| from the am} I .u eo us roots ot some of the 
j terrestrial species. Man} of the eplphjtnl 
I species have flowers of exquisite beauty, 

! and these have been niuc h sought aftc 1 of 
, late years b} wealthy collec lois The ver} 

1 11 tegular strui ture of the floral organs has 
been a great puzzle to botanists, and ins 
, give 11 rise to in my theories The latest is 
.that of Mr Darwin, which Is piohubl} the 
■ tine one He considers that the flower 
; consists of fifteen organs vcr> much inodl- 
! lb d and some of them continent, viz. tluee 
I sepals, time petals (with one of which, the 
|cuiioiisly fo lined labellum, two stamens 
aie confluent), six stamens arranged in two 
j w boils, one stamen alone being in the ma- 
jority of cases fertile However, 111 the 
genus Ci/pnpi (hum (Ladj’s Slipper) two 
stamens of tin inner whorl arc fertile 
L esMv, thiee stigmas, the two lower ones 
bring u*ually confluent and the upper one 
modified Into an organ called the rustellum. 1 
Ace ording to tills view there aiu live simple 1 
P n ts, name)}, three *epals and two petals , 1 
and two compound parts, namely, the 
labellum and the column, the latter being , 
nude up of three pistils and gencialJ} four 
stamens , 

OK'OINK, In Dhemlstr} , the name of a 
colouring principle obtained fiotn lichens. 1 
[See A item Li 1 

ORDE'AL ( urtheil . (Jer), an ancient mode 1 
of trial, In which God was asked to manifest I 
the truth, )>} leaving nature to its ordinary j 
course, if the accused were guilty; by In- ! 
terposing a miracle. If innocent It was ! 
borrowed from the pagans , it prevailed, | 
during the middle ages, throughout almost I 
the whole of Europe , and It Is still practised J 
in some parts of rho East Indies, in Eng- 
land It existed from the time of the Con- 
fessor to that of Henry III , who abolished ! 
it by declaration While it lasted, the more j 
popular modes of resorting to It werethose 1 
of Jlre and of water ~ the former, among the > 
Saxons, for freemen and jiersous of rank, ] 
tlio latter for peasants. The method of 
administering the ordeal by Are, In Eng 
laud, was by placing nine red-hot plough- 
shares In a line, at certain distances from 
each other, and requiring the person ac- 
cused to walk over them barefoot and blind- 
fold. If his feet always alighted In the 
•paces between the shares, ho that lie passed 
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I over thorn unhurt, his su< cess was consi- 
dered a divine assertion of his Innocence ; 
if, on the contrary, he was burnt, the disas- 
ter was a proof of his guilt The 01 ileal by 
vuiici was of two kinds In one, the ami 
was planned into boiling water up to the 
i wrf-t if it was an erpiirgatio simplex, hut up 
to 1 he elbow if an ecjmrgutio tnjdei , win n 
the accused remained unhurt, he was 
deemed Innocent ; if he wu« injured, guilty 
J n the other, the person suspected w is 
cast into a river or pond of cold w itu , 
mill if lie tin ited w ithout an efTnri to sw mi, 
it was an e\idemeof lmiou nee, but if In* 
sank he was corn it ted Oideal by Com- 

bat was when a person accused of murder 
was obliged to light the n< \t lelatlon, Ac 
of the poison who had been slain .— Oi ileal 
of the Crons consisted m the litigants both 
standing upright befote a oom., when he 
1 who fell, oi rh iliged his position Mrst, lo-r 
1 his cause, or was condemned — The Trial 
' of the Kachan si, an oideal whhh wa* used 
j chieflv among the clerg} , consisted In the 
I acrusi d taking tin* saiiaiiuiir It was he- 
1 lieved that, if he were guilty, he would he 
1 tmimdtufeh punished for the sacrilege 
Koinettineh the oideal consisted lit the 
chon e of one out of two dh e , at otm r-, in 
the supposed murdeier being obligid to 
, touch the hodj of the slain, when, if the 
, blood Mowed, lie me pronounced guilty 
I Then is no doubt tb it, in the severe or denis, 

1 the elergj took precautions to preserve 
those whom thev desired to sate, and 
modes ot m -I so li ihle to human collusion, 
mid fotinch d upon unwarranted ideas of the 
divine mteiferemt , li i\e di set \ edl\ passed 
awn}. Hiii the licet of their former e\ist- 
| en»e remains attested b> a form of words 
still required to In used !>} *i pet son ar- 
r ngned for tiial Sue h a one, in the dajfe of 
I ordeals, had it In his < Inner to put htuisi If 
upon (}od and his (ountrv, or upon t.od 
alone. In tin* former ease, he piotessi d his 
r adlness to abide the derision of a jur} , 

1 i the Utter lie app« tied to the otdi al, as to 
i he iinnn dlate judgment of Cod. A pri- 
soner, h> pleading ‘not guilt.},’ Is now 
denned, in tieason and felon}, to put him- 
M’l f upon the tilal by jury , but he formerly 
did so express!} being asked, ‘How wilt 
, thou be tiled?’ be answered, * By (Sod and 
1 the country*— meaning, by the latter, a 
jur} 

OHDE'AL NITT, the seed of a tree, the 
2’angh in mi even ijlua, nut ord Aponjnaeerr, 
growing In Madagascar, where prisons in- 
cused of Borcer} are obliged to diink an 
. Infusion, and those who escape deatli by 
■ poison are declared to be Innocent 
j Olt'DKR (onto Lat ), In Zoology, a gioup 
I of families, each of the latter being marie up 
I of genera , In the natural system of Koran}, 

, a group of genera , in the art tilcial s} stem 

of Linmeus, a subdivision of a class. 

Order, a term used in Asttonmn}, and 
applied to the motion of a planet Planet. u } 
bodies are said to go according to the order 
of the eigriH, when their apparent motion Is 
direct, proceeding from Aries to Taurus, 
thence to Oetnini, &c 
OR'DERS, in Architecture, those systems 
of the parts of a building which are sut>- 
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ject to uniform and established proportions. 

An order consists essentially of two parts, 
the column and entablature. The column 
includes the base, shaft, and capital , the 1 
entablature Includes the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice Though the column regulates 
the order, a building without columns may 
belong to an order, if its details arc in ac- 
cord line w ith tin laws of that order The 
height of a lolumn io measured in terms of 
its lower diameter, supposed to be divided 
mtosUt} part sc ailed vmi ntes 1 he column 
\arh- from seven to ten diatueti r- In the 
dilb r< tit orders Ire entablature is gene- 
rail} divided into ten parts, thrte being 
given to the ariliilrive, three to the frieze, 
and four to the cornice except in the 
Hone, where the entablature is divided 
into eight parts, two being given to tho 
arc hltrave, thiee to tbt frieze, and three to 
tin* cornice 

OR'DERS, or HO'LY OR'DERS, the dif- 
ferent ranks oi tee le-ia-ti< al person-, or 
the i hmartcr of such per-ons The Roman 
Catholic c Imre h holds that there ait -even 
ordeis —four minor, those of junior, ex- 
orci-t, reader, and acoivle; throe major 
or holy older*, those of -uh ch ac on, <Uai on, 

Hiui priest It does not consider tin* cpis- 
copicv i- a sc palate order, but imielv Lhe 
pet feet Ion of tlic* priesthood It hold- that 1 
holy oidei - lon-titule a sacrament Pre- 
v iousl} to admls-imi to tin lovve-t coder, tne 
ton-ure i- conferred , It con-ist- in c hi ping 
and shaving a sin ill circular spare on the , 
crown of i hi head , the sire of this spac e is 
lmrei-id as the i leric adv ance- thtouuh 
tlu \ at inns circle ts The ref trine cl chut < In s 
acknotv ledge onl} three orders those of 
ch ac on, pi lo-t, and bishop. 

OR'DERS, RELKVIOUS, so. n tles bound 
to obseive the rules prescribed bv llien re- 
spective blunder* An older, m ta«t,cou- 
M-ts In the rule's to be obsei ved bv those 
who cuter It, thus Borne older* are mole 
austeie than others, and one order dres-es 
to white, while another Is habited in grey 
or black There are three kitids of religious 
onler- in the Romish church— the monas- 
tic, the unlit, nr}, and the Mendicant The 
violins tn aiders are the lU-i'i m, instituted 
bv Rasil in the. four! it ceutun . the August- i 
mi in, t. imed tegular and setulai canons, I 
in the 4th; the He nodii I ines, bv Renediet, I 
in .lie tiih The military ordeis were the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, called 
aft erw aids the knights of Rhode-, and htlll 
later the knights of Malta, founded m the 
1 Ith century . the knights tein plats, m the 
Pith ; and the Teutonic knights, al-o In the 
1 -tli The latter, embracing the de.ctnues 
of the refoiination, ceased to exist as an 
order. The mendicant orders, e*re:i ted b} the 
pi par} for its own pnlitleal purposes, are i 
the Carmelites, who pretend to derive their l 
origin from the Jewish prophets that dwelt. 

In Mount Carmel, the Augustinlans, a re- < 
vi v ill. In tho Iltli cent nr}, of the order sup- 1 
posed to have been founded b> Augustine I 
Iti the 4th. the Dominicans, founded b} 
Dominick in the 13th centur} ; and the \ 
Franciscans, b} Francis of Assisi, also m j 
the 13th century To these m») be added 
the Jesuits, instituted by Ignatius Lo}ol» \ \ 
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In the lrtth century : and a number of others I tlcular parish Heme, In the Scottish 
of inferior note, which have been deviled | church, a elerg} in. m can tie old. lined more 
and established, from time to time, as the i tlmnonee. 

energy of those already existing diim- 1 ORD'NANCK. a general name fur artillery 
nlshed, their zeal cooled down, or their i ha- of every description A lai go amount of 
neters became impaired. | inventions has been applied to the ♦ "!, 

1 OR'] >INAKY umltnanuf ., usual : Lat ), a j structlon of ordnance, either with a \ i« w 
toim emplo\ed in the church of Home, to i to getting a in iximuiii of strength from i 

designate the bishop of the diocese. In minimum of m itorinl, 01 of making it c .m \ 

English Law', it means .in ecclesiastical a very larre lull It requites to he vtiv 

judge- <i hishop, as judge in his diocese ; an I rnrefulh cast, and the toughest qualiiv of 
u i iihishop, for the purpose* of appeal, in metal is emphned Some guns have hot 

, Ins pioviutc Oiidinauv, in the Court of nogs of metal slipped upon them, m order 

| Sessions in Rcotl mil, a judge who. as the* to strengthen them. Chins me cast In a 

case nuv be, decides with or without a solid piece, and arc afterwards bored by 

i jm y In the Navy, a term applied to the machinery, some being nlled . and bie< t h- 

slnpping not in actual service Ottni- lo idnig conti i\ anees are freejm nth ndopt- 

I nary op Newgate. a eloigun.ui who is ed, but the\ 1 ih\o a tendency to weaken i 
I attendant m ordinary upon the prisoners the gun i 

I In that gaol, prem lies and reads pi avers in OILER, a geneial name for metals as tli«*v 
the* chapel, and att<*nds and pravB with are dug out of the earth, where tliex are 
i condemned malcfactois ai the place of ex- found in the four following state’s —1 
| edition — -O rdinary, in Heraldry, a por- purr, that is, by themselves, or as aliens 
turn of the escutcheon. Included between in combination with other metils, •• as 
■ sti aiglit, or other lines. It should comprise nulphuret s.orin combination with sulphui , I 
the tilth of the shield The < hief ordinaries S as oxides, nr in c omhinatlon with oxygen , 1 
, m common use are the pale, fesse, bend, ami 4 as suds, t hat Is, in c omhinatlon with 
' bar, salt icr, chevron, and c toss [w'hb h sec*] acids Metallic cues, after being taken 
J They art* gmcralh, hut not necessarily, from the mines, in general pass through 
bounded bv straight line's. If the lines arc* several processes before they arc* m a stale 
serrated, the ordinary is mdented , other fit for use The\ arc* first, washed In run 1 
I deviations from the* straight line are termed nlng waiter, to clean them from loose < uthv 
! inffratkd, uneeted, Arc. When an ordinary particles, and picked, to get rid of worthless 
■ has two sides, but is varied only on the stones, for which purpose the musses me 
upper, it is said to he supering tailed, tntper- previously reduced to a smaller size if too 
nieerted, &e , if only on the lower, *ubin- large The} aic Mien crushed b\ hand or 
dunk d, subnnucted, &c machinery, and sifted by contrivances of 

Olt'DINATE (ordnw, T arrange Lat), in various kinds When nccessarv, the ores 
(iconic ti y , ,i straight line drawn from any arc* next roasted in heaps in tin* open air, 
point in a curve, perpendicul ir to another | between low wails, or in furnaces Iiou*t- 
1 st might line < ailed thegfoscisv Tiienbsc iss I lug in the* open air is prae tised with non 
! and oidinate tog< tlier are c ailed* o ordinates orc*s, and such as arc’ pvrlfous or hltu- 
I of the pond mtiious Roasting lic*t\vc*eii walls Is em- 

I ORDINATION ( ordinatio , from ordmo, jl ployed with pjritic sands, and, In geneial, 
i appoint to office * Lat ), the conferring holy with all ores containing arsenic , suipluit, 

I orders, nr initiating a person Into the pnesl- <frc , which are to be exposed several times J 
j, hood In the church of England, the first to the action of llie Furnaces are empinv ed < i 
| thing necessarj on application for holy or- in roasting Iron ones, and all others which I 
I ders is the possession of a title— that is, a .ne in the state 1 of line powder, oi when the 1 | 
j i means of support as a clergyman The roasting is intended to be very perfect, 
j 1 candidate is examined by the bishop, or his Tin* v at intis metals arc* subjected to difTei- ; 

< chaplain, respecting both his fail h mid his cut processes for their reduction Romo | 

I [ erudition ; and must produce various eertifl- are operated on without diflleulty; others i 
! i cates, jiartlcul.irly otic* signed h> the elc*rgy- lequlre much art, and the addition of 1 
J! man of the parish in wine It lie has resided proper fluxes The subst cnees nuturallj 

|| during a given time . be must subscribe to i combined with metals, ami which lirnsk , 
j the thlrtj-niiiearticli*s, must iiav eat tainc'd thur metallic characters, me chiefly 

I I his twenty-third yc*nr befoie ne c*an be or- oxygen, chioilne, sulphur, phosphorus, 

I darned a deai on, and his twenn -fourth to selenium, arsenic, water, and carbonic 

J j receive priest’* orders The ceremony of acid Hut sonic metals, as gold, silver, 

II ordinal ion is performed b\ the bishop, by; and platinum, often occur native — that is, 

| the imposition of hands on im* person to, in tin* metallic state, c*iiher alone, or 
i 1 lie ordained. The Roman Catholic church forming allojs by being m combination i 
1,1 holds ordination to be a sacrament It with other metals [Sec Metals, Minks, 
j also requires a title*, us a preservative & c ) 

J j against the multiplication of clergymen be- j Olt'tiW i ay an on, an instrument : Gr\ 

1 1 yoml tlieir means of support; Imt this, in an ai>i».ir.itus designed for the production 
! namcrousnistaiicc s, !■, evaded, as oidliiHtion j of some certain action or operation , in 
1 is tonfeired with limiglniry title's— for in- wiiicii sense, the mechanical powers, mid 
I stance, that of poverty (tituhini pnnpertatih) liven tin* veins, arteries, nerves, muscles, 1 
M The term ortk nation, in the I*ri shvti'riaii i and hones of t lie human body, may bo called > 

1 1 ch urc h,is aiiplied exclusively to the solemn 1 organs The organ* of untie are those parts 1 
1 1 ai t by which i licensed preacher or proba- 1 of tin* body bj wiilcb we receive the lin- 
i tlonc*r H inducted into the charge of a par presslous or ideas of external objects; thus, 1 
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j tin* eirs are tin organs of healing, the* 
neives are Hip organa of perception and 
' sens.iHon, and (lie tongue la theoigan of 
! sprei h — 'J’lie * organic wot Id* omiprisis 
| the aniin d and vegetable kingdoms , inmo- 
1 nils .ire not mgnnizt d bodn s The various 
gt adations of organized being, from man, 

| through all tin* Inferior animals, down to 
I the mo'-i humble plant that gums, furnish 
a most unions and Interesting subject of 

i Kfiid\ oruiAN, in Music, a wind mstru- 

[ nient, or rather a collection of instruments 
I , under the eoinmand of a single performer 
If is a verv .inrieiit contrivance, hut was 
little used until the 8th i entitry The first 
organ mentioned in history was a small 
ji irtahle Instrument sent by the Emperor | 
1 t’onstantine Copronvmus to IVpIn, the fa- 1 
j ther of Charlemagne, in 757 Kt .lerome j 
j mentions an organ with twelve pairs of ! 

bellows, whli h might be heard atlhedls- 
i tanco of a thousand paces, or a mile, and 
i another at Jerusalem which might be heard 
, at the Mount of Olives. There is an organ 
; , In the cithedral at Him, supplied bj sixteen , 
pans of bellows, it is «3 feet high and 2K 
i broad, and its largest pipe Is mint lies In 
, diameter The cell hi ated organ at II i.nrlem , 
is 103 feet high and 50 broad. Its great or- 1 
i pan contains lfl stops, its upper m inual, 15 
, stops; and the pedals, of which the l.irg - 1 
e st pipe is 38 feet long and 15 ini lies in 
diameter, 15 stops The organ In the town- j 
hall at Birmingham contains 03 slops; It 
li.is four claviers or keyboards, and four 
miles and a half of trackers or wooden I 
, iods, its latgcsi pipe, 32 feet in length, is ! 
i L’nj inches hi diameter, and there .in* two 
octaves and a half of bells At the Industi ul 
Exhibition in London, in 1851, an organ 
, was exhibited having 77 stops and 45(X) 
pipes The iivo limery of the organ is very 
superior to wliat it was In fonner times, 
it acts mote easily, and as thoie is less | 
leakage, the bellows do not requite to be of \ 
the same power. Every put of ft lias been j 
greatly Improved The size of nn organ is 
usually expressed by the length of ns| 
j 'ongest pipe, thus, one of 32 or 1«> feet It 

I generally consist-, in reality, of two or more , 

■ organs— the great organ, t lie choir oigan, 

I I tin* swell organ, the pedals , each having 
| usually its keyboard or clavier The atop* 

! arc i ontrlvances for thi owing one or more 
I! systems of pipes, or, as they mav beveiy 
M well termed, instruments, in or out of ac- 
I tlon, or combining them And they receive 
l' their names from the kind of pipes with 
I j w lilcli they are < onneeted, a- t he jtnte stop, 

I tin* trumpet stop ; or from llieir object, as 
coupling stop-, &c. The wind stop is np- 
I plied also to the system of pipes itself , 

| thus, the trumpet ntop comprises nil the 
ti umpets belonging to the stale There is, 
i in all the stops, a different pipe for each 
j note 

ORQAN'IO DISF/ASE uyrganikoo, relat- 
ing to an instrument: Gr), one in which 
the structuio of some organ of the animal 
body is morbidly altered. Iti n functional 
tllsense, the secretions or functions only 
are changed. 

ORGAN'IC REMA'INS (same rtenv ), a 
term given by geologists to the remains of 


(Trcagurj?. [obou 

animals and plants embedded In the strata j 
of the earth [See Gfology, Fossilh 
I’ai.a:ontoi.o«y ] i 

<Hl<i AMZATjON ungmuzo, I oigimize j 
Gt ), the act of forming or arranging the , I 
pints of a i oni pound or complex body in a I 
suitable manner for use or servo o Also j 
tin* lotality of tlie parts whim constitute, '' 
and the laws winch regulate, an organize 1 1 
bodv 

OU(tAN(Nf'UAl’llY (oiganou, , n in-tru 
nient . and grapht, a writing . Gr ), the de- 
I senption of the structure of plants, coin- 
1 jiri bending the various forms of their ns- 
I sues, the exact organization of their pnits 
performing vital funi turns, the relation 
which one part bears to another, and the I 
dependence of the whole upon a common I 
system I 

OKGANOT/OGY (organon, an instrument , I 
and logos, a dt-i nurse . Gi ), that brain h of | 
physiology wbiili spot tally treats of the i 
different organs of animals, but more par- 
ticul irly those of the human species 
OR'GANON, BACONS The Novum Or- 
ganon Snnitiarnm, or New Method of > 
studying the Silences, forms the second ■ 
part of Lord Ihicou’s general woi k the /«- 
Htamatio Maqna, llr-t published 111 1820 i 
The Greek word organon signifies an f tmt i u- | 
meut. His design was to lav before the I 
world ‘the sen nee of a better and more 1 
perfect use of reason in the investigation i 
of tilings and of the true aids of the un- j 
dei standing,’ but unfortunately, he com- i 
ph red only a small portion of the work lie I 
sketched Baum gave Ills method the 1 
name of Induction, and lie grounded it on I 
the uniformity of the laws of nature, so that, , 

I to hot row the wends of ITallam, In certain , ! 
conditions of phenomena the same effects 1 
or the sime causes maybe assumed. He i 
endeavoured to establish these words on a I 
more exact and finer process of reasoning | 
than partial experience can effect. For j 
the recurrence of antecedents and conse- i 
q uences does not prove a necessary cornice- 1 
non between them, unless we can exclude the 
piesence of all other conditions whli li may , 
determine the event. Long and continued 1 
experience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a probability of a necessary Conner- I 
turn; but the nim of Bacon was to super- 
sede experience in this sense and to find a I 
shorter road to the result ; and for this his 1 
methods of exclusion are dev Iseil As i 
complete and accurate a collection of facts 
connected with the subject of enquiry as 
possible is to he made <>ur hv means of that 1 
copious natural history which lie contem- 
plated or from any other good sources, ; 
These are to be selected, compared and 1 
scrutinized according to the rules of natu- j 
ral interpretation delivered In the second 
book of the Novum Organon, or such others 
as he designed to add to them ; and if ex- ; 
perlments are admissible these are to be ! 
conducted according to the same rules Ex- i 
perience and obseivation are the guides 
through the Baconian philosophy, which Is 
the handmaid and interpreter of nature. j 
OR'GIA (Gr., probably from erdo, I per- | 
form sacred rites), in Antiquity, feasts and j 
sacrifices performed in honour of Bacchus, j 
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Instituted by Orpheus, and chleflv rele- OK ['ON, in Astronomy, one of the forty* j 
brated on the mountains by wild, distracted eight constellations arranged by Ptolemy. I 
women, called lincchtr These feasts were It is in the southern hemisphere, with re- | 
i held hi tho night , lienee the term ‘ noilur- gard to the e< 1 1 pile, but the equinoctial 
1 nal orgies’ [See Bacchanalia.} passes nearly a« ross Its middle It contains , 

OK'tJUES iMffne, an organ • Fr . — from the seven stais, whii h aie verv conspicuous to 1 
appeal an ee of tlie mac lime). In the Military the naked eye Of these three aie in a lino 1 
art, a iimi lime composed of several musket and form the heir, pointing in • >i»e dlrec- 
harrels united, be im.ins of whicli se\eial tion to Kirin*-, flit De.gstar, and in tho , 
explosions are made at once, to defend ol her to thee lu-tc i of the I’leiadc s Inline* 
bleaches [Set iNKhltNAl* MaoiiiMs 1 Also, di.iteh below llic bt It is Kigel ill the foot 
long thick pieees of timber, pointed with ol Omm dime the belt are Bellatrix oil , 
lion, and hung over a gatewaj, to be let the right shoulder niul Hetelguez cm tho [ 
down m cast of attack left diouhh r South of the licit Is a duster 

(mini \I/C1TM loroi, a mountain : and of -tai*« forming the swoid or the nebula of , 

, chalk" s, brass Gr ), m Anthpilti ,a ?n< tallu i Orion The* name Orion is of great hiiM- 
'i substance resembling gold In « ulotir, but ' qii.rv, «nd occurs In Job, Amos, and Isaiah. 

1 ver\ mfc riot In \alue It was known bn»h ! OKI. FFRlO'NO, the title t»f Lndo- 
t o i lit Creeks and Komatis , arid althtmglr I \ i« o \rh»-to’s gnat poem, published m 
it h is been a matter of dispnit what t Ii i s i 1 r >I 0 ul Ferrara There are fort j -six cantos 
im i il (ould tic. it is htghh probable t hut it \ in ottava itiMA. and the subject Is tins 
wa- 1 1 1 tit r the sum K mil of t omposft ion as fabulous adventures of the Christian 
mu bra—, or a mixed metal verj analogous I Knights mid Moorish paladins of Chmlt - 


I | to ll 

j O'RIEE, In Cot hie Architecture, a lm 
' window, ami stunt times, with eailyw liters, 

■ arici-s One I windows weic UBiiallc ol ua- j 
! menied with tr.u er> The flue oilel m 
Wnbei's 11 ill at Hampton Court may be 
, c ited as an e\ imple 

O'KfhNT (tutt/rs, rising. Lat), m old J 
(Irographj and Astionorrn, the east, or 
ea-tt in point of the hori/on , thus called, 
hi cause it is the point where the* sun Uses 
— In Siii\e\mg, to orient a pi hi is to 
m irk its heai lug with regard to the c animal 

1 points 

OKI ENT A l.S uvicntalm, belonging to the 
east Lat), 1 lit* natives or inhabitants of 
the c astern parts of the world It lseorn- 
mon to give this appellation to the Inhabit* 
mts of Asia from tlie Hellespont and hied i- 
t» iranein to .lai»an 

OK'IFI.AMMF. (nun flamma, a blaze of 
I gold Lat ), the old royal standard of France*, 

: onglnally the church banner of the abbey 
of Kt Denis It was a piece of red taffeta 
ttxrd on a gilt spear. In the form of a ban- 
ner, and cut Into three points, each of 
I wh’cli was adorned with a tassel of green 
; «iik 

I OK'K.EMSTS, In Cliurc li Hlstorj , folloiv- 
i <*rs ot Origin of Alexandria, a celebraied 
1 Christian waiter, w-tio lived in the third 
I century, and held that the souls of men hn\ e 
, a pre c*x1st«*nt state; that they are hole 
I Intelligence's, and stn before they are united 
; to the* bodv ; that the torments of the 
damned shall not ?»c* eternal, but that tho 
de\il< theinselw's shall jet he happy, Arc. 

OKI I/EON {Fr), In Fortlflcatmn, a round 
mass of earth freed with a wall, r il-eel on ; 
the shoulder of those bastions that have j 
casi mates, to cover the caniion of the re- 
tired flank 

O'KIOI.E (aineolv 5, golden-coloured* 
Lai ), the Urmia gnllmla of ornithologists, a 
bird with yellow plumage, belonging to 1 
the famllv of thrushes which spends the. 
Hummer in Europe, and the winter in more* 
southern latitudes There are other spec ies 
well known in the United Htatesof America ! 
for the richness of their plumage and the | 
peculiar form of their ne»te 


magne’s age. The hero is Orlando mr 
Kolarido), the* champion of the Christians, 
who had b< en the hero of a poem, entit led 
'Orlando Iniiamotato,’ In Roi.irdo, who had 
represented him in loxe with Angelica a 
Riiaeen princess Ariosto took up the 
storj and ii unfed Orlando dri) en mad bv 
jcmIousx , in which state he does man> ab- 
surd acts, but is at last restored to bis 
si uses l>j h mrig his W'lts brought hack to 
him from the moon I The war between 
Charlemagne and the Moot-, got** <>n 
throughout the poi m, until thc*lcrt«i tie 
dri\c n out of France There are bt-uhs 
liianj episode-, with abundance of giants, 
magicians, lljlng horses, enchanted pa- 
lace's, and other wild ei cations of the* 
fanci , so that Cardinal Ippolito, to whom 
the* poem was dedicated, nun 'cr> well 
h ivc* asked the author, a*- It is reported he 
did, where* he li id puked up so mam ab- 
surdities The poc m his bi'c'ii translated 
| repeat* dlv Into English, and most Enropi an 
lluiguages possess translations. The Ha- 
inan reprints ha\e been numerous, and it h 
jpopularlt) among-t the writer’s country- 
men has been i|Uite njual to that of Tasso's 
epic, the ,lerusah*m Delivered , although 
| out of Italy the latter poem has perhaps 
been tbe greater favourite. 

I OR'LOP ( ovnlnft Tent ), in a ship of war, 
a platform of planks laid over the beams In 
I the hold, on which the* cables arc* usually 
I < oiled It c*c»nt i in-, also sail-rooms, carpet i* 

! ters’ cabins, and other apartments. 

1 ORE IT1!'( >EITE (om.es, a bird ; and htluis, 
a stone . Gr), a /mml bird The name Is 
also applied to stones of various colours, 
hearing die* flgtne ol till els 
ORN ITIIOI.'OC^ mini*, a bird ; and logoi 
a discourse Gr), that, branch of riRtural 
history which tre its of birds, a class In the 
animal sub-kingdom In the majority of 
birds every part of the* frame is marked 1 y 1 
lightness and buojnncj , t heir plumage ad* 
nilrably protects them from cold and mois- 
ture; their wings, although of the* lightest 
materials, are furnished with muscles of 
such power as to strike the air with great 
force, and to Impel their bodies forward with 
rapid 1 1 j , whilst tho tail acts as a rudder, by 
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which their course can be directed at plea- discourse: Or.), physical geography aa It ^ 
sure The most charai teristic part of a relates to mountains. Descriptions of the | 
bird’s internal structure Is that roune< ted height and form of mountains and their | 
with its power of flight. The bones of the branches, the trending directions of moun- i 
wing are those of the fore arm modified, tain chMns, and their relations to the rest ! 
The muscles which set the wings in motion of the country, belong to orography As to | 
are attached to a widely expanded sternum the measurement of heights, see Htpho* , 
or breast bone, with whh h Is connected the mi. my 1 

for k-like elastic bone called the / uremia , or Oit'l'IMENT lannpxgmentnm, gold paint : 
merry -thought, which serves, with the aid Lot ), yellow sulphnret of arsenic: it is the 
of the clavicles, to keep the wings apart in basis of the paint called Knap's yellow 
the act of flying. The voice of birds in a OR'RERY (from the Earl of Orrery, for 1 
gift of nature, by w hich the greater part are whom the first was made), a machine repre* 
distinguished from all the rest of the am- seuting the motions, relative magnitudes, 
nml creation. At the bifurcation of the wind- and distances of the bodies composing the 1 
pipe is a glottis supplied with appiopnate solar system. It is calculated to impart a ( 
muscles, called the lowei or Inferior Urwix, very imperfect, and even inaccurate, idea ; 
it is here that the voice is formed ; the vast of wdiat it is intended to represent It dif- 
body of air contained In the air cells con- fers from the plamtanum, in giving the , 
tt Unites to the force, and the windpipe, by revolution of one or more of the satellites, 
its form and movements, to t lie modiiica- OK'Rlfct HOOT, the root of a white-flow er- , 
turn of the voice. The gift of song is be- ing species of Iris, tho Ins Florentma , a | 
stowed on tbe male birds only, and their I native of the wmtn of Europe. It is ex- I 
notes are mostly an expression of lo\e,' ported from the Mediterranean in const- 1 
heme they are heard singing chiefly at the j derablo quantities, and Is used in making i 
time of pairing. Almost all birds im ubate perfumed powders, to width It coinmuni- I 
or liatcli their eggs, by keeping them at a I tates an odour resembling that of violets I 
uniform temperature by brooding over OR’THODOX ( orthos , right , and doxa, i 
them , and hefoie lay mg, they ate dtret ted I opinion : Or ), having a right judgint nt m | 
bv in-tinol to tiio operation of Imilding a matters of religious faith. Every sect lias j 
neat or habitation for their young Birds, its ow n notions of orthodoxy 
although the most marked of all the classes OllTllODHOM'U'b (rn thoi, right ; and <//o- 1 
of animals, r« mbit* eat li other so t losely mob, n course Gr), in Navigation, the art 
m t heir general charai ters that their sub- of sailing on the arc of a grt.«t circle , vv hit h 
division is extremely diflltult. Various Is the shortest distance between two points 
t l.isslflc’itious have been proposed The on a sphere 

follow iiil' is one of the latest l Raptoies OIlTHO'KPY {orthos, right , epos, a word . j 
or Acnpdn *., birds of prey . as eagles, v u I- (Jr), a right pronunciation of words It j 
nuts, and hawks These art* a lapatious refers tt* questions of sound, whereas or- 
ti i he, feeding on t ai t te-es, howi v t r putrid, thngnph\ tefei*. to spelling 
but, unless piessed with hungei, seldom OllTHOG'NATlIOrR t orthos, straight; 
ittatklug living animals , thev ate bold, gnathos, a jaw. Or ), a term applied by lom- 
preg.irloiis, fly slowly ttitltss when veiy parative anatoniMs to skulls such as those 
Ingii in the nit , and tliev have an exquisite of the Cal minks, which have the profile of 
sense of him II 2 /nsrssores, or pert hlng t lie face almost vertical ; opposed to progna 
birds as thrushes, nightingales, sparrows, thous ; 

inks, Act , .ind, fi run including the smallt r ORTIIOG'RAPIl Y (orthograph > a from 1 1 
bitils, they are hometimes termed Pitssrres oitho «, tight, and grapho, I write Gr), in ! 

St unions, oi clinihers as pai rots ami Architecture, a geometrical repiesentation 
woodpeckers 4 Coluvtbie, the dove and of an elevation or section of a building — 
pigeon family 5 (Jo Him t or Futures, gal- In Fortification, tlie profile or represent a- 
linaceous or game birds, intludlng our tlon of a work in all its parts, as it would 
barn-door fowls, pheasants, partridges, appear If perpendicularly cut from top to 

grouse, curassows, Ac 6. struthiones, in- bottom In Geometry, the art of drawing 

tluding the ostriih, cassowary, emu, Ac. a front view of an object, so as to represent 
In these the wing* are so little developed the height of each part; so called from its 
that the birds are unable to ily. 7. Grttllat determining tilings by perpendicular lines 

or Orallatoies, the waders, including falling ou the geometrical plan. In Gram- 

cranes, herons, snipes, plovers, rails. At mar, that division width teaches the natuie 
8. Anseres oi Katatoics, web-footed birds, and properties of letters, and the cornu t ! 
surh as the swan, dutk, auk, petiel, and spelling and writing of words — Ortho- 1 
gull. These ordets are subdivided into be- graphic Projection of the Sphere, ttiat projec- ! 
vcr.il famine* lion which is made upon a plane passing J 

OKNITUOIlHYNVnUS (arms, a bird; through the middle of the sphere, by nn eve | 
and rhunchos, a beak* Or.), an Australian placed vertically at an infinite distance. In I 
four-footed animal of singular htructuie. other words, every point of the hemisphere 
Its skin 1s clothed with soft fur, the feet is referred to its diametral plane or base. i 
are webbed, and tbe mouth is furnished In this projection only the central parts are i 
with a lull like a duck’s It is a mammal tiulv represented; distortion increases as i 
allied to the kangaroos, about 20 Inches in the edges of the map are approached. ; 

length. It lives in the neighbourhood of ORTHOP'TERA ( orthos , straight; ptera, j 
water, and its habits are verv bhy wings, Or.), in Entomology, nn order of j 

OROG'RAJ’HY, or OltOI/OGY (ares, a four-w lnged insects with incomplete meta- j 
mountain; and grapho, l write, or logos, a morpboses. It im hides the grasshoppers, 
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locusts, crickets, and earwigs The wings 
when present, for In pome genera tlie fe- 
males never possess any, are leathery or 
membranous, traversed by numerous veins 
The front pair usually lap nioie or leHsover 
each other The hinder pair are nearly 
I semi-circular in form, and their veins radi- 
ate from the point of attachment When 
the Insect is at rest they lie straight down 

I the hack. Instead of being folded tians- 
i verselv as amongst the heetlcB. 

Olt'TIVE tortus, a rising Lat), in Astm- 
nomy, nsrno or eastern The ortire nmpli- 
l tude of a planet Is an arc of the hoi i/on 
I intercepted between the point where.! star 
rises and the east point of the horizon— 
the point wheie the horizon and equator 
Intel sect 

ORTOLAN (Fr ), or Or een-heailed flvnt- 
I mg, the Emhenza hortulava of ornitholo- 
I gists, a bird greatly esteemed for the dcli- 
J eaev of its llesh, when in season 1 r belongs 
| to the FririffillulfP, and is a nati\ e of north- 
, 1 ern Afiiea, hut In sununer and autumn it 
1 ' visits southern, .mil soim times even central 

I I and northern, Europe It is about the sl/e 
1 of a lark; and seems ldentle.il with the 

I 1 vnliitnn of Vairo, which was sold at such 
I ' enormous prlrc h to the epic me* of Home 
1 ! ORYOTOG'NORY, OltYb’TOG'R \PH Y, or 

OUYCTOI/OUY (oiuktos, digged out, and 
gnOsis, knowledge; grapho, I write; or logo*, 
a discourse: Or ), that branch of science 

! which treats of fossil organic icnialns 

1 Also those parts of mlneralogi which have 
) for their object the classification, descrip- 
! tlon, noinemlature, and arrangement of 
I minerals Tho terms are synom mmis with 
mineralogy , which Is almost alien j s ern- 
pbned 

OS'OAN, an ancient Itali.m 1 inguage 
spoken by the Samiutes, who lived on the 
i south of Home, of wliUh a few fragments 
remain It had not entirely disappear'd as 
[ a spoken tongue in the time of the tarln i 
emperors 

OSCILLATION (osnllatio, from osnllo, 1 
swing lMt.\ In Mechanic s, the vibration, 
or alternate ascent and descent, of a pen- 
dulous body In falling down the curve, it 
generates as much force as, lint for the re 
sistanee of the air, and friction at the centre 
of motion, would carry It up to the height 
from which It descended ; and, were It not 
for these, it would continue to des< end ami 
ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations 
in small circular or in cycloidal cii’ves are 
performed in equal times, the i< ngth of 
which depends on the length of the pendu 
lam, being nroportiona! to its square root , 
thus, a pendulum four rimes as long as .m- 

otlier will vibrate twice as slowly. The 

centre of oscillation 1h that point, in a pen- 
dulous hodv at which all its matter being 
collected, the oscillations would siltl be 
performed in the game times The axis of 
oscillation is a straight line passing through 
the point of suspension, parallel to the 
horizon, and perpend u ular to the plane in 
wnlrh the oscillation is made 

OSCULATION ( oscular, I kiss: Lat.), In 
Geometry, one curve Is said to osculate 
another, when they are in contact In such a 
way that the greatest possible number of 


points are common to both.- — Oscula- 
tion, in Medicine, the Intercommunication 
of blood \ essel" I 

osriilK, rsis, no'll FS, the three prin* i 
1 1 pal denies of the Egyptian mythology, j 
The llist was worshipped under the form of ' 
hulls, and his statues frequently had the I 
horns of a bull A iow was sacred to IbIs, 11 
who was lonsideied I lie sister of Osiris, ! 
and her scat lies had horns She was often 
represented holding a sl-trum with a lotus 1 
on her head, and one of her statues bore 
the celebrated Inscription, ‘ I am all that 
has been, that "ball be, no mortal has 
hitherto taken off my \ eil ’ ITorus was the 
son of ltd* .uid Osins, and lie seems to have 
corresponded with the Apollo of theGreekH 1 
He Is often represented either as sitting on , 
the lap of Isis, or as trampling on a croco- j 
due j ; 

OS'MAZO’ME odour, and efimos, 

broth Or), the extractive matter of mus- 
cular fibre, which gives its peculiar smell 
to roast meat, and Its flavour to broth and 
soup 

OS'MITTM (osuic, odour Or. — from the 
pungent smell ol its volatile peroxide), a 
rare metal, generally found In the ores of 
platinum. It Is, m the most compact state 
In which it has >et been obtained, of a 
bluish-white colour , and though somewhat 
flexible In thin plates It is e isilv powdered. ! j 
It cannot he fused or volatilized, for when 1 1 
heated to redness it combines with tho , 
oxj gen of the atmosphere and forms osmlc j 
acid, which has an Irritating and dangerous i 
vapour. The sped fie grav. of osmium is 1 
10; ItR equivalent 99 6 i 

OR'PllKY ( orfraie • Fr), or Fishing llawh* \ 
the Pandion halicetus of ornithologists, a 
bird of the falcon family Inhabiting Europe | 
and Noith America It Is neatly two feet 
in length It feeds on tlsh, which It takes 
by suddenly darting upon them when near 
the surface of the water > 

OSSIFICATION (os, a bone ; and facto, T 
make : Lat.), tho formation of bone, or the | 
change of ntij soft solid of the body Into 1 
hone. 

OSSTLE'GITJM (Lat : from ossa, boneB ; 
and lego, 1 collect), in Antiquity, the act of 
collecting the bones and ashes of the dead 
after the funeral pile was consumed, which 
was performed by the friends or near re- 
lations of the deceased, who first washed 
their hands and unfastened their garments. 
When all the bones were collected, they 
w ere washed with wine, mi lk, perfumes, and 
the tears of friends, after tins ceremony 
was over, the relics were put into an urn, 
and deposited In a sepulc hie. 

OSS'UAltY (ossnonurn Lat), a place of 
deposit for the bones of the dead j 

( kSTEOCOL'LA (osteon, a bone ; and kolla, \ 
glue; Or.), a term applied to the glue ob- 1 
tallied from bones 

OSTEOI/OGY (osteon, a bone; and logos, 
a discourse- Or.), that part of anatomy 
which treats of the hones 

OSTRACISM (ostrakismos • Or.), in Gre- 
cian Antiquity, a kind of popular judgment 
or condemnation among the Athenians, by 
which such persons as had powor and popu- 
larity enough to attempt anything against 
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the public liberty were banished for a term 
of ten \ cars. The punishment wa« tailed 
by this name from the Greek word oxtrakun, 

I which properly signifies a tile or shell , but, 
when applied to this object. It Is used for 
1 the billet on which the Athenians wrote the 
names of the citizens whom they intended 
to banish, and which was a tile or a shell. 
If uooo of the shells deposited in the place 
appointed were in favour of the banishment 
of the accused, it took effect , otherwise he 
was acquitted After the expiration of ten 
jears, the exiled citizen was at liberty to 
icturii to his country, and rttume posses- 
sion of his wealth and all his civil privileges. 
To Lhls sentence no disgrace was attached ; 
for It was never infix ted upon criminals, but 
only upon those who had oxeiied the jea- 
lousy or suspicion of their fellow-citizens, 
on account of the Influence they had gained 
b\ peculiar merit, wealth, or other causes, 
i Aiistotle and Plutarch called ostracism 
* the medicine of the state* 

OK'TIUCH (autruchf Fr), a bird distin- 
guished by its Immense size and peculiar 
habits, as well as by the beauty and value 
of its plumage. The African 01 true ostrich 
( Strath 10 < Uimelus ) is from seven to nine feet 
high from the top of Its head to the ground; 
niosl of this, however, is made up by the 
gi eat length of its neck Its thighs and the 
sides of the body are naked, and the wings 
are ho shot t as to be unsuited for flying 1 1 
is different from all other buds, in having 
only two toes, which correspond to the two 
outermost in the rest of the class. It in- 
habits the burning and sandy deserts of 
Africa In large flocks; and Its speed in tun- 
ning exceeds that of the fleetest horse, 
which renders the ostrich-hunter’s task ex- ! 
ceedingly laborious. In running, it dashes 
i he stones behind it witli great force. The 
female lays from ten to twelve eggs in a 
hole In the sand ; and, although she dues 
not incubate them continually, no bird has 
a stronger affection for its offspring, or 
watches its nest with more assiduity ; al- 
ways brooding over her eggs at night, and 
leaving them only during the hottest part 
of the day They are said to be a great de- 
licacy, and ate prepared for the table In va r 
rious wh.vh. One of them is equal in weight 
to eleven lien’s eggs The digestive powers 
of tho ostrich appear almost iuc redible.and 
Its voracity is equal to its digestion In 
South Ameiica there are two spocles of os- 
trich, both smaller than the African species. 

OT'TAV A KI'MA (Ital ),tlie iramegivento 
the stanza in which the ‘Otlando Purioso,’ 

‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,’ and many other 
Italian poems are written. Tliete are eight 
lines and tlueo rhymes The first, third, 
and fifth lines rhyme together, and the 
second, fourth, and sixth , the stanza then 
ends with a couplet. The rhyming words 
are trochees. 

OTTER, the Lvtra vulgaris, a quadruped 
belonging to the family of FcUdir, remark- 
ably sagacious in the construction of Its 
dwelling under ground. It inhabits the 
banks of rivers, and feeds principally on 
flsh The feet are palmated, and the tail is 
half the length of Its body, the fur of which 
Is much esteemed. It is flerco and crafty 


wlxui attacked, but may easily l»e tamed 1 
when young, and taught to ciich flsh 
When the otter, in its wild state, has taken 
a flsh, it carries it on shore, and devours 
the head and upper parts, rejecting the re- i 
mainder. When hunted by dogs, it defends 
itself very obstinately, often inflicting on 

them the severest wounds. The Anieii- 

can otter (. Lataxina mollis) is taken in great 
numbers in Canada, nearly uo.ooo skins 
having been sent to England in one year by 
the Hudson’s Bay company Its habits are 
the same as those of the European species, i 
but it Is larger, and the fur much moic [ 
valuable The common mode of taking , 
these animals is by sinking a steel trap near , 

the mouth of their burrow. The sea-otter 

(Evhydra manva), which is a much larger | 
species than the others, is about the m/c j 
of a birge mastiff, and weighs 70 or 80 lbs | 
When in full season, the fur is a flue glo— y | 
black, and sells at very high prices in i 
China, where the skins are usually obtained . 
1 1 Is exclusively found between the 491 h 
and OOLh degrees mirth latitude, and always \ 
frequents the coa&t 

OTTO, oi AT' 1’ A R OK RO'HKS, the most J 
agreeable pcifume known; being an aro- 1 
malic oil obtained from the flower- of the 1 
rose, hut in such small quantities that half 
an ounce can hardly he procured from a 
bundled pounds of the petals. It isbrouglit 
from Tuikey and the East Indies, and, 
when genuiue, is sold at a very high price I 
It Is frequently adulterated with some es- I 
sential or flxrd oil, or with spermaceti , but 
the adulteration may be detected bytesting 
it in a watch-glass, with a drop of sulphuric , I 
add, if the otto Is pure. It will remain ,! 
colourless, if adulterated, it will be dai k 1 i 
i eued. It Is chieflv manufactured at Glia/ee i 
[ pore, a place celebrated throughout India 1 
for the beauty and extent of its rose-gar- 
dens, which occupy many hundred acres 
I The otto Is obtained, after the rose-watei 
| Is made, by setting it out during the night, 
until sunrise, m large open vessels, expos* d 
to the air, and then skimming off the es- 
sential oil which floats on the top To pio- 
duce one rupee’s weight of otto, 200,000 
well-grown roses are required. The juice, j 
even on the spot. Is extremely dear, a , 
rupee’s weight being sold at the bazaar for I 
8/ sterling, and at tho English warehouse j 
for 10Z I 

OTTOMAN, an appellation given to what | 
pei tains to the Turk- or their government , j 
a-, the Ottoman povv er or empire The word , ! 
derive*! its origin from Otlmn.n, the name M 
of a sultan who assumed the government 1 

about the year l.'ioo. A peculiar kind of ' ! 

sofa much used In Turkej , and introduced 1 
into Europe [ 

OUNCE (uncia • Lot, In general the 
twelfth part of anj thing), in Commerce, 
a weight of different amounts: 111 avoir- 
dupois weight, it is the sixteenth part of a 
pound, or 4.17 d grs. ; in troy weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound, or 480 grs.; in 
apothecaries’ weight, it is equal to glit 

drams. Ounoh, in Zoology, tho Lrrmm in$ 

uncia, an animal inhabiting the lnnum iln- 
011 s regions of Asia. Its tall is long and 
thick, the spots on the thick fur are pale 
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k.nd of Irregular shape. It approaches the 
leopatd in size The jaguar of South 
America is sometimes called the Ounce 
OUT'KAWRY, the putting a man out of 
the protection of law , or the pro< ess hv 
which a ni.iii is deprived of that protection 
To kill an outlaw Is murder, unless it imp- 
pens in an attempt to apprehend him , any 
mine may arrest an outlaw, on a criminal 
I preset ut mu, for the purpose of bunging 
him to he dealt with according to liw 
Outlaw iy is a punishment lnllHted foj a 
contempt. In refusing to he amenable to 
the jnii-dirtion of a competent mint If 
Is issued against a defendant, uftei lie has j 
been five times prnila'iued at. a county 1 
court, hui, should he have pieviously |e-ft 1 
the kingdom, he can set it aside , by a wilt 
of eiror, or on motion In civil case's, tin 
elfec t of oullawn is a forfeit in e* of personal . 
goods and c battels at one e , and of c battels 
real, and prullta of lands, when found cm! 
Inquisition 

Ol’T'RKJdKR, in Mut teal language, any 
jirojec ting spai , or piec <* of t iiiibei, in d lor 
extending topes or sails, or for any oilier 
tc'iujiorarv purpose 

OPT' WORKS, m Fort ill cation, all tliosc 
works of a toil tess wine h at (-situated w 1 1 li- 
mit the prim ipal wall, within oi beyond the 
principal elite h Thev are ch'-igm-d uol only 
to cover the bod\ of t lie place*, hut iil*o lo 
keep the* eneim at a elistanc t*, and prevent, 
his taking advantage of tin* elept esslotis and 
eleval ions usu illv found in I he pl.ie es about 
rhecounlerse arp, which might seiveeiLhet 
as lodgmenls, or as rideaux, to facilitate 
the carrying on Irene lies, and planting but- 
teries against the place such are ravelins, 
ten. idles, horn-works, < rown-wnrks.Are 
O'VAL ( onnn , an egg hot ), an oidoiig 
<urviline.il figure, rc*semhllng the longi- 
tudinal set hnn of an egg Tilt matheiui- 
t It al oval, w htc h is a ingulat figure e cjn illy 
hioad at eac li end, and t heiefoie- not -diic Ll\ 
egg-shaped, is called an cf/eps/*- 
O' V ATE (ovatufs, shaped like hi egg- 
Lot ), epp-h hoped, as an orate ie-af, 

OVATION lonatio. fiom 0) in, a «diee*p 
hot ), in Roman Antiquity , a le'sset tiiiimph 
allowed to eommanders who iiad obtained 
a bloodless victory, or defeated an Intou- 
slderahle enemv. It derived its name from 
she*ep being sacrificed on such oceastons, 
i instead of imllocks, which were the victims 
In a triumph. Ovations, but not tiiuttiphs, 
i were permitted in civil vvais 
I OVERRA'KE, in sea language, a teim 
signifying that die waves break .11 upon a 
ship ly ing at anchor , as, the wave s oven uke 
! her, or she is oven akid. 

! O'VERT ACT you vert, open Ft ), !n I.aw, 

1 a plain and open matte*rof fact, serving to 
prove a design ; distinguished from a se-cret 
] intention not e*arried into effee t, and even 
! from words slacken An overt ae t must be 
alleged in every Indictment for high ti ca- 
tion 

O'VKRTURE (ounerture . Fr ), In Music, a 
prelude or iiitroduetoiy symphony, e Inefly 
1 used to piec eite great musical e*omposltions, 
as oratoi f os and operas, and intended to 
| prepare the hearer for the* ple*re w Inch Is to 
follow, often by eon cent rating Its e-hief 
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musical ideas, so as to give a sort of outline j 
of it In instrumental music. 

O'VIDIJOT (or um, an egg, and duco, I 
conduct . loit 1, In Natural History, a pas- 
sage* which conveys the egg from theovaiy 
to the iiteiiis, 01 Loan external outlet In 
1 the Mammalia, it Is teriue-el the Fallopian 
| tube, from Fallopius having fleet described 
‘ that of the* liiiin.iu subject 

OVIFOVITOR yuiwni, an egg, and pouo, 

1 plue e* Lot ), 111 Entomology, I he organ by 
wine li an nisei t conducts the eggs into the | 
appiopri.ite- iinlus It is frequently armed n 
at ihe e*\tre*mllv with a piercing apparatus 

o\ '01,0 {/tot ; from ovum, an egg . Lot ), ( \ 
in Arc lute ctiiie , a convex moulding, the ji 
se*c turn of wine li is usmdlv tliequ.utei of a 1 j 
emit, and olteu called the quuitn maud ] 1 
The Grecian ovolo resembles mote tho ' 
loim of an tgg 

OWE, the- name of birds belonging to the 1 j 
luge faimlv hhunda Owls are dlstin j 
guislieel hv having a huge liead, very large 
eves emirehd by a ring of line feathers, ! ! 
ami a liu-li sc leeching voice From tin* , 
e lieu inous si/c* of the- pupils of their eves, , 
tiny are* enabled to st-e well 111 the night, ! 
but tn tin elav ihe*ir sense of sight is im 1 
( pci feet, hence during this tune the*y keep ! 
‘concealed m some see ure retreat Their 1 
lie’.iimg is v e 1 v acute, and the tr pluniuee* 1 
soft and loose , c nabling them to tly w It limit ; 
noise-, and thus toe nine on their prey in an I 
unexpee led 111 inner The-y bleed in ilssuic «. ( 

ot locks, 01 in hole's of t iee*s, and feed on 
sm ill Iniels, mice, hats, etc Tiie-ie-arenianv 
species, but the most common in this 
(i unfit isthe ham owl ,, 1 <tru /lammea, wine h 
li eqiicut s barns, towers, chute-lies, old 
mins, ,Ve , gene'ially leaving its haunts 
about twilight, and exploring the neigh- 1 
homing woods for it k ptey timing tlio I 
nu/ht 1 1 n t iwnv owl, .SVmturn a taco, is 
tin one with the- well-known hooting call, 
to-uoo T 1 e gie.it homed owl of A merit a, 
itabo rtumntnius, with a tuft of feathers at 
eatli eai , is neatly as large* as the golden 
eagle 

(IWI /1 N(J (so called fi om its being usually 
entiled on in tlienlglit) was the offence of 
ti aiisport ing wool or sheep out of England, 
contr.nv to the statute Jt w-as formerly a 
eaplt d crime; but the law lias been re- 
pealed I 

OX (oe/is. Gn ) The common ox. Bon j 
Taurus, litis a Hat, forehead, and round lmrns 
placed at the two extremities of a projecting I 
line winch aepaiatea tin* front from the 1 1 
oe-elput, the horns, however, eltffei senmieh > 
in tiieirfntm and direction in the numerous 
v-ii leties, th it no specific e haiac te-rictle- can 
be* based upon them There Is scarcely any 
part of this valuable* animal that is not use- 1 
ful to m mkind Its flesh Is the principle 
.11 tide of animal food , the horns aro con- I 

verted into combs, knife-handles, &c ; the 

bones fomi a cheap substitute for Ivory, the 1 
blooel Ih emploveel in the manufacture of ! 
Prussian blue, the bide lsinade Intoastror.g 
leather, the h-dr Is used by pkiHterers, and 
the fat is employed in the formation of 
candles and soap Resides the differen. 
varieties of die common ox ptoducc'd 1 >> 
doinestie-aiic.il, there are several others, 
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ns the Abissinian ox, having the horn 8 
pendulous, adhering only to the skin, and 
tin* African o\, having the body snowy, and 
hoots black, &c 

OX'ALATE, In Cheinl«try, a salt formed 
b\ a combination of ox ilu hi ul with a base, 

' as | hi* turn late of ammonia 

OXA1/1C A '(’ID (imi/is, sorrel , from oiif% 
hoot Gr ), in Ohemistrv, .in acid first ob- 
tained from Rorrel, bur now readily prn- 
iliid'il lit The .ii i ton of nitric and on sugar 
ll Is a < (impound of carbon, oxygen, and 
| bwliogen It In a \lolent poison, and has 
| sometimes been swallowed by mistake for 
I I- psom salts , fiom which, however, it is 
I distinguishable b\ Its intensely poui taste 
The best antidote, m stub cases, is a mix- 
I tuu* of (balk and water, which may be 
eflVr five if ■- wallowed at once Oxalic at id, 
.is also its salts In solution, give an Insoluble 
precipitate w itli solutions containing lime, 

I oi its salts , and lieme oxalic at id and lime, 
or its salts, art. eniph yed as tests for each 
1 oilier. 

OX'ALIS (sorrt I Gr ), In Rotauv , a genus 
! of plants, nat old (h ahilureir The species ' 
have tubetous roots and trifoliate leaves 
The coniiimn oxalis to arctosella) lias bt en 
thought to lie the Mliamnx k, as it tlowiis 
about St Patllck’sdaj Some of the spei ies 
have sensitive loan s, and of others the tu- 
i beis aie eaten as a substitute foi potatm s 

O.VIRE (orn*, slurp, and m/o\, foim* | 
<}) ). the tombiiiition of » simple or tom- 
pound elemeMi with owgen, hi smaller 

I i]uantits tiian is rt<iulred to prodme 
addltv To (Usignate oxuh s having pro- j 
gti‘ssi\el\ im leasing (|u intitn s of owgen, 

! I lie tirst. sv liable- ol thetlieek nnineials ale 
pretlxed* thus, putomie, diatomic, tutor- 
ale, tec, And hypir, or pn, is used with Hie 
oxide containing It in tin lai gest quantity, 
i I as per oxidi of lion When the combination 
1 i« equivalent, to an atom of the base united 

I I w it h an atom and a half of oxygen, it is a 
I st s qm-onde 

OX'YGEN, or OX'YGEN GAS (nano., acid , 

' and gemiao, I produce . Gr - from being at 
1 Hist considered the onlv cause of acidity), 
in Chemistry, a permanently elastic fluid. 
Invisible, Inodoious, and a little heavier 
1 tiian atmospheric air It Is the respirable 
part of air, mid was called deplilogtsticated 
1 >tn, also vital air, from Its being essential 
i to anlmn] life; tint it received Its present 
[ namo from its property of giving acidity 
, to compounds in wlmli it predominates, 
i Ok v gen is I be most extensively diffused of 
! material substances In union with azote 
j 1 in nftiogen, it forms atmospheric air, of 
j whidi it constitutes about a fifth part. 

' Water contains eight ninths by weight of 
, ! It, and it exists in most vegetable and ani- 
1 1 nml products, acid salts, and oxides It is 
I | al-o a very energetic ngent, and the history 
, | of its properties and combinations forms the 
most important subject in chetnlstrj. Oxv- 
gen gas nowhere exists pure and uncom- 
1 luned ; lienee certain processes are required 
j to obtain it In an Insulated form; these con- 
sist, c.hiefl\, in applying heat to some of its 
compounds. In which it is retained by a 
weak attraction Its most striking property 
is that of exciting and supporting toinbus- 
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tlon. A candle or wax taper, freshly extin 
guisbed, is relighted on being immersed in | 
a jar of this gas. A partially kindled piece I 
of charcoal, on being introduced into it, in- . I 
flames with great rapidity and brilliancy I I 
But the most, interesting example of com- j \ 
bustion in tins gas is that of iron or steel , I 
wire, which only require to have their tein- j | 
pel at lire elev ited, 1»> the previous ignition 
of a piece of sutphui and a small bit of Iron 1 
turnings, attached to them at the extre- 
mity, in order to be kindled Into the most 
vivid and Intense combustion, burning 
with sparks and scintillations The sulphur 
ignites the Iron turnings, and the latter the 
Iron or steel wire Atmospheric air sus- 
tains life only from the oxjgcn it contains; j 
the exhausted blood abstracts it from the 
atmosphere by means of the respiratory ap- 
paratus, giving off at the same time c arbouic 
and gas Bur, pure oxvgen proves too 
highly stimulating for animal existence. 

OX'YGON (orris, sharp ; and gotna, an 1 
angle : Gr ), in Geometry, a triangle having 
three acute angles 

OX'YMEL (ox as, acid , and rneli, honey : 
Gr), a syrup made of hone> and vinegar 
boiled together. It possesses aperient ami 
expectorant qualities, and Is sometimes 
made a vehicle of medi< lues j 

OXYMO'RON (Gr; from (Kras, clever , and 
rnuro *., foolish— because, though the expres- 
sion is seeminglj incorrect, it is liallj 
HccuiHte), a Rhetorical figure, in which an 
epithet of a q ui i e contrary signification is 1 
added to a vvoid as tender cruelty 1 

OXYMUUIAT'K’ A 'OTB, in Chenilstn, 1 ! 
tin* name by which dilative was formeilv 
known , being at first considered a com- , 
pound of oxygen and muriatic tu id. , 1 

OXYOTIA ( oxniijna from oxiii, shaip; 
and lips, the c> e Gr.), the fac tilt} of seeing ■ 
more acutely than usual The proximate 
cause Is a preternatural sensibility of (be , 
retina, and it has been scmietures known 
to precede tin* gutta serena 

O'YER AND TKR'MJNEIt (oyer, to hear; I 
and terminer , to end Norm Fr.), a court 1 
w-hith, bv virtue of t lie king’s commission, 
hears and determines certain specified i 
offences 

O YUS (corrupted from the French oyez, 
‘hear >e’), the expression used by the I 
crier of a court. In order to enjoin silence, 
when any proclamation is made ! 

OYS'TEIt [oester . Dutch), a woll-known , 
edible shell-flsh, belonging to the genus | 
O&trea. In many places oysters are planted , i 
as it is called ; that is, large artificial beds 
arc formed in favourable situations, where , 
they are permitted to fatten and increase. 
They attain a size fit for the table In about 
a year and a half and are In their prime at 
three years of age. The best British oysters | 1 
are said to be those found near Purfleet, 
and the worst near Liverpool. They are 
brought from the coasts of the maritime ! 
counties, and planted on beds along the ! 
sliore ; they thrive best in a mixture ot > , 
salt and freBh water. About 200 small ves- i , 
sels are employed in dredging for oysters. I 
British oysters were highly priced by the ! 
ancient Romans, and were generally eaten 
at the beginning of the entertainment. 
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OZO'NK (ozn, I have a smell (Jr), a sub- sphere has been supposed to have an influ 
stance occasionally existing In the atmo- ence on the health of the community, and 
sphere, and having a peculiar odour resem- observations with regard to it are fro 
bling that produced when 1 epeated elec trie ipientlv made l>v means of an app.ira- 
sparks, or electric dischnt pres from a point, tus i.illed an o/ononieter, the essential 
are transmitted through the air It Is sup- pirt of wlmh consists of strips of paper 
posed to bean allotroplr form of oxjuen steeped in a mixture of start h and iodide 
It is also formed m certain rases of the slow of potassium O/one turns the piper 
action of air upon phosphorus The o/one brown, the tint Pitying with the quantity 
existing from tunc to time In the atmo- of ozone . 
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I P, the sixteenth letter and twelfth con- I 
, nonant of the English alphabet, is a labial 
j articulation, formed by expressing 11m 
! breath somewhat more suddenly than In 
I emitting the sound of ft When p stands 
before t or a, it is mute, as in the words 
i psalm, psi/rholoav, ptarmigan, &c . ; and 
| when before h, the two letters thus united 
have* the sound of f, as In philosophy As 
an abbreviation, in Latin word-, I* stands 
for 7‘atres • as P 0. Patrr <c Conscript i ( con- 
st n pt fathers) For Publius P F Pnbhi 
Pi hut (the son of Publius) For Pnntifer • 
P M Pontifrx Maximus (chief priest) For 
Pop ulus : P. R. PopvluH Hainan us (the Ro- 
man People); amlRPQH Sen at us Popn- 
hisqve JlnmanuR (the senate and people of 
Rome), &( We use it for post, as P M J*ost 
Meridiem (afternoon), and for Parliament, 
iisM Y. Member of Parliament Phvsiciansfor 
paries, as P M. partes (equates (equal parts 
of the ingredients); ppl , for prreparatvs 

( prepared), &r In Music, p stands for 

piano, or softly; pp for piii piano, or more 
softly ; and ppp for pianissimo, or very 

softh 

i PAH'ITLUM (fact, from pasror, I feed!. 
In Medicine, such parts of our common 
aliments as are necessary to reciuit the 
animal fluids 

I PA'CA, the Cirlogeni/s Para of zoologists, 
a small rodent animal of America, heating 
’ some resemblance both to the eapyburas 
and agoutis. It is sometimes railed the 
spotted cam. It Is a burrowing nocturnal 
animal, living in damp woods and feeding 
on vegetables 

l PACE (pas . TV), the space between the 
; two feet of a mail in walking, usually 
, reckoned two feet and a half ; hut the geo- 
metrical pace, or the whole Bparc passed 
over by the same foot from one step to 
another, Is fl\c feet The ancient. Roman 

J uice, the thousandth of a mile, w is five 
toman feet, or about 58 1 English inches; 
and lienee the Roman mile, or mille passns, 
was 1014 yards, or nearly 150 j ardb less than 
the English mile, 

I I PACHA', or PA. SHAW' {padi shah, the 
i foot of the shah Pars,), the military gov- 
I ernor of a Turkish province. Tho most 
I distinguished of the pachas have three 
horsetails carried before them : the Infe- 
rior, two. Though the pasha is appointed 


and removed at, the will of the Miltan, his ; 1 
power is vet) gieat, and the provincial n 
administration is in his hands Tins word |' 
is also written bashaw 
P\OHYDER'MATA (pachas, thick ; and , 
derma, a skin (li ), in Zoology, the name 
given by Cuvier to an ordei of mammalia | 
corresponding with the family of Wrphau- 
/jc/ct of later writers It comprehended the , 
elephant, mn-todon or North Aineilcan I 
niaiiniiMth, htjipopotaiuiis, lhmoceros, ta- 1 
pir, hog, &c , 

PACIF'IC (parificns, peaceful Lot ), the i 
appellation given to the ocean situated he- i 
tween America on the oast, and Asm and I 
Australia on the west , so called cm ac c omit I 
of Its supposed exemption from violent 1 
tempests it is the greatest, expanses of I 
water on the globe 

PA 'CO, or PA'COfl, the AbVAe’A of South 
America 

PAD'DOCK-PI PE (pad c, a toad Sar), in 
Robin) , a plant of the genus Kqinsi (inn 
PA'DDOOK-RTOOL (same dene ), a name 
sometimes given t,o various spec ios of fun- 
gus, the toadstools 

PAD'IRIIAll (pad, protector , and shah, 
prince : Pars ), a title assumed by the Tin k- 
ish sultan Formerly the Ottoman Porte 
applied that, name only to the king of 
France, calling the other European sove- 
reigns koral ; but it has since been given to 
other princes of Europe 
P^E'AN (paiav • Cfr), among the ancients 
a song of rejoicing in honour of Apollo, 
chiefly used on occasions of victory and 
triumph Such songs were named pn'an«, 
because tho words Jo Paean ! which alluded 
to Apollo’s contest with the serpent, fre- 
quently occurred in them Also, a song 

to Mars before battle. 

PjE'DOII * PTIRTR (pais, a child ; and bap. 
trio, I dip • Ur ), those who hold that, bap- 
tism should be administered to Infants— a 
term applicable to most Christ mii- 
PiK'ONY (paidnia • Or), the Pa mm i of 
botanists, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural family llanunrulareir, w r ell 
known for their handsome flowers The 
species are chiefly herbaceous, having 
perennial tuberose roots, and large leaves. 
The flowers are solitary, and of a crimson, 
purplish, or sometimes white colour. The 
ancients attributed many wonderful pro* | 
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pert, lew to this plant, but It has long smco 

! lust all hu i h regulation The tiee-pa*onv , 

railed In (’lima mon-tun, is cultivated in 
that count! v with pi* it care, and mau> 
virietiesnf it an* prodiic ed, of all colour*- 

PA'dAMSM, the leligmn of the heathen 
world, in which the duty is reiueseiit* d 
uudei vannus forms, and by all kinds of 
images or idols , it is therefore called iilol.i- 
ii v or image wot ship The the olopy of the 
pagans was of three sorts— fabulous, natu- 
i il, and political or civil The Jabulous 
neats of the* genealogy, worship, and attri- 
butes of their deities, who were for the 
most part the* ofTspriup of the linaplnatiou 
of poets, p.nntei s, and statuaries. The nat- 
ural tlieolopv of the papans was studied 
i lid tauplit hv the philosophers, who re- 
jec ted t lie* multiplicity of pods Introduced 
)>} the poets, anel brouplit their ideas to a 
more rational form The political or civil 
tlieolopv of the papans was Instituted b} 
legislator*, statesmen, and politicians, to 
k* op the people ill subjection to the civil 
power This chietlj related to their tem- 
ples, altars, sacriflc os, and rlteH of worship 
The word pagan ipagns, a district Lot), 
was onpinall} applied to the* innabilants of 
the* tuial disiric ts, who, on the* first ptopa- 
pat ion of the Christian lelipmn, adhered 
to the* woiship of false pods.oi who letused 
to receive Chi 1st mint v alter it had been 
adopted by tin inhabitants of the cities 
In the middl** »p( s, this name w is ptven to 
all who weie not .Kwh 01 Christ! ms, thev 
only helnp c onsidered to in long to a true 
telipiou ; hut In more modem times, Mo- 
hamniedans, wh<* woiship tin* out* HUpieme 
God of t lie .lews and Christians, an* not 
cal It d pagan s 

PAGE, a vounp pet sou attached to the 
seivtte of a io\al ot exalted peisonage. In 
ancient Persia it was used foi a number of 
noble j ouths to attend on the sovereign, but 
this custom was not adopted hj the Greeks 
<>r Romans It was common among the 
northern nations of Europe, and until a 
lomparatively incut period the position 
was one of servitude and inferiouty. When, 
however, the joung noblemen passed 
tit rough the degiee of page to the honours 
of knighthood, and the custom of bringing 
up the sous of noble families as pages at 
court became pic valent, the condition of a 
pipe was altered , and lus ofilce was ron- 
tlnued after chivalry had disappear* d The 
pages in the royal household aie various, 
and they have different offices assigned 
them, as pages of honour, pages of the 
ptc'sence-c hamber, pages of the back-stairs, 
&< 

PAGO'DA (povtghad, a house of an idol: 
Per* ), a Hindoo place of worship, contain- 
ing an Idol. It consists of three portions : 
an apartment surmounted by a dome, rest- 
ing on columns, and accessible to all, a 
chamber into which only Brahmins lie 
allowed to enter; and, lastly, a ceil contain- 
ing tlic statue of the deity, closed h> mrs- 
sire gates The most remarkable pagodas 
are those of Benares, Riant, Pegu. and par 
ticularly that of Juggernaut, in Orissa lti 
the interior of these buildings, besides a 1 - 
tars and images of the gods, there are many 
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curiosities. The statues, winch are likewise 1 
called pugodas, and winch are often nume- 
ious, are usually rude figures of leaked 
earth, richly gilt, but without anj kind of 
expression - Pacjoda is also the name of 
a gold and a t llv er < cun. c uirent in diffeient 
narts of Hindustan, and of a value var> mg 
from 8* tops sterling 

PA'GODITE, a name given to t lie mineral 
of which the Chinese make their statues, 1 
it is a kind ot steatite or sir prut mi I 

PAINS AND PKN'ALTIhS, Kim, of, in 1 
Law, an act of parliament to inflict pains 
.iml penalties hejoml or c outran to the 
common law, in the* paid* ulai ca-esotgieat 
public offenders 

PAINT'ING i punt are F> », the art of re- 
presenting objec t& in nature, or scenes in 
human life, with fidelity and expression 
Coev d with civilization, it w r as practised 
with success bj the Greeks and Romans, 
obscuied for niiiiiv ages, it revived In 
Italy in the l5Mi century, pinduciiig the 
Roman, V enetuiu, and Tuscan schools , * 
aftetwaids the German, Uutcli, Flemish, 
French, and Spanish schools ; and, finally 
the English school The painting of * 
the Eg} pilaus, as Is evident from the 
specimens found In their tombs, was vei y 
rude , that of the Etruscans, as seen on 
theli vasc*s, was extremely elegant; that of 
the Greeks, from the praises bestowed on ] 
some of tlielr pioductions by the am ients, I 
must have had considerable merit; and that 
of the Romans, as t v Inc ed bv what we find In 
Pompeii, must have attained a high degree 
of excellence The art is distinguished Into , 
historical painting, portr ait painting, land- \ 
scape painting, animal painting, marine j 
painting, &c , and, as regards the form and 
the materials, into painting In oil, water 
colours, fresco, distemper, miniature, mosaic, 

&c Historical painting is the noblest 

and most comprehensive of all branches of 
the art, for in that the painter vies with 
the poet, embodying ideas, and represent- j 
ing them to thp spectator He must have 
technical skill, a practised e>e and band, 
and must understand how to group lus well- , 
executed parts so as to produce a beautiful 
composition, and all tills is insufficient 
without a poetic spirit which can form a 
striking conception of an historical event, 
or create imaginary scenes of beauty. The 
follovvlngi ules of ct Iticism in painting have I 
been laid down •— 1 The subject must be 
well Imagined, and, if possible, improved in ! 
the painter’s hands; lie must think well as 
an historian, poet, philosopher, and more j 
especially as a painter, in making a wise 
use of all the advantages of his art, and in I 
finding expedients to supply its deferts 1 
2 The expression must he proper to the 
subject and the chnrac ters of the persons; 1 
it must be strong, so that the dumli-show I 
may be perfectly and readily understood; 
every part of the picture must contribute 
to this end— colours, animals, draperies, 
and especially the attitudes of the figures. 

8 There must be one principal light, and this 
and all the subordinate ones, with the sha- 
dows and reposes, must make one entire and 
harmonious w'hole ; while the several parts 
must bo well connected and contrasted so 
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as to render the entire as grateful to the eye by heat, exhibiting what Is termed meta* 
as a prood piece of music to the ear. 4. The morph ir arrion [See Geology.] 
drawing must lie just ; nothing must be out PALESTRA (pohnstra, from palaio , I 
j of place or ill-proportioned , and the pro- wrestle Gr 1, in Grei i.ut Antiquity, a public 
I 1 portions should vary a< t ording to the dm- building, where the youth exercise tliem- 
I racters of the persons drawn 5 The co selves In wrestling, ruunlnfr, playing at 

I louring, whether gay or solid, must be quoits, Ac Aicoidmg to some, the pahrstra 
• | natural, and such as delights the eye, in consisted of two portions, the one lor 

I I Bhadows as well ns in lights and middle exer« ises of the mind, the other for those 
I 1 tints ; and the colours, whether they are of the body 

i 1 laid on Lliick, or finely wrought, must ap- PALANQUIN', or T’ALAN KTCE'N (palkee, - 
pear to have been applied by a light and Iliad), a suit of litti r or coyerid taniagc, 

| an urate hand 6. Nature must be the used in the Kast Indies, and borne on the 
obvious foundation of the piece, but uatiiie shoulders of four porteis tailed coolie*, 

I must be talsed and iniptoved, not only from eight of whom ate attached to it, and who 
I wlmt is tommotily seen to what is rarely’ relieve eaeh other Fiesli bearers are oh- 
! met with, but even yet higher, from a judl- tained at certain stations on the road Pa- 
rlous and beautiful Idea in the painter’s lanqufns are usually provided with a bed 
I mind and cushions, and a curtain, which ran be 

i PAIJt'ING, that diatom in the House of dropped » lien the orrupant is disposed to 
| Commons, by which two members of oppo- sleep The motion 1- ea*\, and the travel- 
j sit ejmlitlr.il opinions agree to absent them ling, in this way, is safe and lapld 
i ! selves from divisions of the house dui ing a PAT/ATE (palatum. Lot), in Anatomy, 
i i ertaln period the roof or upper and inner part of the 

I PAI/ACE-COUIIT, a court erected by month The glands in tills pait secrete a 
I Charles I , and made a court of reiord, for mucous fluid, which 1 u l»r t rates the mouth 
1 administering justice In disputes between and throat, and facilitates deglutition The 
! the domestic sen ants of the crown It was • hatd palate’ Is formed l>\ the lower por- , 
I ln*id ouce a week before the steward of tin lions of the superior maxillary and palatal . 
1 household and knight-marshal . its jurtsdu- hones , the ‘soft palate ’ by thu extension j 
| turn extending twelve miles round White*- of membranous and muscular suhslatue, 
hill M ilpiaetlses having ciept in, it wots unsupported by bones. [j 

' i aboli-hid in 1840 l’AL'^TINE (palatmuH, belonging to the ! I 

1 i PAf/ADIN, in the romances of the middle palatium, or emperor’s court • Lai.), an epl j 
ages, a lord, or chieftain Tne name* origl- thet applied originally to persons holding ; 
, 1 n ited in that of the palatini, or officers of an office oi employment In the palace of the , 
the palace, In the HvranMne court It was sovereign; hence it came toimport possess 
, appropriated by tin* I tali m romantic poets ing royal pnvlleges, as In tin* eases of the* , 
' to their heroes, the warriors of Cliarle- counties palatine of Lancaster, Chester, and 
magne , and was ultimately gnen to the Durham, winch have parti c ular jurisdlc 
! kingtits-errant, who travelled fioiu place tlons- — On Uie continent, a palatini, <>i 
j to place to exhibit proofs of their \alour count palatine, is a person delegated !>\ a 
and gallautry ; extolling their own tnis- prince to hold courts of justice* in a pto 
1 Desses as unrivalled in beauty, and com- vine e\ or one who lias a palace and acottit 
polling those who refused to acknowledge of justice in Ills own house All the princes 
the truth of their panegyrics to engage with of the German empire were originally ser- 
them in mortal combat. Of this kind the vanfsof the Impel lal crown In course of 
most famous were Ainadib of Gaul and the time they acquired independent authority, 
brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of and secured that authority to their heirs ; 
Boiardo’s * Oilando Innamorato,’ and Arlos- among these was the count-palatine, or of 
to’s ‘ Orlando Furloso.’ the palace, in the German language deno- 

PAL/KOG'RAPHY (palaioti, ancient ; and mlnated the pfulzgraf This officer wns a 
araphe, a writing • Gr ), a description of an- president who derided upon appeals made 
ci< nr wiif mgs, inscriptions, characters, Ac. to the emperor himself from the Judgment 
PAL^EOL'OG Y (palatos, ancient; and of provincial courtH All titles, except 
fuc/os, n discourse Gr ), a discourse or troa- that of lord, which is now complimentary, 
ttsp cm antiquities; or the knowledge of and once belonged to territory, were origi- 
them nally official, as are those of judge*, genet al, 

I’ A L.EONTOT/CXJY (pa/aws, ancient : On, «Src„ at thiH dav When Charlemagne had 
a being, and logos, a discourse . Gr.), that extended the German empire, he suit per- 
bruncli of the science of geology which boiib to govern iti the provinces, under the 
etn braces the study of fossil remains, whe- title of dukes— officers, probably, whose 
liter of animal or vegetable origin duty was partly military, whence their de- 

PAIJKOZO'IC ( palaios , andent • zoc, life: nomination, which is synonymous w-ltli that 
Gr ), a name given to the oldest groups of of leaders or generals. Under the dukes, 
sedimentary strata, equivalent to the prl- justice was a lmlnistered in each district of 
marv pc rind of some geologists The Fkii- the province hy a comes, count or earl ; and 
I mian or Magnesian Limestone, the Oar bo- from these courts lay the appeals already 
, MCKaouR, the Devonian or Old Ited Rand- mentioned 

j stone, the Silurian, the Cambrian, aud the PALE {pains, a stake* Lat\ an Instru- 
i Laurent [an groups, belong to the False- ment of punishment and execution among 
i ssoie series. In the Cambrian and Lauren- the ancient Romans, and still so among tlic 
tian divisions fossils are very scanty, and Turks. Hence impaling, the passing a shart 
the lowest members have been much altered pale or stake upwards through the body 
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. Palk, In Heraldry, one of the honoura- 

ble oriinariea of an escutcheon ; it Is also 
! the aim pleat, being bounded by two verth al 
1 linen, at equal distant esfrom the Bides of the 
est utcheon, of whit h It encloses one third 
The pallet Is half the pale A coat bisected 
by a verljcal line, with a d liferent field on 
! e.u h sitle of it, in said to be parii/ (th it is, 

1 till idl'd) 7>er pale 

PA I LA 'CLOUR (palm, chaff Lai), In 
But eny, an epithet for chaffy, oi lesembhug 
I , < half , s pale a< eons pappus 
I I’AIJI/IMiY (palilogw • from palm, 
ag mi , and Iran, 1 speak (. r ), in Klietoru , 

I « iepc*Litioti of a word, or portion of a sen- 
1 tent l, ft>r the sake of greater t limn thus, 
‘The living, the living shall praise thee’ 
Wiien the last word of a verse or of a paia- 
giaph in repeated, the figure is that species 
oi palilogv called deutrrolngia 
PAL'IMPHKRT (pa Inn pvt 'to* from palm, 
again, and p'uo, I wipe away (it i.aptidi , 
ment twice prepared for w i it mg In eon 
seejueme of the scarcity of materials fot j 
writing upon, it was not unusual, particu- 
larly in the middle age’s, to ertse one’ work 
th’il another might he written in its plan 
'1 lie ingenuity of thu monks in erasing has . 
j been exceeded by that of the moderns m 
I tc \ iving the original w riling, and thus le- 
| covet mg some* \alinble works and It ur 
| nn ills w hie h had been considered as lost 
Among rbcsc< is the treatise of Cicero lu 
1L /mhluti, which w is found imdei a (cun- 
military of M Augustine on tin. I 1 * dins 
PAL'IMIROML (palm, again , anil e/r >■ , 
null, a emu so Hr ), in Compost! ion, a verse i 
m line which teaels the same bail. wards' 
and lot walels thus, wli.tl Is put m tin* j 
mouth of Satan — ,'stgua ti , 'tyim, it ourt iiu 
tamii' et auyts teross Lhy self, e toss thy ’■elf 
you loin’ll and torment me m vain), or, 
]{<>)a a, hlii *. a Into mat tbit-, tint amor ilove 
shill suddenly turn to thee. Home*, with 
deep emotion) 

l’ALIKtJKVI’SY ( palnmonf'ta , regeneia- 
tiou from palm, again , and gnu »>*«, hit tli 
Hr ), a term useel h> entomologists to de- 
1 alguate tho transitions I tom one* state into 
another, which aie ohsetved with Insects, 

, ami in each of whit li the insect appears in a 

totally diffident fed tu Also the doe time 

] of tiie destruction and leproelue tlon of 
' worlds and living he’lngs , It had an otiental 
origin, though It seems to have* biet. that 
of l he* stoics III llu* Ne w Testament (,'i et 
ni f>i, it means medal legenetalion 
| 1’AL'INODE, or PAL'INODY (palnauha 
from palm, again , and udf, a song Hi ), 
a recantation, particularly a poetical one, 
of any tiling dishonouiable oi false muted 
against another person 
PALIKA'DES, or PALIS V'DOLS (palt*- 
fiadt- Fr. ; from pal us, a stake : Lat.), m 
, Vert til cat Ion, an enclosure of stakes, 

I posts sharpened and set llrmly in the* 
ground, used to fortify the avenues of open 
forts, &c. They are generally nine oi ten 
feet long, and sloped outwards from the 
work, Sometimes they cannot be seen by 
the enemy until he n*ache8 them. 

PAL1KSE' (Fr i, m Heraldry, a bearing 
like a range of palisades before a fortifica- 
tion. represented on a fesse, rising up a 
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! considerable height, and pointed at the top, I 
with the fle*ld appealing between them. 

| PAl/ISSY WARE, a species of pottery 
originally made in Prance about 15f» r » by ! 
Bernard Pilissy The old ware is much 
pri/e*d ley colhctors and is distinguishecl 
t»y tho high relief of the figure's anil orna- 
ments. 1 l has beam sue'Ci *slully mutated 
■ of I ite years 

j PA LL, In lleraldi \ , the* pallium, or at e liitv 
piscopal oru imeni sent from Rome to the 
metropolitan bishop- 

1 PAL’LA (Lat >, in Antiquity, a long kind 
of mantle or upper garment worn by Uie 
I Roman lei .ales, part of whiih w is thrown 
I over the* left shoulder, and In Id fast under 
| the arm Tragic actors also won* the palla. 

I PALL VDITTM, a Trojan statue of the 
I goddess Pallas, which repie-ented her as ! 

| sitting with a spear in her right hand, and 
in her le-ft a distaff or spindle Uii Lius I 
statue the fate of the city was supposed to i 
depend, fe*r wink tins siertd i in ige was \ 
letained, lioy w is supposed to be invin- 
cible lienee anything that, affords effeev 
tual protection and security to our liber 
tits, as tin ti talby jury, is called a palladium. 
— Pali vnirit, in Mineralogy, a metal 
| obtained in very small gt.ilns, of a steel- 1 
j giey (olout ami fibrous structute, found 
jass.Miated with platina oi in aunieiemu 
sand AMic'ti uitive, il is alloyed with a 
1 little ] >l.i 1 1 n ’i .• n 1 1 1 1 ul t u in It Is ductile ami 
very malleable, supet ioi to wrought lion in 
Jhirdness, its spec gray, is 11 H it is 
ovldl/ed and dissolved by tntiic add. Its 
fusibility is intermediate between th it of 
gold ati<J platina. On exposure toast. ong 
heat, its surface undergoes a tarnish, and 
hee omes blue 

PAI/LET, ignong (lilders, a tool for tak- 
ing up the gold lc*af from the* e iishie.n, and 
apphitig evr extending it- In lletaldry, 
the diminutive of a palt , being one -half of 
its breadth— lu lloiolok.\, the' pieces 
coniiei teel w till the* pe minium oi balaui e, 
which receive the immediate impulse of 
the swing whed or bul itice-w heel Tlu’y 
me of various forms, at e ending to the kind 
of e*cttpt meat Among Mariners, a parti- 
tion in h hold Among Palnti l s, a small 

oval tablet of wood or Ivory, on which a 
painter places the several colours lie has 
oe*e ision to Use The* middle serves fot 
mixing the colours uid making the tints 
relinked It is held by putting the thumb 

through a hole made at one end of il 

Among Potters, ertu Ible-makers, &c , a 
wooden instrument for fot tiling and round- 
ing their works 

PAL'LIUM ta cloak . Lat\, an upper gar- 
ment or mantle worn by the (Ire eks, as the 
tai/a w.is by the Romans. Each of these 
was sopeiuluu to the respective nations, 
that ralliatii'l* used to signify atlreek, and 
Toga t us a Roman Tliepallmm or pall was 
also the woollen mantle vvhie h the Roman 
i mperors were accustoitud, fioni the 4th 1 
e entury, to send to the pattiarcha and pri- I 
males of the empire, and which was worn ' 

as a mark of ecclesiastical dignity The j 

ornament sent by the pope to the arch- } 
bishops of the Roman Catholic church, to I 
the four Latin patriarchs, and sometimes I 
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to simple bishops. It consists of a collar, Iiik stems crowned by a still more gigantic 
having a narrow flap edged with lead, foliage,! lie character of grandeur which 
eo\ered with black Bilk, failing down be- they unpiess upon the landscape of the 
fore and behind, and decoiated with small countries they Inhabit; their immense 
i losses It is made of the wool of the un value to mankind as affording food and j 
i white lambs blessed at Home on the les i.ument and numerous objects of etonmiii-' 
l tival of Kg Agnes Formerly , archbishops <al important e , 01 (In. illy, the pitidigums > 
were obliged to visit Rome for the purpose developmentof ihoseorgiuis by whu li tlieir > 
of tieiiig invested with it— a custom intro- 'hip is to be propagued.’ With iigard to I 
duced by Gregory VII, when tlie papacy the last point he lifers to the 112,000 male , 
w as at the height, of its power , but now it is flowers of the Rate palm, the G0(),oo() llowi 1 s , 
sent to them. All the Gieik bishops wear upon a single individual of another, and 1 
the pallium the fruits home by eveiy bunch of tlie Sejc 

PALI. MALL, or l’ALLE MAILLE (Ft ), palm on the Oronoio 'Jhetr flowering 
.in am tent game, in whu h an iron ball was pints are arranged in tliri i s, or one of the 
Btruc k with a mailer through a ring or an h multiples of that numlx i The calyx has 
I of iron It was formerly piattised m St six divisions , the stamens are six in num- 
I James’s Park, and gave its name to the her, and the fiuit consists of a berry or 
| street < ailed Pall-Mall (pionouueed (Pill- drupe, composed of a substance sometime* 
i Well;. haid and scaly, but of lent r fleshy, or fibrous, 

I PAfi'MAThR (jnihuatuH Lat ), shaped surrounding a one-seeded nut. Though 
like a hand with spreading Augers some species grow to a very great height, 

i PA LATER, a pilgiim who returned from in others the stem rises on ly a few Indus 
the Holy hand, beat mg brain lies of palm, above the surface* of the ground Among 
I In* was distinguished from other pilgrims the most useful of the palms lnaj be luen- 
I by bis profession of poverty, and living on Honed the cocoa-nut, the sago, and the 
alms as he travelled. date, the last of which occasionally readies 

I i PALM'EK-W()KM, a name given to the the hitght of too feet, sometimes growing 
, j laiva* of vanoim species of coleopleia spontaneously, and sometimes cultivated 

i P U/Al IPliRKS ( Lat from palma , tin* with great care The caleu, or palm-wine 
i palm of the hand , and pen, a foot), in Or- of India, is made ot Us juice At ciitaiu 
! nithology, a name given by Ouviei to an j times of the year, they ascend the tices, by 
1 onler of web footed birds, cot responding means of a *-ti.ip passed round the back, and 
to the A meres of hinmeus, and the Fata- a rope round tlie feet, and bruise the 
1 tu)fs or swimming biids of liliger flower-bud, between twm pieces of flat Btlck, 

, I PAhM'JsTRY ( palma , the palm of the to prevent Its opening, thiB is done for 
i li mil Lat ), a mode of telling foi tunes b\ three successive mornings , on each of the 

j the lines of the hand , a tuck of imposture four following, a thin she e is cut fiom the 

I Hindi practised by gipsies top, to pie vt lit the spathe from bursting; 

! PAI/AilTIN, tiie prtnetpal constituent of and cm the eighth morn mg, a clear sweet 
Itesh palm-oil To obtutn it, the liquid liquor l>egins to flow. This, in its fresh 
petitions of the oil are set minted fiom it state, is tuUUii , and is a favourite beverage 
by pressure; tlie solid part is then boiled with both u itives and Europeans It Boon 
with alcohol, to remove by solution any fei iiicnlsuf it self, .mducquires intoxicating 
fat adds present; and tlie residue, wim h piopeilics. Hugo is obtained fiom the in- , 
Is palniitm, is punfled by repeated c rysial- tenoi ol the trunks of several palms, but 
li/ations with ether it is a mass of small paiticuiariy from the-/ \agus /arirufera. The | 
ciyslalx, wliidi, when fused and cooled, is a Aicca Catechu, called also the betel-nut, is 1 
seml-trinisparent mass Unit may be rubbed remarkable for Its intoxicating power. The i i 
' to powder It is nearly insoluble, except i.iiians of tlie sliofis in e the flexible stems I 
1 in liolling ether of a species of the genus Calamus. Darwin ' | 

PALAT-OJL THEE, an African palm, the lias descri)>ed a palm common In Chili I : 
| Minis guiutentiH, from the kernels of whose which has a large stem thicker at then 
| fruit Is obtained a rlc h oil, which fs brought middle than abov e or below In the spring , | 
j to tins country as a recldisli-yellow solid, of Lhe yeai many ate cut down, and when i | 
and is used in the manufacture of soap, the trunk is lying oil the ground the crown I 
candles, Arc of leaves ib loppid off The sap inmiedi- , 

PALM-SliN'l>AY, the sixth holiday in ately flows fiom the upper end, ami con- 

Lent, t lie next before Haster The- Roman mines flowing for several months, it is, i 

I’.itholu church had a festival on Mils day however, necessary Mint a thin slice should | 

in commemoration of Christ's triumphal he shaved off from that end every morning, , | 

I entiy into Jerusalem, when palm branches , so as to expose a ficsh surface. A good '] 

I were strewn on tlie wav 1 tree will give 90 gallons, and ail this must ' I 

I PALM'-WINK, a liquor obtained In tin* have been eonLaiutd hi t lie vessels of the , 
| East Indies by t lie incision of a species of appuiently dry tiunk The sap is eoncen ! I 
, tin* palm It is called toddy beioie it is trated by boiling, and is Mien called treacle, i 1 
I fermented which it much usembles in taste. The 1 

I PALMH (palma - Lat), an order of endo- handsomest palm of India is the Caryuta 
genous trees chiefly inhabiting tropical re- ureas, which deiives Its specific name 

j giotis ; Llummis styled them the princes of (burning) fiom the sensation caused by an 

the vegetable world, and Llndley avers that ajiplleation of the rind of its fiuit to the 
they are without doubt the mo-t interesting skin Its pith yields an excellent sago, and 
I plants In the vegetable kingdom, ‘ if we a gioat quantity of toddy Is obtained from 

| consider the majestic n«pei t of theli tower- the tree in the hot Beason. The Ubrlsau (Ma- 
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tin arm sacn/eia),u Brazilian palm, haa erect 
leaves 25 feet long nnd 6 feet w ide, whledi 
grow round the summit of a stein only four i 
feet high, and give to tlie tiee the appear- \ 

I ante of a shuttle-cork Fan Palms belong | 
I to many widely scattered genera, and aiej 
| so railed from the resemblance of thelrl 
leates tn fans The otilj hurop«*an species I 
of palm, the (' hainaTops liv milts, a t onimon 
plant m tin smith of Spam and Portugal, 
has f m leave- Of another species ( Mavntta 
flexuosa), giowmg In the eountiv of tlie 
Ama/ons, Mr II W Bates thus writes 
‘ Du palms which clothid nearlj the entin. 
Islet had huge*< v limit ual smooth sti msthree 
, feet in diametei and .ihoui a hundred feet 
high The ct owns wore formed of enormous 
(lusters of fan-shaped leaven, the stalks 
alone of which meisured seven to ten feet 
in length Jsothmr in the \ t g( table world 
i could he mote imposme t turn llil frmu of 
palms There 1 was no timleiwood to ohsimr t 
i hi Me’wed the long persper live* of tower- 
m-g (olutiins The clowns wlneh were 
densels pae k«’d together at an immense 
height ovctheael shut out tin’ t.tysof the* 
-tm, and the gloom r sollti de beneath, 1 
through wlneh the sound of out voters 
, -cemed to lev e rherate, rould he eoinpared 
1 to tint hint' so wedl as a solemn temple’ 
Anotliei Chanurrops, a native’ of Ceylon, 
Malahai, and the hast Indus, attains the 
lie’iKlit of 60 or 50 fe*et, with a straight 
cylindrical nunk, crowned at the summit 
hy a tuft of enormous leave s, which separ- 
, ate neat the outet mntirm into numerous 
, h’lfh’ts, and are lisuallj is fc>et long, exclu- 
sive of the' leal-stalk, and 1 1 Inoad , a suiKh 
i one being sulllc lent tosdultet 15 oi 20 tru’ii 
1 i fiotti the* ram When tin- palm i-ometime- 
i I ( dic’d the’ talipot-tiff, or the great fan-palm) 
i has leached the a ge* of 5ft or 40 veai**, it 
Mowers, producing a Jong, conical, scaly 
i spadix rising to the height of 30 feet from 
I the* midst of the tiown «i leaves, and se- 
parating into single alternate branches, 
which, at the base, extend laterally some- 
times 2o fiet-the whole covered with 
whitish flowers, end ptesent lug a most 
1 beautiful appeal mice The fruit, wine h is 
! very abundant, is globose, about an inch 1 
I and a half In dimnetei, mil requires 14 
1 months to ripen, after wdiich tlie tree soon 
, pnislms, flowering hut unrein the whole J 
, « curst of its existence The Indiana use 
| the leaves for umbrellas, tents, and cover- 1 
1 ink for their houses , the pith, after being 
pounded. Is made Into a kind of bread, 
which is of meat use in times of scarcity 
The Palmrtto is a fan palm growing in the 
southern states of America, and attaining 
the height of forty or fifty feet Tlie sum- 
mit of the stem is crow tied with a tuft of 
1’irfre palmated leaves, varying in length 
and breadth from one lo five feet, and sup- i 
ported on long foot-stalks, whle h give it a 
beautiful and uiRycgtlr appearance At. 
their base and In the centre of the stem arc* 
three or four ounces of a white, compact, 
and tender substance, which Is eaten with 

| oil and vinegar Palm, an ancient mea- 

Bure, taken from the extent of the hand. The 
greatpalm, or length of the hand, was equal 
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to about eight inches and a half; the small | 
palm, or bnadth oi tlie hand, to about three ! | 
inc he’s The* madtrv palm is different in cl if . 

ferent places.. Paum, the broad triangulm 1 , 

pait oi an anchor at tne end of the at ms I 

PAI/hY, or rABAl/YRIS iparalusis, ' 
from pnraluo, T relax Gr ), in Medic me. a j 1 
mivous disease, known h\ the lo-s or de ,i 
feet of the power of voluntary tnu-culai 
motion hi the whole boelv, or In a ji.irt ic’ii- 1 
lar part. It appears undet different form- , 
mid mav he a loss of the power of motion 
'without a hiss of sensation, or a loss of 
-e ii-ation without loss of motion, or a loss 
of both Sometimes It attacks the whole | 
system ; at others, it affects one side of tlie 
boelv, w hen It is calle'd heimpleaia, mid at 
others onlv a single* member it frequently . 
produces a distent ton of the mouth, an in- ( 
ell-tlnc tin ss of speech, and an impaired in- 1 , 
tc llect A paralysis of any of the vital | 
organs is attended with immediate death J . 

PAM.Y, or pal ru ay «, in Heraldry, Is when 1 j 
the shield is div id( d into four oi more equal , 
parts, l»v petpcmltc ular lines from top to , . 
)>ot torn | 1 

PAM'PNS, vast j> 1 mis in the southern I 1 
parts of Buenos Acres, which extend from 
the foot of the en-teru ridge of the Andes 1 
to the Jliver PI eta, stretching southw aul- 
as fat as Patagonia They cannot be called i 
diverts, sine** thev me covered with her- , 
Icigi’, and mhahitee] by vast herds of wild | 
c attic mid droves of horses 

PAMPI’/KOR, violent winds so called, | 
which tome from the vvest or south-west, 1 
md sweeping over the Pampas, often do 
much injuty on the coast i 

PAlvACK'A (punahcia from pan, every 
thing, and ahromai, I heal- Gr), n re- 
ntal]) which profes-es to curt* nil kinds of 
dl-ea-t>s 

PA> V M A ' HATS, the«enre made of the 
young leaves oi a palm tree hy the natives 
of the eastern parts of Peru Thev Hre mi 
m title of commerce In Brazil, and the tost 
of the liner qualities v nt tes It mil 12s to 6/ 1 

PANATHKN/VA ( Puimthmam Gr.), in 
Bret tan Antiquity, nn ancient Athenian 
fe-tfval, in honour of Minerva, who was , 
the protee tress t>f Athens, and called Athma 
There were two solemnities of this name, 
one of which was terinpd the greater Pana- 
thevara, and celebrated every fourth vear. 

It was distinguished from the less, which 
was celebrated every year, not only hy its 
gi enter splendour mid longer com immure, 
hut more particularly hy the solemn pro 
cession In which the pejilns was carried 
from the Acropolis Into the temple of the 
goddtss The* peplus was a sacre'd garment | 
with which the Ivory statue of Minerva 
was covered; it was made of white wool, 
was embroidered w’ltli gold, and eonseera- 
led by young virgins. This festival was so 
holy, that criminals were released from the 
prisons on the occasion of its celebration, 
and men of distinguished merit were re- 
warded with gold crowns The exhibitions 
at these festivals were races by torchlight, 
gymnastic exercises, musical and poetical 
contests, and sacrifices. 

PANCll A'TIUM (pavkration • flow pan, 

MM 
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.all, and leratas, power Ut ), imoiig the i mist iu< ted for the purpo*-e, so that, fr«»ti, 
ancients, a kind of exercise, whnh con- the centie n spettatm may have a tom | 
slated of wrest lunar and boxing. In these pb*te view id the objects represented The 
I ! contests it iv, is (iistonmiv for Dii weiker jurist inusf take an accm.ite plan of tho I 
I 1 pirtv, when lie found himself pre-ad In l whole suri minding country, as far is tho ! 

■ I ins adversan, to fall down, uid fight i oiling J eve can tear h frimi n )ni;h point Truth of 

| I on the giouuil In Botain . a k< mis of hul- ' represi utatioii md i lu-eness of hint itlon 1 
lions rooted pi mts vv ith h.uidsmui lluwcts, ate the meat objei ts Lo he aimed at in pa- . 
i I n at order AmantUnlai > a nor on is, and thi deception must b< pio- I 

| PWtKKAS (/io//, nil , and bom, flesh J united h\ the manner In which the light is 
1 Or ), In \natomy, a ll.it gl uidiil'ir vt-m* of 1 admitted When It is w*li executed, the 
i i the abdomen , in animals it iscallid the j panorama produces a cmnpleti illusion The 
j 1 mm thi coil It seuoiis a II u id ii*embling dmraina differs fmm it <ln< ll\ in being that 
J s diva, and pom s it Into the duodenum, to | instead of i m iilai , ami theiefore, like anj 
j dilute the bile and rcndei it more mist ihle , other pamting, presenting only a particular 
' with the food view, in front of, Instead of all round, the 

| PAVDECTS ( pmidi’Uiu from y/u/t, all , spet tator [See Diorama 1 
1 ' and deletes, a tei elver Art, the mine of a i PAN STEP KOI l \\\l \ /»tn, all , stereo*, 

, volume of thi elvll law, dim -led by order solid, and oranm, a sunlit f»» 1, the model 
of the emperor Justinian of a town or imintiy in mik, wood, p.iste- 

I PANRUYlt'IC ( /»nn am il.o*, lit foi i pub- j bund. At 

lli assembly Ui ), in t If 'lion , an hat iiigue 1 PAN'SY (peusfi, a thought Fr ), the grir- 
1 or eulogy, written or -p iken in praise of m di n v u lettes of the Viola ti irntor, and <ith it 
iudividirti or a hod\ of men Piineguiis limit r* usuallv ti rined hunt v use 
] were mmli twd |»\ the amirnt'., and in i PANT \LOOV (pmntn h one, ‘I plant the 
| modern times tin \ an delivried in l-’i line,' lion,’ the old Vemtiat' wat r ry Itat ) one 
I where they an turned r/mn in nrtain of tin thief rhatat ters m a pantomime 

■ litetan and enentifh institutes, on the Ills dress originally inr luded the article 

, dm is»« uf one of the mi mb' rs .known hv Ins name Tin pantaloon was 

' PAN'LL, in Kiw.a sihidule or loll of introduci d by the Vem Dans, and, with 

]> irchmi nt on w lin h an writtintlii names t hem, w is a burgher The name Is ut allu- 
of flu jurors rt l nr lied lo the sheriff Jin- sion to tin ho.istful l.imm.igc indulged in 
l>i‘utUni<) i in t v is utuimng thnr n mu s In tin Vem t i.m* ri v tiding tin nisei \ e* 

In sin li sr ]]< tin |<> In Si ot 1 md. Die ;ii < used PAN i’KCH'NICON (pay, .ill, ntulteihm 
prison in a crimui.il ai tion. fi him the t ime /no, belonging to ut Ur ), a lcpii-dtmv m 
of Ins nppi aiam i , fs leimed ‘the panel' > warehouse w In ti every Kind of maniilai- 
1 - I’ANKL, In dmneri, a sijuiu of thin t tired art .< le Is exposed foi sale. 

wood, fiamed or motived in i large piece PANTHEISM t/m n, eveiy , and Tluo*, 

‘ between two uptight pieces and two < tohh Hod Ur), tin belief Dial the univeise is 

pic ms, as the paint of a iloor not dtsiuu t fiom Rod , in other words, that 

i i PAN'IC (pamqne Fr , from jimnlro*, u is both nalnra not in am and not in a 
' 1 groundk*-*- le.ir- literally helonging to Pan i noturnto 

I, f/i ), an lll-groitiidtMl terror Inspired In the' PANTITK'ON (pavtheion, lltetallv com- 
1 ' mis ipptehensmn of danger The woid is 1 moil to all the goda , from last). Mi Roman 
] Mid lo be derived fr mi Pin, the name of . Antiijmtj a tempi** of a circular foi m,dedt- 
, one of the ciptalns of Bat c hus, who with a ! c a ted to all the heitlun ditties 1 was 

1 few men routed a numerous army, In a j htnll on the f'aiiipus Martin*, by Airrtppa, 

1 noiso which his soldiers raised in a rocky 1 son-in law to Augustus, and Is now a i hurrh 
vallev, and width was augmented hv agre.it dedicated to the Vligln M in andallthem u- 
' number of echoes Hem e all il'-giounded tyrs It In tailed the rotunda, on account of 1 

j fears have been railed panic fears Its form, and Is one of the finest edlfli es In . 

I PAN'ICLK tpmurnlo, the dtm of paw*, Koine Its hemispherical dome Is 142 feel I 
a thread wound on a bobbin Lai ), In Bo- In diameter, and 114 feet in extreme height 1 

j tany a sort of Inflorescence, in which the from the pavement , It has an opening in i 
. piimarv axis develope« «ecoudarv ones, and the centre, by which alone the building Is 
the semndary tertiary It Is therefore a lighted— the rain who li falls through being 
| branching raceme conveyc il away by a sewer under the marble 

PAN'ICPM (Lat , from pants, bread). In pavement The well-preserved portico of 
Botany, a genus of plants, nat oril Gra- this eillllce senes to bo of a later period 
mtnaeea The specie* are annuals and con- than the temple* itself, it consists of stx- 
si*f of v oiiotiH kinds of painr-i/intH teen mliinms of oriental granite, each of 

, PAN'N ARE (Fr), in Law tlie fet'd lug of whit h Is 16 feet In clmimfeienc e The in- ■ 
swine upon mast In woods; also the money tenor was formei ly adorned with vastquan- 
patdfor the license to have pannage. titles of bronze, and with the most hrautl- I 

i PANNIC'ULIXS CAKNO'iSPS (a fleshy ful statues of the various deities, but they | 
I, tunic: Lat), fn Comparative Anatomy, a i were removed by Constantine to Constant!- 
ij strong fleshy substance, situated In beasts nople ; at present there are, in the eight 1 
; between tlie hide and the fat, by means of niches, eight fine columns, placed then* by 

I I will i h they can move their skin in whole or tho emperor Adrian It is very remarkable?, 

i In part , It is altogether wanting In the hu- and shows the alteration which has PM.cn j 
. man frame place at Home, that the entrance Is now 

PANORA'MA (pan, everything , and twelve steps below, though formerly It was j 
j aroma, a sight : Qr.\ a picture on a very twelve steps above, the surface of the 
I large scale, fixed around a room specially ground , 
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| I PA N'T II KU ( panthir . Gr\ in Zoologv, 

| | tlit* /Win Panins, n ferocious quadruped, of 
I i Hit* size of a lame dog, with short hair, of 
a wllowiah colour, diversified with round- 
ish hlark spois It la a native of Africa, 

I , and has the general liahita of the leopard, 
i from which it ia only to he distinguished 
i by the larger spots wliich usuallv form 
ring** Naturaliata now believe that both 
belong to the Bamespecios,/i< , ci;mrcic«crc/ri«s 

PAN'TOt.R \PH (/wr»i, all , yiapho, I vviite, 
Gr ),an instrument bv which drawings max 
bt copied on a redui ed or on an enlarged 
s< ale 

PANTOM'KTKR (pa*, nil , and wetreo, I 
measure* Gr i, an instrument used to take 
nil sori« of .ingles, distanc ea, and elevations. 

PANTOMIME (pa*, all, arid t/uims, an 
Imitator h'r i, a theatrical repress nr itioii 
< (insisting entirc'lv oi gestures and ac lions, 
assisted by s« onerv and machine rv Eor- 
iiierlv,Harleciulii,roliim mu , Pant iloon, and 
1 the < lowri wc*rc* smith lent, but now 'i-divs 
something mtu h mote* elabor cte is> placed 
on the hiaire — I'AMOMlMts, among the 
anc lc*nts, were persons who could imitate 
all kinds of ,ic tiotis .Hid clmiac ters bv signs 
arid uest ur t s Realign supposes fbov were 
tlrst Introduced upon tin* stage to sue c t t*<l 
the chorus and divert the auclietni with 
apish post ures and antic dances In alter 
times the ir Intel hides bee mu. distinct c ti- 
temmmeniR, uni were separately o*iil 
blted 

P \TACY, the oilne of pope*, ot the suc- 
i < ‘•sion of popes The word pccjmlsused in 
tin eastern elmrch to sicrntlv auv jiriest , m 
tin west it was nor, .it Hr st, applied exclu- 
sive l\ to the hishop of Rome The* earliest 
appearance of suhstanti.il povvei In the 
' pap, lev is discovered tn the 4th centuty. 

' when 'I hoodosius gave to the pitriarch of 
! Constantinople the second rank The au- 
thority of the* Uomnn hishop was nugmen ted 
flr-t hj ills see being the enpttal of the 
world, and then by the verv miiovul of the 
h it of empire* from it, which left lilm to a 
certain extent independent of the imperial 
s w av. The clonal ions, by Pepin and Charle- 
magne, of the tet ntories w liieh constitute 
what is culled tin* patrimony of St Peter, 

' pave to the popes the position of temporal 
s.»* crc.igns , and they availc*d themselves of 
<•» cry opport uiiitv of extending their donti 
liions. Rut it was in the pontificate of 
Gregory VII that the temporal power of 
tin* papacy recelv ed Us complete deveh>i>- 
ttient. This ambitious pontiff sought to | 
reduce nil Christendom into feudal subjec- 
tion to the* holy see, and claimed the prero- 
gative of appointing the various sovereigns 
of Europe Tills authoim, though gene- 
rally disputed by the emperors ami other 
potentates, was more than once reluctantly 
admitted by them The degradation to 
which John of England submitted is a 
proof of the power winch the popes had 
succeeded in acquiring, and of tin* humi- 
liations to which kings were sometimes 
obliged to submit. The reformation, how- 
ever, In depriving the papacy of one-third 
of its subjects, caused a gradual decline of 
authority, so that in modern times It has 
had but little political Influence. 
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PA PAW', the Cartca Papaya, a tree 
growing in waiiu climates to the height of 
taorao feet, with a soft stem, naked nearly 
to ihet»j>, when there is a crown of latg< 
lohed leave*- cm long foot stalks; it beais a 
large pear-shaped succulent fruit, of little 
value, but its acrid milky juice is said tc 
possess the singular property of making 
numb meat tender in a very short time 
\»t order Papayuceee 
PV'PEK (papier Fr , from papyrus 
l at i. tin well-known substance on wlmt 
blurs and figures aiewiitttn or printed 
The anc irnts vve re* obliged to have recourse 
to a vailety of substitutes for our parer-- 
stone, wood, lead, skins, &< , but chiefly tc 
pa pur n* The latter was manufactured in 
Egypt, with great success, up to the 5th 
ctuiuiy, when its use* began to decline in ; 
Europe , and If was gradually Mipcrsedcd by t 
paichment and by pnpri, wbiili was made j 
from cotton at least as e.ti Iv ns the lOih ceil I 
tutv The Chinese and Persians were nr j 
■ iminted vety early with the mode of nianu , 
iactm mgpai'c r Itnutst formerly have been J 
made by adiffcteiil process from that now i 
c injiloyed, since, in the old spec linens, there | 
are no marks of the wties throtigli wliich i 
tin witet is drained at pi esent Various nia- 
Terials have hc'eri lattetly emplovcd bc-id^s 
Inn n and cotton, and with gn.it su»tcsn- | 
among others, straw , in fact, any substance 
will answei if it contains woody fibre, I 
which is Indispensable to a serviceable I 
papei The sub-taiM e usc*d ts tli sf reduced ' ■ 
to a pulp, tin quality of which is of the u 
greatest impoitance, sr/e is mixed with i 
the pttlj>, except m the* mamtfaefuie of j 1 
wilting paper, to which it is generally 
added when in sheets The pulp is ponied 
in moulds having wire bottoms, through ] 
w liieh the fluid passes nir , the marks cm used 
bv these wm*s ate called 'water marks,' j 
but they ate now avoided In urne paper by 
the use of a wire cloth Tin* paper is trans- 
ferred from the mould to a fill or woollen 
cloth, and when the quantity has readied a 
past or six quires, it is subjected to great 
Pleasure, this removes a huge amount of 
tiic remaining moisture, after wliich it is 
placed in the drying rooms ; and when dry 
it is, if not sized before, dipped in a mixture 
of size and alum After being dtied, 
wirted, and pleased, it is made up into 
qniies Paper Is distinguished, as to Its use, 
into w riling paper, drawing paper, cart ridgo 
paper, copy, chancery , &c . ; as to Us size, 
into foolscap, post, crown, demy, medium, 
royal, imperial, Ac. Some of these terms, 
thus foolscap, are due to the water markB 
formerly used by manufacturers as a means 
of distinguishing their paper from that of 
others "Water marks prevent frauds with 
regard to bank notes, &c.; and they have 
sometimes, in courts of law, been the 
means of detecting forgeries of documents 
pretended to lie of an earlJcrdate than what 
was evinced by the water mark in the paper. 
Paper is made cither by hand or by ma- 
chinery; and perhaps none of the useful 
arts have received more attention in order 
to bring them to perfection than the pa- 
per manufacture. In whiteness, fineness, 
and firmness, the paper made in England > 
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creels .ill others; the French manufac- be c ip ible of being furred into almost ni.y 
tnre some of a very line quality , the sh »pe Tca-tr.»\s, snuff-boxes, &r„ sue 
It illann unci Germans are noted mote for manufactured from ll , and, after being 
the durability of tlieii paper than for its varnished, are often exquisitely ornamented 
fineness The demand fot paper is so with figures, landscapes, gilding, Sir Papier 
enormous that re< nurse is had, of necessity , mticht is rendered, to a great ox tent., water- 
to machinery, which H of ,1 most ingenious proof by mixing sulphate of iron, lime, 
description Frame claims, and perhaps glue, or white of egg, wit h the pulp; and 
i with justn e, the honour of Its first, inven- nlmosr fire-proof, hy hoiax and phosphate 
tion, hut almost every good automatic paper of sod i I 

i mechanism at present mounted in France, PAI’IL'IO (Lat ), hi Entomology, a genus 
i Germany, Belgium, Italy, ilussia, Sweden, of butterflies of which there is only one re- | 
I and the* United States, has elf her been made present at ive in this country, the swallow- ' 
] \n Great Britain, and exported to those tailed butterfly, tin* Papxlw Mnrhaon It is 
countries, or has been constructed in them coloured \i How and hlack, and makes its 
upon the English models Many and various appearance in May and June The rater- 
il have been the )mpro\ einents introduced, pillar feeds on funnel and carrot, and is of 
I | till at. length the art lias so completely a green colour with lilac k cross hands. 

I | triumphed over cvcrv difficulty that aeon- PAPILIONA'OEOFS (s imp dertv,), in B<»- 
1 tlnuouH stream of fluid pulp is now passed tanv, an epithet for the corolla of plants 
' round the eylmdeiB with unerring precl- whi< li hear some resemblance in shape to a 
j sion, and not only made into paper, hut butterfly, such as that of the pea, The pu- 
nctually dries], presses! smooth, ami every pilmnareoua corolla is usually five-petal led, i 
I separate sheet rut round the edges, in the having nn upper spi ending petal called 1 
1 In tef spare of a very few minutes the banner or standard, two side petals 


FVFER-MONKY, or PATER CFIF- 
| RENCY, liank notes or hills issued on tlie 
i c i (slit of government, and circulated as the 
representative of c )in. In a more rxten- 
m\ e sense, these terms may denote all kinds 
of notes and hills of exchange 

PATER-MF l/BERRY, a Japanese tree, 
haidv enough to grow to Hie open air in 
England. It is the Jtroinutnvetia papyri fern 
of botanists, nat. ord Morarnr The Inner 
hark of the young shoots is separated by 
maceration in water, and after having been 
beaten into a pulp, some of this Is spread 
in sufficient quantity over a smalltray with 
a slightly raised rim. Thus a sheet of pa- 
[ per is prepared by the Japanese, which is 
i made ready for use by being dried in the 
I sun 

I PATTER LINGK (linen paper Fr ), a 
i kind of paper made to resemble damask and 
j other linen so ingeniously, that it is tmpns- 
I siblc, without c .'ireful examination, to detect 
the difTerem e Even to the touch, articles 
i made from the papisr linge arc very modi 
like linen ; and they can he used for even 
purpose to which linen is applicable, with 
the exception, of course, of those in which 
strength and durability are required, and 
of those In which It is necessary to subject 
the material to the action of water or mois- 
ture. 

| PA'PIER MA'CHE (chewed paper Fr), 

I the composition of which superior ten-ti ays, 
i snuff-boxes, and many other light and elc- 
! gant articles, as well as a variety of toys, 
Jtc, are manufactured. It is made of ent- 
, tings of white or brown paper, boiled in 
' water, and beaten until they an 1 reduced toa 
pulp, and then boiled in a solution of gum- 
; arable, or of size, to give consistency to the 
I jmip, which is afterwards formed into dif- 
| ferent shapes, by pressing it, into oiled 
, moulds. When dry, it is coated with a 
mixture of size and Iaxnp-blae.k, and after- 
wards varnished. Another article, some- 
, times known by this name, consists of 
sheets of paper glued and powerfully prese- 
1 cd together, bo as, when dry, to possess the 
j hardness of hoard, and yet, while moist, to 


called te/m/s or aUr, and two lower petals , 
frequently united and forming the keel or 
c tirnm I 

PAPII/I.E i Lat.), the nipples of the 
breast Also, the terminations of the | 
nerves in tli.it form which constitutes the , 
sense of feeling in the true skin, and of ll 
taste. Thev are prominent on the palm.it ! 
surface of tin lingers and plantar surfaie I 
of tiie toes, whore thev ate arrmged along 
curved lines, in double rows Also, an\ 
small nipple-like prominences. 

PAPIL'LOHE (papilla, the nipple: Lat ), in 
Tiotanv, covered with fleshy dots or points, 
or wit h soft tubercles. 

PATIKT ( papa, the pope Lai ), one that 
adheres to the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the t hurt li of Rome ; a Roman Catholic 
PA 1*1*008', the name given toa young 
child bv the natives of New England 
PAP'PITS (Lat ; from i appo i, (fr i. In Bo- 
tajiv, a sort of feathery or hairy crown with 
wlpch many seeds, especially those of com- 
posite plants, are furnished, and which aids 
in tlicir dissemination Btrurtually the 
pappus is the limb of the calyx, elongate 
and divided. 

PAP'UL08K (papula, a pimple: Lat), in 
Botany, an epithet for a leaf, Sir , covered 
with vesicular points or with small blisters 
PA P Y ItOG'RA PHY ( papnron , papyrus, 
and graph?, a writing Or ), a lately-invented 
art, which consists m taking impressions 
from a kind of pasteboard covered with a 
calcareous substance Hailed lithographic 
paper), in the same manner as from stones 
in the process of lithography. 

l’APY'RUS (Lat , from pnpnros: Or), a, 
sedge-1 iko plant, the Papyri tx avtiguorum of 
botanists (nat. ord. Oj/peracece), famous for 
having furnished the ancients with a mate- 
rial for writing upon. Informer times it 
grew abundantly in the marshy ground of 
the Nile Delta, where It Is now almost ex 
tiuct, and also near Syracuse, where it Is 
still plentiful. Its roots are tortuous, and 
In thicknessabout four or five Inches; its 
stem, which is triangular and tapering, 
rises to the height of ten feet, and is term!" 
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1 I tinted by a number of wide spreading tovv- 
1 I ering Bplkes, surrounded with an invo- 
j lurie composed of eight large sword-shajied 
| leaves. Other species of cyperaceous plants, 
' 1 railed hv the general name of I’apym ■>, 
I j were, and are, used extensively In Tfigy pt for 
i I other purposes The Inhabitants of the 
1 countries where thev grow, even to this 
I I day, manufacture them into sail-cloth, cord- 
1 *ig#>, and sometimes wearing apparel Moats 

| are made by weaving (he stem-* c ompactlv 
i I together, and covering tin hi externally 
j with a resinous suh->t iik e, t.» jire\ent tin 
l idnilsslon of w'atcr The papvi us was pre- 
pared for u-i tiv cutting the interior of the 
stalks, after tho rind had been removed, 
into tliln slices In the direction of then 
i | length , laying these, m su< t esslon, on a tl.it 
' I board , placing similar she i s over them, at 
right angles, cementing their surfaces 
together hy a glue, subjecting them to pres- 
I mire, and drying The si/e of the sheet was 
j v,u*.ible in length, to any desired extent 
j This nutuial, m pliahltity, dnrahilitj, and 
j cheapness, exceeded every other cmjiloxed 
! hv the ancients as we employ paper, the 
skins of the loni.ms, the linen of the Ho- 
mans, themtton stuff amt palm-leaves of 
the Indians, and the parchment of MvsU 
Alanvof the pam ri still existing exhibit a 
meat diffciemein text me ; they an- fragile, 
and dintcult. to nmol till exposed to sti.im 
or the damp of i moist (Innate Thev aie 
t hielly found m Egypt and llemilaneum 
Hut as xet no woi k of any value has het n 
discovered In them, though tin it dei ipln r- 
uig lias ( ost iinnh trouble and ingenuity 
l'ip\ rus was in general use until the end of 
i the 7th century, after w huh It was gtadu- 
allv superseded hy parchment and piper 
I We possess p ipvrl written mote than 2000 
i \ ears before the Christian i la 

PAH (equal. Lat », in Commeice, a term 
applied to any two things equal in value In 
money matters, it Indicates the equality of 
one kind of money or property with an- 
* i her Thus, when loo l stock is worth ex- 
n tly 100/ specie, the stock Is said to he at 
,>ar; that is, the purchaser is lequired to 
b i v e ueithei mot e nor less of the commodity 
| with which he pints, than the nominal 
equivalent of that which he irqulres 'Huts, 

1 too, the par of exchange is the value of 
i money In one pi ice equal to a given sum in 
I another. In the exchange of money wiMi 
1 foreign countries, the person to whom a hill 
, is payable is supposed to receive exactly the 
I same amount as was paid to the drawer hv 
I the remitter; but this is nofmvavs the case 
| with respect to the Intilnsic value of the 
coins of different countries, w hn h Is owing 
to the fluctuation m tho rates of exchange 
among the seven ill counti tes and great tia- 
I I (brig cities. In tine, lulls of exchange, stocks, 

! Am , mo at par when tliev sell for their 
I nominal value; abore par w lien they sell for 
i moi e . and below par when 1 hey sell for less 
PA'HA, a Turkish coin, very small and 
thin Ills of copper and silver, and is the 
fortieth pait of a Tutkish piautei. It is 
vvoith rattier loss than a halfpenny. 

PA It' ABLE ( put abate , from pamballa, I 
set side by side— that is, eompaie: Or), a 
fable or allegorical representation of feome- 


thlng real or apparent in life or nature, 
fiom which a moral is drawn for instruc- 
tion 

PARAB'OLA (same, because its axis is 
para lie 1 to tho Bide of the cone), in Conic 
Sections, a curve produced by cutting a 
cone by a plane parallel to one of its sides 
The peculiar property of the Apollonian pa 
rabola is, that each point in it is at the 
same distant e from ltH focus as from a line 
ti rtned the tinea dnectnr, which oerpendi- 
cularly intersects the axis — a line passing 
through the focus There are other kinds 
nf curve which an* termed parabolas Then 
t ct i rally, project lies ilt scribe the Apollonian 

parabola 

PAUABOLMC AS') MPTOTE, a paraboln 
line approaching to a curve, so that thev 
never meet ; jet, l»y producing both uidetl , 
nifely, their distance from each other be 1 
comes less than any given line. 

PAH A BOJ/IO CO^OII), a solid generated 
by the revolution of a parabola about n» 
an s Its contents are equal to half those ! 
of a circiimsc rilied cylinder, and ouce and i ! 
half those of a cone having the same bast , 
and altitude 

PARABOL'IO Hl’IN'DLE, a solid forim d 
to the revolution of a par.ihola about Ms 
l>a *>(*, or double ordinate 
PAHA BOI/IPORM, having the foj in of a 
parabola I 

PAHAB'OLISM ( paiaballo , I comjiare one 
Hung with anothet Or), in Algobra, tin* i 
division of then rms of an equation bv a i 
known cjuantltv ttiat is involved or multi 
jilted in the llrst tenu 
PAltA IPO LOU) t parabolf, a jmrabola ; and 
ado*, fonn. Or ), in cieometrv, a parabola 
of a higher order — -Also, anothc r term fur 
the patabalic conoid I 

PAUACEL'SI A NS, the followers of Paia- 
celsus, who, It is pioliahle, yvas the most 
celebrated quack that ever existed Hi- 
svstem of medicine successfully opposed 
those* of H Hipocrates and Aristotle. He 
mingled cabalistic speculations and his pe- 
culiar notions of theology with medic il 
and i heimcal knowledge lie died in 15-11, 
but Ills followers exctclscd considerable in 
flueiicc over medicine, plivsics, and mysti 
cal science in Germany, foi mote than a 
eentmj after | 

PAK ACENTRIC MOTION (para, along 1 
side «d, and hcvtron, the centre* Or), in j 
A-iionomj, denotes the rate at which *i 
pi met ippio uhes neater to, or recede- I 
fioin, the sun or centre of attraction I 

PAKAOII'ROXISiM (para, past ; and ctno- ' 
mis, time • Or.), an enor In Chronology, bv 
which an event is i elated as having hap- 1 
jienid at a later pei md than Its true date. 

PAR'ACHUTK (para, against: Oi ; and i 
chute , a fall: Ft ),in Aerostation, a maehmo 
in the form of a large umbrella, intended 
to enable a person to descend from a bal- 
loon While attached to the loyvei end of 
the balloon, It Is closed, but It expands 
itself immediately when beginning to cle- ' 
seend, on being liberated irmn that ma- 
chine. Us violent oscillations greatly en- 
cbnigei Mu* safety of the aeionatit , and It i 
was supposed that these might, lie prevent- 1 
id by using a jurat hute m the form of ail 
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! inverted, umbrella, with an aperture in Hit* display that exquisite beaut) ami that 
I centre; hut when the experiment was tried, marvellous development of plumage calcu- 
I the hoop broke, the parachute collapsed, lilted to excite admiration ami astonish- 
iiml the unfortunate experimentalist was nient among the most chili/ed and most 
killed liitellec tual races of men A feather Is 

P A R 'A PLET K {pat aklfto *, from parah ah o, itself a wonderful ami beautiful tiling A 
I call toald (ft >, tlie Comforter, a teim aji- biid clothed with feathers Is almost i.eces- 
1 plied in the sailed volume to the Jlolj sml) a beautiful treat tire IIow much, 

1 Spirit in the earl) times of the tliuiih, then, must we wonder at and admire the 
the opinion was not uncommon, that OlirisL mndith ition of simple feathers into the 
was to send the promised Paratlele <orpo- ligul polished wax ) nbbous whuh ndoin 
i 1 mill) , and hem e several impost ois, Simon om sp« ci« s, the miss uf mrj plumes on 
j Magus, Manes, Montanus, and other-, pre- another, tin tolls md whes of a tiilrd, or 
i 1 tended to be this expected Comfort ii the golden buds boim upon mix stems tliat 

j, P All ACROSTIC (para, alongside of, spmig lrom the tail of a fouith , wlnlo 
! ahros, i lie outermost , and stichos, a line: gems and polished no tals ran alone com- 
, Or ), a poetical composition in which it Ib pare wmIIi the l mt<- that adoi ii i he mc'iiHt of 
necessary that the first \ eme should contain txxo others, and the immense 1) developed 
I in order all the letters w ith whnntlie sue- shoulder plumes of a sex « nth. 

) ceedtng verses commence . PAR'APOA t/WMidu/ns, contrary to 

PAR'AOKiM (paiadaoma, fnun paiadei- opinion Hi), in Pliilosopln , a tenet or 
j hnumi, I hold up to view Or >, to Cram- piopnsuiou seemmglj absurd, or contrary ■ 
mar, an evimple of a veih conjugated in to m eu ed opinion, xet mu In fact | 

1 the several moods, tenses, and persons PAR'AFFINE (pattern, little , and ajffliim, , 

I PAlt'ARIKE {parallel n»i th ; from /an- i connected with Lot — on account of its | 
<7r s lleh ), a region of supreme felictt) , i weak nfllnities), In Chemtstiv, one* of the 1 > 

getieiallx meaning the garden ol Eden ! pioducts obtained bx the destine rive dis- . | 

When Christians use 1 the wm d, they mein t illation of coal, peti oleum, Ac It is a soft || 
tlmt celest 1 1 ) paradise, or place of putt ..ml I white substance without t isle i»r sim II, j 
lellnetl delight, in xvluch the souls of the [ t mu posed of c ubon mil hxdiogen It Ii is 
hlc ssed enpn exc*rlasttiig happiness | n sp«*« i!lc graxitx of about 87, and its nu It- j 

PA R'A DISK, Bmns of, a tribe of birds mg point is about IRS’, i- not decomposid i 1 

belonging to tiie conirosli.il group of the In distillation, burns xxith a clear wlnte 

Pawrea, the same group to which the flame without smoke oi it siduiim, and dor s 1 

crows md line lies belong They ext lu- not slain papt i It eitssolxes easily m 

sixely Inhabit the Ishincl of Ixexv (iuinea, warm fat oils , al*o in cold essential oils, | 
I and some* adjacent islets About thirteen and in ether, bill n irsists tin* action of 
, species ate known, all remai kalde for the < iiloi ine, strong ac ids, ami caustic alkalis 
| gi eat beaut) of the plumage It was at one Tills suhstam e is maiiiifac t tired into rau- 

j time ge nerallv believed that thex had no dies Par.tlllne oil Is Iherer tided pioduct | 

it gs (the people who sold their skins to the of 'lie distillation of Intiimmous coal at a u 

trailers alwajs remo\ ing the logs), that low tempeiatuie It is xtiy fluid, lias a j 

I they spent their lives on the wing, feeding pile* jellow coloiit, and is lighter than | 

j upon dew, ami that the female's Jaid then w.itei It has come into extensile* use for 1 

eggs in a cavity on the hacks of the males, llliimiu itmg pm poses Solid paraffine can ! 

1 where they were hatched Exon now such i»e obtained fioin ii bj Die* npjilicatlon of 

Is the rarity of some species, and the inae- cold and pt< smiic 
I oessiMlify of the places wheie all r**sitlc, PARAGO'GK i pataqogi, from parttqo, I 1 
j that little is known of their habits, fipeci- move be side <7i ), a flguic in Grammar, by 
l mens of one or two species have been wliie li the addition of ii letter or syllable is 
■ brought alive to England, but they are be- made to tlie end of a word. It mused in ! 
, coining ever) day more laie in tlieirnatixe forming tlie climlmitixes of most lan- , 
woods That persexenng tnweller and guages 
I naturalist, Mr. Wallace, made five voyages I’AR'AGON (para, past; and agfln, a eon- 
j to different parts of tlie distiict they inha- test Hr.), a model b> way of distinction, i 
, bit, eac h occupying in its jirc’paration and implying superior excellence or perfection; 

| execution the largc*r j>«rt of a year, a*id yet as, a paragon ot beauty or eloquence I 

i he only ol»t mned spec linens of five species. PAR'AGRAM (pa ragi annua, fiom para - | 

Nature seems, lie sajs, to have taken every guipho, 1 compare h) writing alongside of: 

] precaution that these her choicest trea- Or) a phi) upon winds Hem «■ purugram- j 

I Bures may not lose value by being too tnafwt, an appellation for a punstei. 

| easily obtained. First we Mud an open, har- PAR'AGRAIMI (paragutphP, a thing writ- j 
, hourless, in hospitable coast, ex posed to the ten beside Or on account of the murk I 
full swell of tlie Pacific Ocean, next a Used in referring to a paiagrapli), anx seo 

1 rugged and mountainous country covered tlon or portion of a writing which relates ! 

! with dense forests, offci ing In Its swamps to a particular point, whether consisting of j 

and precipices and serrated ridges an al- one sentence or many Paragraphs are ge- I 

i most impassable barrier to the central nerally distinguished by a break in tlie lines; | 

regions; and lastly a ra*e of the most when a huge quuntlt) of matter Is intended I 

savage and ruthless character, in tlie very to he compressed Into a small space, thex I 

1 lowest stage of civilization In such a ma> be separated by a dash, tints A I 

, country, anil among such a people, are pa i a graph Is also sometimes marked by a il ' 

found these wonderful productions of na- PAR ALE I POM 'ENA (things to he omit- I 

I ture. In those trackless wild- do they ted . Or), in matters of Literature, denotes 
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I ' a supplement of t lungs omitted In a pn » c d- 
! lug edition of an\ woik Tile I wo books of 
the Old Testament, tailed by us, after St 
Jerome, the Chiotilcles, art? hIho termed 
l'arnleipnmeiia 

P \ RA LE! P'ST's (paralelp* is, a pa-sing 
ovu (it ), a figure m Rhctonc, bv won li 
tin 4 rtpftker pictends to pass bywhu at 
the same time Ik m alii m« nti ins 

PAIPALLAX (pai uiliu is, troin pm ultimo, 
I pro aside fir’; ), in Astitmonii , a t li iiift of 
place or aspic t Diurnal Pauyllax. 
tin* ditr< rente between the plaei- *>f mj 
nlestiil objc cl s a- see n tiom the sinlnt 
and from tin teiitte of the eai th at the 

same instant annual Pahallyy. i 

change In the apparent place of a In a\< id\ 
bod v, caused by it« bring viewed from the 
earth In dlllerent parts of Its orbit The 
annual parallax of the planets is loiisnlir- 
alde, but that of the fixed stai s h is, till \i ly 
ice entli, bom < onsidered a s nllogethc i lin- 
peri eptiblp. Thelatlei has, lioweter, been 
detected in a few Instance's hi the distance 
between two stars being found to \aij at 
dltfeieut periods of tiie } ear. When the 
jut ell i\ of a celestial bodv is deiermlned, 
its distance can be a»t et taint'd The dis- 
tance of the star Known to astronomeisas 
a centum i, having a pirdlix of about one 
»ei oml, h is bec'ii calc ul etc d at twentv bil- 
lions ol miles, 1 1 1 ro iu;li wliic h its light will 
tiavel to us I i ijvtaib Diuinal p trill i\ 
Int leases the /mnth ilN imc 1 of a < 1 1* — 
till both, bj deqne-mg it In the* vet tic al 
c in le II it is on the me lulian, « *nl> it- do- 
c linatic n i-atfe c led , if not on the' mejicli iti, 
both declinition mil right a-i cumuii ati al- 

teied Pa iia 1iLa\, in la vc limit, denote'*. 

the .untie < oniawic d oc tween the line of the 
true ami i hat <>f the ippuenl levil 

I’A R'ALLKL (jhttulUlu's, Iioiii putn, b* - 
, side , mil allclot s, one another tit ), in (»c o- 
i metij, an appellation given to line- and 
1 plant's evervvvhire ei|iildi-iant ftoin each 

! other. The woid puiullcl is also olten 

1 u-ed nietaphoiu all> to duioie the con- 
1 t'nued compansoii of two objects, pm- 
I 'eiilailj in In st oi v Thus, we speik 

|, ol thawing an historical parallel netween 
' i aees, countries, oi men — Pauallkl 
I OF ALTITUDIC, In Geogiaphv, a small 
! 1 curia of the Kplieie pat alh 1 to the horizon: 

! 1 called also an almtu antnr Pauallkl 

I CIU0LK8, or circles of latitude, me small 
| clrc les of theHi»here, conceived to We drawn 
through all the points of the im ridian, com- 
mencing from the eiiuatoi . to which they 
are parallel, and tei mlnating w it h the poles. 
Tlic'i are called p'u allels of latitude, hoc a use 
all places lj ing under the same p italic! have 

the same latitude Pauallkl of Rk- 

olin ation, I n Astioiionn.a small elide ot 
the celestial sphere paiallel to the equ dor. 

Pauallkl Links, Iii sieges, aie ihose 

trenches which generally run parallel wtih 
the outlines of the fortress They serve .is 
places for e oncontrutitig the fences to be 
directed against the fortress, and art* usual- 
ly three feet deep, from nine to twelve left 
wide, and of a length adapted to tin cir- 
cumstances of the case- — P auallkl Mo- 
tion, a name* given to various » ontnvaiie os 
eoiisisiing oi jointed combinations of lmk- 
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work, for guiding pans of machines that j 
have a back and Toward motion, such as , 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine, with a ; 
view' to get rid of the friction hi tending H 
straight guides One* of the* c oiitriv anci s I, 
that hive given celebrity to the mine of - 
Jame - Wat I ww- a p.ir.ilb'l mot um.wliic li bow 
ever was only appiovnuate, imtexact - 1 ' a It- , 
ALLI- L I'assac.i saiesuc M pa— ages ina book , 

I as ague ill iii!p>o i a-, foi nistaiic e, c • 1 1 nn 
p issage- in the Table* Paualli lPlam< S , 
arc such plane - ’is ba\ ♦ all tin pcipemlieu- li 
bus diawn betwixt fhOlll equal to c i< h 
; cither - P vuaiI.pl Jivvs, in optic-, »e , 

' l hose which hup at an rqutl (list nice 
while pa--:ug toon tli»’ v i -l ! » le* obit i t to , 
tin eve 1 , wine ills sitppo-c d ro be infinitely 

liemolc fioiii the' object I’auai.I Kl, 

j II u LI U, a iiiathemal u il ltistiuimnt emi- 
1 pistil g of two equal rule t o, si* (oiimctcd 1 
| togethei b\ cm— li, ii- and uiov e ible joinrs 
that ]>atal]c 1 line's mix the t« by be 1 dr iwu at , 

1 anv tcquired distune limn eich otlni, 
i within the' limits thiotigh which tluv cm 

! In opened I'auali.li, Sailimj, in X cv i- 

gittoti, the sailing mi or under a j u die I 
of latitude, oi p.uahel to I lit* eqmlm - 
Paualli l Rpui ut , in A-trmxem, the 
sil nation of tin -plit*u* when tin cqmior 
(omcitles with the hoii/on, and the poles 
with the zeniih and liadtt 'I he -plier. 
would have thi- appeu mu* to a spe ct it <r 
plicidat the pol* - , to Imu the star would 
neither li-enoi s t, but would move ton- 
stmillv m nrc li s j. uilicl t<i il.t hori»m and 
tin -nil would tis< i ill -c t <mi\ imu tjtar. 

Pa R'ALLELLsM i pm i.We/im.ii eomp.t!- 
uig ol paialhls (it loK'iiu Eauih’s Vxts, 

In Astiemonij, the situation of the eai ill's 
axis m its piogie-s thiough Its oi bit. 1 m- , 
sue h, that if thi- ivis i- p itallel to a gm n 
liui in any one po-hioii. It will be p u 1 1 It 1 
to tiiesameJine in any otiiei position 'Una 1 
patallelistn is tbe lesult ot l lie earth’s dmi- ; 
bie motion, vi/, round the sun and round u- ; 
own axis, or of Its annit il and diurn ii mo I 
t Ion. and we owe to it t hi* \ u lssit udes of -e i 
Boris and the ineguaiilj of ci ij and nigiit , 
PARALLLL'OGRAM {parallHogramwo* 
from parallflos, parallel ; and grannnC, a 
line* Gr), in (leoinctrj, a plane flguu? 
bounded by four rigliL lines, of which eac h 
opposite pair ate l aiallel and equ il to one 
niiotlier — In common use, tins word is 
applied t * qu.idiU.itc lal figures of agrc*ater 
length than hieadth 

1*A It A LLKLOPP PE D ( put allclop , pMo 
Fr. ; fimn paialltlos, parallel Or ), In Gee>- 
metij, a regular solid comprelieuclecl with- . 
in six parallelograms, the opposite ones of 
which are similar, parallel, and equal to ' 
cadi cither; or it is a prism whose base is a 
parallelogram. \ 

PARAI/OGISM (pai alogt^mos, from pant- . 1 
loyizminn , I reckon wrong. Or), in Logu |! 
and Rhetoric, a reason ing false in i>oint of | 
form -that Is, in winch a conclusion is | 
dtavvn from piemises which do not log! 
cully wAnant it. It is the opposite to a ■ 
syllogism. | 

PARM/Y8IS {parul itsis , from paralao, I 1 1 
relax (Ji.) [See Palsy ] 1 1 

PARAMAGNETIC (para, beside Or), an | 
epithet nppln d to tlio-e bodies which when | 
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I j placed between tbe poles of a magnet tend 
I > to pass bmlilv from weaker to stronger lines 
j of foice, and if the bodies are elongated 
' l hey set along the lines of force, whilst 
I those that are diamagnetic set across them. 

! PARAMETER < parametreo , I measure 
■ with : Oi ), in Conic Sections, a constant 
line, otherwise called the tutus rntum In 
' the p irahola, It is a third proportion il to 
, tlioahsc iss and its toi responding ordinate 
In tho ellipse and liyi»«*i hola, the paiametei 
1 of a diainetei is a third proportional to 

that diameter and its conjugate The 

j trim also denotes the euiislant quantity 
I wlm h enters Into the equation of a curve 
i ! PAR , AMOlTNT(f'V.).in L iw, the supremo 
lord of the fee. Lords of those inanois 
1 that have other manors under them aio 
staled loi ds-paramount ; and the kutg, who 
in law, is chief lord of all the lands 111 
England, is thus the lord-paramount. 

PAK'ANYAIPH (partiniMa/i/mn, trom para, 

1 1 beside , and numphi, the bride • Or ), among 
i the ancients, the person who waited on the 
j bridegroom and dire< ted the nuptial solem- 
i j nities. As the paravgmph officiated only 
i j on tho pait of the bridegroom, a woman 
; | tailed prunaba officiated on the part of 

| the bride. In Poetrv, the term para- 

, vumph is still occasionally used for the 
j Inuleman. 

PAlt'APEGM ( parapfgma , from parapp- 
pit arm, I fix beside Or.), in Classic An- 
tiquity, signified a brazen tablet fixed to a 
pillar, on whuh laws and proclamations 
w ei e engraved Also, a tablet set in a pub- 
lic plate, eon tabling an account of the 
rising and setting of the stars, eclipses, 
seasons, Ac 

l’AIt'APET i parapetto , a breastwork 
Ital), in Fortilication, a wall, rampart, or 
elevation of earth, for sueenmg soldiers 
, fi om an enemy’s shot. It means, literally, 
a wall breast high 

PAR'APll (para, alongside of , and apto, 
1 touch : Or ), In Diplomatics, the nourish 
of a pen at the conclusion of a signature 
In the middle ages, it formed a rude provi- 
sion against forgciy, soinewh.it like the 
| flourishes, Ac., engraved tm the bank-note, 
i Tiie paraph is still usual in Spain 
] PARAPHERNALIA (para, beside; and 
pkernP, a dower . Or.), In Law, the goods 
vv lildi a wife brings with her at her mar- 
| riage, or which she possesses beyond her 
, dower or jointure, and which remain at her 
disposal after her hush aid’s death Tliev 
consist piinclpally of apparel, jewel**, and 
i personal ornaments suited to her degree. 

I Korean the husband bequeath such, though, 
I during his life, he has power to dispose of 
them 

PAlt'APHRASE (paraphra^m, from para- 
! phrazo , 1 say the same thing in other words: 

Or), an explanation of some text oi pas- 
, sage In an author, in termB more clear and 
i ample than in the original. Ho who per- 
| forma this la termed a paraphrast. A free 
| translation is aometiinea, though impro- 
i perly, termed a paraphrase. 

, PARA PUltENl "118 (Or,: from para, be- 
aide ; ami phrln, the midriff : Or ), in Medi- 
I cine, an inflammation of the diaphragm 
1 j PARAPHROS'YNE (paraphroeunP, from 



pamphron, wandering from reason: Or), a 
term used by medical writers to express a ; 
temporary delirium or alienation of mind ! 
In fevers, or from whatever cause. ! 

PAHAPLE'GIA (i stioke on one side: 
Or), in Medicine, the loss of sensation and 
voluntary motion In the lower pait of the 
hoilv, in consequent o of destructive disease 
iuormiutv to a p u t of the spinal cord j 

PAR'ASAjNC (paraxtni/Pe ’ Or, from | 
phai^auo /V/s ), a Pei Man measure of i 
length, vatytug in different ages and in 
diilereut plices, fiom tnirty to Aft} stadia 1 
or furlongs 

PAIIASCK'NIUM {parashPma, tiompara, 
beside , and sLP up, a st ene : Or ), In the Gi e- 
t tan ami Roman the it res, the side entrances [ 
to the stage, the side scenes 1 

PA RASl’K'VE (pai aikcaP, a getting ready , 
Or), a wind signifying preparation, applied j 
to the sixth day ot the Jewish week, ' 
or Frida), because, not being allowed to ] 
prepare their food ou the sabbath-day, they 1 
provided and prepaicd It on the day prt- ; 
\mus ll is list'd to express Good Fndait, 1 
betauae that day was the parusceve of the . 
passover. 

PARASELK'NE (para, beside; and «.c- 1 
Uni, the moon . Oi ), a mock-moon or phe- 
nomenon In the form of a luminous ring en- 1 i 
t ompasslng or adjacent to the moon. Some- 
times it consists of one, two, or more bright , 
spots, healing considerable leseinblancc to 
the moon The paraselenes aie formed 
after the same manner us the parhelia, or 
mock-suns. 

PAR'ASITES (parantos, from parasxtro, 

I eat with: Or.), among the Greeks, weie 
an order of priests, or at least ministers of 
the gods, resembling the Kpulonee at Ronn 
Their business was to collet t ind take care 
of the sat ted corn destined for the servo e 
of Hit' temph sand the gmls, to see that 
Mid Hites welt* dull perfoimed, and that no 
one w tthheld the flint finds, Ac , Horn the 
deities Incveiy v ill ige of tin* Athenians, 
terl. un Pants, ti in honour oi Hercules, 
were maintained at I he public charge ; hut 
to ease the i omnion wealth of this burden, 
the magist tales at last onllged some of tho 
richer citizens to take them to their own 
tables, and entertain them at their indi- 
vidual expense , hence tho word paramte, 
used by the ancients in a Hense very similar 
to that in which it is understood by out- 
selves Those termed parasites were sup- 
posed to be eltliei poor confidential friends, 
or guests who were expected to pay for 
their entertainment by the amusement they 
affoi tied, and which sometimes degenerated 
into buffoonery, and even the grossest flat- 
tery In Zoology, animals which reside 

in or upon oilier animals, deriving nourish- 
ment ironi their bodies 

PARASIT'IOAL PLANTS ( paraf.it/ km,, 
like a parasite: Or .), in Hotany, such plants 
as grow upon other plants, and receive their 
nourishment from them. Of this class are 
the mistletoe, broom-rape, ami aiming 
exotics, the gigantic Jtajjletna. They have 
no proper roots The lenn is often applied 
also to mosses, Ac , growing on the bark of 
trees, but deriving their food from the all 
by means of their own rootB. 
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PAIIASTRBM'MA (jiarastrejtho, I twist | on the skliiB of animals in Divid’s time, 
from its proper place: GY), In Medicine, a and lltrodotus relates that the loiihius, 
convulsive distortion of the mouth, 01 any ! fiom the earliest period, wiote upon goat 
part of the face [and sheep-skin, from winch the air had 

PAllATAX'IK {Or., from partitas *! », I .11- , l»een purely temped off It. was used by ■ 
range side bj side), lu (ir.imiuar.tlie ai lung - 1 Eiunenes, king of Pei gaums, ~ >0 no lie 
lug of propositions, one after anolhci, .is could not obtain enough papyius for the { 
they jiresent themselves to the mind, with- [ binary he was c stablislung, and employed 1 
nut consideration of their dependeme on 1 it as a substitute — wheme pa gamma, it s 1 
each other; it is ojiposed to ti/vtax Lifin name In the b< ginning of tlio 8 th I 

PAKATII'ESLS (a putting beside Oi ), a j century, it had entirely supei sided pap} tuh 1 
term used by some gramniaiiaus loi appo- and all the public documents, under Charh - , 

sition, or the placing of two 01 more nouns niagne, were written upon it Veoi-- j 

in the s one case Itahj.k Parchment, a tough and duiahle 1 

PAUAVA'IL (par, by , and aratl, pi edit p ijier possessing many of the qualities 1 l 
Fr . — because it was he who was supposed i purclmien t, prepared l»j Itnmersingoidinai \ 
to make profit from the land), in Feudal j unsized paper for a short time in strong 1 
Law, the lowest tenant holding undei a . sulphuiir acid, and then washing it free oi , 
mediate lord, as distinguished fiom a I e\ « 1 y trace of the ac id 

tenant in captte, who holds immediate ly of PARI) ( pardus* Lat), the Icopaid or 1 
the king I panther * A soldier bearded like the paid’ i 

PAR'BUCKLK, in Naval Language, the j - Siiakkpkrk 
rolling of a cask, or any cylindrical body, ‘ PWIEUOR'IU ( parigunkos , soothing. | 

hv means of ropes which, having becui fast- GY), that which assuages pain. Park | 

rued where the cask, At , is to go, an hud • conic Enixitt, a camphorated tincture of 
along the ground, then over the ends ot . ojmun, flavoured with oil of aniseed 
the cask, and hack to where llu*} stall' PAREM'BOLK (GY, fiom jmiemballo, ] 
iiom j put in between), a llgme in ltlietoric, h\ 

PAUTLE (Lot , from parens, sj>armg), or 1 which a paiagtaph isinsi rted in the mulcllc 
the Fates, in the Heathen Mythology, I of a sentence*, tor the purpose of explana- 
three goddesses who were supposed to turn It is called also paremptost*, and it 
preside over thence lclents and c vents, and ma\ he cotistdcted a spe< ies of parenthe si-, 
to dettrmine the date* 01 period, of human which sec*. 

life They weit culled At ropos. Plot ho, and PARENOHY'M A(paiu, between ; theuvu , 
Lachesls, and are vanouslv repre-euted — anything effused . GY), tlio cellular tissue 
sometime s as spinning t lief bread c»f human of vegetables In which the cells aro rot 
life , 111 w'lucli employment Olotho held the* very elongate, nor veiy firmly adherent to 
distaff, Lac hosts turned the wheel, and eac h other. The pith of plant stems ami 
Atiopos cut the tli lead It has been su|>- the soft interior of leaves are examples of j 
posed that, until the August 111 age, when parenchyma. I 

(Reek and Roman mythology became PA'ltKNT (parens, from pario, I bring 1 
mingled, the* Romans had but one junta, fotili Lat), a term of leJatioushtp appli- 
w ho was equivalent to the goddes* A ha*, cable to those from whom we mum diatcly 
tin* ttiird of the fates receive our being Parents, by the* .aw of 

PAll't’KNEIt, or ( 5 O-PAR' 0 ENKR ijhijn'i- the land, as well as by tin* law of nature, , 
vu-r Fr , from persona, a person . Imt — are bound to educate, neiii* tain, and defend 1 
bee ause all of them form, as it weie, but one 1 their chlldieii, over whom thev nave a 
individual), in Law, a Co-hetr, or one who I legal as well as a natural powei ir.oy like- 
ludds lands by descent from an ancesto? in 1 wise have inteiests 111 the profits of thiir 
common with otlieis The holding or oc- I children's labour, dui lug their nonage, 111 
ciipution of lands of luhei itauce by two 01 | case the children live with and are pi c>v ided 
more peisons, diffc*rs from joint tenant n, ' for by them; yet the parent has no interest 
which is created by dec cl or devise, w he 1 cm- i hi the leal or personal estate of a child, 
parcenary Is created by the descent of kinds : otherwise than as his guardian The laws 
fiom a common ancesLnr. No right of mu- relating to the mutual rights and diuies of 
vivoiship exists among co-parceners , but parents and children are a very important 
they may agree, or any 0110 may force the part of every code, and liaveavery intimate 
test, to make a partition. connection with the state of society and 

PAltOH'M ENT (jiurchcnnn • iY),tho skins wit b civil institutions. In aneient times, 
of sheep or goals, prepared in such a man- j when paternity was a great foundation of 
iicr ns to render them pinper for wriLing 1 civil authority, the parental rights were 
upon. Vellum is a similar pi eparaLion fiom much mote absolute than in modern, ex- 
the skiiiB of calves, kids, and lambs The tending, 111 some count) les, to the power 
parchment used for drums Is obtained of life and death, and continuing during 
irom che skill of asses, calves, and wolves; Mu* life of the two parties 
that for battledores from the skin of asses, PARENTHESIS ( 0 1 ,),from parentithtm 1, 

mul that foi sieves fiom the Bkln ot goats. I put 111 beside). In Rhetoric, a tiguie, by 
Pm climent is made by preparing the skins which a few* words aie inserted In a scu- 
ms if for tanning; shaving down and punnr- tenet* to explain somo portion of it. All 
mg 1 hem ; then stretching anil carefully kinds of paientheses mav he removed, 
dry ing them When intended for the book- without leiideimg the sentence grunumitl- 
huicler. It is sometimes dyed gieen with rally incorrect. The ancients placed In 
verdigiis The use of parchment is very parentheses many things which we put In 
ancient, the Hebrews had hooks written explanatory notes. 
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|l PAR'(J ASITE, in Mineralogy , a variety 

i of AcUnoltte, from Pargas, In Finland. 

I PA Ll'UKT, in Architecture, the plaster 
, formed of lime, hair, and cowdung, used in 

I coating a chimney. The use of e u thenwaie 
pipes in < ii i m neys renders thlMiuncccssar}, 
ai d is .l gieat improvement 

PARIIE'LION (pma, beside, and MUoh , 
tin sun (Jr ), m Astronomy, a mock sun, 
01 nu toot, having the appearance of the 
sun itself, and seen bv the side of that | 
lumin.irv P.irlu I id are sometimes double, 
soiiiel lines triple, and sometimes e\en 
more numerous , and they are always con- 
( nected with one another by awhile hoii- 
| t zontal eiule The} are formed by the 

I I retleitiou of the sun’s beams on n (loud 
I suitably situated, and are at counted foi 

, | by supposing an infinity of small pai tides 
| ' of ice floating in the air, which multiply 
I ' the image of the sun by refrai Lion or te- 
1 flection. Parhelia, which appear on the 
I same Hide of the circle with the tru< sun, 
j ami sometimes arc part of the cut le itself, 

! me tinted with prismatic colours , which is 
i never I he < use with those on tin* opposite 
j shl( , hem e ft is supposed that the foi liter 
! aie pioduced by lcfioction, the latte, t by 
| icfraction 

| PV'ltlVN MAR'BLE, a sort of white 
m uble, so (ailed from the island of l'aios, 
j win K it was ill St found Paiuav (bnto- 

I Ml’Mi. [Sec AUUMIKUAN MAHRI.bh 1 

PA'lll Alls, a degiaded triiie of Hindoos, 
who live h> themselves in the outskirts of 
towns, and, in the country, build their 
houses apart Irom tiie villages, oi rather 
. have villages of their own ; the} possess, 

1 atm rl\ speaking, no caste. Tin*} dare not, 
i in cities, pass through the streets when 
the Hiahmins live, nor enter a temple of 
the superior ca a tes They ar< piohihiied 
1 from all appioaih to anything puie, and 
. are doomed to pel form all kinds of mcmil 
| Wolk 

| l* UU'KTAL BONES ( pamtalis , pertain- 
mgto walls Lut), in Anatom}, two ari lied 
| hones situated on eac h side of tiie superior 
I j) ii t of the eianium They are tin ( ker above 
' til in below' , but are somewhat thinner, and 
ai the same time more equal and smooth, 
than the other hones of the cranium 111 
I new-horn mf infs the ottna parietal t a are 
' separated fnnn tiie middle of the divided 
! 1 es front ih h} a poll Ion of the eianium then 

i 1 uuossifled. Pariki’AL, in Botany, a tei m 

, applied to the placentas (the parts of an 
1 | ovary towlilcl; the seeds are attached ) when 
1 theygrow from the walls of the ovary. When 
I the placenta Is unconnected with the walls, 

! | It Is st> h d a free central placenta, hut this 
: seldom occurs 

PAlt IMP A It (even, odd: Lot), in An- 
1 tiqulty, a game of chance practised among 
the Greeks and Romans. It was identical 
1 1 with the game of ‘even or odd’ practised 
, by the bo>s of modern times. 

PAIIMS, Plaster ok, gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime, found in abundance near 
l( Paris The moisture having been expelled 
i by heat from gypsum or alabaster, and the 
j resulting substance giouud, it becomes 
planter gf Pant. This powder has the pro- 
perty, when a oertaln quantity of water is 


added to it, of becoming very rapidly solid, 
heat being evolved— a fact known to the 
ancients. If, during calcination, it be 
raised to a temperature which is too high, 
it will assume Hie characteis of anhydrite, . 
ami will not set on adding w.iier Plaster 
oi Paris Is used for iasis, ntucco work, 
and for mixing with lime to form a 
plaster which will harden quickly. Hot 
watei, or salt and water, hasten the set- 
ting of plaster of Paris, sue, beer, or 
wiiii* mixed with Lite waiei , iciaids it lour 
or live lumis 

PAR'lSH (paroi sue Fr , fi oiu parmkia, a 
neighbourhood Gr ), in England a district 
assigned to a < hurc h either from time im- 
memorial or b} act of parliament Some 
paiishes are, however, so large and popu- 
lous, that they contain one or more chapels 
of ease At first parish and diocese seem 
to have been synonymous, after waids the 
diocese was formed into sevc ral parishes 
England y\as dmded into paushes at 
least as earlv as 97i» Their boundancs i 
generally coincided yvith t host* of manors, ' 
for a manor seldom extended over mine | 
than one parish, though the latter might 1 
contain several manors Besides parishes, 1 
there an other places tenned evtra-paro- 
cluai, that is, not within the limits of any 
paiibli They weie foiineilv the she oi 
leligious houses, ot of castles, who-c 
owners would not pet mil au> intei ieience j 
yvith their rights There art* in England 1 
and Wales about 10,700 parishes, and ncai 1} 1 

2300 In Ireland I 

PARK. i pearruc • Sax.), a large quant it} of 
ground, enclosed and pnvllegcd for beasts I 
of thcclmbc To constitute a j>ark, thico I 
tilings are requlrcal a loyal giant or li- 1 
cense ,uik losuic b} pales, a wall, or a hedge, 
and beasts of c Ii ise, as deci, Jkc There j 
are parks m leputuLion , and not eiec ted hv | 
wan. nit At prcstiit, any c otisidcrahU* c x- | 
tent of pastuie and woodland sm rounding 
tin* eituiiti} lesideuceof a person oi tank, 
devoted to the purposes ot recreation, hut 
ciiiell} to l In* support ot a herd of deer, 
and sometimes of cat Lie and sheep, is culled 
a park. — Park also signifies a large net 
pluced on the mat gin oi the sea, with ouly 
one entrance, which is next tiie shoie, 

and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 

Park ok Artillery, a place in the rear of 
an army foi encamping the aililleiy, which 
isfonncd In lines, the guns in front, the 
ammunition-waggons behind the guns, and 
the pontoons and tumbrils constituting 
the third line. The phr.iHe is also applied to 
denote tiie whole train of artillery belong- 
ing to an army or division of ti oops. 

PARK ok Pkovihions, the place wheie the 
sutlers pitch tlieir tents and sell provisions, 
and that where the in cad-waggons aits sla 
tioued 

PAU'LIAMENT (parleinent, from purler, 
to speak: Fr ), the grand assembly of the 
three estates in Gieat Bntaln, or the great 
council of the nation, consisting of thesove- 
reign, lords, and commons, which forms the 
legislative branch of the government. The 
word parliament was introduced Into Eng- 
land untlei the Norman kings In Franco 
it was used to signify the principal judioia' 
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courts of the oountry, as well asdejlber.itm < li.nr appropriated to him at the upper end 
assemblies The supreme council of tin* of t lit house, ami at a table before hint slf 
nation whs called by our Saxon ancestor- ihe Hoik a ml Ins assistant. When the 
the wittmng finale, or meeting of wise men parli uncut m thus .issembled, no member 
or sages A parliament is railed b\ a writ 01 i- to depot witluut leave Fpon extia- 
letter from the sov« i»dgu, diie< ted to me li | oi(lin.it\ octa-ions nil the members art' 
lord, summoning him to appeal , ami l>\ | summoned ; otherwise lliree hundred of ' 

, wriLs sent by the lord eluim elli»r. under l lit* i l ee • ominous is rnkomd a full house. ( 
i great seal, commanding the sheriffs of e.n h ; t’li 1 gvmen, pi ers. Si oti h peer-, the judges i 
' county to take the nei essary steps lor tin 1 of England, theSi otch judges.midb.uoiisof | 
election of memhers for the toiintv ami < the Si ot« h exthequi i, are Ineligible to the 
, the boroughs coutaim d in it. I’.u li urn nt lion-t of loniinons, also pm sons holding 
must l>e held at least once oven Mini 1 many offi< os supposed to cause ft duet tin 
I jears , hut ns the inutfnj act, land tax ami , tlueiue hi tin government, and pi nsioiiers j 
malt act, are passi d onl\ for a single seat, j dur'iie pleasiue lush peers cannot he > 
Its meetings are of uecessitv animal fin , eh < it d for pbu es in Jielaud, not the eldest i 
1 the day apiiointed foi tlie opening or pm- s<m^ of Scot i h pei is for jil.ues m Riot land 1 
Jiament, the soveieign sits In thi house ol The ai i eptam e of any post of profit Jrom i 
, lords under a canopy, dressed in robes, as ( the i town muses a member to vacate his 
are all the lords in tiieirs, and the tanninoiis seat,; likewise the ai ceptanre of the stew- | 
i being summoned to the bar of that house, ardship of the Chtltem Iluvdteds, or that 
tlie sovereign addresses both houses on the , of the manor of J-Jast Ilmdird , to whn li , 
i state of public afftius The eonnnoiis are tlieie are no pioffts attailied; oflleers of 
then required to choose a speaki i, vvliii h the ami} obtaining new commissions, and 
officer being presented to and appiovtil by persons receiving foielgn appointments, 
the soveieign, the hitter withilinvvs, the Kuril as (he post of umh,is<-,idor l &( , are ' 
commons letne to their own house, ami excepted I’he accept un e of the steward 
I ihe business of parliament begins In the ship of the (ilnltci n IT u ml re ds ts the usu il J 1 
| house of lords, the seat of each member Is mode of vacating a seif w the house of 
I prescribed aci ordlng to rank . though, ex- commons Bankrupt iy pn veins a uieiulu i ' 

1 cept in the presence of the sovereign, this from taking his seal for a }ear, ami if, (■ 
foimalitv is almost wholly dispensed w ith. within that time, the i om mission is not ; 

| Tht‘ princes of the blood sit on cadi side superseded, or the creditors are not paid, 

I of the throne; the two archbishops on the lie loses Ins seat In the commons, then j ; 
sovereign’s light hand, the bishops of bon- ts no house, inn coiiumtUi of the whole 

I lion, Durliam, and Wimhcstei, i'elow tlie house, if 40 memiiers ate not piesent Tlie ; 

, former , and the other bishops nccoi ding to speaker of the house of commons cannot \\ 
priority of i oiihci tation On the left hand speak in the house, hut tlie speaker of the | 
of the sovereign, above all the ilukes ex- house of lotds may When time is a cod : 

< ept f hose of the hlood-ioyal, ait the lend- of the house, a number absent without 
Measurer, lord-president, ami lord-pi ivy* leave mav lie taken into uistoil} TSveiy I 
seal; Mum the dukes, m.uqiilscs, and earls, | v ent the order for the sergeant at arms to | 
the individuals of each class taking piece- take into eustodv sti aligns who are in the 
deni e according to the date of their crea- gallery is icpcated, so that, by a kind of 
t ion Across the room are wools, i< ks, con- 1 tli Linn, the house ul i ominous is supposed to , 
tinned from ancient custom ; and on tho sir, with closed doors When tin* speakers 
first of these. Immediately before the mare is on the table, it is a house ; when I 
throne, sits the lord-chancellor, ns speaker under the table, a committee When the ! 

1 of tlie house On the other wools, n ks are speaker Is out of the house, no business can 
I seated the judges and queen’s c ounsel w ho be done Membns can speak only once, 1 
are serjeant s-nt-law, who only give their except, in committee, or in explannt ion All 1 
advice on points of law There are sixteen private hills affecting the peer ige must be- 
lt presentative peers for Scotland, wlm are gin with the lords all others mav begin in 
, elected for a single parliament, and twenty- either house A bill fora geneial pardon be- 
1 eight for Ireland, who are < hose u for life, gins with neither house, hut with the crown. ! 

| There are 2 archbishops, and 24 bishops All money bills must, begin with the house J 

I I from England and Wales, with 1 arch- of commons, and the lords can make no 

l bishop and 11 bishops from Ireland bviota- amendments in a bill which ate likely to j 
tloii of session. Three peers constitute a bring a charge on the people, nor can they | 

I house. Peers may vote by proxy, and enter insert or alter pecuniary penalties or for- 1 
on the journals of the house their disn nt feitures. The house of commons consists 1 
and reasons for it, called a jrratest The of «ft« members— namely, BOO from England 
house of peers has a jurisdiction both in and Wales, 105 from Ireland, and 53 from 
civil and criminal cases ; ami appeals Jle to Scotland. The method of making laws is 
It from the highest tribunals in the land much tlie same in both houses. In each 
It consists of about 460 members— namely , the act of the majority bind's the whole; 

8 peers of the blood-royal, 2 nichhlshnps, and tills majority is declared by votes 
20 dukes, 20 marquises. Ill carl--, 22 openly given, not privately or by ballot 
vlBCouutB, 24 bishops, 210 barons, lo te- To bring a bill into the house of commons, 
presentative peers for Scotland, 28 repie- if the relief sought by it is of a private 
sentatlve peers for Ireland, and 4 lush nature, it Is first necessary to prefer a peti- 
representatlve prelates. In the house of tion, which must be presented by a mem- 
totnntovs there are no peculiar seals for her, and usually sets forth the grievance 
any members. The speaker only has a desired to he remedied. In public matters. 
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the hill Is brought in upon motion made to 
the house without any petition A com- 
mitt-ee of the whole house K composed of all 
the members ; to form it, the speaker quits 
the chair (another member being appointed 
< hatrman), and he nmv then join in the de- 
bate like any other member In such com- 
mittees, the bill Is debated clause hv clause, 
amendments made, the blanks filled up, and 
sometimes the lull entirely new-modelled 
| After a bill has mine through the roimiift- 
' tee, the chairman reports it to the house, 
! With such amendments as the committee 
i have made, then the house reconsiders 
the whole lull, and the question is put upon 
every clause and amendment When the 
house has agreed or disagreed to the 
amendments of the committee, and some- 
times added new amendments, the bill is 
ordered to be engrossed. As soon as this 
is finished, it 1 h read a third time, and 
amendments are sometimes then made to 
' It, and If a new clause be added, II is 
j done by tacking a separate piece of parih- 
ment on the bill, which is called a 
rider The speaker then attain opens It, 
and. holding It up In his hands, puls the 
question whether the bill shall pass If 
this be attieed to, the title is then settled, 
and one of the members is directed to 
<fim it to the lords for their concurrence. 
When both houses have done with any bill. 
It is nlvvai s deposited In the house of peers, 
to await the roval assent, except in the case 
of a money lull, which, after receiving tlio 
concurrence of the lords, is sent back to 
the house of commons The answer to the 
question put. bj the speaker, or the chair- 
man, in the house of commons. Is Ai/orNo, 
and, in the house of peers, Content or Not 
Content The ro\.il assent, to hills rna\ be 
given, either In prison (when the sovereign 
appears on the throne In the house of 
peers, regally attned), or hv letters-palenl 
under the great seal, and duly signed And 
when the hill has received the roval assent 
In either of these w-nis, it is then, and not 
before, a statute or act of parliament. Par- 
liament is prorogued from nnp session to 
J another hy nnal authority , committees 
are not dissolved bj prorogation, hut are 
merely adjourned to the next time of 
meeting It Is dissolved by tliosoverelgn’s 
will, hy the demise of the crown, or by lapse 
of time— at the end of the seventh year, 
should It not have been dissolved sooner 

PARLIAMENTARIANS, an epithet for 
those who sided with the English repub- 
lican parliament in opposition to king 
(Unifies t 

PAR'ORY (parts ha, from partition , I slug 
with certain changes Ur), a kind of writ- 
ing in i\ hieh the words of an author or hiB 
thoughts are, hy some slight alterations, 
adapted to a different purpose ; or It nia\ lie 
defined, a poetical pleasantry in which the 
\erses of some author are, b\ way of ridi- 
cule, applied to another object ; or a serious 
work is turned Into bmlesque hv affecting 
to observe the same rhymes, words, and 
cadences 

PAIt'OL (parole Fr), In Law, an epithet 
f >r what is done hy oral declaration, as 
p«rj! evtdence, which Is testimony hy the 


mouth of awItneBBln contradistinction to 
written evidence 

PARO'LE ( Fr ). In Military affairs, a pro 
mlsft given by a prisoner of war, when 
suffered to he at large, that he will rptnrn 
at a time appointed, unless he shall have 
previously been discharged or exchanged 

Pakolk also menus the watchword 

given out every day in orders by ft com- 
manding officer, in c.imp or garrison hi 
which friends may he distinguished from 
enemies 

PA R OMOL'OG Y (par nmol agin from parn- 
molopco , I pretend to admit (h >, in Rhe- 
toric, a figure of speet h hy winch an orator 
concedes something to IiIb adversary, in I 
order to strengthen Ills own argument. 

PARONOMASIA (Or , from parmtomazn, | 
T slight Ij change a word), a Hliptoiic.il 
flguie by which the same word is used in 
different senses; or words similar In sound ( 
are put In opposition to each other, so ns to . 
produce the effe< t of antithesis 

PARONYTHIA ( paronuchia , fioin pan., 
beside; and onux, tlie nail Gr 1, in Medi- 
cine, a whdlow, or abscess formed near tin 
nails or tips of the fingers 

PAROQUET'S, or PAURA'KEETS (pei- 
roqnel, a parrot Fr), a tribe of parrots 
u*tiallv of a small size, and differing fioni 
other pariots In the form of the fiet. Thc\ 
aie nat lies of Tndia and Austral) i 

PAROT'II) GLAND (pardtis, the gland 
beside the ear - Gr), in Aintomv, a large 
conglomerate and salivary gland, situated 
under the ear, between the maxillary pi o 
<ess of the temporal hone and the nugle of 
the lower jaw. The excretory duct of this 
gland opens in the mouth, and is called, 
from its discoverer, the Ntmmuan duct. 

PA HOTI'TIR (from same), tnfinnmiatloi 
of the parotid gland ; the mumps. 

PAIt'OX YRVf (parortismos, from paroxn- 
no. 1 make violent - Gr), in Medicine, a fit 
of higher ex< itement or violence In a dis- 
ease that has remissions or Intermissions, 
n- the parori/sm of a fever or the gout. 

PAR'KKL, among seamen, a collar of 
gieased rope, which confines the yard to 
the mast while it is hoisted up. 

PAIt'RTCI DE ( pamrida , from patnnda • 
Lot ), strictly signifies the murder or mur- 
deier of a father, as watrinde does of a 
mother, yet this word is ordinarily taken 
in both senses, and is also extended to the 
murder of any near relation. The word 
parricide Is also applied to one who fatally 
Injures any of those to whom he owes par- 
ticular reverence, as his country or patron 
Hv the Roman law parm-lde was punished 
in a HP\erer manner than other kinds of 
homicide After being scourged, thedellri 
quent. was Bowed HI* in a leathern sack.wltl. 
a live dog, a cork, a viper, and an ape, and 
then cast Into the sea, Rolon made no law 
against patricide, supposing it impossible 
that any one Bhould he guilty of so unnn- 
turnl a crime; nor had the Romans any law 
against It oilginallv We treat it as any 
other murder, but, in some German states, 
the panieide is put to death with exquisiti 
tortures 

PAKKrCJI'DIUM (7, at, from same), a 
name given by a decree of the Roman 
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I senato to tlio 7de* of March, which was the 
mini versary of Ca*sar’s assassination Dola- 
hella tlu* consul proposed » law to change 
! t ts name to Natalis llrbis, nv lu* looked on it 
| I aBtlie Hit Inlay of Homan libei tv 
I I PA It' H OTR [per roquet, a parrot Ft ),n largo 
| fann’v ol seal i sort a I bird-, the Psittarniir of 
1 oi ni t lio|< iglst s They abound In tropical cli- 
mate-, There are several divisions or subf i- 
mllie-, vl7 , the parrakeets, macaws, lories, 
i c oi katooB, owl-parrots, and trueparrotB. The 
last ,n e the best known spec tea, on account 
of their dmihlv in captivitv, and flit si 
power of artic ul itlng words In Imitation of 

I the human voice Theit hooked bill is vet v 
i serviceable to them in climbing Thov 

I breed In hollow' trees, subsist on fruits and 
i set ds, and often attain a great age The 
i I (oiiimon grey parrot, a native of Aftica. is 

II the most remarkable for its loqincitv, 
i 1 doulitv, and distuuiness of articulation 

i I Tlu green pari ot of South America, is also 
I k iii. ukable in these lespeits The pretty 
I little lev e lduls fall into this division 
I i PAH RISK'S {pars, ihe am lent name of 

| Peisia), those who pinfess the religious 
svstem of Zokoas run, the dominant reli- 
gion in Persia until expelled bv Mabomme- 
I danism Those who refused to renoume 
I their am lent taith tied ftom the lomitn 
! Tin 1 modern Pai sees are chiefly resident in 
i Bomb.iv , where seveial of them are persons 
ot gieat wealth 

1 PAIFHING fp'rs, apart Lat.), In Griim- 
, mat, the n solving a sentence into its ele 
incuts, by showing the several parts of 
i speech of which It Is composed, and their 
relation to each other according to gram- 
matical rules 

I PAH'HHIOY (pftia, a roc k , and schnon, 

| paridev (it ), a well known umbcllifoious 
j I plant, the Petrosehnnm satu am of bota- 
lj lints Among tin Greeks, pusley wasu-od 
; i for decorating tennhs, and < onsequentlv 
I I was n gilded as a vegetable not. much 
1 I cab lilated to c ontribiite to agreeable sensa- 
1 | tions. It was, however, the lieib of which, 

| I In the Isthmian ami Nemean games, the 
1 crowns of the victors were composed 
1 Among the Romans, parsley was considered 
I a necessary Ingredient in their festive 
girlands, because it retains Its freshness a 
, long time, affords a grateful smell, and w*as 
i supposed to absorb the inebriating fumes 
I of wine, and by that means prevent iutoxi- 
, cat ion 

I i PARR'NKP (pastmaca: Lat), a well- 
i known culinary vegetable, the Pastmaca 
I saliva of botanists, the root of which is 
deemed a v aluable esculent Besides their 
use for the table, pnrsneps arc* often culti- 
vated on an extensive scale as fodder for 
cattle The milk of cows is improved in 
quality and increased in quantity by them ; 
and they give I ho butter a flue saffron- 
yellow colour, as well as excellent flavour. 
Since the roots are not liable t,oin]uryfrom 
fiosts, they may remain in the ground all 
the winter, and be taken up as required 
PAR'SON (persona, a person* Lat), the 
reetoi or incumbent of a parish, who has 
the parochial charge or cure of souls ; one 
who possesses all ttie rights of a parochial 
church ; In his person (whence the name), 
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(lie c him h he occupies Is represented He 
lias tlie freehold of the parson ige, glebe*, 
the tithes, and other dues He must be hi I 
holy orders, presented, instituted, and in- 
ducted A parson lias fl light to all the 
ecclesiastical due* of the parish ; a inear I 
has generally nn appropriitor over him, > 
who is entitled to tin* best part of the 
pioflts, and to whom, in fact, lie is perpe- 
iinl curate In common language, any 
c lergv innn is called a parson 

PAR'RONAGK (last), ordinal i I v , a rec tory 
endowed with a bouse, glebe, lands, tube's, 
&< ,for the maintenance of the incumbent , 
but t here mav be n parsonage without 
c ltlier glebe or tithes, and with only annual 
pav meuts 

1* ARTE 'JIBE (/’/ ), in Gardening, a system 
of beds of various slnpc s and -l/es, m vvlin li 
flowers are grown, with mterv enlng spaces 
of giavel or turf for walking upon The 
beds aie verv often bordered with dwaif 
box, kept low by clipping This kind of 
parterie was In use among the Romans 

Par i Kurd, in France, the* pit of a 

theatre 

l’ARTHE'NOGENERIR (part Wans, a vtr- ' 
gin . genesis, generation (h ), a term ap- 1 
plied bv naturalists to easts amongst ' 
animals and plants where a perfect embryo 1 
is alleged to be formed in the absence of i 
male* oi gau-. 1 

PARTHENON (Parthenon, from parthe - 1 
?/«a, a maiden — one of the n mien of Minerva 
Ur ), the name given to the celebrated 
(Him tail temple of Miiicm va, erected in the 
Acropolts of Athens, during the splendid 
era of Pericles it w*as built of marble upon 
a spot elevated on all sides above the town 
and citadel ; and was of the Doric ordei. 

It was a peripteral octostyle, with seven- 
teen columns on the sides, each f! feet 2 1 
Inches in diameter at the base, 34 feet in 1 
height , and was elevated on three steps , 
Its height was 135 feet , arid its area was 253 
by 102 feet It was decorated with magni- 
ficent groups and statues, and its cost lias 
been estimated at a million and n half ster- 
ling This magnificent temple, which had I 
been in turn convened into a Christian 
chure h and a TurkMi mosque, had resisted 
all the ravages of time lint In the year 
lfi87, when the Venetians besieged the 
citadel of Athens, undei the command of 
General Kdnlgsmarck, a bomb fell most 
unluc klly upon It, setting Arc* to the powder 
which the Turks had stored up within It. 
This destroyed the roof, and reduced the 
whole building almost to ruins It Is still 
magnificent, though greatly dilapidated. 
Tlu* chief portion of its sculptures are now 
In the British Museum, and form, with 
some other remains of antiquity, the col- > 
lection termed the Jilqm marbles 

PARTHKN'OPK, one of the small planets 
belonging to the group between M*irs and ; 
Jupiter, and the eleventh in the order of 
discovery. ! 

PAlt'TI AH (pars, a part Lat ), in Botany, ' 
an epithet for subordinate; as, a partial i 
umbel, a partial peduncle A partial in- | 
volucre Is placed at the foot of a partial , 
umbel. I 

PAR'TICEPS CRIM'INIR (a Bharer in the ! 
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crime bat \ In Law, an accomplice, or one 
who participates in the guilt 

PARTICIPLE (partinpimn, from parti- 
ceps, sharing Lat.\, in (ir.untn.ir, a word so 
tailed bee attse, in certain languages. it p*u- 
tlcipates in tlte nature both of a noun and a 
I rerh ; being variable through the ponders, 

1 numbers, and cases, like tin* former, and re- 
garding time, action, Ac , like the latter 
Participles sometimes lose the properties 
| of a verb, and become adjec lives • as, she Is 
| a girl of engaging manners , that man is an 
i accomplished orator 

(1 PARTICLE (particnla, the dnn nfpars.a 
1 part • Lot.), In Physic s, one of tho*c minute 
, poi lions of a body, the aggregation or eol- 
! lection of wlilch con sft titles the wholemass 
; Sometimes the word is used in the same 

I sense as atom Pauticlfh, in C.rammar, 

, sue h parts of spccc b as are inc apable of any 
i j lulled ion* as the pi epostt ion, conjunction, 
J &c The term is, however, more »c cur ctely 
1 j applied to those minor words, which give 
, dearness and precision to a sentence, but 
, i respecting whose exact use* grammarians 
, ‘ are not agreed Thus, in (ireek, a(. am, < 1 V\ 
i Ac , in Herman, j a, v'ohl , Ac , in English, 
l I van, thm, tint ii, Ac 7 1 is al»o used to lu- 
ll duate those words which are termed • u- 
, ' i litn *>. and w Inch cannot be n«ed separate !\ , 
hut must be joined with anotliei word as 
| the que. In rirnviqnr. in Latin 
1 | PA It IM TK r pa rtitm, from pniftn, I divide 

1 | fat), in Jtotarn. an epithet for divided, 

, ' thus, a pm till leaf ts a simple leaf separates! 

! down to the base 

| PART'NKRS (from part), In a slilp, sttong 
: 1 pieceR of timber bolted found tin mast, at 
1 the dec k, to support the latter against its 
1 pressure , also similar supports round tin 
■ capstan ami pump 

PART'NERKH IP, the association of two 
1 or more persons loi the prewee ut ion of auv 
j trcdc, mruiuf.ee litre , or commercial entei- 
' prise, at their joint expense In this case 
I 1 the connection is formed hv contract , each 
partner furnishing sue h a part of the capital 
stock, and being entitled to such a propot - 
T ion nl share of ptotll, and subject to such 
a proportional share of loss as may he 
agreed upon , or one or more of the par tilers 
furnishing money or stock, and the others 
con tri hut in ft tlieir services A pat f net ship 
1 nr association of tills kind Isa standing or 
. permanent compart}, and is denominated a 
1 firm or house Hv a recent act of patlia- 
| ment, persons simply lending money t.o a 
firm, and receiving in return a share o r the 
i profits Instead of Interest., are piotccted 
j from liabilitv for the debts of the firm 
, Thoie is no particular form of contract, 
necessary for partnership, nor even a 
{ wilting If no period has been fixed for its 
dissolution, anv one partner may dissolve 
It , and if a period hate been fix» d. It will be 
dissolved, iti the absence of a proviso to 
: the contrary, by the bankruptcy, attaiu- 
! der, death, or, in the case of a female, the 
I marriage of a partner; hut, as far as the 
i public is concerned, notice must he given 
A that it has been dissolved The partnership 
! 1 will he bound by the engagements of any 
I partner, acting with reference to the joint 
j business. By means of the act called incor- 


poration, nr by registration as a ‘limited 
company, the shareholders in a joint-stock 
company may protect themselves* from ail 
ltaliilitv beyond the amount of their shares 
PAltT'lUDGE {pnilrix Fr ; from per- 
t hr Gt ), the Perdix rnierm, a well-known 
hud The common paitridge is found all 
over Em ope. The places in whfcli par- 
tridges most, delight are corn-fields, espc- 
« tally whilst the corn is growing, for under 
rover of it they shelter anil breed ; and 
these are frequented by them when the 
com L cut down, for the sake of the grain 
scattered over them The red-hggid Par - 
bulge, a bird less esteemed both by sports- 
men and epicures, is the Perdix rufa of 
ornithologists i 

PARTY (pc/rfic Fr ), in Politics, a mim- | 
her of persons, united for the purpose of 1 
pi mooting, by their joint endeavours, tlieiT 
own views, according to some prim Iph s on 1 
which ail of t h«*in ire agreed From the 
earliest times mutual c o-operatum has t>< i n 
adopted for the execution of favotuite tie* , 
signs But there is a tendency, in paitv.tn | 
generate* n mow, false and illiberal princi- 
ples— a tboiough follower of a part} is. In 1 
some sense, ft s.rti e. Fret governments ate 
the hotbeds of pat tv , and prob ib!\ , w it limit, , 
the evlstc n< e of opposing pal I ios m a state, 

< iv il fieedom would no lonuet i \i>r Pmty ( 
differs from /action In implying a less dis- ■ 
hoiioitrahle assoc latlon of persons, or more 

justifiable designs PAitTV.m Heraldry, 

the* division of a field >>\ a line running in 
Hit direction of an oidtn.uv thus, party 
pn pah, pm lu pn /om-, Ac —Party, In 
.Military affairs, a smilt detnchment or 
number of men si ut upon any particular 

dutv, as a recruiting partv, Ac. Paktv- 

ivaus, when houses are built in content 
the law requires that each shall have lt« 
own wall m order to prevent the spitud of 
Hie, and these walls are called party walls. 

-- Party . tritv, In Law, a juty consisting 
of h ilf foreigntis and half Englishmen 
P VKP'LIS ( parotitis from para, beside; 
and oula, the gums * (fr ), in Medicine, an 
inflammation, boil, or abscess in the gums : 
a gum hod 

PXS'OIIAL CY'CLN, the cycle which 
selves to show when Easter occurs ft ts 
formed by mulLlph lug together w, the cy- 
cle of the sun, and 10, the cycle of the moon 
PA'HH A, the name of office! s in I lit* 
Tin kish empire w ho, when appointed to pro- 
vinces, are at once military commanders, 
judges, and receivers of taxes They are dl- 
\ ided into three classes, viz , pashas of one, 
two, and three tails The vl/tisand serasker, 
or eonimander-in-c hief, are pashas of thiee 
tails Theword is derived from the Persian, 
and signifies * the foot of the Shah.’ It had 
been usual from an carlv period to style the 
ministers of the Persian king his feet, 
hands, eves, Ac ; the govc*rnors of provinces, 
ns the chief supporters of the empire, t>eing 
called his feet 

PASKi'RAPiiY (pas, all , and giapho, I 
write . Gr ), a system of univetbal writing, 
or a mode of writing what may he under- 
stood and used by all nations. Numerous 
attempts have been made to construct a uni 
versal language, particularly by the philoao 
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i phlc and persevering Hermans , l>ut li I tin rlo 
I I nil tliHi « ffm t« Iihv e been li uitless. 

: | PASQUINADE' (Fr ), a satirical writing, 
j | directed against one or more persona A 
I 1 mutilated statue, whn li was dug up at Rome 
I nc'ii lj 300 j ears ago, and which now lies In 
I the < ourt of the Capitol, was named Panquin, 

! lifter an eccentric barber, near whose house 
1 it was at first set up To this and another 
j <■ tntue near it, named Marfono, satirical pla- 
I < ird-, some of winch were very sev« re, and 
, lellected on the highest personages, were 
, | alllxed at night Sixtus V was greatly 
1 > oflended wlieu one of tliun demanded 4 why 
i ! Ins shirt was so soiled,' and was answered 
i by the other that 4 Ins washerwoman 4 fhy 
! , whom was meant the pope’s sister) ‘had 
bet nine a prim ess' AH satirical compost- ■ 
turns ni Rome have long been attributed to 
> l’avnnn or pasted upon it Hence t Vie word 
/•ii'.iyioaiidc for a lampoon Tile dlffi rnuo 
betwet n a pasquinade and a satire is, tliat 
t lie < ml of t lie latter is to correct and reform, 

1 ulnh ili.it of Hie forint i is only to rulU ule 
I mid i*xp"S< 

j PAHS (jw« Fr), in Miltrarv affair-, a 
, ii irrow passage, wim li renders tin* entrain e 

, into a count iv dilllnilt for an armv 

■ I’Ahs, nnoiig Mineis, a frame of boards set 

i 1 sloping foi the ore to slide down I'ash 

i! m Aumh, in (’lilvaln, a budge, nud. Am , 
!' w Im l> the ancient knights undertook to 
' ill feud They who held a pass tiling up 
then arms on trees, pales, columns, Am , 

, 1 1 ecu d tor that purpose, and -urli as weie 

disposed to dispute the pa-s touched one 
of the pieces of aimout with his sworn, 
a iliallengt winch the other was obliged 

toaicept Pass PAltOl.F, In Military al- 

| i nr-, a tonimaud given at the head of an 
' nnn.and miiiimiiiiiatKl by word of mouth 

1 to the tear I’ahh-wohd, a sect el word 

ot < otiutersign, whicli enables any pertain 
, to pa— Lhrough military stations 
| PASSAR'E, oi I’ASH VDO oi pusli . Jtal), 

' in Pouring, an advanc e or leap forward upon 
tin enemy. Of these therearesevei.il kinds, 
.is passes within, above, beneath, to the 
light, the left, and passes under the line, 

i A i Pansade, in the manege, a turn oi 

, u> in st* of a horse, back wauls or forwaids, 
on tl e same spot of ground 
PAN'S Ml K (fV), in M u sir, a sut cession 
of sounds, forming a member or phrase In 

>i ’oiiii osl Lion. R t ims of Passag f , those 

bints winch at certain seasons migrate, or 
pas- from one climate to another [See 

Mhiuatory Biuns, &c] Right of 

Passage, in Commerce, an Imposition or 
dutv exacted by some prince's, eitber by 
land or sea, in eertaiu confined or narrow 
, portions of their territories, on all vessels, 

, and even sometimes on passengers, coming 
In or going out of them. 

PAH'SANT ( Fr ), m Heraldry, a term ap- 
plied to a lion or other animal In a shield, 
appearing to walk leisurely. When walk- 
ing with Ills head affrtmU , or looking full- 
faced, It Is termed passant gardant 
P A88 E- PARTOU T (Fr.), a master-key, or 
a key that answers for several locks belong- 
ing to the same house or apartment. 

PAS'BBRUS (Lot.), in Ornithology, the 
name given to an order of birds which 


exhibit neither the violence of birds of ! I 
prey nor the fixed regimen of the terres* I , 
trial birds, but which feed on Insects, fruit | 
or grain, and even small birds. They form 
the largest and least recognisable order 
The females are generally smaller, and have 
less brilliant plumagt than Lhe males , they 
live in pairs, and build their neats in trees 
with great ingenuity Power of flight, ! 
melody of voice, and brilliancy of plumage, 1 
are found In the highest perfection in one | 
group or another of tlii- extensive and 1 
varied order. As their beak vailes accord- | 
tug to the nature of their food, it has i 
caused their classification into Dentirostres, 
having a notch and tootli-like process on 
each side of the margin of the upper man- 
dible, as In the thru-lies and flycatchers. 
Cmurostres, having a tliuk, robust, conical 
l >eak, as amongst the crows and flnclic- 
Tmutrostre*, hiving a long and slender 
bill, a- amongst the humming birds and 
creepers, and Fi^^irostrrs, having a be.ik 
opening widely, a- aniong-t the swallows 
and go it sm ker- 

PAS'S Ml < Lot ), a word of referent e In 
[ books, signifying here and there ; tliiough- 
, out , In many different pU(**s 
I PAS'SINC-BELL, the Doll that i= tolled 
immediately after death The pacing bell 
was, at first, BuperstitiouBly intended to 
dine away any demon that might -»ok to 
take possession of Hie soul of the dy lug, on i 
which act mint it was sometimes called the 
soul-lull 

P\K'HIOX-I- LOWERS, a genu- of (limb- 
ing plants nat or«i Pa^st/loracrtr , con 
tuning numerous sprues, remaikahlc for 
Hie elegance and singular form of tlieii 
flowers They are all natives of warm 
countries, and only one of them is sufll- 
eiently hardy to succeed well here in the 
open air, the others requiring shelter and 
heat Their stems arc woody, or. more 1 
frequently, herbaceous, provided with ten- 
drils. and hearing alternate simple or lobed 
leaves, the flow'ers are axillary, and sup- 
ported on pedum les , the calvx is widely 
spreading, and divided Into ten parts To 
the base of the calyx Is attached an inte- 
rior crown, composed of a great number of , 
11 laments The Pasmfltrra cirrulea , or blue- 
rayed common palmated pas-ion-flower.has 
long slender stalks, am ending, upon any 
support by theii clappers, thirty or foity 
feet high, with one large palmated leaf at , 
each joint, and at the nxillas large spi end- 
ing flowers, with whitish-green petals, and 
a blue radiated nei turf um— succeeded by 
large, oval, yellowish fruit It flowers from , 
July until October; the flowers are very 
large and conspicuous, and their compo- 
sition is exceedingly curious and beautiful ; 
but they are only of one day’s duration, 
generally opening about 11 or 12 o’clock 
and gradually closing the next day, when 
they assume a decayed appearance, and new 
flowers succeed In some Roman Cathollo 
countries, this flower is greatly venerated, 
because the instruments of Christ’s passion 
are supposed to be represented by the parta I 
of fructification, Ac. ! 

PAS'SrVK (pa««ttma: Lat.), In Dram mar, 
a term given to a verb which expresses 
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I PASSOTETt] 

| the effect of an action performed by soim 
agent , as, m Latin, doctor, I am taught . 
or, in English, she ia loved — Pahsivk 
Comm buck. trade in winch the produi lion*, 
i of a country are carried l>y foreignds in 
tlieir own ships, opposed to active com- 
merce [See Navigation Eawr] Pas- 

sive Opkpiench, in Civil Polity, denotes 
not onl} quiet unresisting suiimissiou to 
pow r er, but implies the denial of the right 
of resistance, or the reiognition of tin* 
duty to submit in all cases to the existing 

government Parsive Prayiu, among 

mystic divines, is a suspension of the soul 
or intellectual faculties, and a y lelding only 
to the Irnpulfles of grace 
PAS'SOVER, or PAS'CTT A, a solemn festi- 
! val of the Jews, celebrated on the 14th dav 
i ! of the month following the vernal equinox . 
i and instituted in commemoration of tin ir 
providential deliverance on the night be 
foie their departure fiom Egypt, when the 
destroying angel, who put to di.it It the 
first-horn of the Egyptians, paused over 
those houses of the Hi brews which \\et< 
sprinkled with the blood of i lamb 
1 rABS'POUT (pnas,pmt F> ), a wilt ten 
j license from a king, governoi, or olliei pm- 
1 per authontv, gi anting permission to pass 
1 through his ten Hones, or from om count ly 
to another, ot to navigate a p.u lie ulai mm, 
without molestation Also, a license foi 
(inputting or expot ting goods or moveables 
without paying t lie usual duties A passpni i 
usually describes t lie pei son, objects, and j 
destination of the bearer, it is also in- 
tended to show' that ins character Is good, 
and that his design in travelling is law- 
ful Passpoi l s are granted hv the foreign 
ollhe to lespectable persons, on payment 
of a small fee; but thev mav be obtained 
from tin ambassadors, niintsteis, and i<>n- 
suls of the various states They must h »ve 
t lie vise of the ambassadors or mnstiN of 
the countries into which the traveller In 
tends to go Austria and Russia are veiv 
particular on this point. Passports have, 

I until very recently, been required In the 
natives of nearlv all European countries, 

, when thev pass i ven from one part of their 
i own state to another 

i PASTE (pd/e; Fr), a soft composition. 

1 Also, a kind of coloured glass made to Imi- 
tate gems In Mineralogy, the mineral 

j substance in which other substances are 
i imbedded 

!, PASTEL (pastil laa, a roll* hat. ), in 
Painting, a crayon formed with any colour 
|j ami gum-water, and used for painting on 
| paper or parchment. The pictures pro 
i duced with pastels are not durable 
| PASTERN i pasturm: Fi ), that part of 
a horse's foot which is under the f« thick 
| and readies to the heel 
1 PA STIC ’'(TO (ital, from past in o, n pie), 

in Mudc, a word used to denote an opera 
composed of detached airs, by different 

! composers, occasionally introduced In 

; Painting, a picture painted by a master, in 
imitation of the style of some other painter 
, Teniers and Luca Giordano were very suc- 
cessful in this way 

j PISTIL (pastille . Fr.; from paslillua- 
, Lat ), ir. Pharmacy , a species ot lozenge , 

I I 


a l-o a ioiii)imimi of charcoal with odori 
f emus matters, w hich diffuses an agreeable 
odour during its slow combust ion 

PASTORAL {pastoralis, pertaining til 
shepherds hat ), something desci Iptive of 
a shepherd's life , ot a poem in winch any 
act ion oi pa«sion is represented by its effects 
on a (ouiitn life The f haracteristlcs of 
this poem are annplic M\, bievity, and deli- 
cat j , the tw*o fli-L of will* I • render an 
e< login* oi idd natural, and the last delight- 
ful As the earlie-i strains of poetry must 
have been In aril in the pnmitlve times of 
the human rat*, and as a shepherd’s life Is 
suppos'd to la congenial wuh Midi effu- 
sions, we n.it m .illy t otisider pot trv as hiv- 
ing originated m the pastoral pi l mil . but 
the poetic id( a of past.u.il life, w lit ic all i- 
puntv and simplicity, is not siippmicd 1»\ 
expcricni e, either in ,iik tent or in moth rn 

times Pastokai., in E( ilcsiastu al af 

fairs, a book icl.ittug to the (iin >f souls 
it includes the execution oi the dm it s of a 
clergv man, or the pt.ietK il applitation of 
ills theologn al know lodge The ( hit f pirt 
of ( anon I iw is ( ompr isi <1 in t lie Pa stout I ot 
a Roman Catholic priest, wluli tliat oT tin 
Protestant minister nm-isis of piimiph- 
addressed tm ri ly to hi- tindetst inding, in 
( Imliug cet tain rules vv lit* it exp* i ten* t li i- 
shown to la Impni (ant foi tin pt i fotinaiu e 
of * let leal dutn s 

PASTURE, or P\tsTl RE LAM) (pas 
turn, fiom pastoi, I f* * «i hat j, In Agii- 
culture, ground coveted with grass appro- 
priated for the food of rattle Pcipetaa! 
pastures are hik h as are tiev er Mihjec ted to 
tlic plough, and never ninmmd except l>\ 
the cat He w’lildi feed on tlum Arhjmu, 
pa shoes ate sometimes mown, and somc- 
t lines receive a top dressing of dung, <te 

PATA't’HE kF> i, a tender or small vt>s«rl 
* mploved in i ouveving men, or orders i) om 
om slnp to another 

PATAVIN'JTI , a turn U**(d by classic il 
scholars to denote a peculiarity of Livy’s 
die lum, so denominated fiom PaUiouu a or 
Padua , tlu pl.ue of his nativity 

FATE, in Portiflcatiou, a kind of plat- 
form, resembling what is tailed a horse- 
shoe; not alwrnys regulat, but generally 
oval, encompassed onh with a parapet, and 
having nothing to Hank It 

PATEK\ or P ATT EE' (Fr), in Heraldiy, 
a cross, hav lug the arms small in the centre 
and widening towards their extiemities, 
which are broad 

PATKT/LA ( patella , a small dish* hat), 
in Anatomy, a bom winch covets Lite fore 
part of the joint of the knee, called also 
rotula, Btui popularly tin* knei pan The 
patella is composed internally of a cellular 
substance, coveted hv a thin bony plate; 
but its cells are so ( xltetnely minute, that 
its strength is upon thp whole, vet y eon 
sidciahle It ill finds the nttlculation of 
tiio joint of flic knee from external Injun ; 
and likewise met eases the power of the 
muscles which act in the extension of the 
leg, by removing their direction further 

from the centre of morion Patkela, In 

Conchologv. a genus of shell-fish, with a 
simple shell, of a ionic or other gibbous 
figure, and a very wide opening at the 
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mouth or bottom. The animal 1 b popularly for damages, or tile a bill In chancery for | 

1 termed a limpet an injunction and an account Foreign , 

PAT'ENTS, or LET'TERft-PATENT states hIho grant letters patent for In von- I 
1 (paten*, op« n Lot), writing sealed wall t ions, called In France Ttrfvets <f invention. I 
I the frreat Heal, granting a diKuity,an office, And an English patentee usually obtains 
i or a privilege, or autiiori/.iUK something patents abroad when the invention Is of j 
wlikh ,i person could not otherwise do or cousldciablt utilii.v 

enjoy They are called patent on account of 1’AT'KItA ia broad dNh hat ), «n Arch!* 
their being open, and ready to be exhibit* d te< ture, an ornament fiequi ntly sm in thy 1 
for the continuation of the authority d< h - l)oiu friese, and in the tynipaiie. or arches ( 
gatid by them Peers of the realm aie 'I tie patera was a small dish or \ ase in , 
created, the laird Cham elloi, the Lord*, of whl< li the Romans offered (onsecrated food - I 
the Treason , and wevi ral other officii s of io the prods, and with which they made liba- 'I 

state a hi appointed by letteis patent tions , and lienee it became an ornament of | 

Lettmis Paiknt koh Invi-ntions In- the 1 )i>ik older, as that was • »ed lor tem- |j 
M'ntors can olitain U tteis ]i lit ut from the pies It was also enclosed in nine w It h the | 
Crown prof* rtiiiff auth inventions as they ashes of the dead, after it had bt on employed j 
lia\e thorn-elves made, oi aH they lii\e m the offerings of wine and other liquors i 

dt rived fioni foreigners not domiciled in at the funeral. | 

(Jreat Britain The Invention must lie new PAT'EUNOgTKIl (our Father : Lat », the 
and useful A bare principle not showing i Loid’a prayer , mi called from the two words 
any prat tic al application Is not jiateutabh iwith which If comment e* in Latin The 
A provisional specification may he lodged ( term issometlmesiipplied also totheroMiic/, 
in ^nc first instance , and protec Mon for the or string of beads, used by Homan C.ttho- 
in\ eiition obtained for six mcmtlis; but 1 lie s in their devotions, but more espet lally 
before the expiration of this period a com- 1 to e\eiy tenth large head , for at this they 
pleto specification must tie pi epared, tie- . r» peat the Lord's player, and, at the inter- !j 

scribing fully and clearly the whole invt n- * telling small ones, only an Ave Jlhuui , i 

tioii, and this must he lodged with the i Tn Architecture, an oiinment cut in the 1 

Commissioners of Patents 'I he invention form of heads, tuber oval <>r round, for | 

is then sec ured for three vears, a payment • astj igals, Ac l’A'i i unost i u Ckosh, In | 

of .£50 will sc cult an additional teim of Heraldry , a cross repi evented on the esc ut- ,1 
font vears, and the* payment, of the fuithet cheon as if made witli heads. I 

sum of 1 100 will extend tin* patent for an PATHET'IU NERVES (putMhlcos, setisl- j 
additional term of seven years, that is 1 tlve Oi ), In Atiatoinv , a pair of very small I 
fourteen years altogether The speciflca- nerves wide h arise in the brain, and run to j 
turn is an important instrument, and tnauv the troe blear muscle ot the* ey e They have 
patents have become* Invalid by reason of obtained rlienppellat ion pathetic, fnnn their I 
their not complying with the rules whit It serving to move the eyes in the various 
the courts of law have laid down ‘Lettets passions 

patent (says Johnson’s Patentee's Mann il) ! l’ATIlOUNOM ON'IC ( pathognOmon>!.o* 
are founded upon an implied compact from pathos, suitering , and gnomomhos, fit i 
between an inventor and the public The to give judgment (Jr.), m Medicine, a tt*tm | 
1 itter, tin ough the Crown, secures to the applied to those symptoms whlc li aie pc < u- | 
former the monopoly of the Invention with liar to, or exclusively characteristic of, a I 
all the advantages flowing therefiom, for 1 pai ticular disease 

a given period of time, and the Inventor PATHOI/OUY (pathologeo, I treat of dls- 
i oi his part undertakes to tell the coin- ease (Jr », that branch of nudiom* nhidi i 
uiuiuty what his invention really is, and is concerned w ith oisc* isos, their cause's and 
to teach them how it may be practised and J symptoms Its objec ts are to ascertain the 1 
i orled Into effect when the monopoly shall 1 various symptoms vvlmh iliarac tei l7e the 
have ceased It p» bv this Instrument th it. I disorders of each otgan of the body, and 
tin* public is made acquainted with the * especially the diagnostic and nathogno- ' 
inventor’s sec re t, and he ts bound In return {monte symptoms, which afford the means 
'or the priv liege granted to him todesri ibe of discriminating between diseases that 
it clearly and fully, wilh the view- of en- resemble each other, to determine the 
aiding others, w lien the proper time comes, causes, both predisposing and exciting, ny 
to work the invention. If they desire to do which diseases are induced , and to h*m ertuin 
bo In Mu* mean time, the public are en- the modes of cure, and the nature and 
titled to know w hat it is tin j ateprolubited operation of the remedies adapted to the 
from using, tliat they may not uniwares various circumstances and periods of dis- 
lmur liability ’ All specifications an* now eases Physiology tenches the nature of the 
printed, and they may be obtained at a low functions of the body in a state of dealt li ; 
chaige at the office of the CunimNslonei pathology, the various derangements of 
who also issue periodical lists of patents these functions which constitute disease 
granted. Tin* Privy Council has the power PATHOS (a violent feeling. Or ), tliat 
of extending the term of a patent, for a fur- quality of nature and art which excites the 
, tlier period not exceeding fourteen years, feelings of pity and sympathy. 

but more than seven years Is seldom grunt- PATIENT (patiens • Lot.), one who la 
ed, and then only on the patentee showing under the direction of a physician, or other 
tliat Hit* invention is a valuable one, and medical practitioner, for the cure of any I 

ilia*, he lias not been lewnrded according to disorder. Patient, in Physiology, that J 

his deserts. In case of infringement, a which receives Impressions from external 
«*vt*ntee may proceed either by an action agents ; or whatever Is passively affected. I 
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I PATINA (a broad dish . Lat.), In tin* were tailed clients The duty of the‘ pat rout 
! Homan Catholic church, tlic rover of the was to be their clients' counsellor* in diffl- 
I chalice, used for holding part Idea of the cult cases, tlielr advocate* without pa} mont 

consecrated wafer Also, in Numlsmi- in legal pioceedings, their advisers in mat- 

1 1 to s, the fine rust with wine h tnlna become* tt^ of doubt, \i After the fall of the 
J covered bj l>mg In peculiar soils, and commonwealth, the t «'t m patron was still 
which not onlv preserves, but oiii'itnents applied to the advocate who defended his 

them client’s < nine for Intt , Patron was also 

PATOIS (Fr ), the dialt « t spoken bj the a title confers <1 on a master who had freed 
lower c hisses 'his slave, the tel if ion of patron eomrnetic- 

i P VTRKSOONKUR] PT1 [St t Conhc. in 1*1 mg when that of master expired The 
Fathers | pctioii was legil heir to his fr< ed-meii, if 

i PA'TRIAItCU (pat) wn he*, from patim, lliej dual intestate, or without lawful tssim 
a rate, and an ho , 1 govern: Or) propeily born atfei their Ireedom (omrmnced Hy 
signifies the head m e Inef of a family The th< Pspi.in law, if a fi ted nun's fortune 
, name of p itriarc lis is geneiallj contiiied to aniotinted to ten thousand sesterces, md 
tin progenitors of the Israelites who live d he hid thtee t htldieu, tlie patron was en- 

before Moses, Abrdiatn, Isaac , Jacob, <tc , titled to a child’s portion Paiiiov, In 

, or to Hit heads uf families belote the Hood, the Union and Common Ltw, a pers. n who, 
as the antediluvian patriarchs The ajt- hav mg (lie ad vow sou of a pirsonagt. , v n u - 
, pollution hastrom hence* ht.cn transforicd age*, or other spiritual office, In longing to 
to the bishops of tin* first t hint lies of the his in uior, has the gift anti dispomt imi ol 
Kist, as, the pitn.uc hs of Autmc li, Ale*\- j the heneHce, and ina\ present to it w in n- 

andiia, Jerusalem. Constantinople Pa- eve r it bet tunes vacant — I’viiion.im the 

Till A itCH Al< Cross, in II era hit v , a cioss ap- 1 eh me h ol Rome*, a guardian or s nut, w hn-o 
piopriatetl to the dignify ol a p it rein h, as n imt a pet sun ht irs, or undei whose pio- 
the tnplt* eiown whs to that of the pope, tec Mon he is pine eel, and w horn In* tnv okes , 
The shall of this cross is twice < ros«ed, t ho 01 a saint, in whose u line a i linn h oj mdei 

lower transverse arm being longer Lhan tin* Is foumltd (arimvai. Pmron, ihe 

upi»ir ju ime mmisiei id l lit pope* 

PATRT'CIW (patnciH*, ftotn pattes, fa- PA'TRON A(SI* (fiom saint i, the i >g!it of 

tilers hat i, in Roman llisti»r\, a tl l It* pic seut.it ion to livings ].au pationaoc, 

given at llrst to the descendants of the se- a tight ittaihed to a poison elthu as 
n i tors whom Romulus win said to have ioutider or a« lit ir ol tin tounder, or as 
t rented, and called pat res, * t. ilhoi s’ It was possessor of the ft e to vv bit h l he patron me 
afterw'aras enjojtti hv those who became is annexed LciU siasta at pat ronayt ts tli it , 
senators by other means than hereditary which a person is nit it led to by virtue* of 
right Rut the dlgmtj of the patricians some* heuellre width lie holds In the 
was lessened l>\ the fall of the tepuhlic, the i < hurcli of St otl.md, the tight of prosenta* 

1 1 v 1 1 wars, and tin establishment of tin ini-, turn to livings has been at vai lulls times 
pc rial c 1 1 * r u 1 1 v The word patrician, in lis|tln sourccof serious disputes, and tllsre- 
1 general and modem su c opt ition, signifies g n d, hi one or tw*t) instant es, ot the tx- 
| noble, s(>int >rial , not ph In bin j pleased wish of the paii-lmmers, was tin* 

j PATRICK, Rl , Order of, an I»ish older 1 < ms* of the gieat sect ssion fiom the Scot- 
j of knighthootl, inst It utc*d by (Jeorge 1 1 1 hi j fish kit k, whit h took plan in IH43 Rut. hi 
i 1783 , and the mill one belonging to It el nut laud Ain rdeen’s act, the i ighl of the inom- 
| Jt consists of tin* sovereign, a prince of tin i in rs of t lie churc h to have, within ret lam 
I blood-roj ill, a giimi mastei, and fifteen limits, a voice in the nomination ol thin j 

I kmglits The* loMJ-lieuten mtof Jreland for jnstois, was tn knowletlged Aims os* 

1 t he time being is grand m.isti r Patron amk, in Ht*raldrj , those arms on the 

PATRISTIC (i>alcr, a fathc*r* hat ), in top of whn h arc* pome marks of HUbjectJon 
Theologj.thvt which belongs to the* fathcis and dependence 

of the church as patriotic theoloy y, / dim- PATRON YM'IC ( pot mnurm Iron, fiom 

tare, &e pater, a lithei, and onoma, a name Or.), j 

I PATROL, or PATUO'LB (patrovdlc * Fr ), h teim applied to such names of won and 
I In Military language, a detachment, which women as aie derived from those of their 
, usually ronafsiK of from four to eight men, parents c*i ancestors, as Tpdnles, the son 
1 under a e orpnral They are di awn fiom the of Tyth us 

I posts of a garrison town, and urn > h. at the PA I’LIC'I ANS, In Ecclesiastii al History, 
hour appointed h.y the commandant, through a hi inch of the ancient Manic bees, so called 
1 the streets t<» repress disorder On the lfom their foundc*r, PuuIiim, an Armenian I 
, continent, tnc pattol is generilly accom- J*’or several oeiiturie** thev hu (feted grc*it j 
; punted bv an officer of police pers«*c ntlon, and were at length wholly i 

PATRON (fr , from patroiius, a piotc*c*- e\t<*rmin.itt*d 
for Lat.), in Its most general sense, sig- PAUL’S. Sl\ Tins beautiful cathedral, 1 
n lfles one that specially countenancc*s and bu.lt upon an eminence in London to the 
supports another, or lends Ins aid to ad- ninth of the Thames, w*as completed tn j 
vance the interests of some undertaking; thirty-live successive years, under one ar- 1 1 
as, a patron of the fine arts , the pat nan* of chliert. Sir Christopher Wren , one master , 

! a charitable Institution, Are Patron, mason, Thom. is Strong ; and one bishop of 

among the Homans, any person in power, London, fir Henry Compton. The first ca 
I und«*r whose protection inferiors placed thcdr.il winch occupied tills site Is, without 1 
I themselves, on certain conditions of ohedt- much Hicthority, supposed to have be*en i 
ence and persona serv ice Those protected built on tin* foundation of a temple o! j 
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Diana. It was burned down In lOflfi The 
Structure which him c**eded was commenced 
Itiniinli itelv , .ind, Its choir having been 
consumed lo fl r t* in 1 13 r >, It wjis const dated 
In 1240, and ent.ielj completed in 1 115, 
having been 22 » x ears m building Its 
steeple was desti ox ed In lightning In Hit, 
but x\ i s rebuilt , and the rhurt It xvas. ton 
*rreat extent, burn ‘tl in lfi.tl , repair* xx ore 
I imnmniird in tr.nt, but were interrupted 
bv the (i\i) wars, and It was totally con- 
pinned b> the eon flagrsitloii of lrtfirt Tho 
first stone of rlie prest tit building was laid 
June 21st, I07 r >, nod it xx is (lnisbed in 1710, 
tiavimr cost 7’M»,7 r >2f 2s 1 )d It Is of Port- 
land stone. In the form of a cro*s , Its length 
Is *i(lo feet from eist to west . Its width, 223 
feet from north to south , atid its height, 
+10 feet The weight of the ball Is f,WX> lbs , 
' and that of the cioss 3 Win lbs The height 
1 to the chips from the tent re of the floor Is 
404 feet, and the ascent to the crons Is by 
6lfi steps It stands on a plot or more than 
two at res, and the Iron balustrade round the 
churt b-vard Is three furlongs and one-fifth 
in length Two rows of ni i<«kj piers divide 
t he interior Into a na\ e ntul side aisles The 
west front towards Lud prate-street, forming' 
the grand entrance, has an elevated portico 
nf twelve Corinthian tolumns, with an up- 
per portico of eight pillars of the Com- 
posite order, supporting a triangular pedi- 
ment, having an entablatme representing, 
in relief, the romerslon of Rt Paul The 
dome Is the most remarkable object In the 
view of London 

I PAU'PKItlRM {pauper, a poor man : Lnt ). 
i See Point Lawk! 

PAIJRK (pauo, I make to cease: Or ), In 
Music, a character denoting a cessation of 
sound It is longer than a common rest, 
which is, In length, equal to some note, 
ind lasts during the tune of one, two, or 
mote bars 

, PA VAN' (print, a pent nek hat ), ft Blow 
,tid stately cl tut e, wlm h was fotmerlj pt.ic- 
CK»*d In England, but Is now loiiflned to 
■h'lln. It derlx ed Its mine from the pecu- 
l dresses of the dancers, which produced 
k' mcled resemblance totlietallof it peacock. 

, P WKMENT (panmmtum, from pnmo, I 
pit Ike; Lot ), a floor or cm erlng consisting 
i <f stones, bricks, cn other suitable maternl, 
'lid on flic eaith In such a manner as to 
r *iake a bard and convenient sutfaee for 

Horses, carriages, or foot-passenger* 

Pax ements of lav a, with elevated side w-alks, 

, me found at Herculatiemn and Pompeii, Imt 
, the earliest pave’d streets of which any 
account has come down tons are those of 
Cordova, in Spain, which was paved with 
stones so earlj as the middle ol the 9th 
century. London, it I* said, was not pave d 
till the 12th century, and then only very 
partially; nor was it until five more cen- 
turies had passed away that this kind of 
street accommodation was by any means 
general. Experiments have been tried w ith 
Uictal, wood, aspbnlte, Stc, , but stone pave- 
ment has yet retained its place, where 
macadamizing lias not superseded it If 
the tiaffle Is very great. It seems superior 
In durability and economy to every other 
ooutri vancc. 
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PA VI I/TON (pavilion : Fr ), In Architec- 
ture, a kind of turret or building, usually 
Insulated and contained under a single 
roof, which Is often In the form of a dome 
Romotlme*-. a pax Hum Is a projecting part in 
ftontoi a budding, and sometimes it flanks a 
corn* r , it i* u*>iiallv higher than tlx* other 
poi nous Summer-houses In gardens are 
often called b\ this name, but improperly. 
— In Miht’ii \ affairs, a tent raised on poles. 

PA 'VO (a peacock Lot) [See Pea- 
cock 1 

PA V'M ARTKK OP THE POIt'CER The 
nfllee of this functionary was formerly verv 
I lucrative, a* lx* bad tlx* Interest of large 
sums left in bis bands for a considerable 
time He* was, ex vjfflno, a privy count lllor, 
and sometimes in the cabinet; but the 
duties were annexed, a few years ago, to 
another post, and the office no longer 
exNts 

PEA (pitta * Sax ; from pi sum : Lat.), In 
Botany, a plant and Its fruit, of the genus 
J'isum , cultivation h i- produced many va- 
rieties. It has been < ultlvated from remote 
antiquity, and forms one of the most valu- 
able of culinary vegetables, being nutrl 
tlous, espec lally when green. In which state 
it forms an agreeable article of food. This 
plant has a papilionaceous Bovver, and the 
pericarp Is a legume, called in popular lan- 
guage a pod Peas are sometimes ground 
into flour, and mixed with that obtained 
from wheat, but the bread is rendered 
heavy and unwholesome In the plural we 
w rite peas for two r more Individual seeds, 
but pease tor an Indefinite number In 
quant it v or bulk. 

PEACE (paix • Fr ), in a political sense, 
freedom from war with a foreign power, or 
from Internal commotion. Also that, quiet, 
older, and security which Is guaranteed by 
the laws This latter is termed the peace 
of the king, and consists in that security, 
both of life and goods, wlilc li the sovereign 
promises to all his subjec is, or others who 
are under bis protection , such is the peace 
of the king’s highways, which consists In 
fieedom fiom all annoyance and molesta- 
tion 

PEACH (ptche i Fr.), In Botany, a tree 
and its ftnit, of the genus Amvgdalus. There 
are several species, and by cultivation a 
gieat number of varieties have been ob- 
tained It belongs to the natural family 
Rosa re x ; the leaves are alternate, simple, 
lanceolate, acute, and finely serrated ; tho 
flowers appear before the leaves, are very 
beautiful, and diffuse an agreeable odour. 
The fruit Is a large downy drupe, contain- 
ing a stone that is deeply furrowed and 
rough externally, which character distin- 
guishes it both from tho almond and the 
apricot It originally came from Persia, 
but It was not Introduced Into England tiU 
about the j ear 1560. 

PE' ACOCK, a beautiful genus of gallina- 
ceous birds, originally natives of India. It 
Includes only the common peacock (Paw 
enstatns), and the Javanese peacock (Paw 
Jaramcus). The name properly belongs to 
the male, but It is popularly applied to the 
species In general ; though the female la, 
for distinction’s sake, called a peahen. Like 
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other domesticated birds, the common pea- Pllnv, and cost the enornious sum of 
cock exhibits several vaiictloa Tlie ordi- 110,4001 It was pear siiaped, regular, and 
I nary length of tins splendid bird, fioni the without blemish , it was from two to three 
I tip of the bill to (liat of the full-grown fan- incites long, and neatlv one ituh in dla- 
1 expanded tail, is about fout feet Tlie meter Even tn antuiuity, peat I- were an 
female is ratliet less, and her train is not object of limuv Out v \ 01 tit about 84,000/ 
only very short, but destitute of tliosi > of out iiioiim is said to li.ive 1* e l) dissolved 
I brilliant hues and striking beauties who li l>\ rieop.itia at a baminei, and drunk ofT 

I adorn the mil* , hei irest, too, is less de 'to AntnmV lieiltb Tin* largest, known 

veloped, and hei whole plumage part ik< s pe.nl now in existence is In the Hope col- 
1 of a cinereous hut When pleased, tin ptu- u < turn ll is tw r o inctu s long and four in 
cock ejects ins tail, unfolds ins feathers, cn < u inference, and weighs 1800 grains — — 

|| and frequently turns round, as if to catch Aitiju uil ptath ate kiii ill globules oi pear- 
lj the sitnheuns in every* direction, acrom- shaped splicioids of thin gliss, perforated 
I party lug this movement with a hollow' with two opposite holes, through which 

I murmuring At other times his erv is verv they ate sitting, and mounted into net k- 
I disagree tide, and often repeated, espec iall\ lac c s. Arc , like it al p« irl ornaments The 
I before lain Rverv year be sheds ins liquor eiuplovcd to hint etc- tin peatlv lustre 

plumes, ami courts the most obscure re- ( js e alle el ensure <tnni at, w hie It is prep.it e*d 
treats till the returning spring renew’s )ns , in thtowmg into wafer of aminnni i the* 
lustie 'J lie Javanese peacock resemble s \ in flliant I mielhe separate d, by w ishiug and 
I tln*e om moil kind, but has a larger crest , fiietaoti, from the se lies of the* hleah, a 
I PEA It (pora Sax ), tin* fruit of the /'writs small river fish The aumioni i reticle i s 
e Imuestiea , a tree growing wild in seveial I them sufllt lenllv soft and !h \Ihp* toadln n 
parts of Europe, lmt of winch many kinds dost-ly to the innet surface of the- gl-es-, 
are cultivated in all temperate t llmat es. and passt >, off by the drvmg The- From h 
PEARL (peilr Fr i, in Natural History’, a are particularlv sue ce-ssful in this manufat 
hard, vv hite, shining body , usually of agio- ttere There- ate ' trieut-e other methods of 
bul-u, hut sometimes of a pyriform shape, imitating peat is. In vvliuh also the Frene.h 
It is formed bv ee-rtalii bivalve molluscs, ate said to e-xu 1 

belonging to different genera The oriental PEAUL'-AKH, a fixed alkaline salt, pte 
jiearls of cenninerce are obtained from the paie-d chiefly m Ameiie i.tn imanv, Hu<*-*i i, 
Mfleagrina margantifera, and other Bjx-cles and Poland, iiy dissolving out the salts 
of shellfish ealleel ‘pearl oysters’ 1’etrls contained In the ashe*s of burnt wood, 
consist of e-one i utt ic lavets of a fine eotn- evaporating the solution to diyne-ss, and 
pact nacre, or substance- identical with (.drilling tlie lesidue for a considerable 
tliat which lines tlie itiside'of the sheM, tlie time in a fuimue moderatelv imt. Peat I* 
1'iyers being alternately membrane and e ar- ashes ate nun h used in the manufacture of 
bon.iteof lime It is tills structure winch glass, and. for that purpose-, re-quire- no 
occasions tlie play of light, called pcaily pre para t Ion, e\e e pt.whe-n vet y great tiaus- 
irldescence They are sometimes found parent v is ele-sire d i 

fret-, and de-tae-lnd from the lobes of the PK.AT (pvt Ixl ), a e lingeries of derive-el , 
mantle, but are most usually adherent to vegetable matter, gem t illy including 
the nacrous coat, of tlie shell, wine h, on that - trunks of tie-es, leaves, fmlts, siilngy i 
at count, is termed mother of pearl They tlbu-s, and the te mains of aquatic ltiosse-s 
are the consequent e of a disease In tht fish. In most cases, the- plant whie h ( h telly forms 1 
cause-d by the introduction of fort-igu bodies the peaty matter Isa small moss, the Sphag- , 
within the shells Pearls were held in the- vumpaln«tm It coiitiimesgiowing upwards > 
highest estimation by the ancients, vvitli fioni the points of the shoots, vv hflc detav 
whom they were of an e normous puce in Isndvanc lug in a siintlat tmitinerftoin their j 
modem times then value is greatly lessened lowe-r extremities, a thick close mass of 1 
— It is probable, by the xery be aunful linita- ve-ge-table sub-dam e, which rots below as It 
tions which may be obtained at a trilling foims above, being produced The rotten 1 
tost When pearls are- ve-iy small, they part i- pe at en turf It occurs In exte-pslv e- 
are termed seed pearln The stas about the bed--, e died peat-viosxex, occupy ing tlie sui- 
East Indies and America yield peat 1-fish In face of the soil, oi covered to tlie depth of 
great abundance, and they are- found with a few feat with sand, gravel, &e- It Is the ’ 
good pe iris in several pat is of Ettr -pe In common fuel of huge districts of Wales I 
the east, the e oasts of tin* Island <>t (ley Ion and Scotland, and of pome* parts of Eng- 
nnd the Persian gulf are the lot- i!it n-s moat laud where eoals are- v f ery ile.et It con-ti- 
celehjated for pearl flsheries, and in the tutes tlit luel of a large part of lie-land, 
west, the ooiist ol Terra-tlrina and tlie gulf whe-te it covers thousands of acres When - 
of Mexico The European pearls are i hiolly powetfully com pt eased, it forms a dense , 
found in 1 1 vers of Scotland and Bavaria. and excellent fuel, the more valuable for 
These are the produce of moMusc-a belong- many purposes since it contains no sul- 
iug to tin* genus Unio. The worth of a pliur. 

pearl is in proportion to Its magnitude, PKIFBI/KR iptebol Sax.), round nodules, 
roundness of form, polish, anil clear lustre partlculaily of sille-eous minerals, such aa 

Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl Is found rock-crystal, agates, &c The term la 

as large as a nutmeg. One of the most used by opticians to express the traits* , 
remarkable pearls of which we have any parent and colourless rock-crystal or quarts, j 
authentic account is that mentioned by used ns a substitute for glass In spectacles; I 
Tavernier, it was obtained at Uatifa, In ltB htuduess makes It little likely to bo 
Arabia, a fishery famous in tlie days of scratched. I 
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PEO'CARY, tbc name of two South 
, American animals allied to the hog, hut 
distinguished i>y the absence of the outer 
toe of "the hind foot, and the piescnce of ,t 
1 peculiar gland, which t xude- its set let ion 
l> 3 r an orifice situated In the bark wheme 
Cuvier devised the name of Ihcntiflrs itw o 
! navels) for the genus The collated peteary 
j (Duotylc s forrjinitus ), and tilt whit* lipped 
1 p**(<ary (Ihiotyles labial us), .lie the only 
known sp* * ie«>. 

PEOIPHLENI), or PI ruiPHLENI), In 
Mineralogy, ore of minium; a metallic 
substance of a black Mi oi deep Iron-grey 
, colour, sometimes spotted with red, it is 
found in masses in Swedish and Saxon 
mines, and is general h stratified with other 
i minerals 

1'liCK, » dry me.i 0 uic of eight quirt**, 
being tii* lourth part of a bushel The 
imperial perk contains 55 1 5 >< ubjr im lies 

PEC'TEN (.1 comb Lat ), a large genus 
i of <’*)?/* h if era, bivalve lnollusea, whose 
| slu I is have a hinge like th it of the ojstet, 

I hut usually mar ked with i >bs which radiate , 
from the summit of ear h valve to tin clr- j 
i i (iimforeme, and fmnMicd with two pu>- 
i cesses called ears Pectens obtain their 
1 name from tin* ribs or ridges of their 
shells running in straight lines like the 
t< * i li of a ( ornb Thev n ei ninmmily called j 
| dams The s* iltop (1‘tifni maximum) and 
i tin in i /’ * >) hi * u ho is) aie esteemed dtina- 
( i* s , tin* hltu covers extensive banks, 
i especially on tin N and W of Ireland The 
hod v of t*u siailop Is brlglit orange or! 
, s ( n let , the shell is u>ed for ‘scalloping’! 
i o\su>rs, foinu i Is it was used as a drinking j 
( up, and eel* in .it i d as sue h In (Asian's ‘TTall 1 
ol Mulls’ An al I k d species lias reeeivt d 
llu n. ime of st .1 lines’K shell (/> ./ucabrsuM. 
i i' w i s worn b\ pilgnins to the Holy Land, 
iml tiecanu tin bulge of wveral orders of j 
. knighthood ! 

I’M "TIN ( /*( /«/**•>, thick, as opposed to, 
1 1 1 1 pi id (J) ), tin* gelarliu/ang principle of 
l' (tit .uu vegetables, such as currants, ap- 1 
i pl<s &(• it ma> lu obt lined abundantly 
' f i mi some esuilent loots — carrots, fm e\- 
I ,.i ,M* , win* a,on tins »< » omit, are so iibeful 
. a •m'ledunts in seuj> Peilin, or pert u 
;! *(***/ is in the foini ol a jelly, which affords 
j insoluble compounds with the earths and 
' sevei il oilier metallic oxide** 

PECTINATED, or PECTINATE (put i- 
h't'iis, fioiu pictai, a loinh Lot), in Natu- 
; ral History, an epithet lor any I lilng vvhu h 
i Is toothed like a comb — \ lniiici.ili-- said 
j to Im pu limit ui, win n it pi es*»nts shoit 
111 uncut s, crystals, or hi am lies, neai l\ 

, paralh'l and equldistanf 
1 PECTORAL (pu tt'iiui-, fimn pet las, i'u> 

hi east Lat), an epilliet, loi nhatevei u-J 
lat(*s to the bieasi , lienee vu total fins, the 
aiiteiirn and lateial litis, wimh leprr-mi, 
in fishes, the fore legs or autcnoi im m- 
l>ers of other veitchiatcs 

PECULATOR t Lat), In Roman Liw, a 
public officer who embezzled the public 
money 

PECU'LIAR (pec aha ns, special hat.). 
In Ecclesiastical Law, an exempt jurisdic- 
tion, which is not undei the ordinary of 
the diocese. Fecultaisaie royal, of which 
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■ tin* king is ordinary : those of archbishops, 

I bishops, deans, chapters, «fcc. COUUT OF 

PKrmiAiiH.a branch of the com t of arches 
belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
which takes eognlzanre of matters relating 
to parishes that have a peculiar jurisdiction, 
t 1'KI>'At*0(-fUE Kjxudagugos : from pais, a 
I • Inid . and uQugns, a leading* Or), a shun 
I of ,i superior order, to whom a child was 1 
| im rusted from about the age of seven till 1 
j 1 1 became a youth, by the Creeks ami 
* Romans, particularly the former To him 
I was (ommitted the charge of giving in- 
j sfrucilon in the Inferior brandies of edu- 
cation, and he accompanied his pupil to the 
masters who taught, the other br.uu lies 
| PHD'ALS (pedahs, pertaining to the 
, foot Lat ), In Musk, the kcyB whuh aio 
i played by the feet, and by which tho 
deepest bass pipes of an organ are sounded, j 
It is worthy of nothe that England, whuh 
was the first to intiodme the organ info 

• lunches generally, w is the last to adopt 
the otiv tons improvement of pedals. A 
pedal is also attar lied to a piano to strength- 
in and prolong tin* toms in a haip, the J 

.pedal serve* to elevate the notes half a 
tone; and tf is used for a variety of other 
purposes in musical instruments, sudi as 

* oiipliugniid draw mg stops, swelling, blow- 
ing a bellows, &T. 

PEDATE t pis, n foot Lat.), m itotauv, 
an epitlu t appln d to a palmate leaf, hav mg 
t I k* two latei, il lobes divided into smaller 
si giuents, the midr tbs ot which do not run 
dneitly into the common central point. i 
PED'ESTAL i/nfd* Utl h'i i, in Architect- | 
t me, the lowest put of a wall or column, ! 
being that which selves as Its stand It | 
((insists of three parts, a trunk or dye, , 
whuh forms the body, n cornice, wlilch 
foiuis tin head, and a base, which forms 
the foot 

PED'ICLK t pidiculus , tbc dim of jies, a 
foot. LaU, in liotany, the ultimate division , 
of a common peduncle 
PEPIO'OLI S (Lat), in Entomology a 
genus of parasitic apterous insects, com- 
monly terimd Ike in the order Anophcra 
There are many species, sonic of winch 
m lest quadrupeds, sumo buds, and some 
human beings | 

PKD'IMENT, in Architecture, a kind of , , 
low pinnacle, which serve** t*« complete a 
finntispkce, and which finishes the fronts | 
of huildlne**, oi is placed as an ornament i 
over gates, doors, windows, or niches. Tho ! 
pediment Is ordinarily angular, but some- 
times it forms the me of a circle, or some 
other curve The parts of a pediment are — 

1 the tympanum, or central triangular 
l* ot. 2 the torn ice, which crowns it; and i 
*; tin* entablature, which serves as its base. I 
i be tympanum is often decorated with 
si ulpture 

PEDOM'KTKR (;<*"*, a foot* Lat ; and 
nutiuv, a measure Or ), an Instrument by 
wiiicb paces are numbered, and the distance 
liom place to place ascertained. It also 
marks the revolutions of carriage- wheels. 
This is done by means of wheels with teeth j 
and a chain or string fastened to the foot, ! 
or to the carriage-wheel ; and the wheels 1 
I advance a division at e\ cry step, or at ev cry 1 ! 
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I revolution. The Instrument Is generally in 
I the form of a watch 

I PEDUN'CEE (a dim. from pcs, a foot 
| hut ), In Botany, the stem or stalk that sup- 
I poiLs the fructiflcatlon of a plant, and of 
I course the fruit A pedunculate flower Is 
1 one which grows on a pedum le 
, PEER (pair Fr ; from par, equal hat), 
a nobleman of the realm The lords of 
1 parliament are the peers of eat h other , 
for, whatever formality or precedence ma\ 
attach to the title of duke, mar>juls, earl, 
or viscount, it is a barony which conveys 
the right to a seat in parliament, and con- 
fers every privilege annexed If is as a 
baron, not as a duke, bishop, &c , that a peer 
si Is in parliament, and the parliamentary 
i rights are, at the present day, the essence 
! of nobility In < om pi lame vvith an ancient 
; practice, peers are sometimes still < rented 
j by titles which convey the idea of local 
i rignts to wlm h they have in re.ilit y no pre- 
tension , but though this is a mere form, 

, the rank they gain is not an empty one . it 
is that of an heiedltary legislator of the 
lenlm A peer i- not to hi put upon any 
, 1 inquest, even though the cause have n rela- 
] 1 turn to two peers, and where a peer is dc*- 
i 1 fendant in a court of equity, he is not ro be 
1 1 sworn to Ills answer, which Is to lie received 
| upon the faith of ids honour , but win n lie 
is to answer to interrogatories, or to make 
' I an alfldavll.oi to be examined as a witness, 
I be is to be sworn A peer is fie« from hi lest, 
| in (ivil eases, at all times [See Paiclia 
, I MK\T ] Trial of a Peer It is a maxim of 
•I the first importance, that those publn men 
who. In a free eountry p n tiuilarly , will 
i always be liable to the dangers of political 
j! animosity, should be burned against pos- 
i slide popular injustice , and lor tins n ason, 
us well as because, with the lest of his 
fellow-subjects, he claims to In. tried by bis 
equals, a peer must be utralgm d, wind her 
on a c barge of treason or of lelonv, before 
the house of which he is a menibi r After 
the evidence for the* pmsetution and the 
answer have, been heat d, the lord hlgh-sLeiv- 
ard openly demand" of each loid whether 
the prisoner, calling him by Ins name, is 
guilty of the crime for which he Is arraigned, 
and each lord, laying Ids right band upon 
Ids left breast, separately answers, ‘Guilty 
j or ‘Not Guilty, upon my honour’ If, by 
a majority of votes, the prisoner be found 
j guilty, be is brought to the bar again , the 
| high-steward acquaints him with the ver- 
dic t of Ids peers, and pusses sentence and 
judgment accordinglv , or, acting as he* 
1 does by commission, the high-steward may 
| take time to advise upon the judgment, and 
his uiflee continues till that is passed The 
appointment of a tdgh-stcwaid only takes 
jilace when the parliament is not silting; 
and the trial is said to be in the court of the 
hqjh-stcward of England The pc ei s ofllt iate 
1 1 at once as juror sand judge's , their speaker 
j collects the votes and the trial In said to 
• | he In the high couitof parliament In meie 
J I hi i "demeanors, a peer is tried, like a eon- 
! ! inonec, by a jury. Tlieie are two pecullarl- 
, | tits attending the trial of a peer. 1 st, the 
number of jurors is gre ater than ordinary, 
every peer having a right to slt r * 2 ndly, 


unanimity is not required, but the decision 
depends upon the majority .which, however, I 
must amount to twelve. 

PEER'ENS, a woman who is noble by 
descent, creation, or marriage If a pc*erc*ss i 
by descent or eieation marries a person 
undc*r the degree of nobilitv , she still con- 
tinues noble , but If she has obtained Lin* 
dicnitv hymnniage only, she loses it by a 
subsequent niamage with a commoner, 
though, by the* courtesy i>f I uglatul. sin al- 
vv-iv s retain* li**r title A pi e 1 1 ss,tbongli -In* 
cannot sit in pat liumeut, lia- the pi iv ikge s 
ol a peer , slit eannotbc hi rested lor dc lit 
oi 1 1 espHss, and must be tiled by mrpccis, 

PEG' \Sl Si < hat ), In Aslionomv, a toll- I 
Me llatiou in the northern bemisphc re It i 
dei Ives its name from Ptyasux, lho winged I 
horse, wide li, according to some, sprang j 
from flic blood of the Gorgon Medusa, alter 1 
Perseus, a son of Jupiter, had ml oil her , 
head The Greeks prolnhly doited the 
idea of a w fuged horse fiom the Assv 1 1 m-, 
amongst whose sc ul]»t mes the flguie liis 
been tumid 

PEINE FORTE KT I»PRK (violent and 
seven pain Fr ) [Sew t,it’KMTlO.\ ] 

PELA'GI A NS, a ChtiMi.in sect who ap- 
peared nliout the' heginniug of the Mb 
cent ii rv ivlagius, the founder of it, w is 
born in Wales, and ills red name was Mot 
gan, winch in tin* Welsh language' sign i lit - 

about, w heme Hit E.il m name Pel.miu > 
Augustine gives Imn tin cliaiacto of a 
vc iv pious man, and a person of stipoior 
ten r Ii Among olho pec ulial Hies, tin Pi - 
lagians denied original sin, maim lining 
that Adam would have dual whether lie 
had sinned or not , that we d< rive no <oi- 
i upturn from Ins guilt, ihit om own 
powers are sutlleleiil lor om just lilt alum . 
that hy fiee will we iall into sin, ami i>\ 
t In v oluntary exc'reisi of the same will v e 
may u petit and rtleirin, the imiuedi it c 
operaiion of tin Holy Spirit not lain-' 
necessary to awaken a religious lea ling, m 
to assist us towards pei Tec turn Augustine 
strongly opposed the teaching of i’elaguis, 
and succeeded in liav lug it rt'jected bv tin ; 
great majority of the chureii But then j 
afterwaids arose another sect, the rtemi- 
Pc lagians, which spicad much nmie wide ly. 
Tills was originated byOasslanus, au vastei n 
monk, w r he> taught that man has no need 
of internal pieventing-grac e ; that the 
natural powers of man are suflieient to 
begin the renovation of his soul, and that 
lie can have faith and a purpose of living 
holily, although lie requites divine assist- 
ant e and grace to enable him to persevere. 
Conti ovei Mies concerning tho nature and 
n ode of divine grace mu cssary for salva- 
tion then commenced, and have never 
ceased to agitate tin clime h. 

PEL'ICAN {pihLau • fit ), a web-fooled 
bird largci than it swan, inhabiting marshy 
and him uRivatc d plat es.pai tic uhiriy islands 
and hikes where sedges abound The hill 
is straight., except ur the point, and it has 
a ‘•kin reaching down the neck, which forms 
a pom h c*aiiabh> of being distended so as 
to he very enpat ious There are several 
species , the common pelican is au inhabit- 
ant of the eastern part of Europe and Africa 
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The female i>elf<<in baa a peculiar tutider- 
| 1 ness for her young, and feeds them with 
I fish that have been macerated for Home 
j time In her pouch, hence Iris arisen the 
fabulous story of her feeding them bydnw- 
[ mg blood fiom her hi east Pelicans sue 
I gregarious, verv fond of llsh, and, when 
harassed or pursued, re adily rojc < r tin imi- 
l tents of their stomach, like the* pull 1 1 1 1 »« 
j PKLLA'HKA i jnlla, flu skin, ,md oyia, 
a (arching Ur), in Mi dli Hit, tin 1 name j 
1 ; given to a disease, or compile itlou of dis- 
eases, common (o the inhabitants of the 
l Lombardo- Venetian pi mis It is a species 
i of elephant iam,s , it begins by .in crysipelu- 
I tons eruption of the skin, and is liiquently 
au oinp lined In remarkable I eMimh , uu- 
lanc holy , inoroseness, ami b\ pot lioitdi lasts, 

1 with an evident propensity to sun nle It 
( is almost iontlMed to tin. ugrie ultural popn- 
Kiion and tin poorest cl isms 
1 I’lvl/LICLE iptllu nla, I In dnn ofp.//<s,a 
rikin /at/ ), any thin skin, whetlu r annual 
, or vc tre table , also 1 b skin \\ bit It lot ins on 
the siulait of smut 1 x.ipotuting llijuid 
I PM/I.I I’dKV, tin n out ot seveial pi mis 

I of tlllleienl grille la Of these the toot of 

I I III' Aulheint s Pi/11 (hi inn, itompo-Mi pi ml, 

! (ennui PiUitoni nj Spain, bis a pungent 

| I! i\ 0111 , w lieu chewed i* proiiioh - the Mow 
1 ol Miliva, .inti is olien iisilul in tin tooth- 
1 at In The I’tllitui u of Iht nail is 1 -pities 
td Pit. n tana, 1 loiuiiion weed on wall-. 

I’Kl.Ls iy /,7 s, a skin Lat - lrmn tin* 

P 11 1 bun ills 11 edj.ttMiu op nil, an olll- 
tt'i of tin English t \i In ijuei , w lio c 11K rs 
ev» ly leliei’s bill on the pan 1 in ut lolls, 
tin n o ol n ciupts, and the roll of dis- 
lnii -emouls 

PLl/TA (Lat , fiom ptltf (!) ), in A11- 
li'iuilv, a small, .ighl, and 111.1 11 me ible 
but klet - in Hot my, a turn u-eil in de- 
s'libmg In Inns, lo denote a ll.it shield, 
without ativelt vated rim, a-, in tin Pelt ah a 
, PKL' I ATM (from last), .11 Botany, a leaf 
01 am oil u r organ lived to a stalk by the 
, ' eutre, 01 by some point distinctly wiiiuu 

1 lie mai Kin 

PUL'TKVi/w/s t iir , from pelhe, 1 -km 
* at ), the skins of dllfcieiil kinds of wild 
.Miimals found in high 1101 them lain mlo-, 
such as the heivei, sable, wolf, <Srt , In lme 
they have received am piep.u ition If 
the inner side lias bee 11 tinned In 1111 aln- 
> 1111 nous process, they ate mined Jun>. 

I'EI/VIS (Lat ), thocuvity Iminut i»v the 
Hipbones. Each side of the pelvic nreh is 
1 omposed of tin ei In mes.w Inc n ,»e soldcu c d 
■ together in the adult, and lorm Hit os man 
m malum of the anatomist The laiee.i of 
these is the ilium, whit h *s united lo tbit 
portion oi the vertcbial column t i'h d the 
sacrum, ilu middle bone is i|ie ihchnim, 
ami the lowest the pnbi , wlinlt jem* its 
, fellow on the opposite side, ind loini- .is il 
Wt it* the t low 11 ot the ai 1 b 
! PKM'lCAN.n piop.tiatlonol it mdeei \* ni- 
stni used b\ tradcisimd b unit is in Him h 
North America The meat is Hist dried, 
and after bring pounded is mixed with l.u 
generally tin suet of the bison It is then 
' s< wed ui in .1 Imk of uudiesscd hlduwith 
theliuiiy side oiuwaids 
; ! PEN'' pe ana, leather. Lat.), an Insiiu- 


meiit used for writing, made cither of the , 1 
quill of some large fowl, of metal, or of any ! 
other materia] In ancient times, reeds i 
were Hplit and shaped to a point similar to i I 
our pens; and quills are supposed not to ! 
have been employed for writing till the ! 
bib cc niury Metallic pens were llrst made ! 
in lho j, but they were not used to any I 
extent until about the year Itcjo In man li- 
fe tut ing the m, the steel Is pressed into 1 
t ii in sheets, then eut into slips, anne'ihd 
lor fourteen hours, and again pi-»ed under j 
the roller By means of a pec uli.n oui . mg- . 
inaebine, the pens are foiimd 111 .1 ialeinoti 
shape Tlit* prepaiatton lor making the 
slit then tikes pine An e.\tiuut ly Hue- 
c dged c hisel is brought clow n upon on Ii pi 11 
s< parat< ly.and is allowed to pent t rate tvvo- 
ilnrds through its subsiance A piece is 
next cul out at the upper end of the -lit, 
which is called pieirmy The proper sii ipe 
is given by meins oi a punch tilting into 
a curie spending concavity The I" 11* me 
then heated led-liol and dijiped info oil, md 
afterwards polish* d b> a pet uli.n ippaiatus, 

111 which (hex aiu pined, and to wlmti i 
motion is given resembling tn.it tequmd 
in shaking logelher inil'riiis 111 a bag 
After this tin y an* tempi it d in a box, and 
brought to a blue colour, lu mg can lulls 
watched, and the heat beiui' b sm in d 
whom v c 1 a sli nle of y ellovv isobseiV'd on | 
their slltfac e The slit is now completed 
by touching its side with a pin ol pi.oii-i 1 
'Ilu* pt oi css v a’ it s a little 111 dilliitiil 1 
iiia’iulac tone-, Inr the print ipl* s on vv hu h 
it is conducted ne vi ly smnlir in u'l \ 
Pins an* some 1 11ms made or tipped with \ 
othci uieLals, lo pn vein lapul c on osum or 
wear but the mode of inuiiul.ic line n- 1 
in.uns almost tin - mu* — KouieTAl.x Pj.n, 
a pen made ol -liter, or other met il, si 
connived is to ionium a consult 1 ible 
quantity of ink Tim, honing out by j. 1 11- 
tlc devices, supplies Ilu w l lit r a long nine 
without his In mg under tin, lncessily of > 
taking tiesb ink j 

PE'NAL LAWS (ptmalis, belonging to | 
punishment Lat ), laws made tor the pu- j 
iiishment of criminal offences The tenn ’ 
Is understood specially to comjireheud those 
which were enacted to prevent the prat I ice 
of the Herman Catholic religion, in e *m- 
Boqueuce of its being considered incom- 
patible with civil and religious libnty 
After many of them hau been from turn lo 
time relaxed or repealed, all restrict 10 is 
and disabilities, except those regarding a 
few oflle.es with which the safety oi 1 lie* 
established church Is intimately connet led, 
were removed by the » ehef bill fmssed in lsja. 

PEN'ALTY (puna, punishment • Lat.\, a | 
flue or forfeiture, by way of punislmu ut; , 

| it me I tides imprisonment, vvhipi>ing, etc | 
PKN'ANCE (same (into ), m Ecclesiastical ' 
Law, tin* infliction of some pain or bodily I 
shift t mg, as fasting, flagellation, &t , or j 
an exert 1 st* of lepentance tor some sin, 
elthtr voluntary or imposed. It relays' 
more especially to sulletings of the body, aa 
penile me or repentance (loan to the regr< tg 1 
and sorrows ol the mind Penance iaoue of 
the sc veil sacraments of the Roman Cat ho 
In church. 
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PENATJfiS ( Lat ), In Homan Antiquity, 
tutelar deities, either of countries or of 
particular houses, in which last sense they 
w ere the name with the Lares. 

PEN'HIL (penunlluni : Lat ), a small brush 
used by painters foi laying on their colours 
Pencils are of various kinds, sizes, and 
materials; the larger kinds are made of 
swine’s bristles, the thick ends of which 
aie bound to a stick or handle, and, w hen 
[ very large, are < ailed brunlte s The finer are 
made of the hail of camels, hidgris, and 
! squirrels, and of the down of swans , t.heso 
j are tied at the upper end, and en< losed in a 
I quill All of the latter kind, when good, on 
j being drawn bet ween the lips, come to a flue 
j point - — Black-lead Pencils, slips of 
i black lead (plumbago or gtaphire), enclosed 
} in cylindrical or prismatic pieces ot cedar, 
and pointed al one end They are of dif- 
ferent sizes and qualities, according to the* 
purposes for which they are iutended Emr- 
pomted pencils are merely very slender 
cylinders of black lead so placed in metallic 
or other cases, that they can be screwed out 
at pleasure the points being protected 
when out of m-e, and neve r lequiring to In* 

rut Pencil ok Hays, in optics, a mini 

hi i of lays diveigmg ftom some luminous 
point, which, after falling upon, or passing 
tin ough a lens, converge again to a point 

PKN'DANT ( pi noo , I suspend Lat), in 
Ootlnc Architei Him*, an oin:iment,il poly- 
i gonnl piece of stone 01 timber, banging 
down from a \ anil <>i the roof of abuilding 
Home exquisite pendants of this kind arc 
; f<> be seen in the chapel of Henry VII at, 
"West imtistcr. The springeis of arches, 

I wlni It rests on shafts or tot hols, arc* also 
sometimes railed pendant* — — In Heraldry, 
a part hanging from the label, lesenibllng 

the drops in the Doric frieze Pendant , 

in Isanti cal language, a long narrow fi ig 
or streamer displaced from the ship’s mast- 
head, and usually t< i initiating in two points 
li denotes (hat. a ship is in actual servirr* 
The Inaad prvdant is a flag tint serves to 

distinguish the chief of a squadron The 

rudder pendant Is a rope made fast, to the 
rudder bv a chain, to prevent the lossof tin* j 
rudder when unshipped Also, an orna- 

ment or jewel hanging at the ear 

PEN 'DENT I VE (pendens, hanging down 
Lat.), in Architecture, that portion of a 
vault which descends intoan angle hetw con 
the arches, wdien a dome Fprmgs from a 
straight-sided area. A circular dome may, 
by means of pendentlves, lie formed ovei 
any regular polygon 

PEN'DUEUM (pendulue, hanging down: 
Lai.), in Dynamics, a ponderous body so 
suspended that it may vibrate, or swing 
backwards and forwards, from some lived 
| point, or axis of suspension The vifcru- 
; tlons of a pendulum are called its usctlla- 
| turns, and depend on the force of gravity, 
i Prom the precision of its motions. It is 
1 employed In measuring time and space 
The origin of the pendulum is I raced to 
! j Galileo’s observation of a hanging lamp in 
a church at Pisa continuing to vibrate 
I j long, and with singular uniformity, after 
any accidental cause of dlsturhante He 
1 wag Induced to Investigate the laws of this 


phenomenon, which led to results in the | 
highest degree important To render a I 
pendulum perfectly isochronous, it must | 
he made to vibrate In a cycloidal arc ; hut, 1 
practically. It Is suffie lent If tliearcof vlbra- , 1 
turn is email, and the pendulum heavy. A , 1 
< opinion clock Is merely a pendulum, with 
wlieel-woik attached to it, to record the J 
number of the vibrations, and with a J 
weight or spring, having force enough to I 
counteract the retarding effects of friction | 
and the resistance of I be air The wheels 
show how many swings or belts of the , 
pendulum have taken place, because, at 
every beat, a to<»rh of Hie* last wheel is > 
allowed to pa«*s JSow t , if tins wheel has < 
sixty tcetli, ns i>* common, it will just turn 
round once for sixty beats of the pendu- 1 
lum, or seconds ; and a hand fixed on Its 
axis, projecting through the dial-plate, w ill 
he the sec niid-liaud of the clock Tim , 
cither wheels arc* so connected with this | 
ilrst, and the numbers of the teeth or. j 
tlu in so prupm Honed, that one turns sixty , 
times slower than the ilrst, to tit its avis \ 

! lor carrying a minute hand; anil nnotlni, 1 1 
1 twelve times low T ei still, to fit its axis lor i 
carrying .in hom hand The pendulum has 
'been successfully used t.» measure the* 

! force of gravity at cliffi lent parts of the 
l earth , the great ei this is, the greater the 
[length of a pc minium which will vibrate 1 at 
a given rate At Sj it/, hi rgc u, the length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds is 3<> 

English inelic s, .it the* Cape of Hood Hope , 

'19 078 The pendulum Is affected by tempera- 
ture* [See COM I» 1 <\N NATION PENDULUM] 
I’HN'DULITM EXPERIMENT M Pnn- 
c mlt.of Paris pointed out a mode* of rendei- 
j mg tiie rotation of thv eaith perceptible, by 1 
tn< aus of a p< ndulum A simple pendulum, 

1 it mule to osc illate, may be carried In any 
I cliiee Hon round a room, w ii limit the planes 
I m which the osi illations take place ceasing 
I to he parallel to themselves Hence, if a 1 
I pendulum were unde to vibrate at either 1 
I pole, the terrestrial meridians would sue* 

< i ssivc 1> pass tinder it, and it would appear 1 
to describe an entire circle in 24 hours 1 
When the experiment is made In any place 
between the pole and equator, the effect is 
similar, though modified , and the time of I 
loLation will he increased, by the ratjo of I 
the c osecant of the latitude to radius Tue i 
experiment may he made in a nule, hut , 
sufficiently satisfac tiny manner, by sus- j 
pending a hall of metal, or other heavy M 
body, from the ceiling of a lofty room, by a , | 
cord long enough to mako it almost. touch 1 1 
the floor, and seating it in vibration, a line | 
having been previously e balked immedi- 
ately under the plane of vibration. This 
pendulum will soon leave the chalked line, 
and the line over which it vibrates will 
teem to revolve on Its centre 
PEN KTKA'LE (Lot.), a sacred room or 
chapel in pi ivate houses, set apart for the 
worship of the household gods among the 
Homans in temples also there weie pene- 
tralia, or apartments of particular sanctify, 
where the images of the gods were kept, 
and certain solemn ceremonies performed 
PEN'GUIN (pingme , fat: Lat.), the name 
of weli-footed bird* belonging to the Auk | 
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family They are found only In southern 
latitudes, and have very remarkable pecu- 
liarities. They have verj short legs, with 
four toes, three of which are webbed , the 
body Is rlothed with short feathers, set as 
compactly as the si ales of a fish , t he whips 
are small, like tins, and covered with short 
scale-like feathers, so that they are useless 
In flight. When on land, penguins stand 
ere ct, but some species when mo\ing use 
their little wings as front kgs, craw ling on 
all fours ho rapid I \ that seen lroin a dfstam e 
they may be mistaken for a quadruped. 
The\ are tame, and may be driven like a 
flock of sheep, but they seldom go on shore, 
except m the bleeding season In water 
they swim with rapidity, their fln-iike 
wings gieatlj assisting them Their name 
is detived from tlieir extreme fatness 
PENIN'SIJLA (Lat.; from pme, almost ; 
ind uis ulu, an island), a portion of land, 
sutiounded bv the se.i. except where it 
loins the m.iiul.ind h\ a n.tirow neck . 
i.illed an i»thnui ** In Lmopeit is loiuinon j 
to designate Spain and Portugal by the , 
nppell.it Ion of the peninsula , and when wi | 
«p( ak of t hi ( oiliest uiuintalued 1>.\ the Hi I- 
iisli •ind native troi ps against the French, ' 
' wi act oiolngh term it tin pi n insular war j 
PENITENTIARY (pa-mtentw, repent- 1 
, ante Lat i, a prison wliete nnivicts ate 
J subjei ted to insti uetton and dis< ipline 
I Imprisonment for crime m,n he eithei foi 
j pievcntion and putiishment onlv.nt fm the 
I it formation of the otfmdei also An 
I it i einpt to refonn can staiicly have plate 
w lun tin penod id no ari er ition Is short 
I It is usn d not to c ominence the si stem of 
1 refiu mation until the ciinnnal has suffered 
in this umntn mu , and in othei tountrles 
, two m ars* punishment Great evils hate 
1 is on found to ai isr from prisoners feigning 
iifnt matton, when* no reformation has 
in < lined, and the* authorities in such cases 
, 1 lowing themselves too easily to be 1m- 
p is(*d upon , and from punishments being 
r i ixed or altogether terminated, wMth too 
gloat fac ilitv, In eases of pi etended reforma- 
tion The penitentiary at Millhank Is fltted 

i* for 8oo males aml4(X) females Guano 

i Pi viTKjtTiAinr, at the court of ltome, au 
ollh er appointed to absolve In cases reserv- 
ed to the pope , also to grant secret hulls, 
&'< , in (Ascs of conscience Homan Catholic, 
l l -hops appoint penitentiaries in tlieit dio- 
c< -os, for tin absolution of case's otherwise 
ri served to themselves 

PEN' I TENTS (junntmte *>, persons it pent- 
lug. Lat), an appellation given to certain 
fiatermties lu Homan Catholic countries, 
distinguished by their difTeient h.it>its , 
and of w'hlch there are a great vanity lu 
Frame, Spain, Italy, &c 
PEN 'NON (/> ), in Heraldry, a small 
pointed flag, borne in former tunes by a 
gentleman. When knighthood was con- 
ferred upon him, the point, was cut off, ami 
the square ting that remained obtained the 
name of banner 

PEN'NY (pfennig: Oer.), an ancient sil- 
ver coin, which was the only one current 
among our Saxon ancestors ; hut now a 
copper coin, twelv e of which are equal to a 
■hilling. In Ethelred’s reign the penny 


was the twentieth part of an ounce fcrov: 
hence the denomln.if ion pennyweight. Till 
the time of Edward I the penny was struck 
with n cross so deeply sunk into it that it 
might, if required, he easily broken, and 
parted Into halves and quarters , hence the , 
terms halfpence, and farthing *» (fourth- 
tilings) or qnadumte* Edward I lequnrd , 
that the silver penny should weigh tho 
twentieth part of an ounce Qm cu Eliza- I 
beth redueed it to the stxtv -second part. 

PEN'NYWEIGIII, a trov weight, con- 
taining ‘24 giains, «a<h of who In- supposed 
to he equal in weight to a grain of wheat 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and 
well dried It was the weight of a sdver 
pennv in the time of Edw ud I 
PKN'SIONKR (pem-w, a payment Lat), 1 
one who ice lives an annuitv from anothei ; 
whether m consideration of -ervlee pa-t or 
ptesent, or merely i~ .in act of kindness. 
In the university of c amhndge the pen- 
sioners form the great body of the student-, 
they pav for their commons ami chainhers, < 
and u-ually enjoy no pic uniat v advantaucs 

from their college- The Bund of (Jentle- 

wm Pensioner*, the* former designation of 
tlu Bund of Ot ntlemen-ut-urnm, a bndv of 
foi ty gentlemen who attend the -oveieign 
at levees, drawing-tooms, and other si ite 
occasions It was instituted hy Henry VII , 
and their duty Is to guard the ro\ i> person 
to and from the* chapel toy il, &c , lor 
which each receivts a pension or annual 

allowance of 1001 Pc resceti- of the In ns of 

Court, annual payment- mule bv tacit 
niemhei to the* soc i i> 

PENTAGA P'Sl 1 1. A H (pnitc, live* Or * 
and capttiilu , a -mall box • Lot ), in Hotany, 
an epithet foi a plant liav mg flv e capsules 
i or sc»c*d \e-sels 

j PENTACllolll) (pmte, five , and chord c, 
a stung: Or), n mu-ie il instrument with 
live strings 

| PENTACRI'NUK i penh , five* , and krnmn, 

I a lily Or.), a genu** of marine annual-, 

| allied to the star-tlslie*-, of which only a 
single living species is known, viz the P. 
Cuput-Medum\ of which a few* specimens 
hive been found in the West Indie- On 
the Lop of a long column formed of a mini- 
l»t r of calcareous plates, held togetliei by 
amnia! matter, is a disk that has ten arms, 
eacli of wliiili brandies into three The 
mouth Is placed at tin* middle of the di-k. 
In the lias formation sevi ral species l*ave 
been found fossil, and these are called 
Km mutes or stone lilies Tito skeleton of 
one of these contained 150,000 pieces 
PEN'TAOUC’COUS (pente, five, and A ok- 
lot, a kertml. Or.), in Botanv, an epithet 
imply ingthat tho plant has live united cell* 
with one seed in eaih. 

PENTAGON (pente, five, and gontu, an 
angle: Or), in Geometry, a piano tlguio 
having five sides and five* angles If the 
live sides are equal, it Is railed a regular pen- 
tagon Its area is equal to live times the 
sine of 36° multiplied by the co-ine of tho 
same , and the square of the side of n regular 
pentagon tsequ.il to the sum of the squares 
of the sides of the hexagon and decagon 

Inscribed in t he same circle. In Fortifl* 

i at ion, a foi t with live bastions. 
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PHN'TAGRAPH (petite, five; aud grapho , name of Whitsuutlde, on account of the 
I write* Or) [See Pantagbaph ] miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost on 

FENTAGY'NIA (pente, five , and gnnf, a the apostles, which happened on one of the 
female . Or ), in Botany, an order of plants annual returns of Its celebration, 
i In the Linnman system, comprehending PENT'-ROOK, a roof of any building or 
i such as have five pistils in an hermaphro- shed, formed like an inclined plane, the 
| dite flower slope being all on one side 

j PENTA HE'DRON (penti, five , and hedra, PKNTKL/IOAN MAIt'BLE, a stone mm li 

{ a base* Or), In Geometry, a solid having emphned t»> the ancient Greek sculptors 
five egual sides and tjuairied on Mount Petiteles m.n 

1 PENTAHEXAIIE'DRAL (pente, live , hex, [ Athens It was of line glam and ocuwoii- 
slx , and hedra, a base Or.), In Crystallo- j ally maiked with greenish spots 
graphy, exhibiting live ranges of fares one I PKNUI/1'IMA, PEM’ET', or Pkm’i/'II- 
i above another, each tango containing six ; matk Hym.amlk (prnalti was, from ]» tic, 
| faces {almost, and ultima s, tin last . Lull, in 

PENTA M'ETER (pevtunirtio*, consisting j Grammar, iln last sellable but one ol a 
. of fly e mevsiiii'n * Or), in laitm and Greek word , ami hence the aulepenultnaati s> l- 
l’oetry, a verse consisting of two parts, each la hie is the last lmt two, or that Iiiiiir- 
(omposedof tyvo feet and a long syllable, | di itely b« fore the pi nultima. 

1 winch must either he a single word or aj I’ENUM'BRA (//ewe, almost , and uml/ru, 
terminating syllable The leet may be . a shadow Lut l, in Astionoun, a piitial 
' either dactyls or spondees A pentameter slnde or olio untj in an celipst , ohsoved 
1 verse alu mating with an hexameter < *>n- I hi tween tin perfec t shallow, while the 


| sin me* what is < ailed ileguic tirw , a verse 
i ' in w hit h Ov It! excellid 
l PEN I AN'DRIA (jmite, live , and anPr, a 
,i male . Or ), In llotati} , the llflh cl iss ol the 
1 Eiiin.»in system, containing those plants 
. whu h hate hermaphrodite flowers w ith the* 
I srami ns 

i PENT \N'gUEAR (pente, fl\e. (Jr ; nnd 
j , itnpuln *, an angle Lnt ), In Geometry, liay 
1 mirllM i timers or .ingles 
! PENT \ PE F'A LOUS ( pente, five iiml /«- 
(tuon, a led Or i. In Botany, an epithet 
given to flow eis that eonsist tif live pt t.ils 
i or llower-leay es 

j PENTAPHYI/LOUS ( pente, Hve, aud 
phallon, a leaf. Or.), in Botany, consisting 
I of, or having live leaves. 

I PENTA P'OLIS (Ol , from penti, tlve, 

J and polls, a city), a name given In the 
i um ie ill Gieekb to cert mi < ountrles having 
I flyo very Important (dies, the most ie- 
1 markable of these was the Pentapolt % t'un- 
| mticu, or that of Egypt, the cities of wlmli 
I wei e Bei emc e, Arsinoe, Ptolemats, 0} rene, 
and Apolloiu.u 

PENT VSTH’II (pentad irliut, fiom prate, 
live, and s/u/ios, a ver*e ; Or ). m Poeti>, 

1 a eomposition consisting of the verses 

PEN 'TASTY EE {pente, five* , and stain a 
! column Or ), in A roll i tee Lure, a building in 
w hie h then* are five columns in fiont. 
l’E STATED (ill (peutateui has . fiom 
j 1 pente, flvo, and teuchos, a hook* Or), an 
, appellation given to the first five books of 
' < the Old Testament — Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
I tie us. Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
1 , PENTATll'EUM (pentathlon, from pent f, 

I five , and atblos , a contest • Or.), an appcIK- 
! tlon given h> the Greeks to the five ptiti- 
c ipal bodily exi*rc Isi s— running, 'eiping, 

| throwing tho <juoii oi dl*eus, hurling the 
i jiveliri, and wiestling They w'cie termed 
1 qutnquertmm by* the Item, ms 

PENTECOST (pentekoslf, from pcnitKvx- 
tos, the fiftieth : Or), a solemn fesiiv d of 
i the Jews, Instituted m memory of the pro- 
! , niulgaruon of the law, and so named be- 
cause It was obse rved on the JlJtietli dav 
utter the feast of unleavened bread It 
, | was also called the Feast of Weeks It Is ro- 
I tamed iu tlio Christian church, under the 


light isemmly mteiiepUd, mil t hi lull 
light It iii'.sfioiu till* lli.igliltiidc ot tin 
*uii, mil I- that portion of sp.u e In hind 
the obji 1 1 i iiising tin rrlipM., m whu h the 
Illuminati il hod} lb enlighti tud by • >n I y i 
pai i of tin. dist of the Illuminating holy 
The nearer to the umbra the d.ukir Hie 
pinumbia, and heme it is difiliiilt, m 
1 1 llpses of the moon, to deli mime by ob- 
siiyalaon the exact time at which Hie 
i c lip »e hi gins aud ends Pi numbras mii-t 
la (oiistaut attendants of all e» lip*i 
whether of the sun or moon, cm plaint 
i pt unary or seeondai y 

PEPERPNO, the name give n in it dy to a 
y o I came tufa ijuai ried hi the neighhourluiod 
< ' Borne and employed as a building stone 
ami for works of utt 

i’K'PO {/a pun, a pumpkin Or i, In But m\ , 
i In name given to tin hint of imutbiii 
c eon* plants, sin h as the gouid and nu Ion, 
in wiiicii uudet theadheri id e.nyx time i* 
a tle*h\ rlutl, and the j>l n enla* aie panctnl 
and at lea*r three in number 

PEP'PEK ( piper LaU), the fiuil of Hop 
hid plants belonging to the genus Ptpu, 
n.it ord Piperacviv. We have thieo kiml* 
of pepper— the white, the black, and the 
long Black pepper In the ft nil of acrccpiug 
shrub t Piper nigrum) glowing m Java, 
Sumatra, Oeylon, and other Asiatic coun- 
tries The berries are produced In clll*tci 
and ihauge as they ripen Irom groon to 
red, and afterwards tobl.uk. "White pi p- 
per differs from the black only in being 
stilpped of its cortlcle or covering To i^ 
feit this, the black beriies ate steeped m 
salt w'ater.and after they have beenoxpo-i <1 
to the suu for sever d days the chad is 
rubbed otr w ith tin 1 hinds In this opt ia- 
tiou the pepper loses mui h of its origin d 
hot tiste Long pepper consists ot the 
half-ripe ttowe-t-hi ids of Pijiei lonyum Bed 
pepper is the gi mind ftnii of various spe- 
cie's of Solatium, which si e 

I’EP'PBRMINT, In Botany, a plum of the 
genus Mevttm li is highly aromatic and 
pungent Also, an imiiiuI oil dibtilled 
fiom the plain 

PEP'PEEMINT-TIIEE, the Eucalyptus 
pipenta, a native of New South Wales. 
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PER, a Latin preposition, signifying by ; 
used in many phrases, as per force, per an- 
num, percent &c In Chemistry, it is a 

< on traction for hyper , and is employed as a 
prefix to denote very or fully, or to the ut- j 
, most exit ut as in peroxide, whuh indicates; 

a substance oxidized in the highest degiei 
1 PICK AM'BU L ATOlt i pt rutnbulo, 1 w ilk 
through. Lat), an instrument for measur | 
1 tug distant es, olhei w W tailed a ptdnintiei, 
whuh see ! 

PERBIMT/PHATB, m Chemlstrj, a sul- 
phate whuli contains two proportions of 
sulphmu in id, and is combined with an 
oxide al the maximum of oxidation 

PE It CENTUM, or PEll OEM (hi tin 
j hundred Lat ), the rate of Interest, or so 
m u< h for even hundred ; as five per cent , 

I that is, ll\e pounds for »ver\ huuditd 
, pounds, five dollars for e\t n huuditd dol- 
i lar-> .V* 

PERCEPTION (peinpLo Lot ), in Logo , 

| the Hist ait of the mind, whuh consists hi 
I the re< eption of Ideas com ernlng exit mil 
ohj'M ih, through the medium of the s< n-< s 
I It has been well observed that the tli -t 
| objects which strike our senses give usour 
l first ideas , and our wants are the c nisi of 
| otu attention , the re pc tition of l lit s« ideas, 
and (he development of new want-, give 
birth to oui s< ntiiiiwuts and thoughts Tht 
eves tonvej the lde.is of colour, the ears 
those of sound, the nostuls thus. ,.i odoui, 
and tin palate those of last*. Tin si have 
I no comic i tloi with each othei the.v are 
si palate ideas of dilfeient ipialitnsof bo- 
, dies, but tin seiiHO of tomb unites the 
whole l.i otu object, Which ilia) li.ippc u to 
be at tin sum time ( olouied, hoiioious, 
odoi' iis, and s t , i»urv 

PERCH tptrilu tr ; tioin pttkP Ur 1, 
in li htliyologj, a lit'shw iter fish of the 
genus Perea, with rough sc ties and shntp 
ineurvate teeth, its tlesh is verj dedicate 
The *ea pert k belongs to the genus bnta 
nut Both these genera fall Into tin large 
auinthoprervKian famiiv of Pert ula 
Piutrit, or Pole, a im asiue of live v arils and 
a half, or six teen feet and a half The w oi d 
tod is much moregeiieiallv u-c d than eithe i 
pole or pertlt, though they all sigiufv the I 
s one thing The It ish pc i< h Is s* veil viii ih, j 
and the* measures founded on it arc* in pio- 
portlon 

PERCHLO'HIC A'Cin, in Cliemistiv, 
'hloilne converted into an add by combi- 
nation w'ltli a maximum of oxv gen A com- 
pound of this ac Id with a base is tenued a 
i perchlorate 

i PEUCIW8I0N (percumto from priculw, I 
, strike* Lat ), In Mec bailies, the eltee t which 
a bod) produces in falling oi sinking upon 
imoihc*r, or the shock of two bodies, one of 
which is In motion 11 both bodies ire in 
motion, the shock is termed a collt 1 mn 
PEltOUh'SlON LOCKS, those which, in 
final ms, have superseded the Him Im k- 
whuh succeeded mat eh locks, and it maim a 
in use for so considerable a pci loti Pii- 
! cusmon locks ignite the charge l.v tits' ex- 
ploding a dc toiiating mlxt me eont nnc d m 
I a copper cap by means of the cock, a kind of 
! hammer. These ca.xuu.t far moie ct i tainlj 
I Lh&z. the oil printing , which wan so liable to 


Crrarfurg. [perihelion 

derangement, and which caused fi rearing so 
often to mixsflrc 

PKR'DU (lost . Fr.), in Military affairs, a 
term applied to any solilu*r who is in a 
dangerous post, whence en finite perdue, in 
the plural, for the forlorn hope of an armj 
PE RE LA CHAISE, the name of the eele- 
bi itcd ct meter) al P n is. bild out as sue h in 
Iko- 1 It wa*. iormer l\ tin* duel st.it of the 
.lesiiits’estahlishmc ni In Frame, vvhlc h was 
piesltlc d ov t r b) Peiela Chaise, conft-sor 
of Louis XI V [Sc < Cl MI Tl in J 

PKREN'MAL c/iciMiMCs, lilciillv, tint 
which lasts thcouuh the whole )em Lat), 
lu iiotaii) , a plant vv Inc h liv es or c oiitiuues 
more than two j c ai s, vv lit the i 11 re lams tl s 
h av es or not 

PKK'FECT NPM'HER (pet tutu s, com 
pit tt Lot i, 111 Al Ithini t H , one e<|iial I o tin 
sum oiall ltsalujmit pairs oi divirors Thus 
2 S, \ c [Sic NUMItflt] 

PI RKo'LIATE (pc t, through m-l folio 
t n s, leave d Lai ), in Rotanv , an epil In I (oi a 
leaf the h isc of which tnuitlv smioum.s 
tin sic m tiansvc rsc h, si i th it tin s 1 1 m 
sums t<> lean been ilium tbioiu.b ihe 
middle of Hie U af 

PERtiUN'XAll, a u mu given to di-trn ts 
in I mini. 

i’E'ltf In i’ei i in M) rlml'u'v , the pel'* 
ate tlu descendants ol fallen spoils, ( 
i ludi cl troiu paradise until then penance is 
.1 • I olnpllslic <1 

PERT \ VI H c ptri, onimd . and antlm *•, a 
flower Ut I, 111 Hoi IIIV *1 C ill \ .llld I Ol oil I, 

I In limits ot which in umh tlmd, -o ili.ci 
i lit \ cannot be c< ist ingm-ln d tnnn cadi 
otlit‘i as in I he li is .mil lili '1 he pc i uni h 
is rerun d also ,u / u hoiunit 

PEKIB'liLOS ((./ , li oui pt . tluilio, 1 sui- 
louml), in Aielntic luu, an c m losioc imind 
a temple., fciiiinutidt.il by it vvull The gic it 
temple of Paltnjra is encompassed hv a 
i wall, with two iovvs of intenm cohomis, 
eoh stele of w hull is from 7(H) to Runic it 
long 

PERICARTjIPM (pt i that dton, from pm, 
iiound ; and haulm, the hour Ui it, in 
Xuatomv, a no ml. lane which sui rounds 
t lie whole* suhstaiic t* of tin* lit ot It con- 
l nils a fluid vv im It pic lenls tin surf i. e of 
the lie ail iioin becoming div hv its mu- 
tiniial motion luilammal mu of this m, m- 
hrane is tei mi d pem unlit /s 

PERTCARP (ptnkarpion, fnnu pert, 
Hioiiud, and harpo , fruit Ut >, m llotaiiv, 
the li nit of a plant, usuall) sepapchlc into 
I tin et lavers, the epieatp, tlu skincfapeuh 
! lor c \auiplc*. Hie metoeai p, tin* He-h> pot 
ol thepe.idi, and the. endocatp, of which the 
stone of the peae ti is an example In some 
1 fiuits, such as the filbert, these thin pads 
, ait l.leiich*d togc*i her 

j PERICRA'MI M ipei tktunion, fiom pm, 
aiouud, and kranion, the skull (rt ), m 
■ Anatomy, the luemhiaiie that closely in 
v t sts the skull 

PER'UJEE (pert, near, ami ye, the < .nth . 
Ut ), an Astronomical term [t->ee APom-k] 
PEKI(F\ NOUS t pin , near , and yttnf, the 
female Ur), In Botany, an epithet for a 

I 1 tloiiei in vvhlc h the stamens oi igiuate froiu 
tilt s|(h s of the <*,*ll) x. 

PERIHE'LION (jteri, near, and hHio» t 
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I the sun : Or ), iti Astronomy, that point of 
; a planet's orhit In which It is nearest, to the 
sun , opposed to aphelion. 

PERI HEX ^.HE'DRAL (pert, around, her, 

1 six, and hedra, a base: Or), in Crvsta.llo- 
I i praphy, a term dealpnatinp a eryst.il, whose 
primitive form is a four-suit d prism, yy Inch 
in the secondary fot m is converted into a 
1 prism of six sides 

PERIM'ETER ( penmetron , fiom ptrnne- 
treo, I measure all round (h ), in (Geo- 
metry, the line which hounds a flu'iue, 
i whether titcul.ir, lei lilinear, oi mixed 
In ciri ul.ir fipmes instead oi perimeter wo 
1 penerally use the word circum/erem c or pert~ 
pherii 

. PERIOCTAITE'IHt \lj(peri, around ; oktB, 
eiplit , and India, a base Oi ), in Crystallo- 
graphy, a term desipn.it nip a uystal whose 
1 primitive form is a ioiir-snled pi ism, wine h 
' in its socond.irj form is « on verted into a 
j pi ism of elpht sides 

PE'ltlOB tptriodo s, literally a pomp 
I round Oi ), in Anthmetic, rhtet plat is or 
limits, si puruti it from the it st iiy » ommas , 
, and, hi extracting loots, t \ m» places or 
I di'-’lts for the square mot, three lot the 

' rube root, In Astmnomy, tin run** 

which is t.ilven up h\ a pi nut hi uiaknip 
its reyolulnm lound tin sun oi theduri- 
t mu of its course till it retunis to the point 
of Its oi bit when* it was supposed to bepm 
Its motion In Chionolopv, the revolu- 

tion of a < ci t.mi number ot veais, as the 

Julian period In (liammat, a full stop 

at tin end of am senttme I’kihod also 

1 nu ms an liidellnm* purl ion of any e on- 
l limed state, existent e, or series of events 
a-, tin first period of life, the* eai best pn tads 

I nl histoij, &c J’T*' id on of a dlse tie, in 

1 Medium*, the time between the aitcss of 
, one fir, or paroxysm, anil that of the next, 

' Ine Iniltnp the entile e xacei h ilann, dee line*. 

intermission, and re mission In Pli}slo- 

lopy , periods desipnat** the vutlou* stapes 
I in t lie development and deiay of theaniin il 
,, ot pani/.at ion, W'lnth are distinpnisheal by a 
1 milked eh irae ter, as the penod of ilnlil- 
I j hood, of puberty, eXr< 

PERME'Cl tjHnoikot, from pin, around 
and oikeo, 1 Inhabit • Or), in (ieopiaphy, 
sue h inhabitants of the earth as live undei 
I the* same parallel of latitude, but dilter ill 
1 loupltudfl by 181P. Their seasons are at tlio 
1 same times; but when it is noon with one, 

I It is midiupht with the othei 

PERIOSTEUM (pen, around , and osteon, 
a hone : Or ), In Anatomy, a nervous vas- 
] cul.ir membrane, endued with acute sensl- 
! bill ty. Immediately siirroundinp both the 
I internal and external surfaces of the bones , 

; it is hence divided into the external and m- 
\ ternol pen nit rum ; and where It externally 
1 surrounds the hones of the* skull, it is usu- 
i ally called the pericranium. The seemiiip 
sensibility of the bones is that of tills 
I membrane, and its use appears to be to 
| i distribute the vessels on tlnur external sur- 
; face®. 

I PERIPATETMC8 (penpatehkm, from peri - - 
pateo, I walk about: Or.), the followers of 
| Aristotle, whose doctrines are distinpuished 
by the uame of the Peripatetic phih sojihy 
He was called the Peripatetic, because he 


delivered his lectures walking In the L}« I I 
ceum at Athens The peripatetics wore k. 1 j 
shackled by respect for their preat mastei, I 
tli.it no men of much note have appeared 1 
ainonp them M 

PERI PIPE )IY tpenpherei a , from pcnphrrn, 

I can} round Or ), the circumfeience of a ! 
< ircle>, ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear ! 

lii'itii ; 

PI. Kl PIPR AS IS, <>r PERM PHRASE ( pen - j 
phrii'-i'-, from ptri, round .ihout , and > 
phin o, I speak Or ), in Rhetoric, circumlm , 
i ntnni, e»r the in ol mole yvonls than .no 
liece ss'ii y to ex pi ess 'in ule ,i 

PI. I(M PI. 1 S (peri pious, fiom peripUo, I 
Kill lound Oi I, t lie* t it le ot some IripnicUls 
whuli remain of the accounts of am tent l 
yen .me s ! 

PERI PNEU', MON Y, or PNEPMO'NI j 

it pm minima, from peri .uouml , and pm u- , 
wan, t he* limps Oi ),in Mi die nu , an i utl.im- ! 
in mou of the lunps, at tended with aeutt 1 
1e*y e*t , purulent evjiee tot ittou, mil difficult 
lespu it it »ti 

l’KRI PTEROUS ( pinpteroH , from prri , 
.Hound , and p/mm, .i yy tup Or ), In Am In- . 
lecture, an epithet fot a place Mirioumled 
In a winp. aisle, or passive , 

PI IllhVII, tit PER J.s'l’l \NS {perish an, 
from peii, atoumi , .mil ‘-I, in, shadow <h ) 
in Ancient (»e opi.iphy , tin* inhabitants of 
eitliei Iriplel /one The miii, when in the 
summer sipim, luoyes only round about 
them, without setttup, and consequent!} 
their sh.idoyvs, In the e nurse of tliedaj , turn 
to ever} point of the compiiss 

PERMSPERM ( pen , atoumi , and spiruia, 
the se»ed Or i, hi Botany, a thick farina- 
ceous, fleshy , or horn} ji'Ht of the' seeds of 
Id mts, etthet entile ly oi only p.u Hally sur- 
rounding the eiuhi y o, and em lost d wit Inn 
the iuvestuip meinhrane , the albumen 
Also, the* testa 

PER I:** J' YI/TK’ MOT ION e /)/ / istaltiha-, 
ft oni peristelln, 1 eoinpie*ss {,/ ), m Me*ii- 
e me, a spiral or yeqmuuln spontaneous 
mol ton of the intestines, performed by the* 
e outran mu ot the (imilnraud lonpit uiltnal , 
libte's loiiiposmp thtir tlesh} coats R> ' | 
moans of it the* chyle is drlycn into the , 
otilieesof the l.ie teal ye ills, .mil tin* exile | 
mentsHie* extiueled 11 

PERMM'I VI.E (pcnstnlnH, from pen, 
aiouml, ami stains, a eoliiinn Or), in At- 
( Intel ture, a i oiirt, square, ot i loiste*t, yvit h 
columns on tin ee aides The term is eyt ; 
dently incorreit The Itlmdian peristyle 1 
had columns on the four sides, those to 
waids the south hemp ireqiicntl} lnpliei 
than the ii st 

PERISYS'TOl E ipei/, near, and sustole, 
tin yontane t ion ol t lie bent f/r ), In Medi- 
ci nt, the pause eu tut* n al between the sj/s- 
tale ni contiae tion, ami Lite diastole or dila- 
tation of the he*, n i 

PKKITON/EM'M f pvntonawv, from pen, 
around ; and tnvo, I stre till . Or.), in An i- i 
toniv, athln smooth, lubrleons uieuihraue, I 
investlnp the whole internal surface of the 
abdomen, and contalnlnp, more or less com- 
pletely, all the viscera comprised within the 
latter Inflammation of this membrane Is 
termed peritonitis 

PKR'JURY (iwnunum: Lot), In Law 



! in Eftrntru (Treasury. [persistent 

' tin crime of wilful false swearing, m any I consists In the Invention of a machine 
Judicial proceeding The common law takes wliii h has the principle of Its motion within 
1 *n> notice of any false awearing, except such • Itself ; and the means proposed to solve 
I , as is committed in some court of justice! this problem have been as various as the 
having power to administer the oith, or! Lius of mechanics, and of inatt< r, which 
I before some ofllier or magistrate invested > show its solution to be impossible The 
wilh similar authority. In some proceeding j greater iiuiiiIh i of Ingenious men have at 
1 relative to a cavil suitor criminal prosec u- j some time of their lives made the expcri- 
, turn; for the law esteems all other oaths ' meat , but It is rather a reproach than a 
unnecessary, at least, ami hence will not 1 incut to have ti led it In the attempt, all 
! punish the breach of them Voluntarv j umir.il agents, such as licit, atmospheric 
, oaths are now prohibited, a < ei t tin form of , eh luges, &c., must be exclude <1 , the inertia 
1 ! declaration being substituted for the m, and J ol matter. Its attiactive. Ion os, and combi- 
a false declaration is a misdemeanor The nations of the mechanic «il powers, being 
1 I penalties of perjury have been extended to ' alone admissible The resistance of the air 
I false oaf lift bv electors, bankrupts, insolvent and the friction of the parts which nects- 
i debtors, &c t by numerous statutes — Sub - 1 sarlly retaid a machine, and llnally stop it, 
omatum of jurjury Is the offence of imlu- render perpetual motion an Impossibility , 

1 ring a person to commit perjury At the since no machine, however ingeniously con- 
rotnnion law, perjury, and the suborna- trived, can possibly give out a motion 
I tlon of it, ate punishable by fine and im- which it docsnotieceive.orwluch is great- 
j priRoimierit. The Greeks are said to have er in total amount than what it receives 
1 imagined that no person could swear falsely M n hitiery modifies but it cannot produce 
[ by Rtyx, without some remarkable punish- motion — that being the office of a prune 
; ment , and that no one guilty of perjurv merer j 

I could entei the cave of Pahemon at Corinth PERPETITMTY (perpetmlai, ],at >, in the I 

j without being made a inemoi able example doefr ine of annuities, a sum which will pm- ■ 

| of dlv inc jnsfice , yet, notwithstanding the chase an annuity for ever It is ecju.il in I 
1 general ahlioi retire In which perjury was the product of the annuity and Mie niuu- 
held by them, and the credit, they gave to lit r of years in which the simple Inteie-t | 
such accounts of divine inflictions, perjury will tie equal to the principal Thus, at 5 
was much pnetised by them. per cent., the Interest will in twenty ycnis 

PER'MIAN a term applied by geologists amount to the principal , and at this late, I 
to a series ol -,t i ata in the earth’s crust in- the value of a perpetuity of Tool, is equal 
terveuing between the carboniferous and to 1001 * 20, or2000Z 1 

■ the triasslc systems, mid forming a natural PEUPHOSTHATE, in Chemistry, a pbos- 
1 group • h tract rti7cd by community of or- pliate in which tl e phosphoric acid la com- 
I ganic remains In vat lous paits of Europe limed with an oxide at the iughest degree I 
I They form t tie uppermost numliet of the of oxidation 

I gre.it Paheo/oic series, and they lecehed PEUQUARRIRUI/PHATK, In Chemistry , j 
j their designation from being hugely tlevo a sulphate yvith four proportions of sul- 
loped in the government of Penn, Russia, pluirtc ac id combined with a peroxide. 1 

In England Perm! in beds are found in PEJl'ltY (pouf, from poire, a. pear* Fr), l 

I Cunthei land, some of t lie Midland cciuniles, the fermented juice of pears prepared in the 
1 and in Somersetshire and Glouccster*hiie same way as cider from apples I 

I PEIt'MIT (permettre, to allow Ft), a note PERSECUTION {ptrsicutm, from pme- i 
given by the officers of the exnse allow mg qiwr, l pursue hostile]} Lot), the unjust 
I the conveyanc o of spirits, wine, tea, coffee, infliction upon others of p.iln, punishment, 1 
I or other excisable artic les, from one place or death , mine especially when It tsemac- 
to another. count of religious creed or mode of wm- , 

i PERORATION (perunitio: J.ot\ the ship The histoiy of the vvoild is full of 
I cone lmlliig part of an oiation, in which the persecutions; and there is scarcely any dee I 
! speaker recapitulates the principal points of mimint sect or pari:., religious or political, 
his discourse or argument, and urges them w hi eh has not at times disgt.iced humanity j 
with gi eater earnestness and force, with a by intllcoiig unjust punishment or penal- 
view to makea deep impression on his nud«- tics upon tlieii lellovv-mc u, for adhering to ; 
encc The main excellence of a pet oration ptim tides which tlu-n consc ience dictated ' 
consists in vehemence and htevity and t heir judgment approved 

PIC it OX 'IDE, in Chemistry, a suhstmeo PKR'M\N WHEEL, In Mechanics, a 
containing the largest quantity oi oxygen, cotitrivame foi raising water above the 1 
compatible with lt,s simple oxidation i level of a stieam It consists of a wuter- 

FERPKNRICTTLAR ( ptrpcudteuhirit. wheel, to the i mi of which are fixed a 

Lot ,, hanging or extending in a right line 1 number of strong pins supporting buckets 
from any point towards the centieot tin* As the wlit*el rev elves, the buckets, which 
earth or of gravity, and therefore at right are filled below, are earned up and when 

tingles w'lth the plane of the horizon. Ju tnev reach the highest point, they strike | 

Geometry . a line making two equal angle's against something which empties them into ’ 
called right angles, with the line to winch a tiough, whence the water is carried by | j 

it is perpendicular In Gunnery , a small a pipe to wlieie it is wanted It is evident 

instrument UHC'd for finding the centre line that this contrivance will not raise the 
of a piece in the operation of pointing it at water to a height, greater than the diameter 
auy object of the wheel. 

PERPETMTAL MOTION ( per pc f units PERSISTENT (pernsto, I |>ersevere ; Lat.), 

Lot) The* problem of a perpetual motion In Botany , continuing without witheiing: 
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a s a persistent calyr, which lasts after tiio 
corolla Is withered. 

1 PKIt'KON (persona ; 7,af.l, In Grammar, ,1 
| term applied to such nouns or pronoun'* as, 
I whether expressed or understood, are the 
nominatives in all inflections of a verb /, 
| thou or you, and he, she, or it, are tailed the 
I i first, second, and third persons Heme we 
I ] apply the word person to the termination or 
! | modified form of the \erb used in connec- 
tion with tin pet sons 
PKIt'KON A 1* (personalis. Lai), in l.iw. 
belonging to t lie person, any moveable 
i thing, whether living or dead as personal 
chattels, goods, money, or moveables, op- 
posed to real property or estates ; personal 
action, tin a< lion in which a man seeks to 
recover goods of which he has been de- 
prived, or in which lie cl thus satisfaction 
| In damages for auyinjuiy to his person or 
i property— the specific recovery of lands, 

I I tenements, and hereditaments, only ex- 

l| cepted Pkkkonai, Idkntitv, in Mela- 

I I phyHics, same ness of being, of w hie It con- 

i sefousness is the evidence I’kksonai, 

I Vkrh, in Grammar, a verb that has ln- 
I flections or endings to express the three 

persons of each number 
PERSONIFICATION (persona, n person , 
and fat to, I make. Lai), the giving to an 
j manim ite object the sentiments and lan- 
i guage of a rational lielng , or the n presen- 
tation of an Inanimate being with the af- 
fections and actions of a person The mote 
the Imagination prevails among a people, 
the more common are personifications, 
and as reflection acquires the asc endencj, 
personifications are less used 

PERSPECTIVE (per-pectif Fr ; from 
perspn to, I look at: Lot), th it branch of 
opi ics which teaches the art of represent- 
, tug objects on a plane surface* as they 
1 appear under the peculiarities incident to 
distance and height Consequently , it is 
1 a science of the first importance to the 
painter In a practical sense, peispethce 
is the art of drawing, according to the 
principles of geometry, the true represen- 
tations of real objects , and Is divided Into 
lineal perspective, which relates to the 
position, form, magnitude, &c , of the 
several lines or contours of objects, and 
aerial perspective, which lias principally a 
reference to the colouring and shading of 
distant objects. Suppose we view a point 
situated beyond an uptight transparent 
plane, such as a glass window, the spot 
where a straight line ftoin the eye to this 
point will go through the window is the 
persjwctive representation of it , for the eye 
views all objects hj means of rays of light, 
which proceed to it, from the different 
points of the object, in straight lines Let 
us then Imagine a spectator to lie looking 
at a prospert without doors, from within, 
through a glass window ; he will perceive 
not only the vast extent which so small an 
aperture will admit to be seen by his eye, 
but also the shape, size, and situation of 
every object upon the glass. If the objects 
i are near the window, the spaces which they 
| cover upon the glass will be proportioti- 
ally larger thau when they are at a greater 
distance; If they are parallel to the wln- 


dnw, then their shapes upon the glass will 
la* parallel also, tint If they are oblique, 
then their shapes will be oblique, and Boon. 
And he will always perceive, that as he 
alters the situation of ills eve, the situation 
of the objects upon the window will be 
altered also if In* raises bis eye*, tlio 
objects will seem to keep pace with it, 
and rise hitcher upon the window; and tlio 
mntraij. If lie lowers It And so. In every 
situation of the eye, the obiec ts upon tlio 
window will seem to rise higher or lower; 
and consequently the depth of the whole 
prospect will be proportion illv greater or 
less as the eye is el valid or depressed; 
and the hoii/on will. In even situation of 
the eve, he upon a level with it, that Is, 
tin imaginary line which parts the earth 
and sky will seem to he raised as far Above 
flic* ground upon which the spe ctator stands 
as his eye Is Now suppose that the person 
at the window, keeping his head steady, 
diaws the figure of an ohjec t seen through 
it upon tin* glass with a pencil, as If tlio 
point of tl e p< n< II touched tin object , In* 
would then have a true* representation of 
the object in perspective,^ It appeals 
to Ills eye For as vision Is produced by 
pencils of rays coming in straight lines to 
the eve from every point of the visible 
object. It 13 plain that, by joining the 
points in the transparent plane through 
which all those pencils of rays respec- 
tively pass, an exact representation must 
be formed of the ohjec t, as it appears to 
the eye in that particular position and at 
that determined distance And were pic* 
tures of things to be always first drawn on 
transparent planes, this simple operation, 
with the prim tplc on which it is founded, 
would comprise the whole theory and pr.ic- 
tlce of peispcotlvi But whnt is called the 
art o/ perspit tire, which comprises certain 
rub's deduced ftom optics and geometry, 
constitutes a study too Intricate for Its 
thorough development In a work of tills 
kind, and forms a branch of knowledge 
which can lie attained only from systematic 
works on the subjec t Koine idea, however, 
may he conveyed of the* meaning of the 
principal terms employed —The pane of 
glass just mentioned would constitute what 
is cal lc*d the perspective plane, or plane of the 
J mture Planes passing through the eye ran 
be seen on the perspective plane only as a 
line, two of these are very important— 
that which Is horizontal, and that which is 
vertical— the former termed the horizontal 
plane, and the latter the vertical plane. The 
line in which the former intersects the per- 
spective ]>lanc* is called the horizontal line; 
and that In which the latter intersects It, 
the vertical line The ground plane is a plane 
on which the spectator stands, and la 
parallel to the hnnzirntal plane; its Inter- 
section with the perspective plane is termed 1 
the ground line. All lines parallel to the 
horizontal and vertical planes converge to 
the point of sight, the point at which the 
horizontal ami vertical lines intersect each 
other on the perspective plane ; and that la | 
their vanishing point. When objects are to , 
be represented, whose surfaces are oblique \ 
to the perspective plane, every system of | 
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I parallel lines issuing from them has itsown in lloisciuauship, the motion of a horse 
{ vanishing point, on the horizontal line, but when lie raises Ins fore quarters ; keeping 
I at some distance, at one side or the other hishiud feel on i lie ground, without advan- 
1 of the vertical lino. The vanishing point of dug 

any oblique system of parallel lines may be PET'AL (petition, & leaf Gr ), in Botany, 
| easily found, since it ih that point where a a leif of a flow* r, as a sepal is a leaf of a 
| line from the eye parallel to them cuts the calyx Winn the corolla consists only of 
hoii'ont.il line. And the position of this one h at, that is, forms a tube around the 
, point may be determined by drawing .a stamens and pistil", It is termed mouopeta- 
1 ground-plan of the building. Ac., and mark- Ions, if divided into separate leaves it is 
hilt on the same paper, Ac, the positions said to consist of two, three, or more pe- 
. oi the eye, of the (ground line, and of the tals 

‘ vc meal line, then noting where a line PET'Al.IflM (petalmnoa, from petition, a 
I i i mu the eye, p irallel to that surface of the leaf. Gr j, in Antiquity, a form of pi ost rip- 
i building whenie the system of lines are i tn»n or banishment practiced at S\ ra< use, 
I siijiposed to proc eed, cuts the ground line. | b\ writing the person’s name on a leaf; 
This will give the distant e of the requited whence the name It differed from the 


I vanishing point to the light or left of the 
| vc it leal line. Atrial prrs/iective teaches 
1 how to judge of the degree of light which 
; objects leilect in proportion to their dis- 
| tance , and of the gradation of their tints in 
pioportion to the amount of Intervening 
air Only the* neirest objects appear In 
, their true colours and full light . in the 
tase»of the more distant., their light and 
colour become blended with the colours of 
| the vapours whlc li till the air, in proportion 
I to their distance, until at, last the objects 
i become lost in an indistinct mass of a 
I bluish tinge. In the horizon A painter, 

1 the lefore, who would succeed in aerial per- 
spective, ought carefully to study the ef- 
i ltc ts which dist irue in its different degrees, 

I oi accidental lights, have on each particu- 
| l m c olom , and in order to give any tint its 
pi oper eflec t in proportion to its distance, 
it ought to ne known what the appearance 
of that tint would be were it close to the 
i eve, tegard being had to that degree of 
j light which is chosen as the principal light 
, of the picture , for if any colour is made 
I too hilght foi another, or for the general 
c olom lug of the picture, the brightness of 
tl at colour, to use* a technical phrase, will 
, Ac / the rest In short, the harmony of a 
pit cure, and that captivating rhaim wlnph 
j vveilnd more pn ticularly In good landscape 
| p millng, depend greal.lv upon a correct ap- 
I pi* itionof aenal perspective 
j 1 l.RSPIRA'TION (J H-rxpiro, I breathe 
through • lint ), a term applied to the eva- 
| porable exudations from the skin That, 
putt which disappears without bring no 
| tn ed is sty led Itisc risible perspiration , the 
Heci-able perspiration or sweat collects In 
I drops on the skin, and is cotnnionlv mingled 
1 with the sebaceous bcc return and other 
I matte) s deposited on the surface Perspi- 
l ration Is chiefly coin posed of water and 
I eaihonlc acid It has been calculated that 
• the- average amount of euUn**ous exhala- 
tion proceeding from an adult person m 
■ twemty-four hours is about. 2} lbs For the 
1 due exercise of the functions of the Rkiu 
i 1 it is necessary that it should be freciuen tly 
] washed. 

PKRTIJ'SEI) (pertwnu, perforated : Lai.), 

, Ip Botany, full of hollow dotH on the sur- 
I face, as a pertuxed leaf. 

I PERU'VIAN BARK. [See BAR.K, PKUU- 

VI AN J 

j PKftA'DE (pener, to weigh : Fr — because 
I be throws all his weight on his haunches). 


i At hem. in o^traernn merely in being for 
live years instead of ten, and the name 
being written on leaves Instead of shells 
; or tiles 

i PET'ALITE (jietalon, a leaf ; and lit has , 
a stone Gr ), a. Swedish mineral of a folta- 
' ted tevfure, and a grey or reddish colour. 
It is a silicate of alumina and lithia. 

PKT'ALOJI) (petition, a leaf , and etdox, 
form G * ), having tlio form of a petal. 

PETARD' (Fr.), In Gunnery, an engine 
formerly used for breaking down gates, 
barricades, Ac. It resemble d a high-ei own- 
ed hat, was made of gun metal, and being 
cinrge d with gunpowder, it was screwed 
by the leaf to a thick plank, and was then 
suspended before the gate which w'as in- 
tended to be blown open. It Is found that 
loose bags of gunpowder are just as effec- 
thc 

PET'ARFR (petal oi, from petavnvmi, I 
spieud out . Gr), In Antiquity, a covering 
for the lu ad, similar to a broad-brimmed 
hat, and used to keep off the hear of the sun 
Mercury Is rcpicseulcd with a winged peta- 

►us in Arc intec ture, the cupola of a 

house , In the form of a pt tasus 

PI'/I E'CHI.44 (petirrhie Jtal ), small red 
spots, caused by the effusion of diops of 
blood immediately under (he c utic le They 
resemble ilea-bites, and indicate .in impure 
state* of the blood Also tlie_ pui pit spots . 
| which appear on the skin in malignant 1 
; fc vers Hence the teim petechial fever | 
I PETER’S PENCK, an impost, called also I 
| ‘the fee or Rome,’ and lu Severn ‘Rome- ] 
scot , ’ at first a voluntary offering to the* i 
see of Rome, but afterwards levied from 1 
even bouse or familv It was discontinued 
hi tins country by Kdwutd III, when the , 
popes resided ilL Avignon , was afterwards 1 
ic v i veil , but was tin. illy abolished In the ■ 
feign of Henry VIII 

PE"I IOI.K ipetiolua, the dim. of pe8, a I 
foot Lai ), in Hot my', tin* leaf-xtalk, or the i 
stem vvliicli supports Hie leaf. Hence the | 
epitlirt peholate for a lc*af growing on a 
petiole 

PETITION (petitio: Lat..), a formal suppli- 
cation or request made by nn Inferior to a 
superior, especially to one having some 
jurisdiction Also a paper containing a 
supplication or solicitation The right of 
the British subject to petition parliament 
is founded on the bill of right*; hut It is a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine and Impri- 
sonment, without the consent of three or 
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mure justices, or r majority of the grand 
jury at assizes or si ^imis, to snlldt or pn> 
cure the slgnntuies of more than twenty 
to a petition for alteiatioiiH in thiirth or 
state, or for more Ilian len to repaii with 
it to I lie sovereign or p:u liameiit 

PETT'TH) PKINGIP'll (a requesting of 
the principle hat.), in Logic, the taking a 
tiling toi true, and dialling conclusions 
ftnm It as midi , when it is eiilur false, 01 
at least requires to lie proved hefoie any 
inft reneest an be dedut ed fiom it Ineom- 
moti parlance, this is railed ‘begging the 
que<- lion 1 

I»h rOMP, the Chun so li.ime of a spei ies 
of copper, of a w lute t oloui It dlfteisfiom 
tntenuu, though it is sometimes ( unfounded 
with it , la Ing an alloy of <<i]ip(‘i ami nit kel, 
w'hile the latter is an alloy of t oppei, rim , 
ami nickel 

FET'KEI., a genus of lords, t lit* 1 ‘riuel - , 
bn at nl ornithologists, int hiding I lie* Mid 
(P pclagira) well known to senimii by tliC| 
name of ‘Mother Carey’s din k< ns,’ w hose 
nppeaiante is drtaded by tiitm a<- a suio 
| piogntistic of a stoi m They iuet d in io< ks 
i adjoining the sea, forming their lit sts in 
I cavities The\ stem to repost, in .1 common 
! hiee/e, hut upon the appioath nt timing 
, tin contiuinme of a gale, they suiiuuml a 
| ship, and tuidi up the small animals wintli 
I t lit agi'aled mean Mings mar tin smfate, 
01 am food that ma> lit* tiio]ip<d tiom the 
vessel Wlilskmg like an ntiow tliiongli 
j tin deep \ alii x s of liie nbyss, and tlaiimg 
| aw ly over the foaming irest of some mouu- 
i tain wave, they at lend the Inhuming hark 
m all her perilous t curie When the storm 
subsides, thej utlie to lest, and ire s tt .n 
no more Then name signifies ‘little 
1 ’t tei,’ and Is due to their seeming to w ilk 
on tin waxes Auoihei species is t lie Ful- 
m. n Petrol (I* pint utfnti.whit h In ceils at tbi 
Hebrides Tins bit tl is in the liubit of fol- 
low. ng whale ships, as it Is extremely fond 
of 1 lie fat of . lie xx b lit 

PETIti FACTION t jntm, a stone, and 
fat. to, 1 make Lot ), a tfim applied iofos-.il 
organic remains [set* Fossils’, and also to 
ni tides wlmli liaving in on siibjetttd to 
xxatei dunged with earhonute ol lime line 
hi tome Imp] egu.ited or coaled with it 

PETHO'LEl >1 eprtuB oleum, oil of the 
rotk Lat). in Mineralogy , rot k-uil, a iom- 
l husiihle lluid windi exudes liom the e.itth 
j in various pans ot the world Lai go quan- 
tities have In on obtained of late year- by 
sinking wells in Canada and Pennsy Ixania 
j Petroleum varies greatly in tohu r anti 
j consistent e, being sometimes thin and pile, 

; at others thick and daik toloi.nd. The 
BUhsl incesxxlilt Ji mineialogists liavedtvfin- 
guKhed by tin* n inns asphaituiu, maltha, 
j pet i oleum, and naphtha, are thought by 
i gome liatmalJstr, to lit tut re x ai id les of one 
species Tney mav he thus distinguislu d 
1 —Asphalt urn foims (lie t outlet tnni with 
. bituminous toal, and Is found in veins and 
, in small masses, ami also sometimes on the 
, eut face of lakes Maltha is softer, lias a 
■ tiegret of tenacity, and a strong bituminnuB 
smell. Petroleum is semi-liquid, semi liana- 
I parent, of a reddish-brown coloui and foetid 
1 odour Naphtha Is of a lighter t olour, more 


I or less transparent, perfectly liquid, light, 
odorlierous, volatile, and inflammable 
I PETTtOLIMO, a liquid hydrocarbon now 
1 exiensixclx consumed in lamps, obtained 
1 by distilling petroleum It closely rp i 
i ‘-emliles jinaWIne oil, obtained by the dls- I 
! ti liar ion of toal, lint unless carefully pre- J 
part'd it is apt to mflamt at a tempi taturv i 
too low foi >-.ift tx 

PKTKOL'OCY , print, a rmk ; logos, a dls- | 

I corn st* (Jr), tli.it hi. mill of knowledge, 

, xx huh icfeis Lo (lie imiitt.il composition of 

1 tot ks 

i PKTKOMY'ZON (j>< tra , a rock ; and muzo, \ 
i suck hr), ni It Inlixology, a genus of 
fishes whom form and motion Msemble 
those of llic eel, and of xvhicli there aie 
sexual specits Tlie skeleton Is rudi- 
mentary, Hie spine tieing simply caitiia- 
ginous not bom The mouth is circular, 
ami the fish tan use it as a sinker ami 
anchor itself to a stone — whence the name 
There aie sex on gill openings at each side i 
The Petioun/zmi manuiih, m gieat lamprty, | 
is usually t>l a brown olive t olour tinged , 
with yellowish white It frequentlx glows 
to the length of tlnee feet, and is an m j 
habitant of the sea, but test ends rivers turly i 
hi the spimg fot *i lew mouths It is vixi- 
P nous, and supposed to subsist almost en- ' 
lirely on woimsaudllslies Tliepetroiny/.on ] 
is very t en.it ions of Hit*, and various pari s ! 
of Hie liody t onilnue to moxt* long after it | 
is separated fiom tlie head The Peltomyzon 
floruit tint, or little laiupiey, is veiy abun- 
dant in tin* Tliamt s 

PkTHO'SA OisSA (imky bones* Lat), in 
Anatomy, tlie inner plot ess of the bones 
of the temples , so named on at < omit of its 
hardness and toughness 

I’ETItOSI'LEX ( petui.a rock, and silex, 
flint. Lot), in Mlnet.ilogx, a genus of sili- 
teoiiB earths, t (insisting loi the most ]>art 
of btllta, witli a portion of alumina antlcar- 
, bonate of lime it has no lustre, and melts 
, befme the blowpipe. 

! 1 ‘ET'TY tpetii, small . Ft ), a xvoid of very 

common urn , jiari it ularly in Law Putty 

Trkason, tlie tiiim of killing a person to 
xx lioiii dutx or subjt't Hon is due Thus ihc 
1 1 nm* tit minder, w hen a w Ife kills her hus- 
J hand, or a seivant ins master, has tins ap- 
j pcllation. Kucli « nines an now eousideied 
mm dei only Pi/tTY La net NX , the steal- 

ing ut goods of (lie value of twelve pent e, 

| m undei that amount The* distinction 
I between grand and petty bunny lias been 

j abolished Psvjy (Xlns'i ahlk, an in- 

I fermi « ivil ofilt t r, siiboidinute to tlie high 

I constable I’l 'l'J y .Itiuy, a jurx of twelve 

j frt eholdcra who an empanelled to try 
j causes in aeouit, so called wi distinction 
from tin pntnd jam, winch Liles tlie truLli 
of indn finent- |Ni i Jrn\ ) 

I IKJTjVs' 1 \oi PET! ’JN"ikk,a kind of t lay 
j used by tin Chinese in tlie manuiacture of 
pm i ehiiri oi el n i, i ware It consists of 

quai ty i edn ct d to a line powder. I 

l’EW'Ti'.It tpiautn Nm. Fr .), afactitlous 
metal, tonsisting ol tin and lead, or of t in 
with a little uiuunouy and copper, in pro- 
portions suited to the purposes for which 
it is Intended. There are tlnee kinds of 
English pewter: plate pewter, the fluent 
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I kind, consisting of tin, antimony, bismuth, 

I and copper ; trifle, which should consist of 
1 tin and antimony, but generally contains a 
I considerable quantity of lend, and leypeu'ter, 

I consisting of tin and lead Britannia natal, 
i of which teapots are made, is composed »»f 
I equal parts brass, tin, antimony, and bis- 
! in 11 tli ; queen's metal, also used for teapots, 
j ! &c., of till, antimony, bismuth, and lead 
1 ' The pewterer fashions almost all Ills art .< les 
b> tasting them in moulds of brass ot 
, bron/e, which are made In various pi ec ch 
| | nicely lilted and locked together Jtut a 
process called spinning is very commonly 
employ ed in Hirmingham ; It consists In 
bringing a sheet of pewter against a rapidly 
revolt ing tool, by which, vs ith a little dex- 
terity, it is gradually bi ought Into the re- 
quired form 

PHASNOG'AMOUB, a botanical term. [See 

rilANKltOGAMOtTS] 

I’llAOiEDi’K'NIC ( phagetlatnikos , from 
phagedama, a cancer , vhago, I cat Or. t, a 
medicine or application that cats away 
I proud or fungous llesh Any wound or 
1 ulcer that cot rodes or eats aw aj the llesh is 

j also termed phagedteiue Piiagicu^nio 

I "Watmii, a mixture of quit k lime and c orro- 
| Btve sublimate. 

| P11ALA3'NA (phalama Or), In Kntonio- 
I logy, Llnnani^'s name for a genus of moths , 

I but so many new forms have been dlsto- 
| vered since Ills time that a tribe containing 
many genera li i* been substituted for the 
1 old genus 

1 PRAT/ANGER, the name of some kan- 
| garoos forming the genus Pet a urns The 
| | Bkin Is expanded between the fore and 
, hind legs, and this enables them to make 
I long leaps from tree to tree Heme they 
I have been called flying squirt els In Mew 
| Bouth Wales 

PHAL'ANX {Or), among the Greeks, a 
square, or oblong, and compact body of sol- 
diers, having their shields joined, and pikes 
crossing each other At first the phalanx 
consisted of 4000 men, but it was afterwards 
doubled and even quadrupled. The Macedo- 
nian phalanx is thus described by Polybius. 
If was a square (or rather a parallelogram) 
of plkeraen, consisting of sixteen in flank 
and flve hundred in front; the soldiers 
, stood so close together that the pikes of the 
fifth rank extended threo feet beyond the 
■ front ; the rest, whose plkeH wero not ser- 
, viceable owing to tliclr distance from the 
i front, couched them upon the shoulders of 
I those that stood before them, and, so look- 
I Ing them together in file, pressed forward 
i to support and push on the former rank ; 

I by which means the assault was rendered 

more violent and irresistible. The word 

phalanx is likewise UBcd for any combina- 
tion of people distinguished for firmness or 
solidity of union. 

| PHAI/AROPUS, a genus of wading biids, 

; allied to the snipes, and inhabiting the 
, northern latitudes of Europe and America 
They live on the sea-coasts, fly well, and 
swim expertly, resisting the heaviest waves, 
but they never dive. Their flesh is oily and 
unpalatable. 

PH ANEROG'AMOUK ( phanerot , conspi- 
cuous ; gamon , marriage : Or.), a term ap- 


plied by botanists to those plants which 
possess flowers. In contradistinction to 
cryptogamlc (kruptos, concealt d . Or) 
plants, or those destitute of flowers, such 
as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and lichens. 
PhienoKamotis (j>/tamo, I am plainly visible 
Gi ) is another term applied to flowering 

plllllbS. 

PilANTASMAGO'UIA (phantasma, a 
phantom ; and agora, an assembly Or), an 
optical exhibition very similar to the magic 
lauteru; but the Images are thrown on a , 
transparent scieen. They are magnified 
and diminished at pleasure, and are made 
to lia\e the appearance of moving by caus- 
ing the magic lantern to approach to or 
recede front the screen All light is ex- | 
eluded, except that winch passes through , 
the figures ; the rest of the slides being i 
perfectly opaque The foi ns of the lens is . 
adjusted by the very motion of the lantern, j 
so n* to continue in fo< us I 

I’llAR'ISEKS {jiharas, sepal ated • Ileh) I 
a sect among the .Tews, who distinguished j 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions ’ 
of the elders, which they derived from the 
same fountain with the wrltton word it* [ 
Belf ; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were there I 
fore of equal authority. From thclrrJgorous 
observance of these traditions they con 
sidered themselves more holy than othei ! 
Jews, and therefore separated themselves 
from them , on which ace ount they oh I 
t dried their name The Pharisees num- 
bered In their rank- the mo^t distinguished I 
lawyers and statesmen in Judea ; and as 1 
persons of all conditions were admitted 
into their Hociety, they gained a political 
influence which often decided the fate ot , 
the Jewish nation, under the Maccabees; 
and brought into their bands whatever I 
power had been left to the great, council ’ 
In the Romans, in the time of Christ. 
They believed In a resurrection from the 
dead, and the existence of angels; but, 
according to Josephus, their belief ex- 
tended to no more than a Pythagorean 
resun ection— that is, of the soul only, 
whic h they supposed to enter into another 
body and be born anew with it From tills 
resurrection they excluded all who were 
notoriously wicked, being of opinion that 
the souls of such persons were doomed to 
a state of everlasting woe. 

PH A RM ACEU'TICS ( pharmakeutikos , me- 
dical , from pharmaknn, a drug; Qr.),Phar 
mary, or the art of preparing and ad- 
ministering medicines. 

PHARMA'COLITK (pharmakon, a medi 
cine ; and lithos, a stone : Or.), in Minera- 
logy, arsentate of lime, which Is either milk- 
white, or inclining to a yellowish white; 
ami occurs In small reuiform, botryoldal, 
and globular masses, wltba silky lustre. 

PHARMACOI/OGY {pharmakon, a medi- 
cine ; and logos, a discourse: Or.), the 
science or knowledge of drugs, or the art 
of preparing medicines. One who wrtteBon 
this science is called a pharmacologist; and 
he who sells the medicines so prepared, a 
pharmacopolist, or apothecary. 

PHARMAOOPCB'IA {phormakopoOa, from 
pharmakon, a medicine : and poieo, I make: 

o o 
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Or), a J)is]>enaatory, or book of directions beautiful bird of tbc genus Phnamnus, a , 

for l be composition of medicines, approved great favourite with both the sportsman j 

by medical practitioners, or published by and the epicure. The tiue pheasant {Phasv- ! 

authority. aim* Calcium «o, which is said to have been I 

PHAIt'MACY ( pharmakria , from phar- brought into Europe from the banks of the j 

makon , a medicine* Or.), In Its most ex- l’hesis, a river of Colchis, is distinguished I 

tensive sense, signifies tiie at t of preserv- bj having a long Mil, I lie feathers of which 

ing, preparing, compounding, and combm- are of different lengths and overlay eat h 

I lng whatever substances may be necessary other In their wild state these birdB feed, 

| for medical purposes. And as these may be like the rest of the galllmueous tribe, upon I 

I mineral, vegetable, or animal, to under- vegetable food The female construe ts her 

| stand the theory of pharmacy require* a nest of leaies in some retiled spot ; and if 1 

i knowledge of chemistry, botany, zoology , any of her eggs are taken away, sin eon- 

uiul mlneialogv, in older to determine tiio Himes, like the common ben, to lay an 

properties of the materials employed, and additional number There are several varie- 1 

the laws of their composition and decom- ties, produced by climate and domestic atlon 

position In a narrower sense, pharmacy is The golden pheasant (Phasumus pictus), a 

merely the art of c oiupouiiding and mixing native of Chma,ts remarkable for the beamy 

drugs ai eordmg to the prescription of the of Its plumage , the prevailing colours aiL i 

physician red, yellow, and blue, and it is < liarac tensed i 

PHA'ROS, a lighthouse, or lofty building by a c rt st upon Hit lit ad.wbicb can be raised 
near tlio sea, where a tire or light Is kepi at pleasure The Iris, bill, and legs are 
bunting during tho night, to servo as a yellow, the tail long and ri< lily tinted, 1 
beacon to vessels. The lighthouse built and from iboyc if ail*t a number of long 
by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of straight ftallu i-, of a varied hut ot scarlet 

! Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, was the and yellow. Another Hue spec ios found In 

1 most celebiated structure of the kind in Pimm is the silver pheasant (Phnwnu' i 

| am lent times, and gave Its name to all A i/rthcmertuo ; It Is of a silyery yvhlti co- . 
i others II is said that It was 500 feet high, lour, yyith very delicate lilac k lines on e u h 
i and that its light could be seen at the dis- feather, and black under tin belly Hut I 
tan re of 42 lintish miles Tills lighthouse the most splendid bud of ibis g< nos is the | 
J was considered one of the wonders of the areus pheasant (/Vcccscccwct# .lrc//c i >) This j 
World spec les, yyliic h is of a large size, is foun i on . 

I l’HAin NUOT'OMY Ipharnnx, tbc wind- the mountains lu Rumati a iml some niher 
i pipe, and teiuno, I cm. Or.), in Surgery, of tire Indian Isles n Is distinguished by 
i the operation of making an incision into its long fail, large yving-featlieis, and a I 
tin* pharunx, ter remove a tumour or any- profusion of oc ellate spots, which give this 
thing that obstructs the* passage. bird an exriaordiuaiy and most beaut ilul 1 

I’ll VllYNX (pharunx Or .1, In Anatomy, appenraiic e 
the muscular bag at the back putt of the PllHI,LOPL\.sTKJhtp/«7/o«, a coik free; 
mouth It is shaped like a funnel, adheres and plu»tiko* skilful in moulding Or), the' 
to the fauces behind the larynx, and ter- art of representing works of arc hitec tine, 
minutes in the oesophagus Its use is tore- on a i educed scale, in cork It affords \eiy 
eel vo tho masticated food, and to convey It fine models, which are cheaper than thobe 
into the cpsophngug. tu wood, stone, gypsum, <fce 

PHASdOLAKU'TOR (phaskolos, a wallet ; PHPN AK hS'TISCOPK (phenakismoa, ill u- 
und arktos, a bear : Or.), or Koala, a marsu- sion ; and skopco, 1 ykw Or), a philoso- 
pial animal, closely allied to the plialangers. pineal toy, which exhibits tne prraoh ace of 
Its dentition resembles that of the kan- Impressions on the retina. It c (insists of a 
garo o rats. It has four hands witli naked circular disc*, from six to twelve inches m 
palms, and crooked pointed nails; hut no diameter, with rectilinear apertures cm Its 
lull margin, in the direction of its radii A 

l*HASOOTjOMYR(pIia,s/cc5fo«, a wallet ; and berlcs of figures— those of a horse and Ins 
mas, a mouse: Or), a marsupial genus in- rider, for instance, leaping over a gate — is 
eluding a single species, the wombat.whlch drawn on the circumference of a circle 
Is of the size of a badger. It is a vegetable parallel to the rim of the disc The first re- 
feeder. presents I lie horse standing before the gate; 

PH A'BKS (phams, an appearance Or.), in the second, just leaving the ground , and tiie 
Astronomy, the various appearances of the others, Its successive positions— the last 
moon at different ages ; being first a ere#- being that he assumes when he has reached 
cent, then a seimcvrcle, then gibbous, and tiie ground, having completed the leap The 
lastly full. Slie returns by the same observer stands in front of a looking-glass, , 

gradations to the state of a new moon. holding rhe disc by a handlo in his left 

In Natural Philosophy, the state, at any hand, whirling it rapidly round by a simple 1 
particular instant, of a phenomenon which meaiiB provided for Hie purpose, and look- 
undergoes periodic change , in cress mg to a ing at the images in tiie glass through tiie 
given point, and then diminishing regu- ajiertures In the margin The horse and j 
larly ; thus, the phase of a tide, of an eclipse, his rider are been ouly when the apertures ! 
Ac pass his eye; and the Impression last pro- 

PHASIA'NUS (relating to pheasants ; duced on the retina is not obliterated by | 
from phasis , a pheasant /act.), lu Omitho- that which precedes or succeeds it. All 1 
logy, a geuus of gallinaceous birds. In- the attitudes, therefore, of the horse and 
I eluding the different species of pheasant. ids rider, are thus blended Into ono action 
PHKAR'ANT (Phasis, a river in Asia), a — that of a leap; and tho velocity with 
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which this Ik accomplished depends both on 
tin velocity with wlmli the (list revolves, 
wild the proportion existing between the 
number of llgures painted upon It and the 
iiumbi r of apertures 

I’HKN'GITK iphevijos, splendour (Sr ), in 
Mini r tlogy.a beautiful species of ala battel 
I’ll KNOM'l 1 M),N (phaiv minium, Iroiu 
plntiitontai, I appear (Sr >, in l*h\ si« s, w hat 
ever is presented to the eye In obseivation 
or experiment, or \vhate\ er is diseoveud to 
i x 1 "t , as, the phivomena of hea\en!\ bodu s 
ot let restrlal substani es , tli {.•phenomena of 
heat, i olour, v iston. Am 

I’ll E'ON ipheds, it priiklv plant (Sr ), in 
llerildij, the h,u bed head «»1 a dait, nrmw, 
or «)i In i weapon 

l’lIIDPTIA i (Si .from phmtoinm, I spare), 
Im \nrniuit\, the pnmipal tin als of the 
Lad d.eini>ni ms , tin \ weiet ikeii in publiv, 
nid in the open air, ai.dwcit remarkable 
1 • 1 1 their f rue Hit \ Those who attended 
them made t onLi ibmions ol Hour, wme, 
cheese, and tigs lib b and poor assis|,-d 
alike at them, and were upon the same 
| foot Ing , the design of the Institution la lag, 
!r >that of the KomunChat 1st ta, ton i om Ik 
d’tleteni es, and to cultivate peace, ti iemi- 
.-.hip. and a good midi islanding hi .ong all 
1 the i ltt/a ns, of e\ t i \ tat k and degree 

I'HKi V'MAN M V li'MLKS, part of the 
(ollittion, in tin Ik Kish Museum, known 
1 astlie Kin in in nhhs They were discovered 
1 , in it i he sib of riu(jnlni a town of Arcadia, 

| and i (insist of a sein s ol siuljituies in ilto 
>ilu\o Tin \ origin dl\ fornud a frie/e 
I inuiiil the intet im iclla of I he temple of 
’i \ polio the lielivtrei, and repit sent the 
i loinbit of the tie'll taui s w ith tin* Lapllli.e, 
i 'is also that of theGrccks w ith the Ama/ams 
i* loin their similarity to the decorations ot 
( In Parthenon, they uie supjiosed to be the 
w oi k of the same artists 
PI III. A DU 1/1*11 UK [ Philadelphia* (Sr ), ill 
P>oian\,n genus of plants, nat ord Vhila- 
h Ipliiii nr, im ludlng I he* ilei uhioiis shrubs 
I now n as s\ i mg is 

I’ll II.AN'TII liOl’Y (plnluitlhrfipia from 
"hileo, 1 love, and iivllno/ms, a man (Sr), 
oml will anil bem \ oleine towaids the 
whole of mankind It diffets from Jrtnid- 
• \ 'hip, llnisinui li as K has lio limits to Its 
, '-pheie of aetum, whereas friendship mav 
1 be i‘oii(lneil loan ltidi v idual , hut a true 
| philanthropist so loves hls tellow-meu, that 
> ' h< is continually exciting himself lor then 
i w< Hare 

| ] I’lIlUP'PIC. a word ustd to denote tinv 
[ disiouisi i» dec lamatnm full of iiitimoni- 
ous Invective It denves its name* 1 tom ora- 
ls >ns made hy Demosthenes aga.nst Philip 
of Mac c'doii, in which the orator hit telly 
■li bn ked the klug us the enemy of Greet e. 
PlilLLYB'EA (plutluieu. f?r.), in Botany. 

I a genus of plauts, nat. cud Oleaceor, lnclud- 
| i n g the muck privet, a well-known evergi een 

1 slu ith 

I PRILOI/OGY {philologia • from phileo, I 
, love ; and logon, language • Or ), In Its usual 
acceptation, Is that branch of llLeratute 
which compiehciids a knowledge of the 
etymology or origin of words, and vvliatever 
relates to the history, alhnity, and probt-nt 
■ cti.t c of languages In a wider sense. It 


signifies an assemblage of sciences, con* , 
si sting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, anti- j 1 
entities, hiKtotv, i rltirism, Arc , usually un- j 1 
(let stood hy the Ihemli teiin billes lettres 1 
I’ll I LOS'OPiJ lili’S STONK, the object of 
aleln my, a long sought-for preparation, liy 
which, as was pretended, the base r metals 
might he c oiivc rted Into gold i 

I’ll 1 LOS'Ol’ll \ i philosojilua . from phileo, 

1 love, ami sophiu, wisdom • Or >, the love 
and pursuit of knowledge or wisdom In a 
general sense, the ti rm Im hides observa- 
tion and icHictiiiii on every subject; oi an 
Investigation of the causes of all phenome 
int, both of mind and ol muttet The term 
philosopher originated with Py tli.igoias, 1 
who decluud the title of the 11 uu , which 
had been given to his pitdei essors, and c on- I 
tented hiiuself with the name of a’ftietid J 
or lovec of wisdom’ The object of philo 
Sophy Is the ascei i ilium it l of gc neiuli/cd 1 
tiuth Philosophy, in gi neial, was so im- 
p< rlei t in the cut lie i agi s ol antiquity, 1 , 
mid < \ e»i in the moie polished times <>i 
c.ie* e and Koine, that It appears, when 
looking down ft om tin high pinnacle of 
modem tm pro Venn tits and of I >te eliscove- 
i k s, hut little removed tin n sole mu ti tiling 
and ptieiilc afTee tatum. ^ el some of the 
ancients, it must he cotifes eel, appnmched 
so near to the truth, in mallei a of high 
lmpnitaiiec, that wc< are It d to wonder liow r ] 
they failed of nuking ns diaioveiy In i 
c thu s and in politli s I h ly have It ft behind 1 
Hum some e\e t dent w m ks , hut the snlu . 
tnm of Un pheiioiiu ua ol nature was re 
s(*j ved for a II u on and a New ton. Their rea , 
soilings wen hvpothettral, fot they never j 
thought of inguing hy liidtii lion— the only , 
chain ly which tiuth can be chaw it from 
nutty of bet deep loot s M «, The leadc r w IP 
Hud, under their ptnpti heads, ihe stvtiul i 
pa its of philosophy, natural ami expert , 
mental, sep. lately noticed On a sutjed 
so vast and comptehensive, It would he v am 
indeed for us to attempt a complete trea- 
tise, or to endeavour to write a i ontiuuous 
history , but we may, not inappropriately , , 
introduce In this place a brief sketch of the j 
leading systems with h prevailed at different J 
periods of atiticiulty , arid conclude by a few | 
obrc'i vations on the progtess of philosophy I 
during more ree—nt times- — Pythagorean 
philosophy, the system taught hy Pytha- | 
got as, who nourished 500 years before the 
Ghtistian era. His followers were great I 
mathematicians, and sought to explain the I 
sy-tem of the universe hy mathematical I 
reasoning We have no absolute ceitainry 
of the real doc tt iiich of p> thagoras. He la 
said to have dost t lin'd the Deity as one in- i 
corruptible, invisible being, and to have i 
dtlLered ftotn some of the aucients, ICpicu- ! 
i us, forexample, in coneeiviug a connection 
between God and man -thar Is, in teaching 
the doctrine of a superintending provi- 
dence He asserted the immortality of the 
soul , but in the peculiar sense which ap- 
pears to have been adopted by Plato, and in 
vvhic li n is used. In part, at tbls day by the 
Hindoos In the cosmogony of Pythago- 
ras, spirit, however, dill used through all 
animals, was part of the Divinity himself 
I separated only by the gross forms of mat- 
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ter, ami ready. whenever disengaged, to 
I unite ltsell with the kindred essence of 
; ; God Hut (iod was only purity: and the 
' 1 mind rec oiled from the idea of unitnig with 
him a portion of ‘-plrlt soiled with the cor- 
i ruption of a sinful life; the soul, there- 
I fore, once tainted, could never return to 
! the Del tv whence It emanated, till it had 
attain recovered its innocence After hav- 
ing nnunntc'd a human body by which 
crimen lmd been committed, it wan denied 
the great object of its desire, a union with 
; its (iod, and forced to enter Into other 
bodies, till at length it lived n righteous 
life To this theory was added another, 
1 by means of which punishments, propor 
tinned to ofTences, were awarded . the soul 
1 of a negro-driver must pass into the bod\ 
of an infant negro , and that which In one 
existence plied I he whip. In the other would 
receive the lash, the soul of the wicked 
would occupy the bodj of some animal ex- 
posed to suffering ; and that of a being of 
few foibles undergo a sentence proportion- 
ally mild — 8u< li Is the doctime of the me- 
tempsyc hosis or transmigration of souls, a 
leading feature In the Pythagorean s\stein 
But It Is bj no means certain that the 
genuine Pythagoreans held It in the literal 
sense Socratir philosophy, or the doc- 

trines of Roeiates, w ho flourished at Athens 
about 400 years lie, and died a martyr In 
the cuuse of natural lellglon against pagan- 
ism lie Is believed to have been the 
founder of moral philosophy in Greece, 

, where he preceded Plato, from whose writ- 
ings his philosophy is chiefly known, as he 
, , wiote nothing himself. While other phllo 
sophers boaBted of their knowledge, he is 
' s-ud to have laid the greatest stress upon 
his Ignorance, asserting that he knew 
nothing but this, that htt knew nothing 
1 . Socrates led men from the contemplation 
I of universal nature to that of themseh es— 
a branch of philosophy which was incnl- 
j cated lit that famous Inscription, Know 
I thyself l The Rocratlc method of argument 
that of leading an antagonist to ao- 
, know ledge a proposition bv dint of repeated 
, questions, In preference to that of laying 
i it down authoritatively In a more gcneiai 
' . sense, Rocratlc philosophy includes all the 
i si < ts from Socrates down to the Neo- 
' 1*1 itoniBts, since they all affected to teach 

| 1 hi- doctrines. Platonic philosophy, a 

I s\stem of theology and morals, delivered 
b\ Plato about 350 years before Christ 
| Plato, it Is said, laboured to re-establish 
I natural religion by opposing paganism. 
The existence of one God was zealously in- 
culcated by him ; and also the immortality 
I of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 

I the everlasting reward of righteousness, 

1 and punishment of sin It was Plato, too, 
who taught that the world was created by 
the Logos or Word; and that through 
j knowledge of the Word men live happily 
on earth, and obtain eternal felicity here- 
after From him, also, came the Induce- 
ments to monastic life; for he pressed upon 
' his disciples that the world is filled with 
I corruption ; that It is the duty of the rlght- 
; eous to fly from It and to seek a union with 
! God, who &l«ne la life aud health; that in 


the world the sou 1 N continually surrotmder 
with enemies; and that, In the unco islng 
combat through whh h It has to struggle. It 
can conquer onlv with the assistance ol 
God or of hi- holv angels * A hai py im 
mortality’ said Plato, Ms a great prize set , 
before us, and a gre.it object of hope, which 
should engage us to labour in the acquire- j 
ment of wl-dom and virtue all the time of | 
our life’ In morals, lie tn tight that there i 
Is nothing solid and substantial but piety, , 
which is the source of all virtues and the ■ 
gift of God , that the love of our neighbour, , 
which proceeds from the love of God as Its 
principle, produces that sacred union which j 
makes families and nations happv ; that 
self-love causes the discord and division ■ 
which reign among mankind. And is the ' 
< hief source of our sins ; that It Is better t,o ( 
suffer wrong than to do it , that It Is wicked I 
to hurt an enetnj or to revenge an Injury j 
received, that it is beltet to dlt than to I 
sin , aud that man ought continualh to | 
lent u to dh , and yet to enduie life with al) | 
pattern e and submission to the will of Gocl , 

The Aristotelian philosophy, which suev | 

ccedt d the Platonic, is characterized by a 
st stematir atm lug to embrace all the ob- 
jects of philosophy l>\ cool and patient re- 
flection The Epicnnau philosophy, or 

the system of Kpleurus.au Athenian This 
teacher laid clown, ns the basis of his doc- 
trine, that the supreme good consists in 
pleasure— a proposition that soon Buffeted 
a twofold abuse On the one hand, by 
misconstruction, It was regarded as a bare- 
faced Inculcation of sensualltj , on the 
other. It was adopted by the limit ious, tho 
Indolent, aud the licentious, as a c louk and 
aufhorltj for their conduc t : and hence it 
has happened that the* name Epicurean is 
now used in an absolute' sense to designate 
one anxiously and luxuriously at tent i\ i to 
his food. Epicurus Is reported to ha\e 
written a great number of works, but of 
these none aie extant . and the pat Mculais 
of his philosophy, whit It have come down 
to us, are chtcflj found In the wtltings of 
Lucretius, Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero 
Ills system, for which he Is said to have 
been almost wlioll) Indebted to Deinot i it us, 
consisted of three* parts : canonical, physical, 
and ethenal Soundness and simplicity of 
sense, assisted with some natural reflection, 
constituted nil the method of Epicurus. Hl> 
search after truth proceeded only by the 
senses, to the evidence of which he ascribed 
so great a ceitalnly that he considered ; 
them as the first natural light of mankind, i 
It Is In the meanings allowed to the words 
pleasure and pain that everything which fa 1 
Important in the moials, and doubtful In i 
tho history, of thcEpJcurean system is con- j 
tained According to GasBcndi, the pleasure 
of Epicurus censi-ted In the highest tran- 
quillity of nilrid, milted with the most per- 
fect health of body— blessings enjoyed only J 
through habits of rectitude, benovolence, 
and temperanre; hut Cicero, Horace, Plu- , 1 
tarch, and several of the fathers of the i 
Christian church represent his system from 
a very different point of view. The dis- 
agreement, however, Is easily reconciled, If I 
we believe one side to speak of what Epl- 
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! rurus taught, and the other of what many 
| of his followers, and still more of those who 
j took shelter under ms name, were accus- 

| tomed to jrraetise To the foregoing we 

• must add the Stoic philosophy, or the dor- 
| trines of Zeno, whose morality vv.m of a 
j magnanimous and uny leldlng kind, foi me d 
, to resist temptation to evil, and to render 
i men callous to adversity Thus the Stows 
maintained, among other tilings, that a 
; man might he happv In the midst of the 
1 severest tortures;— the Cyme philosophy, 
the followers of which affected a great 
lonrempt of riches and of all sciences ex- 
, cept morality and the Sceptical philo- 
sophy, under Pyrrho, who pietended to 

i doubt eveivthlng In glanelng at the 

, history of philosophy , the student lias abun- 
dant opportunities of observing Its gtadual 
development ;is a science, and tracing the 
progress and aberrations of the human 
, tend -In themselves subjects most Im- 
pel taut and instructive Departing from, 
j or only partially ret lining, the conflicting 
dogmas of the Greek and Homan philo- 
sopher-!, wo find the scholastics of the 
middle* ages engaged in a struggle for the 
attainment of tntellei tual oxcellem e, under 
the* iiitluemeof principles dem eel from the 
| Christian fuili and doctrine, yet the pro- 
I gress of philosophic truths was for a long 
time feeble, Iric-gular, and vac illatmg Dur- 
ing the lath century there* arose a freer 
mid more in«U pendent spirit of inquiry, 
pciictiatfng deeper info ultimate causes; 
till, at length, the cool and seatcliliig 
, cnergv of It teem enabled litm to produce 
his Novum Oryanon, and to give a more 
subst *m Hal ba>is to the efforts of the in- 
tellect, b\ making ohbcivation and experi- 
ence the foundations of philosophy, Rome 
i there were*, however, who disputed his 
1 ivwh, and hence new theories occasionally 
obt lined a tempoiary distinction, hut his 
i docfilnes, in a great measure, ultimately 
I inevalled , and at no distant period, the 
i c 1 1ni reasoning of Locke Introduced Into 
I the study of the human mind the method 
<>f investigation which Mb great predeces- 
“ »r had pointed out. 

i PHLEIIOT'OM Y (phlehotomia • from 
phleps, a vein . and temno, 1 cut . Ur.), in tho 
Medical ait, the opening of a vein for the 
mirpose of letting blood 
PHLEGM {phUviua, literally inflamma- 
tion ; from phleqn, 1 tillin' ( lr 1, lironcliial 
1 nun us, n tliick tenacious matter secreted in 
tl,c throat 

, PHLOGISTON (phleqa, 1 burn; Or), a 
, Word formerly usc*d to denote the principle 
I of inflammability , ot pine Are fixed m eom- 
bustible bodies, in dlstuw lion from Are m 
action, or In a state of liberty But the 
theory having proved tola* false, tho teiin 
Is abandoned 

PIKENPOTAN LAN'GCAGE, a Remltic 
dialect allied to the Hebrew, and spoken by 
the people Inhabiting the ben coast, of Syria, 
the cities of Tyre, Sldon, &c\, and them 
lollies they founded. Cartilage, Ac. Tin* 
remains of this language are very scant \ , 
and consist chiefly of inscriptions on coins, 
vessels, atones, pillars, and tablets ; espe- 
rially an altar of the fourtli con tiny DO, 
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recently discovered at Marseilles, and a 
royal Barcophagus, which has still more re 
cently come to liglit at Sidon There are 
also a few words of tills language quoted ( 
by old writers, such as the names of persons 
and places j 

PIIGB'NIX {phoivix , literally belonging i 
to Phoenicia Or.), In Fabulous History, a i 
wondeiful lurd which the ancients de ■ 
siribeas of tho size of un eagle; its head , 
finely crested with a beautiful plumage, its i 
noc k covered witli featlieis of a gold colour, . 
its tail white, and its body purple By Borne 
authors ho was said to come from Arabia 
to Egypt every five hundred years at the 
death of his parent, bringing the body with 
him, embalmed in my nb to the temple of 
the sun, where he bur.C u it According to 
others.when he found liim-elf near his end, 
he prepared a ne^t of myrrh, mid prech ua 
herbs, in which lie burned hlmse'f , but he 
revived from his ashes in the freshness of 
youth The several eras when the phoenix I 
has been seen are lived by tradition The 
first was said to have been in the reign of 
SesostrlB ; the second in that of Amasis; and 
in the period when Ptolemy, tho third ol 1 tin* 
Macedonian rare, was seated on the tin one 
of Egypt, another Phcriux directed Its flight 
towards Heliopolis It is conjee lured that 
the pliamir is a symbol of a period of 5o0 
years, of which tho conclusion was coin 
brated by a solemn sacrifice, in which the 
flguro of a bird was burnt — Phckkix, in 
Astronomv, one of tho new southern mn 
stell.it ions 

PHONETTO WIUT'ING tyh&nftiko*, ho- 
longingto sound Or ), that in which bounds 
arc represented, m opposition to uiiogia- 
phtc, in which objects are represented ac- 
cording to their appearance, and ab*»n ut 
Ideas svmlmlically— as in the figurative pair 
of the Egv ptian hieroglyphic s 

PIION'KJH [phone, sound . Gr), the d<>c- 
ti me or science of smuids , otherwise callc*d 
acoustics 

PHONOL'OGY (phdnf, a bound ; and logos, 
n discourse. Gr), that branch of science 
concerned with the elementary Bounds lit 
tered by the human voice, including Its 
various degrees of intonation 

PHOS'GENE GAS ( phOs , light, and gen- 
nao, I produce: Gr ), in Chemistry , a com- 
pound of chlorine and carbonic oxide.whlch 
will unite under the influence of light, but 
not Li the dark. 

1*H OR' PH ATE. [Soe PHORPHOttlO Aciii J 

PHOSPHORES'CENCE (phO-, light; and 
phero, 1 bear. Gr), the emission of light 
by substances at common temperatures .>r 
below a red heat. Phosphorescence can be 
nitlflclally produced in inorganic matter 
which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus. What is called the Bolognian stone 
is a native sulphate of barytes which has 
been calcined, and afterwards exposed to 
the sun’s lays Wbeu cold It will shine in 
the dark, in the vegetable wm Id, it is well 
known that certain fungi exhibit this 
phenomenon, hut it is doubtful whether 
liv uig flowers ever emit luminosity uot- 
vMthsianding the statements to that effect. 
Wood in a state of decay is frequently 
phosphorescent. Tins is thought to be a 
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I vital phenomenon, and due to the mycelium 
I (spawn) of a fungus Decay mg flsh la lu- 
! nilnous in the dark, possibly from the same 
! cause. In warm latitudes the sea at night 
| often presents a brilliant spectacle in the 
i neighbourhood of a vessel in motion, fnnu 
tin innumerable sparkliugs of tli< agitati d 
water, caused, it i- generally thought, by 
the presence of minuic* anunalsof low or- 
. gan izat Ion, many null being known to 
emit light when In Mated Several mol- 
luscs arc* phosphore-c ent under such cir- 
cumstances, as well as some, small crust a- 
1 ceans (hwtotnostrnca) Some me dus;e giv e 
out vivid lumlnositv, and certain Nerfula- 
, rlan zoophytes Amongst Insects then* art* 
the wellknowrn cases of the (inovv n ohm 
and the Kirk-fly Other insects also are 
known to give out light 
lMlOKPHOll'lC A '01 1), m Ohemistr), an 
acid formed bv a saturatcal < omhinutiou of 
jihospliorus and oxygen When phospho 
rus undergoes combustion In oxygen g.o, a 
great quantity of white funic s ite produc cal 
and deposited in while tlakc s, and to this 
substance the name of phosphoric acid is 
given. It is general 1) mamiiactured liom 
bones, which consist of phosphate* of Him , 
but there are hKo other processes for ob- 
taining it Its component puls arc* one 
atom phosphorus, and fi\e atoms oxygen 
It unites with alkalis, tail Its, and nu tallic 
oxides, forming with tin in salts denomina- 
ted phosphates Phosphate of lime 1* a 
constituent of bone, to which It gives 
rlgidtt) The value of guano and copro- 
11 ten as manure depends In a great measure 
on the phospli ites t hey contain Phospho- 
rous and, which eon tains a smaller piopor- 
tmn of oxygen than phosphoric, c onsisis of 
| one atom phosphorus, and three Moms o\v- 
[ gen It forms c oiiipounds w’llli all alls, 
I earths, and metallic oxide's, winch aie 
! know’ll under the u nut of phos/duh s 

PHOSTHOK1TK, in Mineialogy , a n it. ve 
I phosphate of lime* 

I IMIOSTHOUUS (phbs, light, phot fa, l 
' bung f?r). In Chemistry, a yellowish 
! aemi-transparent siibstaiu >> ot the consists 
! ence of wax, but buttle* in frosty weather 
i It Is obtained by calcining bones, so as 
to destroy the animal niattei , powdering, 
mixing them with water, and then ndd- 
, lug half their weight of strong sulphuric 
1 acid. The resulting superphosphate* of 
1 lime, w'lilch lemalns in solution, is pouted 
1 off, and them evaporated to dry ness; tlio 
I residue Is mixed with aliout half its weight 
; of charcoal; and. being raised to a high 
' temperature. In a well-luted retort, the 
I beak of which is Immersed In waiter, the 
• phosphorus distils over, ami Ih conch used 
In the liquid. It is purified by term Wing 
under water and straining through chamois 
leather Tills substance is luminous in 
atmospheric air, at common temperatures, 
without producing any perceptible heat, 
but emitting the odour of garlic i t is soar 
1 i ugly soluble In the fixed and volatile oils, 
! and in ether and alcohol, hut Is insoluble 
ill water. Its spec, grav. Is 1 77 , It melts at 
j ! 108", takes Are lu pure oxygen atMP—but. toi 
the atmosphere at 148°— and boils at &f>0" 
i Its alow combustion In common air is pre- 


xeuted by olefl int gas, the vapour of ether, 
oi oil of turpentine Placed on blotting 
paper with soot. It take- fire spontaneously, 
tin oxygen of the* an being condensed by 
the* soot It may lie inflamed under water 
b\ a c uric nt of < hlorme, or, if the* water is 
warm, by a current of oxygen Its solution 
hi c ther, on exposure to the a*r, is luminous, 

.i*- also the hand*-, Ac, if l ublic d with it. 
i 'When some of the ethen.il solution is 
, diopped on a pie << of lotf sugar, and the* 
i latter is thrown into hot \\ dir, the ether 
! ami phosphorus will ascend nnl inflame on 
the sill fail of the liquid A gie at quant it v 
of phosphorus is now ('ihimiiik d In the* lu- 
cift r nitii c *i mannfactmc An allvtiojnc 
Mate of phosphorus ext-rs It Is then 
amorphous, op ique, ami n ddlsli , It is non 
luminous in the dmk, and i- not Ignited by 
flic turn or pin usMou at a less tompoiuruie 
than aliout 482-’ K.ihr (’ouiblmd yvitli 
tliloratc of potash, Jlc , It is highly JiiiVtiii- . 
innlite If used m the* mainil'icf me of Ju< if c r 
matches [see Lccipkus], unlike the onli- i 
nary phosphorus, ii Is not luiuriousto the* 
yy ot kuien , male lies made with it aie not 
poisonous, nor do tin y ciima disagreeable 
sun II , they are not hygiometiie, nor liable* 
to l>»* inflamed by ace ldi nt ’i hi amorphous 
state is produced bv keeping ordinary 
phosphorus for some time at a teinpeiatuiH 
of from 4W’ to 4M) ' A highet he*at would 
cause explosion, or rediution to oidlnary 
pliosphoms 

I’HORTIintl.T, In (’heinisti y , a comhl- 
nation of pho-photus with a until, or 
othei eleiueiitary suhst mte, ns phosphuri't 
of iron, Arc I’nospnijiiin tko Hv nucl- 

ei e\, a compound of oik atom phouphnnt*-, 
iiud tin ee atoms hydrogen It is obtain* el 
by ISIImg a retort containing a sumll <ju,iti 
Illy of pliosphoms, with a solution of < niis- 
tlc pota-h— lio v.ie cut space be'iiig left lo? 
atmospheric ah, which would cause* ex 
plosion, placing the retort In a solution of 
common salt, to sec uie a proper tempera- 
ture, and pt event danger If It should bn ak, 
and applying heat I'hospliuret ted by dto- 
g<*n is evolved, and spontaneously uifhines 
on issuing fnun the water In w hh h the bc*ak 
of the retort has been immersed As each 
bubble of the g.«s takes Hie, a ling of 
smoke asci'iids lroiu it, revolving rapidly I 1 
on axes the* planes of wdiich arc* perpeti- ! 
cllciilar to that of t lie ting Whi n the* gas 1 
Is transmitted into oxygen, tin* effect is i 
very brilliant, but the* experiment Is dan- i 
genius I 

1’IIO'TOCSKN (phfiti, photos, light; gennao, 

1 produce. Or.), one of the liquid hydro- 
carbons used In lamps, and obtained by tho 
distillation of bituminous shale, lignite. 
Arc. 

PHOTOGllAI’FI'K! ENtiltAVINt! Expe- 
riments on tins subject were* tried in 1827, 
and others at various times since that 
period The most, effective of all the pro- 
cesses proposed 1« probably that of Fox 
Talbot. Steel, copper, or zinc* plates, such 
as are used by engravers, are cleaned ex- 
tremely we II , then covered with a gela- 
tinous rabstarire, sensitive to light; and, 
when this is heroine dry, the lace, or other 
object which la to be engraved, is placed 
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Spoil it, and It is exposed to Runllght for 
a certain time. On removing the object, 
| a faint image of it will be perceived on the 
! plate, which is to be slightly covered with 
a little finely powdered guin (opal, very 
, carefully -,< if ten d over It, and Is then to 
tie heated just long enough to melt the 
( opal When tin plate Is cold, the etihlng 
liquid, which Is of various kinds, is poured 
upon it This penetrates the gelatine, 
where the light his not acted upon it. 
and flu 1 details of the pu ture appear with 
gie.it r ipidity As soon as it is pen lived 
that the etehingwill no longer impinve, 
the fluid is wiped off with cotton wool; 
the plate la well washed with a stream of 
cold water, and, having been cleaned with 
1 soft whiting and water to remove thegela- 
, t in* . the etching is complete 

PHOTOGRAPHY, or PHOTOUEN'JO 
hltAW'INd tp/i«7s, light; and grapho, I 
; wnte, or german, I produce Or ), pro* 

I oes-.es for the piodtution of phtures by 

■ means of light Then is reason to believe, 

| however, that the effect is due to other 

thin the luminous rajs of the spectrum, 
j Weh.ivi alremlj given an account of the 
| Daguerreotj pe plot ess [which set] The 
1 prim iples of the photographic process, 

I pro perl) m> called, may be understood by 
j experimenting wllh a piece of paper with h 
li is hi en (lipped In a solution of nitrate of 
silver and c lutiously dried , if the light Is 
, carcfull) excluded, It remains white; but 
’ it it is expost d to light, it gradual!) dark- 
ens, until it at last becomes bint k If, 

I v bile u is white, any opaque or trails! u- 
1 tint ol M e r is laid upon it, so as wholly 
or p’rthllv to intercept the ra)s, a re- 
l present it ion of the object Is obtained on 
, the piper Where the rays have hi on 
| to( ill) intercepted. It remains white ; where 
j none of them have been intercepted, it Is 
dirk, and where they have been partially 
| mten opted, it is darkened to an extent 
! dependent on the amuuut of light to which 
1 n has been exposed. To fix this picture. It 
n ust be washed in the solution of a h)po- 
i sulphite, to remove the unaltered salt of 

■ M'ver, mid prevent further darkening In- 
I sfi id of paper containing only nitrate of 
i silver, one which, after having been im- 

piegnated with that substance, has been 
; dipped in a solution of common salt— to 
•luitige the nitrate of silver Into chloride— 
h einplo) ed , having been found more sen- 
sitive to the action of light Photovrapjic 
p ipers have been ptepared also with other 
substances, which improve their delicacy, 
colour, &c If some of the prepared paper is 
[ put into the camera obseura, a negative pio- 
i Jure will lie produced , and if tills is printed 
| from — that is, If It is placed between another 
1 portion of the prepared paper and the light 
— a positive picture will result Collodion 
, [which see], carcfull) spread on glass, and 
tendered sensitive by some of the wits 
usually employed for the purpose. Is found, 
hi many cases, more convenient than paper 
And, by varying the process a little, either 
a positive or negative picture can be had 
at pleasure Albumen may lie used instead 
of collodion, hIso wareA paper, Ac. There 
are other methods, termed the ratal linotype. 


the ferrotype , Ac. , but they vary chiefly In 
the materials Adopted to produce sensitive- 
ness, colour, Ac. The advantage of a nega- 
tive picture is that a number of copies 
may be made from it without repeating the 
original process, whereas good copies can- 
not be ontatned from a positive pictuie 

PHOTOM'KTER iphon, light ; and met ran, 
a measure : Or), an apparatus for measur- 
ing the intensity of light, or an instrument 
Intended to indicate the different quantities 
of light on cloud) and bright days, or re- 
ceded by bodies illuminated in different 
degrees. Instruments for this purpose 
have been invented by ltuiuford, Re K.ius- 
stire, Leslie, and others. In Leslie’s pho- 
tometer, the essential part ib a glass tube, 
like a reversed siphon, whose two branches 
are equal in height, and terminated by 
balls of equal diameter; one of the ballB is 
of black enamel, and the other of common 
glass. Into which la put some liquid. When 
the instrument is exposed to the solar rii)s, 
those which are absorbed b> the dark 
colour heat the interior air, which causes 
the liquid to descend with ra* idlty in the 
corresponding brain h, thus narking the 
intensity of the light; while no effect Is 
produced by the light upon the transparent 
ball Various contrivances have been de- 
vised for comparing the lights of two hea- 
venly bodies , blit one that is both simple 
and accurate is >of to be dlsiov* red. 

1’IIOTOZINCOU'RAPHY, a method of 
copying am lent documents. Ac, recently 
invented Paper, after having been washed 
over with a solution of the bichromate of 
potash and gum, and then dried, is pla< ed 
under a collodion negative, which is a 
reduced picture of the document, obtained 
by the photographic process After It has 
been exposed to light. Its whole surface is 
coated over with lithographic iuk , and a 
stream of hot water is then poured upon it. 
As that portion of the coating wlih h was 
exposed to light is insoluble, while the 
other portions are easilv washed off, a 
picture of the document, Ac, Isobr lined on 
the piper, and is ready toi transference 
either to stone, r.lnc, or a copper plate 

PHRASE (phrasis, from phrazo, I speak: 
Or.), a short sentence or expression, said 
to be complete when it conveys complete 
sense, as * to err Is human,’ and incamplets 
when It consists of several words without 
affirming anything. Any peculiar sen- 
tence or short idiomatic expression 1 b also 

denominated a phrase. In Music, any 

regular symmetrical course of notes winch 
begin and complete the Intended expres- 
sion 

PHREN1TLS , Or., from phrtn, the 
mind), in Medicine, inflammation of the 
brain, attended with acute fever and 
delirium 

l’HUKNOL'OGY ( phrtn , the mind ; and 
loans, a description :Gr), a modern science, 
which professes to teach, from the con- 
formation of the human skull, the particu- 
lar characters and propensities of men, 
presuming that the powers of the mind and 
the sensations are dependent on peeultir 
parts of the brain ; the front, portions 
governing the iutelleciual, the middle por- 
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' tloDB the Bentimental, and the hinder por- 1 a genus of trlehopterous Insects [See 


— ■ — ~ — animal propensities ; the degree 
of which is dependent on the projection 
or bulk of the parts. It was long ago 
observed by physiologists, that the charac- 
ters of animals were dete -mined by the 
formation of the foiehead, and that their 
Intelligent c, in most cases, rose or fell in 
proportion to the elevation or depression of 
the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Hall 
and Bpurzheun to expand lids germ of 
do< trine into a minute ha stt m, and to map 
out tiie whole cranium into small sections, 
each being the dwelling-place of a certain 
faculty, propensity, or sentiment; all these 
seitioiiH amount mg to tlmtv-flve, and 
having certain names given to them to 
mark their specific qualities, their iws 
and abuses Were phrenology an estab- 
lished science, and were it possible to draw 
unerring deductions from the data which 
It lays down, its disc oveiy would be the 
greatest step ever made in mental philoso- 
phy, and its application the most beneficial 
means evci used foi the amelioration ol 
the human race By levealing individual] 
oiiarac tei, it would give sccuiitv to social: 
intercourse. ami make conimiinientmii 
prompt and easy it won hi disclose nal | 
meiit and expose unvvorthmess The tmlv 
wise and good would at last attain tin 11 ! 
juopei slat ion in so< n tv , while the ignorant . 
and vii ions would be known and shunned ' 
But neither Is phiclinlugv an est tblislied , 
science, nor. If n wtie, tan it. ever be ap- ' 
jibed witli certainty to the Illustration of i 
individual character Many of the organs . 
are so heterogeneous m their natuie, that . 
Ihev mav indicate faculties 01 dispositions I 
diametrically opjmsltc, while others are I 
furnished with eomjiensHting organs wlmh 
hiilame their good or evil tcudemus, 
and so render both Ineffective 'thus you 
may have the oigan of ib •*// urtivnn is de 
velopcd laigilv, and yc( he a peaceable and | 
good man llow is this accounted foi ' 
Your organs of caution vies* and frinci ulence | 
aie brought to bear ujioii it, so that It be- 
comes Jiarmless It is tolerably certain, 
tlmt the division of the brain, geneially, 
into wtelltctval, sentimental, and annual 
poi tlons, ib well founded , perhaps also the 
existence of Borne very marled 01 gans — 
destructiv eness, for example— tan sun c elv 
be denied; and, were it divided internally 
into tlm tv-flve cells, jihrenologiHLs might 
be justified in mat king out its exterior 
I divisions But. it consists of one m, ss, 
i I there 1 b no kind of inw'ard separation or 
j| distinction of stnicttire c orresjioiiding to 
, I the outward boiindaiies of the phrenologi- 
cal organs , and the interior hollows of the 
j skull do not ulways corn spend with the 
prominences on the exteiioi. The science, 

I however, if not carried too f.ir. Is not 
] unreasonable, since we generally find a 
[ peculiar form of skull to accompany pe- 
1 culiarltieu of disposition; and the ancient 
I sculptors, though, as a science, phrenology 
j was unknown to them, do not appear to 
have been regardless of its principles 
PHRYGA'NKA ( phragavon , a dry stick : 
j Or . — on account of the case, formed of lilts | 
of wood, in which the larva encloses Itself ), 1 


Ca onion Wohm.j 

PHTHI'SIS (Ur., from phthio , I decay), 
in Medicine, a consumption occasioned by 
ulc eiated lungs [Bee CONSUMPTION.] 

PHYLA C'TEB Y (phulakterum , uti amulet ; 
from phvla^so, T defend: Or), among the 
Ancients, a general name given to all kinds 
of spells, charms, ui amulets, which they 
won* about them, to jnestrve them from 
disease oi dange r It is more particularly 
Used lo signify a slip of parchment, on 
which was written some text of scripture, 
especially of the Decalogue, which the more 
devout Jews woie on the forehead, breast, | 

or neck, as a badge of their religion. ' 

Among the primitive Christians, h phylac- j 
Urn was a case in which they enclosed the | 
lclus of l he de id I 

PlIYLLO'Dl l M (ph ill Ion, a leaf; e'uloa , 
form . Ur ), a flattc m d and dilated leafstalk I 
In sevei a I sjtec ics of Australian acacias j 
the true* j»nu ite le iv cs are only sun whin i 
the plants aie young Aftervvmds they 
cease to he developed, and llieir phyllo i 
clia me then frequently mistaken for true 
leaves | 

PinS'ALJTK Qihnsahs, a bubble Ur - I 
some! lines called pyiophiisalitt , lie cause- it , 
lumniesc es vv nil lie at ), a mini lal of agieen- i 
ish white colour, a sub sj>eiics of puomatic 1 
tojmz 1 

rinSI/TI.H ( plivnlti , ficun phusao, I 
blow be), a gc mis ( it Mammalia of the 
eel neons nrdei The* I'hn^tn matron- 
phalli-, oi c icli clot, l he* spermaceti whale, 
glows to the l< Iigtli of sixty feet, and the 
head is mmlv oin-ihiid of the whole in. Ik 
ot the nuiiti.il Of all the whiles it h mic 
of the most dilllc nil to he* t iken, and it 
suivives for sivti.il days the deepest 
wounds given it hv the haijtoou Its skin, 
oil, and tendons are all roimiteel by tin 
Ok eulancU is to some valuable jmipose, i 
spermaceti is lound In its head, and amber- 
gris in its inti stmes 

PIIYB'ICAL ( phnsikos , belonging to na- 
ture : Ur), an epithet denoting that which 
n lal os to nut me and natural productions, as 
ojqmsed to tilings moral or imaginary. We 
speak of plipnual force oi power, with refe- 
rence to matciiHl things, whereas know- 
ledge, skill, iVc , constitute mouil forci 

A physual body or substance is a material 
body or substance, in distinction from a 
sjnrit or metaphysical substance. — Phy- 
sical. Kduoaijon, a course of training j 
which baH tor its object the imjiailing of 
health and vigour to the bodily oignps unci i 
powers I 

PHYSICIAN (same dn u\), one whose 11 
profession is to preset ibe remedies fen dis- 
eases, ami who 1 h eoiisequenl.lv relied cm ns 
being skilled in the ait of healing Phy- | 
sician a were* held in high estimation In i 
Greece, and the name ot Uippoc rates is an 
honour to the profession The study of , 
physic, indeed, being looked upon as a 
Inane h of philosophy, it was sute to com 
maud respect in a land where philosojihy 
was in such high repute It. was not exactly 
so in Home. As long as the Romans led a 
hardy ami laborious life, jdiysicians were 
disponed with, and even totally unknown 
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1 amongst them, without any had conse- 
| q deuce ensuing But the luxury of Llir 
table, and the expenses with which it was 
attended, Introduced diseases, and dis- 
! i axes Introduced physic, to which there had 
j been before m> imuli lepugn.uice In the 
ft{»th year of JKome, some physicians cairn 
fiom tuieeee to tint city, but they hid no 
j tlxed ehlahlhlnuent theie till Art whi 1 
| I’hysle at lh.il Linn included pluuin.uy and 
I suigeiy,feii jilivsH mu'- not only < (impound 
] od medicines, hut peifoimed all single il 
I i ipci.it ions themselves, though tiny had 
, tin'll hut a vety impel fitt know h dge ol 
I anatomy. During the i omuumwealt h there 
1 weto no physicians or suigeems in the 
i aim\, hut tho older citizens, who hid al- 
j. iiinM all served in it, admiiii*tei id meeli- 
i ( mo's, and the Holdlers dn -.seel each otlu i’s 
! ! wounds w'lth some will-known r« memo-. 

ii««ed lu the city The i mpi iors, howen r, 

! i having a particular legal <1 for their own 
! health, took physicians with them upon 
*\rry expedition. The art of helling was 
not held in high estimation at Koine, and 
, vv is sometimes pi ofessed hy slaM's C.i**ar 
j granted physicians, as a hingul.it fa\our, 

I 1 the freedom of the city , and tin lr repula- 
j tion liu reased with the luxuiy ot the 
I 1 peojile 

| I’ll Y K'l CO-T11KO I i'Ot 1 Y , theology or dl- 

I v lint v illustrated oi enloiced by pin sics or 
natural philosophy 

I’ll YS'ICH tphustko\ belonging to nature : 
i tit ), or Natukai l’mconoi’iiY, a term 
applied to the study ot tin. phenomena of 
material attraction and those terrestrial 
I pin iiomeu ■ which are studied in the se- 
parate silences of met lemics, acoustics, 
optics, thei unities, el* ctncitx, and mettoio- 
! logy , hat not i hemistn or physiology 

PllYSlOUJJOM'M’tf (j>/ufs/s, constitution , 

, and gnihuonikos, lit to give judgment . (Hr), 

! among Phy sicians, signs in the lomitenance 
wl'iih sei\e to indicate the state, dispnst- 
I tnm, <fcc , both of tho body aim nmid , and 
j nemo the art of l educing these signs to 
I prat in i Is termed phymoynomy 
| I’llYSlOGN'OMY (ph Uhis, disposition, 

| and yniiini, a means of knowing tit ), the 
j min' discovering the predominant. temper 
i ji oih'T i harac LensLic ipialiMcseif the mind, 

| oy Llin features of tho faie oi external 
signs of the countenance 
| i’ll YrilOL'OGY (phuMOloffia from phuius, 

nduro, and U igot,, a dlseouise tit ), that 
branch of science which tieats of rhepeeu- 
llai iunetionsaud propertiesoflivingbodies, 
that is, of bodies w Inch grow aim lepioduie 
' their kind— -a delhntion which lm iudes both 
vegetables and aininals. It Is iiisunct from 
physics in general, inasmuch as it regards 
organized bodies alone; and fiom molar 
physics, inasmuch as it does not treat of 
uilnd. It is divided into auiinui phunioloyy 
and vegetable phymoloyu The laminins ol 
animal life are not only moie lompiu ated 
In the same individual than those of vege- 
tation, but also mine dlvei spied in the 
different classes Into whu h annuals ait di- 
vided , so that the pliy biology of c.u h class 
of animals has its pec ulmi laws, w Incli is 
not the ease with regaid to vegetable* 

PI'A M A'TJilH (the sncietl inolhei /at/). 


In Anatomy, the third tunic or membrane 
of the brain, which not only extends over I 
Its whole surface, but insinuates itself into I 
all iLs « avuie* [See Matkh ] , 

PI AN'OKOKTh piano, atul forte: Jtal.), , 
a well-known musual •.Liuiged instrument, 
the stungs of which are extended over 
bridge s wing on the sounding-board, and 
are made to vibrate b\ means of small 
c oi ered iiammei i , which an put. in motion 
h\ ke\* Il has been giadually impioved, 
nil it has bee emu one of ihe most import ml 
1 instruments it. all donu stio mu-ic'al enter 
taimnc tit* 

! I’lAh's WA, fibres hugely liuported mtn 
this country, and employed in the maim 
! tacture of brooms They are obtain* d 
! Irani the stem of a lb a/ilian palm, a spec ic*» 
t of Leupoldniia ‘It grows in moist pines, 
f and Is about 20 oi .to fee t high, with the 
leaves laige, pinnate, slumne, and veiy 
smooth and re*gulai The whole stem j* , 
i c'ovc'ied with a thick coating ol the tlbie- 
1 hanging down like c oai *e h in , and glow my 
| fiom the bases of the 1 haw- which leiiiam 1 
attached to the stem L ugep u ties of lue u, ] 
women, and childieii go into the DmMs to j 
cut lilts fibre It Is extensively u*ed 1<» 1 
(allies and sin ill ropes lur all the* canoes ; 
and larger \cssols cm the' Am i/mi 1 iA K I 
Wallace ) | 

1’lAZ'ZV, an Italian li.tnn for a portico 
or couicdiulk 'Ihe wold lift tally sign* j 
lie's a broad open il.wem squaic* , whence 
It c ami* to he applied to the. walks oi pcnti . 
cm * w hie h sui lounil it { 

j I’lC'AK.EfsyU E (it, fiom puan^ro, 

J roguish Span ), a tc'rni applied to a i In — J 
i»l novels mne \eiy populu in spam, m J 
which Ihe adve il tines of login * an 2 tun \e* 
a ue i elated The* amusing *t iry ol L.i/.uilio | 
de Tonnes (tiist punted in l"»8m i* the ! 
e n liest spec mien ot this sty h , and is men- j 
Honed in ‘Don Quixote,* »»\ a lank puum 
Ol logue, who is unde to sn that he had 
wiiiteu Ills own hisioiy, whe rein lie iel.it* d 
truths so ingenious and en lei taming tint 1 
no tlctious could come up to them I 

PIV1DJ5, ill OnilLhology, a family of 
buds in the cudoi ot Sc.uisoies, lueludmg , 
the wood pee kei s 

I’KJK’JjJT or Piryri.T (Ft ), in Military ' 
aflairs, a certain numliei ol men, lioisc* or , 
loot, who do duty as an outguaiel to prevent I 

surpiises Pickkih, in Fortillc.it ion, i 

sharp sLiikes, sometimes shod with iron, 
used in laying out ground, oi Dn pinning 
the fascines of a battery. I u the aitillety, , 
pickets live or six feet long an used to pm 
thup.uk linen ; in the* ramp, pickets about 
six or eight ine lies long a* e used to 11 \ the 
tent couls, or live feet long in theuivuliy 
camp to f isfen the hoi se * I 

I’KJ'KOLITF (piLios, biltei , and hthos, a 
stone tit ), flbious serpentliie, a green i 

< iloined mmeial, composed eluelly of tar- 

lioieite of magnesia. I 

l’lCTlOMEL (ptkios, bitter, and null, \ 
honey (fr ), t in* ehai.uteiisric i>rmuple of 
bile. The name contains allusion to its I 
sharp, bitter, and sweet taste. 

IMOKOTOVINK or PIOKOTOX’I A (pi 
k'l os, billet , and tusikun, poison, tir), ill i 

< lieiiustiy, the luttei uni poisonous priu 
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1 riple of the (lore n In* Indicii s It Cl) stub > 
j ll/es In sin ill white needles or coHimns 

Piers’ \V Mil,, .in .mi unit wall begun by 
1 theempeior Adu.iu.A n 12$, on Die uni them 
' ooumUiv ot England, It mu Carlisle to \« w 
Castle, to pieveilt till* tin III ''lolls of till* 
l’lcls mil Slots II w istli-t nt tii< mill ol 
turf, st i< nirt hcm*(! with palls ul. v s mi r lie* 

! rmpomr Sever us, milling in (m l-mi into 
i Bi Ram, i aused it to lx* bn 1 1 1 wiMi si mil . 
and Act ills, tin* Rom in g« in i il, nbmlt 
it with brick, AD 4 10 ismm ii’imn 
Of tills Will ,|M' still Visible III |HII- ol 

Nm t humheil md mill Cumin i l.iiui 
I IMCri’KES'yi’Ji {pi! tun *>#//« h ), i Kim 
j usu ill) applied to sin li lx nit l f ul ol>|i (Is ,i-, 
| aro Mutable lor t In'. u list Jn tin 1 tin on 
j ot tin* lim* ails, Du* word putnn m/m* is 
1 usul ,is c out i uiisi monished from putt a 
t and ptustn Tin />‘tti<iil his lift Mini lo 
Llic 1 mid mu in 'il nil i to lx rt pi i si n i « d - to 
the p.uniei s i mu i pt mu of his sii j< ( i . 

■ whilst ttu pii Inn •"i/m i el lies lo the modi 
I of o\pt« ssnitf tlio (onci ptioit, the grouping 
and tin ilistt ihittioii of ohjeits, pi i sous, 

1 and lights The pm tu.al p.u t of a pieiuit , 
as ivi ll a- its him h mu.il execution, in i\ lx 
without fault, arid \<t thepietme hentot.il 
fuiluit as it g.ud- the pu tun sipie 

PITTI,, a ('him se and I ipmese wt ight 
eipin .ili’ri t to ah ml if lbs ivmmupms 
CIECl, ih >, In t lie Milit u) art, ati> kind 
of i union oi mori u I. irge guns ir< ( ilh d 
ball) niur pu r is, sunllei Kiwis an* i a h d 
fhld-piiies We also <- 1 \ a low lnur-pu 1 1 
— In Ileruldrv, the hnnounible pu ni of 
the shield are the < liief, fes-e, bt ml, pile, 
bat, (loss, s ill lei , i In mod , and, In pi nei d, 
iM l hose u 1 1 , ( 1 1 in i\ t ike up one thud ol tie 
; in .d. 

; PIK'PorDItr, (pud powltrur, dustv- 
I footed nld l'i i, an am >ent (ourf of n 
mrd, fm idem toe\ir\ I m or m u ket, and 
I of whu ii flu ston ii 1 of the pet sen who ii 1 1 
I the toll of the market w.is the judge A(- 
| cordniK to the del i\at*on, Dii term unpin * 

I that Dn ( on rt was tint ot p«D\ de dels or 
| < napiiieu who as'imtihd on ill >se nt < i- 

s i on s 1 1 w a- nisi ii ill ed to ndminisU r ju~- 
t ii r loi all r omim > i ml Uijtll les i oilllllll fed 
1 in that very fair oi ui u kt t, and not in nn> 

, preieding one, so tiiat it was neressaii 
i that Die injury should he dour , < omplauied 
of, heard, and determined vvifJiui Du* com- 
i p»ss of one and tiie Katin* dav, unless the 
1 dr emit inur'd longer Tills coui t lias now 
fallen Into disuse 

PI Ml ipterrr , stone: Fr), a very strong 
Hone wall, or nne-sof solid stomvwu. k, run- 
ning into the water, to resist the force of 
the sea, and to withstand flic da<-hmg of 
waves Tin* term is also applied to the con- 
st ructions used to support the arches of a 
bridge or the tjunv of a wharf, and to that 
part of t lie wall of a house which is between 
windows 

PIK'KIAN, an epithet given to the 
Muses, from Piero s, a mountain of Tliess ily 
which was sin-red to them , or from their 
l | vhtorynver tin* nine daughters of Pieros , 

I tire Macedonian king 

PIKTA (Ital), a name given by Italian 
j painters to Die subiect, of Die dead Christ 
| 1 witli weeping women or attendant angels 


IM'KTlSTS ipt/divte Fr , irom pietat , I i 
l»le i \ Lai), ft sect of Protestants which 1 1 
sprang up in <h rrnam In the latter purt of ’ | 
the 17th centui \ The) professed gieat >1 
still tin us and puniv of life, affecting to 1 
de-pisr. h'umug and »*i r lesi.isi ual polity, 1 
.is i So tonus ml cr rcmoUK's m religion, 
and giving t lieni-i l\e- ui> to invstir tili'o- 
Imrv 

PI K/OM'K 1’KR ipo -u I s,juce/.e; and 
tin 'rou, a iik ,r- in r Hi i, ,in instillment tor 
a-t ei t. lining Du r mnpi essilulit v of watei, 
.tml the digue of su< h lompreHsihilit) 
undei .ui\ given wr ight 

Pit, 'I DNsi/’i i, t.ud- of Die order Coboa 
tndiv Tlieii .ue ni.irn dmne-tii ,iti d v uie- 
ties fnnitei*, shaker*, tumbln s, i roppi i s, 
?»«/', A ( , ii lines wlnih me uulU.itneot 
Dm u 1 1 "i***( 1 1 \ » ]x i nil ii dies In the wild 
si tie the pun mi tntx live on high tret s, 
gtmr.dlv in Hoc ks 1‘igeoiis ft ed p< uicip.div 
mi si t d, nt lining tin ii food In tl.t nop 
lot some turn 'I he gi< iter proportion of 
Die spent s Inuld on tlevattd sitiutioiis, 
loiming a loo»«* nest of small twigs, mid 
wide enmigti lo tout mi both Du pmiiL 
litul' , the it in.iU* lt\s (wo i ggs, stvnil 
tlllUs.'iMU I lie) pllT I"1 lilt* . ,ls-.( mb!) 
in Hot ks uni lim no song. Heir noli 
tii’inu a simple i omug Th‘*\ w ilk will, 
and tt \ wiili git it -will ness, lontiiniii - 
on Tlu wing lor a Ion ' mm <w al 1 1 > < 
Viin tits ol the purt mi, I lie inn-r it m ai 
a 1 it fm its att.ii iimt id to Ms n div t j i n < 
is Die i hi i n r, w lot h is tlist iiigiiishi il from 
the otlit i > ii) .i In o id ( im le ot li iked whin 
skin round tin* e)t*s 'Mils spt t n s his im 
ages l.i t ii used i,»r t Hiving mtssjgis ot 
linpoi t tin (> win re r\pt ill 1 1 m md -t < n 
wt tt ri ipur« d W In ii t !• lit t I- lit d uiuh i 
the eanm s wing, mid tin leid Is set <t 
lineilv , Dorn smut lnmiutiv ihle Insiunr, 
it diret is its 11 1 lt ii t , in ,i si r.ught line, to t In* 
virvspot 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 win ini it li.is Iki'ii t.ikt n 
In \iinrh.i l In i c is a sjn ( u*s o| pig. on 
tallt d t i.' pi> s. I’mp i oi mid pnfi on, w Im h Is 
extieimlv prolllh , and is of a bluish slalt- 
coiour with t white lx llv These turds 
visit the ditfi lent stiles in vast iimlMtuth -, 
but ait tx \ ond meisiut .ilnuidant in tin 
western states, wheie,.K t ordingto Wilson, 
tin* oi iilthnlngist, some of then ‘ bitetliug 
places,* as the) ate (t rmed, extend ovei a 
distant e of thirl) or foity iinlefi. Tliev 
are takeu i») means of clap-nets, mauagt d 
h) a person concealed In a hut comptistd 
of brushwood, who in this way will some 
times take from ten to forty or fifty doyens 
at a sweep Audubon, In speaking of these 
Immense Hocks of pigeons, and thwli exti.i- 
ordin.irv powers of Might, remarks, that 
the) have been killed in the neighbourhood 
of New York, with then < rops still filled 
with rltt . collected hy them in the fields 
of Cemgia and Carolina, the nearest point 
at which this supply could posslhl) have 
hern obtained , and as It is well ascertained 
that, owing to thetr great power of diges- 
tion, they will dot (impose food entirely In , 
twelve hours, they must have travelled 
between WO and 4(x> miles in six hours, 
making their speed at an average about 
one mile in a minute , and ibis would ennbln , 
one of these birds, II so inclined, Xo visit 
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I the Euiope\»n continent, a* ‘-.wallow-, uu- I nets, In such a relative position that the 


<ouhtedl\ art* able to <lo, in a oumlc of 
i d.i\K Such, Indeed, art 1 then numbers, 
j that the* air is %l< su ibed as ‘literallj 111U «1 
with pigeons , toe light of the noou-dav 
ht>( (ilium; dim, is dining mi «*i lip «• <»nl\ 

t.mi sj*i*( k s if pigi mi an* found wild m 
Lumpc , f i oiri oik <»i which arc «l« *-/ • n»l« «t 
all (In v nifties wlnih an* ilonu stu itid 
The uu <i i -< tow m'd pigeon, or ymr’a luais 
, tin hi ("it 1 -I i * -i ii’ lil him* to the (iiillititp in 
| si/e, it is a liltKe of New l.umei, and 
I Vitiou- 1-les i > I t In La-tcm At ( lil|>( la ir o 
' 'I Ik A it ubiii is distliimiislu d foi Its 

i I hi i III mi pin n n "v . if inns i loin/ 1 lie ground 
and I mi Id- it - in -t like that of a pat mdge , 

I it lnln’nts Sutn.itia, Nuolur, and other 
L-l illds In 1 lie » ,jst [See Do\ K ] 

, PP.'MLVI’s ipiqim iitum, jiimt Lilt i, 
|i ]ni i nations ot \ u tons kinds, iwd in 
p uni nur and d\* mi,’, to impart the fohuiis 
re'iuned The\ ate oht lined fiom aiiitn il, 
i vi feta Ole, and mini i *1 substances 
1 PlKEip/n Sn r i, t lie n one of a malai op- 
. ten 'Mom rtsh of tin fimilj of the K*n 'nht , 

| dist i.'L''iisln«d by li i\ tug otilv oik doisil 
1 tin, i loin; sltndei body compressed latei- 
I a'h and tie lower | iw piop*< ting beyond 
1 Hu i'!i|nt The* i oil i n ion pike {Ksox Lm mu) 
aooiiiids hi most of the hike's of Eutope. 
It is 1 1 hi n k idle fin its \oiac I tv, and also for 
, its ion m v 1 1 \ — PtkK.iu Mlhtaiy Alf-urs, 
a lmu; sh ndi’i stilt’ with a kiud of spear- 
head at tin Mid Its usr among soldteis 
has l»f*en supei sc oed bj that of the bayonet 
PMiVS'l'ER Itul), in Arelil- 

leittn*, a si|uan eolumii, sometimes in- 
I ' Mil iti it, hut mote fieipiently plact d air mist 
J i w ill, and projee tinir only one qturter of 
its depth l’he pilaster is dtlferent in ellt- 
fi ii nt oidtrs, it borrows the name of eai h, 
and h is the - ime prupoit mus, and flu same 
1 ' ipitals, meinheis, and ornaments, is the 

1 i • >l mu ii . i In nisi l\ e- 

I PM 'CII A Ii I), I lie Chipcii Pilrimhi a tlsh 
r f i mbling the hen nig. hut rounder ind 
| linker Pile harels appear on tin Coniish 
I eoHt ii t toil t till* middle of duly, in t*eme*iise 
! nnmhers, nnei constitute a eonsnleiahlt* 

J ’ t n*le ol e online*! e e 

I PILE (/>// .Sur), a huge stake or heam, 

! p anted and di t\en into tin* earth, asat flic 
i h itfoni of a n\e*r, or in a narnou*, for the 

I sin pott of ahiulgeoi other supe'lhtiuctine 

j — I’ll, t, t Ft /, in Artillery, a heap of shot 
1 i shells, either ti (angular or otherw.se 
Pi hi 1 , i pilnin, a rammer - Lot), in (Join- 
ture, a kind of punch, which, in tin* old way 
ot coming with tin* hammer, contained the 
aims, oi othei tl pure and inscription, to he 
st i nek on the com The arms side of a 
i pie ce of money is jet sometimes called the 
I pile; and the head the croi>s, because, in 
auoaent coins, a cross usually took the phi cm* 

ol the head. In Heraldry, one of the 

minor ordinaries, resembling the pile Hist 

described Pilk (pilas, hair* Lat ). the 

; line hairy substance on the surface of cloth, 

velve*t, &c. Pilh-diu vkr, or Monkai, a 

machine for drlvinp pointed beams of wood 
Into beds of rivers or soft foundations, on 
j which to raise bridges and buildings — 

I To pile armH, in Military tactics, Is to plae e 
j three muskets, with or without fixed b*tyo- 


butts shall rein on firm upon the ground, 
ami the niu/ 7 les be close topc*ther m an 
oblique dnectior. 

PILES i/nlulu , little balls • Lat ), or Has 
MORK iiOi ps, in Medic me, a <li«t*a-« d condi- 
tion of tin btrmorrhoidal veins Two forms 
aiecomtnoulj recognised, the extern i! . .r 
blind, and the lntc*rnal. The latter Is tie 
mote serious, as hiemorrhage frequent l\ 
takes place fiom tin dtsc*ased veins An\- 
t lung w hu h tetfirds the portal CMculeti.m 
favour- tin* de\c lupine nt of jiilc*s 

PTI/EPis {Lat .ft cm pitas, Ii m liter ills, 
made* of h ur or wool), in AuLiquiiv.a Ii ■ t 
or cap worn In tin Homan-, during am 
Indisposition which pi evented them from 
appearing saftlj with their heads untover 
id, as was the* general eustoin '1 he* pih it* 
was also worn In such m had hltlv re 
eeheel tin Ii freedom, betutse, cm having 
thin liherlj prantid, thej were shaved, 
the pileui* , tlierefou, being neces-aij on 
this ac c mint, w-as also esteemed a badge of 
liberty ; hence pi tea d/mau signifies to be 

made free PiLKirs, in llotauy. the c ip 

of a mushroom or toadstool, e\p Hiding 
hon/out ally, and covering the iructifiia- 
tion 

PlT/tiRIM (Oer ; from pingrmus, a 
stranger Lat), one th it navels to a ills- 
time from his own couutrj to visit a holv 
pltiee for devotional purposes in th 
middle ages, king-, princes, bishop-, and 
others made piLtnmagi f to vi-if the* holv 
sepuie hre at .lerus tic m This was permitted 
while Palestine vv *s held In the Xirae eim , 
but when the Tut ks oMaim d pos i -spm of 
that countn, the (’hnstlan ptlmims we<e 
visited with the* greitest indignities, and 
their repeated complaints oec i-ione.i the* 
exiitemeiit vvhieh led to the crasudes in 
subsequent times pilgrim iges to Rome, 
Compostclla, L.netto, Tours, and otlui 
places where the relics, c*Hher rc*al or ficti- 
tious, ol marly is and saints atttacted tm 
notice of devotees, have* been common 
To tills day pilgrims who travel to Rome 
ate piovideel foi in establisbinents foumh d 
espec tally for then n repthm and c*ntc*ri ii i 
ineut The Mahommedaiis make an animal 
pilgrimage to Meets, the pi tee of then pn>- 
phet’s tomb The Hindoos also have their 
holv places, which are visited by ptlgiiins 

PIL'LAR ( pilar Span ),a kind of column, 
eithc*r too tmssiveor too nlendei fo< ngulii 
architecture: the pints and propm turn- ot 
w Inc li, not being testilctcd to anj rules, ire 
ai hitrary. The follownng are tin* hei hts 
and tlie dates of erection of some <*f the 
most rental kable of those erected as inoiiu- 
nienfs •— 


Date 

Column. 

Place 

1 Height 

1 of 
[Capital. 

118 

Ti-ajan’s 

Rome 

lPift, 

1152 

Antonine's 

Rome 

12» 

1072 

The Monument 

London 

172 

1806 

Napoleon's 

Pails 

115 

1H 52 

Duke of York’s 

Loudon 

109 

18 

1 Nelsou’s 

London 

162 
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Any kind of column is sometime*, though PTM'PEIINEL, the name of several plant* I 
improperly, termed n pillar of different genera Tin* principal are the | 

T’JJ/LORY ( pilon , from pilin, a plllm water plmpeinel, of the genus Veronica; : 
Fr an Instrument of punMmient, consist- the scarlet pimpernel, of the Reims Anngal- i 
In r of a frame of wood erected on posls /<s, and the jellow pimpernel, of the genu* 
made to confine the head and hands of a Lipmuachia I 

ruminal. In order to expose him to view, l»fN (pmn • Sax), a well-known snnl! 1 
1 and to render him puhliclv Infamous Ac- pointed instrument made of brass wire and 
; emdlmr to .Sir Tlenn Kpelman, it was ai headed , used c lilefly bv femalesforfastenlrig 
, Hist speciallj Intended for the punishment and ndjustinir their dies* The perfection 
, of bakers who should In lound faultv in of pins (onsists in the stiffness of the wire I 
the weight or fineness of tin ir hre id In J and Its whitene-s, in the heads being well , 
1810, this mode of punishment w in le- j tin nod. and in the fineness of the point* 
fctilrted to eases of pet inn, and it has) In making this little article, there are no 
1 since been abolished iltogc tliei Tin I* iem h | f< we r than fourteen distinct operations 1 . 

' , punishment of a simtlai di-c upturn is \ *h<nohti nnin the inn , 2 pointing, w hit h is ] | 
ji termed ear can, fioni the lion colln 1>\ I e\t cured on two iron or steel grindstone's, i 
i 1 which the neck of the criminal is attached I bv two workmen, one of whom roughens I 
i | to the post. j dow n.nnei the othei finishes , 3 catting win j 

I Pl'LOSE (pc/oucs, fiom pdas, hair Lat ), \ pm lengths ; i hristma ot thevun fur the pm , 

| ! in IJotany, liatrv, a pdus< U af Is once oxen d i hi ad* , 5 cutting tin lamts, pj.noo of which , 

with long distinct hairs A pdosrreupUn h , m.iv lie < ut b\ a skiltul woikman in an 
, has hairs between the florets j hour , 0 union! mg the head s, h\ putting 

,i PI 'LOT (pitote • Fr), one who has the rare J tin m into an Iron Ptdh making them red 

I I of a ship and stipe nntends the navigation, hot ov er an open the, and then throwing 
either alonpr the seal oast or upon the mam them Into e old water , 7 shaping and jn mn u 

I i ocean In a stricter sense, a pilot is one \ an tin heat!'-, w hit h opeiatmns ire performed >, 
I whoso profession It Is to direct a ship’s i 1>\ the s mu* woi kuian. who can complete , 
course, when near thecoa»l, intoand out of [ IVio m hour, 8 vrllou'ing or chaning the jj 

( theharhouis, ha\s, roads, rivers, Ac, within \pms b> boiling them for half an hour In U 
Ills jieculi ir cJi-.li u t The* captain neglects I w me lees, sum beer, or solution of tat tar Jl 
or opposes the directions of the pilot at Ills 1 Q v hitenmg or tinning, winch Is effected j 
own risk , hi living alfenuie sttafa of fcr.im-tln and I 

PI 'LOTA (iK, the rnmpeii«af Ion m.ide or I plus in a eoppei pm, and hearing thcmi all 1 
allowed ton pilot | togel her for about in lioui , 10 trashing tin 

PT'LOT-F/SII, the* Aauciates Dtufor, a Me | pms,u\ pure waft i , 11 drying and pah lima 
diterranean llsh, belonging to the fSeovi them, m a leathern sick filled with <o irse 
bender, about afoot long It is of an oblong hrm.whPh I* agit ited to and ho In two | 
j shape, and the body is maiked by six dark men 12 irmnoirnig,ia sc pnatlugthem fiom 
l cross hands It derives its name from the loan, 13 pea hum the paperninr roc c i\ j 
i sailors, who suppose that it acts as a guide ing the pins : and 14 pa puma them, which l 
| to sharks One* or two of them will accom- is done by children, eac h of whom hi pin tm ! 
i jinny vessels for maiiv daj s The* ancients Is able to put up 3(5,000 a d n "VVc II Indeed i 
1 regarded It as sacred. believing that It in niai it be said, that the pin manufactuie Is J 
| dicated the true directum to voyageis otic* of the greatest prodigies of the div Mon j 
■ doubtful of them coiitsc* of hihoui It furnishes 12,000 nrth les for 

I PI'LTJM (Lot ), .1 missile weapon used by the • tm of thiee shillings, which have ra- 
the Roman infantiv when chaiging the cjiin. .1 the united diligence of fourteen 
*1101113 Jt was rhir k and strong , its shaft, skilful operatives The above Is a brief 
often made of cornel. vv*i* four and a half outline of the hand manufacture , hut it 
feet long, and the Imbed item, which ex- must not he* forgotten that several mveii- 
I tende d half-waj down the shaft, was of the* turns have been cmploved to make pins, m 
! same length It. was used cat her to throw part at. least, by iiiaclilnety. The head is 
j or thrust with. now made* solid, from a portion of the ex 

i PIM'KLITE ( punelP , farm*ss (Sr.), in trennty of the pin— a great improvement 
I Mineralogy, *m earth v suhstanc 1 of an np- The* cniantitj requited for home Hale and 
| plo-grc*en colour, unctuous, soft, and not. export amounts to ift.ooo.ooo of plnHd.nl>, 

fusible hv the blowpipe It, is a v.ilety of for this country alone! The name of pen 

J steatite, and 1 h ,1 sllu o .iluminnus mineral. Is given to any piece of medal or wood 1 
1 containing oxide of nickel sharpened or pointed in the shape of a pin, 

| FIVES' "I A or PIMENTO. Jamaica pep- w life h serves to fasten am tiling • as, the 
per, popularly tailed alt-tjnn The tiro J fnt, // p/n, nhU h locks the wheel to the nx!e 

producing it < Afi/itn •» Fonntta) grows hi ehiplailldlnv, the hrtrer p/ns of metal (( 
spontaneously in .1 media in g/e.cf abnii- J are usually ended hntt a, and the wooden phot, jj 
dance. It* flowei consist* 0/ live pedals, and Itiifiiai/a A very small wooden pin la [I 
its fruit is a roundish hem, containing a I called a ptg II 

VVdpy WYtY.tt.er about the we*c\«. The IruU, \w\ VYNWAk XpmcdcKm,t\\e dim.otpiucvj.w \\ 

\ gtvUW'XWd VC\\C*VY gxc*t*\\, VVYU\ C*'Tk\>'YSV*c\ Vy W\V \ VwXAy'.V . fix X, VYVWYYWV, \X\VV K\X\V,V\\W.WS, % \ , 

\\ sun lot many days cm cAoWy**, Xw*\ng Xyy\yV\,scyX \YTass\nsvTWwi(\N\\V\\ \X\^wa\wwi‘Y\ \\ 
1 1 cjuently shaken, and turned until tlioroughly) ail the c\tV/ensRi each \r\he, yvho were dnl\ 1 
dry P/menf.t nhnund* with n fniarnnl I qualified and w////ng tu hr jiidsen of the // 
j cfcscn'ial oil, which Is s'*r>niated In greit I court, of Aic'opagiih. These tablets were 
, 'inantity b> disi 1 1 1 *i t Ion, jmd Is so heavy cast info one \es*.c I provided for the pur 
J vtiaiit Him - In wc.ci J pone , and the Haim number of beans * 
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| hundred being white and all the rest Mack, geneiallv constructed of it, and its lightness 
1 were thrown into another The names of and timidity render it superior to any other 
! the candidates and the bians w«re then material for beams girder", joists, rafters, 
j drawn out one by one; and they whose It also furnishes excellent ehaieoal 

I names vvero drawn togethei with white f<o foigeb.hut i more Important product I 

I hems ware electu! judges or senators is tiie resmniis matter, consisting of tar, ; 

Also, the tablets on which the nidges wrote jutdi, and tin pent ine, of which articles it 
I their \ erdic t of guilty or vot guilt u supplies four-fifths of what is consumed in 

,1 PINAG'OTUKK. (punts, .i painting; tliHP, tiie European dockjards The Norfolk ls- 
i ! s repository : Gr ), a tunic sometime'. given 1 land Pine, rheArciwr/crmeycc/sanf hot. mists, 

'I to a picture gallm — c g, the Ptnacotlick lias a peculiar aspect win n jonuif, ami , 

I nt Munich, designed by Von Kli n/c, and tonus when old a noble tn e The Bra/iluti 
, opened In 183(5 Pun bvloiiffs to tiie same genus 

! PIN'CKUK ypirmltc { Fr ), a very useful t'LN'l 1 M. GLAND ( pinru , a pine cone 1 
implement, employed hj larpi liter*., smitlis, Lnt >. m Anatomy, a small heart-shaped 
and other artisans : lame: a double lever, "ubst nice, almiit the si/e of a pea, situ ited 
i the full rum of wliteh Is in tin* joint, jar the !> i of the hi tin It wasamuntlv 

ij IMNCIPBECK, In MeUllurgv, an alloy, I -opposed to be the seat of tiie soul 
1 1 containing foui parts of copper and one ot PPXE- APPLE, t he fruit of species of 
j nut . i Aiitnnissii, hei bin eons pi mts of South 1 

ji PINDUt'IC, an odi in imitation of the America wilii leaves smicw list resembling 
od o£ p, mlar, the pnnceot Greek ljue those of tin aloe Man> varieties ire m nil- j 
|mm s [Sec Ode I tiv.ition The fiutt resembles, m slupc*, the [ ! 

PINE [pmu't ' Lnt ), tiie name of main leone of tin pine-tree, w heure it ii is <h t n c*d 1 

; i ninfnroiis treses la longing to sevmal its name Tin* place wheie pine-apple» j 

I genera Those belonging to the genus aie spec i ill\ raises] is < died a jmn ru , j 

/‘inns are natives of northern climate's PLNG'TITM, InGaidc-nmsr.tlic p! ice win n i 
! ('illicit, produce's rlie real pine (Pinii-i re- pines and other eoinfi ions tiec** «’c mow n 
so/.is(f) wl'ii ii aft, mis the he ight of 80 feet PIN'ION (pig/mu Fi ). in Mechanics, . 1 

1 wilii a straight mink two feet m diameter spindle, in the bodj of wincli are sevei.il j 
1 It affoids a stmng and duralde wood, note lies, wide h catch the teeth of a win el i 
which is much used in arc hltecture , also with which it Is in connection Also, a 

1 the \ elfiiw (/’ m it is), which grows to small w heel with ii drives or is dincn by a 

'i the height of (. ifnl with a M might, trunk I larger That joint of a bird’s wing which 

two feet in diameter The timber is much is most remote ft otn flu lie ah I 

used in ship-building and all kinds of archt-| PTN'ITF, a miner il found in pnsmilie 
l c‘i t ui < The while pine (7‘mas N/ie/msits ci \ staN of a greenish w h it t c olour, lirown, 1 
i the loftiest tree in Canada, and its timber, or deep red, it holds a middle place lie- , 

| though not wuliont defects, is used m twi*en ntcnhtr mil nun c, and consists of I [ 

| in uc li greater cjuantities, and for a far alumina, stlex, and oxide of non I I 

! gi eater varic ty of pin puses, lb m any otlic'i PINK t/uiuc Fr), a well-known flower ,| 

It it lams the height of 1 >0 ft c t., or more, hi longing to the gi mis Jhanthus, nat cml ; 
with a trunk five leet in diameter Tiees Cinimphi/Uucue. |, 

->L*0 feet high, with trunks 22 foc*t In oireuin- PJN'JSA (Gr), a gemtft of conrlnfeious ) 
leienc e and 120 to the first limb, are some- molluscs, usnallj called t run/shclls The 1 
1 times found. It Is imported into Britain sheila of some tcpeciofc occasional!} grow so i 
under the name of Wet mouth Pine. The the length of two foet They are rcmntk- 
l'i mis Lambert itmn Isa species which attains able for the size of the bjssns, b\ which 
i gigantic size, the trunk rise** fiom 130 to they adhere to rocks, and which is maim- , 
ipwaida of 200 feet In height, and is from factured into gloves, &< , hj the natives of | 

even to neatly twenty feet in diameter Sicily. Pinna (Lat\ in Botany, though i 1 

’I lie timber is white, soft, and light, and it signifies literally a Ming, is applied to 
1 produces an abundance of a pute amliei- plants to denote the leatlc t of sonic eom- i 
coloured lesin, winch, w lien the trees are pound leave* 

partly burned, acquit es a sweet taste, and PIN'NACE (pinnasse: Fr ), asmall vessel 
m this state is used bv the natives as a navigated with oars and sails, and having | 
substitute for sugar. The seeds are eaten generally two masts, which are ligged like , 
either roasted, or pounded into coarse those of a schooner. Also one of the boats i 
| cakes for use during the winter season belonging to a man of war, having gene- 
Tho Scotch Jlr (Poiu*, .sijhrxtris) is an- rally eight oars, and used to carry the ofil- , 
other verj Importing species Tin r i link rets to and ftom shore I 

i" often eiifht) feet, In heutht, nod font m I’/N'L' \CLE (ptnnaculum. Lat >, In Ar ■ I 
fire in dm meter ; the tlmhet ih . ipphed to t hi teetuie, the top or roof of a build frit: /' 
a gre«t vnilcty of uses, and is c*s/»ec i.illr J lernimnthifr in n point. Amonpr the /indent* /' 
suited for masts These, together with | the pinnacle was appropriated to temples, jl 
the timber in other forms, are expelled 1 their ordinary roofs being all flat It was i , 
frowv Wv%a,^cAv\vA,\Uvv\ 7 \c,wxvA oV\w*x vvvctwUTovwiAve \i\vmy&c.Yu l\\atU\e pediment ovvvii- \' 
v of l\\e uotV\\ Vav Wvv* \ a,y\ov\9. uv.vtvvXwvc sVA.\es,\\vaXeA. 

\\ of VAVTove.awd panic v\Y.vvYs Vol\re.v\ VWhk'W. ov Y\W»KTVA> vpinualus, v \ 

' Large vessels have been eonsti ucteil of this winged* Lot.), In Botany, a term applied to , \ 
j pine, amt though tliej Inst a shorter time compound leaves formed of loaflets on each !' 
1 than those hulk of oak, they c ome next to side of a leafstalk. Accordingly, as there are ' 
It in durahtllty. In those districts where it one, two, or many pairaof leaflets, the term* , 

| abounds, houses as well as furniture are uuijugate, bljugate, or multljugate are 
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employed. If the leaf ends with an odd 
M leaflet it Is said to be tniparipiim ite . but I 
, If the leaf ends with a pair of leaflets It is 
1 parlplnnate If the leaflets are attached 
j to stalks which branch from the primal \ 
stalk the leaf is termed bipinnate, and If tin* ' 
leaflets are at tat bed to a tenure division | 
| of the stalk it is a triplnnate or detomposed , 
leaf. An alternate!} pinnate leaf fs one in I 
which the leaflets are not opposite , and | 
■when the loath ts are of different si/.os it is | 

' | said to be Interruptedly pinnate 

PINNAT'IKIP (pinna, a wing; nnd flntlo, 
j I dmde Lat.), m Botany, an epithet fora 
’ 1 kind of simple leaf, divided truusveiseh bv 
i oblong horizontal segments or jags, not 
extending to t lie middle t lb 

PlMN’AT'IPhl) (puma, a tin; and jtes, a 
foot Lnl ), m Ornithology, an epithet lor 
buds tthiK 1 toes ate bordered b> mem- 
branes 

PIN'NPLATK ( pinnula , a mii ill wing* 
Lat), in Boton. m epitlut for a le.if in 
{ i w 1 1 1 ( it e it h pinna is mi lx) i \ nit d 
| IM NIKS (Lnt), ill Botanv, a genus of 
I g\ mnospennous exogenous pi, ml', nat 
i old. Cotufercs Tin*} are (listlmniishi d 
j from the yf rs l»v (heir leaves, ah\u\ s » \ er- 
j gteen and needle-shaped, glow fug in purs, 
i Utters, fours, or lives, sutiouinUd bv a 
mombianous sheath at theii base [See 
1’IM'H.] 

PIONEE'R (partner: J't ), a military 
labourer, or one whose business is to al- 
tt ml nil army in its muiih to dear the 
I wa>, by cutting down tiers and b veiling 
1 roads; aa also to woik at entrem hments 
I or form in lues for destroying tin etiemy'ft 
' works 

PIP iptppe Help), n diseise in young 
i ; blids, p.uti( ul, nlv hi those of the domestic 
i kitid It consists in a white skin or Him 
j ' near the tip of the tongue, and which if not 
I ! removed proves fatal, as It hinders their 
1 feeding. 

I PIPE (Fr.), a long tube or hollow body, 

1 used as a conductor of water orother fluids. 

' The pipes used underground were formeih 
I of wood, hut aie now almost alwa}S, in 
' these countries, of metal. They are, when 
j large, of cast iron, with a socket at one 
1 extremity, into which the end of the next 
pipe 1 h inserted The joints tints formed 
art rendered tight, clthu by tilling the 
interstices witli lead, 01 by driving In a 
small quail tit} of hemp, and filling the re- 
| malnder of the spat e with iron 1 c ment, 

| tnadeof sulphur, muriate of ammonia, and 
chlppings of iron Copper pipe* are ex- 
' tremely durable, and are formed of sheet 
copper, with the edge turned tip and sol- 
| dered. Lead pipes are much employed on 
1 account of the facility with who n they can 
1 be soldered and bent in any diie< tlon ; but 
they ought not to he used for conveying 
water or other liquids intended to lie drunk. 

, I Sterne pipes preserve tho water contained in 
1 , them in a very pure state, but are generally 
! very expensive on account of the labour of 
working them Earthen pipes made of 
, common pottery ware, and glazed on the 
Inside, are more liable to be broken than 
I most other kinds, and cannot therefore be 
relied on. Pipk, In Music, a wlud lnstru- 


j ment, smaller than a flute The word Ih not 
now t lie proper technical name of any par* 
' titular instrument.- Pipk, a wine mea 
sure, usually containing 105 imperial, or 
l-*(> wine gallons But, In commerce, the 
-l/e of the pipe varies aecotding to the 
description of wine li contain 1 Thus, a 
pipe of port is about 12s w lue gallons , of 
elicit v, 1 10 ; Lisbon nid Bueelias, 140, Ma- 
ch na, lio and Vidonia, 120 Pipk, In 

Law. a toll in the exchequer, otherwise 
called the urea! roll - — In Mining, the mo 
when it runs forward endwise in a lioie, 
and dots not sink downward or in a vein 
l’H'I-OKKlciv, In L tvv , an ofllc i* mi w Inc It 
i pc r»on, called the rlnh of the pipt , in ide 
out b .im - of c rowti lands by wariant from 
the lord-treasurer, the commissioners of 
i lu* treasury, or the chant elloi of the i\- 
chequer lie also made out all at < omits of 
Hu sheriffs, «fcc The pipe -office bis been 
iholn-licd — Pan rip»s. a rude iiiimi il 
nistnimeiit, fotined ot aiangeof short pipe*' 
bound tocc ilit r side bv side , and dimlm-h- 
mg in li ngtli from one end lo the < it lie t 

PPl’J'.-t'LA Y, a win i e argil I ireotis e aitii, 
found in im e it quantities at the isle of Pm- 
l>c c k in Doi-etslmc . and at Teigneioutli m 
Dtvoii'lmt, in lump*', which are punfnd 
ov diffu-iou in w till It is a situate* of 
a I mu i ii i Tlu* cli}, when prepared, i- 
-I lead oil a bo ii d and In it* u w Itb an iron 
bn to tc mper and mix it it is then divided 
into piece* of a pinper si/e inform a lo- 
b.u c o pipe , which, b« mg sha|)<*d In n mou'd 
and baked m a modi late 1} lie tied iurnnte, 
|s read} for use In (Jerinmy there ate 
in mv kinds of entokitni ptpi *., wlLh bowls of 
wood, mrerse h mill, poicclam, &c A ftc*r- 
m. m pipe geucTalh consists of four chief 
pairs— the mouth pice t>, the tube , the bow I, 
and a pail winch connects the two latter, 
and also serves to toilet t the juice descend- 
ing from tin* tobacco, so as to prevent It 
from getting into the tube The Ea-tetn 
ht.oli.nh is a vciy curious instrument, the 
essential feature of which Is that the 
smoke pas*es tin ougii watei, loses tin* pat- 
tn les which give It a dis.igieeable flavenu, 
and becomes cool before It readies tie* 
im nth 

PIPE FIHITEK, curious fishes of which 
several species have been taken on our 
coasts The jaws are muted and form a 
long tube The bodies are slender, and 
ate coveted with hard plates Instead of 
scales They belong to the* genus Spnpna- 
thu s, which is plat c-d among the Ltrphobron- 
t hn, on account of the gills being separated 
into small rounded lulls 

PITEIl c Ltd.), in Botmv, a gouts of 
plants, nat. md Ptprnneir, including the 
Pc ppers [which see] 

PIP'UltlNK, a c rj stalll/uble principle t x- 
traeted from lilac k poppet by nieatiB of al 
cohol. It ift colourless, has scarcely any 
tast e, fuses at 21 2'\ is insoluble In wat«*r, but 
is soluble lu acetic arid, ether, and purlieu 
lari} in alcohol The pungency of pepper 
resides in a peculiar fixed oil 
PIPISTREL, the common bat or flitter 

otouse. 

PIP'I’IN (pnppyvglie : Dut), flic* name 
given to several kinds of apples, as iu« 
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goltln.pi ppm, the lemon, pippin, the Kentish form iron-ore, from its containing small 
pippin, Ai Pippin * l iketheir names from rounded masses resembling pens in size , 
the mii. ill spot ,1 or pip-. Lhat usually appear riS’OUTK ( ptnon , a pea, and hi ho a, a j| 
on their sides smiic (Jr), a - uhonare of lime, slightly 

PI'PPL, the sailed Fit? tree or India, coloured by the oxide of iron itoiiursln 1 
known by its rootless broilin', and lt« small globular concretions of the sire of a 
evergiecn heart shaped haves with h>ng pea or larger, containing each a gram of 
union points It is the Fu us rthywsa of sand ns a nucleus 

botanist- IMSh\sl’H M/n’M (pu>sa, pitch ; and as- , 

IMOPIlT't/V ), a game at cards plated by phalto s, bltumin (Jr ), Earth pitch, n fluid 


two pei-ous, wrlhoulv thirty two t.irds ,all 
the denies, threes, lours, live-, and sixes 
la log set a-hle 

Pi'll \CY {pi mitt'-, from pi non, I it- ; 
tempt (} r i, llu i rime of mb’*, i \ or taking j 
of propern from others b\ open violence 
on the high -i is Ir lilt hulls ill aits of 
phindci and ilepi edat ion i ommitti d at si a, 
v Inch, ’f oci mririg on I ind, would unouut I 
in lelonv Tire word pu lie sig’iilies hie- i 
r lilv aii ndvenriin i Korimilv tin oMeiue 1 

0 |'ii u y was onlv c ogniz ihle hy tin .nlim- 

1 i iv (onrts, Imi as it is im (insistent vv nli , 
tie lilaitus of the nation that auv ill ill's I 
life should he taken aw i\, unless In the j 
jiid. r mt lit id his pi ei s, in ii r whs passed in 
the reiim of Hentv \IM, establishing a 
re. juiis.lu tion for ibis pm pose winch | 
pioreeda auording to the lomije of nun- , 
moil 1 iw During t in man h> of t lit* middle 
ages, \\ hen evei \ 1) non i oiisidt red lninself j 
a sort of independent prune, entitled to , 
m iki war on other pnacy was universally 
piaitisid, nor vv i- t lit* nuisamo finally I 
aimed hi lOui ope till the feudal system li.ul 
hi en subviried, and the asi onnem v of the 
law own where M‘< mid I u nun e modi rn 
times, somt of the sunlit r W < -t India 

i s | indsh ive l>een tin gnat resort ot pnates, 

I U i erlv , hovvev er, they Inve heer. a I tt tost all 
diivtii liom then haunts in tint ipnrtet. 

- - I’litAOY is aNo a word virv generally 
usi d to express an infringement of the law 
oi inpyrujlit. 

I’lKOlIETT'K </<>>, In Dincing, a rtpid 
i lrcutnvolution upon one loot, whnii, on 
i lie stage, in repi attd l»v the d inters man v 

times insmcis-iou In Ruling, a short 

t in u of a horse, w Im h ltriugs ills head sud- 
enlv in an opposite direction 

PIS'OARY ipitcunua, pei talnlng to llsll : 

/ uf.l, hi our am lent statutes, the right or 
liheitv of fishing in another man’s waters. 

— I’lsintorii and pirn me, what ev er relates 
to tishes or ilshlng ; ptsi iroroii* feeding or 
subsisting on fishes, pi rut ton, tin at t or 
prat tire of fishing. 

PIS'OKS (Lat ), in Natmal Tllstorv, tlie 
lowest class of the siihkingtb.m v< rlt hiaia 

[See ICIITHYOLOOYj 1’lhUKs, 111 A-tro- 

nomy, the twelfth sign or coiistell ition 
in the zodiac It is represented hv two 
flshts, which are fabled bv the Greeks to 
have been those into width Venus ami 
Cupid were changed, in order to es< apt* (he 
giant Typhou. According to the Kg'ptpin , 
mythology, the J W* * were cm hU mutual { 
t)f the spring season when tiie season com 
memos 

PIS'CIS VO'LANS (thefi)ing flsli Lat), 
In Astrououi}, a small const ell, vtton of the 
southern hemisphere 

PIS'IFORM (pisum, a pea , and forma, a 1 
form : Lot.), granular iron oro, called pint- 


o[i ujue mineral Hihstancc, of a thick ton- 
- stem e, a strong smell, re ulily lntlamma- ■' 
hit, but havin'* a re-iduum of grejish 
a-h< - ifrer tanning 

PlhShL.L/rAI IVOR I M (/ii-sch/mw, , 
fi oiu pr-su, pitt h , and rlanm, oil (St i, Itm 
Ini't ics Tar, a inineial 11 n id rest milling I he | 
thuker bitumens, ami aptuoaciilrig mater 
than inj other, in appi .unite, colour, turd 1 
t oiisisu nee, to the tun* pmsa^ihaltnni, 
timugli differing from It in other respects 
it is ver> abundant in many parts of \mt 
i k a, vv here It is found tih klmg down the 
sid< s of uitiuiitaiiis ui huge qu unities ,md I 
soim times Ibutm" mi the siniace of the 
vvati i [**• i I't i iiiii.i i vr | 

Plsr V'OIII V {pistmiu Lot , from 7»< — 
tak in (J) ), in Itotuiv, 1 urs of p 1 nits 
]>■ I mgiiig to tin 11 it otd | inn (iiilinn (V 
Tin I’ldiulna Teuhintlin , 01 Tin pontine- 
tm , afford- the pi -t u liu t 11 ut, a kernel of a 
pile gi etn colour, tlav'ouied like an ilmotid, 
and v it Uling .1 ple.is.iut oil 1 1 Is vv milcsomc 
and nutiitive. It glows in Svrta, Aiahia, 
and Persia 

IMS'TIL (jo*/# /' m, a pt sile t at \ In Mo- | 
tan}, tin teui lie ot gau ot Uower vv Im h lu I 
due tune is 1 h.nigt d into the fruit It is in I 
the ten tie of the flown , and, when |>er 
for t , consist*, of tliegLinior omit/, at the 1 
base; tin t>hile and the stimuli, at or near 1 
the summit From the a tlgma exudes a i 
v menus fluid, vv Inch retains the grains of ! 
po'h n th it frill upon It 

1 'IHTII h VCEOI’S. growing on tin* germ 
01 seed hud of a How ei 

I'lSTIIiLI K'EROPS, h iv lug a pistil umi- 
allv applied touuisevual (lowers that have a 
pistil hut no stamens 

PISTOL (pistoht Fr ), the smallest kind 1 
of fireirnis, ami cmi-iquenily the most j 
pot table Pistols are of \ irious lengths, ' 
and 001 ne by horsemen in cases at the 
saddle bow ; their management forms a part 
of t lie manual exercise of the eavalr} \ 

PISTOLE, a Spanish gold coin, but cur- 
rent also in the neighbouring countries. 

It is worth nearl} 16 s sterling Also a 

gold coin, current in mam parts of Ger- 
man}, and worth about 8 s. 6 d 

PISTON {piston: Fr), a short C} Under 
of metal or other solid substance, fitted , 
exactly to the nivit} of the barrel of the 
pump, or othor machine to which it is ap- 
plied. There are two kinds of pistons used in 
pumps, the one with a valve, and the other 
without one, called a plunger The pis- 

ton of tire stoain-englne is a circular disc, 
which moves up and down the cylinder; I 
being immectcd by a piston rod, which 1 
works steam-tight through a stuffing-box, j 
with Lire external machinery. Great care if ' 
taken to render and keep it steam-tight. | 
us any leakage would be both a waste ot 
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Btenm and a loss of power Tins m effected nostrils — Prrnn vry Mkmiuiahk, the 
I very ingeniously by w’liat is called a metal mucous membrane that lines the nos* 
he packing, winch is so constructed that tins and sinuses c oniuiuntcating with the 
the more it works the more perfect it he- no**e 
1 comes. In the eaily days of tlie steam- PiTVTiPAKIR (ftoni pitvra, htan Gr.), in 

1 engine, hemp packing was used, wlm h re- Medic me, simvy of the head and adjacent ; 

quired readjustment or renewal very fro- p.nls 

quenllv. PUT, in Mu-u, nil Italian wmd, sipnify- 

PITA FT. AX, a fibre obtained from the lug a tilth mint' it is used to ini tease the 
leaves of the Ami man aloe. Agave Amin-' foice ol otlitr words; as pm alhgro, a little | 
cmia It is not so strong as hemp or tl.ix. I brisker pin piano, .1 lift!* softer, Ac 
hut it is employed in the m.umfartuic of j PjV'OT ipn at }'r ), In Mechanics, a pin j 
onions artn les in the tommies when, t lie j on W'liii h .iiim hiuu t urns — -In tlieMilitaiy 
i phut arrows laTt.thcolTlier. mm Kean t, iorpot.il, or priv ate, J 

! PITCH {pah (lei ; from pi^a Ur), a | upon whom the diffuent wheelings are . 
i tliu k, ten, u ious, oi'v suhbtame, the iesi , made in mililaty evolutions I 

1 (Ilium of inspissated tar, obtained by in-] PIZZK’A'IO (/hi/, from pvzzicare, to 

i isnm fiom pines and ills, and used topic pinch), a Musical term, signify lug that the { 

sirvi wood fium the effei ts of water, and motes ate to lie produced by pine liing the 
f«u otliei purposes It consists < hu fly of i string of the violin with the fingers, 
i at bon and hvilrogen, and is, thereloie, 1 PL AC* A HI) ( Fr.) , a printed or written 

very combustible The smoke of pitch paper, pouted in a public place, intended to ! 

condensed forma lamp-til « k 1‘iUhrit notify some public measure. It w r as origi- i 

s/ur/s wi re made use of by tin Horn ins to milly tin name of a proclamation issued by 
punish incendiaries Thev weie wrapped authority 

up in :i garment daubed ovei wiili pitch PLACE (/’/), in Plivsics, tli it p irt of 
1 .md oilier c omhustihles, and thin set on j sp ic e w hu li a body occupies It is either 

lit e Pitch, In Architei tun , the angle ab^oluh or retail u - the latter signifying 

at which the tonf of a building is *-cr It is i position with relation to other objects 
usually designated by the iain> of its .‘Place is to space or expansion,* says 
height to Us width — I’ntll, in Music , I Leu ke, * as time Is to duration Our idea 
i tlie degree of eh vatnm of the key-note of | of place is nothing but the relative posi- 
a tunc 'I lie instruments used for deter- timi of any flung with reference to its dm 
mining this are called a pitch-pipe, Ac ■ tance from some fixed nnd certain points, 1 ] 
— in wheel-work, the distance between whence we siy, that a tlPug has or lias not ] 
t lie centres of two contiguous teeth J‘iteh - changed place, when Its distance cither is 
hue, a circle, concentric with the curve or 1 b not altered witli respect to those 
I w Inch pauses through the centres of ail the bodies with which we have occasion to ! 

teeth compare it *- - In Astronomy, the word ll 

i PITOH'BLENDE [Roe Pi’CHUl.FNliK ] place has cations significations tlie phu- 
1 PIT'ClIKlt PLANTS, curious c limbing mc«/ plan is that in wbn li the i entie ot a i 
herbs, w hie li grow m swamps in ('lima and celestial body lies, the optical place Ik t li it ! 
the East Indies. The midrib of the leaf t- point on the* surface of tlie spheic* to whii h I j 
prolonged and enlarged into a capacious the spectator tefers the centre of thestia, !j 
v esscl furnished with a lid These vegeta- , Ac Ine helioeenti ic place of a planet is that lj 
Me pitchers contain watc*i They lot m the . point of its orbit in which It would appear 1 i 
genus A epcnlhe of botanists j it seen from tlie sun The geocevtuc plate > 

ITlClPiNG, in Rea language, the move- is that pointof the ellipse to which a planet 1 
metn by wlai h a ship plunges hot la ad and viev ed from the eatth is referred | 

alleij).n i alternateiy into the hollow of the | PLACENTA (a cake l.at ), the AfUr-lurth, 
sea. This motion may pi meed from two i an organ through whlc h the blood of the 
, c aii^os : the wav esw hie h agitate the ves«c 1, mother passes during c imitation before it 
nnd the wind which acts upon the sails, so reaches the feetus. It is variously modl- 
, as to make her bend to every blast. fled in tiie different orders of animals in 

, PITCH'STONE, in Mineralogy, a sub-spe- which it is found. Amongst the mammalia 
, cies of quartz, w T hieh, hi lustre and texture, the MacropuUv ifhe kangatoo family) lire 
I resembles pitch. It occurs m large beds, the onlv animals destitute of a placenta 

| and sometimes forum whole mountains In Botany, that part of the ovury to 

Its colours are green and black , or brown which the seeds ate attached 
j tinged with r'*d, grec n, oi yellow. It Is also PLA'COII) t plav, a plate: Ur), In Ich- 
called obsidian .iinlresunh thyology, a term applied to the outward coat 

I PITH i.S’cw ), the soft spongy snlnffancc In of fishes when it consists of lintel, bony 
the centre of the stems of plants It con- plates Such plates never overlap, nnd thty 
I slats of minute cells closely packed toge- frequently hear a spinous piojection at the 
i ther, sometimes of a rounded or oval shape, middle Sharks afford examples of placold 
. hut usually angular The young pltli scales, nml many fossil Ashes werefurnished 
abounds with fluid, which serves to uoutish with them 
I the plant Afterwards it becomes dty , and PLAGUE ( plaga , a blow: Lat), a mallg- 
i often disappears altogether nant nnd contagious disease, that often 

! PITUMTAltY GLAM) (pitnita, n clammy prevails in Egypt, Syria, and Tut key. It 
moisture, as that from tlie nostril**, Ac • generally proves fatal , and 1 b due to a want 
Lot), in Anatomy, a small oval body on tlie of i Manliness, or exposure to the effluvia of 
lower side of the brain, supposed by the puLrid fermentations, of which especially it 
ancients to secrete the mucus of the seems to be a result. Di. Madden, who paid 
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great attention to the nature, causes, and 
c tle< tsof the plague, observes in his'lrav els 
In Turkey, Egypt, &i , ‘ I am thorough!} 
persuaded that the plague is both conta- 
gious and Infectious, atone peiind epide- 
mical, at another emlemlc.il— in plain Eng- 
lish, that the miasma mil) he e omnium rated 
b> the touch 01 by tilt Imath, that at on« 
pet md it is confine, d to a p.ntn ular district, 
and at anotliu ib dl^cinin.iti d among tin 
people , hut il plague hat e one foi in liiori 
d«t uh'd than anollit r, it is the endemic ’ 
Hi adds, ‘1 have given the ]»l igue the 
name el typhus (irun^imus The sjmp- 
I unis, f loin the Hist, .tie giiur.d ihhilit}, 

< ong(>s|ion about the heait, not dt pending 
on mil. immat ion, hut on the puliesient 
> t itu oi the tin illation It d'tleis little 
iiotn putrid Ijphus, i \u pt n, its dm it ion 
and <>t upturns In e_vuy stage ol plague 
uni in < appeals to lie pmstnile umh'i tin 
nil'll* in <. ol the poisonous miasm i, and 
win n the patient binks at last, it i* from 
the waul ol lone m the toiistitutlon to 
drive out tin eruptions on the mu Jut t’ 

PLAICE (plate**u Lat ), n fiat-fish, the 
l‘U itiurndfii Plate * sii of h lit liyologlsts, con- 
stituting an at title of wholesome food Jt 
laud} ovoid'* seven oi eight pounds in 
weight, hut some twice as heavy have 
been taken occasionally on our coasts In 
oidinaty circumstances, it swims slowly 
and hoiUonlaily , hut. if suddenly fnght- 
c ned It dartb upvvauH with great velocity 

PLAJ N'TIFF iplamtij, irom plamdre, to 
complain I'r), in Law, the person who , 
comiuuiicesasuU hefoie a judicial tribunal; 
opposed to defendant 

PLAN ti-r. , fiom planus, fiat Lat), the 
representation ot something drawn on a 
plane ; as a map, e halt, or icluiography. It 
is, however, moio particularly useel for tlie 
diaftof a building, as it appears, oi Is in- 
tended to appear, on the ground , showing 
the extent, division, and distribution of 
the aiea which it occupies Into apaitments, 

rooms, passage s, <Le a yeomttneal plan 

is one m which the solid and vacant pails 
me ltpiescmcd m their natural propor- 
n<us The ruued plan of a building is 
otherwise called an elevation or or thug) aphy 
A pcrbpeclive plan is that which is exhi- 
bited acconling to the rules of perspective. 
LMc e Pejuhpjcctivk j 

PLANE (planu*. Lat.), in Geometry, a 
surface without curvature, oue that lies 
evenly between its boundary lines ; and as 
a light line is the shortest extension from 
oim point to another, so a plane surface Is 
the shortest extension fiom one line to an- 
other In Astronomy, the term plum- is 

used for au imaglnaiy surluee, supposed to 
pass tli lough any of the tuives described 
cm the celestial sphere , as, the plane of 
the ecliptic, the plane ol a planet’s mini, 
&c — in Joinery, &c., a plane Is aii iusti u- 
ment consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with an aperture, through which pusses 
obliquely a sharp-edged tool. It is used 
Ju paring mid smoothing wood, and is of 
v ai tous lot uis and sixes adapted to the na- 
ture of I he woik. 

? BAIL'JNU, in Navigation, the 
art of del ei mining a ship’s place, on the 


supposition that she Is moving on a plane 
instead of a splieiieal surface. For short 
(list iiiccs this leads to no great e rroi, and 
it has great conveniences Tim ship’s 
place is found by merely calculating a 
plane triangle, of which the pait of the 
meiidiaii between the ship and the paral- 
lel of latitude of i he place whence sho 
departed folios the pupcudiuilar , the 
distance ou the parallel between the place 
ol chpailuie and the foot of the ptipiiuli- 
("lat i" me base— tee hme ally tetnud Lite 
dipai lun , and the distance saile*el is the 
liypothcmi-e. The angle at the ship is the 
min si, end the other at uti angle the tom- 
plnueid of the ionise. Any two ot these 
lout Unngs being given. Hit tiiinglecun 
be laid clown on the chart, and the oihcis 
found 

i’LW'KT (plain Its, from planao, I 
Wcindct hi.), a ech si ml body revolving 
loiind the sun as a e eniie, and continually 
e hanging its position with reaped to the 
live d st. lit. , w hem c’the name-. '1 he planets 
me distinguished into pmuaiy and seeon- 
tbuy The pi unaiy plant ts an those which 
uvolvc i ouiid the sun as a teiitie, and the 
semndaiy, moic usually cahed satellites or 
moons, those which (evolve about a pri- 
mal} planet as a icutie, and constantly 
atlend it round the sun Tlic j.riiii.uy 
jilanets aie Aide tiry, Venus, the Earth, 
Aims, Jupitei, Eaiuiii, Heist hel or l ran us, 
Neptune, and the sniullci planets, or a*te- 
lotd.s, whieh lnivi been disc ov creel bet w ec u 
the oibits of Ali.s and Jupiter. [See 
AbTKitoiDS] Satutn, Jupitet, Mats, ami 
UianuH, being without tlie eartli’s orbit, 
are sometimes called tiie supem.i planets, 
Venus and Mcieuiy.belm; w ItUln the eiu lie's 
mbit, the mjeiivr planets These bodies are 
opaque, and letelve then light fiom the 
sun, and they are distinguished fiom the 
pxed stars, not only by theli motion or 

1 evolution, but by tlieir not twinkling 

Motion of the planet*. The primary planets 
all it v olvt about the sun, and are accele- 
i filed in then motions as they approucli to 
him, but retaided as they recede from him, 
in sue h a mauut i that u ray, drawn) from 
any one of them to tlie sun, always de- 
scribes eeiual spaces or areas iu eeiual 
times, irom whieh it follows, that the 
power which bends their course into a 
curve line must be directed to the sun. 
Tins power is no other than that ot gravi- 
tation, which increases according as tho 
square of the planet's distance from the sun 
due, reuses, ,uid vice vexed Tlie universality 
of tills law still further appears by compar- 
ing the motions of the different plane! a, 
for tlie powei which acts cm a planet near 
the sun is manifestly greater than tlmt 
whieh acts on a planet more remote, both 
because it nioveHWitb greater velocity and 
because it moves in a less orldt, which has 
nmie cui valure, and seqiaiates further from 
its tangent in arcs of tlie sunie length 
than In a greater orbit. To convey some 
idea of tlie space occupied by the planetary 
system— if, indeed, the idea of space so vast 
he capable of comprehension sufficiently 
clear to have its due effect on the mind— it 
must be observed that the sun, which oecu* 
1’ I’ 
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plea so small a portion of that space, 1b 
1,400,000 times larger than the earth. 
Huygens, one of the most expert astro- 
nomers of the last century, calculated the 
time in which a cannon-ball would traverse 
the space between the earth and the sun, 
and between the sun and the upper planets, 
and thence to the fixed stars He deduced 
from experiments, that it passes through 
the first hundred fathoms in a second , 
continuing to move with the same velocity, 
it will traverse three leagues in a minute, 
180 in an hour, and 4320 in a day, and 
therefore, judging upon astronomical prm- 
| clples of the several distances required, 
and dividing them bj the space so run 
1 over in a given time, this philosopher con- 
I eluded that the ball must take up twenty- 
i five years in passing from the earth to 
| the sun, 125 in passing from the sun to 
Jupiter, and 250 in re idling Rat urn. But 
how astonishing soever these distances maj 
he, they are trivial compared with that of 
the fixed stars Those bodies, which ap 
pear only as points in the firmament, and of 
which millions escape our sight, are con- 
sidered the centre*, of bj stems— suns 
round which planets revolve What then 
must be their distance, since all this multi- 
tude of snns shed so small a portion of 
light on the planet to which we belong! 
Sometimes the motion of the planets is the 
same as the apparent motion of the biiii, 
from east to west ; their course is then said 
to be direct • when they move in the oj>- 
poslte direction, it is retrograde, between 
i each change, they remain for a few days 
i elationary The ancient astronomers found 

I It extremely difficult to explain these phe- 
nomena, as they supposed the planets to re- 
volve about the earth ; but they are easily 
understood, on the supposition that they 
revolve about the sun ; In which ease thej 
must necessarily present these appearances 
to a spectator on the earth Mercury and 
Venus, and Mars to a certain extent, cx- 
hlbltpAasea, like the moon, and for a similar 
reason [soe Moon and Phases} ; and all the 
planets would do so, but for their distance 
from the sun being very great, compared 
with the distance of the earth from that 
luminary. The periodic times of the prin- 
cipal planets, and their mean distances 
from the sun, are as follows— Cere** being 
given as a type of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter.— 


Planet. 

Mean 

sidereal 

period. 

Distance 
from the sun 


Days. 

Miles 

Mercury . . 

87 969258 

37,000,000 

Venus . . . 

224 700787 

68, (XX), 000 

The Earth . 

805*258381 

9o, 000, 000 

Mars . . . 

680 979646 

142,000,000 

Ceres . . . 

1681*393100 

262,000,000 

Jupiter . . 

4332 584821 

485,000,000 

Saturn . . . 

10759 219817 

890,000,000 

Uranus . . 

30686 820830 

1,800,000,000 

Neptune . . 

60126 710000 

2,800,000,000 

- 1 


I The following are theoxcontricltles of their 
orbits, and their Inclination to the eclip- 
tic:— 


Planet 

Execn- 

trlclty. 

Inclination 

Mercury .... 

0*205515 

7 0 9 1 

Venus .... 

0 006861 

3 23 28 . 1 

The Earth . . . 

0*016784 

0 0 0 0 ! 

Mars .... 

0 093307 

1 51 6 2 1 

Ceres 

0 0784 ,9 

10 .17 2f> 2 ! 

Jupiter .... 

0 048162 

1 18 51 J ; 

Katurn .... 

0 056151 

2 29 35 7 j 

Uranus .... 

0*046679 

0 46 28 1 j 

Neptune .... 

0 008720 

j 1 46 59 0 1 


The following are the diameters and \r>- j 
lumes of the planets in terms of those of i 
t he earth:— 


Planet. 

Diameter 

V ulume. 

Mercury . . . 

0 398 

0 063 

Venus 

0 975 

0 927 

The Earth .... 

1 000 

1 000 

Mars 

0 517 

0 139 

Ceres 

— 

— 

Jupiter 

10 860 

1280 900 

Saturn 

9 982 

995 (MX) 

UranuB 

4 332 

80 490 

Neptune 

6 236 

143 500 


The planets and satellites move in the same , 
direction, that Is, from west to east (with , . 
the \ery curious exception of the satellites 1 1 
of Uranus, which move in their orbits from , 
east tit west); and, as far as known, they j i 
all revolve about their axis, from west to | J 
east also. i i 

PL VNE-TA BLE, an Instrument used in I j 
land surveying, by means of which a plan is j i 
made on the spot, without protraction or i 
measurement of Angles 1 1 

I'LANETA'RIUM ( planeta , a planet • | 
Lat ), an astronomical machine for show j j 
ing the relative motions of the planets, and j 
their positions with regard to the sun 

PLA'NK-TREES ( plane • Fr ; from pin- 
tanoa Or.), a species of the genus Plata - 
nun, nat. ord. Platanacem. The oriental 
plane-tree (P onentalis), a native of Asia, 
rises with a straight, smooth, branching 
Htetn, to a great height, with palmated 
leaves and long pendulous peduncles sus- 
taining seveial heads of small (lowers. The 
seeds are downy, and collected Into round, 
rough, hard halls. There Is also a downy 
pubescence which coats the young leaves 
and branches of plano-trees. The occiden- 
tal plano-iree (P. occidental is), which grows 
to a great height. Is a native of North 
America, where It is also called button- 
wood. 

PLANIFOT<TOUS ( planut , flat ; and fo- 
lium, a leaf : Lat.), In Botany, an epithet 
for a flower made up of plain leaves or pe- 
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tals, set together In circular rows round 
the centre. The word planipetalmis Is also 
used for the Baine 

PLANlM'ETItY ( plaint s, a Hat surface : 
LaU; and metron, a measure : Gr.), the men- 
suration of plane surfaces, or that part of 
geometry which regards lines and piano 
figures, without considering their height 
or depth. 

J PL AN'ISFHERE (planus, a plane surface , 
and sphaira, a sphere : Lat ), a sphere and its 
various < ireles projected on a plane, as in j 
maps, &c. , hut more particularly, a projec- 
tion of the celestial sphere upon a plane, 
representing the stars, constellations, Ac. 

PLA'NO {planum, flat: Lat), a prefix to 
several words : as planu-contcal, plane or 
ll.it on om Hide, and eonhal on the other*, 
plano-convex, fiat on one side and convex 
op tlio other, plana horizontal, ha^ ing a 
level horizontal surface or position , piano- \ 
■ subulate, smooth and awl shaped 

PLANT (plants: Fr. , irom planta • Lat > 

| [Nee Botany ] Plants used in food and 

medicine Notwithstanding aindent first 
directed attention to the cultivation of 
| culinary vegetables, very few of these are 
i now found in a natural slate, and they ate 
; then so modified as to cscajie the notice ol 
| any except expert botanists. And it may 
I almost be taken as a general rule, that, in 
proportion as the nutritive qualities of the 


| branch of a tite partly cut and bound to I 

I other branches. Flashing, bending the 

I boughs of hedges and interweaving them, ( 

| so as to thicken tl etn ! 

1*LA8'MA (an image, fiom plasso, I 
I mould : Gr.), in Mineralogy, a translucent 1 
[ chalcedony, of a greenish colour and a glit- 1 
1 terlng lustre. It w’as formcily used for 1 
ornamental purposes, but is now in little , 

esteem. Also the fluid of the Mood in 

which the red particles aie suspended I 
It consists of Bcmm holding Ilbrlne In 
solution I 

PLASTER ( pldtic : Fr ; from eniplastnm , i I 
nnplasso, T daub over Gr\ hi Medicine, 1 
an external application to the body, spieid j 

op linen or leather Blast i n, in Mu- |i 

sonry, a composition of lime, water, md , \ 
sand, well mixed into a kind of paste, i 
and uied for mating walls of house-, 

Ac ; when dry it becomes hard, hut still 
ri tains tiic name — Planter ok Paths, | 
a pieparation of gipsuni. [See Paris, 
Plant Kit of ] I 

PLASTIC AItT | plastihos, fit for mould- 
ing * Gr ), ahrauih of soulpruie, being the 
art of forming figures of men and animals 
in plastei, clay, Ac 

PLAT'llAND (plate bande , a boidei l'r), 
in Art biteeture, a square moulding liming i 

a projection Icsh than Its height. Also, 

I hough impropeily, the fillets between the 1 , 


| plant, are imprnvid by cultivation, its me- 
I du irul properties are deteriorated It is , 
| also remarkable that a very large proportion , 
ol plants employed as food are not now 
! known It. a wild state, particularly the 
1 d liferent varieties of corn which have fol- 
j lowed man in his migrations, and are only 
met with under the hands of the cultivntor 
I -Spontaneous plants. Few things are 
I more extraordinary than the unusual hjh 
I pearmce and development of certain plants 
j In certain circumstances. Thus, after the 
i great fire of Loudon in 1606, the entire sur- 
I face of the destroyed city was covered with 
i avast profusion of a species of cruciferous 
plant, the Sisymbrium Ino of Llnnnms. 
VVh- n a lake happens to dry up, the surfiu e 
is immediately usurped by a vegetation 
which is quite different from that which 
flourished on its former hanks. 

PLANTAIN-TREK, the Musa paradi- 
sial a, a tropical plant congeneric with the 
Banana tree. In external appearance the 
two closely resemble each other, but the 
plaiitaln-fruft requires cooking before being 
eaten, whereas the banana is eaten as It 
comes from the tiee. It has a soft false 
stem about 16 feet high, composed of the 
stalks of the great leaves which spread from 
the top. 

PLANTATION (plantatio : Lat.), in the 
West Indies, and also In the United States 
of America, an estate or tract of land occu- 
pied and tilled, either for the culture of the 
sugar cane, or for tobacco, rice, Indigo, or 
cotton. In Politics, a colony or settle- 

ment of people In a foreign country. 

PLANT'-CANK, in the West Indies, sugar 
canes of the first growth, in distinction 
from the ratoons, or sprouts from the roots 
of canes which have been cut. 

PLASH (from plisser, to plait: Fr), the 


flutes of a column. The lintel of a door 
PLATE (plata, s!l*« or Span ), vo-st Is or I 
utensils of gold or sih er Strictly speaking, I 
tho expression gold plate is erroneous, and 1 

that of silver plato pleonastic Platk ' 

(platte- Fr.), in Architecture, a pieie of 
timber, lying horizontally on a wall, to re- ' 

reive the ends of girders, rafterH, &c 

Platk Anuona, that which is composed of 
broad pieces, and thus distinguished from 
mail armour 

! 1‘LAT'FORM (plateformc . Fr), in Archl- 

j lecture, a plane level surface, used for tho 

I reception of a foundation, building, Ac 

Also, any erection consisting of boards 

raised above tbo ground for an exhibition 
or any other temporary purpose Plat- 

form, in the Military art, an elevation of 
earth on which cannon are m turned for 

the purj»oRe of being fired on an »nemy 

Platform, in a ship of war, a place on the 
lower deck ; the orlop 
PLATING, the art m operation of cover- 
ing baser metals with a thin plate of sliver, 
so as to form w-liat is termed plated goods. 

It Is said to have been invented by a spur- 
maker, not for show, liut a purpose of real 
utility. The more cleg itit spurs were made 
of solid silver, and, from the flexibility of 
that metal, w*eie liable to be bent by the 
slightest accident To remedy this defect, 
the workman alluded to, who resided at 
Birmingham, contrived to make a pair of 
sjiurs hollow, and to All the space with a 
slender rod of steel or iron. Finding this a 
great Improvement, nnd being desirous to 
add cheapness to utility, lie made the hol- 
low larger, and of course tho Iron thicker, 
till at length he discovered tho meanB of 
coating an iron spur with silver, in such a 
manner as to render it equally elegant with 
those which were made wholly of that 
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metal. The Invention was quickly applied I converted Into carbonic acid with offer- 


to other purposes ; and numberless vessels 
have now the strength arid cheapness of 
copper or Iron, with the appearance of sil- 
ver. With the old method, plating was 
effected by dissolving silver In nitric acid, 
dipping the copper In the solution, and de- 
I pending on the affinity of the metals. 1>\ 
which a verv slight coating was produced 
But at Sheffield and Birmingham, plate Is 
J now manufactured by rolling ingots of 
I copper and silver together. About the 
eighth of an hull In thickness of silver )- 
united by heat to copper an Inch thick, and 
about, the size of a brick. It is then iht- 
| tened by steel rollers worked l>\ a strain 
! engine The malleability of the slhei 

1 ! muses it, to spread equally with the coppei 
i 1 Info a sheet of any required thickness, ac- 
, cording to the iiatute of the article for 
|| which it is wanted. The plated metal is 
I thus greatly extended in surf ice, ami the 
I plating would still be perfect, though the 
I rolling bad reduced it to the thinness of 
' sllverpaper This proi ess secures to modern 
| 1 plate a dural llity notjpossessed by am th it 
I Is silveied by immersion Heme plated 
j goods are now in general use, and, If fairly 
J 1 used, are nearlj as lasting as silvei itself, 
particularly since the introduction of silver 
edges instead of plated ones, which must 
be considered the greatest Improvement 
th it has taken place in this branch of in- 
l dustiy Manufacturers now a\all tlieni- 
I selves also of the electrotype process for 
the purpose of plating And nothing would 
be more -perfect , but that the punty, and 
therefore the softness, of the silver depo- 
sited on the article, renders it less durable 
than Hilver put on In the older way. 

, PLATINUM or PLA'TINA (plnta, sliver . 

1 Span— on account, of Its resemblance to 
! that metal), a while metal, extremely duc- 
1 tile and malleable Its spec, grav Is 2Pfl; 

J it is therefore the heaviest substance 
! known IMs not affected bv air, moisture, 

, or any of the pure at Ids, but Is dissolved 
by aqua regia, and Is tin own down from tho 
resulting solution by sal ammoniac It is 
oxidized at high temperatures by pure 
, potassa and Uthla Platinum is found In 
I South America, Ceylon, and the ITrallan 

I mountains— generally In small grains, com- 
| bined with palladium, rhodium, Iridium, and 

osmium. The flame of the oxyhy drogen 
blowpipe easily molts thick platinum , 
otherwise the metal Is scarcely fusible, but 
welds like Iron, and can be drawn into an 
, extrem°ly fine wire. Vossc Is made of It 
are very valuable to the ch< mist ; but thov 
must be heated with gieat caution, and 
scarcely In an opm flte, as various sub- 
stances eat It into holes In a state of 
minute division, when It is termed spongy 
platinum, it has a curious effect upon some 
gases. If plared In a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen the gases combine, and the 
metal Immediately becomes red hot. In 
the state of further division called platinum 
black It possesses strongly the power of 

I I condensing gases Into Its pores ; alcohol 
j dropped upon It fg at once converted into 

acetic acid, with an elevation of tempera- 
ture; formic acid in contact with It Is 


vcsccnoe. 

PLATON'IO, pertaining to Plato, his 
school, philosophy , opinions, &c. [Hee 
Philosophy "J Platonic love signifies a 
pure spiritual affection, subsisting between 
persons of opposite sex, and regarding no 
object but the mmd and its excellences Tt 
' Is also sometimes understood as a sincere 
disinterested friendship between persons 
of the same sex, absti acted from any selfish 
views, and regarding no other obiect than 
the iiidnidaal so esteemed — Platonic 
Sonins. five tegular geometrical bodies, 
dost i i bed bv Plato They aie tin tetrahe- 
dron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dion, ami icosahedron. Except these, no 
solids can lie hounded bv like, equal, and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles 

lie all equ il Pl.VTOVIC ot flltVAT Yb Alt, 

a period of time deti r mined l»v the rt \ elu- 
tion o! the equinoxes?, or the spat e of time 
in which the stars and constellations return 
to their former places with respect to tho 
equinoxes This revolution, which Is cal- 
culated by the precession of the equinoxes, 
is at < omplmhc d In about 2~»,800 years 

PLATON 1ST, one who adheres to the 
philosophy of Plato 

I’LATOf >'N i print on Fr), in the Military 
art, a small square body of forty or flfiy 
musketeers drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, and placed between the squadrons of 
! horse to sustain them Ora small body ai t- 
| ing together, but separate from the main 
body , lienee the expression, to tiro hy pla- 
toons 

PLATS, flat ropes belonging to a ship, 
made of rope yarn They are used to pro* 
sei vo tho cable from galling In the hawse, 
and are wound about the* flukes of the an- 
chor* to keep the pennant of the forc-slieet 
from rubbing against them 

PLAT'YPUSfp/c/f//*, flat ; and poua, a foot: 
Gr ), a name ot the Ot mthorUynchm [which 
see] 

PLAY {plrgan, to play: Sax.). [See 
Drama] 

PLEA, In Law, that which Is alleged by a 
party In courr, in a cause there depending; 
but In a more limited senso, the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintiff’s declaration In a 
common law court That which the plain- 
tiff alleges In Ills declaration is answered, 
and repelled or justified, by the defendant’s 
plra The word plea anciently meant also a 1 
suit or action. Pleas of the crown, all stilts 
In the king’B name, or in t lux name of the 
attorney-general on bis behalf. Common 
plra v, those carried on between subjects In 
civil casc*s This Is the name of one of the 
superior conns of common law', also called 
the court of common bench 

PLEA IVINA ( planUr , to plead: Fr.), In 
Law, a prep'iratoiy allegation, in writing, 
whhh Intervenes between the commence- 
ment of a cause and itB trial. Tho first 
thing to be done, in deciding a dispute, Is 
to ascertain what it Is about. The plain- 
tiff, having brought tho defendant Into 
court, makes his first statement, termed a 
declaration. The defendant’s answer may 
be that there Is a defect tn substance, or a 
defect inform, in the plaintiff’s proceeding 
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he may controvert bis facts, or allege new as security for the repayment of money I 
ones. In the former case he demur a to the borrowed, or for the performance of some 

dedaration; in the latter he answers by one agreement or obligation. In Law, bail , 

or more pleas A demurrer may be made surety given for the prosecution of a suit, 
either by plaintiff or defendant, any time for the appearance of a Defendant, or for 
during the proceedings; and it is cithei restoring goods taken In distress and re- 

general to substance, or special to form plcvied To pledge, in drinking, is to un- | 

The defendant may answer, or traverse, by dert.ike that a person shall receive noharm i 
the general issue ■ a form which origlnallv , while dunking, or from the draught— a j 
implied an absolute denial of the plaintiff's j practice which originated with our a rices- j 
facts, but which at present allows the de- ' tors in their rude state, and which was in- , 
fen dan t to bring forward other facts — I tended to assure* him that lie wouid not be 1 
though these more properly' form the sul>- I stabbed while drinking, 01 poisoned by the 
ject of special pleas When the defendant ! diaught 

admits all or part of the plaintiffs facts I PLKRCPET iplegghc Bein'), in Surgery, a 
but lelies on other facts to exonerate him, 1 small tent of lint, applied to a w’ound to 
these latter are to tie stated Thisistenned ' absorb the matter discharged from It, and | 
a plea by way of confession and avoidance 1 keep it clean 

The plaintiff inn rrplv lit a second state- j PLEPAJ1S, or PLKI'ADKS ((?r ), In Astro- \ 
iiient, called a leplicahon, either by denying . rioiiiy, a cluster of fio or 70 stars in the . 

| tin* defendant’- fac ts, that in, by way of Iru- constellation Taurus, of winch six or j 

verse, oi alleging fresh ones The defend- 1 seven ma> be seen by the naked eye They 

! nut m.n deny these ot allege fresh ones. In were supposed by Hit* ancients to he the J 

his lejuivriei \ and a surrejoinder, a rebutter, seven daughters of Atlas and Plcione, ; 
and a sinrelmltei may he added ; and, by the changed into stars Onh six arc visible m \ 
gradual exclusion of superfluous facts, one orduiarv ciicumstames , and it was thought , j 
or more issues in law or fact are gradually that the seventh concealed herself, fiom 
produced, Hit decision of which nettles the shame at having loved a mere mortal. { 
dispute Mam defences, which might for- ; They w r ere called by the Latins VergilitB 1 > 

meily have been given under the general (from ter, spring), been use of their rising j 

issue, must now* la* pleaded specially. The about the vernal equinox 
attorneys for the parties give in their ic- 1‘LEIST'OCENK (plcistos, most; kamot, 1 
spec live pleadings, on paper, to the officers recent Or), in Geology, the later of the i 

of the court When issue is joined, the two divisions of the pliocene senes of ter- I 

pleadings nio entered on a parchment roll, tiary strata. j 

and also the Issue— in the form of appoint- PLENIPOTENTIARY ( pknus , full; and 
mg a d*iv for the hearing of the demurrer. If | potent in, power • Lat ), a pci sou having full , , 
the issue be in law, or In the form of a pre- t jmwer to transact any business , generally J 
t ept to the sheriff of the county named in ] an ambassador from a prince, invested 1 ! 
the pic'iidi ngs, to summon twelve men for the i witli full authority to negotiate a Meaty 1 
trial of the issue, if it be m fact This roll or conclude peace witli another prince or , 
is termed the recoid, and Is preserved ns a j state 

memorial of the proceedings, the verdict j PLE'NUM (Lat.), In Physics, an old term, 

and judgment being entered on it j denoting that every part of space oi ox ten 

Pleading, amongst the Gret ks and Homans, sion is full of matter, as maintained by the 
was limited as to ltsduiation h\ aclcpsydia (Milesians Those philosophers who do 
or hour-glass of water, and an oftlcei was not admit the idea of a vacuum are calhd 
appointed to sec that the orators had justice* pint ids 

umic them in this respect, and lodistnhutc > PLE'ONAHM (pleonasmo s, fiorn pleunazo , 
j !i • proper quantity of water to each |I abound Or), in Rhetoric, a loduiidancy 

| I'LERE'IAN iplehciits, pci laming lo the of words, used, though improperly’, to ex- 
it utuinon people Lat ), a person in tin* low ei press a thought with greater energy or i 
j ranks of society Amongst the* Roma us, a perspicuity , such as, ‘I saw it with my i 
fiet* citi/en, belonging to tli.it class wliltli | own eves’ | 

was distinguished from the senatorian and 1 PLEONASTIC ( pleonastihos , redundant : ; 

MlueBinan orders. The plebeians at flrst J Oi l, in Mineralogy, a variety of t lie spindle 1 
weie employed in cultivating the lands, ruby so called ftom its having sometimes I 
and in the exercise of trades and nice ham tour facets on each solid angle ot the octa- , 
cal professions, hut In time they broke hedron " > 

tlirougii this illiberal restraint, and claimed PLKSIOMORTHIKM (pKsioa, near, and i I 

a panic liiation with the other orders in morph d, shape. Or), the state of crystal* 'I 
Places of trust, dignity, and emolument lized bodies in which the forms aie nearly 1 1 
Their power, irotn the flist appointment of identical 

tribunes, in the year of the c ity 200, gradu- PLE'SIOSA PUTTS ( plesios , near ; and san- 

ally inei eased, till It became an overmaicli i ios, a lizard Or), the name of an extinct 
for that of tin* senate. 1 genus of ni.u me Hannans, remni kable pun- 

PLEUlS'OPriTM ( plebis-scituni , a decree 1 c ipally for their length of neck Cuvier, says 
of the people • Lat ), in Roman History, an Dr. Ruckland, asserts the structure of the 
enactment made by the plehs, comittu, or j plesiosaurus to have been the most hetero- 
assembly of the tribes, on the rogation of j elite, ami Its characters altogether the most 
a tribune. In course of time plebiecita oh- monstrous, that have been yet found amid 
(allied the fuice of laws. | the ruins of a former world. To the head 

PLEDGE (pleige : Fr.), something left in of a lizard it united the teeth of a crocodile , 
pawn ; that wide h is deposited with another a neck of euormou? length resembling the 
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body of a serpent ; a trank and tail haying 
the proportions of an ordinary quadruped, 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles of 
a whale. The remains of several spocles 
have been found in the Has. 

PLETHO'ltA (plitMrf, from plHhuo, I be- 
come full: Gr), In Medicine, excess of 
blood, or an overloaded state of the blood- 
vessels of the human body. 

PLEU'IIA (Gr.; literally a rib), in Ana- 
tomy, a membrane which covers all I lie 
inner surface of the thorax and Its viscera. 
It forms two portions or hags, which are 
placed beside each other, and form the 
paititlon called the mediastinum. 

PLEL’Itl'TIS, or PLEU'ltlSY (pleuntis • 
Gr.), in Medicine, an mtiaumi ition of the 
pleura or membrane that covers the inside 
of the thorax. It Is accompanied wiLh 
fever, pain, difilrult respiration, and cough. 

PLEUHONEO'TES (pleura, a side, and 
nektts, a swimmer. Ch ), In I< hfhjologv, a 
genus of Hat Ashes, including the plaice, 
dab (P. hmanda), flounder (P. flesus), and 
many other spci ms. The genus gives Its 
n unc to the family Pleuronectidee, which in- 
cludes all the flat Ashes distributed amongst 
several genera 

PLl'OA POLON'IOA (the Polish plait : 
Lai ), a disease of the hair, peculiar to Po- 
land and the neighbouring countries In 
tins disease the linfr is matted or clotted 
by means of an acrid humour which exudes 
from it 

PLINTH (plmthos, n brick : Gr.),\i\ Archi- 
tecture, a flat square mein her. It is used 
as the foundation of columns, being the flat 
square table under the moulding of the 
base and pedestal at the bottom of the order. 
Tho abacus of a Tuscan capital is sometimes 

called its plinth Pi.INTH of a wall, two 

or three lows of bricks projecting from the 
wall in form of a platband ; and, in general, 
any flat broad moulding that selves in a 
ft oil t wall to maik the Hoots, &< i 

FLI'OCKNE t plnon, more; and kainos, 
recent : Gr ), in Geology, the name given to 
the most modern of the divisions of tin ; 
tertiary epoch From 90 to 95 percent of* 
the fossil slid Is disc oven ed in the newer 
pliocene or pleistocene division belong to 
existing Bpedes ; whilst only from 30 to 35 
per cent, of those found In the older plio- 
cene stiata appertain t.<> species still liv- 
ing The glac l.il drift or boulder lot matinn 
of Great lit Haiti, tho oclireous gravel of the 
valley of the Thames, the Norwich crag, 
and the cave deposits with their holies, be- 
long to the newet division ; whilst the Tied 
Crag and Coralline Grog of Huffolk repi event 
the older pliocene [See Geology ] 

PLOT (plat • Rax ), auy stratagem or plan 
i of a complicated nature, adapted to the ac- 

I couipllslmiuit of some mischievous pur- 
*1 pose *, as a plot against the government, or 

I I against the life of a sovereign. Plot, in 

1 1 dramatic writings, the tissue of events in a 
\\ tragedy or comedy, but more particularly 
\ \ the knot or intrigue, comprising a compll- 
\ \ cation of Inrldents which is ultimately un- 

\ * folded. Plot, in Surveying, the plan or 

1 1 draft of any field, farm, &c., made by means 

I of Instruments, and laid down In the proper 
1 figure and proportions. 

PLOUGH (plog : Sax.), In Agriculture, an , 
lmpoi taut implement for turning over the 
exhausted soil and bringing up the fresh 
and fertile partH ; so contrived as to save 
the labour of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of 
the soil, &c , and are generally worked by 
horses, though in some places by oxen, and 
even, tu some few instances, by steam 
Ploughs without wheels are termed swing 
ploughs; witli them, wheel ploughs. Each 
kind lias a beam, by which it is drawn ; stilts 
or handles, by which It is guided ; a coulter, 
by w hlch the furrow slice is cut ; a share, by 
width the sin e is turned up ; and a mould- 
board, by width it Is turned over. The 
subsoil plough Is a strong swing plough, 
without coulter or mould-hoard Its use is 
to follow the common plough and loosen the 
subsoil It Is one of the gteatest Improve- 
ments of modern times J Draining ploughs 
are of various kinds ; the mole plough 
merely leaves In its track an opening, 1 
formed by a small Iron cylinder attached to 
the lower extremity of the coulter; other 
kindsof dralnlngploughs cut the soil. The 
application of Bteam to the working of 
ploughs and other agi (cultural Imple- 
ments is rapidly extending amongst agri 
culturlsts. 

FLO'VER (plumer: Fr), in Ornithology, 
the name of several species of birds of tin 
genus Charadrius : as the green plover, 
which Is about the size of the common lap- 
wing, and the grey plover, which has a 
black beak and green legs, and is a ven 
beautiful bird Plovers are allied to the , 
waders, but, generally partaking of the mi- , 
tore of land birds, are classed w ith them. 

PLUM (Sax), the fruit of trees belonging 
to the genus Prunus, of which many varie 
ties are in cultivation 

PLUMP, PLUMfi'-LINE, or PLUM'MKF 
< plumbum , lead . Lat.), a leaden weight at- \ 
tached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendicu- 
lais are taken by carpenters, masons, &i. 
Sometimes the string descends along a 
wooden julrr, <fec., raised perpendicularly 
on another, in winch case It becomes a 
level The plumb line was formerly much 1 
used in arranging astronomical instru- 1 
meats; hut it has been almost entirely 
superseded by the spirit level 

PLUM HA 'GO (Lat), Graphitic (grapho, 

I write Gr ). [See Black Lead.] 

PLUM' BUM (Lat.), lead, whence Plumb- 
er, a worker in lead. [See Lead.] 

PLUME AL'IJM (pluma, a feather: Lat), 
in Mineralogy, a kunl of Asbestos. 

PLU'MIPED (pluma , a feather , and pes, 
a foot : Lat.), in Ornithology, a bird that 
has feathers on its feet. 

PLUM'MING, among miners, the opera- 
tion of finding by menus of a mine-dial the 
place where to sink an air-shaft, or to 
bring an adit to the work, or to find which 
way the lode Inclines 

PLU'MOSK (plumosu8 , covered with fea- 
thers* Lot.), a term applied to anything 
formed in the manner of feathers, with a 
stem and fibres issuing from it on each 
side ; as the antenna* of certain moths, but- 
terflies, Ac. — In Botany, a plumose bristU 
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is one that has Lairs growing ou the sides sity, com possibility, and elasticity. The 
of the main bristle. A plumose pappus, or air, being a heavy body, presses like other 
down, Is a flying crown attached to some fluids, in every direction, upon whatever 
Bccds, composed of feathery hairs. is Immersed In it, and in proportion to 

1'LU'MULA, or PLU'MULE (plumula, a the depths This pressure may be thus 
small feather : Lat.), in Botany, the grow- shown -—Cover a wine-glass, quite full 
ing point of the embryo: placed at the of water, with a piece of writing-paper; 
apex of the radicle, and the base of the then place the palm of the hand over the 
cotyledons which protect it while young, paper, so as to hold it close to the edge 
It is the rudiment of the future stem of the glass The latter may then he 

1’LU'IIAL (plurahs , belonging to more turned upside down, and the hand removed, 
than one: Lat), in Grammar, an epithet without the water running out The 
applied to that number of nouns and verbs pressure of the air upon the paper sus- 
which is used when we speak of more than tains the weight of the water Air can 
i one, or that which expresses a number of also bo compressed into a much Iosb space 

I things. tlum it naturally occupies. Take a glass 

PLOItAL'ITY (plurahtas : Lat), a num- tube open only at one end— it Ib of course 
her consisting of two or more of the Bnme full of air, plunge the open end Into a howl 

kind ; as a plurality of worlds, &c Phi- of water, and the water will rise an inch 

rahty of benefices or livings, Is where the or so in the tube; the air, therefore, which 

same clergyman holds two or mo-e spirl- before tilled the whole length of tlio tube, 
tual preferments, with cure of souls. In a is compressed into a smaller space. The 
plurality of livings, the llrst, ipso facto, he- pressure of the atmosphere is capable of 
conies void; on which account, the patron supporting about 33 feet of water or about 
may present to It, provided the clerk he 29 or 3o inches of mercury If a glass tube 
not qualified by dispensation, &c , to hold upwards of 31 inches long, and liermeilc ally 
move livings than ouo. The law strictly en- scaled at one end, he filled with mercury, 
joining residence, no spiritual person can and, while the mercury is retained in it by 
take and hold together two beneilees un- the thumb, have its open end immersed In 
less their c Lurches are within three miles a cup of the same fluid, the altitude of the 
of one another by the nearest road, and the mercury which remains within it on ac- 
annual value of one of them does not exceed count of the pressure of the air on the sur- 
1001. If the population belonging to one face of what is in the cup, will be found to 
1 exceed 3000, he cannot takeanolher having vary both at different times and in different 
a population of more than 600, nor can any places. Hence It appears that the pressure 
one having more than one benefleo with of the atmosphere is variable; and the 
cure of souls take any cathedral preferment above-mentioned tune, filled with mercury , 

In certain cases, however, the archbishop has, from its Bhowing this pressure, been 
of Canterbury can dispense with regard to called a barometer [which see]. By re 
population and yeurly value. moving the pressure from air, it always 

PLUS (more. Lat), in Algebra, a chaiac- expands, nor is it known to what degree 
ter formed thus +, used as the sign of ad- this expansion will reach. By increasing 
dition, or to mark some distinctive quality , the pressure, it may he condensed into any 
then termed positive. given space, howexer small, nor lias tills 

l’LUSH ipeluche Fr. ; from pilosus, condensation any known limits The den- 
hairy : Lat.), a kind of shaggy cloth, with a sity of the air is in proportion to the force 
velvet nap on one side, usually composed that i empresses it. Giavityacts on ueri 
of a woof of a single woollen thread, and form fluids as it does on liquids and solids , 
a double waip— tlio one, w'ool of two but molecular force acts upon them very 
threads twisted , the other of goats’ oi differently— with liquids and solids It is 
camels’ lialr There ate also some plushes stiongly attractive, with gases repulsive 
made entirely of woi sled, ami others wholly The volumes of gases are inversely as the 
of hair pressures they sustain: this Is called tho 

PLUTON'IO BOCKS (Plato, the god <>t law of Manott-e, although previously disco- 
tho infernal regions), in Geology, crystal voted by Boyle. Thus, if air sustaining a 
line rocks, destitute of organic remains, pressure of 30 lbs to the square Inch 
supposed to he of igneous origin, and to occupies tho space of one cubic foot, It will 
have been formed at great depths m the occupy the space of two cubic feet If the 
earth ftueli are Guanitk, Syenite, and pr^sui e is diminished to 15 lbs The clas- 
i some of the porphyries, winch belong to tlcity of gaseous fluids is greatly Increased 
i the unstratifled division of the hypogenc by increase of temperature. In const - 
I formations. Tho other division contains quence of numerous investigations regard- 
1 rocks which exhibit stratiih ation, «m«h as ing the mechanical properties of the air. 
Unbibb and Mica Slate These have been which were made by experimental philoso- 
sty led Mbtamouimug Books pliers In England, France, and Germany, 

PLTTVIOM'ETKIl (pluma, rain : Lat ; and after TorrioeJii had eJea rly demonstrated 
metron, a measure: Or.), an instrument for Its pressure, the barometer was Invented In 
ascertaining tho quantity of water that 1643, and subsequently also a variety of I 
falls, as rain and snow, in any particular pneumatic machines, such as the air-pump, 
place. [See Rain-gauge.] air-balloon, thermometer, &c. [For further 

l\N IS U M ATM US (pneumatikos, belonging information on this subject, the reader la 
to the air: Or.), the science which treats referred to the articles Atmosphere, Air, 
of the mechanical properties of elastic or Ain pomp, Barometer, Flviuh,<Jh aVity, 
aeriform fluids ; such as their weight, den- 1 <tc.] 
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I’NEU MATO'S IS i Or , from j meinuatoo, 
I mllatc), in Medn me, Emphysema, ,i 
collection of air In tlu. cellulai membrane, 
rendering tiie part swolion, elastic .uid in- 
pltatliig when pressed. It genoralij arises 
from some wound in the lungs by which 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane ; 
and it is sometimes the effect of poison 

1 ’NEUMO'NIA (pneumonia, from pveu- 
niOn, the lungs. Or), In Medicine, inflate- 
I mution of the lungs, .1 disease which gene 
rally attacks robust, per-ons, on account of 
exposuie to cohl or wet, and suppressed 
1 perspiration, and is somt times pioduced hj 
ovei -exertion of the lungs in any way 
Fever, cough, difficult breathing, a strong, 
hard, and ijuuk pulse, are the symptoms 
at its commencement , and if It is neglected, 

! it maj end In suffocation, or in suppuration 
! and gangrene 

, PNKUMON'ICS ( pncumnmko s, belonging 
! to the lungs: Ur ), medu inos proper in 
diseases of the lungs, in which respnation 
, is affected. 

, PO'A (guvs Ui.), m Ilotanj, a genus 
I of gi asses, v ery abundant in tin* pasturages 
I , of Europe. The Poa annua is the most 
I i common of all weeds ; tin* Poa trivial ts and 
1 ^ pratensis are used extousivelj in artificial 
1 ' pastures and lawns Most of the H>ei ie* 

I j are agreeable and nutritious to cattle 
! j POD {bode, a little house J)nt.), the tap- 
side or seed-vessel of certain plants It is 
a word In populai use, but Is novel applied 
scientific allj 

| PODA'GRA (Ui. • from pons, a foot, and 
! ngra, a cat clung— literally a trap for the 
I feet), in Medu me, that species of gout 
I which recurs at regular Intel vals, attacking 
| the joints of the foot, particularly the 
I great, toe, the pain of which is described as 
, resembling that produced In laying a burn- 
I lug coal upon it When the disease is \ io 
lent the whole foot Is so sensitive that the 
lightest tom li causes exctmiating pain 
| The at lac ks usually recur once a jear, in , 
spring or autumn, sometimes twice, and I 
j men of tamer [KeedoUT] ! 

| PODES'TA (7 Kitcstax, power Lot >, one' of 
the chief magistrates of Genoa ami Venice 
| m foi nier tunes 

I PO'JMUM (Pat), in Architecture , t lie part 
, of the amphitheatre projec ting ener the 
i arena, above which it was latsed hetween 
leu and lift een fee t. It was set apart for 
, persons of dlstiwc tlon. 

| PGS'CILE (pwl.ile, limn p^ihilov, ni.mv- 
I coloutc'd: Or — cm account of its liesco 
j painting" a c clehiated i ortlc c», or gallerj , 

, at Athens, adorned with statues and pic- 
tures. 

PCECILIT'IO ( pmkilos , many-coloured 
Or), a geological term applied to ihe Tilas, 
oi upper new red sandstone sei les, fium the 
variety of colours the strata exhibit. 

1 ’OET'ICAL JUSTICE, ft term often used 
I in speaking of dramatic writings, to de- 
note a distribution of rewards and punish- 
i merits to tiie several characters, according 
! to their deserts, at tiie catastrophe or close 
| of a piece. 

| PO'ET-LAU'KEATESIIIP ilaurcntns Lat, 


royal household, bestowed as a mark of 
court favour upon boiho eminent poet, with 
a small annual salary. Formerly It was 
the duty of this olllclal to produce a set of 
verses on the sovereign’s birth-day, and on 
the occasion of anv other court event of 
importance, hut this in now forborne. The 
first mention of a poet- 1 aureate was In the 
reign of llcnry III , under the name of court- 
poet Chaucer, a contemporary of Petrarch, 
who was crowned with laurel in tiie Capitol 
at Home, assumed the title of poet-laureate, 
and, in the reign of Richard II , obtained a 
grant as such We afterwards find poets- 1 
laureate noticed in the reigns of Edward 
IV'., iienrj VII , ,tc Hen Jotison was court- 
poet to James 1 , and received a pension, 
butdoes not appear to have had the title of 
lauieate formally grained to him Dryden 
was appointed laureate to Charles II, and 
aftei wards to James II , by regular patent 
I under pi Ivy seal Nahum Tate, Rowe, 
Eusden, Cibbeft Whilebeid, T Wurton, j 
I’\e, Southev, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 

have been Dn den’s successors 1 ’okta | 

I.AUHBATU8 was also an academical tILIe i 
in England, conferred by the universi- 
ties when tiie candidate received the de- I 
glees in gianunar (which included rho- i 
tone and versification!. Tiie last instance J 
of a lamented degiee at Oxford occurred In 
1512 

PO'KTRY tpmfuis Ui ), In itaoidimir* , 
ac< eptatlon, i« the art of expressing ole va- | 
ted sentiments in measured language ac- 1 
cording to certain rules, in hi eordanco with I 
harmony and taste , and also the expression 
of those sentiments in that language In I 
the latter meaning it- is divided into blank 
terse and rhyme, and Is denominated ac 
cntdmg to Its subject — as pant oral for ruial 
obji ots , elegiac for plaintive piec es , lyi n al 
for music ; didactic, or Instructive ; mtincal, 
humorous; ami dramatic, or oonveisa- , 
tlonal Hut, ngreeablj w itb the extensive i 
signltUatiou of Its Grec k origin, poctrv. In 
mote extended meaning, includes even 
effusion, eveij creation of the mind, vvhe- 
, ther expressed by the pen, the pencil, or 
musical sounds Some languages, as the 
1 Greek and the it than, areudmlrahlv adapted 
I foi poetrj , and they impart to it a tlraim 
which Is indepemh lit of the genius or the 
i taste of tlio poet In all cases, poetry lias 
I the same gencial chaiat ter— that of an ap- 
peal to the passions or the affections. The 
mice of poelrj and veislfjing are taught by 
art, and acquiicd h\ studj ; but the force 
and elevation of thought, wlileli Horace 
calls something divine, and which alone 
makes the poetry of anj value, must be 
derived from nature* 

POINT (Frl, among artists, an Iron or 
steel insti ument used for tracing designs 

on copper, wood, stone, &c. Point, In 

1 Astronomy, a tenu applied to a certain 
j place marked in the heavens, or distin- 
guished for its importance in astronomical 
calculations The four principal pnlnt.B or 
divisions of the horizon, viz tho east, west, 
north, and south, are called the cardinal 
points Tlio zenith and nadir are tho verti- 
cal points; the points whero the orbits of 
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the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, ate 
called the nodes ; the points where the 
equator and ecliptic Intel sect are called the j 
equinoctial points- that whence the sun as- 1 
cends towards the north pole, being 1 called 
the vernal point ; and that by which he de- 
scends to the south pole, the autumnal 
point. The pooits of the ecliptic, where the 
sun’s ascent above the equator, and descent 
below It, terminate, arc called the solstitial 

points 1*0 ini , In Geography, a small rape 

or headland, jutting out Into the sea ; thus 
I seamen say, two points of land are in one 
] another, when they arc so completely In a 
I right line against eat li other that the 

! Innermost Is hidden by the outermost 

i Point, In Geometry, as defined by Euclid, 
i is a quantity which lias no parts, oi which 

I Is indivisible Points are the ends or extre- 
, mltiesof lines If a point be supposed to 

be moved an\ way. It wdll, by its motion, 
dei'iihe a line.- —-Point, In Gramma? , a 
j chit utei used to mark a division of wti 
ting, or the pause to be observed in reading 
or speaking . a*< the comma ( , ) semicolon ( , ) 

I colon ( .) and period (.), also the points of 

j Interrogation (?) and admiration (l) 

| Pointing, the art of dividing a discourse, 
i by points, into periods and members of pe 
■ rinds, in order to show’ the proper pauses 

I] to he made In leading Point, In lleral- 

j dry, apait of the escutcheon denoting the 
1 local position of a figure Point, In 

I I modern Music, n dot plated after a note to 

I raise its value oi prolong Its time one-half, 

I I so as to make a scimbtcve equal to thiee 
I minims, a minim equal to three not diet*-, 

Ac A note of this kind is usually called a 
I dotted note. When a point is placed over a 

! note. It Is called staccato [which see] 

I I oint. In Optics, a term variously applied 
j with reference to the rays of light thus, 
i the point of dispersion is that In which the j 
rays begin to diverge ; the point of incidence, 
i that point upon the surface of a glass, or 
any bodv, on which a ray of light falls,, 

I point of njhction, the point from which a 
r.iy la retleeted, point of refraction, that) 
point in the refracting surface where the* 

refraction is effected Point in Idtera 

' ture,a lively tnrn or expre>-» urn that strikes 


points of support, in some of the most cele- 
brated buildings: — 


Ratio 

I of Area 

( area Total of 

to area In points ' j 

points feet, lof sup- l 
of sup- port. I , 

port. j i 


Church of St Paul, 
Rome .... 
Church of Notre 

0118 

100,513 

12,655 j i 

P.unc, Paris . . 

0 140 

67,343 

8,784 

Pantheon, Paris . 

o ir>i 

00,2*7 

9,209 , 

Cathedral, Milan 

0 JO!) 

125,80 1 

21.30o i , 

St Pitil’s, London 

0 170 

84,028 

1 1,31 1 I, 

C.ithediai, Flo- 


! | 

unce 

0 201 

84,802 1 

| 

17,030 |l 

St Sophia, Con- 


1 

stantinople 

0217 

103,200 

22,567 1 

ran tin on. Koine . 

0 282 

34,238 1 

7,954 

St Peter’-, Rome 

0 201 

227.000 ! 

5*1,308 i 

I n\ alleles, Pails . 

0 2(58 j 

29,00.1 | 

7,790 | 


POTVT'EIt, a variety of the Cants faint- * 
///ii/s, and the dog used by spmtsmeti for 1 
finding pai tridges, pheasants, and other i 
feathered game. Though the pointer is not 
a native of England, it has been longnatu- i I 
r.ilired In It Pointers dlffi r from setters, ,j 
as, on approaching butllcicntly near to the ; i 
game, they stand t iert, whereas the tru«*- ;| 
bred setter either sits upon his haunches or j l 
lies close to the ground, generally the latter j 
Pointeis aie \ery susceptible of education, > 
and l heir speed, stiemrth, and persevering 1 j 
nature, enable them to continue the chase • 
for an almost incredible length of time. 

POINT'KKS, Tiik, in Astrotioim , are the 1 
two outer stars of the quadrangles in the \ 
Great Pear so called, because they point to i 
the Pole Star j 

POPSON <FY.), any substance which, by 
: its cliemical action, when taken into the ( 
stomac h, mixed with the blood, or applied ■ 
1 to the flesh, disturbs or suspends the ctr- \ 1 


with agtecahle sttipiise, mu h as is usuallv cnlatums and functions mcessaty to life. \ > 
finin'* or ex petted at tin dose of an epigram Poisons have hern divided into irritants, . 

1 I *?nt blank, In Gunnery, denotes the i aunties and narcotlco-nn uls Irritants 

, 1 shot of a gun let tiled horizontally J’oiut- act chi/dly on the aluncntnn /anal, causing 
1 blank range Is the extent of the apparent inflammation and sometimes ulceration of i 
right lino described by a bill disc hat ged the tin oat and parts leading to the stomach, 
i horizontally In shooting point-blank, the &c , i.ausea, vomiting, the vomited matte r 1 
ball is supposed to move directly to the oh- being often Btreaked with blood, and other 
l jeet without a cuive. — Point or Right, most painful m mptoms connected with the 
I In Peispecthe, tli.it point in the perspeeme stomach and intestines Narcotics produce 
plane, at which the iiotirontal and veifi/Tl totally different effects— liendac he, vertigo, 
lines liiterm ct each other [See Pi uni k confused vibiou, stupor, convulsions, paraly- ■ 
Tivu ] sis, and coma Naicoticu-acnd poisons pro- I 

POINTS, sin ill pieces of cordage put duce symptoms which usually consist of 
through the sail m row s, for the purpose of those of the oLliet tw r o classes. In large 

reefing. Points ok Kuppout, in Arrlii- ( doses, narcotism predominates; in smaller, I 

tectuie, the collected areas, mi the plan, ot i iiritatlon ; and both seldom co-exlst. No 
tin* piers, walls, &c., by which an edifice Is geneial rule can be given for the treatmeut 
supported The smaller the number of oT cases of poisoning In nearly every in 
these required by an architect, the greatei stance vomiting should be caused as soon 
his skill and economy. The following are as possible by tickling the throat, and by 
the ratio of the area to the points of sui>- the use of emetics, surb as sulphate of cine, 
port, the total area, and the men of the <fc< The stomach-pump Bhould be employed 
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also, but with great caution when there is rays of very different properties. This is 
disorganization on account of the presence effected by either refraction or reflection, 
ofirrltauts. The stomach should he washed The most simple example of polarization 
out with bland albuminous or mucilaginous by refraction is afforded by Iceland spar, 
fluids, such as milk, barley-water, flour and If a dot is made on certain surfaces of a 
water, &< , and sometimes sugar and watei piece of this substance, and it is looked at 
The following are antidotes for the most from the opposite Blue, two dots will be 
usual poisons*— For mineral acids, ac<tic, seen. If a ray of light be transmitted In 
or oxalic acid - chalk or whiting and water, ttie same direction through thiB spar, It 
maguesia and water, soap and water, albu- will appear double, and each of these rays 
mlnous diluents For alkalis— v megar, or will be incapable of reflection, in certain 
any mild acid and water. Including even positions of a mirror, that is, when the 
very dilute mineral .uids, olive oil, almond I mirror will not reflect one of the rays, on 
oil Foi uj seine — einetii s, thin milk giuel, 1 being turned round 90 J , without changing 
and other diluents, in large quantities | its angle of inclination, it will not reflect 
For corrosive sublimate — white of eggs, and : the other The most brilliant colours may 
water, tn ilk, cream For cupreous poisons— bo produced by polarization The subject is 
sugar and water, white of eggs and water one of the highest interest In philosophy : 
For antnnomal pnmon*»— w irm milk, gruel, | it has thrown the greatest light, not only M 
or barley water, infusion of galls Foi , on optics, but on other branches of science i 

nitrate of silver , abundance of warm salt ' Polarizing Anglic, that angle at ' 

and water. For sulphate of zinc — solution ; which light must fall on a reflecting sur | 
of carbonate of soda in water, milk, muu- | face, that it may be polarized; for glass, it i 
lagitious and farinaceous liquids For acc- is about 33 ’. A very important law lias i 
! tate of lead — emetli s, solution of sulphate I been discovered, namely, that * the tangeut j 
| of soda In water, milk, white of eggs and of the polarizing angle, for any medium, is j 
water. For opium and its preparations— the index of refi action for that medium' I 
I emetics, strong coffee; torpor to be pre- I All reflecting substances are callable of pn- I 
l \ ented by dashing cold water on the face, laming, if the light is incident at a proper , 

! mil forced exm ise angle. When the angle is not the proper , 

lj 1’OLA'RIS, or the Polk Star, so called one, the light is polarized to an extent de- 
j because It is situate verj near the n »rtli 1 pendent on its approximation to accuracy, i 

! pole of the axis round which tin* earth per- and the polarization may bo completed by 

j forms its diurnal motion, is a star of the I successive reflections. 

! second magnitude, and the principal star in POLE (/*« 'os, from poleo, 1 turn round • 

I t lie constellation of the Little Bear. It is Ur), in Astronomy, the extremity of the 1 
| I (lie* UrsiD Unions of astronomers. It is ) axis of the earth, an imaginary point on 

j , easily found, because the two outer stars ( tlu* earth’s surf ate, of which there are two, 
of the quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point i namely, the Arctic or North Pole, and the 

to It Antarctic or South Pole. Polk ok ihb 

POLAIV1 SCOPE [polarity ; and skopeo, I J Ecliptic, a point on the surface of the 
examine . Ur), an Instrument contrived for i sphere, 2.P30' distant from either pole of 

the exatt and convenient observation of 1 the world Polk, in Spherics, a point 

the phenomena of polari/ed light It con- j equally distant from every part of the cir- 
sists of two paits, that by which the polari- j eumfereuce ol a great circle of the sphere: 
/ation of the light is effected, and that by 1 it is 90-> from the plane of a circle, and in a 
1 winch the polarized light is examined line tailed the axis, passing perpendli ulariy 
, i When fitted to a microscope the first is ' tiuough the centre Tims, the zenith and 
| ! formed of a prism of Iceland spar, so ar* ! n idir are the poles of the horizon. Mau- 

II ranged that only one of the lays into which nh'ic Polks, two points, or rather post- 
I the oi iglual pencil of light is divided shall lions, on am magnet, where tiie opposite 
, , lie transmitted , and the second part is a > magnetic influent es chiefly reside. It was 
| 1 similar pusin placed next the eye By re- , long expected tliut two points w/Mild be 

l \ olviug one of these primus whilst, ihe eye ih found on the earth at which the opposite 
I looking along the tube, the effect of poiaii- | magnetic power-, would respectively be 
i zatum upon an object placed between the , found concen ti at ed Philosophers, however, 
i two prisms is made nppaieut discovered appaiently several; and at last, 

I l’OLAlPITY ( polns , a pole. Lot), that 1 reasoning fiom the well-known properties 
j 1 property of bodies which is maiiifc*' ted by 'of ordinary magnets, perceived that its 

I I the exhibition of opposite and equal effects magnetic poles, supposing the earth to be, 

| 1 always tending to neutralize each other. I as it Is, a great magnet, could not bo mere 

Magnetism and electricity afford instances points, but must occupy a considerable 
I of polarity. space, though its magnetic effects would 

1 POLARIZATION OF LIGHT (same de- naturally be most powerful at some parti- 
J nr.). In Physics, a change produced upon cular part of each It is probable that the 
light by the act Ion of ceitaln media, which earth is an electro-magnet, the magnetism 
cause it to exhibit the appearance or hav- of which is caused by electric currents, 
lug polarity, or sides possessing different j These are developed by a change of tein- 
i qualities. The knowledge of this singular , perature produced by rotatlon—wlilch 
fact with regard to light has afforded an ex- brings the different parts successively under 
I j planatlon of several intricate phenomena in solar influence. The magnetic poles must, 
optics. [See Optics.] Light, in ordinary therefore, be in the neighbourhood of tho 
oases, can be decomposed not only into terrestrial. 

rays of different colours, but into two white | PO'LE-AXJC, a kind of hatohet with 

— 1 , 
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short handle, and a point or claw bending tlon of the revenues of a nation; or the 
downward from the back of its head. It is management end regulation of Its re- 
prlncipally used at sea, to cut away tho sources, and productive property and 
rigging of an enemy attempting to board ; labour. It is a term of very comprehensive 
sometimes it is driven into the side of an meaning, and Includes all the mcaaurea 
enemy's ship to assist in boarding it, and is by which property and labour are directed 
then i-alled a boarding axe in the best manner to the success of in- 

PO'LKCAT (Pole or Polish-cat, because of dividual Industry and enterprise, and to 1 
th eli abundance in Poland), tho Putonue the public prosperity. Political economy 1 
fer talus of zoologists, an animal allied to tonsiders the production and distribution , 
the weazel, which emits a most foetid stench not of those things which are merely use- i 
when pursued. It inhabits Europe and ful, but of those which are of value. The air 1 
Asiatic Russia. It is a nocturnal animal, is very useful, but It commands no price; | 
ami of a bloodthirsty disposition, making bread Is useful, but Its utility and Rs 
gi eat lnnoc In hen roosts and dovecots. value are two different things The wealth 
POLKM'ICSCpole»(tA.os,beloiigingtowar* of a country, which forms the subject 
Gi ), controversial writings part Uularlv on of political economj, consists In what Is 
matters of divinitv capable of appropriation. A thing may be 

| I’OLKM'OSCOPE ipolemns, war , and nb>- very useful, but it may be attainable by 
! pea, I examine. Or ), in Optics, an oblique every one— thus, the light of day. Labour , 

; perspective glass, or diagonal oi>era-glat>n, is the only sour< e of wealth, since it Is tho 
I conti Ived for seeing objects that do not lie only source of value; it does not create 

I directly before the eye. It re< eived its matter, but it makes it suitable to our 

J name from its inventor supposing it might wants; and 1 b required generally In a . 

] he useful in war It consists of a mirror variety of ways— to appropriate the mate- ■ 

| plated obliquely in a tube having an open- rial, to convey it from place to place, and 
lug in the side opposite to the mirror, so mo-t usually to give It some peculiar form 
I that rays from any object, falling oil the As wealth depends on labour, everything 
j mil ror, are reflet ted to tho eye. Opera- that facilitates labour adds to the wealth of 
I glasses [which see] are sometimes con- a country. But this is effected by a proper 1 
j si meted on (bis principle. division of emploj monts, and a judicious 

1 ’ 0 'LK-srAK, or PO'LAR STAR. [See application of capital. Division of employ - 
I’oi.a ills,] ment produces greater dexterity in the 

| 1 POLl'UK IF i ), tho Internal regulation of workmen ; saves the time lost in passing 
, ! a kingdom, t ity, or town In Its most popu- from one occupation to another ; and tends 
I Kir m ceptat Ion, the police signifies the ad- to facilitate the Invention of useful machi- 
in i lustration of the municipal laws and nery and advantageous processes of manu- 
!, regulations of a city. Incorporated town, or facture Rut division of labour supposes 
borough ; as the police of London, of Bir- a certain demand for the article nianu- 
mlnghani, &c The police. In this sense, factured. Ten or more men are employed 
differ from t lie military. In being under to make ono pin; but if all the pins which 
I the command of civil ollbers, but they are these ten men can manufacture are not 
drilled and aimed in a half military man- required, the division of labour In this case 
| ner. Then object is both to prevent and J Is disadvantageous Division of labour Is 
1 detect t riiue ; and Iheyaie either the ordi- ! useful, not only among individuals, but 
narj police, dressed in uniform, or secret ami 1 among provinces and countries, for one 
, dt t active police, who are not intended bj j province or country may have greater 
their dress and manners to he distinguished j facilities for producing one article, and ' 
from ordinary citizen-.: that the guilty mnv another province oi country for producing 
neither feel themselves safe fiom detec- another Tills leads to the conclusion, 
lion, nor be so Such a secret force it*- (hat facilities for iutercoutse between 
' julres very careful regulation, or it might different countries, or pails of a country, 

I lead to great abuses The metropolitan aie of deep import mice. Capital consists 
| ! polite of London amounts to upwards of of what 1 b necessary for the support of ' 
r»ooo men The constabulary force of Ire- human beings, or to facilitate production 1 
land lias more of a military tharactei than Food, clothes, &c., which are required 1 
( it) polite , and amounted in 1850 to 12 ,ooo continually, constitute circulating capital ; 
men, at a cost ot 660,0001 per annum. the tools, machines, &c„ which are more , 

POL'ICY, in Commerce, a written In- slowly consumed, constitute fixed capital. \ 
strumeiit containing the teims or condi- The co-operation of both kinds of capital 
tions on vv hich n person or companj under Is required for the successful production of ! 
takes to indemnify another person against wealth It has been said that the emploj- ] 

I losses of propel ty exposed to peculiar ha- incut of machinery lessens the demand for , 
i zards, as lire, casualties at sea, &r [See labour. This maybe true in h particular I 
Inrukanok ] department, and temporarily ; but the total 

POLITICAL ARLTH'METIC ( pulitikos . employment of labour Is increased by It 
belonging to tho state: Or.), the art of The introduction of locomotives threw tlie 
making arithmetical calculations on mat- drivers of stage-coaches out of employ- 
ters relatlug to a nation, its revenues, ment; but wliat an Incalculably greater 
value of lands and effects, produce of lands number of men do they cause to be em- 
or manufactures, population, and the gene- ployed in the preparation of materials, 
ral statistics of a country. construction of machinery, and even in 

POLITICAL ECON'OMY (same deriv ), the staff of officials required by the rail 
the science which treats of tho admniistra- ways ! 
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POL'ITICB ( pohtcia , civil polity : Or.), In 
the most extensive sense, arc the theory 
and practice of obtaining the ends of civil 
society ; or the regulation and government 
of a nation or state, for the preservation of 
Its safety, peace, and prosperity. I ,‘litics 
are necessarily divided into two branches , 
the one regarding a stare in all its relations 
with other states, and the other Its inter- 
nal arrangements or polity The latler 
includes what is frequently called its do- 
mestic economy, vi/, the augmentation of 
its strength and resources, and the pro- 
tection of its citizens in their rights, with 
the preservation and improvement of their 
morals 

POLL (pol, the head : Snr —a reg’stei of 
heads), in elections, the register of those 
who give their vote, containing their name, 
place of resident e, &c Also the place 
where the votes are registered 

I’OL'LEN (line Hour : Lat ), in Iiotam.n 
Hue powder contained in the anthers of 1 
How era, and which being shed on the pistil, | 
frui tilics the ovary and causes it to prodme 
fertile seeds Each pollen giain 1 h a cell | 
which contains a guumlar semifluid matter 
<: died / onlla Sometimes the exterior of 
the cell itt prettily marked, hut. to see' 
the markiugs requires a good microscope j 
In the tribe of orchids the pollen gram-. me 
joined toget hei by v Isold matter into masses 
called pollnua 

1*0 I/LIT X, in Astronomy, a fixed star of 
the second magnitude m tlic constellation 
Gemini, 01 the Tw ins 

POL 'V WHINE (p ulcer, dust : Lat ), in Che- 
mistry, the calcined ashes of a plant 
brought from the Levant and Syria. In the 
manufacture of glass it is preferred to other 
asiies, as the glass made with It is perfectly 
colottt losp, 

POI/Y (polite Or ), a prefix In a number of 
our words, signify lug many ; as in polygon , 
a figure of many angles 

POLYAUOU.STiO (polite, many, and 
akoimtikos, belonging to bearing fir), tin 
epithet applied to that wlm li multiplies or 
itileiiMfh s sound. 

POLYA DWI/PII I A i polite, many, and 
udi Ipho.'y, a biotin r tit i, hi Hotanv, the 
18i.ii class of the Linna'.in system of plants, 
consisting of plants which hive the sta- 
mens united into tlnec or more bundles 
by the filaments 

POLY AN'Dltl A (pains, tinny , and ttvpr, 
anmle Or ), in P.otaiiy , the thn teenth i lass 
of tlie Llniiican system of plants, consisting 
of those whose heima]>lirodll( lioyvi r- have 
twenty or mine separate stamens inserted 
on the receptacle, not on the calyx, as in 
Icoenvdna 

POI/\ AN'TlIt’S (polite, many, end on- 
thus, a ttowei : Ot ), a garden y.uiety of tin* J 
wild primrose 

POL'Yr.IIllOITKtpelMs, many .and clttoia, 
colour* Or.), In Ghent istiy, tlie colon ting 
matter of saffron It has reieived this 
name on account of the various colours it 
exhibits when acted on by reagents. 

. POLYCYSTI'NA (polus, many ; kustis, a 
1 1 bag • Or ), a tribe of minute marine animals 
of very low organization, ahled to tlie 
Ifarumnifera, but Inhabiting siliceous 


shells. These Bhells are of elegant and 
varied shape, and hate large orifices 
through whii h tlie animal can protrude, at 
will, parts of Its body, to collect food or to 
assist its movements. 

POLYGA'MIA (polus, many ; and gamos, 
marriage* Or), tlie 23rd class of the 
Lin mean system of plants, containing those 
witli perfect flowers, accompanied by one 
I or both sorts of imperfect floyvers. 

POLYG'AMY (polugnmia, from same), a 
[ plurality of wives or husbands at the same 
'time, the latti r, however, is hardly inelu- ! 
I ded under the term, as it has scarcely ever j 
beeiuouwdered lawful In some countries, J 
Turkey* for instant e, polygamy is allowed; 
but, by the laws of England, polygamy 
is unde felony, except in tlie ease of 
absence beyond the Bias for Bcven year- 
Polygamy prey ailed among the Jewish pa- 
triarch", both befoicand under the Mosilc 
hw, but the state of manners had proba- 
bly become reformed in tins icspect before , 
the time of Christ, for in the New Testa- 1 
ment we meet no trare of its prat tin 
Polygamy has been allowed under all the 
religions which have pre\ ailed in Asia Ry 
the layvs of Mohammed, every Mussulman 
is permitted to have a plurality of wives , 
the Arabs, howtver, seldom avail them- 
selves of tills privilege Tlie aui lent Ro- 
mans never practl-i d it, though it was lioL 
forbidden among them ; and Mink Antony 
Is mentioned as the first who used the 
privilege of having two wives Prom that 
time it hciame frequent in the Roman em- 
pire, till the reigns of Theodosius, Hotio- 
tuts, and Arcadius, who prohibited it, a i> 
3‘H 

| POLYG'ENOITR (pnlugenPs, of tminvfami- 
ihes*f,'r), consisting of many kinds, an 
, epithet used m Mineralogy ; as h poly pm a tie 
' mountain, one composed of strata of diffei- 
| entspeuesof stone 

i POLYU'LOJT (polus, many and glotta, a i 
' tongue . Oi ), a book containing many Ian- • 
' gttages, ns the Polyglott lttble, a bible | 
printed in several languages i 

i POI/YGON i pot ue, many , and goiita, nn 
angle* Or), In Giometn, a figuie having 
nianv angles or w hose pcrimei ei < onsists of i 
more than four sides K\ cry poly goii may I 
, l»e divided Into as many triangles as tlie | 
figure has sides, anil its area may tlierefoie 

| tie easily measured Poi.YdONAl, Mjm- 

i liims are so called because the units ol . 
Iwliieli they consist may be disposed in I 
l sm h a manner as to represent several regu- ■ 
| lar polygons They are numbers funning 1 
i art tli m el teal progressions When tlieir , 
common diff'ieure is j,the sums of the , 
i terms gnu triangular numbers— that is, 

1 numbers representing the points or angles j 
in a Beries of triangles having a common 
vertex. When the common difference is 
2, the sums of the terms give square num , 
hers, which will repiesunt the points or 
angles in a series of squares having a 
common angle. When tlie common dif- 
ference is 3, the sums of tlie terms give a 
similar series of pentagons ; and bo on 
POL'YGON OP F0IPCE8, in MochanUs, 
the theorem, * If any number of forces 
acting at oue angle of a poly gun are repre- 
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I Rented by all the Rides of the polygon taken 
i In succession except one, that remaining 
1 side taken In the opposite direction will re- 
present their resultant! 

POLYG'ONITM (polugonos, producing 
much* Gr ), In Botany, a genus of plants, 
n,it ord Polygonacem It Includes the knot- 
grasses, bistorts, buckwheats, Ac 

POI/YGR \M > polus, many , and gramme, 

' a line Gr ), a flgme consisting of m.tny 
lines. 

POI/YGR VI’Il (polus, many , and graphs, 
i I write Gi ), an msfimuent for niultlplx- 
i mg copies. of a wi lung with e ir,e and expe- 
dition 

POLYG'R \ PITY (s une dmr ), the art 
of writing In, and dec iphet lug, varum , 
cij hers 

POLYGYVTA (polm, man v ; and gain', i 
female Gr), in Bntau\,onc of tin* Inn 
moan orders, containing plants the tloweis 
of which have twenty or more styles 

POLYFIAI/ITK (pnlii s, iniidi, and hah, 
sci-mlt ffrl.amiiK'i il occurring In masses 
of a 11 1 1 rous structure, a brick-red colour, 
and tinged with Iron It contains sulphates 
of lime, magnesia, and potash, with chloride 
of sodium or <otnmon salt 
I POLY1I K'DltON ()>»! ft*, many , and hedrn, 
abase* Gr), in Geometry, a body oi solid 
comprebemled under many sides or plane-* 

In Optics, a multiphing glass or lens, 

consisting of soieral plane sui faces dis- 
posed In a convex form. 

POLYMJG'NITE (pidus, much : and mia- 
numi, I mix . Gr), the name of a mineral 
found In Norway. It consists of titanic 
acid, zircon ia, lime, yttrla, oxides of iron, 
eeriurn, manganese, magnesia, potash, si- 
lica, mid oxide of tin. 

I’Ol/YNOMK ( polus , many • Gr ; and no- 
?nen, a name • Lat ), In Algebra, a quantity 
consisting of many terms 

POLYOP'TlllJM {pola s, many ; and op- 
teno, I see : Gr.), iu Optics, a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied 

POLYPET'ALOUS ( polus , many; and pe- 
taUm, a leaf : Gr.), In Botany, having mary 
petals. 

POLYPII'ONY, or POLYPH'ONIRM (po- 
luphOma • from polus, many , and phone, a 
voice Gr), multiplicity of sounds, as in 
the revei beratlons of an echo. 

POIjY PH Y i/LOUS (poluphullos • fiom 
polus, many ; and phnllon, a leaf ; Gr ), iu 
Botany, niany-lca\ed ; ns, a pohjphyllous 
calyx or perianth 

POI/YPI (polus, mam , and pom, a foot; 
Gr.), in Natural History, a term u-ed 
synonymously with Zoom ytks [which -eel 

POLY P'ODY ( pulvpodion : fiom polus, 
many; and pom, a foot : (7?. -from the 
rootB having many tubercles like the feelers 
of % polypus), a fern belonging to the genus 
Pulypodium The common polypody is one 
of our most abundant ferns. 

POL'YPTTR, m Surgery, a fleshy tumour, 
commonly met with In the nose. It abounds 
In ramifications, from which it domes its 
name. 

POL'YSOOPE (polus, many ; and skopeo, I 
behold; Gr.), an optical Instrument, con- 
sisting of a plano-convex lens, the convex 
surface of which is subdivided into several 


facets Each of these will give a distinct 
Image, and thus the object will appear in 
different places at the same time. 

POLYRPRRM'OUS ( polu'permos , abound- 
ing In seed : Gr), in Botany, an epithet for 
such plants as have several seeds. 

POL'YRTYLE (polmtulns: from polus, 
ninny; and stulos, n column • Gr.), a build- 
ing surrounded by numerous columns, so 
that they cmnot l*e readily counted at first 
view 

POLYRYl/LABLK (polusnllnbns • from 
pnius, ui.iuv , and snllabe, a si liable. Gr ), 
In Graninnr, a word consisting of more 
syllables than three; for when a wool con- 
sists of one, two, or three. It is called, re- 
sprt tlvely , a monosyllable, dissyllable, and 
trM liable 

POIjYRYN'PKTOV (polnsundetos from 
polus, inui li . and smalt to s, bound together : 
(h ), in Grammar and Rhetoric, a figure In 
which a redundancy of conjunctions, espe- 
cially copulative one-, Is used , as, ‘ Weliai e 
armies and fl •els, mid gold and stores- all 
the smews of war ’ 

POIjYTRCH'NIGipof/ts, many ,and techne, i 
an art Gr ), an epithet denoting or com- i 
prelietidlug many aitt , a«, a polytechnic 

school, a polytechnic gallery, Ac The 

Polytechnic Si hool of Franco was established 
by a dec ree of the National Convention of 
March 11, 17‘M, which wns i assed by the 
Influence of Motige, Carnot, Fourcroy, &c , 
the committee of public safety li ivlngseen 
the necessity of providing for the educa- 
tion of engineers Lagmngp, Laplace, 
Berthollet, Fourcroy, and many other dis- 
tinguished Individuals, were its professors 
Napoleou did much for It, and under 
him it received considerable modifica- 
tions The pupils were obliged to live In 
rho building, and wear a uniform Its ole 
jeet U to diffuse a knowledge of the mathe- 
matical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
and to prepare pupils for the artillery ser- 
vice and the various departments of engi- 
neering, military, naval, and civil The 
Inmates of this establishment fought 
bravely against the allies, March 30, 1814. 
In April, 1810, it was abolished, but re- 
established In Reptemher of the same year. 

POI/YTHEIRM (polus, many ; and theos, 
a god : Gr), tlic doi trine and worship of a 
plurality of gods; opposed to monotheism, 
or the belief In one Supreme Being. 

POMA'OEiK (pomum, fruit, but particu- 
larly nn apple . Lot.), a nat. ord. of plants, 
including the apple, pear, medlar, and 
quince. 

POMATUM (Lat, from poinwu, fruit— 
sometimes used In making It), a compound 
of jessamuip, orange, Ac., with lard and 
rose-water; an unguent used In dressing 
the hair. 

POM'EGRAN ATR (pomum granatum, 
fruit having many seeds • Lat ), in Botany, 
the fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Punica, nat. ord. Myrtaceas, a native of the 
south of Europe, it Is ns large as an 
oniuge, is of a reddish colour, and has a 
hard rind filled with a soft pulp and numer- 
ous seeds. 


POMIF'EROUS (pomum, fruit ; and fero, 
t-bearlng; an epithet ap> 


I bear : Lat.), fruit-l» 
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plied to plants which bear pomes, that Is , In Military affairs, a kind of bridge used in 


fruits like the apple, pear, and quince. 

POMOL'OGY (pomum, fruit • Lat. ; and 
logon, a discourse : Or.), that branch of gar- 
dening which is directed principally to the 
cultivation of fruit-trees, shrubs, &c. In 
Germany and Prance there exist many po- 
mological societies, upon a similar princi- 
ple to our horticultural, though the former, 
as the name Implies, direct their attention 
( h felly to the cultivation of fruits. 

POM'l’A CIRCEN'SLS (the Circensian 
procession: Lat.), in Antiquity, a solemn 
march of the persons who were to engage 
In the exercises of the circus, attended by 
tlio magistrates and ladies of quality, the 
statues of the gods and illustrious men 
were carried along in state, on wagons 
called thcnsce, from the shrines to the pul- 
i' mama, and, when the games were over, 
back again 

PO'MIJM A'DAM I (Adam’s apple • Lat ), 
in Anatomy, the name of n protuberance in 
the anterior part of the neck, so named 
from the whimsical supposition that a pan 
nf the forbidden fruit of which Adam ate 
stuck in his throat, and thus caused It 

PONT1SK', In glass-works, an iron nistiu 
merit used for taking the hot glass out of 
the pot 

PONTIFEX {Lat. • from pons, a brnlg' , 
and facto, I make— probably because ori- 
ginally the construction and preservation 
of bridges were a part of his duties!, among 
the Romans, one of those priests who had 
the superintendence and direction of divine 
worship in general The pnntiflccs.at (Irst, 
were only four in number, but were made 
fifteen by Sulla, and sixteen by Julius 
Cmsar— including the pontifex maxima* 
The latter was always chosen from those 
who had borne the highest dignities In the 
1 state ; and the offlcp was conferred for life 
There were other pontiffs who were termed 
I mtnorea (lesser): they were probably tin* 
secretaries of the higher order The Roman 
i emperors assumed the right of appointing 
as many pontiflees as they pleased, which 
diminished the splendour of the pontifical 
| collego; and they retained for themselves 
the office of pontifex maxlinus (supreme 
pontiff), which was one of great dignity 
and power, as it gave the supreme, direct 
control over religious matters, and great 
Indirect influence in all others. 

PONTIFF (from last). In the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, a bishop 
The pope is termed soveieign pontiff The 
Jews had tlielr pontiffs or chief priests. 
Pontificate la used for the state or dignity 
of a pontiff, or high prlpst; but more par- 
ticularly for the reign of a pope. 

PONTIFICA'LIA (pertaining to a pontiff . 
, Lat), the robes in which a bishop perforins 
divine service. 

] PONTOO'N BRIDGE {ponton • Fr.\ a 
1 floating bridge, formed of flat bottomed 
I boats or pontoons, anchored or made fust 
I in two lines, and used in forming bridges 

, | ovor rivers for the passage of armies 

Poxtooh Carriage, a vehicle formed of 
two wheels only, and two long side pieces, 
whose fore-ends are supported by timbers. 

PONT-VOLANT' (a flying bridge: Fr.), 


sieges for surprising a post or outwork that 
has but a narrow moat. It Is composed of 
two small bridges laid one above the other ; 
and so contrived that, by the aid of ropes 
and pulleys, the upper may he pushed for- 
ward till it reaches the destined point. 

POOR and POOR LAWS ipauvie: Fr.). 
[See Pautkribm ] 

POPE {papa, a father : Lat \ the head of 
, the Roman Catholic church. Thcapprllat Ion 
1 of pope was anciently given to all Christian 1 
, bishops ; but about the latter end of the j 
11th century, in the pontificate of Gregory ) 
1 VII ,it wu-. dalmed .as the exclusive title of t 
the bishop of Home, whose peculiar title it | 
bus ever since continued The spirltu.il I 
nioti.in by of Rome spiang up soon after 
the dei tension of the Roman elliptic Tim 
bishops of Rome affect to owe their origin 
to the appointment of Rt Peter, who was 
considered as transferring the keys of 
he.iu'ii (figuratively consigned to Ills keep- 
ing) to them as his successors, hence they 
.is'.umed a supremacy whn h was admitted 
by all the western Christians, but resisted 
bv the eastern, who, in Greece, Turkey, and j 
Russia, constitute a separate i hurcli, terrrn d , 
(iicek, in distinction from that of the west, , 
termed Latin The vices of the cleigj ltd, 
however, in the 14th and 15th centuries, to 
schisms : and a personal quarrel between 
the pope and Henrj VIII of England in- 
duced the latter to assume the title of the 
head of the Angltcan church. The Reforma- 
tion took place at that period, and itB prln- 
i iples were adopted by many German 
princes, nnd by the northern sovereigns. 
The pope retains ills spiritual ascendency 
t hroughout 1 taly, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal ; and four-fifths of the 
Irish are Roman Cftthollcs. He Is a tem- 
poral prince, but his dominions are now 
, reduced to the sovereignty of Rome, and 
a few provinces around that city On 
tin* death of a pope his successor is ap- 
pointed from amongst the cardinals by the 
cardinals assembled In lonclave. There 
I are four modes of election • — 1. By inspira- 
J turn, when a number of cardinals call out a 
name as if on the Impulse of the moment 
j and under the direction of God. 2. By com- 
| promise, when after long deliberation with- 
out result the cardinals agree to leave the 
nomination to one of their number. 3. By 
scrutiny or ballot, when each cardinal writes 
the name of his nominee on a ticket winch 
is deposited in a consecrated chalice If, 
on an inspection of these tickets. It is 
found that any cardinal lias obtained two- 
thirds of the votes, he is considered to be 
elected If no onehas received the requisite 
number of votes, there remains another 
mode of proceeding * 4 By access, when any 
cardinal accedes to the vote of another, 
and alters his ticket accordingly so as to 
give the nominee the number of votes re- 
quired. Priests in the Greek church are 

termed Poiics. 

POP'LAlt {pevplicr: Fr ; from populus . 
Lot.), the name of trees belonging to tin* 
genus Populus, nat. ord. Amentaccai. The 
commonest species in Britain are the black 
poplar (P. nigra), the white poplar or Abele 
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(P. alba), and the Lombardy poplar (P. faati- 
giata ) The aspen (P. tremula) belongs to 
the genus 

POP'LIN, In Commerce, a kind of fine- 
woven stuff made of silk and worsted 

POP'PY (pop m : Sax), the name of plants 
belonging to the genus Papaver. From one 
species, P. aonimferum, or white poppy, 
opium Is collected [See Opium ] 

POPULA'RES (Lot, from popnlus, the 
people), the name of a party at Koine, who 
snuggled toingiatiate themselves with the 
people, and sought, by extending the in- 
flueme and power of the latter, to Increase 
tlielr own The Populates wore opposed to 
the Optunutr*. [See Opt imatks ] | 

POPULATION ( papuUitio , from same'), 
the aggregate number of people in any 
(ountrj Owing to the progressive increase 
of births over deaths, the population Is 
lontmually augmenting in most parts of 
the habitable woibl ‘Countries,’ suys 
Adam Smith, In Ills ‘Wealth of Nations,’ ■ 
‘are populous, not In proportion to the 
number of people wnoni their produce can 
clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that 
of those whom they can feed* A notion, 
formerly existed that an Increase of popu- 1 
larlon was neiessanlj an advantage to u , 
country, hut it is now admitted that the, 
mireaso is benellcial only when accom- j 
p. hi led by an Increase in the means of sub- 1 
si st eii co. I 

Population of England and Wales, from the I 


year 1700 to 1861. 



No. of 


No of | 

\ ear. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Persons 

1700 

. 6,475,000 

1790 . . 

8,675,000 

1710 . 

. 5,240,000 

1801 . . 

9,108,000 

1720 . 

. 5,650,000 

1811 . . 

10, 502.5(H) 

1730 . 

. 5,769,000 

1821 . . 

12, 218, 5(H) 
14, 594, 5(H) 

1740 . 

. 6,064, 000 

1831 . . 

1750 . 

. 6,467,000 

1841 . . 

15,914,000 

1760 . 

. 0,736,000 

1851 . . 

18.000.0(H) 

1770 . 

. 7,428,000 

1861 . . 

20,228,497 

1780 . 

. 7,953,000 



Scotland. 


> *01 . 

. 1,652,400 

1841 . . 

2.365,114 

1 Mil . 

. 1,805,900 

1851 . . 

2,870,784 

1821 . 

. 2,135,300 

1861 . . 

3,090,808 

1831 . 

. 2,365,807 



Ireland. 


1821 . 

. 0,846,949 

1851 . . 

6,515,794 

1831 . 

. 7,767,401 

1861 . . 

6,850,309 

1841 . 

. 8,175,238 


Total population of the United 


Kingdom In 1861 


29.321,288 

Dividing the population into 100 parts. 


England and Wales have 69 parts, Scotland 
loj parts, and Ireland nearly 20, and the 
Islands in the Biltlsh seas have half such a 
part 

Increase per cent of the population of Great 
Britain at periods between 1700 a?id 1851. 
Between 1801 and 1811 . . . 14 per cent. 
1811 „ 1821 .. . 179 .. 

.. 1821 „ 1881 .. . 14 .. 

1700 „ 1851 . . .175 
„ 1851 „ 1861 ... 12 * 


During the Interval between 1861 and 1861 
more than 2,050,000 British nubjects emi- 
grated to distant places. The population of 
1801 doubled its numbers In 1852, but at the 
rate of Increase during the last decennial 
period the population would double itself 
in 52 years. The boys horn In England are 
in the proportion of 104,811 boys to 100,000 
girls, but from various causes the males 
be< onie reduced in number, and the census 
of 1861 gave 10,289,965 females to 9, 770,l.i9 
males. The number of families in 1861 was 
1,491,524, and tlie average number of per- 
sons hi two f.iiiiiliis was about nine. It was 
found that there were on the average 344 

persons to each square mile. Popitla- 

i ion of ~ni< Would The human rare 
is thought to conipiise about 1000 mil- 
lions of living persons, spe iking 3064 lan- 
guages and professing IKK) forms of re- 
ligion The average duration of human life 
is estimated at 31$ years One-fourth of 
the children born die before their seventh 
j ear, aiul one half before their seventeenth 
About 330 millions of persons die every 
>( ar, <>i one eveiv s< com! 

POKVKLAIX (pm ci lame • IV ), a tine sort 
of earthenwate, oiigiiiallym unit u tuicd in 
('limn, and thence called chma-wme It is 
-.upposed to have been invented before our 
eia A combination of silex and alumina 
is the basis of porcelain , and with the 
addition of various proportions of other 
earths, and even of some metallic oxides. 
It forms the different varieties of pottery, 
from the finest porcelain to the coarsest 
earthenware. Though siliceous cart h is t lie 
ingicdieut which is present In large pro- 
lan tion In these compounds, It Is the argil- 
laceous which more particularly gives them 
their character; for this communicates 
plasticity to the mixture when soft, so that 
it may be moulded In any way, or even 
turned into any shape on the lathe, and 
renders It capable of being baked. Porce- 
lains differ mudi in their fineness and 
beauty. They are eitlipr of the pdte dur 
or pdte tendie, the haul quality being Lite 
oldest. Egg t>lu ll porcelain is so called from 
its extreme thinness. Cracklm porcelain has 
a curious appeal ance, due to a cracking of 
the glaze in all directions, and a fllllng-up 
of the naeks with a dark pigment. [See 
China-wark, Earth knwahk, &cj 

POltCEL'LANITK, a species of jasper, a 
siliceous mineral of various colours It is 
sometimes marked with vegetable impres- 
sions of a brick-red colour, and seems to lie 
formed accidentally In coal-mines which 
have Indurated and semi-vitrified beds of 
coal-shale or slate-clay. 

POUCH (porchc : Fr . ; from porticua ■ 
Lat.), in Architecture, a kind of vestibule 
supported by columns, at tho entrance of 
temples, balls, churches, or other build- 
ings A public portico in Athens, where 

Zeno the philosopher taught his disciples, 
was called, by way of distinction, tho poich 
(Stoa). Hence, the porch, in classical litera- 
ture, is equivalent to the school of the Stoica. 

POll'CUPINE (poi c, a hog; and (pine, a 
thorn Fr ), the name of some rodent qua- 
drupeds belonging to the genus Eg strut. 
The common porcupine (E. enetatu ) Is a 
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i 1 native of Asia and Africa. Its foreteeth 
1 j are obliquely truncated, and It has no canine 
teeth ; its ears are of a roundish form, and 
| the body Is covered with prickles or spines, 
I and also with bristles like those of a lie# 

I , The spines, or quills, as they are also called, 
j 1 are of two kinds ; somo being short, thi< k. 

Stroup, and sharp-pointed , others ion per, 
! weaker, more flexible, and compressed at 
ii the point The porcupine is capable of 
erecting them if attacked or In danger, 
! but not of projecting them, as is sorne- 
I tunes stated It is a but lowing animal, 
i and its habits aie nocturnal It feeds on 
I vegetables 

PORE (Fr ; from pnros, litctally a pas- 
sage • Ur ), a small aperture in the skin fm 
j perspiration; so flue ns to be nmsible ex- 
cept by tide rose opes of gteat power, and so 
| numerous tli.it t lions unis of them exist 

I within n very small space Also, a small 

I I opening in other oiganic bodies, as tlie 

1 pares In plants 

, PO'RIKM ( porisma, from porizo, I deduce 
Ur ), a cornllnt\ , a name gi\cu hj ancient 
geometers to certain propositions, whic li 


vessels may safelj unload their cargoes 
Tlie word port 1b generally applied to spa- 
cious barbourB much resorted to by ships, 
as the porta of London and Liverpool ; and 
they may be either natural or greatly Im- 
proved l>v art — Pour, a kind of wino 
made in Portugal so called from Oporto. 

PORTAGE (Fr , from potter, to carry), a 
place on tlie rivers in Canada, where rapids 
or cataracts pi e\ out the passage of boats, 
and where, therefore, tia\ellers are obliged 
to carry tlielr goods over land until the 
stream becomes again navigable. 

1*011 TCP I / J . 1 K ( pm feet) II 1 1 me : Fr ), in For- 
tillcalion, a machine like* a liariow, bung 
mrr the gateway of a iort filed town. It is 
let down, in case of suipiiso, to prevent tlie 
curtain e of an client \ 

POKTI* It, a kind of malt liquor tnado of 
hi eb-di u cl malt, and c bar ic lenzed by its 
duk biown colour, its peculiar aromatic 
tl.mmr, and its tonic aud intoxicating qu i 
lilies Befoie Lite year 1730, the 'malt 
liquors in general use In London were ale, 
beer, aud twupeiinj , and it was customary 
foi thedimkets of malt liquor to call foi a 


| partako of the nature of both ptoblems and pint, or tankard, of half and half, that is, a 
' theorems The pm ism asserts that a cer- half of ale and a half of beer, a luif of ah* 


, tain problem may become Indot ei initiate, 

1 mid so far it pat takes of the iiatiue of a 
j theorem ; in seeking to discover the < ondi- 
' turns by which it may be eflected. It par 
takes of the natuie of a problem 

I | POK'PlJYllY ( porphnritea , literally pur- 

I I pie-coloured • Ur ), in Mincralog\ , a roc k 
I | composed of an earthy or compact base 
< j through wliieh distinct crystal# are dls- 

I geminated. It is of igneous origin, usually 
I very bard, and susceptible of a line poliBli 
I The term was originally applied to the ex- 
! tremoly hard stone found In Egypt, of vari- 
i ous shades, from a violet to a claret colour, 

I variegated with white, tlie well-known 
Rosso antxco The extensive quarries from 
i which the Romans obtained the porphyry 
! they caused to be worked up into baths, 
j columns, tnxze, and architectural orna- 
ments, were situate in a mountain now 
, called Gcbcl Doklian, which rises in the 
1 eastern desert of Upper Egy pt between Ihe 
, Nile and tlie Gulf of Suez. It is probable 
i that the greater part of a year was con- 
sumed in transporting an object from tlie 
1 quarries to Home. They are now entirely 
deserted 

POR'POISE (pore, a liog; and potsson, a 
i fish : Ft ), the name of cetaceous mammals, 
i | belonging to the genus Phocima, nt cl allied 
j to the dolphins The common porpoise is 
1 j known to every toyager, being frequently 
I ! seen in packs, rolling over and over as they 
j swim after shoals of herring and mackarel, 

| which they drive before them It also 
i seeks food by rooting with its snout like a 
' bog in the sand and mud Its tough skin j 
| ' is of a bluish black colour, and this can be 
> 1 tanned and usefully applied. The blubber 
I j yields a pure oil. 

i j PORT (Fr. ; from portus • Lat.), a haven, 
j cove, inlet, or recess of the sea, in short, 
any commodious place situated on the sea- 
coast, or at tho mouth of a river, screened 
from the wind, with depth of water suf- 
ficient for ships of burden, and where 


ami half of twopenny, or half of btor mu 
half of twopenny In course of time, I Jso 
became the practice to call for a pint , or 
tankaicl, of three threads, meaning h tliinl 
of ale, of beer, and of twopenny , and thus 
the publican bad the double to go to three 
casks unci turn three cocks for a pint of 
liquor. To avoid this inconvenience ami 
waste, about 1722 a liquor was made wine Ii 
should partake of tin* united flavours of 
ale, beer, ami twopenny , which was called 
entire oi entire-butt , und us It was a 
very exhilarating aud nourishing liquor. It 
was veij suitable for porters ami other 
winking people hemo it obtained its 
pteseut name Koine brewers colour their 
porter with burnt sugar, but in general 
they concentrate a quantity of their first 
and best wort to an extract in an iron pan, 
and burn this into a colouring stuff: by 
which they can lay claim to tlio merit of 
using nothing in their porter but malt and 
hops 

POUT-FIRE, in Gunnery, a paper tube, 
about ten Inches In length, filled with a 
composition consisting of meal-powder, 
sulphur, and nitre, rammed moderately 
hard. It Is used with guns aud mortars lu- 
st cad of a mate h. 

PORTGLAIVE (porte-glaive, a Bword- 
bearet . Fr ), one who formerly carried the 
sword before a prince or governor. 

PORTGRKVE, or PORTREEVE (port . a 
harbour ; and gerr/a, a govt rnoi flux in 
former times, the chief magistrate of aport 
or maritime town. This officer Is now 
styled either mayor or bailiff. According to 
Camden, the chief magistrate of Loudon 
was anciently called portgreve, but that 
officer was .changed by Richard I for two 
bailiffs , and these gate place In the reign 
of John to a mayor. 

PORTHOLES, the openings or embra- 
sures lu the sides of ships of war, through 
i which guns are run out. 

I POll'TICO (Ital ; from porticua: Lat.\ ip 


I 


I 
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Architecture, a range of columnB support- 
,ng a roof, and affording a space where 1 
people may walk under cover. Though this 
word 1 b ultimately derived from porta, a 
gate or door. It 1 b used for any arrange- 
ment of columns which forms a gallery 

The Athenians were magnificent in their 
porticos. Poets and philosophers recited 
their works and held their disputations 
In them. Their most fatuous portico was 
that called Facile, which was. In fact, a 
picture gallery, adorned with the works of 

the greatest masters. The word portico is 

sometimes applied to any place for walking 
under shelter, though con strut ted with 
arches ; but it Is more accurately confined 
to a projection in front of a building, sup- j 
ported on columns 

PORTLAND STONE, a granular lime- 
stone, belonging to the upper portion of 
the oolite formation, obtained in the isle of 
Portland, on the coast of Dorsetshire. 

PORTLAND VASE, a celebrated cine- , 
i raiy uni, found in the tomb of the cini*eroi 
|| Alexander Seventh, and bis mothci Mum- 
i I i navi It was first in the possession of 
1 1 the liithcriui family at Home, whence 
it came Into that of the Portland family, ' 

1 1 who. In 1810, deposited it in the British 
' Museum It is said to be of glass, is of a 
<h i p blue ( olour, and the figures are white 
i Wedgwood made a numbei of copies of it 
I closely resembling the ongtnal. 

POSE' (plated. Fi ), in Ileialdrj, a lion, 
hoi se, or otliei beast, standing still, w ah all 
his four foot on the giound 

POSI'DKUM, or POSl'DEON { Poscakon . 
Or), in Ancient Chronology, the sixth 
month of the Athenian year, which con- 
| slstcd of thirty days, and answeied to the 
: lnttci part of December and beginning of 
I January The name was due to a festival in 
honour of Neptune Posidonius, which was 
celebrated during that mouth 

POSITION (posit lo, a placing: Lat), In 
Anthmetlc, called also the rule of false, 
a rule which, by the use of one or more 
a-Mimed but false numbers, enables us to 

find the number sought Posit ion, in 

Geometry, Is a term sometimes used in 
contradistinction from magnitudt , thus, 
a line is said to he given in position when 
its situation, hearing, or direction, ivitli 
regard to some other line, Is defined, on 
the conti ary, a line is given in magnitude 
wiien its length is stated but not its situa- 
tion Position, in Logic, the ground- 

work or proposition on which an argument 
is raised 

POSITIVE (positus, placed . Lat,), r tei m 
of relation sometimes opposed u> negativt , | 
hence, a positive quantity, in Algebra, is a 
quantity opposed to that which is negative j 
Thus, If the latter represent a debt, a posi- 1 
tive quantity will represent money in pos- 
session, or to which one has a claim ; It it 
represent motion towards tbo south, a posi- 
tlve quantity will represent motion tow aids 
the north. Negative quantities are just hs 
real as positive, and It 1 b absurd to suppose 
that In any case they can be less than no- 
thing. If I owe money beyond what I am 
able to pay, my condition is negatin’, and I 
am worse off than If I simply possessed 


nothing— the debt is a reality If I intend 
to go westward, and by mistake go eastward, 
my position with regard to my destination 
has become negative, hut the distance tra- 
versed by mistake is a reality. Positive 
quantities are designated by the iharac- 
ter-f prellxi d or supposed to he prefixed 
to them. Positive Deoueb, in Gram- 

mar, the adjective In Its simple significa- 
tion, without comparison or relation to 
Increase or diminution: as, good, bad, Sic. 

Positive Electricity, a term applied 

to the electricity of bodies supposed to con- 
tain more than their natural quantity. Posi- 
tive electricity, being that produced by rub- 
bing glass, is called also vitreous ; negative 
electricity, produced by rubbing amber or 
resin, being called resinous. 

POSOL'OGY (poses, how much ? and logos, 
a statement : Gr.), in Medicine, the science 
or doctrine of preparing and administering 
doses 

POS'SE GOMITATTS i]iiK<se, to bo able , 
mid coinitattii, belonging to tho county. 
Mod Lot — the pow< r of the county), in Law, 
tho aimed power of the Cuunty, or the at- 
tendance ol all poisons charged by the 
sheiifi to a-isl -t him in the suppression of 
riots, &c it im hides all males above fif- 
teen yeai*. of age within the county, except 
eccleslasilcal poisons, peers, and such as 
labour under any infirmity. 

POSSESSION ( posstbsio : Lat), in Law, 
the holding or occupying of anything, 
either dc jure or do facto Possession do 
jure 1b the title a man has to enjoy a thuig, 
though it Is In the actual possession of an- 
other , or the title which a person has when 
lands are descended to him and he has not 
yet entered into them. Possession defeuto, 
or actual possession, is where there is an 
actual and effectual enjoyment of a thing. 
Long undisturbed possession is presump- 
ti\e proof of right or propel ty in the pos- 

bessoi 

POhSHH'SIV E CASE (posscssivus, rellitiug | 
to possession . Lat ), in English Grammar, 
the genitive case, or ease of nouns and pro- , 
nouns, which either denotes ownership, as • 
John's book (a book belonging to John); or I 
some relation of one thing to another, as 
liyron's admirers (those who admlro the 
writings of Byron). 

POST ( ajter ), a Latin preposition used in 
composition with several English words, 
and generally imply lug a relation of poste- 
riority 

POST C poste . Fr ), a messenger or carrier 
of lettei s , one that goes at stated times to 
convey the mall and despatches A mili- 
tary station. A public office or employ- 1 

incut. The name of n sort of writing- 

paper much use d for letters — To nde post 
is to be employed to carry despatches and 
papers, and consequently to ride with speed. 
Hence, to travel post is to travel expedi- 
ilously by the aid of fresh horses taken at 
certain stations. To post, in Book-keep- 

ing, is to carry accouuts from the waste- 
hook or journal to the ledger. 

POSTAGE (same denv.), the duty oi 
! charge imposed on letters or parcels oon- 
i veyed by post. This charge is at present 
; only one penny tor each letter not excetd i 
U Q I 
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nig half nu ounce In weight, from any part 
oKSicnt Britain ami 1 1 eland to any oilier 
part, ami in proportion for other weights 
(Jient facilities ate now afforded, at very 
I model ate rates, for the transmission of 
hooks, .Liid also of money. 

POST DATE, to date after the real time ; 
as to post-date a hill or a conti act, that is, 
to date it after the true tune of dinwing 
the one or making the other There is a 
penalty of 100/ for poht-d.it ing hills, &c , on 
stamps which do not cover the real term 
Bankers' cheques must, not he post-dated 
unless on a hill stamp, under the same 
penalty. 

POST-DISSE'ISIN, in Law, a writ which 
was formerly issued for th** put pose oi 
putting in possession a person who had 
been disseised aftei a judgment torecovei 
the same lands of the same pm sou, under 
t lie statute of Mi rtou 

POS'TEA (afterwards • Lot ), m Law, the 
let ip n of a re< ord of (he proc reelings in a 
cause, after a trial and veidnt by wilt of 
uisipiiu*, into the tout t ifter a veidiet 
The entry of the lesult of tlie tual upon 
the lecoid commences with tln« word. 

POK'TEItN {postii ir Fi ), 111 Foitiflca- 
tion, a small gate, usually in the angle of 
the flank of a bastion, or m that of tla cur- 
tain descending into the ditch 

POST'D UMOUK (posthumus, from po't, 
after, and humus, the earth* Lot— after 
interment), hoiuaftu t lie tie itli of a fat her 
Also, pu hi 1 si ied after the death of the au- 
thor , as posthumous woihs. 

POSTIL ( poHtilta , ufterwards Lot), a 
marginal note, originally, a note in the 
margin of the Blhle , bo called because 
I written after tin' text 

I P0STL1M IN'IUM (Lot from post, aft rr , 

1 and limm, the tluoshold), among the Un- 
mans, the return to his own countty of a 
person who had gone to sojourn in a foreign 
country, or who had been banished or taken 
by an enemy In the modern law of na- 

tions, the right of postliminy is th it hy 
virtue of wine h persons and tilings takeu 
hy an enemy in war are restored to then 
former state, wdiem coming again under 
the power of the nation to which they l»e- 
longed But tills cannot extend 111 all eases 
to peihonul effects, on at count of the difll- 
eulrv of ascertaining liien identity 

POST'.M A ST Li l, the officer who lias the 
supe i ml endeiu e and direction of a post- 

obit t Tlit* postmaster-general Is the < lilef 

otlicer of the 1 lost-util ec department, whose 
duty is lo make contracts for the convoy* 

| ance of the public mails and sec that they 
I are executed , and who receives and is ac- 
countable for the moneys arising from the 
postage of letters, pay s the expenses, and 
Bupcriutetuls the whole It is usual to 
appoint a peer to tills office, and he retires 
with the ministry The chief secretary is 
the person by whom the duties ure princi- 
pally performed 

POST MOlt'TEM (after death • Lai.), an 
epithet applied to an inspection and exami- 
nation of the body of a deceased person, 
lor the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of death 

POBT'-NOTE, in Commerce, a bank-note 


intendc'd to l>e transmitted to a distant 
place by the public mail, and made pay- 
able to order ; diffe ring in this from a com- 
mon bank-note, which 1 b payablo to tho 
bean 1 

l’OST'-OFFICE, an establishment for tho 
reception, com cyanic, and delivery of let- 
ters, &c. Posts were established for the 
first time in modern Europe by Louis XI. 

<>f France, m 1479, and were originally j 
Intended to serve met civ for the convey- | 
ance of public dt spate lies, and of persons j 
travelling by authority of government. 

But the gre it convenience alfoided to indi- 
Milnnls, p.iittcularH as rnmmcrcinl traim- 
actlons multiplied and extended, by a 
safe, legul-n, and speedy communication I 
between distant parts of the country, in- J 
dined the government to oonvei t it Into a i 
soutce of public leyenue In 1C/15, Ch ules 1 
I erected u let lei -office foi England ami l| 
Kcotlund. it extended to only a few ol 
the principal loads, the times of c.irii.igi 1 1 
weie un< ertain, and the postmasteis on j 
eac it road w c re required to furnlsli hoi-ib ii 
f 01 the com e. an n of tlu lelteis at 2ld .1 1 
mile 'I he pi.111 did not eventually succeed, I 
hut it led to an establishment for the con- 1 
wy ance of lei tors to nil parts of t lie king- 
dom, weekly , In 1049, under the common- 
wealth In lti.i7, tin post office was estab- 
lished yen in ally as it was befoie the I 
recent changes, and the rates of postage l 
that were then fixed wren* continued till the | 
reign of queen Anne But. instead of iiu j 
proving, the post gradually became lease* j . 
pedit lous, and in ) 7»4,w hen a Journey fiom I 
London to Bath was made hy the diligences 1 1 
in 17 hours, tin post took 40 hours! mid cm - 1 
other loads the rale of travelling bore about j 
the same proportion Under these* eireuni- 1 
stances, it oec uued to Mr Joint Palinei,of I 
Batli, comptroller general of the post-office, , 
that a very great improvement might he ] 
made In the conveyance of letters, in re- 
spect of economy , as well as of speed and 
safety, bv contiactlng with tho pi opt fetors ! 
of the coache- foi thee. linage of tho mail . | 
the latter being bound to pei foi m tlie jour 1 
ney in a spec 1 Ileal time*, and take aguaul I 
wltli the mall for its pioiection llallyvnys | 
have increased 111 an extraordinary degree 
the speed with which letters are trans- 
mitted The journey fi otn London to Llvoi- 
pool, by tin* mail 01.11 h, took uliout twenty - 
two hours . it Is now at couiplishcd I11 eight 
or less The Post-office Act (18.19), whlc.li 
recognizes the* expediency of out* uniform 
postage, is now in operation , tlie rate 
being one penny for all inland letters not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight; two- 
pence for those not exceeding one ounce , 
fourpence for those not exceeding two 
our ccs ; and so on, if not exceeding sixteen 
ounces, except in ceilaui specified cases. 
New spapers require only a penny sLampfor 
transmission from one part ofUrcat Britain 
to another , they must he open at each end ; 
any writing or enclosure subjects them to 
a treble postage. They require only the 
same stamp when sent to the British colo- 
nies, if put Into a post-office within fifteen 
days of publication ; or If sent to countries 
with which there is a postal arrangement 
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Books ami deeds may now also be sent to | 
all parts of the empire and the colonies, It 
enclosed in envelopes open nt each end, 

I at very moderate rates; and probably the 
! penny postage scheme will soon be extended ■ 

' to all parts of the clvlli7ed world The 
' heavy postage was to a great ex tent evaded 
I [see Pbawkino] ; nevertheless the revenue 
has not yet been benefited by the change 
In 1838 the net receipt fioni the povt- 
, office was 1,65»,510/ , In 1865 it was only 
I 1,500,000/ 

POST'HORIIT (postscribo, I write after 
I Lot ), an addition made to a letter after It 

Is concluded and signed by the w riter, 

Also, any addition made to a literary per- 
formance after It has been «upposed to be 
finished, containing something omitted or 1 
j something which subsequently occurs to 
the w liter 

I POSTULATES (pnstulatnm, a demand 
I Lot ', fund nneiital prim lples m any ait or 
science, which are too simple and obv hum 
I to need demonstration, and arc therefore 
assinm d or taken foi wanted 

POTAll’GO, a Kind of pii kle Imported 
1 from the West, Indies 

, POT'ASTT (/ntfcissr Ft), in Chemistry , 
the nuuio of a vegetable fixed alkali It is 
procured, In an unrefined state, from the 
J ashes of ceitain plants, t,y livuatinn and 
I evaporation, the residue after evaporation 
1 is purified in a <*nu iblc or furn.ic e, and the 
1 extractne siibit nice burnt oir or dlssl- 
, pated Refined potash is called pearlash 
it Is an impure carbon.it e of pntassa [Set 
next 1 

I ’UTAH'S I PM, In Chemistry, a substance 
procured bv passing 1 a g.ily.imc current 
through pot iih, of which It Is the metallic 
basis, and still more conveniently bj other 
■ means It Is remarkable for its low spec 
gr.iv., which is only 0 805, it is therefore 
lighter than water, nml, when thrown into 
that fluid. It takes fire spontaneously on 
1 account of Its extraordinary affinity for 
oxygen, nml floats about In a state of igni- 
tion. At theoidinarv temperature of the 
atmosphere It. is solid, at 80 ° It becomes 
1 soft , and at 150’ liquid, in which state It 
resembles mercury in appearance In the 
atmosplicic it rapidly absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes protoxide or potassu • heated in 
oxygen, ft becomes piroxuie, which Is at. 
once changed by water into the protoxide 
, The lattei is as a hydrate m what is called 
I caustic potash , which maybe obtained by 
i removing the carbonic actdfioin the car- 
bonate with caustic lime and water, evapo- 
I rating the solution, and fusing the residue 
Potassium burns with great splendour in 
chlorine. It must be kept immersed in 
naphtha, or some other fluid containing no 
oxygen, or It will speedily lose Its metallic 
•tate Ab potassium has the most powerful 
affiulty for oxygen of all substances kilown. 
It takes It from every other compound, and 
hence Is a most Important agent in chemical 
analysis 

POTATO, the wholesome and nutritive 
root of the Solarium tuberosum , a native of 
America. It was introduced Into tho British 
dominions by Sir Walter Raleigh in the 16th 
eentury. 


POTENTIAL MOOD, in Grammar, that 1 
form of the verb which is used to express j 
the possibility of an action, as, I may go, he 
can sing i 

POT'STONE, in Mineralogy, a tough ■ 
variety of steatite, the Lapis ollans of 
Pliny it 1 b sometimes made into culinary 1 
vessel*. 

l’OTTERN ORE, In Mineralogy , a spec ies 
of ore which has been so called by theminers i 
on account of its tendency to \ltrefy like j 
the glazing of potter's ware | 

POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen 
pots, or earthenware in general, but par- , 
ticularly of the coarser species The better ! I 
kinds of pottery, called in this country « 
Staffnulshtre ware, nt e made of ail ai tifleial 
mixture of alumina and hIMch, the former !| 
obtained in the form of a fine* clav, chiefly j 
from Devonshire ; and the latter consisting . | 
of elicit or flint, which lias been heated i 
led hot, and quenched in water E it h i 
material, carefully powdered and sifted, K 
diffused through yvater, mixed by measure, 1 
and brought to a due consistency by ey.i- 
por.itlon , It Is then highly plastic, and Is 
formed upon the potter’s wheel orlnthcinto 1 
various circular vessels, or moulded into , 
ntherforms, whl<h, after having been dried i 
in a warm rooti*, are enclosed in baked clav ! 
vessels, resembling band-boxes, and railed ■ 
seqgais, tnese are ranged In the kiln so ■ 
as nearly to fill it, leaving only space 
enough foi the furl , the ware is kept i j 
rcd-liot for a considerable time, and is ' 
thus brought to tin state of biscuit. Tins 1 
is afterwards qlazcd ; which Is done by 
dippitig It Into a mixture 1 of about <>n 1 

parts of litharge, 10 of clay, and 2o of 1 
ground flint, diffused In water to a creamy , 
c oiibibteuce , when taken out, enough ad- 
heres to tho piece to give a uniform j i 
glazing, when it is again heated. The ; j 
pieces are then again packed up In the. 
Beggars, with small bits of pottery Intel- , 
posed between them, and flred in a kiln ns | 
before The glazing mixture fuses at a , 
very moderate heat, and gives aunifoin. , 
glossy' coating, which finishes the process 
when ordinary white ware is to be made 
[See K A it l HUN WAR R 3 Tho b>ue patterns, i 
so common on account of the facility with 
which cobalt is applied, nre generally first i 
printed on paper, which 1& attached to the i 
article wliile It Is in the state of biscuit, |j 
and the colour trnn&feis Itself when heat Is I 
applied ; ot her mineral substances are some , j 
times put on In the same way Tho work > 
of the poicelain manufacture! is one which 
requires great skill, and Is highly Interest- I 
lag; his ait owes more to chemistry than 
perhaps any other ! 

POUL'PK. [See Octopus ] 1 

POUNCE (r nmzone • Ital.), gum-samlarach | 
pulverized , a fine powdei used to prevent i 
Ink from spreading on paper. There Is also ! 
a kind of pounce, used by embroiderers and 1 
lace-makers, which consists of coloured 
powders enclosed In muslin, &c. It is passed 
over holes pricked In the work, to mark the 

lines or designs on a paper underneath. 

Pounces, In Falconry, the talonaor claws 
of a bird of prey. 

POUND tpund: Sax.; from port due, a 
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weight: Lot.), a weight containing 12 inches, &c Practice oe the Courts, 

ounces troy, and IS avoirdupois It also in Law, the form and manner of conducting 
denotes a money of account ; so called be- or carrying on suits at law or in equity, 
rauso the ancient pound of silver weighed a PRtfl-AD'AMITKH. those who are sup- 

pound troy. Pound ( pynan , to confine posed, bj some writers, to have inhabited 

Sax.), any enclosed place, erected by autlio- the earth before Adam 
rity, in which cattle are confined when taken PRA?'OIPE IN CAP'ITE, in Law, a writ 
trespassing, or going at large, in violation | Issuing out of the (ourt of thancery, for a 
! of law. A common pound is kept in cvcrv ; tenant who held of the king m chief, as of 1 
j township, lordship, or village , and it is said Ids crown, and not as of am honour, castle, , 


I there ought to he one in every parish, the 
want of which is punishable In a courfc-lect 
The pound-keeper is bound to roceivo any 
i animal brought to him, and Is not answer- 
, able If it is illegally Impounded 
, POTTRPREfVTUItE ( pourpns , an enclo- 
i sure : Ft 1, in Law, the appropriation of anv- 
i thing which ought not to be appropriated , 

1 but specially any encroachment on a high- 
t way, hy the erection of a shed, or the mak- 
Ing of a projecting window, &c 
I POW'EIt (povrmr • Fr), In Mechanics, 

I signifies those simple mechanical contriv- 
ances intended to render power more effec- 
ti\e Also, anv force winch, applied to a 
machine, sets it in motion The use in 
mechanics of the word power in two senses 
Is productive of some inconvenience Tn 
the former sense theiearesix mechanical 
powers, reducible to two • the le\er, puller, 
and wheel and axle, reducible to the lever , 
the inclined plane, wedge, and screw, re- 
ducible to the ivclvncd plane. In the latter, 
there arc many powers • gravltj, acting m 
the form of weights , elasticity, in springs , 
the strength of animals ; wind, water, heat 
! —particularly in the application of steam 
; A power is laiely suited pieciseiv to the 
i production of the effect intended The ac- 
I tlon of gravltj is modified by the pendu- 
lum ; the varying force of a spring, b\ the 
fusee; the reclpioeatlng motion imparted 
hy steam is dunged by tho crank Into rev 
tan ; and the irregulaillies of the erank 

Itself are corrected by the fly-wheel. 

Powkr, in Arithmetic and Algebra, tho 
product of any quantity multiplied hy itself 
some number of times Thus, tho second 
power or square of r> is 25, or 5 multiplied 
hy 5 ; the third power or cube of a Is tho 
product of three n’s multiplied together, 
brlefh expressed hy a*, &<. 

POW'EIt 01" ATTOIl'NKY.In Law, an in- 
strument hy which one party empowers an- 
other to perfoim certain acts for him, either 
generally or for a particular purpose 

POW'EltS, GREAT, OV EUROPE, ill Di- 
plomacy, England, Fiauco, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. 

POW'TEIt, an appellation given to a cer- 
tain kind of pigeon which has a habit of 
swelling up its neck when It is displeased 

POY'NING’fl LAW. Several laws were 
called by this name; but the most impor- 
tant was an act of parliament made under 
Henry VII., by which the law of England 
became In force In Ireland. It derived Its 
name from Sir Edward Poyning, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

PRACTICE, in Arithmetic, a rule which 
abridges tbe operations In proportion, by 
facilitating the multiplication of quantities 
containing different denominations: as 
pounds, shillings, pence, dsc. ; yards, feet, 


j or m mor 

PR.ECIPITA'TIO DE ROBORK {Lat \ 111 < 
i AnMqti!t\, a capital punishment among the , 

| Romans, which consisted In thiowing the 1 
< rfminnl headlong from that part of the 
prison which was called the robnr. 

'< Fit EPOG'NITA (Lat), things which are 
, to he prm hmslj known in order to under- 
stand something else Thus, a knowledge i 
of the ntriietmeof the human body Is one 
of the prcreoqnita of medical science and 
skill 

riLE'KECTUJIE (jnrrfcctura • Lat), in 
Antiquity, an appellation given to certain 
towns in Italy, w'hosc inhabitants had the 
name of Roman citizens, hut were not allow- 
ed to enpn either their own law's or nugis- ' 
trates, being governed by animal prefects > 
sent from Rome These were general l\ 1 
such places as were Biispec tod, or had in 
sonic wav or otliei inclined the displeasure : 
of the state The title of prefect ( pm*- 1 : 
fectuO was given to many officers in ancient | 
Home , 

PRA3MUNPRK (for prcrvumeri, to he i 
forewarned Lat ), in Law, a species of of- i 
fence, consisting or a contempt, of the king 
and his government It derives its name 
from the words at tho beginning of the 
writ issued preparatmv to prosecution, 
promoneri or pnvm rmm farms (you will 
cause to bo warned). Tho first statute of 
this nature was passed in tho reign of 
Edw'ard I . to restrain the encroachments 
of the Roman Catholic < I orgy ; and others 
were subsequently enacted, previous to the 
reformation, relating to the assumption of 
authority in England bv virtue of papal | 
and other foreign provisions. Hut later 
statutes under tills name nffeet very mis- 
cellaneous actH , and among them, the ie- 
fusing to take the oaths of allegiance mid 
supremacy, »Vc j 

PRJENO'MEN (pro’, before; and women • 
Lat ), that name among Hie ancient Romans < 
which, like our Christian name, stood he- . 
fore thepcMti/corfamilvname.and served to ! 1 
distinguish brothers, , from eaeli other ; , 
as Calus, Lucius, Marcus, Julius, &c. Care | 
was generally taken, in conferring the prer- , 
novien, to give that of the father to the 
eldest son, that of the grandfather to the 
second, and so on The prwvomen was not 
brought into use till long after the women, 
or family name. The word was hIso used 
to indicate a tUle prefixed to a name 

PR^STEX'TA, or Toga Pretext a (Lot , 
from prcptrxo, I border), a long white robe, 
with a broad purple border, originally ap- 
propriated to the Roman magistrates and 
some of the priests, but afterwards worn 
by children of quality— by boys till tbe sge 
of seventeen, when they assumed the Pegu 
vinhe; and by girls till they were married 1 1 
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PRJB'TOR (Lat* for prceitor, from prttro, eldest daughter, the Archduchess Marts 
I precede), a chief magistrate among the Theresa. 

Homans, Instituted for the administration PUA'IRIE (a meadow: Fr), a word used 
of justice In the city In the absence of the to deslgnato the remarkable natural mea- 
cnnsuls The office of prmtor was cstab- dows.or Plains, which are principally found 
Uslied In the year of the city .188, the con- in the Mississippi valley. North America 
suls belug at that time wholly engaged In They are classed as follows 1 The heathy 
foreign wars. The Institution w r as Intended or bushy, which have springs, and are 
also to compensate the nobility for the loss covered with small shrubs, bushes, grape 
of their exclusive right to the consulship, vines, , very common In Indiana, 1111- 
to which honour the commons had now nois, and Missouri 2 The dry or rolling , 
put in their claim, and succeeded. Hut generallj destitute of w*ater, and almost all 
this office also was thrown open to the \ egetation but grass These aie the most 
plebeians, A.n 418. Only one praetor was common and extensive* the traveller may 
! appointed until A.u S19, from which time wander for dajs in these vast and neaily 
I, there were two— one, the pnrtor urbanus, level plains, without wood or water, and see 
1 for administering justice to the citizens no object rising abo\ e the horizon In this 
!' of Home, tin* other, the purtor peregtmw, kind of prairies roam immense holds of i 
j for administering justice in pines at a blsons 3 The alluvial, or wet prairies, form I 
I. distance When Sicily and Saidiin.i weic the third and smallest division, they aie I 
[, formed into provinces, two none were* covered with a rub \ egetation, and have a j 

J created to govern them, and two more black, deep, and fi lable soil, of Inexhuusti- I 

1 when hither and farther Spain were subju- ble fertility , in a state of nature they aie 1 

gated Like the consuls, the pr.etors oh covered with tall rank glass, and In the 

i tamed their provinces by lot ruder the lalny season are frequently overflowed, or 

I empeiors, their privileges were gieatlv di- contain numerous pools, the water* of which ; 

| ininished. The praetor decreed and pi o- I pa*- uff solclv by evaporation j 

j claimed public feasts, liad the powei to PRAM, or PRAAM, a flat-bottomed boat l 

I make and repeal laws, with the approbation | or lighter, u-ed m Holland forconveving !j 
! of tin* senate and the people, and kept a < goods to or from a ship in loading or un- j| 


I 


legister of nil the freed men who were 
enfranchised at Home. In the absence of 
the consuls, he* bad a right to lead the 
armies , he* also commanded the qmrsturs, 

I who served him ns lieutenants, and were 
! (longed with part of the business of Ids 
i office lie was entitled to the puctexta, 
tin* turulo chair, and two lictors to wnlk 
! before him in Home, and six when out. of 
tlie city 

PRTHTORIA'NI, PiUKTOiiiAc Coiiortkb 
(from last ), or J'ra-tonan Guards, the empe- 
ror’s guards, who in time were increased to 
reu thousand The Pnvtorian hands owed 

I their lirst institution to 8c iplo Africanus, 
j w ho chose for liis guards a company of tbc 
! bn vest men in his army ; but in time they 

I I became very inimical to the liberties of 
! their country They were reorganized by 
I K< verus, and altogether disbanded by Dlo- 
I cktlan. Their commander was oiled the 

preetanan prefect; and as the government 
gradually changed Into a military despo- 
t sin, he became the head of the army, 
the provinces, and even superior to the 
law 

PIUETO'HIUM (snme denv.), among the 
Homans, the hall or court where the pi tutor 
administered justice. It was also the name 
of his palace. 

PRAGMAT'IC SANCTION, In the Civil 
Taw, a rescript or answer of the sovereign, 
delivered by advice of his council to some 
college, order, or body of people who con- 
sult him In relation to the affairs of their 
community. A similar answer given to an 

Individual Is called simply a rescript 

The term pragmatic sanction was applied to 
tlie ordinance of Charles VII of Prance, In 
1438, which formed tho foundation of the 
liberties of the Galilean church , also to the 
arrangement made by Charles VI., emperor 
of Germany, when, having no sons, In 1722 
he settled his hereditary dominions on his 


loading Also a kind of floating bitteiy j 
mounting sev eral e union, used In cot ei ing 1 
tlie disembarkation «l troops j 

PRATIQUE (Fr ), m Commerce, a license j 
or permission to hold intercourse and trade 1 
with tlie inhabitant 1 - of a place, after liav mg j 
performed quarantine, or upon a certilleate I 
that, the ship li is not come from an infected 
place 

PRE'AMBLE ( prfambule * Fr ; from pus- 
ambuln, 1 walk before. Lat), in Law, the 
introductory mattir to a statute, which 
contains tho lensons fur making the enact- 
ment 

PREB'END ( prtbmde Fr), tho stipend 
or maintenance a prebendary receives out 
of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
(hutch There aro sevtial prebendaries 
ittached to such churches, who reside and 
officiate in rotation Prebends are simple 
or digmtan/ . a simple prebend lias merely 
tho revenue destined for its support , but a 
prebend with dignity has alvvay s a jurisdic- 
tion nnnexed to It. 

PKKB'KNDARY (from last), an ecclest- 
astu who enjoys a prebend. The different * 
between a prebendary and a canon Is, that 
the latter obtains bis prebend in considera- 
tion of his officiating in tho church ; but 
the fnimer merely in consequence of ids 
being admitted among the clergy of tire 
cathedral, and without Ills enjoying, neces- 
sarily, anv stipend from It. 

PRKCE'DENGE ( priecedo , I go beforo : 
Lat.), by custom and courtesy, the right to 
taking place before another ; which Is de- 
termined by authority, and followed ex- 
actly on all public occasions of processions 
and tlie like. 

PIIEC'EDKNT (prcrcedeni, going before 
Lat.), In Law, a judicial decision, which 
servos as a rule for future determinations 

in similar or analogous cases. Proem- 

Die nt also frequently denotes an original 
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I authentic instrument nr writing, which 
| serves as an exemplar from which to draw 
I others. 

i PRECENTOR (prwcentor • Lot.), the chan- 
ter or master of the choir in a cathedral. 

' PRE'CEPT ( praceptum : Lat.), in Law, a 
command in writing sent by a justice of 
tho peace, Ac., for the purpose of bringing 
’ a person, record, or other matter before 
him In a general sense, a precept signifies 
anything laid down asan authoritative rule 
1 of action ; but it is applied paiticul.irl) to 
commands respecting moral conduct. 
l’REGER'RION OK TllK EQ'IJINOXES 
I (prccc-cdo, I go befoie Lat ), in Astronomv, 
a motion of flic axis of the earth, by win* h 
j Hie equinoctial points, 01 nodes, recede, 
with reference to the stars The pole, tlic 
I solstites, the equinoxes, mid all tho other 
, points of the elliptic, have a ictrognuL 
, motion, and are i ousUrit ly moving from 
, east to west, or from Aries towunls Pit.it *, 

1 A*( ; by means of which the equinoctial 
j points are carried further and fmt her back 
I among the preceding signs 01 stars, at tin 
1 rate of about 50 1" cadi v ear This retro- 
I grade motion is called the picccssmn, re - 
1 ei anion, or ret) occasion of the equinoxes 
It is taused by the i onibiiied act ion of the 
sun ami moon on the mass of matter accu- 
mulated about the earth's equator, anil 
forming the excess of the terresti nil sphe- 
roid above its prescribed sphere, and the 
motion which pi minces it may be compared 
to that of a top nude to rotate rapidly wuh 
its avis Inclined to the horizon The axis, 
in such a case, slowly revolves about a ver- 
t ical line, desci ibing a cone Any section of 
the top perpendicular to its axis will, if 
i produced to meet the hoiizon, at every In- 
1 stant intei sett it in a new line , and the line 
of intersection will revolve with a motion 
j corresponding to that of the axis of the 
| top, hut In a direction opposite to that oi 
I rotation The precession of the equinoxes 
was discovcied h\ Ilippari luis, a centun 
I and n half before the (Jhristiun ei.i, though 
{ It Is alleged thar the astronomeis of India 
had discovered It long before [See Kc^ui 

NOXKS ] 

PRECIPITATE, anything thrown out of 
a combination of which it is a constituent, 
on the addition of a substance capable of 
producing a new eombln.U ton witli the 
other constituents Tbits If lime bo added 
to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, mag- 
ncBU Is precipitated, being displaced by 
the lime which enters Into con bination 
with tho acid One metal may also be pre- 
cipitated by another At the Mint, plates 
of copper are immersed in solutions of sul- 
i phateof silver, and metallic sliver Is thrown 
down, the add combining with the copper 
to form a sulphate. At the mines of I<’rey- 
i l>urg metallic silver is obtained by agitat- 
ing chloride of sliver with si rap-iron The 
iron enters into combination with the 
chlorine and turns out the silver. When 
sulphate of antimony is fused with setup- 
iron the iron unites with the sulphur, and 
turns out the antimony. The metals alu- 
minium and magnesium are obtained by 
fusing the chlorides with metallic sodium. 
When the latter combines with the chlorine 


and turns out the aluminium or niagne i 
slum 1 1 

PREDESTINATION (irrerdestinotin, a de- I I 
termlnlng beforehand • Lat ), in Theology, | 
a term used to denote the pre-ordination of j 
men by the Supreme Being to everlasting ; 
happiness or misery One who believes in j 
this doctrine is i ailed a prcdestinanan j 
(See Calvinism ' 

PUE'DIOABLK (prirdico, T declare Lat), \ 
in Logic, a tei m which can he predicati il of 
several others There are said to he live j 
predicates genus, species, difference, pro- ] 
pi rty, and accident Notions expressed bv 
Mich term* me formed by t be faculty t< rmed I 
absli action I 

PRKDIC'AMKNT (same derm ), In Logic, 1 
•i latifion/ Si liolastic philosophers diMri- ; 
bute all the objects of our thoughts and , 
idea* into genera or chsse*, width the j 
(Reeks tall tail gorier, and the Latins predt- 
t aments 

PRED'ICATE (same da ir ), In Logic, that 
pait of a ptopositlou wlnth atllrms or do- 
mes something of the subjei t thus, in 
’snow is white, ink is not white,* whiteness 
is the predicate affiimod of snow and denied 
of ink 

PRE KMP'TTON ( jrrnnnptw • Lat ), the 
right of purt basing lit foie otheis 
PREEN, to t lean, arrange, and dress the 
feathers, as is dont by bird*, to enable them 
to glide mote easily tlnougb the air or 
water For this purpose they me furnished 
with two glands on the tump, w'liit It sc- 
t rete an oily substance in a bag, fioin 
wlntli they tlraw it with the bill, and spread 
It over the feathers 

PRE'KIX ipiitjlxns, set up In front Lat ), 
or Affix, m <D annual , a particle put to ilie 
beginning ot a word.eitliei to vary itH fori i 
or alter Its siunifh at ion 
1*R EIIEN'RI LEiprc/e-muw., grasped Lat ), 
adapted to seize or grasp Thus, we say, 
the tails of some monkeys are prehensile 
PRKHVITE, a mineral of a greenish co- 
lour, allied to the Zeolites, and originally 
dlsiovered at the (Jape of Good Hope by 
Prclin It lmslxen called short, emerald, 
clirysoprnBe, felspatli, ebrvsollte, and zeo- 
lite. It is massive or ery stall ized, but the 
form of Its crystals cannot be determined i 
in i onsequeiu e of 1 heir aggregation 
PltEJ'ITDKJK ( Fi , from purjudico, I de- i 
i ide befoieliand Lat ), a judgment neither 
founded upon, no consistent with, reason; 
the error of ignorance, weakness, or idle- 
ness. It is the enemy of all truth, know- 
ledge, and improvement, and is the blind- 
ness of Die mind, rendering its powers 
not only useless but nilsibtevous Innu- 
merable nre the prejudices we imbibs in our 
youth ; we are accustomed to believe with- 
out. reflection, and to leceive opinions from 
otliers wit bout examining the grounds by 
which they ai e supported. 

PILE!/ ATE (pnrlatvs, carried In front* 
Lot.-— distinguished), an ecclesiastic raised 
to some eminent dignity In tho church, aa 
a bishop or archbishop. The office or dig- 
nity of a prelate is called a prelacy. 

PRELIM'lNARY(prce, before ; and limen, 
the threshold : Lot.— before the commence- 
ment), in general, denotes something to lie 
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1 examined and determined before an affair 
! can bo treated effectually. The prelimtr 
1 nance of peace consist chiefly In settling the 
I ! powers of ambassadors, and points which 
1 1 may bo In dispute must be determined pro- 
i vious to the treaty Itself 

PREMIER (.the first Fr), the name 
| usually given to the prime minister of 
England 

1 PREM'TSES (pnennssus, sent in advance 
Lot ), in Logic, thellrsttwo propositions of 
a syllogism, from which the inference oi 
, conclusion is drawn Also, propositions 
antecedently pmposed or pio\ed — -Pna- 
MI8K8, in Law, lands, tenements, Ac., be.- 
foie mentioned in a lease or deed 
1 PKK'MIILM ( pi ami i um Lut >, properly, a 
I reward or ice onipenpe , but it is t liioliy 
used in a mercantile wense for the sum oi 
money given to an insurer, whether oi 
ships, houses, lues, A’C Also, the money 
p i iu l>x tpuicliasei in excess of The ptmie 
co t oi an at tide, a haie in a public com- 
pany, Am Also, tin. recompense or prize 
offciedfoi a spectllc dlscovety , or foi suc- 
1 tess ni an enterprise 

i PREMON'STRANTS, the order of regular 
j fanons or monks of Piemontre, iu the isle 
I of Prance , instil uted m 1120 
I' I’KKMOR'SEiprcmersa.s, bitten off Lot), 
j, iu lioniiy, an epithet which, when applied 
J to loots, me ins sue h as aie not tapering, hut 
I, liluiil at the end, and when applied to 
i j Im i cs, such .»s end very obtusely with uu- 
i cm j u.i 1 notches. 

PJIEI’EN'RE ipnvpeneub, weiglied before- 
hand Lut.), in Law, an epithet applied to 
actions attended with premeditation and 
forethought., whence the term malice pie 
pew 

PREPOSITION (prerposttio, from prir- 
pnno, I put befoie Lut ), In G mint mu, a 
! paitcjf speech wlucli denotes the relations 
1 between tho tilings signified by various 
woids in a sentence 

I PREROGATIVE i pifwgatif' Fi ; fiom 
intrrutjo, J ask before Lut), an exclusive 
■ >r peculiar ptivilege — 'The royal pi croga- 
'' tire is tint special pre-eminence winch u 
-overc-igu lias, iicitmily o\er all liis subjects, 

I but oxer the oi dinary coin so of tlie com- 
i mon law, in virtue of the regal dignity. 
Among Ins pit negatives are tlio right of 
ippointiug mnbassaclots, and of making 
peace end war It, is tlie prerogative of the 
, house of loids in (lie at Britain to decide 
legal Questions in appeals against decisions 
of the courts of law It is the preiogative 
of the house' of commons to determine the 
validity of all elections of their own mem- 
bers 

PREROGATIVE COURT, an ecclesiasti- 
cal court, which formeiiy ex i- ted for the 
trial of all testamentary causes, wliere the 
deceased liad left bona notabilia (5f ) witli- 
In two ditfc'rent dioe'eses. Its poweis 
have been transferre'd to the couit of mo- 
bate. 

PRERBYO'PI A (preshus, an old man , and 
fjjiH, an eye : Gr.), In Mediedno, that defect 
of vision bv which objects tliat nre near 
are seen confusedly, but those at a distance 
more distinctly. 1 1 proceeds from \arIous 
causes, but generally from too gieat flat- 
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ness in tlie crystalline humour [see Eye] ; 
and la common amongst aged persons 
PRES'BYTER (presbutcroe, tho compara- 
tive of presbus, old : Or — an elder). In the 
primitive Christian church, an elder ; one 
who lmdauthoiitv in the church, and whose 
duty was to watch over tho flock. The 
word is borrowed from the Creek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, where It usually 
signifies a ruler or governor It was a title | 
of office and dignity— not of age , and, in , 
this sense, bishops are sometimes culled i 
presbyters In the New Testament 

1’KK.SBYTE'RIANS (same dene ', a sect I 
of Piotestants so called from flieir mam- 1 
laming that ecclesiastical authority, in tlie , 

; New Testament, is vested in piebbylenea \ 
Hi it i«, In ministers and ruling t Iders Tho , 
hirk, or church of Scotland, is governed by I 
presbyteries, synods, and general a»sein- i 
blies, which constitution was Introduced 
ti mu Geneva, together with the doctrines 
of Calvin, tlie rotortnei of that country, ] 
by the celebrated John Knox. The kirk- i 
session is the lowest couit, and consists of 
t he paioclnal minister and lay elders, gene- j 
lully tothenumbei of twelve', the minister , 
bung moderator ex ojfluo The presbytery 1 
is composed of the ininisteis of hoveral i 
neighhoui mg parishes, w ah a lay elder from 1 
each Aiiiodeiatoi is chosen l>y it for half j 
c uui lie must be a clergyman Tlie ; 
s i/iwd is fount cl of the lay and clerical J 
membets of two or more piesbyterios. Tlie I 
in nerul assembly is tlit* highest ec clesiastical | j 
court. Itsdecibi ns are final It consists '1 
of representatives chosen by tlie various L 
pi tvshy terms, loyal burglei, aud universj- " 
neb The total number of members is .$8<>, 1 ' 
of wliii'h 218 are ministers Tlie assembly ,| 
c liooses a moderator annually , he is a eler- ' ! 
g\ man A ncdileman is present at its meet- 1 1 
mgs as representative of the sovereign, ! 
under the title of lord hmh commissioner ; J 
but lie tueiely opens, closes, or dissolvesits 
sittings There are S2 pi esliy teries and 16 i 
sy nods w He otland, about 750 preshy terian 
congregations In England, 4M) In Ireland, 
and npwaids of loo in our Ninth American ! 
c nlonies The pi eshyterians stand opposed 'J 

to tlie episcopalians, tin* latter preferring ‘ 
the hit lurrhy of lnshops, and to rnngrega- , 
tionahste 01 independent *, wlio hold every | 
pastor to be as a bishop or overseer of his 1 
own congregation, mdejiandent of any per- j 
son 01 body of men 1 

PKEECKI P'TION (prwsci iptio, from prm - I 
senbo, 1 write befoie • Lai ), in I.inv, a right I 
and title to a thing giounded u])on a con- 
tinued possession Prescription Innegative, 
when it rclutcB to realty or cori>oreal here- 
dituments; positive, when to incorporeal 
hereditaments It is peiaonalMlwu it. is In 
a man and his ancestors ; if it is m right of 
a piuUcuiar estate. It Is termed prescrip- 
tion In qua estate Piescription supposes 
a grant, and therefore can exist with regard 
to those tilings only -which can pass by 
giant. Uninteirupted possession for thirty, 
and. In many cases, for twenty years, gives 
tins title, and unless the title have arisen 
from some agreement, it becomes abso- 
lute In sixty years. Prescription differs 
from cu^om, wlucli is a local usage. 
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Prksoriptiok, in Medicine, the formula 
of a remedy for a disease, and the man 
ner of using it, as given by a physician. 

PRESENTATION (prersentaho , a placing 
before : Lat.), in Ecclesiastical Law, the act 
of a patron offering ills clerk to the bishop, 
to be Instituted In a benefice of his gift. 
An advowson is the right of presentation 
A patron may revoke Ills presentation be- 
fore institution, but not afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT ( preesento , I place lie- 
fore: Lat), in Law, an information made 
by the jury in a court, before a judge who 
lias jurisdiction la the matter Properly 
speaking, it is the not ice taken by the grand 
i jury, of their own knowledge, without anv 
i bill of indictment at the suit of the king, 
of anv offence, nuisance, libel, &c 

PRE8'ENTS(j)raiscMtefl literas, the writing 
under observation • Lat ), in the plural. Is 
used. In Law, for the thing then actualh 
made or spoken of— a deed of conveyance, 
a lease, or other wiitten instrument , as in 
the phrase, * Know all men bv these pir- 
govts;’ that is, by the wilting itself t p<r 
prwuifs). 

PRIiS'ENT TENSE (prersevs Lat), ill 
Grammar, the tense or form of avcrbwhUli 
expresses an action or being m the present 
time, as 4 1 am reading ,’ or something that 
exists at. all times, as 4 temperance is to be 
preferred to excess,* or which expresses 
habits or genet al truths, as plants grow, 
h\u\*ffy, dogs bark, tic 

PRESER'VE (pritiirver, to preserve Fi ), 
a small enclosed place where game is kept 

Pit EH'I PENT (prwsidrn, I sit foremost* 
Lat ), an officer appointed to preside over a 
eoi porafclon, company, or assembly of nun ; 
to keep order, manage tlielr concerns, or 
i regulate their proceedings Also an officer 
appointed or elected togo\ern a province 
or territory, or to administer tlio govern- 
ment of a nation, A vice-president i« one 
who is second In authority to the piesldent, 
and performs the duties of president when 
the latter is disabled or absent 

PRESS tpresso, I press : Lat ), a machine 
by which things are compressed. It acts 
by means of the screw*, the pressure of fluids 
[see Hydrostatic Press), &c ; and is of 
various Kinds, as a wine-press, a cheese- 
press, a printing-press, &c. 

PREBS'-GANG, a detachment of seamen, 
under the command of un officer, em- 
powered to Impress men Into the naval 
service. 

PRESSMAN, in Printing, a workman 
who manages the press and impresses the 
sheets 

PRESS' ERE (pressura, a pressing : Lat.), 
the force of one body acting on another by 
weight or by the continued application of 
power. Pressure is occasioned by weight 
or gravity, by the motion of bodies, by the 
expansion of fluids, by elasticity, <fec. The 
degree of pressure is in proportion to the 
weight of the pressing body, to the power 
applied, or to the elastic force of resisting 
bodies. 

PRESTA'TION MONEY (prccstaiio, a pay- 
i ment : Lot.), a sum of money paid yearly by 
1 archdeacons and other dignitaries to their 
bishop; also purveyance 


PREST-MONEY, called earnest-money, j 
the sum given to a soldier at the time he | 
enlists; so called because It binds the re- ! 

ceiver to be ready for service at all times I 

appointed. ! 

PRESUMPTIVE EV'IDENOE (prrnumo, 

I take for granted: Lat), in Law, that 
w*hich is derived from circumstances that 1 
necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dis- | 
tlnct from direct evidence or positive 
proof. I 

PIIETE R I M PER 'F EOT (pr<rtcrltue, past; 
and tmperfertus, unfinished Lat ), in Gram- , ! 
mar, tlio tense which expresses action &b j 
being carried on at. a past time . as legebam, \ 
1 was reading It Is called also tlio wiper- \ 
feet teic-c | 1 

PRETERITE {piatlentm, past* Lat), in 
Grammar, the ten^e which expresses an ! 
action pet feet ly past or finished, but with- 1 
out a specification of time: as scripm, I ] 
have written It Is called also the pnfect 
te.ise | 

PRKTKRl'TION (prcrtcntio, a passing 1 
over Lat ), in Rhetoric, a figure by which, . 
w bile pretending to pass over anything, w*e 
make a summary mention of it, as, 4 1 will 
not say the prince is noble, or that he is as i 
learned as he is accomplished,* <frc The i 
most artful praises are those bestowed bj 1 1 
wiij of pretention \ 

PRETERNATURAL (pra ter, more than , , 
and naturalis, natural . Lat ), an epithet for , 
those events in the physical world which ji 
are deemed extraoi dinar), hut not mlrn- < j 
cuious; in distinction from events which 1 
arc* supernal ural, which cannot be produced 1 , 
by physical laws or powers, and mu<-t there- j 
foie bo due to the direct intervention of a , 
superior Being i 

PKETKRPER'FECT (prertcr, l>ej mid , and 
perfeetus, complete . Lat), In Grammar, an 1 
epithet equivalent to picterde ; applied to ! 
the tense of veths which expresses action 1 1 
or being absolutel} past; us, scrips!, I j| 
wrote I ; 

PRR TE RPLU'PE RFECT (praster, beyond; 1 1 
plus, more ; and perfeetus, complete : Lat.), I 1 
an epithet in Grammar, designating the I 
tense of verbs which expresses action or I ! 
being past, prior to another past event or j 
time , as, senpseram, I had written. 1 

PREVARICATION (pra>vancatio , from 1 
picevaricor, I walk crookedly • Lat.), a devla- j 
lion from the plain path of truth and fair I 
dealing: a shuffling or quibbling to evade i 
the truth or the dtselo«ure of truth. 

PREVENTIVE SER'VICE, an appellation 
for the duty performed by the armed police 
officers engaged to watch the roastB, for the 
purpose of preventing smuggling and other 
illegal acts. The men thus emplojed are 
termed the coast guard. 

PRIOE-CDIl'RKNT, in Commerce, a pul>- 
lislied list or enumeration of the various 
articles of merchandise, w*itli their prlooB, 
the duties (If any) payable on them when 
imported or exported, and the drawbacks 
occasionally allowed upon tlielr exporta- 
tion. 

PRIEST ipnesier • Qcr.; from presbuteioe, 
an elder : Or ), according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the word, a person who 1 b set 
apart or consecrated to the ministry of the 
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Gospel. In lfca most general sense, tbe word 
includes all orders of the clergy duly li- 
censed according to the forms and rules of 
each respective denomination of Christians, 
but Protestants are accustomed to apply 
the word more especially to clergymen of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. In pri- 

mitive ages, the fathers of families, princes, 
and kings, were priests. In the days of 
Moses, the office of priest was restricted to 
the tribe of Levi The priesthood consisted 
of three orders, the high-prtest.tlie priests, 
and the Lovltes , and the office waB made 

heicditary in tho family of Aaron. 

Among pagans, priests were persons whose 
appropriate business was to offer sacrifices 
and perforin oilier sacred rites 

PRI'MACY ( pnmatus , from pnmus, llist 
Lot.), the chief ecclesiastic ill station or dig- 
nity The Arc hhishop of Caiitei but v is pt i- 
mate of all England. The Aichlnshop of 
York Is primate of England , word- without 
meaning, as the proi luces of tho two are 
quite disl me t. 

Pit 1 'MAS VIVE (the flist pas-ages : hat ), 
tho Medical term for the whole alimentary 
duct, including Die (esophagus, stomach, 
und intestines, with their appendages. 

Pit l 'MADE, in Commerce, a small duly 
payable to Die master and mauneis of a 
ship 

PltlMA'TEP ( pnmatus , the chief plate 
Lot ), in Zoology , the highest ordei of Mam- 
mals. It is du isihle into six families i 
Anthropmi, containing man alone; 2. (7<i- 
tarhun or Simttdai, containing Die apeB of 
the old woi Id , 3 Platprlum or Cebidie, con- 
taining all the apes ol I he old world, except 
the Marmosets; 4 Arctopithecuu, containing 
Die Marmosets, 5 heinitrnn, containing 
the Lemurs , 6 Galeopithei mi, containing 
the flying Lemur alone, a foim which al- 
most touches the bats.wlilc li some natural- 
ists also place amongst tho Primates Tlicie 
is here an extraordinary series of grada- 
tions, leading from the kings of the animal 
world down to a point which must he 
placed low amongst the vertebrates. 

PRIME MOV'KRS, the sources whence 
1 ower Is obtained ; as steam, electro-mag- 
netism, &c. 

PRIME NUM'BERS, In Ai ithmetic, those 
which cannot be divided by any whole num- 
ber greater than unity, or less than them- 
selves , thus, 5, 7, &c They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived to 
exist before those formed from them by 
multiplication, and which are said to be 
composite . Numbers are said to be prime 
to each other when they have no common 
measure except l 

PRIME VERTICAL, in Astronomy , the 
veitical circle of tho gpbeie which intei- 
sects the meridian at right augks, and 
passes through the east and west points of 
the horizon. 

PIU'MING, Dip spray with which wet 
steam is charged in tho boilers and cylin- 
ders of steam engines. Priming, among 

Painters, the first colour laid on canvas, or 
mi a building, &c. 

PRIMITIVE ( primitives , the earliest. 
Lilt), in Grammar, a root or original word 
In a ivnguage, In contradistinction from 


derivative; thus, God is a primitive, godly 
a derivative. 

PRIMOGENITURE (prtmogenitus , first- 
born : Lot.), in Law, tbe right of the first- 
born, which with us is restricted to the | 
inheritance of descendable honours, and of 
the whole of tho real estate, in the absence 
of a testamentary disposition. The justice , , 
of the latter arrangement has been often j 
contested By the ancient custom of gavel- j , 
kind, Btill preserved in Kent, primogeniture , 
is disregarded, the paternal estate being j 
equally divided among the sons [Sec Fkt- 1 
IIAIjSYBTKM ] 

PRIM' ROSE, n well-known plant, the Pri* 1 
inula verm ot botanists. 

PRINCE (FV. ; from pnneep s hat,', a 
genet al title ror sovereigns Also, a title 
( of honour, which with us is limited to the 
1 blood loyal . 

PRIN'Cl PAL ipinuipaliS, original ' Lat), 1 
in Commerce, the Mini due orient, so ( ailed . 

in opposition to nitacst Jn Law the | j 

absolute perpetratoi of amine is e tiled a ;< 
pnncipal in the first degree, a principal in 
Die second degiee is one who is present { 
aiding and abetting, distinguished 1mm 1 
accessary ! 

iUCINCIP'JA, NEWTON'S, a wm k by Sir ' 
Isaac Newton, published in 1087, the full j 
title of which is Philosophies Xatuuuis 
Pnncipia Mathcmat ira, that is, the mathe- 
mitKal principles of Natural Philosophy 
The manuscript w as presented to t he Roy al 
Society, in whose keeping it remains It 
was ordered by that body to be printed, but I 
the expense was home by Halley the astro- I 
nomer This work, the greatest in tho his- 
tory of science, is di\ idod Into thiee books, j 
The first deals with the law's ol unresisted 
motion and attraction. The m cond treats 1 
of the laws of leskted motion, hydrosiu- j 
tics, and tho motions of tluids. In the I 
third book Newton sbo wed tho application 1 
of tho results arrived at In the two pieced- j 
ing books to the system of the world, lie !| 
hoic treats of giavitation, tho motions of .j 
tho planets and their satellites round their ! i 
respective centres of gravity', the nature of I 
their oibits, the lunar phenomena, the 
tides, the motions of comets, &i 

PRINCIPLE (principutm : Lot.), in a ge- 
neral sense, t lie origin, souri e, or primordial 

Biibstnnce of anything. In Klims, that 

which is believed, and scries as a rule of 
action or the basis of a system; as, the 
principles of morality, the principles of Die 

Stoics, &c. In Science, a truth admitted 

either without proof, or considered as hav- 
ing been before proved. 

PRINTING (empremte, an impression: 

Fi ), Die art of taking impressions fiom 
wooden blocks, ty pes, or plates, upon papci, 
silk, calico, or any other substance. It is 
that very important art, by means of which 
copies of books are multiplied, and conse- 
quently knowledge ami science diffused 
among munkind It is understood to have 
been practised at least fifty years before 
the Christian era, in China; but Chinese 
piiuliug differs essentially from European, 
and the merit of rendering the art truly 
valuable to the human race belongs to him 
who first introduced moveable types. In 


l 
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their earliest essays Guttenburg, Faust, and 
Mentz all used wooden blocks, on which 
the letters wore cut In the Chinese manner . 

And from the specimens that remain. It 
appears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, and then pasted the blank 
faces of every two leaves together, to 
form but one, with print on either side 

About the year 1450, they used single i-t-mm m m-imj jvn.n, ■■■i|>ui um» 
letters of wood ; and at length, letters of Improvement was introduced into this art. 
metal This last great Invention is gene- A new era had, however, arrived, when 
rally attributed to Sclioetfer, first the ser- 1 the demands for prompt ni dilation of poll- 
vant, and afterwards the partner and son- ; tical intelligeuet required powers of print- 
In-hiw, of Faust At the invention of the ' mg newspapers beyond the reach of the 
art, the diameter employed was the old most expeditious hand presswork ; and at 
Gothic or German, and the eai best punting length the automatic printing machine 
was sue h a « omplete fac simile of the manu- struggled Into existence A meic outline 
scripts whh h it copied, tb it, at the present of the lmpiovements which have taken 
day, it often requites the aul of chemistry place biihu the commencement of the 
to determine whether a gi\«n volume is pi esent eentany would occupy many piges 
a manusci ipi or a product ion of the picss . The great triumph in the art has, however, 
particularly as the ornamental letters ami la on the introduction of i \ limlrual ma- 
tin' borders wmre filled in hv hand, after tin cluner\ The suatfcstnw oi this important 
hook was printed The Unman tvpe was change belongs to Mr W NmIioIhoii, the 
first introdmed by Sweynliein and l’.ui- able edit >r of the ‘ Philosophical Join- 
nait7, nt Home; and the ltotii b\ Aldus mil hut the ilist winking mat him s were 
The earliest complete Greek woik w'*is a erected hv Kbnig, a Saxon, who was en 
grammar of that language, pi infect at Milan gaged for several yeais in tills c oun rry in 
in 147<> Tlie Pentateuch, w hu h appeared hilnging his contilxances to perfection, 
in lisa, was the first woik printed In the and, nt length, the lcadei of the Time* was 
Hebrew character and the earliest known told, on Nov. 28ih, 1M l, that he held m his 
Poly glott Bible— Hebrew, Aialm , (’haldiiic, hand a newspaper punted l»y machinery, 
Greek, Latin— issued from the press of and by tho power o! steam. In these liu- 
Genoa in 1510 The art of printing w isflrst ■ chines the t s i»c* was made to pass under 
IhtioduceeJ into Kngland by William Caxtot., ' the cylinder, on whh li was w tapped the' 
a native of Kent, who < sUihlishedn press in • sheet of paper, the latter being held firmly , 
Westminster Abbey, some time between , In Its place I »x me ms of tapes , the ink w is 1 
147J and 1474 Before the middle' of the , placed In a cylindrical box, from which it 1 
lfith century, printing had reiched a flou- was fenced by means of a powerful screw j 
rishing condition in tins country , for it is depiessing a tightly-fitted piston; thence ! 
rei ended that, in the reigns of Henry VU I jit fell between two Iron rollers; below | 
and his successors, Knglish printeis had these wen e placed a number of other roller-, I 
become ‘so skilful as to pnnl hooks as two of which had, In addition to then 
well .is any beyond the 1 seas’ The art is rotary nioiuui, an end motion— that is, a 
not know’ll to have existed in Scotland motion in the dire ctlon of their length— for 
eai her than the yeai 15<>o and we find that the' purpose of di^ti Uniting tho Ink more 
about fifty years subsequent to that time, it uniformly , and the whole* system of rollers 
was Introduced into liciand Hut it wasnot te miniated In two, winch applied the ink to 
long before Scotland distinguished itself the types This machine pioduccd 1100 
by the extent and beauty of its typography impressions per hour, and subsequent lin- 
eal productions , xvhile Ireland can hardly provemenis raised tho number to 18oo 
he said to have advanced a step in the art The next machine, also by Kbnig, was one 
of printing books till the beginning of the that printed both Hides of the sheet, by 
lath century The wm kirien by whom the conveying it. from one cylinder to an 
art of printing is pcrfoi mod are of two other This xvns made in 1815, and printed 
kinds •— 1. Compositors, who range and diH- looo sheets on both Hides per hour In the 
pose the letters Into words, lines, pages, same year Oowper obtained a patent for 
and sheets, and, 2 Pressmen, who apply cut ving stereotype platen, lor the purposo 
the ink and take oil the' Impressions Until of fixing them on a cylinder These ma- 
a comparatively recent pel lod, the printing chines, though only adapted for stereotype 
press was formed chiefly of wood ; and for printing, first showed the best method of 
the first essential modification of it tlie ' furnishing, distributing, and applying tho 
world Is indebted to Karl Stanhope The , Ink by rollers Applegarlh and Cow per, 
Stanhope press is composed entirely of Iron; 1 bv their conjoint Ingenuity, superseded 
the table on which the types rest, and the 
platten (or surface which produces the im- 
j precision) are made perfectly level ; a beau- 
tiful combination of levers is added to gh o 
motion to the screw, causing the platten to 
, descend with increasing force, till It reaches 
i the type, when a very great power is ob- 
tained. Vnrlous other iron presses, more 
or less upon the principle of the* Stanhope/ 
with such Improvements as time and fur- 


( Kbnig’s inventions; and constructed u 
I number of machines, modified in twenty- 
five different ways, for printing books, 
bank-notes, newspapers, &c. ; their greatest 
success has been in priutlng newspapers 
In the Time s machine constructed by them, 
the form passes under four printing cylin- 
ders, which are fed with sheets of paper by 
four boys, and after the sheets are printed 
they pass into the hands of four others ; by 


j ther experience suggested, were subse- 
quently made ; among which the ingenious 
I inventions of Clymer, Ilutliven, Cogger, and 
I Oope deserve to he mentioned They were 
all, however, constructed on tho principle! 
I a reciprocating, not a continuous motion . 
I and it is a remarkable fact that from the 
! Invention of printing to the year 1798, a 
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tblB contrivance from 4000 to 6000 sheets 
| per hour are printed on ono aide. Rut the 
| machine used at present in that establish- 
ment for ordinary purposes is still more 
1 powerful It consists of eight vertical cy- 
, linden, each carry ingand printing its sheet 
of paper, and all of them printed on one 
side, by a single revolution of a central 
| drum, which carries the tjpe. One of these 
| machines prints 11,000 and another 12,000 
i per hour ; and 70,000 copies of the news- 
paper have been issued in one da\. We 
, shall conclude with a short description 
of Mltehel’s composing and distributing 
I machines, which are used in the printing 
1 works of Messrs Kpottlswoode & Co , and 
| have been found highly effective* the) 
i complete t he subservience of mechanism 
! to print mg, in all its details Attempts 
I 1 ha\e been made for some > ears past, m 
I \ arums parts of Europe, with dill’eient 
! dfcgrec s of smiths, to construct stub nia- 
clnries It is clear that no composing nia- 
i clime ian ever supti-ide the necessity of 
I 'nteliigeme in connection with meclian- 
I ism , torthe combinations of the type m 
| printing being pi.iclicully infinite [sec Pfil 
i mptvtiovs and Comiiiva'i iom>], they ran 
) novel be ]>io\ idl'd for even in the most pei- 
, fed The composing machine very much 
1 rt vomblcp a gland pianoforte; the work- 
I man occupies the position of the plajer, 

| t'ach of the ke)8 is mnrked with the letter 
j with wliicii It is m connection, and of which 
! -i mi lib lent number is contained in one 
j of a set of nearly vertical grooves which 
have been filled with the respective letters 
by tin distributing machine When the 
workman tom lies a key, the required iettci 
»li ops fiom its slide*, and, failing on one of 
a sjstem of travelling tapes which corre- 
spond In position to Llie stnngs of a piano. 
Is carried Lo another travelling tape which 
i uns along the sloping side of the machine, 
and which brings it to the end of the 
longest side, w lienee it is tilted into a long 
brass slide The latter, when full, is re- 
moved for the purpose of adjusting the 
I 'men to the lengths required l»> the width 
, <>f the intended page of the book The 
I parallel tapes just mentioned eurty the 
tv pea a wav from the vvoikman, and when 
, they arme at the oblique tape, this carries 
] them in a direction from his right towards 
I « his left hand All the t)pen, therefore, 

1 i xeept that released bj the key at Ida ex 
j tienie left, nrecariied successively in two 
directions, that they may ultimately reach 
the same point, and he tilted from it 
They must come to that point exact) v In 
the order in which the workiuau touches 
the keys, so that in fact, were all the keys 
touched at onco, all the letters thus libe- 
rated from the slides would arrive to- 
gether at the tllting-point, however differ- 
ent the distances to lie travelled over by 
them respectively. Effecting tills consti- 
tutes the real Ingenuity of the contrivance 
,, (mc * by diminishing the lengths 
p , araMel as the distance to be 
ime e iL ed OVur °? tl,e ob Hque tape increases 
I*"* ** ,J o modification of this kind can 
^ L he 8Uni8 of tho distances 
to he travelled by tho types liberated by 


the different keys, the excess, which gradu- 
ally inci eases from left to right of the work- 
man, Is compensated by an increased ve- 
locity imparted to the motion of the oblique 
tape : so that types from all parts of the 
machine takoexactly the same time to reach 
the tilting-point, and there will be exactly I 
the same interval between the arrival of 
the different types successively liberated I 
by the keys as between the points of time I 
nt which they are touched by the workman | 
The latter requires a little practice to 1 
become used to the machine, but it soon I 
enables him greatly to exieed Die hand- 
compositor in the amount of work which be 
docs, so ns soon to do without difficulty 
twue as much. Another advantage is, 
that one workman can • justify ’—that is, 
arrange the composed type In lines- while 
another works Die keys There are hut 
foiry keys including all the types, &c , 
except those which are rarely used, and 
who h, being in a case near the workman, 
can, when it is required, be easily conveyed 
by him to one of the 1 parallel tapes Tin* 
distributing machine may be worked by a 
child It consists of a round table, with 
slides radiating from the c» litre ,the letteis 
are earned round on the revolving frustum I 
of a cone, being poised on non lies whit li ( 
are placed variously in the different letters, I 
and which allow them to assume such I 
positions as will cause them, when during i 
revolution they come into contact with the I 
proper one of a series of offsets on an in- i 
dined plane benetth, to be tilted off into l 
the radiating groov os which are intended to | 
receive them respectively. Only one of the 1 
letters can be tilted off by any one of tlieoff 1 
sets, which aie passed by those letters with 1 
w hich they do not correspond ; and thus all i 
the letters are distributed successively mto 1 
their proper grooves, whence they are re- 
moved with gi oat facility to the respective* 
veitie.il grooves of the composing machine 
Tins machine distributes about gooo types i 
per he m i a vvoikman in the ordinal) way 1 
ian distribute only about 60(X) types per , 
hour The subordinate details of these . 
machines are highly ingenious and effee i 
five, but would not be understood without i 
illustrations , the general principles on 
which they act will, however, be sufficiently 
e\ uleiit from what has been ^aid. 

PKI'Olt (Lat ), the superior of a convent 
of monks , or the next m dignity to an 
abbot when there is one 
PRESAGE (jmsc, a taking; Fr\ an an- 
cient right belonging to the crown of Eng- 
land, of taking two tuns of wine from every 
ship importing twenty tuns or more*. This, 
by charter of Edward I , was changed into a 
duty of two Blullitigs for every tun imported 
by foreign merchants ; and called butleiaye, 
because paid to the king’s butler. 

l’RISCIL'LIANISTS, In Church History, 
a Christian sect, so called from their leader 
PrisciHinn, a Spaniard by birth, and bishop 
of Avila. He was put to death A n 382, for 
heresy, on the accusation of a brother bi- 
shop, whose character is stated to have 
been disreputable, and with whom, there In 
reason to liebeve. It was enough to lead a 
life of purity and austerity to fall undei 
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the accusation olPrlsclllianism, which was In DritiBh Polity, an executive body, with 
considered to be Identical with Mamchceism. whoso assistance the crown Issues procla- 
1 1 Bnt the accusation of Maniclinelsin was not matlons, which, If not contrary to law, are 
I unfrequently made at a later period, against blurting on the subject. It Is summoned 
those who merely denounced abuses and on a warning of forty-four hours, and is 
| demanded a reformation of morals. His never held without the presence of a se- 
! peculiar tenet was stated hy his enemies cretarv of state. The members of the 
; to have been, that It is lawful to make false privy-council are styled right honourable. ! 

, oaths in the support of one's cause and In- Anciently, the privy-conneil was a high 1 
i terest. court of justice , but it does not in modern j 

PRISM (prisma, from pnzo, I saw Gr.\ times interfere with judicial matters, con- 
In Geometry, a solid whose upper and lower fining Itself to the executive branch of 
bases are equal and similar figures, and government It lias, however, an appellate 
whose lateral surfaces are plane parallelo- jurisdli tion from all parts of the British 
grains. If the bases are triangular, It Ik I dominions, except (beat Britain and Ire- 
called a triangular prism ; if square, a land ; and appeals from certain courts are 

quadrangular. Sic Piusm, in Dioptrics, a intrusted to a Judina! committee of the 

triangular glass body used in experiments privy-< ounrll 
| legardlng the iiatuie of light and colours PFtIVY-REAL (same dertv ),a seal affixed, 
i ) The phenomena and uses of the prism arise by the lord-keeper of the pi Ivy seal, to in- 
j from its separating the ravs of light in their <-t r union Lm which afterwards pass tin* great 

1 passage through its substance, and t tie dm- seal. The word privy-seal is also used 

1 , trine it demonstrates is, that colours are elllptlcally for the person Intrusted with 
j original properties, inherent In light Itself the privy-seal . he is the fifth great officer j 
The sun's rays transmitted through a prism of Btite in England, and a member of the 


j to an opposite wall projet t au image tinted 
j! like a rainbow Its colours ate red, yellow, 
I ' green, blue, and violet ; and the whole 
[ { phenomenon Is explained upon the prin- 
dple that, the coloured rays which were 
, | before mixed and blended together, are 
, > now, in virtue of their difTt lent refrangi- 
, j hllities, separated by refraction, in parsing 
' thiough the pi Ism, so that each colour Is 
l placed hy itself 

I Pill V ATEE'R ( pnvalus , pertaining to an 

I I Individual - hat ), a ship of war owned and 
i 1 equipped by private poisons at their own 

! expense, hut authorised b\ the go\ eminent 
to *elze or plunder the vessels of an enemy. 
The owners of priwiteera must bind them- 
selves not to violate the stipulations of 
t unities made by their government, and 
I not to misuse their prisoners A ship fitted 
1 1 out and acting as a privateer without being 
1 licen°ed or commissioned by government, 

I ! is a pirate. It is manifestly proper that the 
j j severest restrictions on privateering should 
i 1 he enforced. The wish to amass plunder 


cabinet j 

1 PRO AND CON, i e pro and contra (Lat 1, 
for and agairiHt ; a phrase frequently oc< ui- 
i ring in common parlance. 

PRO OONFER'RO (as a tiling admitted . 
hut ), in Raw, a term applied to a defend mt j 
in < linn eery who appeal s and is aftei wards 
In contempt for not answering, in which 
case the matter contained in the bill is ! 
taken pro confcsso, that Is, as though it had ! 
been confessed l 

PltO'A, a vessel used in the South Kens 1 
with the head and Btern ex irfly alike, but 
w llli the stdeR differently foi tried , that in- I 
tended for the lee side being flat, the other | 
rounded To prevent oversetting, the proa | 
is furnished with what Is called an out- 1 
ngger, from the windward <-ide 
, PROBABILITY (jirobabilttns, hum pi a- ,, 

! babilts, capable of proof Lat ), that state * j 
'of a question which falls Bhortofnior.il , 

| certainty, but Inclines the mind to receive ! 
lit as the truth Demonstration produces 1 1 


1 1 Is the only principle bv which men in Buch I certain knowledge, and piobability opinion. ! 
' circumstances are actuated ; and hence It ' If the chance that a thing may happen is 1 
| ; would be idle to suppose that they will be , less than the chance that It maynothappen, , 


very scrupulous about abstaining from 

eXCPBBCB 

PRIVATIVE (prfvativus, denoting priva- 
tion : Lat ), In Grammar, a prefix to a word 
which changes its signification, and gives 
It a contrary sense Thus un and m, is un- 
wise,, inhuman. 

PRIVET, in Botany, a well-known shrub 
of the geuus Lxgusti urn, nut ord Olniccte. 
The evergreen pnvet is of the gcnuB Ilham- 
mis, nat ord. Rhamnacrie. 

PRIVILEGE ( pnvilegium • from prions, 
separate : and lex, a law . Lat.),ii\ Law, some 
peculiar benefit granted to certain persons 
or places, contrary to the usual course of 
the law, or beyond the advantages enjoyed 
i by other citizens. Thus the* nobles of Great 
! Britain have the privilege of being tried by 
| their peers only ; and members of parlia- 
I ment have the privilege of exemption from 
I arrest in certain cases 

FRIVY-COUN'GIL (privf, private - Fr), 


iltis said to be probable; and the methods 1 
I of obtaining the numbers which express 
J these variable chances constitute what is 

termed the science of probabilities, In 

mathematical language, probability has a 
definite signification. Suppose that seven 
balls, four black and three white, are placed 
in an urn the probability of drawing anv 
particular ball is $, and the probability of 
drawing a black Is four times as great, 
that ls,£ The probability will remaiu 
tbe same as long ns the ratio between the 
colours is unchanged; for, if there are 
seventy balls, forty black and thirty white, 
the chance of drawing a black will ho 
which is the same aa f. If the probability 
relates to simultaneous events, it is also 
easily calculated r thUB the chance of throw- 
ing two aces with two dice Tho chance of 
throwing an ace trlth one of them by itself 
is J , and with the other by itself, j ; there- 
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fore, with both together, It is J of J, that is, 
1 4 * s The same reasoning would hold with 
three or moic events. Tf the piobnblllty re- 
lates to successive event •>, the ealeulation It. 
BtinUar: thus, tlic probability of thi owing 
an ace twice successively. The probability 
of throwing It the first time is >, and the 
second time also J ; but, at both times, It 
I lb n of b tljat ' i8 » iiV course, the pro- 

I liability of throwing It neither time is 

-R of », that is, 3ft Pbobaiiility, as 

! applied to human life, is founded on tables 

I I of mortality, and set ves as the foundation 
of societies which, for ceiUin annual 

( premiums, vaned according to age, &c , 
undertake to pay eeitam sums to the ex- 
ecutors of the party whose life is insured. 

PRO'BATE (prnho, I prove Lat \ in Law, 
the olfidal pioof of the genuineness and 
validity of a will; oi tho exhibition of the 
will to Lhe proper officer, ami mu h other pi o- 
ceedings as the law prescribes as pielinn- 
nary to Its being rnmed Into effect by the 
executor. J'tobate of ,i will Is now obtained 
In the court, of probate; tho will which has 
been proved is deposited in that court, and 
a copy on parchment is made out under Its 
teal and delivered to the executors 

PllOB'LEM (problema , from proballn, I 
put forward - Gr), in Algebra, a question 
or proposition which requires something 
unknown to l>i Investigated, and the trutn 
of the result demonstrated In Geo- 

metry, a proposition in which some opeia- 
tion or construction is requued , as to 

bisect a line or an angle, Ac In Logic, 

i a proposition that appears neither abso- 
! lately ti ue nor false, and consequently may 
I be asserted either in the anirmative oi 

negifive In a general sense, a problem 

mu; l»e defined, any question Involving 
I doubt or uncertainty , and requiring some 
operation or further evldtnce for its solu- 
tion. 

PROBOS'CIS, the trunk or snout of an 
< lephant, being a prolongation of the nose 

The nial instrument of the Diptcra. 

Theoial apparatus of certain gasteropods, 
which is so long as to be capable of being 
piotrudcd to some distance fioin the body 
The mouth Is at the end 

1'ROCATARX'IS (prohoTarxis, from pro 
kataicho, I begin first: (Jr), in Medicine, 
the predisposing cause of a disease, the 
pmcaf arctic cause. 

PRO'CKEDS ( proccdo , I am derived from . 
Lat.), In Commerce, the money raised by 
tlic sale of goods 

PROCELLA'RIA (procella, a violent 
storm: Lat 1, In Ornithology, a genus of 
oceanic birds. [See Pktrkl ] 

PROC'ESS (precis; Fr. ; from processus, 
a going forwards : Lot ), In Law, the whole 
course of proceedings In any cause, civil or 
criminal, from tho original writ to the end 
of the suit. In a more limited sense, pro- 
cess denotes that by which a man is first 
called into any temporal court. Original 
process Is tho means taken to compel the 
defendant to appear In court. Mesne process 
is, strictly speaking, that which issues, at 
tho commencement of a suit or during its 
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progress, upon some collateral or Interlo- 
cutory matter. It is usually applied only 
to writs under which parties are arrested. 
Final process Is tho process of execution. 
Process, lu Anatomy, any protuber- 
ance, eminence, or projecting part of a 

bone. Process, in Chemistry, the whole 

course of an experiment or series of ope- 
rations, tending to produce something 
new. 

PllO'OHRONISM (pro, before; and chro- 
nns, the time . Gr),an error in chronology, 
when events are dated anterior to the time 
at which they happened. 1 

PROCLAMATION (proclamatio : Lat), a 
public notice or declaration of any thing in 
the name of the prince or supreme magis- 
trate To issue a proclamation is a pre- 
rogative of tho sovereign ; and It is binding 
on the subject, so far as It Is grounded on, 
and enforces, the laws of the land It Is of 
two kinds : one enforcing an actually exist- 
ing lavs, the other exercising an extra- 
ordinary but dormant power In the king 
It is held that the sovereign may, bv a 
proclamation, suspend or dispense with 
existing laws, in particular circumstance- 
— — Proclamation, a solemn declaration 
of war and peace ; and the act of notify ing 
the accession of a prince to the throne i 
Also, the public declaration used at the ! 
calling of a couit, and for various other ! 
objects I 

I’KOCON'SUL ( Lat . from pro, in-tt id 
of , and consul, a coubuI), a Roman nmgis- | 
trate sent at the close of his consulship 
(though sometimes without his having been 
consul) to govern a prov Rice, with consular 
authority. The proconsuls were appointed , 
from the body of the senate, and their 
authority expired at the end of a year, 1 
but it might be prolonged, as was done in 
the case of Cuusur In the time of the re- 
public, the proconsul held both the military 1 
command and the civil jurisdiction of his | 
province. Before the proconsul quitted j 
Rome, ho went up to the Capitol, offered i 
sacrifice, put on the robe of w ar called pa- j 
ludamentuni, and then departed from the < 
uty In pomp, preceded by Rotors with rods | 
and axes, and attended by his friends to 
some distance from Rome. His equipage, 
consisting of pavilions, horses, mules, 
clerks, secretaries, &c., was called his via - 
ticum, and was provided at the public ex 
pen sc. 

PROCTOR (contracted from procurator, 
a manager : Lat ), a person employed to 
manage another’s cause in a court of civil 
or ecclesiastical law; as in the court of 
admiralty, or In a spiritual court. His 
duty is similar to that of a solicitor or 

attorney in other courts. Also an 

officer In the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge 

PROCUM'BENT ( procumbene , bending 
down : Lot,), in Botany, trailing ; an epithet 
applied to a stem which is unable to support 
itself, and therefore lies on the ground, 
but without putting forth roots. 

PROCURATION (procuratio, literally the 
averting by a sacrifice: Lat.). In Law, a 
composition paid by an incumbent to the 
bishop or archdeacon, to commute for the 
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entertainment which was to have been Phofilb, In Architecture, the outline of a 
| given him at his visitation. — Also, the figure, building, or member , also the dmft 
Instrument by which a person is empower- of a building, representing it as if cut down 
ed to transact the affairs of another. perpendicularly fioni the roof to the 

PROCURATO'REB (managers Lai), foundation Profile, In Sculpture and 

under the Homan emperors, officers sent Painting, a head, portrait, &c„ represented 
into the provinces to regulate the public, sulowaj s, or in a Bide view On almost all 
I revenue, receive It, and dispose of it as the medals, faces are represented in profile, 
i emperor directed, fiuch an offleor was Pon- PltOF'lT AND LOSS, In Commerce, the 
\ tins Pilate in Judaea , but, since the Jews gain or loss arising from goods bought and 
i were looked upon as a rebellious people, sold; the former of width, In book-keeping, 

! besides his authority over the revenue, is placed on the creditor's side, the latter 
' he was Invested with all the power of a on the debtor’s. Ret profit is the gain made 

| proconsul, even that of life and death by selling goods at a price beyond wlint 

> PROOUitATOTtKS, in the Homan courts of they cost the seller, and beyond all costs 
' judicature, were properly such lawyers as and charge* 
assisted the plaintiff In proving, or the PHOFLP'VIA, In Medicine, morbid ex- 
, defendant In clearing himself from, the cretions of mucus from the nostrils, and 

I matter of fact alleged They are often parts connected with them Also, dysen- 

ronfoundetl with the advocates, but were teiy, with a morbid excretion ol mucus 
equivalent to our altomms from the bowels 

PRO'OYON. a star of the tlrst magnitude PROG'NATITOUB {pro, before, anal hot. 

In the constellation of the Lesser Dog, It a jaw Or I, a teim applied tosku is, stub 
is then Cam* Unions of astronomers a* those of negroes, whu li have Hie piofili 

PUOD'IK’K i pmdnco, I make* Lai ), in an of the fare inclined by reason o) the flout 
enlarged sense, is what an> countij yields part of the jaws projecting miuli hejoml 
from labour and national growth , which the forehead ; opposed to oithoiniathoas 
may serve either foi the use of the inha hi- • Draw a line on a globe,’ sajs Prof Huxlej, 
tants, or be exported to foreign countries * fioni the Cold Coast in Western Afrna to 
In a more limited sense, we speik of the the steppes of Tartarv At the southern 
pioducc of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c , and western end of that line there live the 
but, when we allude to a work either of most dolicoccphalu , prognathous, ruilj- 
unturc or art, we use the word produc- haired, dark-skinned of men, the true ne- 
tion groes. At the northern and eastern end of 

PHO'DUCT (producLus. formed by pro- the same line there live the most lnaihj 
I I on gat ion * Lat.), in Arithmetic and Alge- cephalic, orthognathous, straigbt-luiired. 

! bra, the number or quantity produced bv 3 el low-skinned of men, the Tartars and 
1 multiplying two or more quantities to- Oalmucks The two ends of this lira* are 
1 geclier, as fix 4=20, ax b=ab. 20 and ab are ethnological antipodes ’ 

1 the products required. FKOCNO'BLS (prognosis, a perceiving i 

PRODUC'TlVHLA'BOUIt, that which in- beforehand Cr), in Medicine, the method 
[ creases the number or amount of eonsuin- of foretelling the event of a disease b> par- 
able products, opposed to unproduct t vc tlcuiar symptoms. Hcnco the word pro- 
l labour. The labour of the farmer and i gnostic, a sign or symptom indicating the 
! mechanic is productive; the labour of way in which a disiuse will progress or i 
1 officers and professional men Is nnpioduc- terminate 

j tlve to tlu* state PHO'CHAMMK (programma : Or), a 

I PROKMPTO'SIR (pro, before; and cm- detailed account or advertisement of some 
i pipto, I fall ln*(7r), In Astronomv, the public performance In a university, a 1>11- 
I addition of a day every 330 jears. and an- let or notice to invite persons to nn oration. 

! other every 2400, to prevent the new moon In Classical Ant.iquitj, an edict posted 

1 happening too soon The opposite is mo- In some public place 

i tempUms, which sec PliOGllKH'BION (progress in, a going for- 

1 PROFKS'SION (profiHsto: Lot), a w*ord wards Lat), in Arithmetic, a series of 
1 which, when applied to a person’s vocation numbers Increasing or decreasing by a cer- 
1 or employment., designates an occupation tain law In an arithmetical progression, 

1 not merely mechanical We Bay, the learn- they increase or dei rease by a common dif- 
' cd professions ; the profession of a clergj - fcrence , thus, 3, 5, 7, 0, &c , where the com- 
j man, a lawyer, a physic Ian, a surgeon, a moil difference is 2 In a geometrical pro- 
lecturer, or a teacher In like manner, we gresslon they increase by a common ratio 
use the word professional when speaking of or multiplier, or decrease by a common 
literary and scientific studies, pursuits, or divisor: thus, 3, 9. 27, 81, &c., where the 
duties common ratio is 3. In any three conse- 

PROFES'SOR (Lat.), one who publicly cutlve terms of an harmonical progres- 
teaches any science or branch of learning sion, the first Is to tho third as the 
In a university or college, as a professor of difference between the first and second is 
I natural history, of mathematics, of tlico- to the difference between the second and 
j logy, Ac. In a university, some professors third. 

j are denominated from the arts they profess, PROJECTILE FORCE (projectus, thrown 

! others from the founders of the professor- to a distance . Lot ), the forre with which 
ships, or those who assigned a revenue for a cannon-ball or missile Is thrown : being 
the support of the professors. modified by tho action of gravity, It oo- 

PRO'FILE (profit : Fr.) t In general, the caslons the body to describe a curve line, 
view ol an object from one of Its sides. Tbe velocity of a musket-ball Is, on an ave* 
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rage, 1600 feet per second, and its range half j 
a mile lu velocities exceeding icon feet 
l er Becond, the resistance of tlie air is | 
greatly Increased , hence the absurdity of j 
giving balls too great an initial velocity 
To give a bullet tho velocity of 2000 feet 
per second, requires half as inut h more J 
powder as to ghe It the velocity of lfioo ; 
feet , ul, after both have moved 400 feet. ' 
the difference between the velocity of 
each is reduced to 8 feet per seiond A 
24-pound lull moving at the rate of 2000 
feet per set oinl, m< rU with a resistant i of 1 
8oo pounds I 

PROJECTILES (same dcrir), in Me- 1 
ehanlis, that hianch whnli tieats of the 
motion of bodies thrown or dm en from the 
mii fate of the e.uth bv an impelling force, 
and affected b} giavit\ and the lesistanee 
ol the .Hr JSot taking the latter Into nr 
( ount. Hit' path of a projet tile tan hebhown 
to lien pai.ibola, but, when a bud} mmi" 
witli t oiiMderable velocity, the resistance of 
the an bet omes vei} set toils Some anoma- 
lous crcumstaiu es occur in experiments 
with ai tiller}, thus, balls are fiequently 
driven to thought or ltd t, as if acted on !>} 
filateial four, and sometimes, without am 
apparent cause, the i.inge is in ui h shorter 
than at otheis, Sir 

PROJECTION (project to • Lat ), In Archi- 
tecture, tie* prominent} of columns. Art , 

hey olid the level ol the wall PltOJICTlOA 

op tjik SriiPitf, a repteseiiL.it Ion of the 
j t lrt les on the sui face of the splieic, upon a 
plane surface. There ate three principal 
kinds of projection the ktercogiaphic, the 
ortkograpliu, ami the gnomomr , nud to 
these mnv lx* added tin globular , on which 
is foumlt d the < oust ruction ol the gh bulur 
chait [Met* these terms.] 

PKOEEGOM'ENA things to be said pie- 
\lousl} <H ), introductoi } or piellminar} 
remarks or dissertations, pi ctlxed to a book 
or treatise 

PROLE P'81 8 (piolepii s, from protambano, 

I take beforehand . CVi.), a tlgure in Rhoto- 
rn , by which the speakci anticipates or 
pievcntg objections, by alluding to or an- 
swering them himself 

PROLE P'T 10 ( pioti'pltkoH , anticipating 
Or ), in Medlilne, an epithet applied to a 
1 periodical disease, whose parox> sm returns 
i a' an earl let houi eveiy time, as is fre- 
queuth the ease in agues 

PROL1 F'EROllB i proles, oftspnng; and 
fero, i beai. hat), in Botati}, prohtle. A 
piohferous item is one which puts forth 
branches only from the centre of the top, 
or which shoots out new branches fiom the 
summits of the former ones, as the pine 
and Hr. A jvohjerous umbel Is a com- 
pound one which lias the smaller umbels 
divided. 

PltOLlFlCA'TION ( jrrolcH , offspilng, and 
facto, 1 make Lat), In Botati}, the pro- 
duction of a second flower from the Bub- 
s Lance of the flrst, either from the centre 
of a simple flower, or from the side of an 
aggregate one 

PUO'LOGUK ( prologo* , from prolego, 1 
say beforehand : Or.), in Dramatic Poetry, 
*n address to the audience previous to the 
commencement of the play, delivered by 
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one of the performers It may be in either 
prose or \ei be, but is generally in tho latter; 
and it nsmill} consists of apologetic re- 
marks on the merits of the piece about to 
be lepresented. Sometimes it relates to 
the situation in which tho author or the 
actors stand to the public. 

PltOLlPSION ( prolusio , from proludo, I 
play beforehand Lot ), in Literature, a term 
foimerly applied to certain plot es or com- 
post! inns made prcviousl} toothers, 1)} way 
of pielude or exercise 

PJtOM'JBSORY NOTE (promt ssum, a pro- 
mise Lat), a writing or note of hand, 
promising the pat men t of a certain Mini at 
a < ci tat ii tune, in consideration of \aluo 
reci ived !>} the piomiser. 

PROM'ONTORYf|)ronmwfontt?» * from pro, 
in fiontof, and mans, a mountain • Lat ), 
in tit ograpliy, a high point of land or rotk, 
projecting into the sea, the extiemit} of 
w lib it is c tilt'd a headland 
PRoN \"MON (promt*, inclined down- 
wards Lat), in Anatom}, that motion of 
the radius by w iiicli the pilm of the hand 
is turned downwards, opposed to eup ma- 
tt on 

PKO'NOl T N(jm>-7mw!c?/, instead of a noun 
Lat), in Grammar, a declinable pint of 1 
speech winch, la liigused instead of a noun, j 
pi events the lepctitlon of it Pronouns 
are pt rental when they simply denote the ! 
person, as /, thou, he, Ac , pontu'*mvc, when 
the} also denote possession, as my, thtve, 
hi .s, At , ritativc, when they express a rela- 
tion to something going before, as who, 
which, vittrrogatnc, when they sene to ' 
ask a question; demonstiative, when they > 
point out things precisely, as this, that. 
They mo hIbo, and more accurately, divided 
into subitantivc, or personal , and adject tie, 
which include all the others 
PROOF ( pumur , to prove Fr ; from 
probo Lat ), in Logit .that evidence which 
coioinceb tlie mind of the certainty of a 
proposition, and produces belief Prooj , 
differs from dnnonUi atom, being derived > 
fioin personal knowledge or conclusive 
reasoning, whereas the term demonstra- 
| lion is applicable only to those truths of , 

which the cont**am is inconceivable. In | 

Punting nnd Engrin lug, a proof is a rough , 

, unpiessiou taken lor tom ctioti. I 

PROOF K 1*111 IT, a mixture of equal i 
weights of absolute alcohol and water. Tlie i 
spec giavlty of surh a mixture Is 0917, but 
the donsit} of commercial proof spirit is 
o •» so 

PROPAGANDA ( ptopago , I propagate: 
Lat ),aterm applied dm ing tlie French revo- 
lution to set let societies, whose object was 
tlie propagation of demoi ratical principles ; 
and It lias since come to signify any kind of 
institution for making prosely tes for poli- 
tical objects. The name was originally 
ghen to those institutions which were 
elected by tliepap.il court for the ex tension 
of Its own power and the Roman Catholic 
religion among those w r ho were not within 
its pale It was called the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide (Society for Propagating 
the Faith), and was founded by Gregory 
XV. in 1022. 

PROP'ER ( propre : Fr.; from propnue. 
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peculiar : Lat.), in Heraldry, ail epithet for 
any charge which is to he represented in 
coat-armour in its own tincture or natural 
colours 

PROP'ERTY (proprietor : Lat.), a particu- 
lar virtue or quality which nature has be- 
stowed on some things exclusive ot all 
others. Thu-, colour is a pi operty of light , 
extension, figure, divisibility, and Impene- 
trability are properties of bodies, Ac. 

Literary Property can be setured only 
for a . limited time; and many considei it 
unreasonable that the productions of ma- 
nual labour should rank higher in the scale 
of rights than the nobler productions of the 
intellect 

PROPH'ET ( prophitfe , from prophfnn, 1 
say beforehand • (Jr 1, In general, one who 
foretells events. Among the canonical 
books of the Old Testament are the writings 
of sixteen pi oplu ts, four of whom aie de- 
nominated the * greater prophets,’ vi/ 
Isaiah, Joremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, who 
were ho called from the length or extent of 
their writings, which exc eed those of the 
others The * lesser prophets’ me Homm, 
Joel, Amos, Ohadlali, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, H.tggai, Zechariah, 
and Malatlil Jonah, the earliett of the 
prophets, lived about 800 years nc ; and 
Malachi, the latest, about 4(K) it c 
| PROPH YL ACTIO ( prophulaktiJfos , pre- 

| cautionary; Gr), in Medicine, an epithet 
j for whatever preserves or defends against 
, disease 

i PROPITIATION (propitiatio , from jn oju- 

, | tio, I appease Lat ), in Theology , un atone- 
■ i meat or saciiflce offered to God to assuage 
, hts wrath, and render him propitious 
Among the Jews theie were both oidinary 
, and public sacrifices, offered by way of 
thanksgiving; and extraordinaiy ones, 
, offeied by particular pei sons guilty of am 

' crime, byway of piopitiation Propitia- 

I TION, a feast among the Jews, celelnated 
ou the loth of the month Tlsrl, in com- 
memoration of the divine pardon proclafm- 
; ed to their forefathers through Moses, who, 

: as God’s agent, remitted the puni-limcnt 
j due to the crime of their worshipping the 
golden calf 

1 PROPITIATORY (jiropitiatonum, a 
| means of atonement Lat), or Mercy- 
8 rat, the cover or lid of the ark of the 
i covenant, lined within and without with 
! plates of gold. It Is said to have been a 
i type of Christ. 

PRO'POJJS (Or • from pro, in fiont of, 
and polls, a city ), a tliic k odoroun substance 
having some resemblance to wax, and used 
by bees for stopping tlie holes and crevices 
in their lures, to prewut the entrance of 
cold air, Ac 

PROPORTION ( proportw Lat.), in a 
general sense, the relation of any one thing 
to another. Proportion, In Mathe- 

matics, an equality of ratios , but the term 
is sometimes improperly used for ratio. 
The arithmetical ratio between two quan- 
tities consists In their difference : thus, the 
arithmetical ratio between 6 and 4 is 6 — 4, 
or a. And four quantities constitute an 
ant metical proportion when they form 
two ratios having equal differences: thus, 


8 is to 6 as 4 is to 2, or more briefly 
8 . 6 • • 4 : 2 ; because 8 - 6 =s 4 — 2. Tlie 
geometrical ratio between two quantities 
consists in their quotient; thus, the geo- 
metrical ratio between 4 and 7 is f And 
four quantities constitute a acometncal pro- 
portion, when they form equal ratios, that 
l-., two fractions having equal quotients : 
thus, 8 4 • 6 : 3, because J = | Quan- 

tities form an harmonic proportion when, 
of three numbers, the first is to the third 
as the difference of the first, and second 
Is to the difference of the second and third ! 
Thus, 2, 3, 6, are in hannonlcal proportion ; 
for 2 Is to G as 1 is to 3 The rule of pi nportion 
enables us, when three terms of a geometri- 
cal proportion are given, to find the fourth. 

If more gives more, theproportton is said to 
be direct; If more gives less, and vice veisb, 
it Is said to be immerse— but improperly, as 
only the mode of stating Is affected by these 
circumstanc.es ‘If 5 men build 20 yaicl* 
of a wall In a week, how many yards would 
7 men build 7 ’ is an example of the direct 
rule , for, the more men, the more yards of 
the wall they will build Hut ‘If 6 men 
build a w’all In a week, bow many days 
would 9 men requite ?’ Is an example of 
t lie indirect, since, the greater the number ; 
of men, the less time they require toper 
form a coi tain work 

PltOPOSlTMON (prapnsitio, from propono, I 
I point out Lat ), in Logic, the part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative 
or positive, is attributed to a subject, as, 

‘man is mortal,’ ‘war ib dreadful.’ In 

Mathematics, a statement in terms of 
either a truth to be demonstinted, or an 
operation to be performed. It I- called a 
problem when something Is to be done , 
and a theorem when something is to lie 
proved. 

PROPRIETOR (piopra'tor, a vice-praetor: 
Lat ), a Roman magistrate, who, having 
discharged the office of pi set or at home, 
w.is sc lit into a piovmceto command tlieie 
with his foi iner praitoi iai authority. [See 
Proconsul J 

PRO liA'TA (pro rata parte. In a fixed 
pait. Lat — proportionally), in (Jonuneirc, 
a term Bornet lines used by merchants, for 
in proportion ; as, each person must reap 
the profit or sustain the loss pro rata to Ills 
Interest, that is, in proportion to his stock 

PRO RE NA'TA (Lat ), according to exi- 
gencies or circumstances a phrase com- 
monly used in medical piescrlptinns. 

PROROGATION { prorogate , from pro- 
rogo, I prolong : Lat ), a term used at the 
conclusion of a session of parliament, de- 
noting ItB continuance from one session to 
another; as an adjournment is a continua- 
tion of the session from day to day. 

PJiOSCE'NIUM (Lat : from prorkfnion: 
pro, in front of , and skfni, the scene ; Gr.), 
in the Grecian and Roman theatres, the 
stage or place before the scene, containing 
the pulpitum, into which the actors came 
from behind the scenes to perform. In 
the modern theatre, it is the frontispiece, 
or part where the drop-scene separates the 
stage from the audience, and beyond the 
orchestra. 

PROSCRIPTION (proscrivtio. from vro> 
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geribo, I publish in writing : Lai.), a punish- 
ment In use among the Romans, which had 
some analogy to our outlawry. The names 
of the proscnptt, or persons pi escribed, 
wero posted up in tablets at the forum, that 
the) might be brought to justice, a reward 
being promised to those who took them, 
and a punishment denounced against those 
who concealed them. Under the triumvi- 
rate manv of the best Roman citizens fill 
b) It Ci i cio was slain In the proscription 
agreed upon by Octavius, An ton), and! 
Lepiiliis | 

PROSECUTION (prosenitns, pursued : j 
Lot), in Law, the < omiueiicemeut and' 
carrying on of a suit in a touit of law or j 
equity ; ortho process of exhibiting formal 
chat ges against an offender before a legal . 
tribunal, and pursuing them to tinal judg- 
ment.. The person who institutes and 

i carries on a criminal suit is culled the 
pi obieutor. 

PROW'ELYTE (pro^il itos, literally one 
who has at rived at. a place 6'r ), a new 
convert to some religion, system, or part). 
Thus a pagan converted to Christianity is 
a piunlyt e, mil, although the word pri- 
manl) refers to converts to some religious 
deed, we speak familiarly of proselytes to 
philosophical theories, &e. 

PKOSENNEAHE'DKAL (pios, beside; 
ennea, nine, and hedra, a base: Or.), in 
Crystallography having nine faces, on two 
adjacent parts of a < rjfttal. 

PROS'ODY ( pioslklia * Or 1, that part of 
Grammar which treats of quantity, accent, 
i ami the laws of versillcatJon. j 

1 1 PROSONOMA'SIA (Or., from prosono- 
j mazn, I tall by name), a ilgure in Rhetoric, 
in winch allusion is made to the similarity 
of sound in several names or words. I 

PlfUSOPOLEP'SY (prosbpolipsia : from 
I piosupon, a person , and Ifpsis, a seizing . 
Oi t, a word used by some writers on ethics 
to express a premature opinion or prejudice 
against a person, formed in consequent e 
oi his external appearance j 

PKOSOPUPUC'IA (piobopnpoua * from 1 
pi i^bpon, a person , anil poieo, 1 make Or ), ( 
a jigure In Rhetoric, in which qualities or 
things Inanimate are personified and ad - 1 
ditssed, as If endowed with human form 
and sentiments 

PROSPECTUS (a view Lai ), I lie out- 
line or plan of a literary work, containing 
the general subject or design, with the ne- 
cessary particulars as to the mode of publl- 
cation. The word irrospectus lias recently 
been adopted In announcing many under- 
takings and schemes not literary. 

PRO'STYLE (prostulos • from pro, in front 
of; and stulos, a column* Or.), In Archi- 
tecture, a range of columns m the front of 
a temple 

PROTA'818 (Or., from proteino, I stretch 
out in front), in the ancient Urania, the 
first part of a comic or tragic piece, In 
which the several members of the dramatis 
persona were shown, and the BUbjoct or plot 
entered on. It is opposed to the epitasis, or 
part where the plot thickens. 

PROTEA'GELK (Proteus, in Mythology, 
reiuaikuhlc for his power of assuming dlf- 
I fereut shapes), in Bulimy, u natural order 


of exogenous shrubB and trees, natives 
chicily of the Cape of Good Hope and Aus 
tralla. The flowers are apetalous. The great 
diversity of appearance presented by th« 
genera suggested the name of the order. 
The principal genera are Leucadcndron (to 
which the Silver tree of the Cape of Good 
llopo belongs). Protea, Gremllea, Uakeo, 
It a n kst a, and Dry nndra Tb e order affo rds 
little that is useful to man. 

PROTECTOR (pretty o, I defend : Lat ), 
In English History, a title assumed at 
various times by those who seized the regal 
power, without adopting its name : first 
l>> Richard, Duke of York, in 1453 : next by 
the Duke of Somerset, in 1648 ; and then by 
Cromwell, in 1653. The last was nominal!) , 
but not really, succeeded by his sou. 

PROT'EST (protestor , I declare In public • 
Lat.), a formal and solemn declaration of 
opinion, given in writing, commonly against 
some act : as, the protest oi lords In parlia- 
ment • or the formal and recorded dissent 
of a minority against the majority of anj 

public body. Protest, in Commerce, a 

formal declaration made by a notary public 
at tiie request of the holder of a bill of ex 
change, on account of the non-pa) ment 
of it, against the drawer and others con- 
cerned , and a demand of the exchange, 
charges, damages, and Interest. It is writ- 
ten on a copy of the hill, and notice of It Is 
given to the indorser, by which he becomes 
liable for the amount with charges and 
interest There is also another kind of 
protest, winch is a writing attested by a 
justice of tho peace or consul, drawn by 
the master of a vessel, stating tho circum 
stances through which his ship lias suf 
fered, and showing that the damage was 
not occasioned by his misconduct or neg- 
lect. 

PROT'ESTANT (same denv.), a name first 
given in German j to those who adhered 
to the doctnnoof Luther, because. In 1629, 
the) piotested against a decree of the ein- 
peior Charles V. and the diet of Spires, de- 
claring that they appealed to a general coun- 
cil. Tins name was afterwards extended to 
the Calvinists, and is now common to all 
who belong to the reformed churches. The 
great principles upon which all protostants, 
however they may differ In other rcBpects, 
agiee, aro the right of privuto judgment, 
and the rejection of any infallible head of 
the church or ultimate authority In pope or 
council. Piotestnnts differ among them 
selves as to whether the Dlble alone is to 
be taken both as a rule of faith and lt.g own 
interpreter, or the opinions of the fathers 
of the first three centuries also are to be 
uppcnled to [See Reformation.] 

PROTEUS, in M) thology, a marine deity, 
whoso distinguishing cliaiacteriBtic was 
the faculty of assuming different shapes 
Henco we denominate one who easily 
changes Ills form or piinclples a Proteus 
in Zoology, a genus of amphibia. Inclu- 
ding tho Proteus anguinus , an aquatlo ani- 
mal which possesses both lungs and per- 
manent gills. Sir Humphry Davy, who saw 
I one of them in a lake in the beautiful grotto 
| of Maddalena, at Adelsburg, in Illyria, thus 
, describes it : * At llr«t you might suppose 
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it. to be a lizard, but it has the motions of a Sponges]. 4. Thulussicollida> r» Grtgarx - 1 
fish. Its head, and the lower part of Its nidtr. 6 Infubokia. All except the last , 
body, and its tail, bear a strong resent- group are destitute of distinct organs ; and, | 
blance to those of the eel ; but It has no as the Infunorta possess a mouth anddiges- , 
fins; and its curious branchial oigans are tive apparatus, and have power to move 
not like the gills of llslies ; tlioj form a rapidly, it Is not improbable that hereafter 
singular vascular (net-like) strut tuie, al- they may cease to be classed with the 
most like a ciest, round the throat, which Protozoa, of which many of the forms are 
may be removed without occasioning the of such low organic ition that they have 
death of the animal, which is likewise fur- frequently been pl.it ed in the vegetable 
nished with lungs With this double app.i- kingdom ; 

rat ut> for supplying air to the blood, it i.m PBOVERO'RE ( proveditore • Ttal.), a pur- : 
live either below or above the burfaco of veyor, or one employed to procure supplies ■ 
the water Its fore feet resemble bonds fm an armj 

but they havo only three claws or Angers, PROVENCAL, a corrupted form of Latin 
arid are loo feeble to be of use m giasping employed m Prance during the middle ages, 
or supporting the weight; the hmdei feet and inu< h used for poetical purposes There 
have only two claws or toes, and in the were two dialed s, both corruptions of the 
larger specimens me found so impel let ins Latin • the Longue d'Oil, ancient northern 
to be almost obhteiated It has small Ficnch, of which the lately discovered 
points in plnco of cjts, as If to preserve song of Eulalia, written before the tenth 
the analogy of nature it 1 h of a tlcshj lentury, is a specimen, and the Languo 
I whiteness and transpaienrj in its n.ituial d’Oe, employed in the south of France, of 
si. ile, but when exposed to light, its skin which the song of BoothiUB, usually attrl- i 
gradually bet c>nn s dark« r.and at last gains butwd to the tenth century, is the earliest | 
an olive tint, its nasal organs appear example. The river Loire was the boundary 
large , and it 1 h abundantly furnished with between these two dialects. It was tho I 
teeth, from which it may bo eotieludvd latter, or Laugucd’Oc, which was called Pro- < 
that it is an animal of prey ; yet, in its con- vemjal, and tills was Uio dialect emphned 
fined state, It has nevci been known to eat, bj tliP Troubadnui s, whilst tho Trouveres 
and it has been kept alive for many jears, used the Langue d’Oil i 

by occasional!} changing the water m which PilOV'ENUE cr PROVINCE ROSE, a , 
| it was placed.’ gardener's name for a tribe of cultivated | 

PROTIION'OTARY ( proto-notar i us , first roses, known also as cabbage roses, of 
I notary : ImU. from prOtos (Jr ,aml notanv s • which the Horn tcntijolic, which has been j 
\ Lat ), a title which had its origin in the Ey- found wild in the Cuiuasus, is the parent , 

z.mtine empire An officer in the court The moss rose is one ol the numerous 

ol king’s bench, and also m that of common varieties I 

pleas, until changes were made in these PRO VERB (provexbium . iMt), a pithy 1 
courts Apostolical rrrothonota'nca, in the sentence in common use, embodying or I 
church of Rome, are twelvo persons constl- ! applying a truth of practical value A 
tilting a college., who receive the last wills ; pi oveib has hem styled the wisdom of i 
of cardinals, are employed in the proceed- many, and the wit of one. Every countiv , 
Jugs necessary for tho canonization of lias its pi o verbs, and amongst the quaintest. , 
saints, .fee are those of Spain, of winch Rancho Punza, 

■ PROTOCOL {jrn'tos, first , and kolln, glue . made nhundaut use. In Dramatic Litem- 

(Jr), the first draft of a deed, contract, or lure, chief!) French, a short piece, in wlneli 
iiisti ument. Tho word is generally applied some provci h or pojnilnr saying is made t lie 

| to faiieli writings as arc of a diplomatic foundation of the plot Book of Pno* 

chime ter vjciuis, a canonical book of the Old Testa- j 

PROTOMARTYR (proto-mart Hr • Or,), a mont, containing a great vnucty of wise 
designation given to Stephen, tho first maxims, practical truths, and excellent 
Christian marl vr, and used also for the niles lor the conduct of all classes of men. 
first sufferer in any cause, religious or The first twenty-four chapters are attri- 
politic al buted to king Solomon , the live succeeding 

PROTOPOPE, the Imperial confessor, an chapters me a collection of several of his 
officer of the hulv directing synod, the pi oveihs, made by order of king Hezeklali ; 
supreme spiritual coin t of the Greek church and Lhc last two beat tbe names of different 
in Ru u bia [BioPopf] authors 

PROTOrtUL'PHATK, in Chemistry, the PROVINCE (piomncia ; Lat,), among the 
combi nation of sulphuric add with a pro- Romans, a country of considerable extent, 
toxide. which, beiug reduced under their dominion, 

PROTOTYPE {proto-tuj>oa • Or), an ori- was new modelled according to the pleasure 
giual or model alter which an> thing is of the conquerors, subjected to the corn- 
formed maud of annual governors sent from Rome, 

PitOTOX'IRK, m Chemistry, a substance and obliged to p..y such taxes and coutrlbu- 
comblned with oxygen in the first degree. thins as the senate thought fit to demand. 

PROTOZOA (prOtos, first ; zdon, animal . Provinces had the appellation of consular 
Or), a sub-kingdom of animals comprising or praituruvn, according as they were go- 

tho lowest forms of tbe kingdom. They are verned by consuls or praetors. Among 

all aquatic, and the majority are of minute the moderns, a country belonging to a 
size. They may be divided into six groups, kingdom or state, either by conquest or 
viz •— l. Ithxzvpoda, Including FoitAMiNt- colonization, usually situated at a dlsi anoe 
vkra. 2. Polycybtisa. 3 tSpongtadcs fsee from the kingdom or state, but more orldw 
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dependent on and subject to It. Snch are 
Canada, Novia Scotia, Ac., in reference to 

Great Britain. PiumNCH, in Geography, 

a division of a kingdom or state, compris- 
ing several cities, towns, Ac , all undpr tin* 
same government, and usually distinguish- 
ed liy the extent cither of the civil or ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction In the eccle- 

siastical division of England, there are two 
provinces, viz. those of Canterbury and 
Yoi k, under the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive archbishops 

PROVINCIALISM ( provmciahs , pertain- 
ing to a province Lat ), a mode of speech 
peculiar to a province or district remote 
from the mother country or from the me- 
tropolis 

PROVISIONAL, intended for present 
need or for a temporary occasion; ns, 
a provisional government, a provisional 
.treaty, Ac 

PIG )V PRO (it being provided* Lat.), or 
Condition, in Law, an artu le or clause In 
! a statute, deed, or writing, limiting some- 
thing that has gone before, or introducing 
l a condition. It usually begins, ‘Provided 
| that* 

PltOV'ORT (t on traded from prapomtus, 

' placed first: Lat), in a genet al sense, a 
! person who is appointed to preside over or 
Buprrlntend, as, the provost of a college 
- -- Pjiovobt, in Scotland, is equivalent to 
, our major; and the chief magistrates of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are termed Lord 
I Provost [See University] 

PHOVORT-MARSUAL of an army, an 
otlh er appointed to arrest and sccuiedeser- 
teis and oilier criminals, to execute the 
sentences of courts-martial, to hinder the 
soldiers from pilfering, to regulate weights 
and measures, Ac There is a similar officer 
in the royal navy, who has the charge of 
pi tanners taken at sen 

PIIOW (proia: Or ), in Nautical language, 
the beak or pointed cutwatei of a galley, 
Ac The upper part is usually furnished 
w itb a grated platform Also, the fore-pat t 
of a si i ip. 

PUOX'IMATE CAUSE (pronmns, the 
near* ->t • Lat ), that which immediately pi e- 
oectcs and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remote or predi^posiuij 
cause 

l'KOX'Y (contracted from procuran /— 
from piocnratio, a inking charge of • Lat ), 
one who acts as a substitute for another. 

In England, nnj member of t lie house 

of lords may commission another peel to 
vote for him ns his promt in his absence. 
Proxies cannot be used when the house is 
in committee, nor tan a pi oxy sign a pro- 
test. No peer can hold moro tlmu two 
proxies 

PRUD’IIO'MME (Fr ; from prndens homo, 
a prudent man • Lat ). Tribunals in Franco 
during the middle ages, composed of citi- 
zens aeting as arbiters of disputes, inspec- 
tors of police, Ac., were termed councils of 
prud'hommes. A court of this kind was re- 
established at Lyons in 1806. 

PltU'NING, In Horticulture, the lopping 
off the superfluous branches of trees, either 
to improve their appearance, or to cause 
them to bear better fruit. 


PRU'NUS (Lat.), In Botany, a genus of 
plantR belonging to the natural order Rosa- 
cea *, Including the plum ( Prunus domestica), 
the sloe (P. spinosa ), the cherry-laurel (P 
Lauroccrasus), and other species 

PRURPGO (Lat), In Medicine, a cuta 
neouH disease, in which there is itching, 
and an eruption of small pimples The 
term is applied to irritation caused In va 
rious pints of the body from vermin, 
worm". Ac 

PItL’S'SlAN BLUE, a pigment of a beau 
tiful blue colnui.a combination of iron and 
ejanogen Good Piussian blue is known 
by the following tests it ft els light in 
the hand, adhere? to the tongue, lias a 
dark, lively, bine ( olour, and gives a smoot h | 
deep trace, it should not effervesce with 
acids, which it Will do, if adulterated with 
chalk, not become pastv with boiling water, 
which w'ill be the case when adulterated 
yyitli starch It is obtained from organic i 
matters abounding in nitrogen, und is used I 
m calico-printing 

PRUS'SIATK, in Chemistry, a salt formed 
by the union of prussic or hjdrocj.tnlc ai id 
wllh diffeient bases Tims, t lie prnssmte 
of potash, winch is much used as a test fur 
various metals, particulaily iron 

PRUR'SIO A'CID, in Chemistry, one of , 
the deadliest poisons known It is a com- 
pound of ejanogen and hjdrogen, lienee 
also called hydiucyanu and When even ; 
moderately stiong, its fatal effects me so I 
rapid, that it is impossible* to prevent them ! 
by anj antidote. Tin smallest quantitj of 1 
the pure acid applied Lo the eje of a cat, j 
Ac , causes instantaneous death. If there , 
is the least hope of saving one who ha-, i 
swallowed it, a solution of chlorine, which I 
deeompo-.es it, should lie administered , 
also ammonia, which both c ombincs w it h it » 
ami acts as a stimulant. It is a narcotic , 
and, given with great, caution, it max be 
used as a powerful seda 1 1 ve and an ti-i t ill inf, 
espectallj in whooping-cough. It is this 
acid that gives a peculiar flavour to the 
kernels of peaches and blttei almonds and 
tlic le.ixes of the chert j laurel. 

l’RYTANE'UM ( prutaneion , from prvta- 
nis, a president Or ), In Grecian Antiquity, 
the sennte-h mse in Alliens, where the 
council of the prytancis, or committee of 
fifty, assembled, ami where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the common- 
wealth were maintained at, the public ex- > 
peuse i 

PSALM (psalm a, from psallo, I play a 
stringed instt utnent . Or ), a divine song or 
hjmu. The term is chiefly appreciated to 
the hundred and fifty Psalm s of scnptuie, a I 
canonical book of the Old Testament The 
Psalms were called bj the Jews Thehillnn 
(praises), and were divided by them into fixe 
1 cooks, ending respectively with the 40fh, 
71st, 88th, 1 05th, and last Most of them 
have a particular title, signifying cither 
the name of the author, the person who was 
to set it to music or Bing it, the Instrument 
that was to be used, or the subject Rnd oc- 
casion of it. Home have itnagiued that 
Dax id was the sole author of the Rook of 
Psalms, but the titles of many of them 
prove the contrary. Borne of the psalms 
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were apparently written by Solomon ; a few I PSIT'TAOUS (Lot.; from paiUakoa : Or. I 
belong to the reigns of the kings lmme- 1 [See I’arbot] 

dlately succeeding liim ; and several to the / PSO'AS MUS'CLK (paoai, the lo/ns : Or ), 
mournful days of the .Babylonish captivifv, I a large muscle, on the fore part and sides 1 , 
and of the return, especially those headed I of the lumbar vertefirai Its use is to bend . | 
* For the boiis of Korah,’ most of which are the thigh forwuid, and assist in turning it j I 
probably by the same author. Finally, a uutw.uds 

few belong (o the age of the Maccabees i’SYCUOJ/OCY (ptmhf, the soul; and ! 

1’SAL'TEK Y (psultfnon, a stringed In- I logos, a dim mu sc • Or ), the dnctilne of tin 1 


strument* Or.) t a musical instiument used 
by the Hebrews, the form of which is not 
Known It is supposed to have resembled 
both tin* harp and the lyre 
FSAM'MITB <ps aminos, sand* Or), iu 
Muieialogy, a species of micaceous sand- 
stone 

I PSE U DEPIQ'Jt \ PITY (parades, false , and 
' rpmraph ?, an Inscription: Or), tho assign- 
ing to an author works which he did not 
write, to secure tor them a wide circula- 
tion and an undeserved authority. It was 
e.mied by the Christ uus of the fourth and 
following centuries to a great extent; and 
hence It is extremely diflh ult to distinguish 
the spurious works of the futhers from the 
true 

PNKU'DO (pseudes, false Or), n prefix 
u«ed in the composition of many words, to 
denote false or spvnov s ; as, a pseudo- pro- 
phet, or false prophet, &e 

PSE UDOllLE P'S 1 S (ps, tides, false , and 
bltpo, I see* Or.), in Medic im, a delect of 
vision, in which specks, network, colours, 
and imaginary bodies, float or dance before 
i the eyes Distorted and double vision are 
j its most ordinary ac com pan I men ts Some- 


times it depends on nervous irntation 
j others, on organic derangement 

lVSKUDODI P'TEltA L (psei ides, false ; and 
dipteroH, having a double peristyle. Or), iu 
An hlteeturo, a building in wldih the di»- 
j t.moc from each side of the cell to the co- 
' liinins on Hie flanks is equal to fno inter- 
j columniailoiiR, the intermedute range of 
I columns being omitted 
I PSKUDOIBODO'MUM (pseud,-*, false , and 
1 tbodnmvs, built in equal courses Or), in 
Ancient Architect ure, masonry In which 
tho height, thickness, and length of the 
, courses are different 

I PHE IT '1 H)- M ETA T/L IC (p seudo-metallikos • 
Or), in Mineralogy, an epithet for a kind of 
, lustre, which is perceptible only when laid 
l towards the light 

I PSETIDOMOit Pil'OUS (psendfs, false, 

I viorphi, shape Or ), aterm applied to a min- 
| cral which owes its form to some extra- 
i neous , ause, not to crystallization 
j PSEU'DOSCOPE (pseudes, false; and 

! ehnprn, I view: Or), a name given to the 
stereoscope when employed to produce 
•conversions of relief* The pseudosrope 
consists of two reflecting prisms, placed in 
a frame with adjustments, so that, when 
applied to the eyes, each eye may separately 
see the reflected image of the projection 
which usually falls on that eye. The in- 
! strument being directed to an object, and 
adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper slae and at its usual distance, the 
distances of all other objects are Inverted, 
all nearer objects appearing more distant, 
and all more distant objects nearer : and 
It constitutes the conversion of teller. 


natuic .nid pi opci lies of the soul; or a 
tieutise upon it in a more extended sense, 
It is mental philosophy 

PSY'OIIOMANOY (psuchf, the soul ; and 
mu nteia, prophecy * Or ), a kind of diyiua- 
tlon, in which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to appear uud communicate di 
sued Information 

PTAIt'MKJAN (tarmaihan . Gael), the 
Lnyopua mutus, called also the white ( /rontf 
It is the smallest spec ies of Jhitish giouse. 
The colour of its plumage is a pale brown 
or ash, elegantly marked with dusky spots 
or niintUe bais, tho hill is black, and the 
holly and wings are white It is occasion- 
ally seen on the suminltH of mountains in 
Scotland, hut it has teamed to he an in- 
habitant of Engl md U i« abundant in tin 
northern p.uts of Scandinavia, whence a 
great number are sent to the Englibli mm- ' 

ktts 1 

PTEHOD \CTYLPS {ptrrnn, awing, and 
daktulos,n llugei Or), a genus of reptiles 
» hose remain*- hue been found in oolitic 
strain Thu w< ic flying li/ards, the hones 
of the fore legs being much elongated, and 
connected by skin with the hind legs, as 
amongst the hats 

PTEltOP'UDA ( pteron , a w ing , poda, fo< L 
Or.), a t lass of molluKca whu li li\e in the 
open sea both of the tropics and colder 
latitudes, affording food to whales and 
sea hirdb The chief churacteristu bv 
whldi tiny are separated from other rnol- 
lusea Is flit* possc«simi ( ,f a pair of Hus, one 
at each side of th** mouth or neck. Their 
shells, when present, aie glass v and trail s- 
luccnt, differing greatly in shape The 
northern UUo, the thief food of the right- 
whale, is a pteropod 

P'iOLKMA'IC SYSTEM, tho system of 
astronomy Invented by Claudius Ptole 
mams, atelelirated astronomer and mnthc- 
matiunn of PeJusium, in Egypt, who lived 
in the beginning of the Becond century of 
the Christian era It supposes that the 
eartli Is fixed In the centre of the unlveise, 
and that the Bun, moon, planets, and stars 
revolve around it, from east to west, once 
in twenty four hours This theory was re- 
ceived for ages ; astronomers having no 
notion of any other system hut that of 
whiih our sun is the centre, nor of am 
other world hut the earth on which we 
live. They imagined that all the fixed 
stars were contained iu one concave sphere, 
and that the privium mobile was circum- 
scribed by the empyreal heaven, the bliss 
ful abode of departed souls. [See Astilo- 

NOMY ] 

PTY'ALIHM (ptuahsmoa, from ptualon, 
spittle * Or.), in Medicine, an unnatural or 
copious flow of sali\a, salivation. 

"DBUS'CENCK (pubesrens, downv • Lai 1, 
ill Botany tlio hairy or downy substance 
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growing on certain vegetable productions been carefully removed from It before It 
lienee h pubescent plant. w as hermetically sealed. When held In an 

PiJB'LIUAN (jmblicanua : Lai), among j imbued position, one of tlio bulbs being i 
the Homans, a farmer of the taxes and pub- I gi.isped In the hand, the expansion of the 
lie revenues. The inferior members of this vapour which Is generated there, and after- 
class were looked upon as oppressors, and wards condensed at the other end, causes I 
were consequently regarded by the Jews j the liquid to rise and fall In the tube— to 
and other tributary nations with no small \pulmte; a snapping mdse being produced 

degree of detestation. Under the modern PIT L'VIJNATED (puhnnatus, cushion- 

term of publicans are comprised Inn-keep- shaped: Lat), an Architectural term, ex- 
| ers, hotel-kt epers, alehouse-keepers, keep- pre^ive of a swelling in any portion of an 
ns of wine vaults, Ac. ordei . as, for example, m the modern 

PU1FI.10IST (public us, pertaining to the Ionic frie/e 
state: Lat), a writer on the laws of PU'MA, the Fehs covcolor, a rapacious 
nations quadruped, called sometimes the American 

l’UlPDINfi-RTON 10, a conglomerate, con- lion. When mature It is about five feet 
si-ding of oblong ami rounded pebbles of long and of a fawn colour It ranges from 
flint, about the si/e of almonds, imbedded the forests under the equator to Tierra del 
In a hard siliceous cement The pebbles Fuego It preys oil horses, cattle, deer, 
arc usuulh black, and the cement n light and othei wild animals, usually springing 
yellowish blown. It 1 h capable of receiving upon the shoulders and pulling the head 
a very high polish, and is used in mm- back l»v one of its paws, until the \erte- 
mental works It is found chictly in Essex brae are broken After eating its illl, saj a 
PUDD'LING, a process in the m.uiufai- Darwin, the puma covers the carcass with 
ru re of iron effected by stirring the me Iti d large bushes, and lies dow n to watch it. , 
metal with an Iron rod in order to bring it This habit is often the cause of its being 
into contact with the air and fiee it from discovered, for the condors whirling in 
carbon the air every now and then descend to 

1*U KIPPER. AL FE'VEIt (pnerprrus, per- partake of the feast, and, being angrily , 
taming to ( hildbirth • Lat ), in Medicine, a driven away, rise all together on the wing. ! 
fei er attended by pel itoneal iutlaniniation. It is then known that a ‘ lion ’ is watching < 
wlndi (omes on about the third day after its prey, and men and dogs burn to the i 
delivery. It Is a dangerous disease, is (base, it is described as being very cia f t> ; 
most, common in the autumn, and seems when pursued it turns on its former track, ! 
inlectious It sometimes assumes a typhoid and then, suddenly making a spring on one 
( haracter side, w alts there until the dogs have passed 

Pi t} MIU ,an apparatus used In tliepre- bv I 

p, nation ol <l.iy,\vith a view to increase its PUM'IOIC-RTOM'l (pvwcx • Lot ), a porous , 
plasticity mid lit it, tor manufacture into volcanic product, composed chiefly of edit a 1 
lartlicnwaie, bricks, and other ai tides and alumina, with tiaces of potash, soda, ' 
PIi'IjKX (Lat ), the Ilea. [Seo Flea ] and oxide of iron It floats on water. Is | 
PUL'LEY (poultr. Fr.), one of the six hardly acted on by the acids, and may proha- i 
im ( hanical poweis, consisting of a small bly be looked on as stem froth. It Is found 1 
wheel with a grooved edge and turning on in almost all volcanic countries; and is 
an axis known to be produced especially by Etna, 

rri/MONARY or PULMON'IC (pulmo, Vesuvius, and Heda, during the eruptions 
tin \mgs: Lat ), pertaining to the* lungs, of wlncli it is thrown up in great abundance, 
ar , a pulmonary disease 1 1 Is used for polishing ivoi y, wood, marble, 

PI LRE (pulsus, a beating : Lat), a motion metals, gbi^s, Ac , as also skins and pnrch- 
ot tm blood-vessels, produced 1 >j the alt( r- tnent 

mile dilatation nml con « ruction of the PUMP [pompe. Ft ), an In dr, uilic engine 
.iricries, arising fiom the impulse given to forraising winter by exhausting the incum- 
t In* blood by the action of the heart. The bent an from a tube or pipe , In conse- 
.ivtrige rate of pulsation in a healthy in- quence of w hicii, the w ater rises in the tube 
l.mt, for the llist year, is from 120 to log by means of the pressure of the nir on tne 
strokes per minute, for the second yeai, surrounding water. There are suction - 
from 108 to 90; for the tlilid, lrom 10o to pumps, Jorctna j rumps, air^umps, Au A 
80 , from the seventh to the twelfth, about, chain-pump consists of acliain which isfm- i 
7o. Tn febrile diseases, the pulse some- nlshed w ith a sufficient number of flat pis- 
tlmes reaches to 140, and is then difficult tons at proper distances ; these, working 
to count. Its range in a healthy adult Is on two wheels, pass down through one tube 
between 60 and 80 , hut it is extremely and up thiougli another, carrying up the ; 
i iprlcious, and is modified by slight mental watei along with them. The chain-pump 
affections, indigestion, Ac, so that the is veil adapted for ships; it acts merely 
peculiarities of individuals must he c«ue- men hanu.illy, and is not liable to be choked 
lolly considered before conclusions can lie bv sand, Ac. 

dtawn from it. Oeitain modifications of PUMP'klN or POM'PION, the fruit of 

it are termed hard, soft, full, wiry, Ac plants belonging to the genus Cucurlnta , 

Pui.rk, in llotany, the seed of legumtnoub ii.it nrd Oucnrbiiacca\ which sec. 
plants, as beans, poas, Ac. PUN, a play upon words, the wit of which 

PULSE GI.A88, a tube about a quarter depends on the resemblance between the 
of an inch In diameter, and live or six inches sound and syllables of two or more w’ords, 
long, with a bulb at each end; and about which have different and even opposite 
half filled with spirit of wine, the air having meanings. [See Pauowomasia.] 
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PUNCTUATION (punctum, a point. Lat.), 
in Grammar, the discriminating use of 
certain marks adopted to distinguish the 
clauses of a period ; sometimes with refer- 
ence to the sense, and at others to the 
grammatical construction. Tims, a full 
point ( . ) closes a perfect sentence ; a colon 
( . ) divides parts of a sentence, separated 
by semicolons ; a Bemicolon (;) distinguishes 
the more important members of a sentence, 
as when one Is an inference from, qualifl ca- 
tion, illustration, or explanation of another ; 
and a comma ( , ) separates parts subordi- 
nate to the semicolon A paragraph, whn.li 
may include several periods, includes a 
branch of the subject or argument A 
question is indicated by (t) ; an exclama- 
tion by ( I ) ; and it is sometimes convenient 
to include a coJIateial circumstance in a 
parenthesis ( ) There are other marks not 
so easily defined. The ancients were sc ai cclj 
acquainted with punctuation. 

PUN OTU RAT J ON ( punctura , apileklng: 
Lot.}, in Rurgerj, a piercing of the skin, 
Ac , with needles, to relieve the painful 
diseases arising from tension, obstruction, 
Ac 

P UN'D IT, in Hindustan, a learned Brah- 
min ; one versed in the Sanscrit language, 
and in the science, laws, and religion of 
the country. The term is used ironically 
with us, to designate one who makes a 
show of learning without possessing its 
reality 

PCJ'NIC, pertaining to the Carthagininns, 
or their language ; as the Punic wars, con- 
tests carried on between the Homans and 
UarthaginlaiiB for more than three centu- 
ries, and which ended In the destruction 
of Cartilage, bo. 147 Also, a term imply- 

ing treacherous, deceitful ; as panic faith 

PUN'ISHMENT (jmnio, I punish : Lai ), 
the infliction of pain or persona) suffering, 
according to law, for crimes, intended as 
an example to deter others, and a means of 
correcting the offendei 

PUN'KAH, an nppaiatus employed in 
India to cause the air to circulate through 
tlic rooms of the houses and thereby keep 
down the temperature 

PUTA (a puppet : Lat.), in Entomology, 
the Bccond stage of an insect’s life, inter- 
mediate between the maggot or larva and 
Hie perfect insect. In the case of butter- 
flies the names of chrj salis and aurolia are 
given to tills metamorphosis. In the pupa 
sr.ite the insect is covered with a tough 
skin which more or less conceals the or- 
gans ; and it remains quite helpless, with- 
out power to move, until the time arrives 
for its next metamorphosis, when it be- 
comes tho complete insect When the 
larva 1 b about to change its form, it seeks 
out homo place of concealment, sometimes 
in tiie earth, and often about walls Some 
specieB attach themselves by a few threads 
to their hiding-place; others envelope 
themselves entirely in a cocoon of silk. 
Tho length of time for continuing in this 
mummy-llke condition varies with the spe- 
cies , hut in this country most insects pass 
the winter in the pupa form. Pupa, a ge- 
nus of small land snails; so called from 
i their resemblance to the pupa of an Insect. 


PU'PIL ( piipula , literally a dim. of pupa, | 
a puppet : Lat.), in Anatomy, the round 1 
aperture in the middle of the iris It is so I 
called because It reflects the diminished 
image of the person who looks into it. 

PUPIP'AllEB (pupa; and parto, I bring 
forth : Lat.), a term applied to insects, such 
as tho lltppobosca equina , orforest flj .which 
bring forth their young in the condition of 
a pupa or nymph. 

PUPIV'ORHS ( pupa ; and voro, T devour 
Lat.), a tribe of hymenopterous insects, 
comprehending those of which the larvm 
h\o parasitlcally in the interior of the 
larva) and pupjw of other insects. 

PURA'NAR. These are metrical oompo 
anions in Sanscrit, embracing a collection 
of legendB and traditions touching the 1 
ought and history of thp holy places of i 
India, or of the religious sects Thej were | 
intended to be read publicly to the people 
assembled at great festivals Tho exisling 
Puranas have been formed out of much 
older « onipositions, which have been lost 

PURGATION ( purgatio , from purge, T 
make clean • Lat ), the act or operation of 
clearing oneself of a crime; a mode of j 
trvlug peisons act used of any crime, which i 
was former! j in practice. i 

PUR'GAT OltY ( purgatonus, cleansing : | 
Lai ), a supposed place or state after death, 
wlieie, according to the Roman Catholics, 
the souls of tho faithful are purified from 
the sins which they carry with them out of 
tliis life, before they are admitted to a state 
of perfect PUsr. It 1 b assumed to differ 
from hell in little except that its paiiiH aie 
not eternal, and that they may be shorten- 
ed, or even terminated, by masses, indul- 
gences, Ac 

PURIFICATION (punfleatio, from pun- 
fl co, 1 make clean : Lat.), the act or opera- 
tion of i leanslng ceremonially, by renun mg 
anv pollution or defilement Purification 
1>> washing was common to the Hebrews 
and to pagans; and the Mohammedans al- 
ways use it previous to devotion. 

PU'RIM, among the Jews, the feast of 
lots, instituted to commemorate their de- 
liverance from the machinations of Ha- 
inan. 

PU'RITAN, a name formerly given to 
dissenters from the church of England, who 
professed to follow the pure w r ord of God, 
in opposition to all traditions and human 
institutions. 

PUUTiIN, in Architecture, a piece of 
timber extending from end to end of a 
building or roof, across and under tho 
principal rafters, to support them in the 
middle. 

I’ll R'PUIIA (purple: Lat.), in Medicine, 
an eruption of small purple specks and 
patches, produced by extravasation of 

blood under the cutiele In Zoology, the 

generic name of the univalve gasteropod 
will eh secretes the purple fluid that formed 
the base of the Tyrian dye 

PUR'PURM (pourpre, purple : Fr.), In He- 
raldry, one of the five colours of armorial 
bearings, compounded of gules and azure, 
bordering on violet. It is represented In 
engraving by diagonal lints from right to 
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PUR'PUUIO A'CID, in Chemistry, an acid 
produced by the action of nitric upon uric 
acid. It forms, with most bases, a deep red 
or purple compound. 

PUR'SER, in the Navy, an officer on hoard 
a man-of-war, whose principal duty is to 
keep the Bhip’s accounts ; but who takes 
charge of the provisions, and attends to 
their preservation and distribution among 
the officers and crew 

IHJR'RUJVANTipoMrsuiwmt • Fr ), in He- 
raldry, the lowest order of officers at arms 
The pursuivants are properly attendant son 
the heralds when they marshal public cere- 
monies They art a kind of probationers, 
iu the heralds’ college, and are fltj led Port- 
cullis , Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, and Rouge 
Croix 

PUS (Lot ), the white or jellowish matter 
issuing from a sore, whit h usually pret odes 
tho healing; and In sudi cases Is termed 
hi althy or good pus. Examined in a mi- 
croscope, it is found to consist of globules, 
ami a transparent colourless fluid. J ts sj»t - 
( illc gravity is greater than that of water , 
exposed to heat, it evapoiatcs to drjness, 
but does not coagulate 

PUT'CHOCk, the root of a plant that 
gi own abundantly in Simle When burned, 
it jields a thin smoke, and a grateful and 


flour, may be kept for an lndetlnite length 
of time, if they are kiln-dr led, put up In 
vessels or chambers free from damp, and 
excluded from the air. Well dried grain is 
not liable to flie depredations of insects. 
Fruits .na> he preserved in various waj s. 
Pears, apples, plums, &c., Bhould be ga- 
thered in a sound state, altogether free 
from brui Bes, and plucked in dry weather 
before they arc fully ripe. One mode of 
preservation Is to expose them in an airy 
place, to dry a little, for eight or ten daye, 
and then to I »> them In dry sawdust or 
chopped straw, spread upon shelves in a 
cool apartment, so as not to touch eai b 
other. Another method consists in sur- 
. rounding them with flue dry sand in a ves- 
j se] winch should he made air tight and kept 
in a cool place Herbs, cabbages, Ac , may 
he kept a long time in a cool cellar, pro 
vided the} are covered with dry sand 
Tuberose and other roots are preserved 
better in rii airy plac e where they mav di > 
a little without being exposed to the won- 
tor's frost. A paitial diving is given to 
various vegetable juices hj evaporating 
them to the consistence of a symp, called 
a rob; in which so much of the water is 
dissipated asto prevent, themfiom running 
into fermentation. The fruits are to he 


diffusive snuil The Chinese beat it into a ' crushed, and sijut-07ed in bags to expel the 
hue powder, which they burn as incense in | Junes; which must then be inspissated 
the temples of their gods either over the naked fire, or In a water or 

PUTREFACTION ( putrcfacAO , I make steam bath. In the air or m vacuo: Bonn' 
rotten Lot ), the spontaneous decompose times a small proportion of spices is added, 
tion of organic substances, accompanied by I to prevent niouldtness 
theovdution of foetid and noxious gases 
1 1, is a species of fermentation Animat mat- 
(er, containing more nitrogen, gives ilse 


to more offensive products than vegetable : 
unless nitrogen is present, putrefaction 
will either not take place, or it will pro- 
gi ess very slowly. Most animal substances 
generate ammonia or ammonlacal com- 
pounds. the other lesulfs of putrefaction 
Hie v arions combinations of hydrogen, par- 
ticularly carhuretted li}drogcn, along with 
complicated and dangerous compounds, in 
some of which sulphur and phosphorus are 
i lesent ; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine. 
Tho product low of putrefaction requires a 
number of conditions . it cannot take place 
without a certain temperature, and lienee 
does not occur below the freezing point , it 
requires moisture, and hence is prevented 
by substances that absorb or remove wafer, 
which explains the efficacy of salt, sugar. 


j PUTTY ipntfe Fr), a kind of cement, 

! made of whiting and linseed-oil ground \ 
together into a paste, win eh is used b} gla- 
ziers in fastening the panes of glass, and 

1>} painters in stopping crevices Also, a 

tine cement, made of hum only, used by J 
pl ns terms, it differs from fine stuff iu con- 
taining no li dr. 

PUZZOLA'NO, a v ol< mile rock, yielding 
an excellent cement, which resists niois 
tore it is found at Puszuoh, near Nnph >, 


PYC'NITE (puh.no*, compact • Or ), in 
Miiieralog} , the •sdiorlous topaz * it usually 
appears In long irregular prisms or cylin- 
der, longitudinally striated, and united m 
bundles 

PYC'NOSTYLE (puknostulos : from pub- 
vos, close; and stuloa, u column. Or), in 
Ancient Aroluteiture, a species of building 
in which the columns stand very close to 
each other, only one diameter and a half of 


alcohol, &c ; it is prevented also by those— i the column being allowed to each interoo- 
such as the tanning principle— which form lumniatioii 

new combinations with the organic matter* | Pl'G'MY (pugmaios, from pugmi , a mea- 
it requires access of oxygen, and.theieforc, i sure of length— the distance from the elbow 
exclusion of the air prevents it. Vitality to the knuckles, about 13i inches : Or ), an 
hinders putrefaction : as soon as the body j appellation given by the ancients toafahu- 
or a part of it dies, mortification , that is, I lous race of beings, said by some authors 
putrefaction, sets in. The ancient Eg\ is I to have lived in India, by others in Etliio- 
tians seem to have been well acquainted J pin, &c., and to have waged perpetual war 


with many of the means required to pre- 
vent putrefaction, as is proved hj their 
mummies remaining perfect for so many 

hundred years. Antiseptic processes In 

curing provisions, the ordinary means em- 
ployed are, drying, Bmoklng, salting, and 


with tho cranes, 1>\ whom they weio ulti- 
mat ely destroyed The fable, no doubt, had 
its origin in the stunted growth of parti- 
cular races, on account of a severe climate 
or great privations The term pygmy is now 
restricted to a species of ape, the Simla 


pickling. Grain of all kinds, as well as I Ttoglodytea, and to a dwarf 
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PYLO'RUS ( pulOros , from puli, an en- 
trance ; and ouro$, a guard: Or.), in Ana- 
tomy, the right or lower orifice of the sto- 
mach, which is connected with, and, as It 
were, guards the entrance into the intes- 
tines. 

PY'ItACIDS (pur, fire: Or), acids, gene- 
rated by that process of decomposition 
which peroral vegetable acids undergo 
when subjected to the action of heat 
Thus, gallic acid, in such circumstances, 
yields pyrogalllc acid; tartaric acid, pyro- 
tartanc acid , <fcc. 

PYRAT/LOLITE (pur, fire; alios, an- 
other; and lithos, a stone: Or.), a mineral 
which undergoes various changes of colour 
when heated It is greenish, and occurs 
both massive and in crystals. 

PYlt'AMID ( puramis Or.), a solid body 
standing on a triangular, square, or poly- 
gonal base, and terminating at the top in a 
point termed the apex Its lateral surface 
consists of three or more plane triangles 
The Pyramids of Egypt are noble monu- 
ments of Egyptian giandcur. They are 
forty in number, and are situated neat 
Memphis The largest is 480 feet In height, 
that Is, 4.1 feet higher than St Peter’s at 
Jtome, and 136 feet higher that St Paul’s 
in London. It covers more than thirteen 
acres, and. If solid, would contain more 
than three million cubic yards of stone, 
tli.it is, six times as much as what is con- 
tained in Plj mouth breakwater Accord- 
ing to the information given h\ the priests 
to Herodotus, loo.ooo men were twenty 
years constructing it. 

PYRAM'IDOID (puramis, a pyramid ; and 
cc do*, form: Or.), In Geometry, a solid 
tlgure, formed by the rotation of a semi- 
parabola about one of its ordinates It is 
called also a parabolic spindle 

PYIt'ISNITR, a mineral of a greyish-black 
colour, found in the Pyrenees, and consi- 
dered ns a variety of garnet. 

PY11I5TOI/OGY (puretos, a fever, and 
logos, a discourse : (Jr.), the doctrine of fe- 
vers, or a treatise on their natuie, effects, 
&c. 

PYRITER (puriles, from pur, flro : Or.), 
in Mineralogy, sulpliurets of copper and 
Iron. Copper pyrites is the principal ore of 
copper, and iron pyrites Is a most abundant 
ore of iron; It is of a brass-yellow colour. 
Iron pyrites, exposed to the air, particular- 
ly when heated, absorbs oxygen, mid yields 
sulphate of iron or green vitriol . These 
minerals have obtained their name either 
from Igniting spontaneously, or because 
they are sufficiently bard to strike fire 4 with 
Bteel. They occur massive, disseminated, 
and frequently crystallized. 

PY It( KAOET'l C SPPRIT, in Chemistry, 
a liquid obtainevl by subjecting to dry dis- 
tillation the acetates of copper, lead, al- 
kalis, and earths. It is very combustible, 
and burns with a brilliant tlanic, without 
smoke. It Is used for dissolving the gum- 
resms with which the bodies of bats are 
stiffened, and is now called acetone, which 

FYTtOLTG'NEOTTS A'CIT), in Chemistry, 
an acid obtained from beech and other 
woods by destructive distillation. It is a 


liquid of the colour of white wine, of a 
strongly acid and slightly astringent taste. 
It 1 b an antiseptic, and serves instead of 
wood smoke, of whieli it is the most active 
constituent, for preserving animal sub- 
stances It is an impure acetic acid, or 
vineg ir 

PYROL'OGY (pur, fire ; and logos, a dis- 
course • Or), the natural history of heat; 
or a treatise on that subject. 

PYKOM'ALATE. in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of j>yromalic acid and a salifiable 
base. 

PYROMAT/TC A'CII), in Chemistry, a 
substance obtained from the distillation of 
malic acid. 

PYROM'ETER (pvr, fire; and metron, a 
measure Or), an instrument for measur- 
ing high temper attires, or degrees of heat 
above those Indicated by the tncrcugnl 
thermometer 'Wedgewood’s pyrometer 
consists of porcelain, and is founded on 
the principle that clay j^rogressively con- 
tracts in Its dimensions in proportion as 
it is exposed to higher degrees of heat 
Hut its indications cannot he depended on, 
since they are due not only to the tempera- 
ture to be tested, but to that at which the 
poi retain was originally baked If made at 
a \<r> high temperature, all the water will 
he driven off, and it will contract no fur- 
ther, whatever the heat to which it may 
i>e subsequently exposed Other kinds of 
pyrometers hn\e been used, bill one of un- 
questionable excellence has not yet been 
invented 

PVltOTIlANE (pur, fire; and phawo, I 
make to appear Or), a miueiut which, in 
its natural state, is opaque, but by means 
of heat is rendered transparent 
PYRORTHITE (pur, fire. Or.; and nr- 
thite), a scarce mineral, resembling orthite 
in appearanco; but Is very different Jn re- 
ality, for it burns in the flame of the blow- 
pipe like < hare oal, whereas orthite melts. 

PY'ROSCOPE (pur, fire; and skopeo, I 
examine : Or ), an Instrument for measuring 
the Intensity of heat radiating from a fire. 

PY HO'SIB (purOsis, from puroU, I burn: 
Or.), a disease of the stomach, which causes 
a burning sensation, and the throwing up 
of a quantity of saline or sour fluid. It 
is a variety Of heartburn, and Is termed also 
woterbrash, and blackwuter 
PYROS'MALITE (pur, flro; osmt, an 
odour , and lithos, a stone : Gi 1, a Swedish 
mineral of a brown or gi eenish colour, oc- 
curring in six-sided prisms, of a lamellar 
Btiucture. Itisanativesubchlorideof Iron ; 
and, when heated, exhales the odour of 
chlorine. 

PY ROSO'M A (pur. Arc ; and soma, a body • 
Or ), the generic mum* of certain compound 
ascuhans, animals allied to tho moilusca. 
These ascidians form a hollow cylinder 10 
to 12 Inches long, w hlch Is only met with in 
fclie open ocean. The Pyrosoma Is remark- 
able for the brilliant light which it emits. 

PY'ROTARTARI (3 ACID, in Chemistry, 
is formed by subjecting crystallized tar- 
taric acid to destructive distillation, or of 
cream of tartRr. Its salts are termed pyro- 
tnrtrates. 

PY'llOTECHNY, or PYROTECH'N T03 
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(pnr, fire ; and technf, an art : pur, fire ; and 
techmtcos, artistic: Or.), the art of con- 
structing fireworks intended to he let off 
on the ground, in the air, or under water. 
The materials principally employed consist 
of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, with the 
addition of substances to produce colour, 
&c. Iron filings give bright red and white 
sparks. Copper filings impart a greenish 
tint to the flame: zinc, a fine blue; sul- 
phuret of antimony, a less greenish blue, 
and much smoke , amber, colophony, or 
common salt, a yellow. Lamp-black, with 
gunpowder, gives a red, but with nitre in 
e\ceH9, a pink colour, and is used also to 
produce golden showers. Yellow sand, or 
glistening mica, communicate to fireworks 
a golden radiation ; verdigris, sulphate of 
( upper, and sal ammoniac, each a shade of 
' green. Camphor gives a very white flame, 

I and an aromatic odour. Rome other sub- 
I stances are used to mask a bad smell Lyco- 
podium sccdgivesarose-colourand splendid 
' flame ; it is UBed In theatres to represent 
lightning, &c 

PY'ROXKNE, In Mineralogy, augite. Ac- 
cording to some mineralogists, It is a gene- 
ral tenn under which augite, diallage, and 
hypersthene rank as varieties of the same 
species 

PYItOXYL'IC RPIR'IT (pur, fire; and 
xu Inn, wood: Or.), one of the products of 
t lie destructive distillation of wood. It is 
inflammable, burning with a blue flame, and 
may be used instead of ahohol in lamps, 
being often sold for the purpose, under the 
name of wood naphtha. When rectified, 
its spec grav. is 0 804, it boils at 150 >. 
.Wee Mkthyl] 

PYRRIlO'NIANR, or PYRR'HONTRTR, a 
sect of ancient philosophers, so called from 
Pyrrho, a native of Elis, In Peloponnesus, 
i who flourished about 3oo years no Their 
I opinions arc known only through their 
l enemies, and they are said to have been so 
I sceptical as not to put even so much confi- 
dence in the senses as was necessary for the 


j 
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Q 

Q (queue, a tail • Fr —because It is an O 
with a tail), the BOventccnth letter of the 
English alphabet. Is not to he found either 
in the Creek, old Latin, or Raxon alphabets ; 

Is never sounded alone, hut In conjunction 
with tt, and never ends any English word. 
For qu in English, the Dutch uso kw, the 
Hermans qu, and the flwedes and the Danes 
qv. It appears, In short, that q is precisely 
/•", with this difference In use, that q Is al- 
ways followed by « In English, and k is not. 
The Romans used It for an abbrevation for 
Quintus, que, &c. Thus 8. P Q. R. senaius 
popnlusque Jtomanus (the senate and Roman 
people). And, as a numeral, for 500 ; but, 
with a daBh over it, for 600,000. With us, 

Q is used as an abbreviation for question ; 
also for quantity, or quantum , as q. pL, 


I preservation of life. But this is refuted by 
their founder having lived to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to l>e always in 
search of truth without ever acknowledging 
that they had found it ; hence the art of 
disputing upon all things, without ever 
going further than suspending our judg- j 
ment, is called pyrrhoniem I 

PYT1I AGORE'AN R, a sect of ancient phi- 
losophers, so called from being the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras of Samos, who lived 
In the 6tli or 7th century bo [Ree Pm- j 
i.oKorHY ] — J’ythngouan system, the sy«- j 
tern of astronomy taught by Pythagoras, 
which was founded on the hypothesis that 
the sun was a sphere situated in a centre, 
round which the planets revolved This 
is now called the Oopernican system, be- 
cause It was revived by Copernicus. [See 
Astiionomy ] 

PVTII'IA, or'PYTH'ON ESS, In Antiquity, 
the priestess of Apollo, who delivered ora- 
cular answers at Delphi In Greece. 

PYTH'IAN GAMES, games celebrated In 
the neighbourhood of Delphi, at flrBt every 
eighth, but afterwaids at the end of every 
fourth year, In honour of Apollo, as the 
conqueror of the Python; which, according 
to the mythological history, waB a dreadful 
dragon that sprang from the mud left by 
the flood of Deucalion. The conto&tB were 
the same as those at Olympia 
PYTHON (puthiYn, the serpent Bald to 
have been slain by Apollo : Or.), a genus of 
large noil-venomous snakes In which the 
hinder pair of limbs are developed under 
the skin, but not visible externally except 
that a terminal spur or nail projects at earh 
side of the vent. One species grows to the 
length of 30 feet, and Is capable of killing a 
buffalo. The Pythons are natives of the 
old world, and are allied to the boas of the 
new. 

PYX (puris, a box, especially of box- 
wood • Or ), tbe box In which the conse- 
crated wafer is kept by Roman Catholic 
priests. 


quantum placet (ns much you please), 
and q s , quantum svfflcit (as much as Is ne- 
cessary). Among mathematicians, Q E D. 
stands for quod erat demonstrandum (that 
which was to be demonstrated), and Q.E.F , 
quod erat faciendum (that which was to be 
done). 

QUADRAGES'IMA (quadragesimus, the 
fortieth : Lai..), Lent ; so called because it 
consists of forty days. 

QUAD'RANGLK (quadrangulum : from 
quatuor, four ; and angulus, an angle : Lat ), 
in Geometry, a figure consisting of four 
sides and four angles.— In Architecture, 
nny range of houses or buildings with four 
sides In the form of a square. 

QUAD'RANS (Lat), the fourth of a Ro- 
man As, or three ounces, when the as was 
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Its full weight A farthing or fourth part except by the geometrical construction of a 

of a penny. Before the reign of Edward I. straight line equal to a circle of a given 
the smallest coin was a sterling or penny, radius. The fraction ia* glvcB a close ap- 
marked with a cross, by means of which it proximation to the side of a square equal 
might be cut into halves and quarters But, m area to a circle of which the diameter 1 b 
i to avoid the frauds of unequal cuttings, unity Only those who have an imperfect 
that king coined halfpence and farthings in knowledge of geometry, at the present 
I distinct round pieces. time, even attempt the quadiature of the 

QUAD'RANT ( quadrans , a fourth part: circle; just as those only who have an 1m- 
j Lat ), in Geometry, an arc of a circle, con- perfect knowledge of mechanics endeavour 
taining its fourth part, or ninety degrees ; to lind the perpetual motion 
, also, the space or area included between QUADKIDEO'IMAL (quatuor, four: and 
j this arc and two radii drawn from the decern, ten: Lat), m Crystallography, an 

centre to each extremity. Quadrant, in epithet for a crystal w hose prism has four 

Astronomy and Navigation, an instrument frees aud two summits, containing to- 
! for taking the altitudes of the sun and gether ten faces 

stars ; as also for taking angles in survey- QUADRIDEN'TATE (quatuor, four ; and 
lug heights, distances, &c Quadrants are dene, a tooth : Lat ), in Botany, an epithet 
of different forms, hut tho most common Is denoting that there are four teeth on the 
Hadley's, which consists of an octant, or edge 

the eighth part of a cucle, an index, a QUAD'RIFID (quadn-fidue, split Into 
speculum, two horizontal glasses, two four parts : Lat.), in Botany, an epithet de- 
screens, and two sight-vanes Though its signaling anything cut Into four segments 
arc is only 45°, it measures angles of 90 r >, QUADRI'GA (Lat from quatuor , four , 
being constructed on the principle that and jugum, ayoke), In Antiquity, a car or 
* when a ray of light is twice reflected, the chariot drawn by four horses. On the re- 
angle made by its first and last directions verses of medals, we frequently see the 
Ih double that made by the mirrors ’ [See emperor, or Victory, in a quadriga, holding 

Octant.J There is also the gunner's the reins of the horses, whence these coins 

quadrant, used for elevating and pointing are, among numiBmatologlstB, called v u m- 

cannon, mortars, &c Quadrant of mi quadngati and victonati. 

ALTITUDE, a Blip of brass, in length equal QUADRIJU'GOUS (quatuor, four; and 
to a quadrant, graduated and attached to jugum, a pair*: Lat.), In Botany, an opitliet 
the artificial globe. It serves as a scale in for a pinnate leaf wit li four pairs of leaflets 
measuring altitudes, azimuths, &c. QUADRILATERAL ( quadnlaterue , four- 

QUADRAN'TAL TRI'ANGLE ( qnadran - sided : Lat.), in Geometry, an epithet for 
tails, containing the fourth part : Lat.), in a figure whose perimeter consists of four 
Trigonometry, a spherical triangle, having right lines, maklngfour angles ; it is called 
for one of itH sides an arc of 90°. also quadrangular. Quadiilateral figures are 

QUAD'RATE or QUAR'TILE (quadrans, either a parallelogram, trapezium, rect- 
a fourth part ; quartus, the fourth • Lat ), angle, square, rhombus, or rhomboid, 
in Astrology, an aspect of the heavenly QUADRILLE (Fr. ; from quadra, a 
bodies, in which they are distant from each square: Lat.), a graceful kind of dance, 
other ninety degrees, or tho quarter of a consisting of parties of four. AlBo.agame 
circle. of tards played by four persons with forty 

QUADRATIC EQUATIONS (quadratue, cards, the four tenB, nines, and eights 
squarod : Lot.), in Algebra, those in which being discarded. 

the unknown quantity is found In the QUAD'KILOBATE (quatuor, four : Lat ; 
square or second power If it Is found only ami lobos, a lobe : Qr ), in Botany, an epithet 
in the second power, the quadratic is mm- for a leaf having four lobes, or divided to 
pie or pure: if found both in the first and the middle into four distinct parts with 
second powers, it is complete or adfected . eonvex margins. 

x- = a, is a pure quadratic ; x* + x = b, is a QUADRILOO'ULAR ( quatuor , four ; and 
complete quadratic. loculus, a compartment: Lai.), in Botany, 

QUAD'RATKIX ( quadro , I make square . having four cells, as a quadnlocular peri- 
Lat ), in Geometry, a mechanical line by carp. 

means of which we can find right lines equal QUADRINO'MIAL (quatuor, four; and 
to the circumference of circles, or other nomen, a name: Lat.), in Algebra, a root 
curves, and their several parts. which consists of four terms or parts. 

QUADRATURE (puadratura, from qua- QUADRIPH'YLLOIJR (quatuor, four; 
dro, I make square : Lat ), in Astronomy, Lat ; and phullon, a leaf : Qr.), in Botany, 
the position of the moon, when she is 90 IJ having four leaves 

from the sun, or at one of the two points QU ADRlltE'MlS or QUAD'RIREMK 
of tier orbit, which arc equidistant from (quadrvremie: Lai.), a species of the navis 

conjunction and opposition. In Gcome- longa, or Bhip of war, used by the Romans 

try, the finding of a square equal in area and also by the Greeks ; being agalley with 
to that of a curve. The quadrature of the four benches or banks of rowers. 
circle is a very ancient and celebrated QUADROON', tlic name given by the 
problem. As the area of a circle is equal South Americans to the offspring of a 
to the product of the ladius and half the mulatto woman by a white man 
circumference, it depends on the ratio of QUAD'RUMANA (quadrumanus, four- 
ths diameter to the periphery. And ub this handed : Lai.), an order of mammals estab- 
ratio and Its square are irrational numbers, llshedby Cuvier for the reception of the 
the quadrature of the circle is not possiblo, apes, baboons, monkeys, and lemurs, ani- 
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mala whose hind limits are better suited for 
prehension than walking, the first toe 
being opposable to the others as the thumb 
is to the fingers They are vegetable feed- 
ers, and chiefly dwell on treos, some of 
them being aided In their progress from 
branch to branch by their prehensile tails. 
They arc natives of warm climates. Rome 
species approach man In their structure. 
[See Primates, Ape, Baboon, Monkey.] 
As to the geographical distribution of the 
qua drum ana., it is remarkable that Austra- 
lia and New Guinea do not contain a single 
species, whilst In Madagascar only the 
lemurs, the mORt lowly organized of all, are 
to he found The gibbons are confined to 
south-eastern Asia, and the dog-fared ba- 
boons to Africa. In Aincricaevcry monkey 
lias three premolar teeth (false molars), 
whilst In the rest of the world not a single 
monkey lias more than two. Only one 
sjiecies lias established itself in Europe, ami 
that is the North African Jnrniua sylvanu •*, 
which has found a home on the rock of 
Gibraltar 

QUAD'ltUPED ( quadruped , fourfoofced : 
Lot), any animal having four feet, as a 
horse, a lion, a dog, ire 

QTJAD'RUPLK ( quadrvplu «, fourfold: 
Lat.'), an epithet for whatever Is fourfold, 
or foui Mines any given quantity. 

QU^E'ltE (endeavour to obtain Informa- 
tion . Lat ), a term expressive of doubt, and 
calling for further Inquiry 

QUASS'Tuit (Lat., from queero, 1 search 
for), an officer among the UoiuatiH originally 
found In two departments la one, the 
quainter performed, to some extent, the 
duties of a public prosecutor, in tbe other, 
he had charge of the revenues The quccstor- 
hlnp was the first office any person could fill 
in the commonwealth 

QUAG 'Ml RE (i.e. quakemlre), soft wet 
land, the surface of which Is firm enough to 
hear a person, but which shakes or yields 
under the feet 

QUAIL (cuitlc : Fr.), the name given to 
birds of the genus Cotumix, allied to the 
partridge. The common quail «7 dactyhso- 
vans J, a smaller bird than the partridge 
and less pioliflc, comes to ub In May and 
leaves again in October for the north of 
Africa. In performing their migrations 
quails arrive at Malta bo exhausted by 
fatigue, and in such prodigious multitudes, 
that the inhabitants pick them up with 
facility and In the greatest abundance. 
After resting one night, those that escape 
being taken proceed to Syria and Arabia, 
and spread over Asia and Africa. Qualls 
were formerly much prized for their pug- 
nacious propensities . quail-figliting was as 
common at Athens and Rome as cock-fights 
Inghasbeen in modern times, and It is still 
practised in some parts of Italy. In the 
east also, and especially In China, quails are 
pitted against each other, after lias mg been 
armed with artificial spurs. 

QUA'KERS or Friends, a religious sect 
which made Its first appearance In England 
during the protectorate of Ci oinwell Their 
founder was George Pox, a native of Dray- 
ton In Leicestershire. He propoged but few 
articles of faith, insisting chlofiy on moral 
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virtue, mutual charity, the love of God.and 
a deep attention to the inward motions and 
secret operations of the Spirit He required 
a plain simple worship, and a religion with- 
out ceremonies, making it a principal point 
to wait in profound silence the directions 
of the Holy Spirit. Although at first the 
Quakers were guilty of some extravagances, 
these wore off, and thej settled into a re- 
gular body, professing great austerity of 
behaviour, a singular probity and upright- 
ness In their dealings, a great frugality at 
their tables, and a lcmarkablo plainness 
and simplicity in their dress. They wre 
subjected for a longtime to constant per- 
secution; and their refusal to take oaths 
or pay tithes was a source of great suf- 
fering to them But, since the time of 
William III , their affirmation has been 
received Instead of an oath ; and an altera- 
tion in the mode of levying tithes lias sa- 
tisfied their scruples on that point. Their 
system or tenets .ire laid down by Robert 
Barclay, one of their members, in a sensi- 
ble, well-written ‘Apology,’ addressed to 
Charles II. Their principal doctrines are 
— that God has given to all men, without 
exception, supernatural light, which being 
obeyed can savo them , and that this light 
is ChrlBt, the true light, which ligliteth 
every man that Cometh into the world : 
that the scriptures were Indeed given by 
inspiration, and are preferable to all the 
other writings in the world ; but that they 
are no more than secondary rules of faith 
and practice, in subordination to the light 
or Spirit of God, which is the primary rule : 
that Immediate revelation has not ceased, 
a measure of the spirit being given to every 
one : that all rellglouB ceremonies of mere 
human Institution ought to he laid aside . 
that, In civil society, the saluting one 
another by pulling off the hat, bending 
the body, or other humiliating posture, 
should be abolished : and that the use of 
the singular pronoun Vum when address- 
ing one person. Instead of the customary 
you, should be strictly adhered to. They 
further laid it down as a solemn obliga- 
tion, not to take an oath, encourage 
war, cngnge in private contests, nor even 
carry weapons of defence. On a most vital 
question of Christian faith, one of their 
body has lately thus written; ‘Although 
“ Friends " do not call the Holy Scriptures 
the Word of God, but apply this epithet 
exclusively to the Lord Jesus OliriBt, yet 
they believe that these sacred writings are 
the words of God, written by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; that 
they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for Instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all goodworks; 
and that they are able to make wise unto 
salvat ion through faith which Is In Christ 
Jesus. They also hold them to be the moBt 
perfect and authentic declaration of Chris- 
tian faith, and the only fit outward standard 
in all religious controversies : and that what- 
ever, either In doctrine or practice, any pro- 
fess or do, though under pretence of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, if it be con- 
trary to or inconsistent with the testimony 
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of tlie JToly Scriptures, Is to be esteemed a 
delusion and error.’— The society is govern- 
ed by Its own code of discipline, which is 
enacted and supported by meetings of four 
degrees, for discipline ; namely, preparative, 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. 
The preparative digest and prepare the 
business for the monthly meetings, In 
which the executive power is principally 
lodged, subject however to the revision and 
control of the quarterly meetings, which are 
subordinate and accountable to ilie yearly 
meeting ; and subject to Its superv laion and 
direction. Its authority Is paramount, mid 
it possesses the sole power to make or 
amend the discipline. There are at present 
ten yearh meetings, namely, London, Dub- 
lin, New England, New Yoik, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Virginia, Noith CaioJma, Ohio, 
and Indiana, wlih h include a total of about 
150,000 members, but thtir numbers are 
supposed to be decreasing. In this country 
they are most numerous in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Durham, Cumberland, and Essex. 

QUALIFICATION (quails, having a < er 
tain quality : and/octo, I make • Lat ), any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, 
which fits a person for a place, olllce, or 
eniploj merit. Also any property or posses- 
sion which gives one a right to exercise 
the elective franchise, or furnishes one 
with any legal power or capacity. 

QUAL'ITY (quahtas; Lat), in rhysics, 
some property of bodies. L'sscntial Quality, 
some property which is necessary to con- 
si itute a thing what It is Sensible Quality, 
one that affects the senses, such as figure, 
taste. Ac 

QUANTITY ( quantitas : Lat), In Grain 
mar, the measure of a syllable, or that 
which determines the time m which it Is 

pronounced. In Mathematics, anything 

which can bo multiplied, divided, am' 

measured In Physics, anything eapabl 

of estimation or measurement, which being 
compared with another thing of tho same 
nature, may besaid to be greater or less than, 

equal or unequal to it. Tti com m on usage, 

quantity is a mass or collection of matici 
of Indeterminate dimensions • thus we say, 
a quantity of earth, a quantity of timber, 
Ac. But when we speak of an assemblage 
of individuals or separate helugH, we say a 
number : as a number of men, of horses, 
Ac 

QUANTUM (Lat.), as much as. Thus 
Quantum meruit (as much ns he deserved), 
in Law, an action grounded on a promise 
that the defendant should pay to the plain- 
tiff for his service as much as he Bliould de- 
serve. Quantum snjjtdt (as much as is 

sufficient), a very common expression. 

Quantum valebat (as much rs it was worth), 
in Law, an action to recover of the defend- 
ant for goods sold, as much as they were 
worth. 

Q U AQU AVER'S A lAquaqua version .every 
"ay : Lat), a term applied by geolo- 
gists to strata which dip to every point 
of the compass, like those surrounding a 

volcano. 

QUAU'ANTTNE (quaranta, forty : Ital.), 
the restraint of Intercourse, to which a 
•hip arriving in port Is subjected, on the 


presumption that she maybe infected with 
a malignant contagious disease. This is 
either for fori y days, or for any other limited 
term, according to circumstances A ship 
thus situated Is said to bo performing 
quarantine. The term has been adopted, 
because it wnB generally supposed that if 
no Infectious disease break out within 
forty days, or six weeks, no danger need be 
apprehended from tho free admission of 
the Individuals under quarantine. During 
this period all the goods, dollies, Ac , that 
might be supposed capable of letaining the 
infection, me subjected to a process of 
puiiflcation, which is a most Important 

part of tho quarantine s\ stem In Law, 

the period of forty days, during width the 
widow of a man dying possessed of land, 
1 ms the privilege of remaining in the prin- 
i ipal messuage or mansion house. 

QTTA'RE IMTKD1T (why does he hin- 
der. Lat.), in Law, a writ lying for one 
who has a right of advtnvMin, against one 
who hinders or disturbs him in his right 
to present, a clerk when I be liv ing is vacant 

QUAR'RY (camg, a stone: Irish), a, pit 
where stones for building, Ac, are dug 
from the earth ; as a fieestone quarry, or a 

marble quarry. Quarhy (qnfnr, to fel < h 

.fV.), in Falconry , the game which a hawk Is 

pursuing, or has killed Among hunters, 

a part of the entrails of the beast taken 
given to tlie hounds 

QUARTAN ( qnartanus , from quart us, the 
fourth • Lat ), in Medit ine, an Intermitting 
ague, that occurs every fourth day. 

QUAKTATION (quanta, the fourth pnrt : 
Lot ), in Chemistry, ihe operation by which 
the quantity of one constituent is made 
equal to the fourth part of the whole mass. 
It is specially applied to the act of jender- 
Ing the quantity of silver, in a combination 
consisting of silver and gold, one fouti.li 
of the entire that the stiver may be soluble 
In nitric acid If the gold exceeds this 
proportion, it protects the silver, and thus 
pievents the separation of tho two metals 
by tlie solution of one of them. 

QUARTER (same denv ), the fourth rart 
of anything, tlie fractional notation for 

which i» J QuATtTK.li, in Astronomy, the 

fourth part of the moon’s period, or month- 
ly revolution. Thus, fiom the new moon to 
tin* quadrature is the first quarter; from 
this to full moon, the second quarter, Ae. 

Quartfr, in Naval Architecture, that 

part of a ship’s hull which lies from tlie 
steerage to thetranBom — On this Quar- 
ter Indicates the hearing or position of an 

object seen between aft and abeam. 

QUARTER, in Weights, is generally used 
for tho fourth part of a hundred-weight 

avoirdupois, or 28lb. Quarter also sign i 

lies the sparing of men’s lives in battle when 
they are no longer able to defend them- 
selves Quartkr-pkok, that part of the 

deck of a ship which extends from the stern 

to the mainmast. Quarter-Gallery, a 

sort of balcony on the qiuhters of a ship. 
Quarter-master, in the army, an of- 
ficer whose business is to attend to the 
quarters of the soldiers, their provisions, 
Ac. In the navy, an officer who assists the 
mates in their duties, attending the steer 
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age, &C. QUARTER-MASTER-GBNERAIj, a 

military officer, whose duty la to mark tho 
marches and encampments of an army, and 
procure supplies of provisions, forage, &e. 

On ship-board, quarters signifies tho 

stations or places where the officers ami 

men are posted in action. Quarters, in 

War, is used in various senses . thus to 
1 Indicate tho place allotted to a body of 
I troops to encamp upon, &c Head- 

quarters, the place where the goner.il 
of an army resides, which is generally near 
the centre of tho army Winter quar- 

ters, the places in which the troops arc 
lodged during the winter, or their residence 
1 In those plac es 

I QUAINTER DAYS, Hie days which begin 
I the four quarters of I he \ ear, and on wblc h 
! rents, Ac , usually bee ome due in thiscouti- 
I tr>, namely, the 2 «th of March, or Ladj- 
dav, the 2ith of .lune, or Midsummer-day ; 
tin' 2 <>lh of Soptemher, or Mich lelmas-daj , 
and the 25th of Ihu ember, or Christmas- 
da\ 

QUARTERING, in Heiahlry, partitions 
of the escutcheon in cording to the number 
of coats that are home m it, or the several 
divisions that are made when the arms of 
more than one family are hoi no by Lbo same 
person. 

QUARTER SESSIONS, a court of jus- 
tice, held cjuai terly, before magistrates of a 
county orbor nigh, to try ininoroftem.es by 
jiiU, after bills found by a grand jury The 
legal powers of these* are often very great ; 
but the question* may. In niativ eases, be* 
removed to superior court* Two justices 
at leaBt must be present 

QUARTETT' (quartetto • Ital), in Music, 
a piece for four voices or four instru- 
ments 

QUARTO (quartos, the fouith * Lat 1, In 
| Printing, Ac., a si/e of books, produced by 
! twne folding a sheet, which then makes 
| fom leaves Also a book so folded, 
i QU AllTZ (Ger.), In Minernlogj , a species 
1 of silicious stone of various colours, com- 
monly amorphous, and fiequentlj crystal- 
lized. The name Is usually applied, in 
scientific hmguige, to the purer varieties 
I of silic a, particularly to rock crystal Qusii tz 
■ is abundantly spread throughout the globe 
I I • s varieties arc* numerous* differences of 
[ < (dour being pi odueed by diffeicnt metals. 

, Thus, amethyst, or purple quartz. Is tinged 
i with a little* Iron and manganese. Rose 
quartz, or false i uby, derives its colour from 
manganese. Avcntunne is a beautiful va- 
riety of quartz, of a rich brown colour, 
will cli, from a peculiarity of texturo.nppears 
filled with hi Ight spangles. Small crystals 
of quartz, tinged with Iron, nro found in 
Spain, and have been termed hyacinths of 
("ompostella. Flint, chalcedony, mrnellan, 
ony x, sardonyx, and bloodstone, or helio- 
trope, and the numei ous varieties <>f agat es, 
are principally composed of quartz, with 
various materials from which they derive 
their particular hue. 

QLJA8, a liquor commonly drunk In Rus- 
sia It Is prepared from pollard, meal, and 
bread, or from meal aud malt, by au acid 
fermentation 

QUASH’ltfG icasser, to crush: Fr.), In 


Law, the overthrowing and annulling oi 
anything. 

QUA'Sr CONTRACT, in the Civil Law, 
an act which ha* not tho strict form of a 
contract, but yet lias the force of one. 
Thus, if one person does another’s business 
In his absence without his procuration, 
and it has succeeded to the other person’s 
advantage, tho one might have an action 
for what ho has disbursed, and tho other to 
obtain an account of the administration: 
wnich amounts to a quasi-contract 

QITAS'SIA, in Botany, a genus of tropical 
plants: nat ord. Simaruhacem The wood of 
the root of the Quassia tree Is Intensely 
bitter, and a decoction from It 1 b used In 
medicine Brewers have been often charged 
with using it as a substitute for hops, but 
this Is now prohibited under severe penal 
ties A Htroug infusion of quassia, sweeten- 
ed with brown sugar, is a safe and effective 
poison for flies The plant yields an alka- 
loid called quassine, which crystallises in 
small white prisms. 

QUATREFOIL iqualre, four; and fcuille, 
a h af . Fr ), in Heraldry, a four-leaved plant, 
a fiequent bearing m coat armour. 

QUA'VKR, in Music, a measure of time 
equal to half a crochet, or an eighth of a 
semibreve Also a shako or rapid vlbrat ion 
of the voice. 

QUEEN (ewen, a wife Ang Sue), a 
woman who bolds a crown singly , or, by 
cout tesy, one who Is man led to a king The 
former Is distinguished by the title of 
qmcn regnant; toe latter by that of queen 
consort. A queen consort Is a subject, 
though a* the wife of the king she enjoys 
certain prerogatives. Tho widow of a king 
is called queen ilnwaaer 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, fund* vested 
In Trustees called Governor-, arising Tom 
the first year’s Income (according to tho 
valuation in the King’s hooks), of nevvh ap- 
pointed Incumbents in the Church of Eng- 
land, and one tenth of that sum annually 
paid by them afterwards These funds are 
applied to the augmentation of small livings. 
The first fruits were formerly paid to tho 
Crown, until Queen Anne ordered them to 
he applied In the manner stated 

QUERCITRON, the bark of the Quercus 
tnutona, or yellow oak, a tree growing in 
North America. It is used In dyeing yel- 
low, tho cohmi being developed from it by 
a solution of alum 

QUKR'OUS (Lat), In Botany, a genus of 
amentaceous trees. [See Oak and Cork.] 

QTJE8TI0 (Lat.; from quaro, I Inquire), 
in Logic, the third proposition In a sjllo- 
gisin, which contains the question to bo 
proved 

QUESTION (qurpstio. from queero, I seek : 
Lat.\ the application of torturo to prisoners 
under n i in Inal accusation. It was custom- 
ary In Franco before tho revolution. Oi r 
kind was Intended to make him confess Ins 
own guilt * the other to make him confc a 
his accomplices From the earliest times 
it was perceived that disclosures made 
under the Influence of torture could not lie 
relied on ; yet the practice was very preva- 
lent, wherever the principles of the Civil 
Law have becu adopted. The rack is the 
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only Instrument of torture which was em- 
ployed In England. It was Introduced, or 
at least first commonly used in the mino- 
rity of Henry VI. The peine forte et dine, 
however, was recognized by the law: and 
its cruel details were diffused In the reign 
of llenry IV. The prisoner who refused to 
plead was laid on the ground in a dark 
room ; as many weights as he could hear, 
ami more, wore laid on him ; and no suste- 
nance being allowed hut a morsel of the 
worst bread, and a draught of the worst 
water, on alternate days, he was to so re- 
main, until he pleaded or died This tor- 
ture was inflicted until the beginning of 
the last century ; and until so lately ns the 
commencement of the reign of George III , 
prisoners wore forced to plead, b\ squeez- 
ing their thumbs and other cruelties In 
the reign of George III it was enacted that 
any ono who stood mute, or did not answer 
directly to the arraignment should be held 
to plead guilty. 

QITEST'MEN (quisle, a search* Fr ), In 
Law, persons chosen to inquire into abuses 
and misdemeanours, especially such as re- 
late to weights and measures 

QUES'TUS (quasstus, an acquiring* Lat >, 
In Law, land which does not descend by 
hereditary right, but Is acquired by oue’s 
own labour ami Industry 

QUI0K-L1ME, nuy calcareous substance 
deprived of its carbonic acid • ns chalk, 
limestone, oyster-sliells, &c , calcined. 

QUICK-MATCH, a combustible prepa- 
ration used by artillerymen ; being formed 
of cotton Htratids dipped in a boiling com- 
position of vinegar, saltpetre, and mealed 
powder. 

QUICK 'SILVER [See ManoUttY ] 

QUID PRO QUO (ono thing for another : 
Lat ), an equivalent, or tlic mutual conside- 
ration and reciprocal performau co of both 
parties to a contract 

QUI'ETISTS, in Ecclesiastical History, a 
sect of mystics, originated by Molluos, a 
Spanish pi lest, who maintained that r< 
gion consists in the internal rest and medi- 
tation of the mind, wholly employed In 
contemplating God and submitting to his 
will. This doctrine was termed Quietism : 
ami was held by a number of persons in 
Prance, the most celebrated of whom were 
Madame de la Motte Gulvons, and Pcnulon. 
The writings of tho latter on the subject 
were condemned by lnnoceut XII.; and 
he acquiesced without a murmur in their 
condemnation Quietists existed in early 
times among the monks of Mount Athos; 
the sect being called Uenychant<£ (from 
hisuchn t, repose Or). 

QUINCE, the fruit of tho Cidonm vul- 
garis, so named from Cydon, a town of 
Crete, famous for abounding with this 
fruit. It is now cultivated throughout 
Europe, and when boiled and eaten with 
sugar, or made into marmalade, is much 

QUIN'CUNX (Lat.), the dispositions of 
any five objects, so that four of them shall 
be at tho corners, and one in tho middle of 

an Imaginary square. In Gardening, the 

disposition of trees, in this order ; which 
may be repeated, so as to form a regular 


grove or wood, that presents equal rows 
and parallel alleys. Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote a curious treatise, 'The Gardon of 
OyruH, or tho Qulncuncial Lozenge,’ in 
which be points out how frequently the 
number five occurs in nature: ‘quin- 
cunxes,’ says Coleridge, ' in heaven above, 
quincunxes in earth lMdow, quincunxes in 
the mind of man, quincunxes in tones, in 
optic nerves, in roots of trees, In leaves, in 
everything.’ 

QUINDEO'AGON ( quindeeim , fifteen : 
Lat ; and giima, nil angle : Or.), in Geome- 
try, a plain figure with flftom sides ami 
fifteen -ingles 

QTTINDKOEM'VIR, or QUIN DEC EM'* 
VI 111 (flfLeen men Lat.), in Roman Anti- 
quity, a college of fifteen priests : origi- 
nally hut ten, five chosen from the patrl- 
ci.ma, ami fl\e from the Plebeians, Julius 
Cmsnr Increased their number to sixteen 
They were the interpreters of the Sibylline 
bonks, which, how*ever, they never consult- 
ed without an express order of the Senate , 
and It was their duty alBo to celebrate the 
gameH of Apollo, whose priests, indeed, 
they were considered to he. 

QUINl'NE, an alkaloid of inestimable 
value in the form of a sulphate, as a tonii , 
and febrifuge. It is extraited from the 
bark of several species of small trccB he 
longing to the genus Cinchona, which 
grow in Peru and Ecuador, ami named In 
honour of the Countess of Chinchona, wife 
of a viceroy of Peru, who was cured of a 
fever by the use of the bark, ami who intro 
duced it into Europe. For many years the 
medicine was taken In tho form of powdei- 
cd bark, whh b being sent to Europe by the 
South American Jesuits, was commonly 
known as Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bai k 
The tree was called Qtnna-qnnm, or bark of 
barks, by the Indians, by whom Its virtues 
werecommunh tied to the Spaniards Vast 
numbers of trees having been nnpi evi- 
dently destroved iluring a long scries of 
years, the medicine grew gradually dealer, 
and it became highly desirable that the 
plant should he cultivated in other parts of 
the woild. Mr. Markham has lately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a quail Llty of seeds ami 
young trees, in spite of the opposition of 
the l’ciuvlans, and they have been planted 
in India, where the young trees thrive so 
well that, no fear of tlic supply of quinine 
failing need now be entertained Tliiity- 
nine species of cinchona havo been des- 
cribed, but only a few of these are consi- 
dered deserving of cultivation. No fewer 
than four alkaloids having more or le-s 
similar qualities have been obtained fiom 
Peruvian bark, the best known of these 
being quinine, which was first discovered 
by two Fioncli chemists, Pelletier and Ga- 
venton. In 18150 It is in these alkaloids 
that the medicinal virtues of the bark re- 
side To show the great consumption of 
quinine, notwithstanding its high price, it 
may be mentioned that the Indian govern- 
ment has sometimes expended upwards of 
60,0001. in a single year in the purchase of 
this drug 

QUINQUAGES'IMA ( quivquagesimua , the 
fiftieth : Lat,), the seventh Sunday, and 
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therefore about the fiftieth day before Ban- 
ter, whence lto name. 

gUlNgUENNA'LIA (Lat., from gum 
queunvim, a period of five yearn), in Anti- 
quity, Roman games, celebrated every five 
yearn. They were lnatltuted by the Em- 
peiors in commemoration of different 
events in their respective reigns 
gu IN'gTIKREME (qutnqueremis, having 
five banks of oars: 1M.), in Antiquity, a 
g.illey having live seats or rows of oars 
When Regulus was sent to Africa, ado 
4 ( )K, the Romans had 330 of tlicBe vessels, 
and the Carthaginians 330, each furnished 
with 300 rowers and 120 soldiers, which 
would give 140,000 men for those of the 
Romans, and lod.ooo for those of the Car- 
thaginians , numbers that would be incre- 
dible did they not rest on the highest au- 
thority. 

griVKKY, or QI7 IN'S Y (esquw ancie Fr.), 
ii Medicine, Inflammation of the tonsils, 
the common inilamieatoiy sore throat; It 
is not lnfeitious it has proved fatal, bv 
causing suffocation, but it generally tei- 
nn nates by suppuration 
giJJNTES'SKNCE, a term used by the 
older chemists to express alcoholic tinc- 
tuies; made by digestion, at common tem- 
peratures, or by the sun’s beat. In a 

more general sense, an extract of any- 
thing containing the most essential part. 

giJIN'TILE (quinta*, the fifth Lat.), in 
Astronomy, tlie aspect of planets when dis- 
tant from each other the fifth part of the 
rudlac, or 72 degrees 

gUTN'TILlS (Lat), in Chronology, the 
mouth of. lul) ; so called because It was the 
til tli month of Romulus’s year, which began 
in March. It received the name of July from 
\i.iic Antony, in honour of Julius Caasar, 
wlio reformed the calendar 
gUlN'TIN 0 qaintume * Fr.), in ancient 
martial sports, an upright post on the top 
of which turned a moss piece, on one end 
of which was fixed a broad board, and on the 
other a sand hag The plaj was to till or 
i Idc against the broad end with a lance. And 
pass without being struck by the sand-bag 
behind 

gmiUNA'LTA, In Antiquity, a feast cole- 
lnatcd am mg the Romans In honour of 
Romulus, who was called Quvnnus. It was 
held on the 17tli of February. 

giJIKl'TES, in Antiquity, a name given 
to the citizens of Rome, as distinguished 
from the soldiery. It Is said to have origi- 
nated in their having admitted into their 
city the Sabines, who. Inhabiting the town 
of Cures, were called Q writes, end the 
appellation was thenceforward given to 
both nations Indiscriminately 
gUI-TAM (Who as well Lat), in Law', a 
term for an action brought, or informal ton 
exhibited, at the suit of the king, cm a 
penal statute, in which half the penalty Is 
directed to fall to the suer or informer. 
The plaintiff describes himself as A. B., 
•qtil tam pro domino rege quant pro seipso 
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(who sues as well for the king as himself). _ 
gtTlT'RKNT (quietus redditus, quiet rent* 
Lai.), In Law, a small rent payable by the 
tenants of most manors, and oy which they 
are freed from all other services. 

g HITTER-BONE, In Farriery, a hard 
round swelling on the coronet, between the 
heel and the quarter, usually on the Inside 
of the foot. 

guOAD HOC (Lat.), a term used fre- 
quently in law reports to signify that * as to 
the thing named,’ the law is so, 
gUODLlBET (what you please. Lat), In 
the language of the schoolmen, a term ap- 
plied to questions which were miscellaneous 

In French, a jeu d’espnt, a pun, «fcc. 

gUOlN, or COIN (com • Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the external or internal corner of anj 

building or any pait of a building. In 

Artillery, a loose wedge of wood, placed 
under the breech of a cannon to adjust Its 
elevation 

giTOITH (coete, thrown : Jtelg), a kind of 
exercise or game very similar to the one 
known among the anclcntB under the name 
of discus, It consists In pitching or throw- 
ing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 

gUO'RllM, in Law, a word frequently 
mentioned In our statutes, and In commis- 
sions both of justices of the peace and 
others. By it Is generally understood that 
among the number of justices necossmj 
for the transaction of business, certain In- 
dividuals must necessarily he present, 
otherwise the business cannot proceed. 
The term is deriv* d from the w*ords of the 
commission, quorum A B. vnxm esse vo- 
lumus (of whom we will that A B be one : 
Lat.). For example, where a commission is 
directed to seven persons, or to any three 
of them, w hereof A. B and C 1) are to he 
two, these are said to be of the quorum, 
because the rest cannot piocted without 
them. 

QUOTA (qvot, how many : Lat ), the part 
which each member of a society is hound 
to contribute, or Is to receive, in making up 
ordividitig anything 
QUOTIIVIAN (quohdianus, dally: Lat.), 
in Medicine, an Intermitting fever, or ague, 
of which the paroxysm or fit returns every 
day. 

QUOTIENT (quotics, how often • Lat.), in 
Arithmetic, the number which arises, by 
dividing the dividend by the divisor, or, 
in other w'ords, the number resulting from 
the division of one number by another. 

QUO- WARRANTO (by what authority • 
Lat ), in Law, a writ filed in the Court of 
King’s Bench, by the Attorney-General, or 
some one in Ins name, calling upon a per- 
son to show by what title he holds an office, 
franchise, &c. r l he proceedings under this 
w rit were attended with so many difficulties, 
that it has been superseded by what i« 
termed, an Information In the nature of u 
quo warranto, in which the person usurping 
is considered in the nature of an offender, 
and consequently punishable by fine. 
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R, the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, 
is numbered among the liquids and semi- 
vowels and Is sometimes called the canine 
letter Its sound Is formed by a guttural 
extrusion of the breath, which In some 
woids Is through the mouth, with a sort of 
jutver mg mot Ion or slight jar of the tongue. 
In woids which we have received from the 
Gtrek language we follow the Latins, who 
wiote h 'iher r, as the repiesent.itiveof the 
•iSiiinted sound with which this letter was 
l>i onounec d by the Greeks, as in rhapsudi/, 
ibitmn\Sn , otherwise It lsalwajsfollowed 
h> a vowel at the beginning of wotds ami 
syllables As an abbreviation, It was ustd 
bj the Homans for Roma, as, It C, 
Humana C iviUis itheibminn State). For Rei , 
as, It (1 0, liei G( 1 1 udat Causa (for the 
sake of carry mg on the affairs) For Recto ; 
as, U F K. D, llecle Factum it Dictum 
(iighth done am) spoken). For Ites, or 
Uomani , as, It P ,Rn>publica (the republic ), 
or Romani J’i inetpea (the Roman Chiefs). 
— In English, It Etunds for Rex, as, G It , 
0 r(n(jui8 Rex (King George) And for Re- 
gina, as, V. It. Victoria Regina ((jueen 
Victoria). In Medicinal Prescriptions It is 
put tor recipe (take). And, as a numeral, for 
80, and w ith a dash over It, for so.ouo. 

RAB'BET ( uibnttre , to pare down: Fr.\ 
in Carpentry, a deep groo\e or channel cut 
in a piece of timber longitudinally, to re- 
ceive the edge of a plank, or the ends of 
several planks, that are to l»e fastened In 

it Rabbeting, the pnrltig down the edge, 

or cutting channels or grooves In bouidB, 
for the purpose of lapping one oicr the 
other In Blnp-carpentry, it signifies the 
letting in of the planks of the ship into the 
keel. 

RAB'BI, or RAB'BIN tribee, master. 
11th ), a title a shinned by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law' among the Jews There 
were several gradations before they ar- 
rived at the dignity of a rabbin ; but it 
does not appear that, there W’as art) fixed 
age or previous examination necessary , 
when, however, a man had distinguished 
himself by his skill in the written and oral 
law, and passed through the subordinate 
degrees, he was saluted a rabbin by the 
public vo1"e In their schools tlie rabbJns 
sat. upon raised chairs, and tlielr scholars at 
their feet thus flt Paul is said to have 
studied at the feet of Gamaliel. Such of 
the doctors as studied the letter or text of 
scripture were railed Caraites, those who 
studied the cahbtilla, Cabbalists ; and those 
whose study w’ns In the traditions or oral 
law, were called Rabbuusta, The customary 
duty of the Rubbms, in genera), was to pray , 
preach, and Interpret the law in the syna- 
gogucs. Among the modem Jews, the 
learned men retain no other title than that 
of Rabbi ; they have great respect paid them, 
have the first places or seats in their synago- 
gues ; determine all matters of contmver®y ; 
and frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. 


HA II' BIT, in Zoology, the Leput cuniculw*, 
a well-known rodent Animal, which leedt 
on grass or other herbage and grain, and 
burrows In the earth. It is very prolific, 
and is kept in warrens for tlio sake of its 
flesh 

RAR'DOMANOY, or RIIAB'DOMANOY 
(Thabdos, a rod ; and mantcia, prophecy 
Ur), in Antiquity, a sort, of divination by 
means of rods The divining rod Is tin 
bram li of a tree, generally hazel, forked 
at one end, and held In a particular way by 
tlio two ends. It Is supposed to Indicnti 
the presence of tho substiune sought, by 
bending towards It with a slow' rotator) 
motion ; the diviner being, in modern times, 
in contact with some metallic or magneto 
substance. It Is use d by the credulous 
most usually, for the discovery of met.il*- 
and water 

RACCOON', an American plantigrade cai 
uivorous animal belonging to the bear fann 
ly. Ills the Procvon lutirr of zoologists It is 
somewhat of the shape of a heaver, with 
hair like that of a fox ; its head, too, re 
sembles the fox, except that the ears are 
shorter, rouudish, and naked , its tail is 
longer than its body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular streaks of different 
colours. It lodges in a hollow tree ; Its fin 
is valuable 

RACE (race: Fr , from radix, a. root* 
Lot ), the lineage of a family, or the senes 
of descendants indefinitely continued 

RACEME' ( race-urns , a hunch of grapes. 
Lai ), in Botany, a species of inflorcseem e, 
consisting of a i eduuclo with short latent! 
bram lies. It may be cither simple or com- 
pound, naked or leafy. Sic. Rarenwm, 

growing In clusters Raccmi/erous,)nHirh\a 
racemes or clusters; as, the racemlferous 
fig-tree 

RACKS (rips, to run : Sax.), n public trial 
of speed, in horses. Among the ancients, 
horse-races were performed either by single 
horses, or by two horses, on one of which 
they performed the race, and leaped upon 
the other at the goal. Chariot-races were 
performed by one, two, three, four, five, or 
more horses joined together in chariots. 
How great soever the number of horses 
might be, they were all ranged abreast, or 
In one front, being coupled togetliei In pairs 
Clistheues, tho Sicyoniaii, Introduced the 
custom of coupling the two middle horses 
only ; the rest ho governed by rtlns. The 
principal part of a charioteer's skill con- 
sisted In dexterously avoiding the mete, or 
goals; a failure In this polntovert timed his 
chariot, which was an event that was at- 
tended not only with imminent danger, 
hut also with great disgrace. Nero, 
at the Olympic games, made use of u 
dcccmjugia, or chariot drawn by ten horBOs 
He also used camels in the Roman circus: 
and Hellogabalus introduced elephants in- 
stead of horses. The moBt remarkable cfr> 
cumstance relating to the Roman chariot* 
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i iu ch w <ui the factions of the charioteers, with the heated bin tare of Hie earth ; and 
winch divided Into parties the whole city of g lass will not lntenept solar boat, but it 
Home In modern times, at Rome, the will intercept heat emanating from a body 
race-horses have no riders; they run at a comparatively low lenipetat ure : thus 
through the Como, a street of considerable from hot water, or even from a common 
length, which derives Its name from being lire And tho lower the temperature of 
thus used. The spectators range them- the heated body the less of its hrat will he 
selves at each side. Contrivances which tiaiiHiuirtcd by the glass, 
goad the horses are attached to them RADIATA ( radius , a ray: Lat.), In 
Karos were customary In England in very Zoology, a division of tho animal kingdom, 
early times, and are mentioned by Fltz- containing several classes [Aoai.fpha, 
Stephen in thereignof Henry 11. In queen Eon inodeiimata, Zoophytks, 1 n fuhoiuaJ, 
Elisabeth’s reign tliey appear to have been In all of which the spec lea are chuiiicteiizcd 
carried to such excess as to have injured by a radlatingform of body, orof some pnr* 
thc fortunes of the nobility At that time, tlon of it; for example, a star-flsli, a, M*a 
however, the matches were private, and anemone, and a tneduMi 
gentlemen rode tlielr own horses, in the RA'DIA'IK. or UAMHATED, in Bot my, 
reign of .James 1 public races were est.il>- a term applied to such flowers as have 
Imbed, but it was not till after the restore- sevei.il seml-Uosculeb set round a disk, in 
tnm of Charles 11 that they were particu- form of a star’ tho-ewhiih liave no such 
larly encouraged by royalty, when ‘his i ays aio tailed dtsi on s How ei** 
nwijestj’s plate,’ a cup or bowl worth 100 ItA DIA'TION (radiaho • Lat), the act of 
guineas was first given, in lieu of which n body emitting or dilltNiii' lays of light, 

that sum of money is now paid The usual &r , all louiul, as fiom u u ntie Iluduit - 

trial of speed, in English racing, is a Blngle mg point. In Optn s, any point of an objei t 
mile, of continuance or bottom, fourmiles, from wheme ra\s proceed 
hut the true test of thorough blood in a KAD'JCAL (/'V; from radix, a mot 
raur is continuance. There is a great deal Lat), in Chemist) y, radicals me eithei 
of fraud practised in the whole business of simple or compound Simple radnals « on- 
radng, and, as in every other species of hist of but one elementary subsume, 
gambling, the wealthy who addict them- thus sulphur, the radical of sulpliuitc acid, 
hi Ives to the sport generally in the end ~ of 

become the victims of a host of black-legs - elei .. „ .. 

and their confederate yockies Innid, the comJdnation simulating the de- 

ltAClIi'TIB {.rachitis, a spinal complaint: portment and exercising the functions of 
(>r ), iu Medicine, tho rickets, which see an elementary substance; thus cyanogen, 
RACK (» akke ; from rckken, to extend the radical of hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 
Help.), a horrid engine of torture, furnished Is compound, consisting of carbon and 
with pullics and cords, &c, for extorting nitrogen Chemists speak of several theo- 
(onfesslon from criminals or suspected iitical compound radii als, such ab eihyl, 
persons. Its use Is entirely unknown inf ice consisting of four equivalents of carbon 
i ountrles. and five of hydrogen Tills is assumed to 

K \OK'ET (raguette • Fr), a hat to strike exist iu alcohol and ether. In Grammar, 

the ball with at tennis It usually conn'd s the appellation radical is given to primitive 
of a net-work of catgut strained very tight words, In contradistinction to compounds 

in a ciiclc of wood, with a handle. and derivatives Radical quantities, in 

RA'DIAL ( radius , the extenor tame of Algebra, those whose roots may he necu- 
t lie foie arm : Lat ), in Anatomy, pertaining Mtely expressed in numbers, 
to the radius or forearm of the human KAD'JCAL SIGN, in Algebra, tho 
,M»dy; as, the radial artery or nerve. The symbol which denotes that a loot is to be 
? 1 1 dial muscles are two muscles of the fore- extracted: it is V, a lnodlfli ation of the 
arm, one of which bends the wrist, the letter K Tlius \fa menus the square root 

other extends It Radial Curves, in of a; \d, the tube root of d ; #16, the 

Geometry, curves of the spiral kind, wlioso dghth root of 16 Fractional exponents 
ordinates ail terminate in the centieof the ire ofti n used instead of the ladical sign ; 
including circle, and appear like so many .bus a i, instead ot y/a; d i instead of d ; 
semi-diaraeters li>A, instead of tyl6 A radical Bign and an 

RA'DIANT HEAT (radio, I omit beams: exponent may be used together: thus tya 1 , 
Lai). Rays ot heat ate emitted in all 1 or a *, the fifth root of a square, 
directions, front a body whoso temperature KAD1CAT10N (radix, a root: Lat), in 
is higher than that of the airs, aud bodies Botany, the disposition of a root of a plant, 
which surround it. These ravB are either with respect to the ascending and descend- 
reflected, absorbed, or transmitted. Rijlec- lug caudex, and the radicles. 
turn of heat may be illustiated by throwing ItAD'ICLE ( radtcula , a small root : Lat \ 
the heat from a fire on the face by moans in Botanv, that part of the seed of a plant 
of a pieceof bright tinned iron. Absorption which, upon vegetating, becomes tlie loot, 
of heat maybe shown by roughening tho llA'DIUS (Lai.), In Geometry, a right line 
surface of tho tins ; when it will become extending from the centre of a circle to 
hot and scarcely any heat will be reflected the periphery ; and hence the semldlameter 

Transmission of heat is exhibited by tlie of the circle. in Trigonometry, the rn- 

atmosphere, which allows the sun’s rays to dius is tlie sine of 90 degrees In Ana- 

pass through It, without having Its tempo- i tomy, the exteiior bone of the fore-aun, 
rature raised by them, the heat It receives descending along wth the ulna from the 
beiug due to reflection from and contact 1 elbow to the wrist. It Is so called from Its 

* s 
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supposed resemblance to the spoke of a 

wheel In Botany, the outer part or cir- 

rumferenee of a compound radiate flower, 
or radiated discous (lowei 

RA'DICB- VECTOR (radius, a radius; 
and vector, a carrier Lat ), in Astronomy, a 
straight line drawn fiom Llie centre of 
force to the point of the mbit where the 
hodj Is supposed to he When a body Is 
projected In space, and suhiectcd to the 
action of gravity, whose effect varies in- 
come section, having a loiu> at the tent re 
of force, is deM ribed The tonic section, 
traversed by the planet «, is an ellipse, the 
sun being in one of Its f<>< !, and the spaces 
described by the radius-vectors, respec- 
tive ly, are always equal in equal times (see 
ri.ANHTl The AlgchniU expressions for 
the i alms-vectors of the different conu 
section, .ue teimed the Polar equations of 
these curves. 

RADIX la root* Lat), In Algebra, the 
root of a finite expression, from which a 

senes is derived In Botany, a root, or 

that organ of a vegetable through which V 

di iws ltsnourishnient. [See Bo i an \ } 

In Etymology, a pimntive woid, from 
which spring other words. In loga- 

rithms, that number whose logarithm is 
unity. 

RAFT (raftc • Dan., from ratio Lat ), a 
sort of float, consisting of boards fa»*temd 
together side by pule sometimes used for 
saving persons who lose their vessel at sea 

Also, a quantity of timber, fastened 

together by chains for the purpose of being 
more conveniently floated down a river 

UAFT'ERS (rcc/tcr : Dan), plecea of tim- 
ber extending from the wall of a building, 
so as to meet In an angle at the top, and 
form the roof 

ltAd'STONE, a local name for certain 
rocks The Kentish ragstone is a calcareous 
rock, now mm h list <1 foi building purposes, 
which forms a division of the lower grten- 
s, mil The Coral Rag, an oolitic liniestoue, 
containing abundant remains of corals, is 
well developed in Oxfordshire It is a mem- 
ber of tlie middle oolite 

RAGU'LEI), or RAU'OED.iti Heraldry, an 
epithet for any bearing that is ragged or 
uneven, like the trunk or limb of a tree 
lopped of itB brandies, bo that only the 
stumps are seen. 

RAIL, a name given to several wading 
birds The land rail, Crex prateu us, conies 
to us In the summer, and derivi s its name 
of corn crake from itB call note. It frequents 
grassy places In the neighbourhood of 
ri vers, and Helds of green corn. It is much 
esteemed by epicures. Tbe spotted crake 
is a prettily marked bird of tlie same genus, 
but much rarer than the last. The water 
rail, Jlallus aquaticua , remains with us 
through the year, haunting the rank ve- 
getation of marshes. Tiie bill aud the mid- 
dle toe are much longer than in tlie laud 
rail. 

RAILWAYS, or RAILROADS Among 
the most wonderful features which mark 
the progress of science in the nineteenth 
century is the vast and Increasing extent 
of the substitution of mechanical for uni- 


mal power— ingenious in most operations, 
exciting our admiration in many, but excel- 
ling all in Its application to the purposes of 
travelling 

Nearly two centuiics before the introduc- 
tion of the locomotive, wooden rails were 
used at the collieries, in the north of Kng- 


tliem more durable ; and about 
770, flanges being added to them 
,he waggons from running off 
npe f j'l 

also called ti am r.uU, led about the year 
1H01 to the adoption of edge ratio, or those 
at present exclusively used, and, soon after, 
<ast mm was supplanted by wi ought iron, 
m their manufai tme. The use of locomo- 
tives, instead of animats, was suggested. In 
1704 , but no locomotive seems to have been 
constructed until ISO". At flist cogged 
wheels, and various kinds of ope tiers, wei e 
employed with locomotives, from an er- 
roneous supposition that them would not 
be BUtliclent fib lion between the driving 
wheels mid lulls to pievmt the former 
Jroin turning round, without the produc- 
tion of progressive motions, but in 1814, 
plain wheels were tiled and found perfei tly 
e flic lent. The loeomotiv e did tiof tome in- 
to practical use until tlie opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 18 :m» , 
although the first railway Ait received the 
siiKtion of the British legislature in 1801, 
by the inrorpoiat mu of the Suriey iron 
railway company. This was indeed a <om- 
pnrativelv trilling enterprise, foi it extend- 
ed only fiom Wandsworth to Croydon, and 
was merely applicable for the carriage of 
coals, lime, , the moving power being 

derived from horses alone Tlie rails 

The breadth of an edge rail does not in gene- 
ral exceed two Indus, and the carriage Is 
kept oil the line by means of flanges on the 
outer part of the l Jm of tin* wheel. These 
flanges ought never to touch the rail on 
account of the great resistance they cause , 
and they are in ordinary eire umstauees 
prevented from doing so, by the wheels be- 
ing bevelled on tlie run, so that the exte 
rioi diameter Is less than the interim The 
laiLsaic formed in bars, fixed at each end, 
aiul at intermediate points, in cast iron 
chairs, which rest on slccpeis, for which 
wood has been found the best material. 
They are now straight: those tails which 
ar ojlshhelhed, or thicker underneath at the 
centre, being more expensive and not so con- 
venient, nor of greater practical strength. 
Cast Iron rails are at first much cheaper 
than malleable iron ones, but not in tbe 
end ; for not only arc malleable rails more 
durable than those made of east iron, but 
malleable rails when in use are loss sus- 
ceptible to the deterioiatnig action of tlie 

atmosphere. Inclined planes Where the 

Inclination of the road is gi eater than that 
for which the ordinary power is calculated 
tlie ascent must be effected by means of 
an additional power, tbe amount of which 
can be readily computed, since in those 
parts no additional friction is to be pro- 
vided for, and only the additional resistance 
arising from ginv ity Is to be oveieumc. If, 
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for Instance, the additional Inclination is 
one in ninety-six, or flfty-flre feet in a mile, 
the additional power must he to the weight 
as one to ninety -six, or as fifty-live to the 
number of feet in a mile, namely, 6280. In 
deseeridlng plnnes go much Inclined that 
the gravity would move the carriages too 
rapidly for safety, the velocity Is (hoiked 
by means of a break, which consists of a 
piece of wood of the same curvature as the 
rim of the set of wheels, upon which it is 
pressed by means of a lever, fo adju-ied as 
to he within reach of the conductor, in his 
position on the carriage -Cnrtt s. Devia- 
tions from tire straight line, or railways, 
can ho made only by curves, angles being 
Incompatible with speed In passlngalong 
a curve, centrifugal force tends to throw 
t lie carriages off the line , tills has been to 
a certain extent counteracted be raising 
the outer rail and giving a roiural form to 
the wheel The* friction of the flanges 
against the rails is lessened, as curves of 
diffeient radii arc described with wheels, 
practically of a different size, for centri- 
fug'd fori e throws the larger parts of one 

smaller parts of the other on tlio inner 
lail, thus the wheels nre not kept on the 
rails altogether hj the flange’s, as they have* 

line, but in a cu’tvc fiauo e of the line 

The determine ,on of tie’ gauge, or width 
between the rails, Isa matter of gieat Im- 
portance. Three cliff* lent widths me used 
in England : — 4 feet h 1 inches, r> feet, and 
7 fee i , tw'o in Sc c>t land, 4 feet C inches and 
6 feet 0 inches; and one differing from all i 

the Ireland, fi feet 2 Inches Slopes, 

Cuttunis, and Embankments The cuttings j 
and omhanknientsmust.lf possible, balaiic «• | 
each other. The quantity of material re- 
movpd is sometimes enormous, amounting 
occasionally In a single cutting to wxi.ono 

» ubicyards Jfnc/gc* and Tincturf** The«e 

f »rtn a most important portion of the eon- 
tiuetlon of railways, and often ate most 
i nous Items In then cost In the* high 
i* \ el ’ bridge at Newcastle*, the roadway is 
KtRO feet In length, and the bridge 1J2J feet 
from high water line It Is estimated that, 
in Britain, for every mile of railway, there 
I are on an average’ from two to four bridges, 

! many of them viaducts liundicds of feet 
in length It is not necessary here to enter 
into the details of the great tubuhr bridge, 
over the Menat Straits, or that still more 
wonderful work, the groat tubular bridge, 
about two miles In length, at Montreal m 
Lower Canada; they show, however, the 
vast undertakings often involved In the 

construction of a railway. Power. Where 

the road Is sufficiently and uniformly de- 
scending in one direction, gravity inny be 
relied upon as a motive power in that di- 
rection ; but on railroads generally, some 
other power must be resorted to in each 
direction. It was at first a great quest ion 
as to whptlier stationary or locomotive 
steam-engines should he used, but after 
various experiments locomotives were pre- 
ferred ; and the opinion in favour of tills 
kind of power on roads of which the In 
cllnation does not exceed about thirty feet 
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in a mile, has become pretty fully estab- 
lished. Stationary power can he used to 
advantage only on lines of very great trans- 
portation, as the »xpen se necessarily very 
great, and almost the same whether the 
traffic he greater or less Another objec- 
tion to the use of stationary power is, that 
Its interrupt ion, In anv part, breaks up the 
line for the time, which Is not necessarily 
the case with a locomotive The alterna- 
tive, according!}, is between the use of 
locomotive steam-engines or horses , and 
the fact seems well established, that where 
the transportation is sufficient for supply- 
ing adequate loads for locomotive engines, 
where’ the* road Is so constructed that the} 

e! 

is not exceedingly expensive, they afford 
much the most economical motive power 
In England, France, Belgium, Ital}, t-i er- 
as uiy, nay, over the whole of the European 
continent, and on an infinitely more ex- 
tended scale in thcUnitcd RtateBof America, 
Canada, Ac , railroads are everywhere in 
progress With regard to Amorim, many 
circumstances conspire to assist in the 
coiistiuction of railways m that country — 
the alluvial plains, which often present a 
dead level for a hundred miles together, the 
great plenty of timber, and, more than all, 
the iion-appinprtot ion of the ground, which 
enables the projector to buy it for a trifle, 
and, in the majoiitv of cases, to get it for 
nothing They have pushed these roads 
into the very bosom of tin wilderness. Like 
the military roads of the Homans, they hold 
steadily and straight, on through plain and 
morass, through lane, forest, and river, 
nuews the rugged Alleghanies.and the wild 
w oods that skirt the hanks of the Mohavv k. 
Many of these roads have been finished for 
less than 6000 dollars a mile; the very best 
of them, made of English iron, and laid 
down on stone sleepers, have been com- 
pleted for 29,000 dollars a mile, oi about 
Oooo?, which Is only one-seventh the cost 
of the Liverpool and Manchester line. The 
same method and dexterity which tnark» 
their steamboat travelling fs seen here 
also , the engines are nearly nil of A men ear. 
construction, having superseded those im- 
ported from England, and the engineers 
seem to have them under better coutiol 
There is no unnecessary expense about 
these railroads The sleepers arc often not 
tilled up, and frequently. In passing a deep 
chasm, or rushing torrent, the bridge Is 
only just wide enough for the rails. Most 
of these railroads are at present single 
tracks, which occasion delay when trains 
meet. The carriages are larger than ours, 
they are sometimes fifty feet long, and have 
a deck with verandahs ; they are warmed 
by stoves in winter, are well ventilated, 
and being commodious, aie fitted with 
washing appat atus, Acs,, and often furnished 
with a convenient means of changing them 
at night into comfortable sleeping apart- 
ments The American engineers seem more 
dc xterous than the English ; the trains are 
stopped more rapidly and with apparently 
greater facility. The American engine 
carries a machine In front, which removes 
any obstaole from the mile, and la capable 
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even of taking up cattle if they happen to 
get into the way ; wood la burned in moat 
of the engines. A traveller may pans with 
the greatest eami and convenience from 
any of the cities of Canada to New York In 
less than twenty-four hours, taking Niagara 
in 1 i1b way. If he please. There arc railroads 
throughout all the New England States to 
every town of Importance, and some thou- 
sands of miles are in progress in the south 
ami west. There Is the least improvement 
in the slave states. In no other country 
may such vast tracts he traversed in so 
short a time as in America, and the facili- 
ties are every day increasing. The Ohio 
already joins the Delaware, by a railroad 
3.i0 miles long, and In a few years a traveller 
may be able to pass fiom tho gulf of New- 
foundland to t he gulf of Mexico— from 
Icebergs to orange groves— in a verj few 
d,n s 

RAILWAY, ATMosniRitio or PNKUM\- 
Tio— This invention (ons'sted in exiiait-l- 
Jnga tube Ijing between the rails, in from 
of a piston to which tho carriages were af- 
t iched hv a convenient air-tight apparatus 
The pressure of the air behind the piston 
forced It on, and consequently the carriages 
in connection with if. The exhaustion was 
effected by powerful air pumps, worked by 
a steam engine at the terminus The con- 
trivance seemed to answer very well : but . 
It was not, in practice, found so economical | 
ns traction by loiomotlves. Something 
similar is being adapted, for Hie trail - 
mission of parcels underground, from one 
pai t of London to another; as the tube In 
thin Instance lias no longitudinal opening 
for the purpose* of connection with anything 
external, there la leas complication and 
less leakage 

RAIN (ra>gn • Sax ), in Meteorology, va- 
pour precipitated upon tho earth in the 
form of drops of w'ater ltd in Is the return 
to tho earth, in condensed drops, of the 
aqueous vapours which are imitiiiually 
rising into the atmosphere by evaporation • 
tho condeuRatmn being occasioned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a 
collision produced by contrary currents, or 
by a cloud passing into a cold siratum of 
air The power of the air to hold water in 
solution increases in a much higher ratio 
than the temperature. Hence, when two 
masses of air, saturated with moisture, and 
of different temperatures, arc mixed, the 
resulting compound la not capable of hold- 
ing tho whole water in solution, and a part 
is, in consequence, precipitated .is rain. As 
the whole atmosphere, when saturated, is 
calculated not to hold in solution more 
water than would form a sheet five Inches 
in depth, whilo the mean annual deposit, of 
rain and dew ia probably from 35 to 40 
inches, it is obvious that tho supply of 
atmospheric moisture must be renewed 
many times in the course of a year. [See 
Air, Fog, Ac.] The quantfryof rain preci- 
pitated from tho atmosphere depends upon 
a variety of circumstances— on tlieprevioua 
hygrometrlc state of the unmlxed portions 
of air, their difference of heat, the eleva- 
tion of their mean temperature, and the j 
extent of the combination which takes I 


place. When the deposition Is Blow, and 
the electricity set free by change of state 
[sec Cloud] is not suddenly removed, the 
very tuinute aqueous globules remain sus- 
pended, and form clouds , but if the deposi- 
tion be rapid and copious, and the electricity 
is more or less suddenly carried off, those 
particles conglomerate, and produce, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the medium 
through which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hall 

HAIN'ftoW, in Meteorology, an arch or 
semicircle exhibited in a rainy sky, and 
home similar situations, opposite to the 
sun, adorned with the prismatic colours, 
and formed by tha refraction of the rays of 
light In sphei ical drops of water. The inner 
bow Is produced by a refraction at tho en- 
trance of the drop, a reflection from its 
ba< k, and a refraction at its exit, or by two 
j refractions and one reflection The outer 
! bow by two refractions and two reflections 
within the drop; and. Bince much of the 
light is dispersed by the two reflections, 

, the outer bow is fainter than the Inner 
As all the drops in a shower are affected al 
tlie same time, so all the colours of light 
are visible anywhere to a spectator whose 
ba< k is to the sun, hi circles which are from 
51 to 61 degrees and from 42 to 40 degrees 
from the eye ; but in the two bows the 
colours are.reversed A line passing from 
the sun through the c>e of the spectator 
goes to the centre of the how, so that I lie 
height of the bow is inversely as the height 
of the sun , and, if the sun is more than 4'-’ 
or 51 degrees high, there can be no how 
of cnuise, as It Is a mere optical effect, 
depending on the position of the eye, no 
j two persons can see tho same bow. A 11 
j artificial rainbow nmv be produced fn sim- 
I shine by scattering diops of water In auv 
1 convenient wa> to a sufficient height in 
I the air, and tlie spectator standing between 
1 them and tho sun, with bis back to fin* 

I latter Magnificent rainbow's are often pro- 
duced also by tlie mist ami spray which j 

ri bo from waterfalls Lunar Rainbow, i 

The moon sometimes also exhibits the 
phenomenon of an Iris, by the refraction 
of her rays in drops of rain in the night 
time. Tlie lunar how has ait the colours of 

tlie solar, but much fainter Marine: 

Rain now, a phenomenon sometimes ob- 
served in an agitated sea, when the wind 
carrying tlie tops of tho waves aloft, and 
the sun’s rays falling upon them, an* re- 
fracted. 

RAIN-GARDE, or I’LDVIOM'ETKR 
i pluvia , rain , and melton, J measure: Lat ), 
an instiument to measure tho quantity of 
rain which fulls at any place in a given 
time. A very simple and convenient rain- 
gauge consists of a strong cylindrical ves 
scl of copper terminated above by a funnel, 
having an opening which is some multiple 
of the sum of the ureas of the popper vessel 
and of a glass tube of equal height, so flxed 
into one side of It that water in one will 
rise to the same height in the other; a 
graduated scale Is attached to tin* glass 
tube. Suppose that the arcaof the opening 
of the funnel is ten times the area of tho 
vessel and glass tube taken together, one 
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tenth of an inch of rain will show an Inch 
on the graduated scale attached to the 
tube In flxtug one of these gauges care 
must be taken that the rain may have free 
access to It; hence the tops of build- 
ings arc usually the beHt places. When 
the quantities of rain collected In them at 
different places are compared, the Instru- 
ments ought to be fixed at the same heights 
abo\e the ground at both places, because 
it la found that, nt different heights, the I 
quantities are always different, even at the 
same place. 

KAl'SINS (grapes : Fr.), grapes perfectly 
ripe, and dried either In an oven or by the | 
ltt> it of the sun ; In the latter case they are j 
1 u her and sweeter. The best raisins come i 
tiotn Spain, Portugal, Calabria, and other 
pl ices in the south of Europe; there are 
.iIhu very fine ones brought from Smyrna, 
Damascus, mid Egypt ; their quality, how- 
e\< r, in a great niea«uic depends upon the 
im t hi ui of t Deli » uie The finest aie those 
of the nun - the plumpest bunches are left 
to ripen fully upon the vine, after their 
stalks have beon half cut through. [See 
Gkapic] 

K \MAJ1 ySunserit), a tit’e given to the 
native pnnces of India, their dominions 
being termed raj. The words are connected 
with the Latin rex, regie, king 

RAKE, the nautical language to incline 
The word is applied to masts, sterns, stern- 
posts, &c, Masts generally rake aft Borne 
few of them rake forward The rake of the 
mast has considerable Influence on the 
rate of sailing; Its chief ctfei t seems to be 
the diminishing that tendency which all 
s ills have, to depress the ship's head — —To 
uihe a ship, is to lire Into her head, or stern, 
in < lie direction of her length, or along her 
dciks; so as to sweep them from end to 
i ml, and thus, probably, cause great, slaugh- 
ter. It Is similar to what Is termed enjllad- 
inq by engineers. 

RALLENTAN'BO, In Music, an Italian 
i erm. Implying that the time of the passage 
over which It Is placed Is to be gradually 
r» ndered Blower. 

KAL'LUB, In Ornithology, the Rail, which 
see. 

RAM (Sax.), In Zoology, the male of tlio 
sheep or ovine genus; In some pints of 

hn gland called a tup. Raw, in Astronomy 

i see AiUKB] See also Rattbkinu Ram. 

ItAM'A DAN, or RHAM'ADAN, the great 
fast or lent of the Mohammedans It be- 
gins with the new moon of tlienlnth month 
of the Mohammedan year; and ends the 
day preceding the Bairatn. During the 
Ramadan, the day is spent In devotion ; 
and the night also. In the more rigid Hut, 
generally speaking, the arrival of sunset Is . 
the commencement of Indulgent e in the 
pleasures of the table. The Mahonu tans 
call this month holy, and believe ih.it as 1 
long aB It lasts the gates of puradise are ' 
open, and those ef hell shut. 

RAMENTUM (seraplngs or chips • Lot.), 
in Botany, the loose Beales that arc fre- 
quently found on tne stalks of the fronds 
of ferns. 

RAMIFICATION (ramus, a branch ; and 
facto, I iiuU* : hat ), any small branch Issu- 


ing from a large one, particularly the very 
minute branches Issuing from the larger 

arteries. In Botany, the manner In 

which a tree produces Its branches or 
boughs. 

ltA 'MOTTS ( ramosus , branching; Lat), In 
Botany, having lateral divisions or being 
full of branches. 

RAMP ( rampe , a slope : Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, a concave bend, or slope. In any upper 
member. 

BAM'PANT (Fr ), In Heraldry, an epithet 
for a lion, leopard, or other beast, when it 
stands on Its hinder legs, and rears up Its 
fore feet In the posture of climbing, show- 
ing only Its profile It is different from 
salient, in which the beast seemB to be 

springing forward Rampant gardant, is 

when the animal stands on Its hinder legs, 
looking full-faced , Rampant regardant, whei i 
It stands on its hinder legs, but looks be- 
hind 

RAM 'PART (rempart: Fr), In Fortifica- 
tion, ati elevation or mound of earth round 
a pl,ue, capable of resisting the cannon of 
an enemy; and formed Into baBttonB, cur- 
taliH, Arc It Is made of earth, taken out 
of the ditch; and tlio lower part of Its out- 
laid slope Is usually formed of masonry. 
The advantage of earth is that hallo bury 
themselves in it, instead of splintenng the 
works and rebounding, to the gnat injury 
of the besieged It Is, theiefore, more 
durable than stone or bt n ko The rampart 
Is generally about eighteen feet in height 

UA'NA (a frog* LaL), in Zoolog}, a genus 
of hatrachian reptiles, Including the frog 4 * 

RANGE, In Gunnery, tlio horizontal dlo 
ranee to which a shot or shell is pro- 
jected But for the resistance of the air 
the path of a projectile would be a parabola; 
and tlic greatest ran go would bo obtained 
by discharging the piojeclile at an angle 
of 45°. But the path actually described Is 
very different from a parabola ; and the 
angle producing the greatest range ran 

lie found only by experiment. Kansk, 

among Mariners, a quantity of cable, equal 
to the depth of the water, laid on deck, that 
when the anchor Is cast loose from the 
bow it may receive no check before It 
reai hes the bottom. 

ltA'NGER (ranger, to place; Fr.), an offi- 
cer whose duty it was to walk through the 
foiest, and present all trespassers at the 
uext forest court The rangershlps of the 
rojal forests ure honorary offices, with 
salaries attached. 

RANK (ranc: Sax.), the degree of eleva- 
tion which one man holds iii respect to 
another This is particularly defined with 
regard to the nobility, to all officers of 
state, and all officers of theariny and n.ivj . 
— RANK, in military tactics, the straight 
line wh'ch the soldiers of a battalion 
or squadron make as they stand side by 
side. — Rank and file, a name given 
to the men carrying firelocks, and standing 
in the ranks, In which are Included the cor- 
porals. 

II AN'SOM (ran f on ; Fr.), money paid for 
redeeming a captive, or for obtaining the 
liberty of a prisoner of war. 

RANTERS, n sect which took its rise in 
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a secession from the Wesleyan connection, 
on the ground that too much attention was 
paid to order in conducting rehgloua wor- 
ship; and too little zeal was displayed in 
field preaching The Ranters parade the 
streets and fields, singing hymns and 
preaching And, unlike all other Metho- 
dists, they allow females to address a con- 
gregation They hold eamp meetings an- 
nually, and differ from the parent stock in 
j many of ihc outward ceremonies. They 
aie most numerous in America. 

RA'NULA ( Lat ft dim of rana, a frog), 
in Medicine, a turnout under the tongue, 
supposed to hear some resemblance to a 
frog It generally arises from some ob- 
struction of the duets of I lie saltvaty 
glands , and usually results in a trouble- 
some uloei . 

JtAMTAClTLATK'IC, a natural order of 
j exogenous po|\p» talons plants, for the 
' most put lu'ih- The cahx and corolla 
i ill tier considerably in the d liferent genera, 

[ amongst whu h are to he found the well- 
known button ups (KANfiNfM MJH) Ane- 
mones, Clematis, Columbine, IIkllk- 
noiiK, T.AitKsruit, Monkshood (Acom- 
t (iMi, <itul L‘eony Tlie stamens and seeds j 
aie usually mi melons. The plants abound j 
in cold damp < lunate*', and possess narcoti- j 
co-acrid properties, many being poisonous 
HAN UN'CULrS ( Lat *a dnn of rana, a I 
frog, because many of the sprues inhabit | 
moist places), in Ho Lam , a perennial much : 
cultivated in gardens, hearing a tlower of a j 
globular shape. Also the systematic name | 
of a gei . ! . 

ranunculus, the crowfoot, and the butte 1 
cup, nro species 

j RANZ DEfi V ACHES, In Music.airs aniom. 
i tlie Swiss shepherds, play ed while they tend 
I their flocks ami herds. It consists of a few’ 

| simple intervale. Is adapted to their instru 
J incut (tlie Alpevhom, horn of tlie Alps), ami 
lias an uncommon eftei t in the ei hoes of 
the mountains This effi ct becoming inti- 
niati ly associated with tlie lorn 1 i t j of Swit 
, zerlaud, explains the many anecdotes of 
I the 1 home-sickness caused by the sound of 
J tlie Ed ns dc s Vai lies, wben beard by Swish 
in foreign countries 

, RAPE, a division of a county; it some- 
times means the same as a hundred, and at 
; other times Includes several hundreds 
I thus Sussex is divided into six rapes, every 
I one of which, besides its liundieds, has a 
, castle, a river, and a forest belonging to It. 

I Similar districts In other counties are called 
I tlthings, lnth.es, or wapentakes. In Bo- 

tany, a biennial plant, tin? liraasica rapa of 
botanists. Rape is cultivated in many parts 
i of England, parity on account of its seed, 

| which is cru .bed for oil, and partly for its 

leaves a*> food for slieep Rape-cake Is 

j the adhering masses of the husks of rape- 
i seed, after the oil has been expressed ; they 
are induced to powder by a malt-null or 
other machine, and are used either as a 
top drcsslug for crops of different kinds, or 
are di died along with turnip seed 
RAPH'ANUS (Lat : from raphanoa ; dr), 
in Botany, a genus of plants, nat erd Cru- 
eif&nr, containing the radish, of which many 
varieties are tn cu’ti ration. 


RATHE (raphe, a line : Or.), In Anatomy, 
a term applied to any parts which appear 
as if tlicv had been sewed together, a dis- 
tinct seam being obser\ able In Botany, 

tlie vascular cord connecting the nucleus 
of an o\ ule and the placenta, in those raws 
where tlie base of tlie former is removed 
from the hilum. 

RAl’H'JDKS ( raphis , a needle: (Jr), In 
Botany, the needle-like crystals frequently 
found in the cells of plants They ate of 
microscopic mimitenesh and usually consist 
of phosphate and oxalate of lime. 

HAPHIIVIA (raphis, a needle: Or), in 
Ktymology,,n genus of neuiopterons insects. 
The head is of a horny substance ami de- 
pressed . tiie tail is armed with a slemiet 
horny weapon, not bifid at tlie extremity 
They are common in the neighbourhood of 
woods ami streams in July; and from the 
facility with width they turn the front of 
the body, they have been called wake /law 
ItAP'IDtf i rapt dux , swift Lat ), the putt 
of a river yvhere tho velocity of the current 
is verv considerable, owing to a descant of 
the earth, not sufficient to occasion such a 
fall of the water as is deemed a cascade oi 
catarac t 

KAItKFAC'TION ( rarefarw , I make thin • 
/aif ), in Physics, the actor process of ex- 
panding or distending bodies, so that, the 
intervals between their part u les being aug- 
mented, they occupy more room, or appear 
under a larger bulk without a< cession of 
any new matter Rarefaction is opposed to 
condensation It lias been proved, by ex- 
r pi up, air may 
be so rarefied i cupv a space Hi.ooo 

I times greater than In ordinary circum- 
stances [Hoc Am, Atmohimii uu, Ac ] 
llABO’KKS (scratc her-> fait ), an ordei of 
birds, synonymous with the (JaUivas, ami 
j including those which have strong feet, 
I piovided with obtuse* claws for snatching 
j grains, Ac , such as the* pheasants, gtou>e, 
and barn-ciooi fowl 

KAHTBEKKY, the fruit of a bramble, or 
species of Itnbu* Several varieties are cul- 
tivate d, differing in the size and colour of 
the ft uit, w Inch is either red, tlcsh-coiourc d, 
or yellow A light soil Is best suited to the 
culture of tlie raspberry, ami an eastern or 
western cxpoMiie, slightly shaded. It is 
generally propagated by suckers. 

RAT (Fr.), a well known quadruped of 
the genus Man, which Infests houses, 
stores, and ships; an animal equally trou- 
blesome ami destructive The species at 
present common In this country, '•ailed tho 
Mot way rat (Mus decuviavus) was intio- 
duced from Asia forty or fifty years ago, 
and has entirely extirpated tho black rat 
(At inttnx), or old British species. 

KATAFI'A, a liqtii i made by steeping 
I he kernels of apricots, cherries, Ac in 
brandy. In France, rata/la is the generic 
itTine of all liqueurs compounded with alco- 
hol, sugar, and tin* odoriferous or flavour- 
ing principles of vegetables 
RATCHET, in Horology, Ac, an arm, 
moving cm a centre at one extremity, and 
abutting at the other against tlie teeth of 
the ratchet wheel, which it allows to turn 
Jn one dlrertlou, hut not in the others, in 
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which case It la called also a detent. Borne- RATION (ratio, a computation : Lot ), 
t lines a ratchet is jointed freely to a recip- the proportion or fixed allowance of pro- 
re mating driver, for the purpose of giving viBlonB, drink, forage, A c assigned to each 
continuous motion to a wheel ; it Is then , soldier for his dally subsistence Seamen 
called a click or paul The teeth of the I In the navy also have rations of certain 
detent wheel are cut like those of a saw. j articles 

RATCIl'IL, among Miners, fragments of RATION A'LE [ratio, a theory : Lai), the 

etone act ount or solution of any phenomenon, ex- 

RATHJ ( ratus , ca’culttted . Lat.), an assess- plaining the pi inclples on which It depends, 
ment by the pound for public purposes; RATIONALISTS (ratio, the reason : Lat.), 
as, for the poor, the highways, church , a term used to denote those who consider 
repairs < ounLy expenses, &c. , all the events retorded in the Scriptures as 

RATIO OF A 81111’, in the Navy, the or- , events happening in the ordinary course of 
dor or class of a ship, according to its mag- ! nature ; and who consider the statements 
nit tide or force There aro three classes of ! and morality of the sacred writings as Buil- 
dups : rated stops commanded by captains; ject to the testof human reason 
stoops and vessels, by commanders ; ami | RAT'LINES, in a ship, lines which make 
third clasi, by lieutenants. Rated ships , the ladder steps for going up the shrouds 
'no divided into six classes —1st, three- j and a-cending to the mast-head 
deckers ; 2nd, two-deckers, having at least RATOON 7 , a sprout front the root of the 
700 men , 3rd, ships having front floo to 80o ] sugar-cane, which has been cut 
Hit'll, 4th, ships having from 400 to ooo ‘ RATTAN 7 , a slender cane obtained from 
men, 5th, ships having from 250 to 4uo several species of Calamus, plants belonging 
“ 1 to the order of paints, and growing In 

I, ATI! 7 OFFICE, In Mineralogy, a kind of India and the Indian archipelago. Tlte 
g.nnot found m Sweden. Its colour is a walking sticks impoited under the name of 
dmgv brownish ulack, and it is a compa- Penang lawyers are a kind of rattan. Im- 
tiiod with calcareous spar and small crystals mouse quantities are consumed m India and 
of Hornblende Europe, but more particularly in China 

RATIFICATION (ratus , established , and For cane work they should be chosen loug, 
fano, I make Lat), the solemn act by of a bright pale jellow colour, well glazed, 
winch authority is given to an instrument, of a small size, and not brittle 
Ac It Is most usually applied to the RATTLESNAKE, the common name for 

certain poisonous snakes Inhabiting Arne- 
contracted by their i lira, and belonging to the genus G’ro- 

ltA'TIO (Lat), in ,athcmaties, the re- talus (krolulon, a rattle • Or.), ft out three to 
lain . 

metical ratio ((insists In their dtlletente, i cells at the tail, which, when moved, pro- 
and a gemueti ical mho. In their quotient ! duce a loud rattling noise The head Is 
Thus, the arithmetical ratio between 8 and 1 broad, triangular, and flat, the eyes brll- 
<i is a - <i, or 2, w Inch added to th<* less will j llant, the uioutli large, and the tongue 
make the great n . or taken from the j forked The sound of the rattle is said to 
gi eater w'ill make the less The geoinetrl- j be audlblo at the distance of twenty yard*, 
( at ratio between 0 and V is $ or J, and the and is thus useful in giving warning of the 
leb« heiug multiplied b> .'1 will make the approach of Hie reptile Its Into is attended 
greater, or the greater divided by 3 will . with frightful consequent es There aie 
make the less Ratio is expressed by two j two species, the Cintaln s tiomdus of the 
< 1 ots, thus a • ft, orfi 4 Ratios are suscep- Unlt(d States, and the Crotalus dunssimus 
tihle of vaiious changes In foim, without ' of Ouiana They are sluggish, move 
alteration of value. Thus the same quan- I slowly, and bite only when provoked, or to 
nty limy lie added to or taken from each | kill their prey. They feed chiefly on bird-, 
term of an arithmetical ratio, &c Each j squirrels, &r, which they aro supposed to 
term of a geometrical ratio may be multi- have the power of fascinating, 
plied or divided by the same number. The RATTLESNAKE ROOT, a North Amerl- 
fltst term of a ratio is termed the anteco- can plant, the Polygala senega of botanists. 
dent, the second the consequent, the equality It Is a stimulant, and is believed to be 
of ratios constitutes proportion [which see] serv ieeable In case of the bite of a rattle- 
Ratios are compounded by multiplying the snake 

antecedents together, and the consequents RAV'ELIN, in Fortification, a detached 
together, and this is the foundation of the woik composed of two faces, forming co- 
rule of compound proportion. Duplicate ltcut angles, and raised before the countor- 
ratioistheratioofthesquaieBoftwoquan- scarp. When used to cover the approach 
titles thus a?:ft2is the duplicate ratio ot a ft to a bridge, it ig called a Ute du ponL It is 
Triplicate ratio Is the latlo of the cubes of employed also lu doid fortification, 
two quantities : thus «s ; t>s is the triplicate RA'VKN ( hra/n . A.Sax.), the Corvus corax 

ratio of a • 6 — I*rime and ultimate ratio, of ornitli' logiBta, a well known hold and 
the relation which two variable quantities sagacious British bird, the largest of the 
bear to each other when they are first sui>- genus with us. It builds In high trees or 
posed to be generated, and are indefinitely m ks , is long lived, feeds on all sorts of 
small, hence called pnm6; or the relation can ion, ami lias nn exquisite sense of smell, 
of two variable quantities to each other at RAY (rate: Fr.; from radius: Lot.), in 
the Instant of vanishing, or becoming in- Optics, n beam of light, propagated from a 
definitely Bmall, and hence called ultimate radiant point ; said to be direct, if it comes 
ratio. immediately from the point ; reflected, if it 
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first strike upon any body, and 1b thence 
transmitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam contains • 1st. calonjic rays, producing 
heat, but not vision and colour , 2nd. colo- 
1 rifle rays, producing vision and colour, but 
1 not heat ; 3rd. cfiemtcal rays, producing 
j (ertaln effects on the composition of bo- 
dies, but neither heat, vision, nor colour, A 
1 ray of white light is compounded of 
i several colours [see Colottu]; and it is 
divisible into two rays of white light, hav- 
ing different properties [See Polakiha- 
tion.] In Botany, the outer part or cir- 

cumference of a compound radiate flower. 

In Ichthyology, a bony or cartilaginous 

ossicle in the fins of fishes, serving to sup- 
port the membrane. 

RAY'-FISH, the common namo for fishes 
! with cartilaginous bones, belonging to the 
genus jBaiaof Ichthyologists They are dis- 
I tliigulshod by their flattened and broad tils* 
shaped body, that chiefly consists of lm- 
' mouse pectoral fins, the rays of which 
1 support a broad duplicatuie of the Bkin, 

I which 1 b continuous anteriorly with that of 
| the side of the flattened head The mouth 
I is on the underside of the body, where also 
[ are the gill openings In two rows of fins 
The genus Bam lneludcs the Skates and t lie 
Thornbnrlt. The sting ray and the eagle 
ray belong to allied genera, whilBt the 
electric ray is a torpedo 

RAY'AfT, tho non-Mnhomedan subjects 
1 of the Turkish Govei nttieut, who pay tho 
capitation tax 

RAYONNA'NT, in Heraldry, an epithet 
for any ordinary that darts foith rays like 
the sun when it shines 

RE, in Grammar, a prefix or inseparable 
partlclo at the beginning of tgprds, to repeat 
or otherwise modify their meaning ; as in 
re-action, re-export, Ac 

REACH, that part of tho length of a 
river in which the stream maintains the 
same direction. 

REACTION (re, back ; and artxo, an act- 
ing’ Lot.), In Pb y si os, the resistance made 
by ail bodies to a chan go from motion to 
rest or from rest to motion. It is In real! ty 
due to the necessity of a body at rest re- 
ceiving motion, before it can move; or a 
body in motion losing motion, before it 
can stop, both of which require time. 

REA'GENT (re, back ; and ago , I act : 
Lai ), in Chemistry, the name given to such 
bodies as serve to detectothers 

REAL (res, property • Lai ), in Law, per- 
taining to things permanent and immov- 
able , as real estate, consisting of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, and opposed 
to personal or movable property. Beal a*- 
1 sets, assets consisting in real e'-tatc, or 
lauds and tenements descending to an Ik it, 

| sufficient to answer the charges upon tho 
i estate created by the ancestor. 

! REAT/GAR, red sulpliuret of arsenic. It 
is either native or factitious. 

' RK'ALTSM, In Philosophy, the opposite 
1 of Idealism: that philosophical system 
which conceives external things to exist in- 
dependently of our conceptions of them 
| Realism becomes materialism if it considers 
I matter, or physical substance, as the only 
I original cause of things, and the soul itself 


as a material substance. As opposed to 
Nominalism, it is contrary to the theory 
which asserts that general terms have no 
corresponding reality, either in or out of 
our minds, being mere words, and nothing 
more. 

REALM ( royaume , a kingdom : Fr.), a 
royal Jurisdiction, or tho extent of a king's 
dominions 

REAL PUES'ENCE, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, the supposed actual presence 
of tho body and blood of Christ in the 
cuchariRl, the in cad and wnio being sup- 
posed to be com ei ted into the real body 
and blond of Christ by the priest 

REAM <a bundle : Sax.), a certain quan- 
tity of paper. Twenty quires of twenty- 
four sheets each make a ream of writing 
paper, but the printer's ream, or pu feet 
ream of printing paper, couBlstB of 21 J 
quires, or 5l« sheets. Two rcamB mak* 
what is termed a bundle. 

REAR (arnhe • Fr.), a military term fot 

behind Rear-guard, a body of men Unit 

m, ir< lies in the rear of the main body to 

protect it. Rear-rank, the last line of 

men that are diawn up two or more deep 
— The rear is also a naval term applied to 
the squadron which is hindmost. 

RE'ASON (raison ■ Fr ), a faculty of the 
human mind by which it distinguishes 
truth from falsehood, and good from evil, 
and which enables the possessor to deduce 
inferences from facts oi from propositions. 
Reason differs from understanding, which 
is the faculty of reflection and generaliza- 
tion; and from instinct, which is a mere 
natural impulse, by which animals are 
directed to certain actions, necessary for 
Lhe preservation of the individual or tho 
species. InBtinrt has nothing to do with 
reflection or experience ; the w asp, in wlia t- 
ver solitude it may lie reared, puts a food 
which it does not use Itself, along with its 
eggs. Into a hole ; and just enough of it to J 
support the larva, which it will never bcc, 
until it Is able to provide for Itself. 

RE'ASON ING, or RATIOCINATION 
(ratwcinatio: Lat ), an operation of the mind, 
deducing some unknown proposition from 
others that are evident and known. Every 
act of reasoning necessarily includes three 
distinct judgments; two, in which the ideas 
whose relation we want to discover are 
severally compared with tho middle idea, 
and a third, in which they are thomselves 
connected, or disjoined, according to the 
result of that comparison Now, as our 
judgments when put Into words are called 
Propositions, so the expressions of our 
reasonlngB are termed Syllogisms. And 
lienee it follows that as everv act of reason- 
ing Implies three pcvoral judgments, so 
every syllogism must Include three distinct 
propositions. [See SYnnooisii] 

RE'BATE (rabattre, to abate : Fr ), in Ar- 
chitecture, the gioove, or channel, sunk 
on the edge of any material. In arith- 

metic, Discount, which see. 

RE'BEO. An instrument like a violin, 
having three stiings tuned in flfthB, and 
played with a bow. It was Introduced by 
the Moors into Spain 

REU'EL (ntbeUut * Lot.), one who revolts 
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from the Government to which he owes 
allegiance, either l»y openly renouncing its 
authority, or by taking arms and openly 
opposing it. 

REBELLION ( rebellio , a renewal of war 
by a conquered people : Lat ), an open and 
avowed renunciation of the authority of 
the government to which allegiance is due. 
It differs from Insurrection , which may be 
a rising In opposition to a pai tlcular act or 
law, without a design to renounce wholly 
all subjection to the government, and 
which may lead to, but Is not necessarily 
in the first instanee rebellion Rebellion 
differs also from Mutiny , which Is an In- 
| surrection of soldiers or sailors against the 
j authority of their officers 
> RE'BUfl, an enigmatical representation 
] of some name, Ac , by using figures m pie- 
1 tures Instead of words. Camden tells us 
| the rebus was In great esteem among our 

| forefathers. In JTeraldry, a eoat of arms 

which bears an allusion to the name of a 
! person 

, REBUTTER (reb liter, to repulse : Fr ), in 

; La w.the defendant's answer to the plaintiffs 
siir-rejolnder. The fifth stage of the pro- 
ceedings In an action if an Issue lias not 
been previously come to 

RECEIPT' (receptus, received • Lat), hi 
I Commerce, an acquittance or discharge in 
writing for money received, or other valu- 
| aide consideration. 

I RECE'IVKR. ( recevoir , to receive • Fr.), in 

Law, one who takes stolen goods from a 
thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
Incurs the guilt of pm taking in the crime. 
Also, one appointed to receive the rents, 
,(e, accruing from tho estate of an em- 
hirrassed person, for the benefit of his 

( realtors In Pneumatics, a glass vessel 

for containing that on which an experiment 
Is to be made with the air-pump. 

RE'OKNT ( reeen «, lately : Lot.), a Geolo- 
gical term applied to whatever Is of a date 
posterior to the introduction of man ; all 
formations since that period being so 
termed. The word is also used in Natural 
History, In contradistinction to extract. 

\ RECEPTACLE (receptacttium , n place Into 

I which anything is received: Lat), In Bo- 
tany, the expanded summit of the flower 
stalk upon which numerous florets are 
j seated In the order of Composite the re- 
ceptacle la flat, convex, or conical ; In the 
Fig order the receptacle is flushy and 
hollow; it is the pnrt we eat, and contains 
the seeds within, where the small flowers 
originally were. 

RE'CIPE (take : Lat.), a Medical prescrip- 
tion; or directions for preparing any mix- 
ture or compound. Jf, at the head of a 
medical prescription, signifies recipe 
RECIPROCAL (renjrrocus, alternating • 
Lat), in general, something that Is mutual, 
or which is returned equally on both sides, 
or that affects both parties alike Re- 

ciprocal figure s, in Geometry, are those 
which are of the same kind— triangles, for 
example, prisms, Ac ; and so related that 
two sides of one form the extremes of a 
proportion, of which two corresponding 

sides of the other form the means 

Reciprocal proportions. Is when of four 
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[ terms, taken in order, the first is to the 
second, as the fourth Is to the third : or 
when the first is to the second, as the reci- 
procal of the third is to the reciprocal of 
the fourth. It Is often termed Inverse 
proportion. Reciprocal quantities , or re- 

ciprocals are the terms of the fractions 
representing the quantities Inverted ; thus 
the reciprocal of | is J ; tho reciprocal of 5, 
or f.ls l A quantity multiplied by its re- 
< iprocal gives unity ; thus J multiplied by 
|, is equal or I : and { multiplied by $,1s 

equal to J or 1. Reciprocal terms, in Logic, 

are those which have the same significa- 
tion ; and consequently are convertible and 
may he used for each other 

RECTTATI'VE (recito, I recite • Lat.), a 
kind of musical pronunciation. In which 
the composer and the performer endeavour 
to imitate the Inflections, accent, and em- 
phasis of speech ; such as that in which the 
several parts of the liturgy are rehearsed 
In < athedral churches, or that of actors on 
an operatic stage ivhen they relate some 
event or reveal some design. 

RECK'ONING (recan, to reckon; Sax.), 
in Navigation, an account of the ship’s 
course and distance : the course being 
determined by the compass, and the dis- 
tance by the log books, and no aid being 

had from observation Dead reckoning, 

is t he reckoning, allowance being made for 
drift, lee-way, currents, Ac. 

REU'LINATK(rectmi8,leaningback-Xat ), 
In Bo tan v, bent downwards, so that the 
point of the leaf Is lower than the base. 

ItKCLINATION (rechno, I lean back • 
Lat.), In Dialling, the number of degrees 
which a dial-plane leans backwards from an 
exactly upright or vortical plane; that is, 
from the zenith 

It ECOG N' I Z AN CE(reeoffnosco, I recognise : 
Lat), In Law, a bond or obligation acknow- 
ledged In some court, or before some judge, 
with condition to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assizes, to keep the 
peace, Ac. The person who enters Into 
such bond is called the recognizor ; the per- 
son to whom he Is bound Is the recognizee 

RECOIL' (reculer, to go back : Fr.), in 
Gunnery, the retrograde motion made by 
any piece on being discharged. This term 
is particularly applicable to pieces of ord- 
nance, which are always subject to a recoil, 
accord mg to the sizes and the charges which 
they contain. To lessen the recoil of a gun, 
the platforms are generally made Bioping 
towards the embrasures. 

RECONNOITRE (to discover: Fr), In 
Military language, to learn by ocular in- 
spection of the situation of an enemy, or 
the nature of a piece of ground. It Is one 
of the most lmmutant duties of a general, 
and must precede every considerable move- 
ment. Recon noiterlng not unfrequently 
brings on engagements: for large bodies 
of troops march out to cover the recon. 
noiterlng party, and to make prisoners If 
possible, In order to obtain information 
I from them. 

RECORD ( recorder , I call to mind : Lot), 
in Law, the authentic written testimony of 
the judgment of a superior court, contained 
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In rolls of parchment and preserved In RED, In Physios, one of the simple or 
court of record. primary colours of natural bodies, or rather 

HEOORD'EU (same deriv.), the chief ju of the rays of light. It has different shades 
dicial officer of a borough or city, exercis- or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vorinllllon 


mg within It, in criminal mutters, th< 
jurisdictions of a court of record— whem 
Ills title. Recorders are now selected b_ 
the Orown, and must be barristers of at 
least five years' standing. 

RECOVERY, or COMMON RECOVERY 
(recuuvrer, to recover : Fi ), in Law, a mode 
of conveyance, by means of a ilctitioui 
action [see Fink], which gave the recovered 
a fee simple absolute Common leeoverlee 
are now abolished, and a new mode . 
conveyance for the use of the tenant in 
tail substituted [See Estate Tail.] 
REOT'ANGLE oectus any ulus, a right 
angle : Lat.), n figure whose sides are per 
pendicular to each other The term is als< 
sometimes used, but incorrectly, for the 
product of two quantities. 

RECTIFICATION ( rectus , right ; and 
facw, 1 make : Lat.), in Chemistry, the pri 
cess of refining by icpeated distillation c 
(sublimation, in order to render the sub- 
starue purer. 

UliC'TOR (a director: Lat), a term ap- 
plied to the possessors of »e\cral offlei. 
situations; as, 1 A clergym in who has tl 
charge and cuie of a parish, and the pro- 
perty of the tithes, «fec. ; 2 The chief elec- 
tive officer in several universities, 3 The 
head master of large public schools In 8cot 
land , 4. The governor in seveial convents; 

! 5 The superior of a seminary or college of 
the Jesuits, &c 

RECTUM {rectus, straight : Lat ),tn A 
tomy, the third and last of the large intes- 
j tines : so called by the older anatomists, 

J from an erroneous idea that it was straight. 
RECTUS (straight : Lat >, in Amite 
name common to several pairs of muscles, 
so called on account of the straightness of 
their fibres. 

RECTUS IN CU'IIIA (right, in the eye 
of tho court : Lat,), in Law, one who stands 
at the bar, no person objecting any thing 
against him Also, one who has reversed 
an outlawry, and can therefore partake of 
the benefit of tho law. 

RKOUH'UKNT VERSESfrccitrro, I return: 
Lat ), in Poetry, verses that read tho Bamo 
backwards as they do forwards. 

RECUR' RING (same denv.), or CIRCU- 
LATING DECIMALS, those decimals which 
arise from tho divisions of tho numerator 
of a fraction by Its denominator , when the 
denominator Includes, as factors, one or 
more prime numbers, different from 2 or 6, 
and not Included in the numorator, the 
digits in such a case are repeated, ad infini- 
tum. It only a single digit is repeated, It 
is a repetmd ; If two or more digits, k peri- 
odical; It there is also a finite part, that Is 
one or more dfgltB before the repeated part, 
It is a mixed, otherwise it Is a pure circulate, 
RECUR' V ATE (reewrw, I bend backwards; 
Lat.), In Botany, bowed or curved down- 
wards 

RKCU'BANT ( recuso , I refuse; Lat.), In 
English History, one who refuses to ac- 
knowledge the kingly supremacy in mat- 
ters of religion. 


orange-red, &c. The Greeks called the 

Arabian gulf the Erythrean or Red sea, 
piobably from Edom or Idumea; lmpio- 
perly applying the meaning of Bdotn (red) 
to the sea, which imptoper application has 
been continued to the present time. It is, 
however, conjectured by some that the 
name was given on accouut of the vast 
quantity of red animalcules which the sea 
contains 

RED ROOK, a book containing the names 

of all persons in ihe service of the state 

Red Rook ok thk Exchequer, an ancient 
record, in which aie set down the HAincs of 
ill who held lauds per baroniam, in the Lime 
if Renry II 

RED'BREAST, the Erythaca (or Spina) 
rubecula of ornithologists, a well-known 
lrd Its fame has arisen from its habit of 
seeking the aid of man, and fearlessly 
visiting hla dwelling, during the winter 
•ason 

REDEMPTION {redemptio ; from rrdnno, 

I buy back : Lat.), in Law, the liberation of 

an ('state from a mortgage. In War and 

n Commerce, the act of procuring the de- 
iverauce of persons or things from the 
mssession and power of captors by the 
layment of an equivalent ; as, tho redemp* 

ion of a slop and cargo. In Theology, 

ho ransom or deliverance of sinners from 
he bondage of sin, and the penalties of 
Acid’s violatod law, by the atonement of 
Christ. 

RED LEAD, Minium , an oxide of lead, 
termediate between the protoxide and 
peroxide. 

REDOUBT' {redouts, from redauter, to 
car - Pr). in Fortification, almost any kind 
•f work, used to fortify a military position, 
a those constructed within others, to pro- 
ving a defence; or detached works, to 
secure a piece of ground, useful to the 
besiegers. 

KKDPOLE, a name given to two species 
f the genus Linota, or linnet ; namely, tho 
nealy rodpole (L. cane^ceim), and the lesser 
pr common redpole (L linaria), both of 
which are winter visitors to our islands. 
Tho latter la easily tamed, and Its lively 
habits and easy confidence render it a fa- 
on rite. 

RED SAN'DAL, or RED SAN'DERS The 
wood of leguminous trees growing in Cey- 
on and other parts of India, belonging to 
.lie genus Pterocarpus. It is of a garnet- 
■ed colour, and extremely bard. Tho old 
wood only is employed ns a dye stuff, and 
he colouring matter which it yields is by 
shcmlsts known us santaline. i 

KED'BTART, tho Ph conic ura rutacilia, a 
leautlful bird, about five inches in length, j 
'hich comes to this country about the j 
ilddle of April, and leaves It in the beglu- 
ing of October. The tall is of a reddish 1 
ue, whence the name, start being an old 
Ingllsh word for tail 

REDUOTIO AD AUSURDUM (a reducing 
o an absurdity : Lat.), In Logic, a mode of 
rgumciit by which the truth of a proposi 
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Hon is proved by showing the absuidity of 
the contrary 

REDUCTION (reduetio, a restoring 
Lot.), In Arithmetic, the change of a quan- 
tity from one denomination to another 

Rfmjotion, tho conversion of a metallic 
compound Into a metal. It is sometimes ef- 
fected by heat alone, oxygen being driven 
otr, but it generally requires along with 
he.it, some deoxidising agent, chareo.il be- 
ing most commonly used for that purpose, 
on the large scale 

REDUCTION OK EQUATIONS ( rednetw , 
a bilnglng back Lot ), In Algebra, reduc- 
ing them to the simplest state, or clearing 
them of all superfluous quantities, b> sepa- 
lallng the known from the unknown, till 
tlx' unknown quantity i«* found cm one side, 
and the known ones cm the other. 

REDUPLICATION (re, again; nncl d/c- 
pluaho, a doubling. Lat ), in Logic, a 
kind of condition expressed in a proposi- 
tion, Indicating 01 assigning the manner 
In which the picdicale is attnbuted to the 

buhiert. 

REED (reed * Sax 1, the common name of 
many nquatirpl mts In geneial, it denotes 
a kind oi long, hollow, knotted grass that 

grows in fens and watery places Rfed, 

in Music*, the small elastic plate which, by 
Its \ Ibratlon, produces the sound of cei tain 
Instillments 

REEK, amongst Australian gold-miners, 
a vein of quart/., penetrating rocks of silu- 
v mu age, and vaiving in thickness from a 
fc w itic lies to forty or fifty feet, with a eon- 
s Idol able extent iih to length and depth, 
l.old is frequently found disseminated in 
such reef*, and is extracted by crushing 
the quartz to powder and treating it with 
meicury 

REE' KING (reef, a part of a sail taken in : 
Dal i, a nautical term for the taking up a 
sail m agieut gale of wind, so as to diminish 

Its surfac e. Rkkf-taoklb, a tuc kle upon 

doc k, communicating with Itspendant.pass- 
lng Hi rough a block at tho top-iuast head, 
and through a hole In the top- sail yard- 
111111 , and attached to a cringle below the 
lowest reef It is used to pull the skins 
of the top-sails close to the extremities of 
i he yards, to lighten the labour of reefing. 

REENTERING ANGLE, in Fortification, 
tin* angle of a work which points inwards, 
towards the place to lie defended 

REFECTION (rcfeciio, a refreshment : 
Lat ), among certai 11 Ecclesiastics, a spare 
meal or repast just sufficing for the support 
of life ; hence the hall in convents, and 
other communities, where the monks, nuns, 
Li. take their lefec Lions 01 meals in com- 
mon, is called the refectory. 

REFEREE' (refero, T consult : Lat ), one 
to w'hoso decision a tiling is referred , par- 
ticularly, a person appointed by a court to 
hear, examine, and decide a cause between 
pintles, pending befoie the court. 

ItEF'EKENUE (mine dene.), in Law, the 
act of referring a matter In dispute to the 
decision of an arbitrator. Also, in the 
court of chancery, the referring a matter 
to a chief clerk, taxing muster, Li\, to exa- 
mine and cei tify the result. Rkkkuexcr, 

in Printing, a murk in the text of a woik 
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referring to a similar one in the side or 
at the bottom of the page 

REFI'NING (rafftner, to purify : Fr.), in 
general, is the art or practice of purifying a 
filing; Including not only the assaying or 
1 efinlng of metals, but likewise tho clarifi- 
cation of liquors 

REFLECTION, or RKFLEX'ION (re- 
flecto, I bend back * Lat ), m Mechanics, the 
rebound of one body from the surface of 

another. Reflection op light, the 

turning of a ray from a body against wide h 
it has Impinged , a reflecting is necessarily 
a polished surface Light uml heat, In ie- 
floctions, follow the law of perfectly elas- 
tic bodies, that is, ‘the angle of Incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection ’ This 
enables us toasccitain with ca-e the path 
of a reflet t< d raj , and to explain how it is 
that: I 1’lnne mirrors alter the apparent 
position but not the Mae of an object; 

; 2 Concave mirrors bring rajs to a focus, 
and either increase or dimmish the appa- 
rent size of an object, according as it is in 
one or other of the conjugate foci ; and .1. 
convex mirrors disperse iajs, and diminish 
the apparent size of an object 

RK'FLEX ( rejlexus , bent back: Lat.), In 
Painting, a term used to denote those places 
In a picture which are supposed to be illu- 
minated by a light reflected from some 
other body, represented in the same piece. 

Reflex vision, that performed by 

means of reflected rays, as from mirrors 

REFORMATION (reformatio ; from re- 
fomio, I umend : Lat ), the term applied by 
Protestants universally, to denote the 
change from tin Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant religion, which was first b< kul 
effectually in Germany , by Luther, A.D. 1517, 
but had commenced in England one hun- 
dred years earlier by WicklilTe. No one 
anticipated the quarter whence the first 
blow would be struck Leo X was created 
pope in 1613 , and, little affected by the 
universal desire for reformation in the 
< hurch— a desire expressed in the strongest 
terms by the most eminent Roman Cai liohe 
writers of the time, who in unmeasured 
terms Inveigh against the universal cor- 
ruption of morals from the very head 
of the church down to its most Jiumbie 
members, lie seemed placed at its bead 
merely to employ its revenues in the gra- 
tification of hik princely tastes. Albeit, 
elector of Mentz and archbishop of Magde- 
burg, a prince of a similar character, re- 
ceived fiom Leo, in 1616, under the pre- 
tence of raising money for t.ie erection of 
St Peter’s at Route, permission to sell m- 
dvlginces within his own jurisdiction, on 
, condition of sharing the profits with the 
pope In tills truffle, Albert employed, 
among others. John Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk of Leipsic, who went about from 
place to place, carrying on Ills trade with 
the most unblushing assurance. Luther, 
an Augustine monk of Erfurt,— a man of 
powerful mind, and distinguished more for 
his arden- piety and strong love of truth 
thnn for deep erudition,— set his face 
against this abuse, first in his sermons, and 
afterwards in ninety-five theses, or ques* 
tions, which lie affixed to the door of tho 
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church, Oct. 81, 1617. This led to several 
public disputations, In which he had Bucha 
decided advantage over his antagonists, 
that he, who was hardly known before, 
became the public champion of all who 
lamented the degeneracy of the church 
The Franciscans were intrusted with th< 
Bale of indulgences in Switzerland ; and 
executed their commission with equal zeal 
and imprudence. They were successfully 
opposed by Zuiugllus, who was not inferior 
to Luther himself in courage and dctcrml 
nation. The disputes between the Roman 
Catholic and reformed churches were long 
a source of many calamities ; arising from 
the attempts to arrest the progress of 
reformation ; until they were terminated 
in Germany, by the peace of Augsburg in 
1555 In this country tho Reformation 
triumphed from the very beginning, with 
the exception of tho Interval of Mary’s 
reign, and has remained permanent 
INFRACTION (refr actus, broken .* Lat ), 
In Optics, the deviation of a ray of light 
from a right lino in entering a medium 
different density. The great law of refrac- 
tion, which holds with regard to all bodies 
and all mediums, is, that a body passing ob- 
liquely out of one medium into another 
In which it mcctB with less resistance, is 
refracted or turned towards the pci pondi- 
cular ; and, on tho contrary, in passing out 
of one medium into another in which the 
resistance is greater.it Is refracted or turned 

from the perpendicular. The ratio of the 

lines of the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion is called the index of refraction: It Is 
different in different media, and is ob- 
tained, for each, by experiment— being 
that which is obtained when light passes 
from a vacuum into the medium It en- 
ables us to ascertain the path of a ray. 
passing through any medium, or any 
number of media ; to ascertain the foci of 
convex media, and the amount of diver- 
gences produced by those which are con- 
cave. Whatever the number or kind of 
media through which a my of light may 
pass, its path is the same, from which- 
ever of its extremities it begins its mo- 
tions Astronomical refraction , tho ap- 

parent angular elevation of the celestial 
bodies above the true places ; caused by 
the passage of light through the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. Since the refractivo 
power of an mriform fluid is found to bo 
proportional to its density, and the density 
of t lie air continually diminishes, ns Its 
distance from tho earth Increases, tho path 
of a ray which traverses the atmosphere 
obliquely must bo a curve. The existence 
of atmospheric refraction was known at a 
very early period. It is clear that the place 
of distant or elevated terrestrial objects 
must he affected by refraction due to the 
atmosphere: this effect la called terrestrial 

refraction Double refraction, Cei tain 

substances have the power of decompos- 
ing a ray of white light into two others, 
which are refracted at different angles, ana 
are found to possess very different proper- 
ties. [See DOUBLB REFRACTION and PO- 
LARIZATION.] 

REFUGEE' ( refugio, I take refuge with : 


Lat.), in Political History, a term applied to 
the French Protestants, who, on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, fled from the 
persecution of France. The same term was 
also applied to the Frem h priests and other 
royalists who sought an asylum in this 
country at the commencement of the revo- 
lution, towards the end of the last century 
They were also styled tmigris. 

REGA'LIA (things pertaining to the 
king : Lat.), in Law, the rights and prero- 
gative's of the sovereign power; also tho 
ensigns of royalty, the crown, sceptre, &c. 
worn by our kings ami queens at their c< - 
ronation. They consist of the Crown used 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria (see 
Crown], St. Edwards Crown, of gold embel- 
lished with diamonds and other precious 
stones, made for the coronation of Charles 
I f, and used at all subsequent coronations 
except tbe last It. was stolen by Bi< 
from the Tower In May, 1761. The Pnnce of 
Wales’ Crown, of pure gold without jewels 
The Queen Connor?* Crown, of gold Bet with 
diamonds, mid other stones. The Queen’* 
Diadem, made for the queen of James II ; 
it is adorned with diamonds and pearls. St 
Edward's St off, of beaten gold four feet seven 
inches long, surmounted by an orb, con- 
tainlng.accoidlng to tradition, a part of the 
true cross. This is carried before the sove- 
reign at a coronation. The Royal Sceptre, 
or sceptre with tho cross, 2 feet 9 inches 
long, made of gold, the pommel embel- 
lished with rubles, emeralds, and diamonds , 
the cross with various jewels, and a largo 
table diamond in the centre. This Is plat ed 
In the sovereign’s right hand at the coro- 
nation by the ofllciattng archbishop. The 
Rod of Equity , or scept.re with the dove, made 
of gold enruhed with diamonds. This is 
placed In the sovereign’s left hand at a coro- 
nation Tho Queen Consort’s Scepti e, of gold 
adorned with precious stones. The Ivory 
Sceptre, made for the queen of JamesII. be.it 
Inga doveof whitoonyx A Sceptre thought 
to have been made for Mary queen of Wil- 
liam TIT. The Curtana, a pointless sword 
>f mercy, made of steel adorned with gold 
Two Swords of Justice, temporal and ecclesi- 
astical, which are carried before the sove- 
reign at a coronation Armillae, or bracelets , 
Spurs; the Ampulla, or anointing vessel, and 
Spoon for receiving tho sacred oil from the 
ampulla ; — all these objects being used at a 
coronation. The Golden Salt Cellar , shaped 
like a castle. The Baptismal Pont employed 
at the christening of the royal children, and 
a service of sacramental plate. All these 
articles are preserved lu the Tower of Lon- 
don, where the public is permitted to see 
them. Regalia of the church, are the rights 
and privileges which cathedral b, &c., enjoy 
by royal grants. ThN term is particularly 
ised for such lands and hereditaments as 
lave been given by different sovereigns to 
,he church 

REGAll'DANT (JY.),ln Heraldry, looking 
behind ; used for a lion, &c. with the face 
urned towards the back in an attitude oi 
vigilance. 

REGATTA, a name given to yacht and 
boat races on different parts of the coast, or 
n large rivers. The word is adopted from 
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the Regatta In Venice, where boats contain- 
ing one person only, contend for prizes on 
the canals that intersect that city. 

REGELATION (freezing again : Lat), a 
term applied to a property possessed by 
Ice. If two pieces of it are brought. Into 
contact., even in hot water, they will be fro- 
zen together 

RE'OENT (regeus, governing . Lat.), one 
who governs a kingdom during the minor- 
ity, absence, or incapacity of the rightful 
monarch In English universities, a mas- 

ter of arts becomes a regent, after a short 
period, and therefore a member of the go- 
verning body of the university ; having a 
vote in convocation and congregation, at 
Oxford, and in the senate at Cambridge 

A member of aboard or corporate body 

in tin* state of New’ York, which h.m power 
(<■ giant acts of incorporation for colleges, 
.Mid to visit and Inspect all colleges, made- 
lines, and schools In the state 

REG'IMEN (a guiding: Lat), the regu- 
l.i ( ion of diet, or in n more general sense, 
of all the non-naturals, with a view to pre- 
serve or restore health In Grammar, 

(hat part, of syntax, or construction, which 
regulates the dependency of words ; and 
th«‘ alterations which one occasions or re- 
quires in another connected with It. 

UEU'IAIENT (Fr , from m/«, 1 govern 
Lat.), in Military affairs, a body of troops, 
either hoi so, foot, or aitillery , the infan- 
tr\ ((insisting of one or more battalions, 
and commanded by a colonel or Ueutenaut- 
coionel. Regimentals , the uniform cloth- 

ing of the army. 

RE 'G ION (regia , from rego, I govern • 
hat ), in Geography, a large extent of land 
inhabited by many people of tin* same nation 
and tnclosedwltlun certain limits or bounds. 

RKG'ISTKR (registre : Fr l, an official ac- 
count of I lie proceedings of a public body, 
or a book in which are entered and recorded 
memoirs, acts, and minutes, for the purpose 
of preserving them, or making tin m easi- 
ly accessible for reference Register, in 

pilntlug, such an accurate airaugeineut of 
the lines and pages, that those printed on 
one side of the sheet shall fall exactly on 
those of the other Among letter-found- 

ers, the inner part of the mould in which 

the printing types are cast. Register , In 

chemistry and the arts, an aperture with a 
lid, stopper, or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
Btove &c., for regulating the admission of 
air, and thus increasing or diminishing the 

heat of the lire Parish Register, a book 

in which are recorded the baptisms of chil- 
dren, and the marriages and burials in a 
pHiibh. Register ship, a ship which ob- 

tained pel mission from the King of Spain, 
or the Council of the Indies, to trade to the 
Spanish West Indies ; and was registered 
before sailing. 

REGISTRATION OP DEEDS, the obliga- 
tion, by law, which exists in certain places, 
of registering certain deeds. Its intention 
was to give notice to purchasers of in< uni- 
hrances existing on estates But a party 
actually or constructively aware of incum- 
brances not registered, 1 b bound by such 
Knowledge. 

RK'GIUM DO'NUM (a royal gift: Lot.), 
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an annual grant, of public money in aid of 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy 
In Ireland. It was first given by William 
III in M90, and the grant was remodelled 
ill 1 7fK). 

KK'GIUR PROFKS'KOR (a royal profes- 
sor Lai), In Literature, a title given to 
five readers or lecturers In the university 
of Oxford ; so called from ihese piofes^oi- 
shlps having been founded by Henry VIII 
Iu tho Scottish universities this name is 
given to professors for whom a chair lias 
been created with an endowment from the 
ctown 

JtEG'LET, or RIG 'LET (a dim. of regie, a 
rule. Fr), In Architecture, a flat nairmv 
moulding, used chiefly in panels and com- 
partments, to sepai ate the parts or members 
from each other, and to form knots, frets, 

and other ornaments. In Punting, a 

ledge or thill slip ol wood oxac My planed, 
used to separate lines and make the work 
moie open 

REG R A TER ( regrattin , to forestall : Fr \ 
one who buys and resells in the same fair 
or maiket. He differs from a forestallrr, vv ho 
Is one that buyB on the road to the market. 

KEG'ULA (a rule : Lat ), in Archaiology , 
the book of rules, &c of a monastery. 

REG 'FL Alt BODIES, in Geometry, those 
which are comprehended by like equal and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles 
an* all equal. 

REG'ULAIl FIGURES, in Geometry, equi- 
lateral and equiangular polygons Circles 
can he described within and about buiIi 
flguies 

REG'ULAItS, in Military affaiis, that 
part of the army which is entirely at the 

disposal of government 1 u ecclesiastical 

history, regulars are such as live under 
some l ule of obedience, and lead a monastic 
life. In thiB sense the regular differs from 
the stcular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which performs parochial duties, 
ns a matter of course. 

REGULATOR (rcgulo, I direct : Lat.), in 
Machinery, any contrivance which produces 
a uniform movement, thus,aFly, Fly-wheel, 

Governor, &c. In Horology, an apparat us 

attached tothe hair- spring of a watch, wlin li, 
by practically lengthening or slioi toning 
the spiral spring attached to the balance, 
causes the watih to go slower or faster , In 
modern watches, it is generally a meio 
index ; in those of older date, it is a pinion 
and segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, hut, in contact, 
through an aperture in a small piece which 
Is movable along the spring. 

ltEG'ULUS (a little king: Lot.), a term 
forrueily employed by chemists, to denote 
metallic matters when separated from 
others by fusion This term was used, lie- 
cause the alchemist expected to find gold, 
the king of metals, collected at the bottom 
of the crucible. Thus, r eg ulus of antimony, 

of bismuth, Ac. Rkoijlus, or the Lion’s 

Heart, a star of the first magnitude in the 
Lion ; a constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere; it 1 b the a Leoms of RBtrononiers. 

Regulus , in Ornithology, a genus of bird" 
belonging tothe family of SylvtadtB,at which 
two species are found in this country. The 
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crested wien 1 b about the size of the 
common wren ; the head, neck, and bark 
are of a mixed green and gray colour; itn 
breast and belly of a pale gray, and lte 
wings variegated with black and yellow. 
The head of the male la ornamented with 
an orange coloured crest or crown ; whence 
t he name regulus 

ilEIV'-DEKR (rewntlncr • Ger), the Tar- 
anrfii* rang if er of zoologists, the caribou 
of the Canadians, Is a cervine quadruped 
which Inhabits the northern regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America It varies a 
good deal in size and colour, but in winter 
Its coat is always white It carries a pair 
of huge antlers, which are shed annually 
In America this animal is only known ns a 
beast of chase, being hunted for food by 
thelndians and Esquimaux ; but In Lapland 
mid amongst the 1< Imkehes, a people dwel- 
ling In the corner of Asia abutting on neb- 
ring’s Rtialts, the rein-deer has been domes- 
ticated It senes the Laplanders In plat e 
of horse, ox, and sheep, providing them 
with milk, cheese, flesh meat, and clothing , 
whilst yoked to a sledge it draws Its master 
over snow many miles in a dav. Its thief 
food In the wild state Is the lichen, called 
reindeer moss, which grows luxuriantly in 
told regions. 

REINFO'RCE ( renforeer , to strengthen 
Ft ), in Artillery, the part of the gun whltli 
is nearest the breet h ; It Is made stronger, 
to resist the cxplosh e force of the pnwdei 
Reinforce rings, flat lioop-like mould- 
ings, on the relnforte, next, the bieerh. 
Tltcte arc generally two, the first of winch 
Is the larger. 

REUTERS (rdterfi, ridcis- Her ), tier- 
man cavalry of the 14th and 15th centuries ; 
they served on the Piotestant side In the 
religious wars In France 

IIEJOIN'DER (i room lire, to join • Fr), in 
Law, the defendant’s ausw'cr to the plain- 
tiff’s replication; it is the fourth stage in 
the pleadings in an action. 

RELATION delatto Lai), In Logic, one 
of the ten predicaments oi an hlonts belong- 
ing to suhstanee. Relation, mharrnonical. 

In Music, a term to express that some harsh 
and displeasing dlseord Is produced in 
comparing the present note with the pre- 
ceding chord. 

ItRL'ATIVE {relativns : Lat), in general, 
a term signifying not absolute, hut con- 
sidered aB belonging to or respecting 

something else Relative, In Grammar, a 

w T nrd which relates to or represents another 
word, railed Its antecedent, or to a sentence 
or member of a sentence, or to a series of 
sentences, which constitutes Its antecedent 
— Relative terms, in Logic, terms which 
Imply relation, as guardian and w r ard ; hus- 
band and wife ; master and servant, 

RELAY' ( relais : /V.), a supply of horses 
ready on the road to relieve others, in order 
that a traveller may proceed without delay 
In hunting, a relay signifies a fresh set of 
(logs, or horses, or both, placed In readiness, 
i In case the game comes that way. 

I RELE'ABE, In Law, Is a discharge or 
conveyance of a person’s right In lands 
or tenements, to another who has some 
former state in possession. The words 


generally used In It are, * remised, released, 

and for ever quit-claimed.’ Also, a release 

of a right of action which may he pleaded 
in bar. A iclease ‘of all demands’ dis- 
charges of all Borts of actions, rights, Ac. 

RKL'K’S ( reliqtuce : Lat), In the Roman 
Catholic chuich, the remains or supposed 
rein. mis of saints, martyrs, or other holy 
persons, or something appertaining or be- 
longing to them, devoutly preserved in 
honour of their memory. At first these 
ohyectB were ouh held In high esteem ; but 
on the return of the* crusaderH from the 
East, relics greatly multiplied and even 
tually superstition ascii bed to them nuriu u- 
lous powers 

RELIE'F, In Feudal Law, aline formerly 
paid to the king bv every one who came to 
an mlieritaiic r of land held in eapile, oi 

military service To relieve giimrl, in 

military tactics, to bring frcsli men for the 
relief of those that were on guaul before* 

It ELIE'VO, or RELIEF (iilitro llnl ), in 
Sculpture, the prominence of a figure that 
rises from the ground oj plane on which it 
is formed Thcic aie three degrees of re- 
lievo: alto, basso, and mezzo The alio 
lelicvo, palled also haut-reluf, or high-relief, 
is that In which the figure picqects accord- 
ing to the natural propoi turns nnsso-rcUei o, 
ha<> relief, or low-relief. Is that usual on 
medals, and mezzo reltevo, tfrmi-rcltef, oi 
half-relief, is where one half of the flguie 
rises from the plane 

llELI'GTON ( rehgw , n svstem of divine 
woislilp* Lat), any system of worship 
of a Be mg superior to man. Religion Is 
different from theology. Inasmuch as the 
latter is spec ulative and the former prac- 
rlcnl Religion Is a svstem of duties; 
theology a system of opinions. Theology 
Inquires Into the nature of the power or 
powers to whom all visible tilings are in 
subjection; religion isthesentiment which 
springs from that Inquiry History informs 
ns that religion has ever had a powerful 
Influence In moulding the HPiitlmcnts and 
manners of men In one rrgton or age It 
has been favourable to civilization and re- 
finement , In another it has been so directed 
as to fetter genius or warp the hum, in 
mind That, however, depends on the 
purity of the doctrine, and the liberality of 
its teachers. 

RELIGIOUS HOUSER, different es- 
tablishments or habitat Ions for priests, 
still existing In Roman Catholic countries, 
and before the Reformation aliouncliug in 
England They consisted of abbeys, mo- 
nasteries, priories, hospitals, friaries, and 
nunneries, supported by a vast amount of 
land and enormous bequests left them by 
zealous and wealthy individuals. Nearly 
the whole, more than :iooo In number, were 
dissolved, and their wealth seized, by 
Henry VIII , the monks, nuns, and officers 
being allowed pensions 

KKLiy'UIA? ( Lat .), in Homan Antiquity, 
the ashes and hones of the dead, remain liig 
after their bodies were burned, and ga- 
thered up for the purpose of being put into 
urns, which were deposited in tombs. 

It EM A IN 'HER (remaneo, I remain : Lat ), 
In Arithmetic, what is left, when one ouan* 
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fclty is subtracted from another. Also, what of manors arc Bet down. It contains the 
Is loft, when the dividend does not exactly lands let to each tenant, with tlielr names, 
contain the divisor. Sometimes it is an and the several rents arising, 
integer : thus, if 7 is divided by 3, tho RENT CHARGE, in Law, a charge of 
quotient will tie 2, and 1 will be left. It Is rent upon land, with a clause of distress in 
not correct to consider l also as the re- case of non-payment. 

niainderin this case, for i is part of the R ENVP.llS'E, (rcnrers^, overturned : Fr), 
quot lent, since 2-1 is the exact third of 7. in Heraldry • set with the head dowm- 

Remainder, m law, an estate In lands, wards, or contrary to the natural poBturu. 

tent ments, or rents, not to be enjoyed till REPAND' ( rcpandm , bent backwaids* 
after a term of years or another person’s Lat ), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf, the 
decease There is this difference between rim of which is terminated by angles hav- 
n Remainder and a Reversion ; in case of a ing sinuses between them, inscribed in the 
reversion, the estate granted, after the segment of a circle; or which has a bending 
limited time, reverts to the grantor or his or waved margin without any angles 
heirs, but by a remainder it goes to some REPEAT' ( repeto , I recommence • Lat \ 
third person or a stranger Unlike arever- in Music, a character showing that what 
slim, a remainder does not arise by opera- was last played or sung must tie repeated 
timm of the law, but by the act of parties REPEAT'ER, a kind of watch, which, by 
REMINIR'CENCE ( lemmtscens , retailing means of a spring, Ib made to repeat or 
to mind: Lat), that faculty of the mind strike the hour 

bj which ideas formerly received into it, ltEPEL'LENTS ( repello , I drive back 
but forgotten, are recalled or revived in the Lat.), medicines which drive morbid Im- 
ineniory mours from the pan where they have 

REMISSION (remissio, a letting down: settled, or which prevent such an aflliix 
Lai ), in Medicine, the abatement of a dis- of fluid to a part aB would raise it to a 
order which does not entirely leave the tumour. 1 

patient; in distinction from intei nussitm, REPENT'ANCE ( repeater , to repent; 
when it goes entirely away for a time from peniteo, I am sorry Lat), in a religi- 

REMON'STUANCE (ic, against : and mon- ous sense, sonow or deep contrition for sin, 
stro, I point out. Lat.), a strong represen as an offence and dishonour to God, and a 
l.it ion of reasons against a measure, either t violation of Ills holy law; but to render it 
ptililu or private When addressed to a acceptable, it must be followed by ameud- 
public body, a prince, or magistrate, it may ! ment of life Repentance, excited by the 
be accompanied with a petition or suppli- 1 fear of penalties, may exist without an 
« .it ion for the removal or prevention of amendment of life 

tome evil or inconvenience REP'ERTORY (i*pnlontm,tramiepfiio, I 

KEMON'STKAJNTH (same denv ), in Eccle- And Lat ), a plate m which things ai e dis- 
siastical History, the appellation given to posed in un ordeily manner, so that tiny 
the Arminnns who remonstrated against can easily be found, .is tlx* index of a bout, 
the decisions of the synod of Dort, in a common-place hook, &c 
](>18. KEPLEV'IN, in Law, a remedy granted 

REM'OltA (Lat., literally, a delay; bo- on a distress, by wlih h a person, whose ( f- 
cause the ancients imagined It had the fects are distrained, has them l entered to 
power of stopping a ship by attaching itself him on his giving security to the sheriff 
to the rudder'. In Ichthyology, the sucking- that lie will pursue his action against the 

/L/i, a species of Echeneis. In Surgery , an parly distraining, and return the goods if 

Instrument for setting a broken bone. the taking them shall be adjudged lawful. 

REN'ITENCE, or llEN'ITENCY ( renttm, [See Distress] 

] struggle against : Lat), a term formerly REPLICATION (repheatw, literally a 
used in physics to express the effort of folding back: Lot.), in Law , t lie plaintiff’s 
matter to resume the place or form from answer to the defendant’s plea. It Is the 
which It has been driven by the Impulse of third stage in the pleadings in an action. 

> other matter; tho effect of elasticity, or In Logic, the assuming or using f lie 

the resistance of a body to pressure. same term twice in the same proposition. 

REN'NET, or ltUN'NKT ( nnnen , to REPRESENTATIVE (rein a'sento, I make 
curdle. Gar.), the liquor prepared by present again : Lat.), one who lawfully repre- 
steeping the inner membrane of a calf’s sents another for the performance of any 
stomach In water ; or the membrane Itself, duty, according to the wishes of the other 
Either Is used for coagulating milk, or and to his own honest judgment. A inem- 
convertlng it into curd iji the making of her of the house of commons Is the repre- 
eheese sentat ive of his constituents, and of the 

RENT (rente: Fr , from reditus: Lot.), in nation. In matters concerning his consti- 
Law, a sum of money issuing yearly from tuents only, he is supposed to be hound by 
lands and tenements; a compensation or their instructions; but in the enacting of 
return, in the nature of an acknowledg- laws for the nation, he is supposed not to 
inent, for the possession of a corporeal be bound by their instructions, as he acts 

inheritance. Rack-rent, a rent of tho full for tho whole nation. Any other construc- 

\aluo of the tenement, or near it. A /ee- tlon of his duty would be derogatory to 

farm rent, is a rent-charge issuing out of him aBafree and independent member of 

an estate in fee, of at least one-fourth of the senate. Rbpebbbntativb Forms, 

t he value of the lands at the time of its re- races or species of animals or plants In one 
serration. locality which take the place of allied races 

RENT'AL, a schedule In which the rents or species in another locality. 
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RKPRIE'VE (re, again , and jmuo, I re- 
lease : Lai ), in Law, a warrant for suspend- 
ing the execution of a malefactor. 

REPRODUCTION (reproduce, to repro- 
duce: Fr ), In Physiology, the production, 
from a plant, or an animal, of a being like 

Itself AIbo, and more properlv, the 

power of nn organized being to form anew 
partB which ha\e been rut off. Borne an- 
nuals possess this faculty In an eminent 
degree; thus, the JTydra mndis, or fresh 
water polype, when divided into mam 
pieces, teproduces the necessary organs In 
each piece, so as to form from it a perfect 
hydra. Snails can produce now horns, and 
even a part of their heads, lobsters and 
Hinders new legs, newts and Hoards new 
tails 

REPTILES ( reptili «, creeping Lot.), In 
Zoology, a class of t ohl-blooded vertebrate 
animals, all of which have lungs and a 
heart composed of two auricles and one 
ventricle That division of reptiles which 
have gills during tin* whole or a part of 
i heir lives arc placed by some naturalists 
in a separate class, that of amphibia Rep- 
tiles in a zoological scale are ranked l>e- 
tween birds and llslies. Then bodies are 
destitute of h ilr and feathers, nor do tiny 
possess teats Muscular entrgv islessthan 
that of quadrupeds, and In cold or temperate 
climates most of them pass the winter ill 
a Btate of torpor. The smallness of tlulr 
pulmonary vessels allows the aquatic 
species to suspend respiration, without 
arresting the course of the blood, and 
to dive with mote facility, and remain 
under water longer than the mammalia or 
birds. Reptiles are either oviparous orovo- 
Mp.irous ; in the former case they never 
hatch their eggs They may ho divided 
into acaly reptiles and shielded reptiles, 
the former comprising snakes and lizards, 
the latter tortoises, crocodiles, and amphls- 
lmmlans. In former geological ages there 
lived larger reptiles than any now exist- 
ing [Bee Ichthyosaurus, Iouano- 
doy, Mkialohaukis, rTnnoriAcrynus, 

&t ] 

REPUB'LJO (rispubbca Lot), In Poli- 
tics, a state in which the exercise of the 
sovereign power is lodged in the people. If 
it. Is an aristocracy, like what the republic 
of Venice was, the authority is vested In a 
few privileged Individuals, it a democracy, 
it Is vested In rulers chosen by and from 
the whole population, or in representatives 
selected by It. Sometimes, as In Switzer- 
land, aristocracy and democracy are com- 
bined. In modern usage it UUTersfrom a 
state, In which tlie people exercise the 
powers of sovereignty In person ; yet the 
democracies of Greece are often called re- 
publics Republic 0 / letters, the collective 

body of learned men. 

REPULLULATION ( rejntllulo , J sprout 
again: Lot.), In Botany, the act of budding 
again. 

RE PUT/SION (repulsio; from rejiello, J 
drive back : Lat,), In Physics, that property 
In bodies by which they mutually fly from 
eaeh other. On account of repulsion, a fine 
needle will lie on water without touching 
It ; and drops of water will roll over a cab- 


bage leaf without leaving the h-nst trace be- 
hind 

REQUESTS, Court of, Iti Law, an an- 
cient Court of Equity lulei lor to Chancery, 
in which the lord privy seal was chief 
judge Also the court of conscience m 
London, and several local courts through- 
out tlie countrv Rut the establishment 
and extension of county courts, for the 
recovers of debts under 50 1, has, with few 
exceptions, abolished all such courts. 

RE'QUIKM, in MubIc, a prayer in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which begins with 
Requiem at era am dona eu J) amine (give 
them eternal rest, O Lord : Lot ) ; whence, 

‘ to sing a requiem ,' Is to Bing a mass for 
the repose of the souls of deceased persons 

REIfE'DOS ( amhe , behind; dos, tin 
hack /V), in Architecture, the screen or 
wall behind an altar in a church ; also, the* 
hack of a fireplace. 

RE 'SCRIPT (rescript ne, written In reph 
Lat.), the answer of an emperor when ( on- 
suited on some difficult question. This an 
swer serves as a decision of the question, 
and Is therefore equivalent to an taint <n 
dee ree 

RES'CUE, In Law, the forcible retaking 
of a lawful distress ft om the distrainor, or 
from tin custoilv of the law; also, the fen- j 
tible liheuntiou of a defendant from the 
custody of the office i 

RESERVATION (icscri'o, I keep back il 
Lot ), In Law, a clause 01 part of ati instru 1 
ment hv which something Is reserved, not 1 

conceded or granted Mental reservation, i 

1- the withholding of something that I 
ail cots a proposition or statement, and j 
winch If disclosed would materially vary it» ) 
Impoit i 

RESER'VE (same* dcriv.). or Corps dc re- , 
save, lu Militaiy affairs, the third or last 
line of an nrmv diawn up for battle ; so 
c ailed bee ause they are reserved to sustain I 
the rest, ns occasion requires, and not to I 
engage but in rase of necessity. 

RIK'ERVOIlt (/V.; from same ), a place 
vvnere water is collet ted and reserved, in 
order to be conveyed to distant places 
through pipes, or to supply afountain, £rt\ 

RESIDENCE (resideo, I reside : Lat ), of 
clergymen, on their benefices is oblfgatnn , 
except in certain rases. An Incumbent ib i 
considered non-resident, if absent for one 1 
or more periods, exceeding in the whole 
three calendar months, in each jear. Li- 
cence* for non-residence may sometimes be 
given by the blahop; and there are statu- 
tory exceptions, in favour of several offi- 
cer-. of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
•fee The penalties for non-residence are 
fixed on a graduated Beale, depending on 
the valuo of the beneflee. 

RESIDENTIARY (same denv.), a canon 
or other ecclesiastic installed Into the pri- 
vileges, &c., of residence. 

RESID'UAL FIGURE ( residuus , that re- 
mains over Lot.), in Geometry, the figure 
remaining after subtracting a lesser from a 
greater. 

RESID'UAL ROOT (same rferte.), In Alge- 
bra, a root composed of two parts or mem- 
bers, connected together by the negative 
sign. 
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during a body to Its component parts. 

In Mathematics, a method by which the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition Is dis- 
covered. In Surgery, the dispersing of 

tumours Rksol-ution ok forces, in 

Mechanics, the dividing any force or mo- 
tion into others which act in other direc- 
tions, but which, taken together, shull 
lia\e the same effect as the single one. 

RESPIRATION (respiratio, from respire, 
I hieatlic back* Lai), an important func- 
tion of the animal body, consisting In the 
alternate inhalation and exhalation of air, 
by which the lungs and < hest are alter- 
nately dilated and contracted Respiration 
changes tho dark venom into red arterial 
blood, carbon being removed from it. 
Hence the oxygen of the air leaves the 


RESID'UAItY LEGATEE'. [See Residue] 

IiESI'DUE ( Fr .; from lesiduwn, what is 
left behind : Lat in Law, the remainder 
of a testator’s estate, after the payment of 
debts and legacies If this residue Is be- 
queathed to any one ho is tho residuary 
legatee A lapsed legacy, that Is one be- 
queathed to a person who dies beforo the 
teMatois, fall** into the residue 
IIESIL'JKNCE (lecilio, I leap ba< k . Lat ), 
the pioperty or act of h aping or springing 
back, or the act of rebounding , as, the rc- 
siltence of a ball, or of sound 
RKS'IN, oi ROS'IN (regain Lot), inflam- 
inabh sub-tanees exuding from trees as 
I lie uiimiinti resin, or turpentine, fiom 
1 ’iues, mast ich from the Pistarla, sanda- 

i ai h from l lie Thuja, Ac Pure re-ins are - - — - .. 

solubli in alcohol, and aie generally sepa- I lungs in the iorm of carbonic at id. Tills 
rable into two portions, by acting on them colour will he given to blood by the at mo- , 
with both cold and hot abohol Tlitj tlilfi'i spherc,e\en when it has been removed from 
from yum*, which are soluble m w at ei, and I the bodj , and heme, meat which when 
from (/mu rest vi, which are parti. til \ solu frohlj c lit is d irk, becomes verj soon of a 
bio in watei, and partlallj in alcohol | bright red A man hi eat hes about twenty 
Aim >-t all lesins are tr.in-.iuc id, not often j times In a minute, during which time he 
colourless, but generally brown W he n inhales about eighteen pints of air. 
heated the> molt moic m less easily Into a HKK'PJR ATOIl (i espno, I breathe back 1 
thick viscid liquid The t niumon resin of I Lat), an itistiuuient nude of a senes of 
(ommeicc i- the solid product left, aftei ! extieinely Llun perfotated metal plaLes, or ; 
distilling turpentine Jtesmom electri - j of flue wire, fitted to cover the mem*h,o\er 


ntu, is that electricity which is excited bx 
nibbing bodies of the resinous kind, and 
which is generally neqatm. 

RESIST'ANCK (icbistn, J w illihtand 
Lat), or Resistimi Fouck, an> powci 
which acts In an opposite direction to 
another, or which pievents the effect of 
another power , the resistance of wood to a 
cutting instrument , that of ah to the mo- 
tion of a cannon-ball; or of water to the 
motion of a ship We use the term resist- 

ing medium, when we speak of a substance 
which opposes the passage of a bodj 
through it. 

RESIST' ANCE OF FLUIDS The 


which it is fastened by bandages; its ob- 
ject being to warm the mopircd mr, before 1 
it enteis the lungs, with the beat it re 
ccixed from that which was expired. Per- 
sons affficted with asthmatic complaints, 1 
or lungs diseased fioni other causes, have 
recoixod benefit from its 11*0. 

RES PON R'ENT {respond eo, I reply Lot ), ' 

In Law, ono that answers in a suiL. In 

the Schools, one who maintains a tliesis in , 
reply, and whose province is to refute ob- 1 
jectlons or overthroxv arguments. 

RESTORATION {restauratin : Lat.), re- ! 
iiewal; revival ; reestablishment In Eng- 
land, the return of king Charles IT in lOGo, 


slstancc of liulds to bodies mox Ing in ! is, by way of eminence, called the Re»tora- 
iliem is, at least within certain limits, as the 1 tlon ; and the 29 th of May was kept as an | 
square of the velocity — that is, doubling I anniversary festival, in commemoration of 1 
the velocity— renders tho resistance four | the re-establiHhnient of monarc hj I 

times as great, trebling it nine times as j RESULT' ANT, in Mechanics, a force 
great., and so on. It varies directly as the j w hi cb is the combined effect of tw’o orniore I 
Mirfaces of bodies ; tliat Is, those which have forces, acting In different directions. 


twice as great a surface will expedience 
txxico as great resistance And when the 
incidence of the resisting fluid is oblique to 
flic* surface, the resistance varies as the 
square of tlio slue of the angle of Incidence 
Hut these laws aro modified by the form of 


IiESU ' 1*1 NATE {resup mus, bent back 
Lat), in Botany, rex or sod A resup mate 
leaf is when the upper gm face becomes the 
loxver, by the twisting of the stalk. 

RESUSCITATION {resuscitatio • from 
resuscito, I revive Lat.), the restoi Ing of 


the body ; by the adhesion of tho molecule’s I persons apparently dead to life ; chiefly con- 
of tho fluid which is greatest, when the fined to the restoring of those who appear 
motion is Blow; by the depth to which the j to bo dead from being immersed in water 
body remains under the fluid, for it is <>» from hanging. In the efforts made by .1 
sometimes more or less raised out of the I droxvuing person, or animal, to draw in air, 
fluid by the velocity of transit; more-oxer 1 the water tushes into the mouth and throat, 
the pressure of the fluid increase’s as xve ! which parts imin* diately contract In such 
descend, and by the quantity of fluid a uiauuer as to shut up the passage into the 
dragged along by the body, &c. lungs. The contracted state continues aB 

RESOLUTION ( resolutio , literally, an long as the muscles retain tho principle of 
antying : Z/af.), the operation or process of I lil e, upon which the power of musculi.1 
separating the pnrts w’h Ich compose a com , contraction depends, when that is gore, 

plex idea or a ml xed body. The determ m- t hey become relaxed, and the water enter.s 

atlon or decision of a legislative body ; or . the windpipe, and completely fills it. As 
a formal proposition offered for legislative 1 soon as the body is taken out of the water, 
determination. — In Chemistry, the re - 1 It should be stripped of any clothes it maj 
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havo on, and be immediately well dried. Tt I (rfiinf, rCBln ; and asphaltoa, bitumen : Or.), 
hhould then be wrapped In dry, warm In Mineralogy, a native pitch, of a resinous 
blanket*, or In the spare clothos taken from I appearance, and of various colours, ruiely 
some of the by-standers, and be removed as homogeneous, and often containing crys- 
quickly as possible to the nearest house, tala of feldspar ami scales of mica. Digest* 
In which a fire is ready or can be made. 1 ed In alcohol it yields Borne resin, and 
Whatever mode of conveyance be adopted j asphalt remains, which has led some to sup- 
particular care should be taken that the . pose that bitumens are of reslnouB origin 
head be neither suffered to bang backwards, RKTIRA'DE ( retirer , to retire: J»Y), in 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the J Fortification, a kind of retrenchment in the 
breast When arrived at the house, the 1 body of a bastion or other work, whit li is 
body should be laid on a mattiess, or a 1 to lie disputed mth by Inch, after the do- 
doublo blanket, spread upon a low table, i fences are dismaut led 
or upon a door supported by stools, the | RETIRED FLANK, In Fortification, a 
head atid (best being elevated by pillows | flank flavour an arc of a circle, with its 
The greatest aid to recovery lies in the | convexils tinned towards the place to he 
n'ration of the blood, by thenrtlflcl.il mtio , defended 

iliicLion of fresh air Into the lungs, for RETORT' (re/orfws, bent back* Lat), a 
the purpose of restoring the futntum of , < hcmieal vessel used in distillation Any 
respiration. After hanging, the vessels of j substanct intended to be acted upon by 


the brain often require to be unloaded, b\ 
venesections in the jugular vein isle 
tih it j is sometimes tried in these <ises, 
hut rat ely with any effect No time “hould 


notemplojed in any pat titular office, but 
roaring the badge and livery of ills master 
It was a relic of the time's of pnvate war- 
fare , and was forbidden by many statute's 
The latter havo been repealed, but the cus- 
tom has nearly ceased Retainer, or 

Retaining fee, in the language 1 of the 
Uar, a fee given to (ouusel, to retaiu his 
services, or accoidmg to some, merely to 
prevent his being employed by tlie eippo- 
sitc party It is either special or general 
A special retainer Is for a particular case , a 
fH neral, for any case that may come on in 
the court which that council attends A 
general retainer prevents the acceptance 
of a brief from tlie opposite party, until 
after twenty-four hours’ notice that such a 
brief has been offered, when it may be ac- 
cepted, If no brief or special retainer has 
been received from the party fly whom the 
general retainer was paid 

RE'TE MUOO'SUM (the mucous not. 
Lat), in Anatomy, a membrane between 
the epidermis and the cutis, which is one 
part of the skin, and the principal scat of 
colour In the human species 

RET'ICENUE, or RKT'lCENCY(re«ice?i*i«, 
literally a keeping silence : Lat.), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure by which a person really 
speaks o? a thing, while be makes a snow as 
If lie would say nothing on tho subject 

RETIC'ULATE ( nticulatus , net-like* 
Lat.), in Natural History, having distinct 
veins crossing like net-work , as, a reticulate 
petal or corolla. 

RET'IFORM (rete, a not , and forma, a 
form: lat), composed of crossing lines 
and InterBtlceB, like a net; as, the retlform 
coat of the eye. 

RET'INA (a dim. of rete, a net : Lat.), in 
Anatomy, the expansion of the oplic nerve 
on the Internal surface of the eye, whore 


part. It is termed a tutmlaled retort It Is 
an extremely convenient apparatus for dis- 
tilling, and a gie.it number of other pur- 
poses 

ItETR \X'JT (lie has withdrawn . Lat.), a 
legal teim signifying a proceeding In an 
action by width a plaintiff withdiaws 
from the prosecution of It It is a bar to 
any future action for the same cause. 

R ETRE NCR 'M ENTi > ctrunchement ; from 
retrunchcr, to Intrench Fr ), in the art of 
war, any kind of work raised to cover a post 
and forttfv it against the enemy, such as 
fasciues loaded with earth, gabions, sand- 
: hags, &c 

j RETRO (backwards Lat), a prefix to 
1 many words, as in letrocessioii, retrograda- 
tion, &c. ; implying a going hack ward 

RKTROUES'BION OF TILE KQ’UINOXBR, 
( retroceasuB , a going backwards Lat.), in As- 
tronomy, the going backwards of the equi- 
noctial points. [Bee l'ltKOKSSlON OK THE 
Equinoxes) 

ItET'ROFLEX (retroflreto, I bend back : 
Lat ). In Botany, bent in different directions, 
usually In a distorted manner ; as, a retro- 
flex branch. 

RET’ROFIIACT, or ItKTROFR ACT'ED (re- 
tro, ba(k wards , and fruit us, broken : Lat,), 
In Botany, bent back towards its insertion, 
as If it were broken , as a retro/ract peduncle. 

RETROD U A DAT ION (retroyi adnm, 1 go 
backwards Lat >, In Astronomy, an appa- 
rent motion of the planets by which they 
seem to go baikw’urds in the ecliptic, and to 
move contrary to the oidei and succession 
of the signs 

RETURN' (reto timer, to return - Fr.), In 
Architecture, a moulding, wale, &c., con- 
tinued In a different, or opposite direction. 

In Law. a ceitiflcate fiom sheriffs and 

bailiffs of what is done In the execution of 


the sense of vision Is first received, and of i a writ lit turn days, certain day sin term 

which tt Is the true organ time for the return of writs — In Military 

RHT'INITE, or RET'INASPHALTUM and Naval affairs, an official account, report. 


heat being put Into It, is exposed In It over 
a lamp, or other fire, and on being vapour- 
ized or volatilized, passes through the end 
into an v other vessel adapted to receive it 


ever he lost, nor should hope of lesloring j It m of tlie shape of an egg placed on one 
suspended animation ever he abaiidomd, end, and having ils upper end drawn out 
until unequivocal signs of death appi in into a tube, which Is turned downwards 
RETAINER (retemr, to retain, limn If tlieao is a small neck for a cork, or 
retmeo . Lat ), in old English Law, a servant ground glass stopper, placed at its highest 
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or statement rendered to the commander ; | 
ah, the return of men fit for duty ; or the j 

return of provisions, ammunition, &c. 

Returns, in commerce, that which 1 b received 

for merchandise sold. Returns of a mine, 

in fortification, the windings and turnings 
of a gallery leading to a mine 
llh\ K'lLLK (awake Fr.), in Military af- 
fairs, tho beat of drum about break of day, 

I to give notice that it is time for the soldiers 
! to rise, and for the sentinels to forbear 
challenging 

i REVELATIONS, HOOK OF. [See Al’O- 
j GAJ.YI’HK ] 

j ItEV'ENUE (Fr) , in a gpneral sense, is an 
j ainm.il or continual income, or the yearly 
1 pioflt that n< < rues to a man from his lands 
, oi possessions , but in modem iwige.rr/ewti* 

1 m generally applied to rlie annual ptoduce 
1 1 of taxes, excise, c ustoms, duties, Ac whu h 
i nation or state collects or receixcs into 

I the ticasurj for puollc use Tne roi/ul 

tevium is that winch the British constitu- 
tion has tested in the sovereign, to suppoit 
the legal dignity and power Tills is either 
uxtnvny or ertiuordmary. There was a 
period when the ordinary revenue ot the 
crown was sufficient to defray theexpenses 
of government, without mini cm e to 
| taxes , but much of thin is, at the present 
, d.iy, in the hands of lends of manors and 
, other subjects, to whom it has been grant- 
l , ed from time to time by the kings of Kng- 
1 land From this cause, the iimvn has 
1 become almoBt dependent on the people foi 
1 its orcitnat v support and subsistence, and 
; though at first sight It might seem desir- 
able that now, as heretofore, the executive 
power were in possession of an hereditary 
, estate and heieelit.iry ctainiR, adc*ciuate to 
the hurtle ns of the community, without the 
assistance of Imposts, yet the least relive- | 
tion eomlnccs us that the security of 
lolltical liberty consistB in the re\ erse 
1 'I lie ortlln uy levenue of the eiowti is now, 
as above lemarked, but timing the extiu- 
| ordinary, which includes the whole amount 
of the taxes yearly voted by parliament, is 
, [ lhat which is applied to the expenses of 
i government., and out of winch tho civil list, 

1 *i more immediate rex entie of the crown, is 

I granted Out of the civil list are paid the 

I I salaries of the ministers, judges, &c ; and 
1 1 only a comparatively small part really 
! j belongs to the personal evpendituie of the 
i ] novel eign 

li REVEK'HERATOUY FUIt'N 40E (icvcr- 
' hero, 1 beat back, Lai l,is one of buc li a con- 

I ( struction tliat the flame is refleeted or re- 
!! verberated upon the bottom W’liero the 

: material to bo acted on is placed 

i REVERIE (Fr), the wandering though Lb 
j 1 of a person In a dreamy frame of mind 

J UKVEU'filON (reverse, a turning luck 
! hat ), lu Law, 1b when the possession of an 
; , estate which was parted with for h time 

ii returns to the donor or his heirs Also the 

I I rlgiit which a person has to any inheritance 
i ! or place of profit, after sonic event ; Biich as 

, the deeoase of another, 
j REVET'MENT, in Fortification, a strong 
wall on the outside of a rampart, intended 
to support the earth aud increase the Ulf- 
lcuity of -escalade. 


(Trrarftirp. [ ku 

REVIEW, Bii.i. OF, in Chancery, a bill 
w here a cause lias been heard ; but some 
errors in law appearing, or Borne new matter 
being discovered after the decree was made, 
this bill 1 b given for a froBh examination 

into the merits of the cause. Review, in 

Literal nr*’, a critical examination of a new 
publication Also a periodical publication 
containing critical examinations and analy- 
ses of new works The person who performs 

this duty la called the reviewer. Review, 

in Military tactics, the display of a body of 
troops, for the purpose of exhibiting tho 
state of their appearance and discipline 
before some superior officer or illustrious , 
personage ! i 

i REV I 'HE (revisue, seen again hat), a 
second proof-sheet of a work, for the revival I 
I or re-examination of the errois corrected ! 

The a< tof levimn g a book or w ritlng for , 

| public ation Is termed a revision ( 

KKVI'VOR , m the c ourt of Ch incery an ! 

| abate (1 suit max betevivtd by an order of j 
; levivur In the courts of common law r it I 
I may become necessary to revive a judg- 1 
ment, in wlileli case the pet son entitled to { 
execut Ion must sue out a writ of revivor | 

REN O'KE trevoco, I call back hat), to , 
lev erse or repeal A law, decice, or sen- 
tence is l evoked by the same autboiitv I 
which enacted oi passed it A dc vise may 
be revoked by the devisor, n use by tho 
giantor, and a will by the testator — A 
law mai cease to opeiate without an ex- 
press t tvoi ation To icvukeni caid* is not I 

to play to suit when it is possible to do so , 1 
to play a tiump, for instance, at whist, in- , 
stead of tlic suit which was led, when the 
plavcr lias some of that suit in Ins hand 

R EV'OL I’TE ( revolntus , rolled back : hat.), i 
in Botany, rolled back or downwards ; a*, I 
revolute leaf, when the sides of the leaf in i 
the bud are rolled spirally back or towiuds i i 
the lower surface 

REVOLUTION (revolntio • Lat), in Pol i- !i 
tics, a material or entire change In the i , 
constitution of government Thus the re- j 
volution in England, in 1088, consisted in 
the abdication of king James 11, the 
[ establishment of the house of Orange upon • 

1 the throne, and the lestoration of the eon- j 
solution to its primitive state In like 
manner, though with very different conse- 
quences, the revolution In France in 1792 ef- 
fected an entire change of constitution: 
Revolution, In Physics, the circular motion 
of a body on its axis ; as, the rei olution of a 

wheel, Ac. Revolution, in Astronomy, t lie 

motion of any heavenly body in its orbit 
until It returns to the same point again. 

R HX SAURO'RUM (king of sacred tilings . 
Lat.), among the Romans, a person appoint- 
ed to preside in certain sacred duties. Ho 
generally performed such office as thoklngs 
, of Rome were supposed to imv e reserved to 
, themselves, before the abolition of their 
power. Re was chosen, at the command of 
; the consuls, by the college of Pontiffs , and 
j inaugurated by the Augurs. The office 
| was Instituted at the establishment of the 
commonwealth, tliat the name of king 
might not be wholly extinct; and he was 
not permitted to have the ieaBt sharo to 
civil affairs. 
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RHAP'SODY ( rhapaOdia ; from rhapto, I 
how together , and Odl, a Bong : Or.), a col- 
lection of passages, composing a new 
piece; but without necessary dependence 
or natural connection 
RHE'IN, an Inodorous, bitterish matter, 
obtained by gently heating powdered rhu- 
barb with nitric acid of a certain strength ; 
evaporating to the consistence of syiup, 
and diluting with water 
RUE rORIO (ihPtnnk? • from the! Or. n 
public speaker. Hr), the art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance, and force , or, as 
Lord Bacon defines it, the ai t of applying 
and addressing tiie dictatesof reason to the 
fanc\, and of recommending them there 
so as to nlTei t the will and desires Rhe 
toric and oratory differ fiom each otliei as 
the theory from tin* pi at tlec , therheton- 
i lan hung tiie one who describes the rules 
i of eloquence, and tiie oiator he who us« « 

1 tiiem to advantage Tiie parts of rhetoru 
lire, invent ton, disposition, and Monition 
| Tiie forms of speech by wiiicli piopriety 
and elegance are produced are denomi- 
i n.ited tropes and fipuies The general man- 
, nei m which the orator employs ills words 
1 foi the foimatlon of ills spot ( h is (.died 
I style, which Is variously distinguished Rhe- 
tom divides an oration or speech into five 
! parts, the Exordium, Narration, Contitma- 
l turn, IteluUlion, and Peroration Tiie Exor- 
dium is tiie part in winch the speakei pie- 
I pai es tiie minds of the auditors for wlmt he 
is about to advance. It ought to be ex- 
1 pleased with considerable care and perspi- 
i cutty, and the matter and manner should 
be to the purpose, lnief, and modest The 
1 Narration is the recital of facts or events , 

1 and should have tiie qualities of dearness, 

| probability, brevity, and consistency The 
1 Uonjlrniatuin establishes the proofs of a dls- 
I course, and arranges them In the manner 
I best adapted to enforce coniiction. The 
I lief illation, or an tu I pat ion, furnishes argu- 
1 1 inents to answer the assertions that may 
; bo opposed to the uanatiou. Tiie perm a- 
lion, oi conclusion, should recapitulate the 
I whole with condensed force and euetgj 
1 RHEUM (rhemna * Or , from rlies, 1 flow), 
in Medicine, an inflammatory action of the 
1 mucous glands, attended with increased 
dfsenarge and an altered state of t licit so- 

( reted fluids. Rheum (i heo, I How Or, \ 

| because it causes purging), in Botany, a 
i ; genus of plants Inliabiting Asia mid Afi k a 
I] RHEUM' ATIHM (rlieunuiUsmos ; from 
1 1 ihnima, a catarrh : Or.), in Medic me, a 
| painful disease affecting the musdes and 
! joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, 

| as the hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may 
| ailseat, all times of tiie year, when there 
I are frequent vicissitudes of the weather, 

I from heat to cold ; hut the spring and 
l autumn are the seasons in which it is 
| most prevalent It is sometimes accompa- 
nied by fever, in which ca«eit constitutes 
j acute rheumatism or iheumatie fever ; the 
1 joints are then much swollen and very 
I painful In tlile form of the disease lis 

ti ambition to the heart is not unusual. 

Chronic rheumatism, leads occasionally to 
permanent distortions of tiie joints, and 
affects tiie periosteum, tendons, and liga- 


ments ; It is moat common when the health 
has been broken by previous disease, or over 
exertion of body or mind. 

RIIINO'OKROS (rhin, a nose ; and keras , 
a horn : Or ), In Zoology, a genus of pachy 
dermatoiiB mammalia. Tiie rhinoceros is 
only exceeded in size by tiie elephant ; Its 
nose is armed with a Jmuiy substance, 
which projects, in the full grown animal, 
from two to three feet, and is a weapon of 
defence that secures him from almost every 
attack Even tin liger, with all hlsfero 
nty, is hut rarely daring enough to assail 
him Tin skin of the rhinoceros Is in some 
parts so thick that it Is scarcely penetrable 
by the sharpest sabie or even a musket 
ball. He is not. ferocious unless provoked, 
inns with great swift ness, and rushes 
thiiuigli brakes ami woods with an eneigy i 
, to whuli eyeiythuig yu Ids Therhinoci ros 1 
| delights In retired plates near lakes and 1 
streams, and appears to derive one of Ins 
gieatest pleasuies from rolling in tin* mud 
Tiie Afruau rhinoceros has two horns i 
HllINO'OEROS-IHRD, in Ornithology, a 
bud oi the genus Unceros, liav ing a revert- 
ed hot li of huge size attached to tbo base 
oi Hit uppt i mandible. 

RJllZOM'K (rhizoma, that which lias 
1 1 Ken root * Or.), in Botany, a lootstock, a 
honzouLil stem more or less under ground, 
wliuli sends out loots from its iimlei side, 
and leaf buds fioin its upper side i 

RHO'DIUM ( ihodon , a rose. Oi., from 
the colour of some of its salts), in Minora 
h>gy, a metal diseoveied among the grains 
of crude platinum b\ Dr Wollaston Tt is i . 
of a 'Whitish colour , when pure is brittle, 
and requires a much higher temperature 1 1 
for its fusion than any other metal, unless 1 
perhaps iridium It readily alloys with 
every other metal, except mercury, and is 
insoluble in all acids. Certain of its alloys 
ait* howeyer, soluble its spec. grav. is 
about II i 1 

RHODODEN'DRON ( ihodon , a rose, and 1 
deudion, a tree: Or.), in Botany, a genus 1 ' 
of shrubs, nat ord. LYna<c(r, which have 1 
their head-quarters in North America and : 
the Himalayas. i 

RHO'DONITE ( ihodon , a rose: Or), a 
mineral of a reddish hue and splintery 1 
fracture, occurring compact oi Hbioub In 
parts of Germany. It is a silicate of man- 
ganese 

UHOM'BOII) (i ho mhos, a rhombus; and | 
colas, form' Or), in Geometry, a quadrila- 
tcial llgure whose opposite Hides and angles i 
aie equal, but which is neither equilateral ! 
nor equiangular. , I 

RHOMB Hl'AR, ft mineral of a grayish ' 
white coloui, and crystallized In rhomboids; , 
occurring massive, and imbedded in chlorite ! 
slate, limestone. Ac It consists chiefly of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia. I 

RHOM'BUS (rhnmhns : Or ), in Geometry , 1 

an oblique angled parallelogram, or aquad- 1 ! 
rilateial llgure whose sides aie equal and 1 ! 
paiallel two and two but the angles un- j 
equal, two> of the opposite ones being ob- 1 

tuse, and two acute Rhomuus, in Ieli- 1 

thyology, a genus of flat fishes including I 
tiie tin hot, brill, and whiff. ! 

RHOPAL'JO VTCRHEB (rhopalon, a club; 
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Qr.), are verses each line of which begins Kl'AT,, a gold coin which was current In 
witli a word of one syllable ; then comes a the reign of Henry VI. for 10s , and in that 
word of two by llaliles, then a word of three, of Elisabeth foi T»* 

and ho on to the end 11 1 B (nbbe : Sai j, in Anatomy, a hone 

1111 U 'BAKU (rhabarbam , foreign rheum . winch forms a part of the frame of tho 
Or.), a valuable medicinal root growing in thorax In the human body there are 
China, Turkey, and Ituasian Tartar), of twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from 
which that from Turkey is tho most os- the spine to the sternum, or towards It, | 
teemed It is the produce of plants In- ,md solving to inclose and protect the I, 
; longing to the genus Rheum , of wlihli the 1 heart and lungs In the language of com- 
| species are numerous, ns the paimated «u ‘ parativc anatomy, the ribs ate the pleura- 
I true Chinese rhubarb; the c ompat t or Tar pophjses of the (outturn. In man, only j 
I tarian , the undulated, oi waved-leaf Chinese seven of them form a complete hoop, by i 
I rhubarb, ami the c uri ant rhubarb of Mount connecting the tentrum with the haunal || 

i Libanus Thcie is also a well-known species 1 element, the breast-bone or sternum In , ■ 

i 1 cultivated in our gardens Naval Ai dntet tine, a piece of Limber which ; | 

IU1U MB, a circle on theeirth’s surface, forms or strengthen'- the -uleof aslnp i 

1 1 making a given angle with the meridian ol lu Hot my, the continuation of the petiole Jj 
\ the plat e, and mat king the direction of an along the middle of a leaf, and from winch | i 

object through wine It it passes Aho, the veins branch out j 

! one of the divisions on the compass card I KIB'BON irubati • Fr ), a natrowweb of 
ItHTTMB LINK, in Navigation, the track silk, worn either as a badge or ate an orna- ' 

I of a ship, which cuts all the meridians at, mental part of dress Ribbon-weaving is j 


i the same angle It is called, also, the Loxo- j 
(troiiuc curve Being tho simplest curve, it j 
is the route usually pursued at sea ; hut a f 
ship baling on it, never looks direct for 
her port until it comes in sight j 

11 II US t rous Gr ), in Botany, a genus of ! 
plants, nat ord Anacnrdiaccce , including I 
the sumach and the Japanese varnish tree I 
liin ME (? hulhmos, literally a measured j 

I motion (it ), in Versification, the corres- 1 

I I pnndein e of sound In t w ecu the last sj liable , 

! or h\ llatiies of one vet s» .and the last sj llnblo ! 

1 m bj llables of a verse succeeding tiumedi- J 
I ately, or at no gieat distance To const 1- 
I J tuteth'- ( ortespondem c in single words or 
in hjllaliles.it is necessary that the voted 
' I and the final art.ic illations or consonants, 

I should he the same, or have nearly the same 
| sound Tin initial i nnsomints may be dif- 
l ferent, n« In hope and iope, live and give, Art 
I Wlun onlj the last sjllaliles coriespond It 
is a t nalcrhume; when the two last, it is a 
female i hynie ; when the three last, it is an 
Italian form of rhvtne, termed tdrucciolo - 
I never allowed in English, except in bur- 
lesque poetry In Aialnan and Persian poc- 
1 *n, the torrespondencp sometimes extends 
thiougli the entire lines When the con 
sonanls of the last sj ll.ihles are Identical, 
the ih vine, in English, is faulty Two syl- 
lables iiiav ill) me, though spelled vety dif 
ferentlv, thus toon, and partite; and two 
s\ llalilcs may not rhyme, though spelled 
the same wey, thus gone mid alone 
KIIYTIJ.M ohnthmo* Gi.), the consonance 
of mc.'isutc and time. In poetry, prose, 
music, and c\ en in dancing. Each v erse or 
period iH to lie considei ed as a w hole , vulli- 
iti which, with ccitatn limited varl itlons, 
thorliytlim ispeifect Theparts wine li are 
to lecelve the Htress sue termed arsis (ele- 
vation;, and the remainder constitute the 
f/zc-M (depiession) The former, particu- 
larly in words whose pronunciation ma\ 
not lie known, is often remarked in an ' 

A long syllable should have double the 
time of a shot tone The poetical ihythni 
requires a succession of motions of regular 
duiatlmi.which.varlously interrupted, must 
yi t he obvious, and combined so as to form 
aa harmonious whole 


an important branch of manufaiture, giving | 
employment to numerous hands, and dis- 
playing much taste and skill Coventry is 
the chief sent of the ribbon manufacture 

Rihhon, in Nava! Arcbiteetuie, a long 

narrow flexible piece of timber, nailed upon 
the outside «>f the ribs, from the stem to 
the sternpost, so as to encompass the ship 
lengthwise 

RICE (oryzn Lat ), a cereal plant, the 
fruit of which foims an nrticle of very ex 
tensive consumption It Is cultivated in 
many parts of Europe, and In most warm 
countries tin tiughout the world With the , 
husk on tin* grain, it is called Paddy. The I 
plant belongs to the order of grasses, and { 
is the Ouisa sat tint of botanists Some J 
varieties are grown on moist soils, others j 
on mountain slopes. 

RICE TAPER, a material employed for 
various fain y art it les, is the pith of a watei 
pi uit growing m Chum , the Aralut papyri- : 
fern of botanists, belonging to the nat ord I 
which includes our common Ivy The pith 
Is cut round and round from the outride 
towards the centre with a shaip knife, and ■ 
It is then made fl it b\ pressure. The name 1 
oi urinated in a mistake . 

RIClv'ETM, oi RACHITIS (rachitis, from 
rachis, the spine Gi , the part ihletty uffeet- 
edi, in Medicine, a diseasewhu h affects cliil- ' 
dren, and in which the joints become knot- i 
ted, and tho lours and spine grow ciooked. 

It appears to ai he fiom a doth lency of the I 
salts of lime In the bonr>, and is frequently , 
svmptoniatic of a sciofulous state of tlie 
glands and viscera It sometimes disap- I 
pe.os to a great extent, as the growth 1 
advances Where the bones are inclined to I 
bend, the weight should as nnuli tm pog- j 
Bible be kept off ol them. 

RlCO'CllET FIRING, In Ouunerv, the | 
firing of guns, mortars, or howitzers with [ 
small charges, and elevated a few degrees, | 
so as to carry the balls or shells just over 
the parapet, and cause them to roll or 
slightly rebound along the opposite ram- 
part. The term ricochet is derived from the 
French, and signifies tin* bounding of a 
ball along the mound which it strikes at 
Intervals. 
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HIDE, a term made uae of In a variety of the construction of Bteam vessels, the finest 
senses with reference to a shiv’s position ships of an older construction have been 
or motion rendered almost worthless ; and the navy, 

RID EAU' (a curtain. Fr ), In Fortification, with all Its equipments, has to be created 
a rising gtound commanding a plain , also anew 

a trench covered with earth In form of a HI 'GEL, a star of the first magnitude In 
parapet, to shelter soldiers the constellation Orion ; the fi Orioma of 

Itl'DKR, or Rl'REll-ROLL, in Law, a astronomers i 

schedule, or small piece of pan liment, often KiG'GING, the ropes belonging to a 
added to some part of a recoid oi act of ship, bj v Inch the masts are sustained and 
parliament as< ended, and the sails managed The ri0- 

lll'DlNG (corrupted, according to Black gmg is of two kinds, aiandmg rigging, as 
stone, from Inthing, third), one of the three the shioudsand si avs, and running rigging, 
jurisdictions into winch the county of Yoik as braces, sheets, halliards, Ac 
is divided , am lentlv under the government RIGHT ingt Sur), In Geometry, gnmo- 
ofatoeve tunes means straight, as, a right line but, 

RIDOT'TO, (literally, a retreat Hal), a more generally, It is opposed to oblique , 
favourite amusement In Italy, consisting of thus, a right angle is one formed by two 
niuoie and dancing lines meeting perpendicularly; a right 

| ltlFAOIMEN'TO, (reestablishment ltnt ), prtim, one whose Bides are perpendicular 

I a remaking or furbishing up anew Its to the bi*e Right ascension, In Astio 

! most usual application Is to the process of nonn, the angle at the polo of the equator, 

! recasting literary works, so as to adapt formed bj two great circles, one of width 
them to a somewhat different purpose, m to passes through the first point, of Arles, and 
a changed state of urcumstam es the other through a celeatlal body, and 

Rl'FLK, n gun having several spiral measured, therefore, by the arc of the 
grooves or channels cut In the barrel The equator intercepted between these circles, 
objet t is, to give the ball a rotatory motion. Right ascension and dccliiudum are the two 
nbout the axis of progression ; which pre- coordinates, to which the positions of 

vents any Inconvenience from irregularit} heavcuilj bodies are referred Right 

in the position of Its centre of gravity, or sphere, in Geography, the position of tin ! 
from Its friction against onlj one side of sphere, when the equator cuts the horizon 
the gun Stall fmtion would make the at right angles. 

nail revolve, so as to have its path sermush RIGIR'ITY ( ngiditas , stiffness : Lat ), in 
defluted, and in a dnecthm which could not Mechanics, resistance to a change of form 
be provided against, in taking atm, as It The rigidity of cot dage causes the effective 
could not he previously known at whnt Bide and the cab ulated mechanical effects to he 
I its friction would occur Various forms extremely different 

J have been recently given to tin ball, to fa- RIMO'SE (rnnonis, full of cracks . Lat), 
cilltate and stead} Its passage through the a zoological term, denot Ing that the surface 1 

I Rtr, and to cause expansion agmist the of any part possesses numerous minute I 

surfaic of tht grooves, go as to fill them narrow exiavatiotis, running Into each 
more perfect lj &c The Enfield nfle has ot her, go ns to resemble the hark of a treo 
three splial giooves , its bullet is n/lmdro- KLN'FOKZANDO (strengthening Ital), 
coin linidal, and has released into Its back 1 or creuendo, in Musb, a direction given 
end a tapering piece of box, wlmli being , to the performer, Unit the sound is to be 
I fori ed bv the explosion farthei into the Increased Tlu>> is indicated also by an 

1 bullet, causes the sides of the latter to cx* J angle, having its point turned to the left ; 

I pand, until the lead completeh tills the , the Diminuendo, or opposite change, being 

I grooves at their breech ends With the I represented b\ an angle turned in the op- 

I Alinie rijh , a eg 1 imha-eonic bullet, vvhb li poslte direction / 

ea^ilj enters the b irrel, is used , It lins a KING-RONE, In Farriery, a callus giow- 
conlcal opt ning behind, into which a little mg In the hollow t ireleof the little pastern 
I cup of sheet non is ill Ivon bj tin explosion of a horse, uist above the coronet 1 

I so as to press the lead fombl> into tin RING'DOVK, the largest of the European 1 
gro >ves Circular c hannels round the out- species of pigeons [Soi DovfJ I 

I side, at the back or target end, were supposed R I N 'GENT ( rivgor , I open tbe mouth' 
to stead v the Might , hut when our fuvern wide, to show the teeth Lat), in Botanv, , 
mi nt adopted this rifle, the} were discard- an epithet applied to an irregular jimmi- 
ed, not only as of no use, but ,u actually petalous labiate corolla, when the upper lip 
lower. rig the velocitj , also, the bullet 1 - Is arched, and a distinct gap separates it 
were* rendered of more uniform densitv, from the lower lip 

and therefore less likely to deviate fimn the UING'WORM, m Medicine, a disease 

proper direction, by being made mechini which appears in circulai patches on the 
I calh instead of being cast. Other kinds of neck, forehead, or scalp It begins with 
rifled firearms have been Invented And clusters of 1:LL!< pustules, which form ! 
cannon halls are propelled from rifled artil- scales, hnvlng a red pimplj surface, and I 
lerj with a certalntj of aim, a power, and a destroj ing the roots of thehairaB It spread" 
range far exceeding anj thing attained in over the head It is very contagious, and 
former times Indeed, such have been the is bo capricious that what will effect a cure 
the late improvements, that the mode of In one case is found quite ineffective in 
carrying on war, particularly at sea, Is being another. 

entirely remodelled Thus, onaccountof the III'OT, in a general sense, means a tumult 
alterations made In artillery, and those in uous assembling of three or more persons, 
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do not disperse upoti proclamation. 

Riot Act, an act of parliament prohibiting 
riotous or tumultuous assemblies, which 
being read by a magistrate or peace officer 
to the mob, obliges all persons to disperse 
within an hour, on pain of being appre- 
hended as rioters. 

RIPO'SO dtal), a name given In art to 
the subject of the Holy Family resting on 
the w:n during their flight to Egypt 

IUTE [rillin' Lai), a formal act of reli- 
gion or other solemn duty ; the manner of 
performing divine service as established by 
law or custom. 

RITORNEI/LO (a return Ttal ), In 
Music, a short repetition, such as that of 
an e< ho or the last words of a song , parti- 
cularly, If it is made after a voice bv one 
or more Instruments It is, however, a tei m 
now used to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and seeming lo 
prelude or Introduce what follows 

RIT'UAL ( ntualis , relating to religions 
rites. Lai), a book containing the rites, 
or directing the ordei and manner to be 
observed in celebrating religious cere- 
monies, and performing divine service In 
the church 

RIV'EllS (rums, a brook . Lai ), large 
streams of water flowing through channels, 
or low parts of tho surface of the earth, 
and pursuing their couise towards tin* Hca 
Tliev have from tho very infan cy of civili- 
zation been always considered of the 
highest importance, ns a means of fortlllz- 
I ing the land ; and effecting an easy com- 
munication between different regions 
| Hence they weie deified, and held in the I 
! greatest veneration, bv the ancients, and \ 

1 their importance has been great)} increased , 

, In modern times, on account of the faclli- j 
| ties for nav 1 gat ing them afforded by steam , 
j Most large rivers have their sources in 
mountains, or high tablelands, and near!} 
all arc higher at one pait of the ocean than 
others This swelling generally happens in 
winter; but when it Is due to the melting 
of the snows, as in those rivers winch have 
their origin in veiy lofty mountains, it 
bikes phu e towards the autumn The time 
I m which It occur-. Is modified also by the 
, period at which ramv seasons happen 
I These, within the tropics, begin about the 
i time the Bun passes the Meridian towards 
i Die tropics , and < ontinue till Ilia return to 
i the same pliue. No river lms been so cele- 
brated for the regularity and importance of 
Its annual Increase as the Nile on its 
Inundation lias ever depended wheLlici tlicie 
Bliould lie the greatest abund.mce or the 
most disastrous famine in Egypt The 
largest rivers in the world are the Amazon 
and La Plata, In South America; the Mis- 
slssippl,MibSoui 1, and St Lawrence.ln North 
America ; the Klan klou, the lloanlio, the 
Lena, tho Ganges, the Indus, and the Eu- 
phrates, In Asia , the Nile, in Africa , and 
the Volga, the Danube, aim the Hhine, in 
Europe. Many of the largest rivers mingle | 
with the sea by means of a single outlet, 
while others before their termination divide 
into several branches. Tills circumstance 
will depend upon the nature of the Boll 
through which a river flows. A delta, of 


greater or less magnitude, is found at the 
mouth of most rivers ; it arises partly from 
the water becoming comparatively still, oil 
account of the meeting of the tidal current, 
and the river ; and partly from the di- 
minished velocity due to Increase In width , 
both which cause the matters mechanically 
suspended in the waters, or rolled forwrard 
by It, to come to a state of rest, and. In cer- 
tain circumstances, to accumulate so as to 
form patches of diy land, which thus mul- 
tiply the channels by w'hich the river dis- 
charges itself Into the sea. In tills way, 
the mouths of the Nile were formed, and 
have been multiplied even within the period 
of histoi leal record The earth, gravel, &c , 
which is thus deposited, is naturally shaped 
by the current at cac h hide of it Into a 
Delta, or Greek A, that Is, a triangle whose 
vertex points up the stream. Tiie follow- 
ing are the lengths of some of the most 
Important rivers 


EUROPE. 

Miles 


The Thamos 180 

The Rhine • . 810 

The Danube 1750 

Asia. 

The Euphrates 1750 

The Ganges 1800 

The Kang-tse, In China .... 3870 

Africa 

The Nile 2330 

America 

The Mississippi ... . 3420 

The Rt Law t once. Including the Lakes 4050 
The Amazon, not including the Ara- 

guay 4095 


RIX-ROT/LAR (a corruption of reichstha- 
la, a doll ir of the empire Germ), a silver 
com In Gei mam , Denmai k, and Sweden , 
It ih of different values In different coun- 
tries In Prussia it is worth about 3s 
RO VCH (rroltche Ain/ Nor.), the Lends- 
rn s ratlins of Ic htlnologists, a river flsh 
belonging to Die carp family, and known by 
the red colour of its pectoral, veil ttal and 

anal fins Also, t lie curve or ar< h gene 

rally cut m the foot of soim squat e sails, 
from one clue to the otliei, to keep them 
clear of < -tayB and ropes 
ROADS [rad . Stur )for wheeled carriages 
aicunw piiucipallv made by stones, broken 
up into Bin. ill pieces, and bound together 
with the earth, which is tailed macadami- 
zing, from the name of the pci son with 
whom the plan originated The formation 
of good roads gives the greatest facility to 
t ommerce, and contributes in an eminent 
degieetothe progiess of civilization; for 
whet ever the means of internal communi- 
cation are deficient the people are 111 sup- 
plied w’ith many of the necessaries, as well 
as the luxuries, of life. The Romans were 
so well acquainted with the Importance of 
good roads that, on subduing a country, the 
| first care was to furnish it with a mode of 
! communication between Its different parts* 
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They considered this indispensable, even In ontologicaliy, that is with reference to the 
a military point of view Hence many ves- organic remains imbedded in them ; or 
tiges of their roods arc found In the most lithologically, that is with reference to 
distant portions of then empire , and some their minci.il sti ucture. [See Gf.ol.ogT.] 
remains of them in this island, even at the ROOK-C1U R'TAL, in Mineralogy, one of 
present day Their labours and skill In this (he foims of qiiaiu consisting, when pure, 
department would bear comparison with entirely of silica, but frequently coloured 
the greatest efforts of modern times. It Is witli other mailer Its most usual form is 
only recently that good roads have been that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted by 
constructed in tills countiv, or that tiieli j hexagonal pyramids 

advantages were appreciated ; m 1763 there I ROCK'KT irocJuttn Ital ), in Py roteehny, , 
was but one com h between Edinburgh and ! an artifh ial firework, consisting of a rylin- 
Iiondon, it started once a month from each [ drical case of paper, filled with a compost* 
place, and took a fortnight to pet form the | turn of combustible Ingredients. This 
journey Though good roads are still of 1 being tied to a sin k and fired, ascends into 
great utility, the construction of railways J the air and bursts presenting a shower of , 

has diminished their intpoi t.uue Hoad, < stars, coloured a< rnrdiucr to the nature of 

01 Roadstead nude Ft ), a place fir for the composition [See (’omjkkve Kook pi, 

anchorage, .it some distance ftom tin* shore and Pvrothohny ] Kockict, the popular 

ROASTING iiostcn, to roast Germ), In name of ornamental pi inf h, belonging to 
Metallurgy, the sep.natlon of volatile bodies 1 the genus /Aesprr/s, n.it onl Cntnferer 
from lliost* which are more fixed, by tin KOOK'ING-KTONER, called also Loggan 
combined action of air and flic, and is or Lagoon stones There aie several of 
generally tin 1 first process in the reduction these among the picturesque barriers of 
of metals The ores ate kept for some time i the British toast They consist of an im- 
at u temperature below their fusing points, meime mass, with a slightly rounded base 
which duxes off the sulphur, arsenic, tar testing on u flat surface of roik Ik low, 
hoiift acid, xxatei, Ac which is so nearly b.daiiceu, that an tndi- 

ROBIN’JA, a genus of handsome legu xldual can nmxeor lock it These stones 
minoiiH tiees and shrubs, mostly deciduous have been xariously accounted for by anti- 
and natives of North America Some of quartans, and theic are many tiadltions 
the species are well knoxvn on our lawns, connected with them 

under the ct mucous name of ac.u la KOOK'-SALT, fossil ot mineral salt, dug 

It Of "A Ml SOLE, the Allium scoi odnprasum from the earth [.See Salt J 
of botanists, a wild garlic, xvith a pmplc IiO If inede • Jiclg),ti measure of length, 

i flow ci, a native of Denmark Cultixated containing 5$ yards, or 1<»J feet In many 
! forms of it aie eaten partB of England the word Rod Is univi'j- , 

ROCllEL’LE R M.T, the popular name of sally used for Pole or Penh four rods make 
the tartrate of potash and soda, Itisem- a Gunter's chain 

ploved as a purgative, being one of tlio in* , llODENTR nodo, 1 gnaw' : Lai \ or Glires, 
gred'ents of seldlltz-powdrr , an older of clawed mammals They have 

ROCII'ER MDDTOiNNEHffr), In Geology, ' txxo long chi sol-shaped lnelsots In cadi i 
a term for prot uberamts of hard rock with i jaxx , between the mclsors and molars! 
a smooth rounded or dome-shaped outline , 1 time is a lucuiit space without canines, I 
such ns are seen on the borders of glaciers and the 1 iwti pnx is so articulated as to 
UOGH’ET (!«’/ ), a kind of surplice worn 1 allow a horizontal motion only from hack to 
by dignitaries in the Roman Catholic front. To this older belong the beaver, i 
church, at mass the alb is placed over it i hate, sijuinel, rat and porcupine. 

ROCK Geologists gixe the name rock to i Ko'KUlJOK, in Zoology, the Caprci das 
those distinct mmcral masses which fonri tap tee, a species of deer with erect cylindii- , 
the mist of the globe, whether composed j cal blanched horns, forked at the summit 
of bind or soft materials, clay and sand This animal Is remarkable for its elegant I 
being included in the term. With refer- 1 shape and activity, is one* of the smallest | 
once to their origin rocks mav be classed ] of the cervine* genus and, like the* goat, 
as—1 Aqueous or sediment try, the result I prefers a mountainous country It was' 1 
of deposition in xvatci These are gtiatifled, 1 fmmeily common in our island ! . 

that is arranged in layers or beds, and most I ROGATION Oogatio, from rogn, I ask), !, 
of them arc fosBiiifcrous 2 Volcanic i ticks, • in the Roman jurisprudence, a demand i ; 
those that have been produced at the sur- made by the consuls, or tribunes of the | 
face of the eartli by the action of hubterra- peoples, when a lnw r xvas piopnsed to be 1 ! 

neanheat Bah \i.t and Trachyte belong to passed Rogatio is also used for the de 

thisclass 3 i’lr tonic roc ks,tliose that have* crc*e itself made in consequence of the pco* , 
been produced oy subterranean hc*at deep ph* gi\ mg the it assent to this demand, to * 

1 within the earth and under great pressure, distinguish it from u seuatus (onsuUum or 
I such ns Gbanitk and Rvkxitb Metamor- dc*c rec* of t lie senate ’ | 

, phlc rocks, thoso that were origin illy i ROGATION DA VS (same derlv), the i 

1 sedimentary, and still retain more or less Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next | 

J the marks of stratification, but hav e been before Ascension-day. The public supplica 
made to assume a crystalline structure by ttons, oi litanies, xveie anciently termed : 
1 the action of heat. To this type belong gatvms I 

| Offish and mica schist The roc ks of the ROGUES’ \ ARN, a yarn of a different 1 

last two classes seldom contain fossils, and ovist ami colour from the rest, inserted in i 

j those of the second only occasionally and the royal cordage, to render its identities 
| by accident. Rocks may be studied palm turn easy II stolen. 
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ROLL (role: Fr.), an official writing; a 
list, register, or catalogue ; as a muster roll, 

a court roll, Ac. In Law, a schedule of 

parihmcnt, that may be turned up with the 
hand, in the form of a pipe. All pleading**, 
memorials, and acts of court are entered on i 
rolls; and being filed with the proper offi- 
cers, become reroute of the court. Holt. 

' gall, the calling over the u mien of the men 
I who compose any part of a military body 

' Rolls of parliament, the inanu- 

! script registers, or rolls of the proceeding** 
j I of our ancient parliaments , which, befoie 
, the invention of printing, were all engro**s- 

I ed on parchment, and proclaimed openlj 

I I in e\ ery county. In these rolls are also con- 
{ tamed decisions of points of law 

| RO'LLEll. the Coracias gari ula of ornl- 
i 1 hnlogtsth, a lmndsomo African bird allied to 
the bee eaters and kingfishers, wideb some- 
1 times finds Its way into Britain Great num- 
bers cross tlie Mediterranean into Europe 
iu the spring, and return to Africa in the 

autumn Roller, a piece of wood, iron, 

brass, Ac of a cylindrical form, used in the 
, constitution of several machines, both in 

husbandry and the arts In Surgery, a 

long and lnoad bandage, usually of linen 
' doth, to he rolled round any part of the 
Imdv — A name given l>y seamen to tin 
usually hea\y waws that set on a coast 
without u md 

UO'LLING MILL, a machine foi woi Ic- 
ing metal" into plates, or bars which ate 
. inquired of an even thickness. Rolling- 
i mills me chiefly used for drawing out Iron 
bars after they hate been manufactur'd 
! into bar Iron by the fotxe hamtnei 
1 HO'LLINU-PRESS, m Mechanics, an 
engine consisting of two cylinders, by 

which cloth Is calender'd, waved, Ac A 

machine or press for faking impressions 
! fioin steel or topper plate engraving*- 
■ Theiearc also a\arn*f\ uf rolllng-pi esses 
I usedinoihei bran* he** of manuf.ietuie 

150LLS, MASTER OP THE [See MAR- 
I’ Pit ] 

lidMV'IC, the language of modem 
Greece 

i UO'MAN, a member of the Christian 
chinch at Romo, to which St. Paul ad- 
’ dressed an epistle ; and w hlc h consisted of 

| converts ftom Judaism or Paganism. 

Tn Literature, the ordinary printing cha- 
1 rai ter now in use, in distinction from the 
Italic 

ItO'MAN OATIl'OLICS, that society ol 
l' Christians whose members acknowledge* 

1 the pope as visible head of the church 
I [See Catholic.] 

ROM AN'CE {roman . Fr.), in Literature, 
a tale or fictitious history of extraordlnaiy 
ady entuics The ltomamr differs from the 
Novel, as it tre.it** of great actions and 
extravagant adventures, soaring beyond 
! the limits of fact and real life. [See Novel ] 
Romances have of late years given wav to 
historical novels ; and even such as are occa 
slonally published ai every different from 
those of the olden time 

ROMAN'CE LANGUAGES. Those me Hie 
modern languages derived from 1 ho ancient 
Roman or Latin. They are six In number, 
the languages of flpain, Portugal, France, 


(Emsuri). [Boot 


Italy, Wallarhla, and the Swiss Orisons. 
These are all corrupt forms of Latin 
mingled yyith many words of the ancient 
dialei ts of the country. [See Provencal.] 

ROMANES'QUE, In Architecture, a Style 
th.it aiose in the north of Italy about the 
tenth century, to which the East contri 
buted the cupola and the symbol of the 
cross, whence it Is sometimes termed By- | 
Zrintine In the Rhine country, at a later 
date, various modifications were made A 
spire yv.ts added, but t lie apse was retained, 
and round-headed arches continued to be | 
used There are many beautiful specimens ' 
of this stylo at Cologne, Bonn, and other I 
Rhenish towns 

ROVDEAU (Fr), a species of poetry, 
nsiully consisting of thirteen \erses* of 
[ yyhuh eight have masculine and five femi- i 
\nmc i by met*, or rice tvrsrt [See Riivme] 
The two or three fli st yvoicte of the first , 
\erse serve as the burden, and recur hi >, 
that shape after the eighth and thirteenth 1 
y erses I • 

RON 'DO, In Music, cither vocal or Instru- 
mental This genet ally consists of three j 
strains; the first of which closes m the j 
original key ; while each of the others is so | 
constructed as to monduct the ear in an i 
easy and natural manner to the first strain 
It is sometimes spelled Ilomleau. 

ROOF (hrof- Sax), in Architect uie, tin* 
timher-yvoi k wlilc li sustains the slates, tiles, 
lead, Ac , that form the enterings of build- 
ings. The cloy atlon of a roof depends on 
the climate , the n.oit* northern the eoun- 
liytlio great et its pltih should he. it te 
supposed that, consider ing the inclination 
of a roof at the equator to °, or Zero, we 
may add three degrees of inclination for 
every climate, that Is, ev’erv 2° 42' 30" of 
latitude, and this giyes very nearly the in- 
clinations used by the ancients In different 
places In Its simplest fotm it consists 
merely of two Ktfteis, whose lateral thrust 
against the walls on yvhicli they rest is 
counteracted by tying them together with 
a collai, plated souk way up the lengths, 
and if necessity, by a tie beam placed at 
their feet Beyond ccifaln lengths it is 
deai that the tie beam Itself will have a 
tendency' to sink d<nvn in the middle ; it { 
must then be suspended at Us ccnfte, fiom ! | 
the junctions of the raftcis, b\ atciva pot>t 1 1 
If the rafters are lonir, they also have a 1 
tendency to sink in the middle; which ' 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique 
pieces, abutting against the stdes of the , 
loyver extremity of the king post. The 
whole now would fotm a fiame called a 
truss Sometimes the upper ends of the 
rafters, instead of abutting against each 
other, abut agaim-t the extremities of a 
horizontal piece, c died a collar, which is 
placed between them, to keep them apart 
instead o f the king post there are then 
two vertlc al piece's, called queen posts, 
whic h hang from the extremities of this col* 
lar, and support, at their lower ends, struts 
tending in various directions, for the sus- 
taining of various points Purlines are 
strong pieces placed across the principal 
rafters to Bteady them, and to support the 
common rafters, which are fixed at tbcnrdt 
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nary small distances apart Some roofs 
are very complicated and ingenious , but 
the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily understood, 
from what lias been said When sutilciently 
long beams cannot bo obtained in one 
pieee, two or mote pieces are scat fed to- 
gether ; that is, their extremities are en- 
tangled in each other, by the way they are 
cut and notched , and tliej are kept toge- 
ther by iron bolts The \auous parts of a 
frame roof, al-o, aie kept united by iion 
| strips and bolts 

' ROOK (hroc Ang Sax , the Corvusfraqi- 
legus of ornithologists, a bird that eliffus 
1 from the crow by hits giegarlous habits, in 
1 feeding on insects and grain, not cairion, 
and In having the base of the bill covered 
with a rough scabrous skin, the latter how- 
ex er being the result of the lull being 
thrust into the ground in seatch of worms 
and larva* Rooks are very destructive of 
! (oin, especially of wheat, and ll behoves 
I the husbandman to keep a watchful eye on 
Ins newly-Rown fields , f<>i If neglected 
tliree or lour days, when the blade first ap- 
pears, a good crop may be dc-troy ed in 
ernbrjo; the good they do, In destroying 
grubs and noxious insects, is supposed 
greatlv to exceed the nnsc luef. 

I RO( ) r ( rot (loth ), in Botany , that part of 

a plant which is underground and sc rvesto 
snppoir it In an erect position , while* by 
intMiiH of its fibrils it imbibes from the earth 
a nourishment winch ascends to the stem, 

branches, and flint Jh>ot, in Arithmetic , 

.i mimhci or c|iiautity winch, multiplied by 
itself, produces a higher power, thus, 2 is 
the squall toot of 4, and the cube root 
of 8 

ROPE (in/; Ann Sar),n large kind of 
' cordage, formed by the twlntmg of several 
I strands of yarn togc thci , the smallest sort 
of rope is called Coni, and the larger kinds 
I Cable I/u go ropes are distinguished Into 
! two main classes, viz the cable-laid and 
! hav ‘.er-laid The foi mer are composed of 
mm* struids, while tin* litter consist only 
of three Ropes of hum one Inch to two 
I Indies and a half In clrcumfc n nee are 
usually hawser laid, those fiom tlnee to 
I ten inches, aie eilher liawsei or cable-laid , 
I but when more than ten Inches, the y are 

j always cable-lair] Hope making , the pro- 

I cess of twisting yarn into ropes, by means 
| of a wheel or other machinery ltopt- 

I | walk, a long coveied walk, or a long build- 

ing when tope*- ate manufactuied 

RORC^KAL, the Rakrnoptera rosin la of 
zoologists, a inanne rnaiinual allied to the 
whales, ami Mie largest of In mg animals 
The throat and belly are wrinkled vv itb deep 
I folds of skm As the roic|iial yields little 
l oil it Is not sought aftc r by whalers 
I ROSA'Olfi.'E ( rusa , a rose : Lat ), a natural 

; order of exogenous poly petalous plant b, con 
i siting of herbs and shrubs Amongst 
I British wild plants the dog rose, biamhle, 
| sttawbeiry, potentilla, agrimony, and men 
| dow-sweet belong to this order, whir li may 

I I be recognised by the five petals, the nume- 
1 1 rous stamens arising from tho calyx just 

within the petals, and the superior ovary. 

RO'SARY i rosarium , a rose garden : Lat,), 


In the Roman Catholic church, a string of 
heads, or a chaplet consisting of five or 
fifteen decades of hendB. It Is URed for 
counting the Ave Manas, or prayers ad- 
dressed to the Vn gin Mary : one paternoster, 
or Lord's praver, is saul foi every ten ave 
Marias or hail Maiy’s. The chaplet Is con- 
sidered to contain only tlvo decades, the 
rosary fifteen ; hut tins distinction does 
not seem to be always observed. Other 
-ects also use chaplets, for counting re- 
peated pr ly i rs [See Chaclkt.] 
i ROSE (?osa, Lat), in Architecture, an 
ornament cut in the form of that flower, 
chietlv u-jed m cot mres, frle/.es, vault* of 
rhurc lies, &c , and pai Ucul trly in the mid- 
dle of each face in the Corinthian abacus 

Hose, the* flower of plants belonging to 

the botanical genus Rosa, at which many 
species are In cultivation A great number 
of varieties have been produced by crossing 
the Hpecics The ancient poets say, that 
the first rose wa- brought into tin* world by 
the hands of the god of love; and the 
occasion was, adesire to bribe Ilarpocrates, 
the god of silence, to an engagement that 
lie would discover none of the secrets of 
Venus lienee ll bet ame a custom to plac e 
a rose in rooms devoted to mirth and c ntcr- 
talument, as a symbol In the presence of 
which all restraint might be laid aside, 
accordingly the proverb 'under the rose,' 1 
denotes secrecy and inviolable silence* The 1 
rose Is also fiom the same cause the direct 
emblem of silence. Besides being used at 
the feasts ami convivial meetings of the 
ancients, the rose w.ib frequently laid upon 
t he tombs of the* dead either to signify the 
silence of death, oi an offering grateful to 

the deceased Rose, In Politics, a badge 

of distinction formerly assumed by the 
bouses oi Yoik and Lancaster, the former 
nf whom took the* white rose.and the latter 
i In ied On the union of the two houses 
by the m image of Henry VII. with Eliziir 
b/th, duughtei of Edward IV., the two 
rose* were united in one, which became 

u» e royal badge of England Uohk of 

•Ii luciio, the name of a cruciferous plant, 
the* avastaUca lueioihuntina at botanists, 
the withered stems of which roll up Into a 
ball liming the dry season, and are blown 
about tin* desert- of Syria for years, only 
unfolding In a time of rain 
RO'SEMAKY (losmai mvs, literally* sea- 
dew Lat),\\n evergreen shrub of the* genus 
Rosmarnin*-, tint end LabuU a Tt i- a nat ive 
of the maritime* districts of the Mediterr.i 
in*an The flowers aie of a dull leaden hue, 
,oi even white It is used in an infuRlon, 
'as a remedv for the headache ; and Is cm 
ployed in the manufacture of Hungary 
water The leaves have a fragrant fame ll, 
and a warm pungent flavour 

KOSE-M>BLh, an ancient Knglt-.h gold 
coin, stamped with thy figure of a rose; 
first atiuck in the reign of Edward III. and 
iiirrentatos 8 d. Another larger coin, some 
times so called, passed for 16s 
ROSETTA STONE, a block of stone found 
near Rosetta, m Lowe? Egypt anil pieserved 
in the British Museum It beats tlnee in- 
scriptions* namely one in hieioglyphics, 
another in the ancient vei nacular language 
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i | of Egypt, called enchorial, and the third In 
I Greek, ail recording the services rendered 
by IMolemy V to his country. Tills stone 
has acquired much celebrity from its bav- 
in* afforded Dr Young a key to the Inter- 
pretation of Egyptian characters, ll was 
one of the objects collected by the French 
when they Invaded Egypt, and came Into 
the possession of the British army In con- 
Re<iuenic of the ( ipitul.ition of Alexandria 
I In 1 HOI. 

i RO'SE- WOOD, a fragrant wood used by 
| cabinet makers ; is tin* produce of some 
I Brazilian leguminous tiees belonging to 
tbe genus Trinptolomra 

KOSIORIT'Ol ANS pota, a rose , and crux, 
a cross* Lai), from their device, which 
was a rose Issuing out of a cross, the same 
as Martin Luther’s device — A name as- 
sumed by a seel of heretic,.! philosophers, 
who l!r>-t appeared in Germany, as is gene- 
rally supposed, about tbe beginning of the 
17th century, though they claimed ahigher 
anthjuity They made great pretensions 
to science, and to be masters of many Im- 
portant set rets, particularly that of the 
philosopher's stone Their origin and de- 
signs have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion 

ROSTRUM (Lat), in Roman Antiquity, 
| the prow of a ship it was a most Important 
| put of vessels of war, which weie hence 
I , died Xmes mstratie, was made* of wood 
l -iml brass, was fastened to the prow to 
, ninny the ( nerriy *> y easels The tlrstrostra 
i yyere long and high, but they yvete aftor- 
| wards short and strong, and placed so low* 

1 is to pic ue the enemy’s ships under water 
1 1 Some ships nf war, constructed tecently by 
1 1 ouisclyes.au furnished with a similar np- 

i, para* us, and for the same purpose, The 

1 term Host) uni was applied metaphorically 
! to tbe* Pleading place or pulpit. In the Ro- 
; man Forum because decorated with the 
| beaks of o-ncU t iken at Ahtlum The 
I Rost i urn was ttansfoiied by Osar to aeoi- 
iic r of the Foium 

1 ROT (retail, to rot. Sox ) , .1 fatal disease 
In' idem to sheep in yyet seasons ami moist 
1 i ist ui es It Is extremely difficult to pre- 
1 \, nt the rot, If the year ptoxe very y\et, 
i especially in Mav and June Salt marshes, 

' and lands yylieio broom grows, aie the best 
pines for tbe animals so affected Tbe 
Ivcrsof sheep dying of the rot are found 
m be* Infested with worms called flnket, 
wb'ch sec — Rot, In timber work [see 
I>UY llOTj 

KOTA, tbe name of an ecclesiastical 
c oui tat Rome, composed of tw el ve predates 
This is one of the highest Lilbumls in 
Rome ; taking cognizance of all suits in the 
territory of the church, by appeal , and of 
i all matters beneficiary, and patrimonial 
: ROTATION ( rotutm , from rota, a wheel: 
Lat), the act of turning, like a wheel or 
solidbodyon It* axis, as distinguished funn 
the progressive motion of a body revoh mg 
round another body or a distant point Thus 
the daily turning of tho earth on Its axis, 
Is a rotation ; its annual motion round the 

sun, is a revolution . In Geometry, the 

torm Is applied to the circumvolution of 
any surface round a fixed and immovable 


line, which Is called the axis of Its rotation 

Rotation, in Agriculture, a change of 

crops, which Is useful chiefly by allowing 
more of the substance which a certain crop 
haa exhausted to he liberated from the 
Mill, hefme it is grown again. Rota- 

tion also anplics the course by which per- 
sons filling official situations leave their 
Plates at tertaiu times, and are succeeded 
by others , 

ROTATOR (one who tauscs to revolve ( 
Lat), In Anatomy, the two apophyses In i 
the upper part of the thigh bone, otherwise 1 1 
called trochantert, which are distinguished 
into major and minor. 

UOTATO'RI A (same denr), or ROTT'- 
FEllA (rota, a yvheel , Jero, I carry Lat), 
Wheel Animalculet, a tribe of microscopic 1 
animals forming a section of those dennmi- ( 
n.ited iMTHOiiiA. They all live in water, , 
through width they move yyith great ra- 
pidity, and are usually found in great mini- i 
tiers wherever there is organized water in '■ 
a state of decay The majority have cilia i 
so disposed on the anterior part of the body 1 1 
is to afford the appearance of revolving | j 
wheels when in motion These animals i 
arc as y et imperfectly known They belong J 
to the class of Ankxi,ida amongst Aiiti- 
en.ATA 

ROTTEN -STONE, in Mineralogy, a soft , . 
kind of stone found in Derbyshire, yvhich l| 
is used for all sorts of finer grinding and | 1 
polishing, for (.leaning metallic substances, 
and sometimes for cutting stones. It ie i 
setnbles Tripoli 

ItO TUN'D A, or ROTUN'DO (rotundas 
round Lat ), a name given to any building 
that 1- round both on the outside and In 
side; but more particularly to a circular 
building at Rome, which was anciently 
(ailed the Pantheon, vv liicli see , 

ROUE' (Fr), a term applied to a person, 
iti the fashionable yyoild, yyho, regardless 
of moral principle, devotes life life to sen- 
sual pleasures, but whose tondui t, exter- 
nally at ka^t. Is not so gross as to exclude 
him from so, b*ty 

ROUGE < Ft ), a red paint extracted from | 
the safflower, a plant (ailed b\ botanists 
car'ltaiuits tinrtoi uih It Is used for paint 
lug the cheeks, and Is the only cosmetic 
w lib h can be applied to this put pose with- 1 
out producing ultimate uiju*y to tlie com- 
plexion 

ROIK.II'-UASTING, a k'nd of plastering, . ! 
yvltb mortar containing giavel.and some- 1 
times even very small stones , and used as < { 
•» covering for external walls It is throw it ‘ < 
on roughly, instead of being plastered on ! i 

IiOUND'-UKADS, in Ihitlsh History, a ii 
name given, during the civil war, to the ! 
puritans or mom beis of the parliamentarian | j 
party, from tlic jiacticc which prevailed ' 
among them of c nipping tlie lialr close. i ! 

ROUND ROBIN ( rond ruban, round rib- 
bon : Fr), a term applied to a memorial or 
remonstrance drawn up by any body of i 
men (though the practice is almost entirely , 
confined to the army and navy), who have I 
determined to stand by each other in mak- I 
Inga statement of their common grievance! | 
to the government, or some person high in > 
authority. The term was adopted on ao- i 
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count of the signatures being written round Lat ), a precious stone, next to the diamond 
the remonstrance, or in a circular form, so In hardness and value. It* constituents 
that it tannot be seen who signed it first are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid — 
ROYAL, among seamen, a small sail its colour being due to the latter. The 
spread Immediately above the top-gallant- most esteemed, and, at the same time, 
sail; sometimes termed the top gallant rarest colour, of the oriental ruby, is pure 
royal Royat. Academy op London, a carmine, or blood red of considerable in- 

corporation instituted by George III. for tensity, foi tiling, when ^ oil polished, a 
the advancement of drawing, painting, en- hla/e of the most exquisite and unrivalled 
graving, sculpture, modelling, and archl- tint It Is, however, usually more or less j 

teoture Royal Institution, a corpora- pale, and mixed with blue In various pro- m 

, tlon erected in the jear 1800 , the great portions, hence It. nceuis rose-red and red- 
' object of which is to render science appli- dish white, crimson, peat li-blossom red, 11 
1 cablo to the comforts and conveniences of and lilac blue— the latter variety being 

mankind Royal Sooi pty, a socictj In- named oriental amefhvst A ruby, perfect 

corporated l>v Charles II under the name both In colour ami transparc ney. Is much 
of * Tho President, Council, and Fellows of less common than a good diamond, and 
the Ro\al Society foi the Improve. men t of when of the weight of thiee or four carats, 
Natm.il rinlosophi ’ is even more* \ tillable than that gem The 

ROYALS, the name given to the first re- king of I’egn, and the inonnrc lis of Slam 
glment of foot supposed to lie the oldest and A \ a, monopolize the i.irost rubies , tin 
' regular corps in Europe I finest in the world Is in the possession of 

1 ROW-PORT, a small square hole in the I the first of these kings, Us puilty lias 
I side of light vessels of wai, neai the surface j passed into a proveib 
; of Die water, for the use of an oar for row* j RTTDD, or KKI) EYE, the Leuciscu* ery- 
1 mg in a calm throphthaln ms of ichthyologists, a river 

i, RPR'IILE, loose angular gravel; or slight- 1 fish belonging to the Cytmnnla’, wltli a 

lv comp.n ted brecciated sand-stone. deep body like the bream, hutthlckei, a pro- 

! Ruuiilk Work, masonry, in which the : mlnent back, and small head The si ales 

I stones are used without being squared. ! are of a golden -i oppery tint, and tlie Iris Is 

! , RU'BKFACIENT (rube facia, I make led . j orange-red i 

Lat), in Medicine, an external application | HUD'DEIi (rather • Sax.), in Navigation, 
which produces redness of the skin, not j pni t of the helm of a ship; consisting of a 
! followed hv a blister. I piece of timbei hung on hinges at. the stem 

1 ItTT'BELLITE {rubella*, reddish: Lot), posts, which by being turned either waj j, 
In Mineralogy, icd short or led tmrmalm, i directs the course of the vessel. It Is 
a sllIriouB mineral of a led colour of various managed by means of the tiller nr wheel i 
Bhades. It occurs m accumulated groups, i ill vessels drawing much water, tho middle 

with straight tuhe-llke strl.n In a red ! is deep aud narrow ; in others, shallow and | 

heat it becomes white I broad, in Chinese vessels, it is broad, to i 

RTJBK'OLA ( rubco , 1 am red Lat), the 1 give it leverage ; but pierced with holes to I 

Measles, which see 1 dimmish resistance from tho water. 1 

RU'BICKL, in MiiuTilogy, n vaiicty of ! RIT'DIMENTS (rudimenta ; from rmhs, In 
the rubv, of a reddish mlour, from Brazil the natural state * Lat ), the first elements 
i| RU'BIDIUM (talar, red* Lat), one of or principles of any art or science. 

! the metals latch disi overed bj means of RUUOL'PHINK TA'BLES, a celebrated 
! spectrum an. ill sis Tlie German ciiemM sit of Astronomical tables, construe ted by i 
I Bunsen first detected it In some mineral Kepler, and thus entitled in honour of the !! 

' water, in which it formed only a two-mil- emperor Rudolphus II, at whose expense 
, llonth part of the weight of the water. It they were made They were published in 
I lias stm e been found In extremely minute 1(»27, and were tho first ever calculated on j 
i quantities In beet, root, and in tlie ashes of tlie supposition that the planets move In 


' tobacco, tea leaves, and coffee beetles Its elliptical orhltR They contributed grcatlj ,| 
1 1 name was suggested by its dark red colour i to the progress of Astronomy 1 1 


RIPBIGO (Lat 1, in Botanj, a kind of mil- RUFF, the Machetes puanax of ornitho- 


dew which appears on the lea\ es and stems | logists, a bird allied to the sail es, and 


of many plants, and lias been found to con- 
sist of a email fungus, supposed to ausc 
from moisture. 

| ItU'BLE, a Russian silver coin, value 
, about, .v Jd 

i RU'BRIC ( rnbr.ca ; from ruber, red • Lat ), 

any writing or printing in led ink Tlie 
date and place on a title page, being fie- 
, quently in red ink, and many books printed 
1 in one place having the name of auotlici 
1 upon them, the word rubric has been some- 
times used to signify the false name of a 
place on a title page. But the word Is ino&t 
usually applied In Ecclesiastical matters to 
i signify the directions printed in red letters 
1 In mlBsals, Ac. ; and hence, is often used to 
1 express the liturgy Itself. 

| RU'BY (rub <8 . Fr. ; from ruber, red : J 


deriving its name from the disposition of | 
the long feathers of tlie neck, w lilrh stand i 
out like Uie ruff formerly worn , it is, how- 
ever, only tlie male that is furnished with ,! 
this appendage, which in does not obtain i 
till tlie second year Ruffs are Idids of ! 
pas-age, appealing at < ertain seasons of the j 
war In great unit! hois in the north of 
Euiope They aie generally taken in huge ! 
nets. When fattened tlioj are dressed like i 
the woodcock, and their flesh is highly 
esteemed Theli pugnaeimisdispositlon is so 
strong, that when they are kept for the pur- 
pose of fattening, their place of confinement 
must bo dark, for tlie moment any light is 
admitted they attack each other with fury. 

RULE ( regole , Sax. ; from regala • Lat ), 
that which Is established as a principle, or 
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j *ettled by authority for guidance and di- 
rection Thus, a statute or law is a rule of 
conduct for the citizens of a state ; prece- 
dents in law are rule « of decision to judgfR 
— In Grammar, an established form of 
const ruction, in a particular class of woids 

Rule, In Monasteries, Corporations, or 

Societies, a law or regulation to beobseivcd 
b\ the socletv and its particular members 
I RT7LK OK THREE, in Arithmetic, a rule 
1 which directs, when I luce terms sue given, 
now to find a fomth, which shall have the 
same ratio to the third term sis tin* second 
has to the first It is an applhatmn of Hie 
doctrine of jiropaitwn [which see], being 
called also Hie rule of pi opart urn 

RUM, a well known spirituous liquor, 
distilled from molasses and the refuse of 
the <ane juice, in the West Indies, whence 
it is jmpoi ted mi laige quantities. Rum of 
a hmwnish l.rsinspaient colour, smooth oily 
taste, strong body and < onsistencc, good 
/itre, and well kept, is the best, and that 
ft mil Jamaica obtains a decided preference 
it is customary in some of the West India 
i .lands to put slued pine-apples in punch- 
eons of rum, t Ins gives the spu it the llavour 
of the fruit, and hence the designation 
•pine apple rum ’ 

It U 'MEN i /art 1, in Comparative Anatomy, 
the piiumli, or Hist stomach of such ani- 
mals its c hew* the cud, thence called rt/mi- 
natnifi animals The only true ruminating 
are the cloven-footed quadrupeds, as oxen, 
sheep, «fce 

ltU'M IN ANTS (riunino, 1 < hew the cud. 
Lat.), the name give n by Cuvier to an older j 
of hoofed mammals, feeding exclusiv ely on I 
vegetables, and in* hiding those having a 
complicated stomach of four cavities dis- 
posed so as to allow rumination, and a clo- 
ven hoof. The ox, deer, giraffe, and camel, 
belong to this order 

ItU MINATION (same dtriv), the act by 
whlcdi food, chewed and sw-allowed, Is sub- 
; miLLcd a second time to mastication 
Hoarsely masticated food passes Into the 
I i umeii, or paunch, or first ravily of the sto- 
mach , water, with which the second cavity, 
c ailed the reticulue, is almost exclusively | 


upon monumental stone*. They wore ero- 1 
ployed by both Scandinavians and Ger- I 
mans, but whence derived is not known. 
Some have suggested the Phoenician alpha- 
bet as their source. Their number was | 
originally sixteen. Their great antiquity ' , 
is much doubted, Etnce they cannot be , i 
< learly traced back beyond the end of Lite i j 
twelfth century They have been the sul>- 1 . 
i«rt of much debate amongst antiquarians; 
mystery and superstition arc supposed to 
have been counetted with them. 1 1 

ltUN'NEll, in Sea Language, a rope be- ' 

| longing to the garnet, and to the two hoit- , 
i tackles It is reeved in a single block, 
joined Jo the end of a pennant, and is used to 
increase the mechanical power of thetaikle 

RUPEE', a com current in British India 
Tlu* gold rupee is worth about 2' sterling 
Of the silver rupee-, the new and the old 
ate of different valu< s 

RUP'TURK ( rvptw , a breaking: Lat.). 
[See H 15 UN i A j 

RUSH (? itiiC • Sax ), a name given to dlf- ■ 
ferent plants. The common rush belongs 1 
I to the genus Juncus, of which several \ 
1 species grow In watery places. The pith , 
, was formerly used for the wicks of lamps. 
The bullrueh , which also grows in wet situa- 
I tions, belongs to the genus Typha The 
fewer nig rmh belongs to the genus liuto- ! 
wits, and is found by the sides of rivers and 
' ditches 

I RUS'SIA COM'PANV, a company for con- 
; dm ting the trade with Russia. It was in- 
corporated l»y charter of Philip and Mary, 

| and sanctioned by act of parliament, in lBftrt 

RUS'SIA LKATH'KK, the tanned hides 
1 of oxen, manufactured in a manner pecu- 
liar to the Russians; and much esteemed 
, as a material for binding books and making 
many articles where a superior kind of du- 
rable leather is required One of the best 
tests of genuine Russia leather Is Its throw- 
ing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon 
being rubbed. 

RUST {Sax), the oxide of a metal Hence 
metals become rusty when exposed to air 
or water, by abstracting the oxygen; but 
grease and varnisli protect them, because , 


I illleii, Is gradually mixed with the food in 
I t lie rumen, after winch, a portion of the 
nia-s is moulded into a hail, in the muscu- 
I ii canal, at the termination of the < raopha - 
f/us , ami by an inverted action of the iniis- 
i h-s is diiven into the mouth, where It is 
more fully masticated, and mixed with 
saliva, before it is again swallowed it 
then passes Into the psaltenuin, or third 
stomach, where the superfluous moisture, 

! which might dilute the gastrir juice too | 
much, is absorbed, after which It passes 
| gradually into the ubomasus, or fourth sto- 
I much, in which digestion is really effected 
I In the camel, there an* water cells at the 
sides of the rumen , ami the psalterium is 
not separated from the ahomnsus. 

RUN'CINATK (runema, a large saw: Lat.), 
In Botany, a leaf is said to he runcinate 
when each side 1 b coarsely divided Into tri- 
angular lobes more or Icbh directed towards 
the base ; as in the leaf of the dandelion 
RU'N IC, a term applied to certain ancient 
characters, the earliest of which were found 


1 they prevent contact with molsturo and 

the atmosphere Rust, the Uredo rubigo 1 

of botanists, a minute fungus In thesliapeof 
an mange powdci which infests giainplnnts. | 
ItU STIC- WORK ( rustirue , rural: Lat), j! 
in Architecture, a term used when the . 
stones, &c. In the face of abullding, or the i 
groins, &c , are hacked or Indented, so as i j 
I to he rough. I 

! ltU'TA BA'GA, the Swedish turnip 
RUTH, Book op, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, being a kind of appendix to 
the hook of Judges, and an Introduction to , 
those of Samuel. Its tit le is derived from the 
person whoso Btory it principally contains > 
RU'TTLITE ( rutxlus , red : Lat.),\n Minera- ; 
logy, an oxide of titanium, of a red or I 
biownish red colour. Tt occurs massive, 
disseminated, membranous, and in crystals. 

RYE (Type: Sax), the Secale cereale of 
botanists, an esculent grain that in its 
growtli resembles wheat. It is easily cul- 
tivated, and In many parts of the continent, 
as well ns in the north of England, is made 
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into bread , but much coarset than that of 
wheat flour. Ail soils will produce rye, 
provided they are not too moist ; and many 
barren lauds which are unsuitable to the 
cultivation of wheat may be sown with 
this grain to advantage. 
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RY'E-GRASS, a species of strong grass, 
of the genus Lolium. 

RY'OT (a subject: Arab ), In Hindustan, 
a renter of land by a lease which Is con- 
sidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed bj 
ancient surveys and valuations. 


S 


R, the nineteen tli letter and fifteenth 
consonant of our alphabet, Isa sibilant ar- 
ticulation, the sound being formed by dri- 
ving the breath through a narrow passage 
between the palate and the tongut elevated 
near It, together with amotion of the lower 
j iw and teeth towards the upper It Is a 
kind of semivowel, for it tan be pronoun- 
red, though imperfectly, without the aid 
ofatowel The Bound of tins let ter v unes, 
being soft in some words, as in this, fluty, 
&c , and like z in words width haw* a llnal 
e, as nmse,wise, &e It Is generally doubled ! 
at the end of words In a few words it is 
silent, as In isu and viscount As an abbre- 
viation, K was used bj tin ancients for 
Renatus , thus R 1* Qlt senatus populusquc 
Jtovianus (the Senate and Roman people) 
Sp tor spunus, &c We URe it for Ran e tie, 
thus S.T P Sanctiv Theoloqur Projessor (Pro- 
fessor of Sat red Theology ) For Ship as 
II MR Her Majesty’s Ship For Rlgllll • as 
Ti 8. locus sigilli (the place of the Beal) For 
Style : asN 8 . new style Foi socius,societas , 
south, &c.. as 8 E for south-east, 8 R.E. for 
south-south-east, &e. In Music, for Solo 
SABiE'ANS, or SA'BIANS ( zaha , Lord* 
Ileb , whence Sabaoth), ldolators of the 
East, who in all ages, whether converted in 
part to Judaism, Christianity, or Moham- 
medanism, or unacquainted with either, 
have worshipped the sun. moon, and stars 
Some of the Rahmans, who acknowledge the 
name of Christ, are distinguished by the 
title of * Christians of St John,’ on account 
of their attachment to the baptism of that 
forerunner of the Messiah. SabiBanlsm 
bears the marks of a primitive religion , to 
the adoration of the Hturs it joins a strong 
inculcation of respec t for agriculture 
SAB'AOl’II, a Hebrew word signifying 
ainnes 

SABBATARIANS, In Church History, 
soots which at various periods insisted on 
the observance of the Jewish sabbath, as 
obligatory on Christians The name is par- 
ticularly applied to a subdivision of the 
Anabaptists, in the sixteenth century 
[ SAB'BATll (rest II eh ), the seventh day 
of the w r eek, a day appointed by the Mosaic 
law* for a total cessation from labour, and 
, for the service of God, according to the 
1 command, ‘ Remember that ye keep liolj 
< the Sabbath day,’ &c. Christians observe 
. the first day of the week as the day of 
1 1 rest. 

1 RABBAT'ICAL YEAR, in the Jewish eco- 
I nomy, every seventh year, in which the 
I j Israelites were commanded to suffer their 
I fields and vineyards to rest, or to lie without 


tillage The Arm sabbatical year ceh b rated 
by theehildien of Israel was the fourteenth 
year after their coming into the himl of 
Canaan; btemse they w'ert to he seven 
years in making themselves masters of It, 
•ind seven moie in dividing it amongst 
themselves 

SABE1/LA, in Natural IIistor\,a genus 
of manneauuelidcs, inhabit lug t ases w 1 1 i c li 
arc usual lv of a leathery texture There 
ai emails spe< ies 

hABKI/LIANH, a Beet of ChiiMians 
founded by Sabellius, at Ptnlemais, m the 
third century Their dextrine was, that 
the Father wan the sole person of the Tn- 
mtv , t lit* Son and Holy Ghost being merely 
attributes, or emanations from Him 

8VBLK, the Maries zibellina of natural- 
ists, an animal of the weazel family, a 
native of the north of Europe and Asia. It 
Is equal to the polecat in Bize. In summer 
the colour Is brown, in winter it becomes 
mui h darker, and the fur Ib then much 
prized. The Russian or crown sable ob- 
tained in Riberia 1 b the most valuable, but 
tills 1 h nearly monopolized by the Imperial 
Family. The Hudson’s Bay sable 1 b lighter 
in colour and is dyed darker. The animal 
burrows in the earth or under trees; in 
winter and Bummer subsisting on small 

auimals. Bud in autumn on berrleR 

Sauls., in Heraldry, the tincture of black . 
represented in engraving, by perpendieula? 
and horizontal lines 

SAO'BUT, or SAOK'BUT, a musical wind 
instrument; a kind of trumpet so con- 
trived that it can hedrawn out or shortened 
according to the tamo required. 

RACCA'DE (a jerk • FV ), tii the Menage, 
a sudden and violent check of a horse, by 
drawing oi twite hiii'g the reins on a sud- 
den, and wit li one pull. 

BACOHAli'lC ACIl) ( sarcharum , sugar: 
Jxif ), in Chomistiy, ar. acid formed along 
with oxalic acid, when sugar is oxidized 
with nitric acid It crystal lures In long 
colourless needles. 

SACCHAR'OII) (saerharon, sugar • Lot ; 
and eulos, appearance Ur ), a tei m applied 
to rocks which have n texture leseiiibiing 
| that of loaf sugar 

SACCHAROM'ETER ( saerharon , sugar 
Lnt ; and metier, I mcasute I, at.), an ‘nstru- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of 
brewers’ and dlstilhrs’ worts, the dens’ty 
of which Is almost exactly proportional to 
the quantity of sugar they hold in solution— 
on which, also, depends the quantity of 
spirit that will be formed by the subsequent 
fermentation. 


I 
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H A OGHOL ACTIO AUIDi«acc/um>», sugar; ated or consecrated to religious persons or 
and lac, milk : Lat.), in Chemistry, the acid uses. 

obtained by digesting sugar of milk with KA'ORTTM, or OS SACRUM (the sacred . 
nitric acid It is Identical with that obtained bone : Lat.), in Anatomy, a portion of the 
from train, and termed mucous and. vertebral column, consisting in man of 

SACK, a wine much esteemed l»v our five bones, which in the adults become 
ancestors It was brought from Spain, soldered togetln r Tho uacrum is strongly 
and 1* supposed to Imve been \ery similar united on each side to tiio hip bone, the 
to sherry ; FaKtnff calls it Sliems Hack ilium , and below it is the Coccyx. [See , 
Its name Is derived by some from see (di \ . VmirKiuiA 1 i 

Fr ), because it was a dry wino , by others, SAD'DUCKKS, a sect among the ancient ! 
from the sacks made of Bkin, In which the Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers, rather jj 

Spin lards usually carried it Among thanie.il Jews ; though they assisted at , 

our rude ancestors, a kind of cloak of a all tho fereinonics of worship in the '| 
square form, worn over the shoulders and | Temple Their origin and name is derived | 
liodv, and fastened in front by a Hasp oi , from badoc, who flourished In the reign of ; 
lliotn It was originally made of skin,' Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 2 r >() yiars lie i 
afterwards of wool — 7 \isatk. is to pltin They denied the immortality of the soul | 
j der or pillage a town when taken by a—' iud the < \isteme of all spiritual and Imma- I 
I s.iult [ terial beings They acknowledged, indeed, 

SAOONTATj A, a Sanscrit drama of greit i t hat the world was formed by the power of , 
lelebntym Indian literature, written b\ 1 (.od, and superintended by bis providence , 11 
I t'alnlasa, who died in M> BC It lias been but that the soul at death suffered one | 
tianslated into English, French, and Uei common extinction with the burly, re , i 
in hi The plot turns upon a ring i wards and punishments being altogether :l 

i SAC'RAM ENT ( saciamnituin , a sacred , confined to t bis life They neld the smi>- ,> 

I thing Lot) in Christian ritual, an outward tures alone to be of divine authority, and 
sign of ti spiritual grace, annexed to its use obligatory upon men as a system of religion | 
The Roman (kit hob c church recognises and morals , and paid no regard to those U 
seven sacraments, baptism, continuation, tiadmmmry maxims and hum ui institu- j 
the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, ttons which the. lews In general so highly . | 
ordination, and marriige The Rahman Chris- extolled, and the Pharisees reverenced 
tiansadnntied four, the eucharist, baptism, ey en mute highly than the scriptures them- 
otdi'iation, and m irriage The Protestant selves 

churelies acknowledge only two, theeuch- RAFE-CO.V'DUOT, a pasB or warrant of 
nrlst or Lord’s supper, and baptism ; but ( security given by a sovereign to any person 
they agree with tin* Roman Catholic church guaranteeing his safe coming into and 
in styling tho eucharist. pie-eminently, tin* passing out of ins kingdom. Generally 
holy sacrament Tho eucharist Is also speaking, passports have superseded the 
known among Roman Catholics by the use of special safe conducts, 
name of • the host ’ SA'FETY LAMP, a lamp invented by Rtr 

KACRAM EKTA’LIA (same denv), in Humphry Davy for the use of miners iu the 
Ecclesiastical history , certain sacramental « oil-mines, to prevent the fatal explosions 
offerings formerly paid to the parish priest which have arisen from the use of common 
at Easter, &c. lamps It consists of a lamp surrounded , 

SACRA MEN'TUM MILITA'RK, in anti- by a wire-gauze, which, by confining the j 
(juity, the name of the oath taken by the tlame from the fire-damp, enables the ■ 
Roman soldiers, after the levies were com- miners to work in safety. Flame is merely 
pleted y.ipour, ata white heat; when cooled down, i 

SAC'RTFICE (saenflnum • Lat.), a solemn as it is by the wire gnu/e. It ceases to be 1 
act of religious worship, consisting in the tlanm ; and, at the Banie time, ceases to be , 
dedication or offering up something mil- capable of exploding the mixed gases. A ' 
mate or Inanimate on an altar, by the bands flame maybe hot, and at the same time not 1 
of the priest, cither as ail expression of luminous thus, that mf hydrogen. Itsheat j 
gratltucie to the Deity for some signal will bo rendered evident by throwing into I 
mercy, or to at knowledge our dependancc It pni tides of lampblack, or holding within I 
on him. and conciliate his favour. The it a platinum wne ; they will become yvhite ! 
Jews bad two sorts of saciillces, taking the hot The higher the temperature of the > 
word in Its most extensive signification Maine the more difficult to intercept it with ! 
the first were offerings of tithes, Mist-fruits, wire gauze, because the more di III cult to , 
cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., and the last, cool It down ; hence the flame of huruiug j 
offerings of slaughtered animals Their lmlrogen will pass through gauze, when 1 
principal sacrifices consisted of bullocks, that of a candle or coal gas will not. The | 
sheep, and goats; but doves and turtles In flammable gas enters the lamp through , 
were accepted from those who w'eie notable the gauze, and is gradually consumed, 
to offer the others ; and whatever the sa- When the external nil is safe there Is no j 
crlflce might be, it must be peifect and change in the flame; but on the ap- 
wtthout blemish. The rites of sacrificing preach of fire-damp it becomes more or 
were various, all of which are very minutely less enlarged; and when the mixture la 
described in the Pentateuch. highly explosive, the interior of the lamp 

BAG'UILEGE tsacnlegmm : Lat), the seems filled with a blue lambent flame, its 
crime of violating or profaning sacred own flame being for the time apparently 
things; or the alienating to laymen or to . extinguished, and rekindled when the air 
common purposes what has been approprl- 1 again becomes pure ; hut if the flre-dami 
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greatly predominates, it is put out entirely. Botany, an epithet for a leaf, stipule, or 
The miner, however, having been put on anther, whose Bhape Is triangular, and hoi* 
hts guard, has time to escape. lowed at the baBe, like the head of an 

SA'FETY-VALVE, a valve by means of arrow, 
which a boiler is preserved from bursting RA'GO, an article of food consisting of 
by the force of steam It Is loaded, accord- nearly pure starch, Is chiefly obtained from 
lug to its surface, with a ceitain weight, the pith of several species of palm, espe- 
bolng the number of pounds to tlio square clallv those belonging to the genus Sagas, , 
Inch, to the pressure of which it is intended j indigenous in the Indian Archipelago. After ( 
to expose the holler ; as soon as this pies- j the fecula has been washed clear of the 
1 sure is exceeded tho steam lilts the valve, 1 woody flbre, and has been roasted, It be- ; 

1 and some of It escapes That a safer y-t alve ’ tomes the pearl sago of commerce Further 1 
may be relied on, it must be frequently treatment contorts It Into tapioca. Sago is 
1 examined ; .is it is liable to adhere to its h.rgely consumed by the natives of the 
1 scat. This gieatly increases the steam , Eastern Archipelago ‘ To bcc sago nianu- 
! pressure required to open It ; and In many tactured by the native's is an extraordinary 
1 cases to a degree wlneh the boiler is iiuahlc sight. A whole 1 tree, tiunk about twenty 
to hear, and which, Ihciefcuc, may cause* fe'et long and fly e feed In die iimference, is 
an explosion ; bv a feyv day s' lahoui e em verted Into human i 

I RAF'KLOWEH, or llAS'TA I! I) K\F'- food A gooel size el tiee 1 will produce thirty ’ 

I FlttlN, a deep led fee ula, sipnali'd fieun liundh's of raw sage), we ighiug about thil I y 
I e)range-ee>h>nie'd II e> were, pari ie ulai ly those pounds each bundle, and vvbe'ri halo'd yield- 
! of the* Carthamu s tmetonus The floyvers mg about Blxty rakes of tlire'c to a pound. 

1 which are sometimes sold under the' name' Two of these* e akes are a meal for a man, or 
of boffravon are the only parts employed about fHeeakesa dnv , and as a iree 1 pio- 
in dyeing. The fine rose colour of safllowei, due es lsoo takes, it gives food for one man | 
extracted by crystallized soda, piee i pi 1 1 ted lot ahout a year The* labour to pioduce 
by citric acid, Uieii sloyvly dried, and giound the law sago, by breaking up and washing j 
with the puie-«t talc, produces the beautiful the pithy substance of the trunk, is about 
rouge known by the name of lougc itgftuh ten days for one man, which labour pro- 
[Ree Rough 1 yldeB him yyith feiod for a year ’—A it. 

RAF'FIiON (« ta/ra v Fr ; fieun saphar Wat-lack. In .lapan and else w'lierc* sago is j 
Arab ), a soil of lllauieutous take-, picpaicd , eihtalned from t lie* mtcrioi of the stems of 
from the stigmas, with a propoiihm of the some species of I'm as ] 

style, of a peiennlal bulbous plant, the*, SAHA 'It A, or ZA11A11A (desert: Arab). , 
Crocus salmis It contains a yellow nuit- (The great Sahara, in the north west of 
ter called polyehroite, a small quantity of 1 Africa, Is more than equal to the aica of , 
which Is capable of covering a great body , Europe The Arabs style deserts * sens I 
of water. It is gtmvn In some* of the . yvlthout water,’ and the catncl ‘ the ship of 
eastern counties of England, and is also the desert. ’ 

imported from Sicily, France*, and Spain RAH' LITE, In Mineralogy, a variety of 
Saffron Is used to tinge confectionary ar Augite, from the silver mine of Sahlu, In 
tides, liqueurs, and varnishes, and some- | Sweden 

times In colouring butter and cheese It , SAICK t mica. Hal ), a Turkish or Uic- 
was also formerly employed exteiisi\el , in 1 « tan vessel, very coimuon in the Levant , a I 
medicine, as well as In the aits ; but is not I kind of kctcli which has no top-gallHiit-sail, ' 
much usc'd at present It Is often adulte- . nor mlzcn-top sail. 

fated with the petals of other plants, jwrtl- I SAIL (segl Sax), In Navigation, a large 
ctilariy those of the marigold. piece of canvas composed of several 

RAGAPK'NTTM (aagapimm Or ), In Pliar- i ineadtlis sewed together, which when ex- 
macy, a guru-resin brought from the East, tended, by means of lines. Is fitted to re- 
in gianules and masses. It is of a compact celve the Impulse of wind by which a ship 

substance, heavy, of a reddish colour, with I is driven To make sail, is to spread an 

small whitish or yellowish specks Us additional quantity of sail for the sake of 
odour Is something like that of assafOBtlda, increasing a ship’s speed To set bail, to ex- 
but weaker It is occasionally used in me- pand the sails; and hence, to begin a 
diclne, us a nervine and stimulating expec- voyage To strike sail. Is to lower the sails 
torant suddenly, as In saluting, or In sudden gusts 

RAGIT'TA ( Lai ), In Astronomy, the arrow of wind 
or dart, one of Ptolemy’s forty-eight con- SAII/ING, proporly denotes the art of 
stellations. In the northern hemisphere, navigating aiidyvorklngHshlp.orof causing 

near tin eagle. In Trigonometry, the her to observe sue li motions and directions 

veisod sine of an arcao called by the older as are assigned by the navigator, in which 
writers, because it is like a dart or un latter sense sailing dill era from the art of 
arrow standing on the choiel of the arc navigation, and must be learned by practice 
RAGJTTA'RIA (sagittanus, pertaining to on shipboard — Sailing also denotes a 
an arrow: Lat), in Botany, a genus of particular method of navigation , in which 
aquatic perennial plants, nat. ord Alismar sense we say, Mercator's sailing, plane sail- 
re®. One species, the arrow head, groyvs ing, parallel sailing, middle latitude sailing, 
in Britain and great circle sailing. [See Navigation j 

SAGITTA'ItlUS (the Archer: Lai.), In HAlNT (Fr: from sanctus, holy . Lat.), In 
Astronomy, the tenth of the twelve slgtiH a limite d but the most usual sense of the 
of the Zodiac. word, slgnlfl* s certain Individuals whose 

RA'GITTATE(srtf 7 ifftt, an arrow : Lat), in lives were* deemed so eminently pious that 
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the (linnli of Home has nuthorized the according to ft ‘no portion of Suite land 
rendering of public worship to them The can fall to females,’ hut what was meant 
doctrine of saints, and the Ideas and usages by Salic land has been the subject of endless i 
which grew out of it, form one of the main discussion among French antiquaries The , 
points of difference between the Protest- Balic law, which excluded females from the 
ants and Homan Catlmlhs throne of Prance, w is supposed to be de 

8 A L'AM AN DEIl ( salumandra (Sr), in lived from this anc.ent code It was the 
Zoology, a genus of Batnrhl.in reptiles, ■ subject of long w r ars bet ween England and 
now limited to the terrestrial species of France, when, in opposition to it, Edward 
the longtailed Gaduclbranchlate B.itrachi- III. claimed the sovereignty of Prance by 
ans; or those which lose their gills before a title prior to that of Philip of Valois It I 
arriving at maturity, but letain their tails has been recognised in all countries of 
The female brings forth her young alive , which the crown has devolved on the royal 
they are hatched in the oviduct The Bala- family of France ; and formed the foumla- 
inanJer is a harmless animal, which dwells lion of t lie pretensions of Don Carlos to 
In cold damp places, among tiees or hedges, the crown of Spain It was observed with 
avoiding the heat of the sun ; y ct ignorance reference to the great liefs which had been 
and superstith n lmve ascribed to it the granted to princes of the blood royal, by 
power of resisting fire. way of appanage ; and henre.on the death of 

SAL AMMO'NIAC, in Chemistry , Muriate Charles Duke of Burgundy, without a male 
of Ammonia, or, peihaps more correctly, heir, that dukedom reverted to Louis XI 
Chloride of Ammonia, n salt found originallj Hanover, which was so long united to the 
near Ihe templeof Jupiter, Ammon inLybia, ciowu of England, i eased to be so on the 
i and hence its name. Itismadeabundantlj aues-umi of Queen Victoria; as its sut- 
i in Egypt from the soot of camel’s dung, 1 cession I- regulated b\ the Salic law 
which is burnt in Cairo instead of wood , | SAL'ICINE ('mire, the willow' • Lat), nu 
i ami In e\ eiy part of Egypt, but espei lalij alkaloid obtained from the birk of the 
i in the Delta, peasants are seen driving white widow (Salix alba), and some others, 

I asseH loaded with bags of that soot, on fiom that of the aspen-tree and some pop 
their way to the sal ammoniac works Va- ; iars It is employed as a febrifuge, and 
! rloiis animal offals develop, during their Its crystals foim a beautiful polaming 
i spontaneous putiefartive fermentation, or object for the microscope. 

, i iieir dec omposition bv heat, a large quail- 1 SA'LIKNT ( mliens , leaping Lat i. In 
j tlty of free or carbonated ammonia among 1 Heraldry, an epithet applied to a lion or 
their volatile products , and upon till** prin- other beast, repiesen ted in a leaping pos 
eiple mam sal ammoniac works have been i ture, with his right foot In the dexter point, 
established It is made in large quantities and his hinder left foot in the sinister base 
I from gas bquor, which contains the carbon- 1 of the escutcheon: bv which it Is distlu- 

1 ; ate and other compounds of ammonia These I guisiied fiom rampant , Counteh-sali- 

me changed Into muriates or ihlorides by I knt is wlien two beasts on the same cs- 
I liydrochlorlc acid , are then separated by I rutcheon are salient, the one leaping one 
i eomentiation and crystallization, and r**- j way, and t lie other In an opposite direction, 
suiting sal ammoniac Is purified by sub- 1 bo that their bodies cross, 
lunation The best sal amnion nu is tin* lute SA'LIKNT ANGLE, in Geometry, and For- 

semHransparent spheroidal cukes, each tiflcatum, the angle of a polygon, which 
weighing about a quarter of a cwt It Is piojects outwaids front tlie figure. All the 
principally used in tinning of cast iron, angles of any regular figure are salient. An 
wrought iron, coppei, and brass, and for angle which points to the Interior of the 
making the various ammomaial prepara- figure, is rendering. 

tions of pharmacy BALIFl'ABLIfi BASES (sal, salt ; and fu- 

HAJ/A11Y (salaire • Fr , from salartum, cm, I make Lai), In Chemistry, substances 
literally, the money given to soldiers for which, when combined with acids, form 
salt • Lat.), the stipend or remuneration salts. 

paid to a man for his services— usually a SALINOM'ETER, an apparatus connected 
1 fixed annual sum; in distinction from with the hoileisof steam engines, for tho \ 
wanes, which is for day labour, and pap, purpose of ascertaining the density of the 
which is for military servit e water therein when salt water is employed. 

SAI/El’, or SALOP', In the inaLeria me- When of more than a certain density, the 
dica, tlie dried root of the arch is ma&nila It water is ‘blown off,’ as its further use 
consists chleily of a modification of gum, would be attended with danger 
resembling tragacanlh, with a small quail- SALI'VA (Lat 1, the fluid Becreted by cer* 
tlty of starch, and Is sometimes used as tain glands, by which the food is moistened 
food That which Is imported from India before it is conveyed into tlie Btoniach 
Is in white oval pieces, hard, clear, pellucid. Those glands winch secrete the saliva are 
and without smell ; as an aiticle of diet, it termed sallvaiy, and are situate in tlie 
is said to be light and nutritious mouth. 

SAL'IO, or BAL'IQUE LAW, the Law of SALIVATION (saliva tio : Lat), in Medi 
the Rtpuarlan Franks, governing those who cine, an increased secretion of saliva, the re- 
lived between the Rhiue and tlie Lone, suit of the exhibition of certain medicines 
Borno believe the name derived from the SA'LIX (Lat), in Botany, a genuB of 
river Saale, in Saxony, on the banks of plants, nat. ord. Salicacees. All the species 
which It is supposed that these people of Salix are either trees or bushes, and are 
originally lived. This body of law was re- known as willows, very hardy, remarkably 
formed and republished by Charlemagne ; fast growers, and several of them attain a 

U II 
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considerable height when permitted to run 
up to standards. Some equal large forest 
trees, thus the Salix alba; while others, 
it tee the Salix herbaeea, are so small as to 
be lost in the grass In which they grow 
They are generally the most abundant, 
sn«l of niOBt prosperous growth, In watery 
situations. 

SAL'LY ( gallie : Ft), in the Military art, 
the issuing out of the besieged from a town 
or fort, and falling upon the besiegers in 
their works, in order to cut them off, or 

harass and exhaust them. ‘ To cut off » 

tally,' is to get between those that made the 
sally and their town. 

SAL'LY-POIiT, In Fortification, a postern 
gate, or a passage under ground from the 
Inner to the outer works , such as from the 
higher flank to the lower, or to the < mnniu- 
ideation from the middle of the curtain to 
the ravelin. Rail) ports are called also, pos- 
tern gatrs RAi.LT-ronT, a doorway on 

each quarter of a flre-shlp,out of which the 
men make their escape into the boats, as 
soon as the train Is fired 

8 A 1/MON ( talma • Lai ),thoSalmo8alaro1 
Ichthyologists, a flsli without spines In the 
fins, with abdominal ventral fins and w Itli 
a rudimentary fin behind the first dorsal It 
is found in the seas washing the shores of 
Europe, Asia, and America , ascending the 
rivers for spawning in spring, and pene- 
trating to their head streams. 1 1 Is remark- 
ably strong, and will even leap over consi- 
derable falls which lie in the way of its pro- 
gress. It general Iv varies from about Vi 
to 24 pounds in weight , but sometimes sal- 
mon are taken weighing from 60 to up 
wards of 801bs It furnishes a delicious 
dish for the table, and Is an article of com- 
merce. The processor spawning frequently 
occupies more than a week • during which 
the eggs deposited b\ a single fish some- 
times amount, to 20,000 The spawning 
season extends fiom the end of Octobi r 
to tlio beginning oi Febiuary The eggs 
of inc salmon remain in the grave) for 
several months, exposed to the Influence 
of running wafer In the course of the 
r ninth of Mardi the fry aieevoh ed When 
i • wly hatched they are scarcely an 1m li 
In length, of the most delicate struts 
tuie, and for a while connected with the 
egg. Upon leaving the spawning bed, the 
fry hetakc themselves to the neighbouring 
pools, where they speedily increase to two 
or three inches lu length In April, May, 
and Jane they migrate towards the sea, 
keeping near the margin, or still water, in 
the river ; and when they reach the estu- 
ary, they betake themselves to a deeper and 
more sheltered course, and escape to the 
unknown haunts of their race, to return 
shortly after as gnltet, along with the more 
aged individuals. All these seaward migra- 
tions of the parent fish and the fry are In- 
fluenced, and greatly accelerated, by the 

iccurrcnce of the floods in the rivers. 

flie 1 ondon market, where the consump- 
tion Is Immense, 1 b principally supplied 
trom the Scotch rivers. The Tweed fishery 
is the first In point of magnitude of any In 
*ke kingdom ; and such is its abundance, 
not several hundred* have been frequently 


taken by a single sweep of the net. When 
the season Is at Its height, and the eaten 
greater than can be disposed of fresh, It is 
snlted, dried, or pickled, for winter con- 
sumption at homo. [See Fishkhiks.J 
SA LOON' ( talont : ltal ), lu Architecture, 
a lofty spacious hall, vaulted at the top, 
and generally comprehending two stories, 
with two ranges of windows In Italy, it 
!<• used as n state room in palaces, for the 
leception of am hassadors and other visitors. ■ 
S A I/PA (Lat'i, a genus of small animals ' 
which swim freely In the ocean, and belong 
to the Tumcata. 

8ALKES, small mud volcanoes, which 
may lie considered as phenomena interme- 
diate between thermal springs and erup 
tl oils of larva On tlieir first outbreak they | 
are generally accompanied by flames. i 

S M/SOLA (Mims, Fait • Lat, ),ln Bntanv, 
a gpiiu* of plants, nat ord. Chcnopodiacrtr, l 
often called saltworts, from the large yield I 
of snd i | 

BALT ( scalt : Saa - ), In the popular sense, , 
is a saline crystallization, used to season or | 
preserve meat* This is usually called cum- |[ 
moil salt, which is procured by evaporating , 
sca-watcr, or the yvater of salt springs ; or i ‘ 
is dug in mines. White salt and bay salt 
are of the former kind , and fossil or rock , 
salt of the latter In sea salt prepared In 
rapid evaporation, the Insoluble portion is ij 
a mixture of carbonate of lime with enrbo- 1 1 
nate of magnesia, and a fine siliclous sand , j 
and, In the salt prepared from Cheshire j , 
hiine, it- Is almost entirely carbonate of 
lime The insoluble part of the less pure 
pieces Of rock salt is chiefly of a marly 
earth, with some sulphate of lime. In 
tkir.mianla, in Asia, Chardin tells us, rock 
■-alt is &o abundant, and the atmosphere so 
dry, that the Inhabitants use it as stone for 
building tlieir houses This mineral Is also 
found on the whole elevated table land of 
(Jrent Tartars, Thibet, and Hindustan 
Extensne plain* in Persia are coy ered with 
a sii’ine efflorescence ltork salt has also i 
been found In New South Wales The ! 
principal deposit of tills substance In Great 1 
Britain Is In Cheshire The hedB alternate 
w'ltli clay and marl, which contain gypsum 
It occurs also at Droitwich In Worcester- f 
shire The salt mines In the neighbour- j 
hood of Northwlch aro very extensive. 1 
They have been w’rought sineo 1670; and 1 
the quantity of salt obtained from them Is j ! 
greater, probablj, than is obtained from i 
anv other Fall mines in the world. The \ 
Cheshire salt, In its solid form w r hen dug i 
from (lie mine, is not sufficiently pure for 
use It is purified by solution in sea I 
water, from wiilch it is afterw’ards sepa- j 
rated by evaporation and crystallisation 
Tlio beds or masses of rork salt are occa- 
sionally so thick, tint they have not been 
yet bored through, though mined for many 
centuries ; but it is sometimes dissemi- 
nated in small masses or veins among the 
calcareous and argillaceous marls whleh 
accompany or overlie the greater deposit. 

In the places where there are salt springs, 
and salt works are carried on at them, the 
work-house where the salt Is mado Is al- 
ways called the wych-houte ; it Is supposed 
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that tn/rh was an old British word for salt, of their mixture with heathens ; and the 
as ail Lho towns In which salt Is made end Samaritans revenged themselves by hinder- 
iniryc/i; as Namptwych, Droitwych, Middle- ing the building of the city and temple | 
uy/ W/, Ac.— There are places In Anienra Hence the hatred which prevailed between 
whole the sea occasionally overflows ; and the Jews and Samaiitans, which, in the 
the water evaporating lcn\es the salt be- tune of Jesus, when the latter w r crc con- | 
hind These are called lick*, and aie the | flued to a narrow Hirlj> oi country between . 
resort of vast crowds of diffeicnt quadru - 1 Judea and Galilee, pi evented all Intercourse I 
peds. Salt Is noxt In Importance to bread betwet n them, and htill continues In their 1 
And the most serious disturbances ba\e leligums opinions and usages they resem- | 
occasionally orf urred in couutnes vvheie a ble those Jews who i eject the Talmud, and 
comparative]} lieav} tax has been laid upon 1 differ Jrom the rabbinical Jews, in reeeiv- 1 
It. Tbo annual consumption in Great Hrl- 1 iugonl} tlie Pentateuch, and In rejecting i 
tain alone, without Including Ireland, all the otln i portions of tin* Bible , as well \ 

180,000 tons. 300,000 tuns are exported as the Talmud and rabbinical tradition**, '| 

Salt, In Chemistry, lm<* a more extended but m then munueis, rites, and religious i 
sense, and Includes all compounds of an ccieuioim.'*, the} adlieie stuctly to the | 
acid and a base, such as sulphate of potash ; Mos in law 

or of the* radical of the acid and the base of SA'MTAN EARTH and STONE (from tlie 
' the oxhle, as iodide of potassium A salt Isle of Samos), the name of a species of ; 
consisting of an oxacid and an ovlde Is mail, forme. rlj used in medicine as anas . 
termed an oxi/salt ; one consisting of the tringent ; and by gohNinitlis, foi brighten i 
radical of the and and the base of tlie oxide mg and polishing gold 

a haloid salt There are acid, alkaline, and RA'MIEL {Talk), tlie name for a hot, i 
neutral salts In the first tlie acid, In the suffocating wind of tlie deseit of Arabia 
sec ond the alkali, and In the third neither It blows in tlie mouths of July and August, 
predominates Salts assume various other and appi oat lies the ver> gates of Bagdad, ; 
cle-ignatJons, depending on the acid, tlie but Is said lien r to affec t a peison within 
hi«e, or both (Sec* CHEMi.sniY] Some- ItswalK It fienuently passes w tilt the \ elec- 
ting s a salt Is hydrous; th.it is, contains ut\ of lightning, and theie is no wav of 
w iter In combination, sennet lines unity- avoiding its dire effects, but b} falling on 
omiis, containing no water. tlie ground, and keeping ilie face close to 

tsA l.T'IltE isctttic^c . Ft i,in He laldiv, one tbo earth Tlm-c who arc negligent of this 1 
of the eight greater oidnnuies; a St An- precaution experience instant suffocation j 
dn tv's cross Charges such ns sw mils, ba- It Is Identical with the Aomoon of the Aia- I 
(oiih.&c. placed in the duecti >u of Saltite, blaus , it derives its qu dftles from blowing i 
aie nid to be* borne saltirc-wi sc ovei jiarcbed and sand \ deserts j 

SAI/ITE'TltE [See Ninth ] RAMTIl I HE Pane Fr), ail uni- i 

I SALU'TE (saluto, 1 greet Lat ), in Mill- bellifeious plant, tlie Crithmumuiantimuni I 
| tai} discipline, at ehtnnoii} or act of re* pec t of botanists It glow’s on rocks near the | 

' performed in different w a} s, according to sea**boio, wlieio it is washed b} the salt I 
1 eirc umstances In the ann>, the otllcers water. It is used for pickling I 

i salutcbj dropping the point of tho sw md , SAM'SBOO, tlie name of a spirit obtained 1 
i also by lowering the c olours and beating from rice, and largely consumed b} tlie 

I tlie drums In the navy, silutes .ire made* Chinese j 

by dischaigesof cannon, striklngthe colouie SAM'UEL, Tin-: Books of, two canonic il 

I I «n topsails, or b} voile} s of small aims tiooks of the Old Testament, so called, as | 
J Ships alwajs salute wit b an odd number of being usualh ascii bed to the prophet 8a- i 
| guns The vessel under the wind of tlie nnu 1 Tlie books of Samuel and the books 

' otbc r fires Hist 1 of Kings arc* a continued liistor} of the 

8A1/VAGE (salvo, I save . Lut ), in Coin- 1 reigns of tlie kings of Israel and Judea — 

I mere c*, a recompense allowed to such pet- Tlie first book of Samuel comprehends tlie 
I sons as have assisted in sa\ ing goods from - transactions under tlie government of Ell 
I . tlie, loss at, sea, oi shipsfromshipwioiks.AU 1 and Samuel, and under Saul the first king ; ! 
hat.v atmt.m.a m ahaIohiv. ill.* n*in 1 and also the acts of I) iv Id while he lived 

under Saul. The second book Is wholly 
occupied in relating the transactions of , 
David’s reign 1 

SAN BKN'ITO, a kind of linen garment, , 
painted with hideous figures, and worn by 
persons condemned by the Inquisition. Also 
a eoat of sackcloth used by penitents on 
their reconciliation u> the church. i 

SANC'TUAltY {sanctuanum : Lat), in a 1 
general sense, any saci ed as} lum ; but more , 
est.ecially.THK Sanctum sanctorum, the i 
most retired part of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, called also tho Holy of Holies ; in 
which was kept the ark of the covenant, 
and Into which no person was permitted to 
enter except the high-priest, and he only 

once a year, to intercede for the people. 

Sanctuary, in the Roman Catholic church, 
that part of the church Immediately round 


j wlib li runs ah>ug the aim, and tn inmates 
In tin* little finger ; bo named from sains, 

\ health, became the opening of it was for- 
I mcrly thought to he of singular use In h}- 
pocliondriacal affections. 

SAMAR'IT AN, an inhabitant of Kamaih, | 
or one* that belonged to the set t which de- 1 
rived their appellation from that city. After 1 
the fall of the kingdom of Israel, the pen- | 
pie remaining In its terrltorv, and consist- , 
I i tg of tin* tribes of Ephraim and Manttsseli. ! 
mingled with some Assyrian colonists, w’ere j 
tailed Samaritans by the Greeks, from tlie 
city of Samaria, around which they dwelt. 
When tin- Jews, on their return from cap- 
tivity, n bulltthe temple of Jerusalem, the 
Bamarltans desired to aid In the work ; but 
their offers wore rejected by the Jews, who 
looked upon them as unclean, on account 
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the altar. Also, certain churches and 
•brines, to which criminals might fly for 
shelter. They were originally Intended to 
preserve them from sudden and revengeful 
punishment In England, anyone who fled 
to a sanctuary, and within forty days ga\c 
; signs of repentance, was secure from pun- 
, ishment, If he subjected himself to Imnish- 
i ment [See Rkkuok, cities ok! 

1 ! SAND, line particles of stone, particularly 
!' of the alii cions hind, , but not i educed to 
| powder or dust Sand is of great use In the 
I . glass manufacture, the white wilting sand 
! being employed for making the white glass, 
j ’ Hilda coarse greenish looking sand for tin 

j. green glass. Sands, in the plural, tiac is 

, of land, consisting of sand, like the dcsei ts 
i of Arabia and Afnra 

j 1 SAN'DAL (s andalon . Or), in Antiquity, 
j | a kind of costly slipper, worn bv tlic Creek 
| and Roman ladies, made of silk or othei 
1 precious stuffs, ami ornamented with gold 
I or silver 

| SAN'DAL- \\ 00D. or SAN'DERh-WOOD, 

j the wood of the Plena at pit* santaUnir >, a 
large tree, growing on the coast of Coio- 
I | tnandel, and other part 1 - of India, especially 
1 of Ceylon. It la of a led colour, li is little 
I taste or smell, and is prim I pally used as a 
colouring drug Ollier kinds of sandal- , 
| wood were used by the Oriental nations, for 
I burning in tlieir houses, and thus producing 

I a fragrant odour ; also for the manufacture 
j of a powder, of which they form a paste, 

. used in anoint lug their bodies 

RAN'DARACH, or CUM RAN'DARACH, a 
! resinous substance exuding from the Callt- 
i 1 trt s qttadrivalvis, a coniferous tree that 

I I grows in Barbary It 1* used in powdet 
,, under the name of pounce, to prevent ink 
i from spreading on paper 

' , RA ND'BAGR, bags fitted for holding sand 
or earth, and used lu preparing breaches In 
fortifications, &c. 

i RAND'-ROX, a West Indian tree, the 
| II ura crepitans, nat oid Euphorbiumv. It 
, Is said that the pericarp of the fiuit will 
burst in the heat of the day with a loud re- 
1 Tort, and throw the seeds to a distance. 

BAN'DEVEIl, or RAN'DIYER (savdever • 

! Fr), a whitish salt which la cast up from 
, , the materials of glass iti fusion, and, float- 
I ing on the top, is skimmed off A similar 

I substance Is thrown out In eruptions of 
i volcanoes. It Is used In tho fusion of ccr- 

1 tain ores, nnd Is also employed In medicine 
! BAN DTI PER, in Ornithology, wading j 
! birds of the genus Tnnga, suhgemis Tota- 
, mis, and of various species, many of which 
I are widely diffused. 

SAND'STONE, In Mineralogy, masses of 
I stone, composed of agglutinated gralnB of 
sand, which may be either calcareous or 
sihnous Sandstones usually consist of the 
materials of older rocks, as granite, broken 
up and comminuted, and afterwards de- 
posited again. 

BANG PROID (Fr.), freedom from agita 
tion or excitement of mind 
BAN'GIAC, or 8ANMAK, a governor or a 
district In Turkey, forming part of a Pa- 
i sbalic. Before the loss of Greece and the 

I I Cam anus, there were 890 sanglacates In the 
I Turkish empire. 


SAN'Gl’INE (sanguineus, blood-coloured: 
Lat), In Heraldry, an epithet for a dark red , 
colour; represented In engraving bylines 
hatched across one another diagonally. 

SAN'UEDRIM (Heb), a word said to be 
derived fiom the Greek, and signifying the 
great public council, civil and religious, nf 
the ancient Jewish republic or hierarchy 
Tills council consisted of seventy-one or 
seventv-two members, and was composed 
of chief priests, elders, and srrlbes. They 
leceived appeals from oilier tribunals, and 
had power of life and death 

KV'NIhS (hat), in Medicine, a thin, un- 
healthy* purulent discharge from wounds 
or sores 

RAN'RORIT, the am lent language of In- 
dia, now evtimt, from which most of the 
languages there spoken are derived. It 
belongs to the Ai\an or I ndo European 
gioup of tongues It was de< hired by Sir 
William Jones to be more perfect than tho , 
i Greek, more copious th in the Latin, and 
more icflned than either. The literature Is 
abundant The carllf'-t existing work is 
tin* Vkiias These, and the Pcuanab, are 
lellglouh wilt mgs, but there art also Epic 
poems, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
tions The Hansel it has been much in i es 
ligated ol late years, not only on account 
of its liteiature, but with reference to the 
lilstoiy ami connei lion of the whole group 
of languages to which It belongs Tin 1 
, llfer.il meaning of tho word Ban-ant j- 
I said to lie ‘ polished* , in India the lan- 
guage is called Sum Cant, or the language 
of the heavenly regions It Is now publicly 
taught at seveial of the Germnn uutvci si- 
des, hb well as at Oxford, Catubiulge, and 
London 

RANK-CULOTTES (sun s, without, 'ulottcs, 
breeches /-V.), the name given in deiislon 
to the popular party, hy tlie nristoi ratical, 
lu the heginuing of the Eiench revolut ion 
of 1780, but though in the first instance 
npplhd by way of i ontempt, jet when the 
II Teest prim iplos of lejiuhlicaiilsm pre- 
vailed, sans-culottism became a term of 
honour, nnd some of the bravest generals, 
in their dispatches announcing their vic- 
tories, gloried in the name 
SAP (sirpe • A Sax.), the juice of plants, 
which is absorbed from the earth hy tho j 
mots; rises through the tissue of the ' 
stem, dissolving the secretions It meets 
with in Its course, and thus acquiring new 
piopei ties; It Is conveyed thence to the 
leaves, where It Is assimilated and altered; 
and from the leaves to the hark. In Its 1 1 
crude state it consists of little more than I I 
water, holding earthy and gaseous matter, i 
particularly carbonic acid, in solution. It \ 
passes, in its upward motion, through all > 
the tissue of the stem which is permeable; 
and probably through all the tubes and ves- 
sels of the wood, and thoir intercellular 
passages The sap is to the tree what the 
blood is to the animal ; Jt supplies all that 

is lequlredfor sustenance or growth 

Sap, in Fortification, a trench or Approach I , 
made under cover of gabions, &c. . 

8A PON A 'RIA (sapo, soap ; Lat.), in Bota- 1 1 
ny, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Silennxw, ; ! 
Including the .S’, officinalis, or soup wort, a j 
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j British plant, of which a decoction la used 
l to cleanse and scour woollen cloths ; the 
I poorer people In some countries use it 
J Instead of soap for washing. 

SAPPAN-WOOD, the produce of a legu- 
minous tree growing In India, the Cirnal- 

{ unui Sappan of botanists ; it is emploj yd 
n dyeing 

SAPPHIC, pertaining to Sappho, a Gre- 
ei.in poetess , as Sapphic odes, &< The 
| Sapphic veme consists of eleven sj Unifies 
| In live feet, of whhli the first, fourth, and 
i fifth, are trochees, the second a spondee, 

! and the third a dactyl, in the firm three 
| 1 lines of each stanza, and a dactyl and spon- 
dee in the fouith line 

i RAPT1I1 RE ieappheiro* Gr >, a vcr\ bar 1 

I gem, consisting of alumina. It i-. of \ i- 
i nous colours, the blue teeing general!> 
called the sapphire , the ted the oriental 
! ruby, and the pillow the oru*ntnl Topaz 
Sapphires arc found in various places, 
as Pegu, Calicut, Canauor, and Ceylon, In 
Asu, and Bohemia and Silesia, in Eu- 
rope The anteriai, ni star-stone, is a very 
beautiful varietj, in which the colour is 
generallj of a reddish violet, with an opa- 
losc ent lustre 

SAP HOLLER, in Siege operations this 
consists of two concentric gabions placed 
one inside the other, each six feet long, the 
/•pace between them being tilled with logs 
of hard wood When a puppet is engaged 
at the head of an approach or trench in 
pushing the work towards thceuem\,asap 
toller is employed to piotec t him. 

SAR'ABANU (Span,), a dance and a tune 
used !n Spain, said to he domed from the 
Saracens 

SUt'COCOL, or SAU'COCOLLA naix, 
flesh , and holla, g’ue • Ui », a gum lesm 
brought f lorn the not thorn parts of Afiica. 
in small giains of a light jellow or real 
colour IL Is obtained from the penda ear 
cocolla; it resembles gum-arabic, but Is 
soluble In alcohol , and its aqueous solution 
is prec Ipi fated bj tannin 
HA it/CO LITE (narx, flush , and hthon, a 
stone . Gr i, a species of Zeolite, of a flesh 
colour 

KARCOL'OGY {narx, flesh, and logon, a 
discourse, Or ), th.it part of Auatoni) which 
treats of the soft ports of the body , as the 
muscles, fat, in lest lues, vessels, &c 
KAllCO'M A (Gi ; from narx, flesh), any 
Ihvshv excrescence on an animal hod) 
SARCOPll'AGUS (mrkophagon,U oui narx, 

' flesh , and phage tn, to eat dr ), a species 
of limestone of which ancient coffins weie 
made, and which, according to Pliny, had 
the power of destroying within foity days 
the corpses put Into them This quality 
I hi ought the stone into veiy common use, 

1 and thus the name came to bo applied to ; 
all coffins of stone, though often used for 
1 a contrary purpose to that which the name 
expresses. Of the great number of smeo- 
I j phagi, which have comedown to us, several 
! are known by particular names; as, the 
sarcophagus of Homer, in the Beaborodko 
guldens at St. Petersburg; and that of 
Alexander the Great.lnthe British M useum, 
once In the Mosque of St. Athanasius at 
Alexandria. It was taken by r.lie British 
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from the French, during their memorable 
campaign in Egypt. 

KA HIKIN'! 0 LAIJOU (rums mrdmicun ), 
so called from the herb sartlonia, which 
grows in Sardinia, and, being eaten, is said 
to cause a dead l j convulsive laughter, or 
spasmodic grin 

SAH'DONYX ( saidonur , the Sardinian 
onyx* Gr), a genus of scmi-pellucid gems, 
of the onvx structure, zoned or tabulated; 
and composed of tbe matter of the onyx, 
variegated with that of the red or tellow 
earnelian It is often blood red, bj trans- 
mitted light 

SARGASSO SKA In the middle of the 
Atlantic ocean, and to the wn of the Cana- 
ries and the Cape Veide Islands there is a 
large tract of quit t water many hundred 
square miles m extt nt.covc i ed w 1th floating 
seaweed, of whit li that called Sargasso Is 
the principal Auoi her spe< les, i he Macro- 
cydm pyrijcia of botanists, has stems more 
than a thousand feet long, but oul> of the 
tint kne-s of a Huger, while it branches into 
thread-like divisions This vast oteanlc 
meadow Is the abode of mwiadis of small 
crustaceans, and minute organisms Ves- 
sels avoid this <alm nact, but Columbus 
was entangled in it on his first u>< ige, and 
imagined wlnn he first met with it that he 
was in the neigh boui hood of land. 

HMIMKVTOUS {sannentoniiH, full of 
twigs Lat ), in Botan>, an epithet tor a 
stem that Is filiform and almost naked , or 
lias leaws onlj in branches at the joints or 
knot-, where it »tnke« root 

S MlSAI’ARIL'LA, the loots of plants 
growing in South Ameiica and the West 
Indies, spec ics of Snnlar, valued in Medi- 
cine foi their mucilaginous and demulcent 
qualities 

SAllTOItiUS MUSCLE leaitvi, a patcher 
Lai), a muscle of the thigli, wlin h bends 
the leg obliqtn ly inwards, when the thighs 
are crossed, as those of tailors usually are. 

SAS'SAFRAS, a tree of the genus Laurus, 
whose bai k lias an aromatic* smell and taste, 
and Is u«ed mi medicine 

MAs'SOLIMO, in Chemistry, native Bora- 
cic acid, found in saline incrustations on 
the borders of hot springs neai Russo, In 
the territory of Florence. 

SVS'I’ItA, among the Hindoo*-, a book 
rout lining sacred oid. nance* Tlie six great 
Sabhan, In the opinion of the Hindoos, con- 
tain all knowledge, human and divine. 
These are called the Veda, Upaveda, Ve* 
danga. Purana, Dhermn, atifi Dursuna. 

S VT'ELLITE cm itillen, an attendant; 
Lai i. In Asiroiiomj, a small planet revolv- 
ing round another. [See Ahtuonomy, Pla- 
net, &c] A secondary, which revolves 
round a primary j lanet. The earth has one 
satellite, the moon; Jupiter has four; Sa- 
turn, eight, Uranus, lour; and Neptune, 
pmbuhly two. 

SATMN (JY ), a soft closely woven silk, 
w ith a glossy surface. In the manufacture 
of other Bilken stuffs, each half of the warp 
is raised alternately ; but In weaving satiu, 
the workman duly raises the fifth or the 
eighth part of the warp ; In which way It 
acquires that lustre and brilliancy which 
distinguish It from most other kinds of 
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silks. The chief seats of the satin manu- logy, a sylvan deity or demigod, reprcsent- 
factureare Lyons in France, and Genoa and ed as a monBter, half man and half goat; 
Florence In Italy. having horns on his head, a hairy body.with 

1 1 SAT'IRE ( Pr ; from satira: Lot), In Li- the feet and tall of a goat. Batyrs are usually 
! terature, a species of writing, the object of found In the train of Bacchus, and have been 
1 which Is always castigation It presupposes distinguished for lasciviousness and riot, 
i not merely much natural wit, but also acute S \ U'UISSK (a sausage : Fr.), in the art of 
j obser\atlon,and familiarity with varied life war a long pipe or bag, made of cloth well 
I and manners to (nil this wit Into exercise pitched, or of leaLher, tilled with powder, 

1 | SATURATION ( saturatio , a satisfying and extending from the chamber of the 
Lot.), In Chemistry, that point at which a mine to the entrance of the gallery. It 
body ceases to have the power of dissolving serves to communicate fire to mines, ials- 
or combining with another, thus when sour, bomb-chests, Ac 

nitric nchl has dissolved lnne tx» Its fullest RA UGISKON'fi (same dene), in Fortlflca- 
extent, It Is said to he saturated with Ume t Ion, faggots, or fascines, made of great 

I SATURDAY, the last dav of the week It houghs of trees hound together ; their use 
I was dedicated by the Romans to Saturn, being to cot or men, or to make cpaule- 
1 and lienee called dim natural (Saturn’s da\ ) < luonts, &< 

' The Scandinavians, and from them the i SATT'KIAN (saw on, a li/ard : Or ), an epi- 
Saxons, had a deity named Seattr, from 1 tliet npphed to reptiles of the lizard tribe J 
whom some believe the English n.inie K RAUh'sUKITK, In Mineralogy, a variety I 
derived. ■ of Nephrite • so called in honour of Raus- 

' SATURE'IA (Lai ), In Botany, a genus of sure, who discovered it on the banks of the 1 

I plants, nat ord. Labiate The species aie lake of Geneva I 

j garden herbs, well known by tlie name of RAVAN'NA.orRAVAN'NAH.an extensive , 

j sai'nn / open plain, destitute of trees ; found on the 

|| SATURN, in Astronomy, a conspicuous banks of the Missouri and Mississippi ! 

planet, though not so brilliant as tupiler, SAX'IKllAGK {naxifragus ; from *axum,n , 

i Venus, or even Mars Its diameter is stone ; m\i\ franco, I break: Lat —on account j 

I I about 7fl0fi8 miles, and his volume nearly of Its supposed effect on atone in the hind- j 
j lono times that of the earth lie revolves der), in Botany, a genus of plants of iiiauv 

at the distance of about 890 millions of species Also, a medicine that has the re- . 

: miles fiom thw sun, and the period of putatlon of being a solvent for the stone I 
his bidet cal re\olution Is about 29j years RUVBIKR (Lat 1, in Medic Ine.a disease of 1 
Ifis orbit Is nearly clrr ulni , and, it tin skin, accompanied by itching, c.ntsed . 

| the beginning of the present cenlury, It hy insects hi ceding In the pai ts affected 
!j was Inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of SOABIO'SA (last, because supposed to 
j 2 } 29' 3./', that eccentricltv being sub- cure in, in Botany, a genus of plants, nat 
jert to a decrease of 0 IV." .innually He ord Ihpmceee The species are nearly all 
rotates about, his axis, in loll 29m ir»8s, perennials, as the Alpine scabious, &r 
lliisi ipid motion produces great c cntrifugal SUAtJLIO'LA (Hal), in Architecture, a 
force, and hence he Ib very much flattened c (imposition w hich Is an excellent Imitation ' 

| at, the poles Unlike any other planet of of marble* It is composed of gypsum, or j 
1 the solar system, Saturn has three* i mgs— sulphate e>f lime, i ale Ineel and reduced ton 1 
1 one laving been discovered lately; they hue powelei, and made Into a paste with 
| In* in the same pi me, and are cemcentru* watet, when the ee>Je>ur to he eon ted has 
j wltlitlie planet and eaeli eitlier Thcexte- l«*en prepnied with a surface of lime and 
i rior ring is 2111G miles in width . the next hnr; the calcined gypsum, piovlously 
81351 mile's , they are 179] miles from each passed through a sieve, Is mixed w ith glue 
other; and the inner one lt)090 miles from and Isinglass, and laid on with wooden 
the planet; they are not mme than 250 moulds, the proper colours being put In 
miles in thickness The third ring is very during the operation. When set it Is 
flint and dusk* , hut there is no doubt of smoothed with a pumice stone, and at the 1 
its existence These rings c oiisist of solid same time washed with a sponge and water, j 
uniter, as appears fiom the shadow they h Is then polished wdtli tilpoll, &c., and 
I cast , and they revolve round their centres, finished with pure oil 

SATURN A'LTA (Lat i, in Antiquity, BOALE (sea (a, a flight of steps ; Hal ), lu 
I fea-ts in honour of Raturn The Siturnaila Music, a Berles of sounds, rising in acute* 

! are by some supposed to have had their ness, or falling In gravity, through degrees 
, origin in Greeec; but by whom they were iuto which all the liarinonle Intervals are 

i Instituted or introduced among the Romans conveniently divided. Scale , In Arlthme- 

1 is not known, as their origin is lost in the tic, the order of progression on which any 
most remote antiquity. They w ere cele- svstem of notation Is founded, as the binary 

' hrated with such circumstances as were decimal, &c. Scale, In Mensuration, a line 

i thought characteristic of the golden ago ; or rule of a definite length, divided into a 
I particularly the overthrow cf distinction given number of equal parts; for tlm 
and rank. Blaves were reputed masters purpose of measuring oilier linear mag | 

| during the three days they lasted ; were at , ultudes The scales of thermometers ar* 
i liberty to say what they pleased ; and, in j graduated from some arbitrary point in 

1 fine, were served at table by their owners. | degrees, which are also arbitrary. Scale, 

These festivities, In which men indulged in in Zoology, small thin plates, which grow 
i riot without restraint, were held annually out of and defond the skin of flBhes. They 
I towards the end of December appertain t,o the system of the retc umcosum 

BAT YU (mf tiros • Or ),In Heathen My (ho- beneath the true epidermis. The so called 
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scales of serpents and other reptiles are muscles ; and to add somewhat to the de- , 
modifications of the epidermis Itself. fence of the parts contained within the 

SOA'I,E STONE, or BCHAAL'BTEIN, a thorax. It Is of various shapes In diffeient 
rare mineral, of a grayish or pearly white animals; and. In most fishes. Is articulated to 
colour, tinged with green, yellow, or red. the back of the skull. 

It Is also called Ta/el-spath, and tabular spar; SCAP'UEA R (from last). In Ornithology, 

and Is composed of thin lamina) collected the name given to a feather which springs 
Into large prismatic concretions from the shoulder of the wing, and lies 

8CAT/LOF ( escallop * Fr), a species of along the side of the back 
Pecten. The scallop shell was worn by BOAP'ULARY (same dmv), a part of the . 
Roman Catholic pilgrims. habit of certain religious orders in the Ro 1 

SCAL'PEIi (scalpelluin • Lat ), In Bur- 1 man Catholic thureh , consisting of two 
gery, a knife used In anatomical dissections j narrow silpv of cloth worn over the gown, 
and surgical operations | covering the back and breast, and exlond- 

SCAM'MONY ( scammnnia • Or ), gum- j ing to the feet Simon Stock, an Etiglish- 
resin, obtained from a plant of that name i man, in the 13tli ccnturj, undei the autho- 
II is of a blackish gray colour, a strong rlty of at lslon. Introduced thenotIonth.it 
1 nauseous smell, and a bitter and very acrid ! the scapular) N a distinctive mark of devo- 
taste It Isa strong and efllcailous jiurga- ! tlon to the Virgin Alary; since which time 
i rive The best scammony comes from A leje a conviction has been very commonly en- 
I po. In light spongy masses cavil \ f liable. tcrtnlned among devotees, that those vvear- 

\ SCANDALUM AIAGNATlfAl pi slander | Ing It at the hour of death are specially 1 
i i against persons of rank : Lot ), In Law, a i fortified against the consequences of theii 
defamatory speech or writing made or pub- transgressions. The scapular worn by tin 1 
hslicd to the Injury of a person of dignity, | laity on ordinary occasions consists of two 
I It is not necessary that it should be sut h j small Bquare pieces of stuff, united by piece- 
| as would be actionable at common law, in of tape, and having the symbol which 
the rase of a person of inferior station This ' tndiuites the Virgin’s name, Jfrc. cmbioi 
action has not been brought for a long 1 deied upon them < 

period; the last Instance of it seems to hate RUAllAB.Ii'bS (Lat , from skarahos, Gi ), j 
been In the eighth year of Queen Anne , the name formerly given by entomologists j 
ROAN'NINU (scamio, I measure verses, I to a genus of beetle now so numerous that 1 

literally, I climb. Lat), In Latin poetry, the i they are divided into govern ' genera 

examining a verve by counting and exa- Rcakabazuh, in Antiquities, a symbol an- 1 
i mining the fee t, to >see if the quantities are 1 ciently worn by the Egyptians and Etrua- 1 
duly observed, or, accoidmg to modern cans, as an amulet. Amongst Egyptian car- j 
usage, to recite or measure veive by distiu- ! vings there are many repiesentations of 
guihlimg the feet In pronunciation. j tin se sacred Seal abacus, tin* emblem of their 

ROAN'SORKS {Lat., from scat) do, I climb), 1 deity, Phtha, or Vulcan, the god of eternal 
j c limbing birdB. An order which includes lire I 

, those povsessiiig the power to turn one toe j 80A RF'-SKIN, In Anatomy , the first and 
back, so as to have two toes before. This outermost of the three layers of which the 
1 order has been divided into four families : skin Is composed The Cuticle or Epidci- 
| l JtamphasUdtp, the umctavt 2. Psittacuiw, mts. [See Skin ] 

pat rots. 3 Picidce, woodpeckers. 4 . Cuciir SCAlllFJCA'TlON {sranflcatio • Laf.), In 
I lid(r, cuckoos. Ruigery, the operation of making several 

SCAPE {skapos, a stalk. Lat.), In Botany, incisions In the skin, with a lancet or a 
|, a stem bearing the fructification without cupping Instrument , 

leaves, ns In the narcissus and hyacinth SCAltLATI'NA, In Medicine, the scarlet 

j RCA'PE-GOAT, m the Jewish ritual, a ' fever It is a highly contagious disease, and 
g oat which was brought to the door of the assumes two forms. The one comes on 
tabernacle, where the hlgh-prlest laid his with languor, chills, and the usual gymp- 
1 hands upon him, conft ssing the ging of the toms of fever. On the third or fourth dav I 
1 p* ople, and putting them on the head of there appears a scarlet efflorescence on the ‘ 
i lie goat ; aftei which the goat was turned skin, which cuds, In three or four days, by j 
, loose Into the wilderness -- Lev It. xvl. the skin peeling off in biawny scales ; the ! 

SCA'FEMENT, In Horology, the manner febrile symptoms, and sore throat. If there i 
of communicating the impulseof the wheels hud been any, disappear, and the paticut 1 
| to tlu* pendulum. Common scapements gradually recovers— a dropsical swelling, j 
1 consist of the swing whet is and pallets which lasts hut a short time, sometimes 
only; but modern Improvements have added following the disease. In the other form, ! 
other levers oi detents the febrile symptoms are more serious, I 

ROAP'OLITE (scapos, a stalk ; and lithos, there Is bilious vomiting; great soreness 
a stone: Or), a mineral, the ciystals of and ulceration of tho throat , andtheerup- 
vvliich are often collected In groups of tlon, instead of mitigating the symptoms, 
parallel, diverging, or Intermingled prisms, is accompanied by their dangerous Increase, 
whence Its name. The body becomes swollen, the nose and 

SOAP'ULA (Lat.), In Anatomy, the should- eyes Inflamed, the breath fetid, and the in- 
er-blade : a hone which is fixed to the upper, hammation of the throat terminates In grey- 
posterior, and lateral part of the thorax, ish sloughs. If tho patient recover, drop- 
extending from the first to Hbout the sicul swellings and glandular tumours fol- 
teventli rib. Tho uses of the scapula aio low, and leave his Btate very precarious, 
to sustain the arms, and join them to the This disease occasionally assumes a highly 
body , to serve for the insertion of several malignant form. Scarlet fever is knowi* 
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1 from measles, by the greater extent, and 
; want of elevation, of the eruption; and by 
| Its not assuming the form of semilunar 
patches. Besides, there Is no cough, nor 
i the running from the eyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 

8 CA lt'LET-OA K , in Botany, the Qucrcns 
i cocnfcra, or kermes oak, producing small 
j I glandular excrescences, called her me s or 
] scarlet-gram, which are used for dyeing 
scarlet 

SCARP, in Fortification, the interior talus 
or slope of the ditch next the place at the 
foot of the rampart — In Heraldiy, the 
scarf width mlliUiy commanders weir for 
ornament. 

SCENE (Fr, from skein': Oi 1 In the 
i drama this word has four signilh ations its 
lirst, or primitive, denotts a theatre, in ac- 
cordance with its meamngu tent, or booth); 
its second, the decoration of <l theatre, as 
l the painting exhibited between the acts, 

I its third, a scene repiesentmg the place in 
| which an action is performed, as a room 
ora garden; and its fouitli, that portion 
of a drama which belongs to the same per 
■ son or persons, m one plate 

SOENOGMLAl'll Y (,s heliograph in ; from 
skeui 1 , a scene, and gmpho, 1 write. Ur), 
in Perspective, opposed to Ic hnography 
and Orthography Ichnograph 1/ is the 
giound-plan; orthography, the elevation or 
a flat view of a front of an object, and 
w evnqutphii, the* perspective view*, which 
takes several sides, and represents every- 
thing in its apparent proportions. 

SC'EI'TICIRM < sheplomai , 1 1 x.imlne • Ur) 
—c.ilied also Pyrrhonism from its foundei 
Pyrrho, who lived underAlex.imler thetire.it 
—the doctrine of a sect of philosophers, 
who maintained that no certain inferences 
can lie drawn fiom the sense's, and who 
therefore doubted of even tiling [See 
, Philosophy ] 

SCEPTRE [sl&ptron ; from shepio, I lean 
upon - Or), a short staff, the emblem of 
sovereign power. 1 1 is an ensign of roy aitj 
j of grc'.xter antiquity than the er own It 
was at first an unornamented staff, 01 
baton; but became, afterwards, covered 
1 with ornaments in ivory, gold, Ac At 
present, the sceptre and ball form the two 
1 most important emblems of royal and im- 
perial power. 

j , SCHED'ULE (Fr. , from echedula, a small 
piece of paper : Lat ), in Law, a scroll of 
I paper or parchment appended to a will or 
! deed. Also a list of names or things 
I SCHE'LITJM, or SCHEE'LIN, in Mine- 
j ralogy, another name for tungsten, givtn 
| to It in honour of Hchcele, its discoverer. 
[See Tungsten.] 

SCHJS'IIIF (lord, or master. Arab), a 
title given, In the east, to those who are 
descended from Mahomet, through his 
daughter Fatima and son-in-law All. They 
are railed also Emir, and Sent, and have 
the privilege of wearing green 

SCHERO'MA (scheros, dry : Or ), in Medi- 
cine, a drj ness of the eye, from a waut of 
the lachrymal fluid. 

SCHE'SIS (Or.), In Medicine, an appella- 
tion designating the general state or dis- 
position of the body or mind. Iti Rhe- 


toric, a figure of speech in which a certain 
affection or inclination of the adversary Is | 
feigned, on purpose to be answered | 

SCHIL'LElt-SPAIt (schillcm, to change 
colours : Ger ), a mineral of a pearly lustre , 1 
and changeable hues. | 

SCHISM (schixinu ; from schizo, to cleave : , 
(h ), 111 .1 theological Bense, a division or 
1 separation in u church or society of Chris- , 
i turns , or breach of unity among people of , 
the same religious persuasion Hence, one , 
j who separates from an established church 
. 01 religious faith is termed a schismatic 
, SCHIST (schistos , cloven Or ), in ecology, 
various rocks composed of crjstalllne ma 
! teiiala, arranged in layers, are termed 
schists The print Ipal kinds are Mica-sc/nst, 

■ a vety abundant iotk, composed of quart/ 

I and mica, Homblendi-schtst, usually black* 

; t (imposed of hornblende and felspar, t he for 

■ tner predominating , Ch lor ite-se lust, a gteen 
slaty rock, abounding with foliated plate-. 

! of ( hlortle , Talcose schist, composed of talc 
and quartz, or talc and ft lspnr All these 1 
I belong to what is tailed the uietninorphic 
[ sent s( see gneiss], and some ni them are ; 
found in all mountainous legions, usually 
111 the neighbourhood of granite and gneiss 
A schistose rock means a lock that splits 
like slate 111 latninte, more or less thin 
SCHOLASTICS ( scholastiko * , from schole, 
leisure Or), a tlass of philosophers or 
si huolmen, who arose in the middle ages, 
and taught, a peculiar kind of philosophy ; , 1 
which cousi»t( d in apply mg the ancient di- , 
alectlcs to theology, and intimately uniting I j 
both. On account of the excessive suhtllty 1 1 
which prevailed In the scholastic plilloso- , j 
phy, the expression scholastic has been 1 [ 
nsed for the extieme of subtilty After the 
Reformation and the revival of letters, the , 
system gradually declined, till It gave place 
to the enlightened philosophy of Lord Ba- 
con and the great men who have followed 
In his track and rained out his principles | 
KCIIO'LIA (schuliun, a comment; from 
suiidf, leisure (Jr.), notes or annotations 
on an ancient author. — Scholiast, one 1 
who writes scholia, for the purpose of illus- 
trating ancient authors. r 

SCHOOL (scole: Sax ; from scholl : Or) 

In modern usage the word school compre- , 
bonds every place of education, whether a 1 
t ollege, an academy, a primary school, or a 
st hnol for learning any single art or accora- ; 
pllshment. The changes which have taken > 
place In science, and in the whole condition 
of modern nations, who are no longer de- 1 
pendent, like those of the middle ages, for , 
their means of Intellectual culture, on the j 
remains of ancient civilization, necessarily , 
mnke the character of school Instruction 
very different from what It was formerly, 
when the whole intellectual weulth of Eu- 
rope was contained in two languages ; and 
though these noble idioms will always re- 
tain a high place in a complete system of 
education, yet tlielr Importance Is com- 
paratively less ; while that of the natural 
sciences, history, geography, politics, &c 
has very much Increased. All this has had 
a great inlluence upon schools, and will 
have a still greater. The Importance of 
education, moreover, Is now set in strong 
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rolief by the general conviction, entertained I a hole in which is placed a lens, so construct" 
In free countries, that a wide diffusion of ed that it may be turned round every way. 


I knowledge Is the only truo security for 
I well-regulated liberty, which must rest on 
a just sense of what is due from man to 
man. And few results can be attained by 
the student of history and of mankind 
more delightful than this of the essential 
connection of light and liberty ; not that 
great learning necessarily leads to liberty , 
history affords many instances which dis- 
prove this ; but that a general diffusion of 
knowledge always tends to promote a gene- ] 
ral sense and love of what is right and just, ] 
as well as to furnish the means of securing 

It School, among pninters, the style 

and manner of painting common to the 
great masters of tlio art at any particular 
period, as the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 

Spanish, and English schools school, 

in Philosophy, a system of doctrine dib- 
vered by partlcularteachers.au the Platonic 

' «< hool, the school of Aristotle, Sic School, 

in the middle ages, a seminary for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, charm - 
terized by academical disputations and sub- 
tllties of reasoning. Hence school divinity 
is the phrase used to denote that theology 
which discusses nice points, and proves 
e\ery thing by aiguinent 

KOHOON'ER, a small sharp-built vessel, 
with two masts, of considerable length 
and rake; with small top masts, and fore 
and aft sails It carries a square topsail, 
and top-gallant sail 

SOIAG'UAPHY, or BKIOG'RAPHY (shut, 
a shadow , and giapho, 1 write. Or), in | 
A related ujo, a pi olile or section of a build- 
ing to exhibit its interior si i ucture. In 

Astronomy, the art of finding the hour of 
I he day or night, by the shadow s of object*, 

caused by the sun, moon, or stars In 

rainting, the art of delineating shadows 
on iniithematkal principles. 

SCIATIC ( sciatique Fr ; from isctuon, 
c, tile lap-joint’ Ur) Alton/, in Anatomy, a 

branch of the internal iliac Sciatic 

Nerve, a hiancli of a nerve of the lower ex- 
tremity, formed by the union of the lumh.ii 

and sacral nerves Sciatica, a painful 

affe< tlon of this nerve Sciatic Van, tin 

vein which arcoiui ames the sc mile aitery 
| , in the thigh. 

SCi'ENCE (saentia; from scio, I know 
\ Lot), the regular development of any 
hiancli of knowledge The difference be- 
, tween science and nit is, that the first Is 
speculative, and the second practical. 
Science deals with principles, art with tlielr 
application. Facts do not constitute sci- 
i ence, though they are its inundation, ami 
material science consists in the systemati- 
sing of facts under general laws 

SCII/ LA (skilla : Or ), in Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord Liliaccce. The species are 
bulbous, and consist of the different varie- 
ties of the Squill 

SCI'ON (Fr ; from ecindo, I cut asunder: 
hat ), a graft or young shoot of a tree. 

8CIOPTIC8 («Ar«e, a shadow; and opsomm, 
I shall see: Or), the science of exhibiting 
Images of external objects received through 
a double convex glass in a darkened room 
-- Scioptic, a sphere or globe of wood witli 


and used in making experiments with the , 
camera obscura. 

SCI'RE FA'CIAS ( Lat .), a judicial writ 
founded on some matter of record, as judg- 
ments, and letters patent, on which it lies to 
enforce the execution of them or to set them 
aside. It is so called because the writ di- 
rects the sheriff that he give knowledge 
(quod scire facias) to the defendant rcspect- 
| mg the matter in hand The most usual 
application of this w'nt is for repealing Jet- 
Lers patent, for enforcing judgments 
against individual shareholders of certain 
mint-stock companies when the assets of 
i he company are insufficient to satisfy the 
debt 

SCIU'RTTS (Lat. ; from shiouios; skia, a 
shadow , and uura, a tail Or— on account 
of its iarge tail), in Zoology , a genus of ro- , 
dent mammalia, known as squirrels 1 

M’l.AVO'NIAN, or BCLAVON'IO, per- 
| taming to the Selan, or their language— 1 1 
; a people that anciently inhabited the coun- , 
tiy between the rivers Saxe and Draxe j 
■ Hence the word came to denote 1 the lau- ; 

I guage which is now spoken in Poland, | 
Hungary, Bohemia, & c The Sclavonic lan- 1 
guages may be thus classed , in the east 1 1 
| are the Russian, t lie Bulgatian, and the 1 
Illyrian, the last comprehending the Ber- h 
, \i.m and Croitian dialects The Bible 1 
was translated into the ancient Bulga | > 
Irian in the middle of the ninth centuty, I 1 
and this is sa.d to be still the author- 
ized version foi die whole Sclavonic race , 
In the west xxt* find the languages spoken in 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lu«atia, the last , 
spoken by til*' Wends 

SCLEROTICA is kleros, hard' Or), in | 
\natomy, one of the tunics or coats of the i 
eye* , It is hard, opaque, and extended from i 
tlie ecu lien to the optic nerve, its anterior 1 
pait, which is tiansparent, is called the 

conn a Medicines which harden and 

consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied are termed scU rolics. 

SCO I/O PAX (skolopax, a woodcock : Gr), 
in Ornithology, a Liuuseun genus of birds, 
including the woodcock and the snipe. 

BUOLOPEN'DRA (Or ), the generic name 
for the Centipedes, n genus of carnivorous ( , 
Annulosa , belonging to the Myrmpoda. [See \ 
CJfiVriORDK] 

KCOM'BER ( skombros • Or), In Ichthy- I 
ologx , a genus of fishes including the mack- 
ei el, which Bee. 

SCORE, in Music, the original draught 
<>f the whole composition, in which the 
several partB are distinctly marked 

SCO'RIAS ( sharia • Or), in Metallurgy, 
the dross of metals in fusion ; or, more 
strictly speaking, that vitreous mass which j 
is produced in obtaining metal-, fiom tlieir 
ores, and which when cold is brittle, and 
insoluble In water. Hence, scorwceous, per- 
taining to dross, and scarification, the 
operat ion of reducing a body into scoria. 

BCOIt'PIO (Lat.; from skorpios: Or.), 
one of the signs of the zodiac. When it 
rises Onon sets ; and hence the fable that 

Oi ion died by the sting of a scorpion 

Scorpio, the name of an ancient military 
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I engine, used chiefly in defending the w&11b 
| of a town It resembled the balista In 
form ; consisting of two beams bound to- 
i getherby ropes, from the middle of which 
< rose a third beam, called the stylus, bo 
disposed as to be pulled up and let down at 
1 pleasure. On the top of this were fastened 

i iron hooks. Scoijno was the name also 

, of a sort of scourge, which was furnished 
| with small spikes that lacerated the body of 
the sufferer 

SCO It' PI ON (same denv ), in Zoology, a 
genus of Arachmida, distinguished from 
spiders, bj having the abdomen ai ticulated, 
and the tail tenuated by a curved sting, be- 
neath the extremity of which are two ori- 
fices that discharge a poisonous fluid. The 
I scorpion is not unlike a lobster in appear- 
ance; it is found in the Houth of Europe, 
where it seldom exceeds four indies m 
length , but in tiopical climates it grows to 
the length of five or six inches The stnur 
of the larger kinds is much dreaded , and 
is sometimes fatal to life 

SCOT (scent, part or portion, in the sense 
of contribution Sax.), an old woid signi- 
fying a customary contribution, laid upon 
all subjei ts according to their ability and 
found in several expressions , thus, scot- 
fiee, &c. In I,uw, pajing * scot and lot’ is 
understood to mean paying paioclnal rates 
Formerly persons assessed to anj conti ibu- 
tion, though not by equal poitions, were 
said to pa} scot and lot. 

I SCOTIA (darkness • Or ), in Architecture, 

I a hollow moulding, so called from tlio sha- 
dow which was formed by If, and seemed 
to envelope it in darkness From its resem- 
blance to a common pulley, it is some limes 
called a trnchilus 

SCOTT STS, a sect of school-divines and 
philosophers, thus called from their foun- 
der, Duns ScotUB, a Cordelier , who main- 
tained the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, or that she was botn without oiigi- 
nal sin, in opposition to Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Thomists. The present pope has 
settled the question, by making the opinion 
of Scotus an article of Roman Catholic faith. 

SCREW (tcrou: Fr.), one of the six me- 
chanical powers, consisting of a spiral 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder. 
Wlieu the thread is on the outside it is a 
male or convex screw , but when it is cut 
along the inner surface of the c> Under it is 
a female screw, otherwise called anut The 
screw is reducible to an inclined plane , and 
i its efficiency is increased b) dimii ishlng 
tho distance between the threads, which is 
equivalent to diminishing the height of the 
plane , or by Increasing its diameter, which 
is the same as increasing tho length of the 
plane. [See Inclined 1’lane.J — Archi- 
medean SCREW, in 11} draulics, a spiral tube 
arranged as a spiral Rnd turned on an axis ; 
it is employed for raising water ; so called 

, from its Inventoi Archimedes Endless 

, Screw, a wheel turned by a screw, which, as 
it never ceaseB to be in contact with Borne 
l of the teeth of the wheel, is practically 
I endless. 

I SCREW PINES, a genus of tropical trees 
| of remarkable appearance, more nearly 
allied to palms than to other plants. A 


mealy substance is obtained from the 
seeds, which la eaten. ‘ Wondering at the 
capricious vagaries of nature, the traveller 
contemplates these extraordinary trees, 
which have leaves arranged In spiral 
order, like the dragon trees, trunks like 
thoso of palms, fruit-cones lilte the coni- 
fers, and yet having nothing In common 
I with any of these plants, so tliat they form 
a family by themselves ( PandanacecB ). On 
| one of the Nicohar Islands we Baw some of 1 
these trees with slim smooth Btems forty 
, to fifty feet high, which are nourished by ] 
r ind supported upon a pile of aerial roots 
ten or twelve feet hlgli, resembling a com- i 
, c.il piece of wickerwork. Many of the roots | 
did not reach the soil From the branches \ 
depended beautiful massy f i uit cones, a foot 
and a half in length, by one In tbickness, J 
which when ripe are of a bright orange i 
hue.’ — Voyage of the Novara 
SCREW I'ROPEI/LKR, sometimes, hut 1 
improperly, termed an Archimedean screw. 
An Instrument for propelling vessels. It 
consists of two or mote blades, somewhat 
tike the vanes of a windmill, fixed on an 1 
axis running parallel to the keel of a ves- 
sel, and revolving under water at the stern | 
—a water-tight opening being made for its 
axis, or shaft, just Inside tho stern post. It. 
is driven by a steam engine, placed within 
theship, and by screwing itself, as it w ere, , 
into the water, presses the vessel before it i j 
The threads of tills screw must be greatly j 
deeper than If it w’orked in metal or wood ; 
.md lienee the blades are made of consider- 1 
able width, and of a length nearly sufficient 
to react from the keel to the surface of the 
water. The latter is prevented from enter- 
I ing where the screw sliaf t passes out at the 
j stern, by a stuffing box. Screw propellers 
! are supposed to have been used by the 
j Chinese for St idling vessels, from a very j 
early period, and they were often proposed 
j as a means of moving sIiIpb, in Europe, be- I 
I fore they were actually used for that pur- j 
i po<ce. Different numbers, forms, and pitch , | 
of blades, have at various times been em- , i 
ployed, but the most usual and simple pro- , 
pellcr has only tw f o blades From ex perl- i 
merits made on the subject, thero Is reason J 
to believe that the screw is rather more ad- I 
vantageous than the paddle wheel, when- ! 
the vessel is deep in the water; but tbe l 
contrary when tbe immersion is light, or at 
a medium. Also, the slip, or backward mo- 
tion of the water, which Is so much power 
lost, is estimated at one-third of tho dis- 
tance run with paddle wheels ; hut at 
I considerably less, with a propeller. Screw 
ships are not so well adapted to go head to 
wind as those with paddles , but they are 
more conveniently used as sailing vessels, 
should cirrumstanecs require them partly, 
or altogether, to depend on the wind ; and 
they are less exposed to the violent effects 
of a storm or heavy sea. To be effective, 
the screw must revolve with considerable 
velocity. For let us suppose that the ves- 
sel is to move at the rate of ten miles per 
hour, or 880 feet per mlnuto, with a propel- 
ler of twelve feet pitch, not taking the slip 
into account, it must make the twelfth part 
of 880, or 73 revolutions per minute, a speed 
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] much higher than that usually expected 
' from marine engines. The velocity re- 
quired is obtained either by increasing that 
which Is derived from the engines, by 
means of a pinion on the screw shaft, and 
a wheel on the crank axle, or by suiting 
the construction of the engines to tlio at- 
tainment, at once, of the required speed - 
which seems the better mode of proceeding 
SCRIBE (Kcriba : from scribo, I write 
Lat.), a principal officer In the Jewish law, 
whose business was to write and interpret 
scripture Originally the Bcrlbes lind their 
name from their employment, which was 
transcribing the law, and multiplying co- 
pies of it ; but In time they exalted them- 
selves into public ministers and expositors 
of it 

SCROPH'ULA ( Lat , literally a dim of 
itrro/n, a sow', in Medicine, a disease lndi- , 
< atul l>y hard Indolent tumours of the 
conglobate glands in various parts of the j 
body, but particularly in the neck, behind ! 
the ears, and under the chin, which after a I 
time suppurate and degenerate Into ulcers , 
H was called by the Wrecks Chmra s, m 
swine’s disease It Is not lontagious, but | 
hereditary; though, under favourable elr- 
( amslanees. It may be entiiely dormant 
dm mg a generation It Is most common , 
I among children of fair complexion, and 
I inclined to ilckets, and is favoured by j 
I damp and variablo climates It fli*-t ap- 
I pears between the thitd and seventh years, | 
and rarely sin ws itself after puberty. 

I ROROI’HULAltlA'CEiE, a nat ord of 


tians were the first who adopted a certain 
style of art. Their works were gloomy and | 
grave, hut still they wero full of deep sen- 
timent, and connected, as would appear by . 
the hieroglyphics which covered them, with , 
poetry nnd history, and by the mummies, 
with the belief of immortality. Interesting j 
as the subject would doubtless prove. It Is 
far beyond our limited means to trace the I 
progress of this beautiful art through all Its 
stages In the classic days of Greece, till Its ! 
decline in Rome, where, though all the 
treasures of the Grecian sculptors had been , 
carried to de<k the Roman capital, the art , 
never became naturalized During the 
long and gloomy interval of barbarism that 1 
suet ceded the downfall of Imperial Rome, > 
sculpture, with the sister arts, lay dormant 
and forgotten. At length, however, through 
the genius of Michael Angelo Buonarottl, , 
and the skill and perseverance of some of I 
Ins distinguished sm cessors, seconded bv , 
the patronage of the Illustrious house of ; 
Medici, the treasures of antiquity were col- 1 
looted and modern art nobly tried to rival 1 
the gran* and sublimity which existed In 1 
the ancient models. The sculptor’s art, aB 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, 1 h limited in I 
comparison of others, but It Ins ,U vancty , 
and Intricacy within Its proper bounds ! 
Its essence Is correctness; and when to ! 
correct and perfect form Is added the orna- j 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and I 
appropriate cxpiession, as in the Apollo, the I 
Venus, the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael | 
Angelo, and man y others, tins art may be ' 
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< xogenous plants with monopetalons corol- 
las and (upsular fruit Several of our well- 
known wild flow ei s belong to this otder, 
for example, the foxglove, eyobright, toad- 
flax, snapdragon, and mullein It Im hides 
many handsome garden and conservatory' 
plants, such us the species of Calceolaria, 
\utirrhinum, Pentstemon, Mlmulus, Miu 
t.tiid) a, and Veronica Few of the speties 
•lie oi much use to man, but many contain 
a dangerous principle, which, liowevei.ln 
i lie case of the foxglove. Is used modi- 

< mally under the name of Dlgltalinc. 

BCR T 'TINY {Hcnitinium, a scan li : Lat ), 

m Law, an examination of suffrages or v otes 
at an election, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether they are good or not. In the 

piimltlvc thurch an examination of cate- 
chumens who were to receive baptism on 
Easter-day 

SCULPTURE (sculptura, from sculpo, I 
carve : Lat ), the art of giving form and ex- 
pression, by means of tho chisel and other 
implements, to masses of stouo or other 
hard substances, so as to represent figures 
of every descript ion, animate and Inanimate. 
It is supposed that sculpture had Us oilgui 
from idolatry, as it was found necessary to 
place before the people the Images of their 
gods to enliven the fervour of their devo- 
tion. But to form conclusions concerning 
the rise and progress of the arts and 
sciences, without the aid of historical evi- 
dence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often fanciful, Is a mode of 
reasoning which, At best, must evet he 
liable to suspicion. In whatever country 
the earliest attempts were made, the Egyp- 


muU to have accomplished lts purpose. I 

SCUP'l’ERS, oi bCUPPElt-HOLER (Scha>- j 
pen, to draw off : Jielg ), In a ship, channels [ 
cut through the water-ways and sides of a j 
vessel at proper distances, and lined with 
, lead for carrying off the water from the 1 

deck S< upper-hose, a leathern pipe at- 1 

t ached to the mouth of the BCUppers of the , 
! lower deck of a ship, to prevent the water 
from entenng ( 

I SUIT lt'V Y yscurf, a dry scab • Avg Sax >, in 
Medicine, a disoase characterized by great I 
debility, a pale bloated face, livid spots on 1 
the hand" and feet, weakness in the legs, | 
offensive breath, &e Tho scurvy is a ' 
disease of a putrid nature, much more pre- , 
valent In cold climates than in warm ones ; 
and it very generally arises from catingtoo 
much salt piovislons It has been found 
that in the cure of this disease much more 
is to be done by regimen than medicines 
Fiesh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, 
and pi oper exercise, have nearly banished 
it from tho navy. Tho beneficial effect sup- 
posed to be caused by lemon juice and other 
adds has been rendered doubtful by recent 
researches 

SOUR'VY-GRASS, the Cochleana offici- 
nalis of botanists, a British plant that 
grows on rocks near tho sea, has an acrid, 
bitter taste, and, when eaten raw as a salad. 
Is considered an excellent remedy for the 
scurvy. 

SCUTAGE ( scutum , a shield: Lat.), in 
English history, a tax or contribution levied 
upon those who held lands by kntght-ser 
vice. 
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SCUTTLE ( acutella , a nearly square sal- 
ver : Lot.— which the lid of the hatchway 
resembles), a small hatchway or opening In 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admit a 
i man, and with a lid for covering It ; also a 
! similar hole in tho side of n ship, and 
through the covering of her hatchways, <fcc 

1 To scuttle the decks, is to cut holes in 

them to let down water from them into the 

hold To scuttle a vessel, is to c uf holes, 

for the purpose of sinking it Scuttlebutt, 

a cask of water, with a large hole m it, for 
the ship's use. 

SCU'TUM ( Lat ), in Antiquity, a sort of 
buckler of both a semlrylindriral and an 
I oval form ; in the former case, it was termed 
i mbricatum ; In the latter, ovatum 

SCYL'LA (Lat, from skulla. Gr.), a rock 
in the sea between Sicily and Italy, which 
was very formidable to the marine! s 
among Lite ancients. It was opposite to the 
whirlpool Oh/irybdis 

SCYTHE, an instrument for mowing It ( 
, consists of a thin steel blade attached at 
right angles to a handle of six or eight fee* 
long When used for cutting corn there 
is frequently an addition made to it, called 
i h cradle. 

I SKA (Sir • Sax'), in Geogriphy, a term 
1 sometimes applied to the ocean, or that 

■ vast tract of water encompassing the whole 
i globe, but, more properly, to a particular 
j part or division of the ocean ; as Hie Irish 

R-’ii, the Mediterranean Sea, the Ited Sea, 
i the Sea of Marmora, the illack Sea, the 
Baltic, <frc [See OCRAN ] 

J SKA-ANEMONES, the popular name of 
I marine polypt-B belonging to tho family of 
AituuiUe They are of gelatinous or flesh j 
, substance, more or less cylindrical in shape, 
i with a base usually attached to a rock <u 
i other body. At the uppoi end Is n duck, in 
i the middle of which Ih the mouth leading 
! to the stomach Tho lemalns of tho food, 

I after digestion, are ejected again bv tho 
| mouth. Upon this disk are placed rows of 

■ tentacles, threadlike bodies, capable of cx- 
, tension and contraction, by means of which 

these animals seize their prey These ten- 
1 tacles somewhat resemble the stamina of a 
flower, and have suggested the popular 
name They are furnished with weapons in 
the shape of minute darts, that seem to 
possess the property of poisoning, and these 
they can project at will. They have no 
, special organs of sense, nor has any ner- 
! vous system been discovered. Some of the 
I sea-anemones increase by spontaneous di- 
I visum, others by budding In some the 
) Boxes arc united in one individual; in others 
i they are separate. Their eggs, aftei having 
been hatched, have a resemblance to the 
I infusoria, and are freely locomotive by 
< means of cilia. In this state they usually 
I issue from the body of the parent , but 
! sometimes they are developed into per- 
fect animals before they come forth. 

1 SEA-CALF, in Zoology, the seal, which 

I see. 

SEA-DEVIL, a name given l>y Heamcn 
, to a large cartilaginous fish, of the Ran 

I I kind. It la also applied to the Angler, the 
Ijophia* fucatorius of Llum&us. [See Lo- 

I pitnraj 


SEA-GULL [See GULL.] 

SEA-HEDGEHOG. [See ECHINUS ] 

SEA-HOLLY, a British umbelliferous 
plant, Eryngium mantnnum , which grows 
i near the sea, and has blue flowers. 

! SEA-HORSE, in Zoology, the Morse or 
1 Walrus, also the Hippocampus, which see. 

SEA-KAIL, or RKA-OALE, a plant of 
, the genus Grambe. The whole plant Is en- 
tirely smooth and glaucous; the stems are 
about two feet high and branching, bear- 
, lng fleshy leaves, gome plnnattfld, and 
1 others sinuate, undulate, and crisped It 
is now very common, though its introduc- 
tion into gardens as a culinary vegetable 
is hut of iccent date It should be planted 
in a deep gaudy soli, and blanched oil her 
, by «*uul, ashes, litter, or by covering with 
flowerpots No plant Is so easily foned; 
and, unlike asparagus, it yields produie 
the flrst Bpi lug after being raised from 
seed 

SEA-LION, the Phoca jubata, a spetics 
of seal, the male of which has a large mane 
on tiie neck 

SEAL t sele : Sax), tlie Phoca vitulina of 
zoologists, a four-1 i m bed maniie mammal, 
found abundantly on the coasts of Labra- 
doi and Newfoundland , and not unfre- 
qucntly on the lirltMh shores The hind 
feet are placed at the extremity of the 
body, in tiie same direction with U, and 
serve the purpose of a c audal form ; tiie 
tore feet also are adapted for swimming 
The limbs would rather resemble 11ns than 
feet, if they had not bliaip strong claws 
Seals are fiom four to bix foot in lengLh . 
they are covered with short, stiff, glossy 
hair, witli a smooth head without external 
1 ears, and tiie lore* legs arc* deeply immersed 
in the skin They are giegaiious; and 
their companions come to their assistance 
if attacked Their courage, however, only 
< liable* tiie llshtriiiiiii to increase Ills booty 
The seal not only furnishes food for tiie 
Esquimau x’s tabic, oil for Ids lamp, and 
clothing for his person ; hut even the bones 
and skin supply materials for his light port- 
able boats and his Rummer tents It lias 
been remarked Hint the bruin of this ani- 
mal is of greater pioportlonate magnitude 
than tliat of any quadruped , and that not. 
only does It exhibit in its countenance the 
appearance of sagacity, hut its intelligence 
is in reality far greater than in most land 
animals Di Harwood observes, that, 
awaie of its disposition to become familiar, 
and its participation in the good qualities of 
tiie dog, it is astonishing that mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and flnely- 
orgaui/ed quadruped, for aquatic services 
scarcely less important than some of those 
in which tiie dog is employed on land. 
There are several species of seal besides 
the one named above Tho operation of 
taking seals and curing their skins is 
called sealing , and a voyage made for tliat 
purpose is called a sealing-voyage. 

SEAL, in Law, the impression or device 
printed on wax, which Is put to any deed by 
way of ratification The great seal is the 
seal used for the united kingdom of England 
aud Scotland, and sometimes of Ireland. 
The privy seal is that which the king use# 


! 
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to such grante, Arc , sis are to pass the great 

seal Seal, a piece of luetal having coats 

of ann8 or some other device engraven 
upon it; also the print In wax made bj the 
seal 

REAI/ING-WAX ( sigillnm , a seal Lat \ 
a composition of gum lac, melted and in 
corporated with resin, to which some pig- 
ment is added to give it the required colour, 
as Vermillion, ivory black, verditer, Ac 
Sold sealing-wax is made simply by stirring 
gold-coloured mica spangle*, into the melted 
resin Sealing-wax is an article that is now 
comparatively but little used, on account 
of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes 

SE'AMAN, one engaged in navigating 
ships or other vessels upon the high seas 
An able seaman 1h one who Is complete In 
Ills profession , an ordinary seaway, one 
, who Is less competent, .aid a landsman, 

. one who Is fresh fioin slum Various legul.i- 
tions have been en irted with respect to 
| the hiring of scannm, their conduct, and 
, the payment of their wages 
! Sh'AMANKIIIP, an acquaintance with the 
| art of managing and navigating a ship, 

! applicable both to ofTUeth and the men, 

! and indispensably necessary in those who 
have the ship under their command 

KI'/A-MEW, a name given to some of the 
gulls 

1 SK'A NEEDLE [See Darkish ] 
i RE'A-OTTKU.tlie Knhydra lutns, a species 
of otter that has hind feet, resembling the 
, seal It feeds on Bhell-tish. 

SE'A-PIK, the Jla> mat opus odralegus of 
ornithologists, a wading bird allied to the 
l plover, called also the oyBter-eatcher, from 
. its thiusilng its beak into oysters wlien 
opt ti, and taking out the tlsh 
]' SK ' A-SE It PENT At various times, with- 

in the last quarter of a century, marvellous 
• accounts have been published regarding 
i an enormous marine animal seen on the 
, coasts of America, of a sire and length 
j \ ary mg according to the opinions of those 
1 who assert that they have seen it, some 
describing it as loo feet long, while others 
make it neatly as many yards All accounts, 
however, agree as to the protuberances on 
| its back. Its cortical sinuosities, and its 
I serpen t-sbaped bead. It is highly probable 
' . that pieces of wrecks, seaweed, or some 
i other objects, seen from a distance, liavo 
! been mistaken for living bodies ; and their 
size* exaggerated by the fertile imagination 
of seamen. [Bee Kiiaaken ] 

| BEA-S1CKNE8S, a disorder incident to 
, most persons on their first going to sea, 

: occasioned by the agitation of the vessel 
i Though it continues in general only for the 
first day or two, It. is extremely harassing 
to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel ; and 
with many it lasts the entire voyage, how- 
ever long, at least at any rising of the sea 
No good remedy has yet been found for it ; 
perhaps the most effective Is lying on the 
back in a horizontal position ; but this must 
not be too long persevered in, lest the suf- 
ferer become incapable of exertion during 
the voyage. After a day or two, tlie patient 
; mmtt exert himself, however difficult the 


effort may be at first ; and then, with a | 
little exposure to the fresh air, &c., com- I 
paratlve comfort will be generally secured 
for the rest of the time. The ancient 
writers recommend acid fruits, or bread 
ami vegetables soaked in vinegar, after 
the stomach has been cleansed by vomiting, 
hut not before. An old remedy for sea- 
sickness, and a very common one among 1 
sailors, Is a draught or two of sea-water, 
which though disagreeable enough, par- 
ticularly at such a tunc, has been found to , 
produce the desired effect. But there are j 
many simple remedies which prove useful i 
enough in a short voyage, that are ineffec- 
tive or Inadmissible in a long one. Some , 
do not during their entire lives, however 
trying the circumstances, experience the 
least tendency to MiIh most painful and 
overpowering malady. 

SR'ASONS ( saisons' Fr), the four divi- 
sions or portions of the v ear, namely, 
Spring, when the pun enters Arie* ; Bum 
mor, when lie enters Cancer; Autumn, | 
when lie enters Libia; and Wiutf r, when 
he enters Ciprkorn Hence Spring is sup- 
posed to commence about the 21st of March , 
Summer, about the 22nd of June ; Autumn, 
about the 23rd of September; and Winter, 
about the 23r»l of December The diversity 
of the seasons depends upon tho oblique 
position of the sun’s path through the hea- 
vens , in consequence of which this lunn 
naiy rlBeB to different helglitB above riio 
horizon, making the day sometimes longer, 
and sometimes shorter, than the n.giits , 
When the sun uses highest, at noon, its 
ray s fall most nearly iu the direction of a 
perpendicular, and const quently a greater 
number Is received upon a given spot, 
their aitlon also, at the same time, con 
Llnues the longest. These circumstances 
make tlie difference between summer and 
winter. It is found that tlie sun does not 
rise so high In summer, nor descend so low 
in winter, at tlie present time as It did 
formerly ; in other words, the obliquity of 
tlie ecliptic, which Is half the difference 
between the sun’s greatest ami least meri- 
dian altitudes, Is growing less and less 
continually. But there is no doubt that 
this diminution will never exceed a certain 
small quantity ; and that after a period, 
not ascertained by astronomers, the ob- 
liquity will begin again gradually to In 
crease [See Equator ] 

SE'A-IJItCH IN. [See Echinus] 
SE'A-WOLK. [See WoLP-Klsit.] 
BKBA'CEOUS D LAN 1)8 (sebum, grease . 
Lat.), In Anatomy, small glands seated In 
the skin, which secrete a fatty matter. 

SEBA'CIC ACID (same dertv.), an acid ob- 1 
tained by Hie destructive distillation of 
futty substances. It forms small pearly i 
cry stals j 

SEBES'TEN, the drupaceous fruit of some I 
trees belonging to the genus Cordta, which 
grow in tropical Asia and Africa. 

SE'CANT ( secans , cutting Lat.), in Geo- 
metry, a line that cuts another, or divides it 
into two parts. The secant of a circle Is a 
line drawn from the circumference on one 

side, to a point without It on another. 

In Trigonometry, a tec ant Is a right line 
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, drawn from the centro of a circle, which, The organs of accretion In the animal eeo 
, cutting the circumference, proceeds till It nouiy are of very various form and struc 
meets with a tangent to the Bame circle. turo ; hut tlie most general are those deno- 
| BEO'OND (Fr. ; from sect indue, subordi- minatcd Gland*, which see 
Inate: Lat.), In Geometry, Chronology, &c„ SHOT (sccta; from sexo, T cut off: Lat.), 

' the sixtieth part of a minute, whether of a a hotly of persons adhering to some philo- 
degree, or of an hour ; It. Is denoted by two sophical or religious system Most sects 

small accents, thus ("). In Music, an have originated in a p irtirular person, wlio 

interval of a conjoint degree, hetng the <Iif- taught and propagated some peculiar no- 
ferenee between any sound and the next thins in philosophy or religion, and who is 

nearest sound above or below it Second, considered to have been its founder 

onowlio attends another in a duel to aid SKCTA'RIAN (same denv ), one of apart} 

( him, and see (hat all tlie proceedings be- in religion which lias separated lt«elf from 

'tween tlie parties are fairly conducted the established chimb; or which bolds 

Second terms, in Algebra, those where the tenets different from those of the prevail- , 
unknown quantity lias a dpgree of power ing denomination in a kingdom or state I 
less than it has in the term where it is raised SECTILE (sectilts, that may be cut : Lot ), ! 
to the highest a term for a mineral that 1 b soft enough to 1 1 

i SECONDARY ROCKS (secundnrms, be- be easily cut 

longing to the second class: Lat), in Geo- SECTION (sertio, n cutting off Lat), in , 

1 logy, the series of formations which inter- general, denotes a dfstlw t pm t or portion I 
vene between the primary rocks and tlie ter- of something w tiich is divided , or the rilvi- 
tiary, Including tlie Trinssic or upper new sion Itself Buell are the Mibdh Imouf of a ! 
red sandstone group (which rest upon the i hapter, called also paiagraphs and Mti- 1 j 

, Permian or mngnesi. in limestone group, the cles St (tn>n, in Geomotr}, a *-ide in sur- , j 

i uppermost portion of the primary division), 1 face of a body or figure cut off by anothei ; i 
' tlie llassic, oolitic, and cretaceous groups nr the place wdier^ lines, planes, &c , cut | 

There is so maiked a difference between the each other Saturn, in Drawing, tlie re- i 

fossils of tli is series, and those of the ear- piesentationof the interior of a building or 
Her and later series, as to induce geologists a machine, on the supposition that it has ■ 
to believe Hint an indefinite series of ages been cut through in some given direction. j 

elapsed between them Secondary circles, RK< ’"ft >R {sertrin • J'r ; from stco, I cut j 

in Astronomy, circles passing through the off • Lot), in (Jeometiy, a part of a circle 
poles of some great, circle; thus the nun- comprehended between two radii and the i 
diansand hour < i roles are secondaries to , areli , ora mixed triangle, formed by two i 

the equinoctial There are also secondaries ' radii and the arc li of a circle A mathc- j 

passing through the poles of the ecliptic, ! mat leal instrument so marked with lines of 
by means of which all stars arc referred to sines, tangents, secants, chords. <tc , as to 1 
tlie ecliptic fit all radii and scales, and be useful m And- ‘ | 

KEC.ONI) SIGHT, a superstiilous notion, ing the proportion between quantities of ! 
prevalent In the Highlands of Scotland, by the same kind j 

, which certain peibonsare supposed to be HKC'ULAR (secnlaus, pertaining to the 
gifted with a kind of supernatural sight, or agt Lat), something that is temporal, in I 
the power of seeing future or distant events which sense the word stands opposed to 
as if the} leally happened. ecclcsmstu al ; thus we say, secular power, li 

I SECRETARY ( secretaire Fr , from sc- secular jurisdiction, Arc Among Roman | 
crctus, private • Lat ), an officer whose duty Ouiholics, secular Ih more peculhit ly used for ! 
lit Is to write letters and other instruments, an ecclesiastic who lives at liberty in the 
! for and under the orders and authority of <i world, not confined to a monaster}, nor ,j 

'public body or an individual Secretary bound b} the special vows or subjected to 

'of State, in British policy, an officer of the the particular rules of any religious com- | 
crown who transacts and superintends the munity ; in which sense it stands opposed to | 
affairsof a particular department of govern regular. Thus we say, the secular clergy, I 

'incut There are five principal secretaries arid the regular elergj The art of ren* 

'of state The secretary for the lloinc !)(>■ dering secular the property of the clergy is 
pnrtment, the Colonial Secretary, the were- called seeulanzatum. 

t ary for Foreign Affair*, the secretary for SECULAR GAMES (ludi secularcs), in 
tin* War Depart. men t, and the secretary for Antiquity, solemn games held among the 
India; each hav ng a salary of tJOOOl. per Romans, notwithstanding their name, at no 
Annum. In eaih of these departments stated period. The} lasted three days and 
there are two under secretaries, one of three nights, during which time sacrifloes 
whom remains !n office w’hen the ministry were pei formed, theatrical show's exhibited, 
goes out. The principal secretaries are al- with combats, sports, Arc., in the circus. I 
ways ex officio cabinet ministers, and mem- They are said to lime been Instituted at j 
bers of the privy-council , aud have autho- Rome by Valerius Puhlicola— the first cou- 
nty to commit persons for treason, and sul created after the expulsion of the kings I 
other offenceB againBt the state ; being ex At the time of tlie celebration of thesecu- 
olilcio conservators of the peace at common lar games, heralds were Bent throughout 
law, or justices of the peace throughout the whole empire, to intimate that every 
l the kingdom. one might come and Bee those solemnities, 

SECRETION (« ecretio, a separation : which he never yet had seen, nor would 
Lot.), the process by which a gland or set of ever see again. 

I vessels In the animal system changes a fluid SECUN'DUM ARTEM (Lot.), according to 

^oX one qualitylntoafluld of another quality, the rules of art. In Medicine, a term ft* I 
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quently used In proscriptions to denote that 
the recipe must be made up with particular 

j care. Secundum naturam, according to 

the course of nature. 

SECUTO'RES ( Lat. ; from scquor, I fol- 
| low), in Antiquity, ft description of gladla- 
| tors among the Romans, who fought 
aganst the rettarti. The aecutorea were ; 
armed with a sword and a buckler, to keep 
1 off the net or noose of their antagonists , 
and they also wore a casque This name was 
also given to such gladiators ns took the 
| place of those killed in the combat, or who 
j fought the conqueror 

SED'ATIVES (8edatio, an assuaging hat ), 
medicines which havo the power of dimin- 
i tailing animal energy without destrojlng 
life They generally Induce sleep , and di- 
, mlnish irritability 

I 8E DEFEN DEN'DO (in self defence. 

, Lot ), in Law, a plea used for one who is 
[ charged with the death of another, by alleg- 
! Ing that he was under a necessity of com- 
! mltting the art in his own defence. 

| SEDGES (8cecff : Sax i, an extensive order 
of grass-like plants, the Cyperacete of bo- 
tanists They are easily distinguished 
from grasses by having the stem destitute 
of joints. The roots are perennial ami 
Bilious: the leaves h-ud and rough on the 
i edge. They are found in all Boils, but the 
1 greater proportion grow in marshes The 
pqnrusof the Nile, and the cotton grass 
of Britain, belong to this order 
SEDITION ts editw : Lat), in Politics, a 
more or less organized resistance to the 
law's, ortho administration of justice, and in 
disturbance of the public peace In general. 
It signifies a local or limited opposition to 
' cml authority ; a commotion of less extent 
than an iwsnmdum, and consequently less 
than rebellion 

I SED'LITZ, or SEID'LITZ WATER, a 
mineral w’ater, obtained from a village of 
I that name in Bohemia The wafers are 
saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste , being composed 
I p r lncipally of the sulphates of magnesia md 

lime, aifd carbonic acid Scidhtz powdeis 

. are intended to produce a similar effect, 

I though tliolr composition is different Tliej 
are generall> sold In blue and white pa- 
pers , a blue paper contains two drachms of 
tartrate of soda, with two scruples of bicar- 
bonate of soda, the white paper thirty-five 
gt ains of finely powdered tartarh acid The 
contents of f lie former are to be dissolved 
In half a pint of water, tint of the litter in 
a separate w ine glass full ; the solutions are 
! to be mixed, and the mixture taken while 
! effervescing. 

! HEED, the fecundated mature ovule of a 
i plant, containing the embryo, or germ of a 
i new plant In order that the ovule Bhould 
become capable of producing a plant. Its 
fertilization by means of the pul ten Is 
necessary. When tills has been done cer- 
tain changes take place, the ovule enlarges 
I and hardens, until the seed 1 b ripe. It may 
, then be separated from the parent plant, I 
1 and If placed In favourable circumstances | 

, Its embryo grows Into a new plant, capable i 
, In Its turn of producing seeds. The seeds j 
of the great majority of plants arc enclosed 


In a seed-vessel or pericarp. Such plants i 
are termed an g losjiermous (agge ton, a vessel; 
aperma, a seed : Or.) Seed vessels have | 
great variety of form [See Baoca, Capsule, 
Dliupe, Follicle, Legume, Nut, Pepo, 
Siliqua] There are, however, some plants, 
such as those of the coniferous order, which 1 
have seeds that are destitute of a covering 
vessel, and these are termed gymnospermoua 
Igumnov, naked . Gr ) A seed consists of an 
external skin, separable Into several mem- 
branes, and the embryo. The latter 1 b fre- 
quently surrounded by a deposit of solid 
matter, consisting of starchy and nitrogen- 
nous compounds, and called albumen or 
porisperm, winch varies In Its nature, and | 
sometimes Is so loaded w'ltli oil that the 1 
latter 1 h expressed as an article of com- | 
mcrco. Tho embryo is composed of the 
plumule or gemmule, w'blch on expanding be- i 
comes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends Into the soil and becomes ! 
the root, and the cotyledon* or rudimentary ( 
leaves, w'liich usually differ from those 
subsequently put foi tli [See Cotylkdonh J 
Seeds differ much in si/e and extcrnnl ap- 
pearance Sometimes the skin is polished 
and prettily coloured, as In French beans , 
others aro rough, or pitted, or hairj,as in 
the cotton , the hairs of the seeds, in this 
case, yielding the cotton of commerce. As 
to the vitality of seeds after a lapse of time, 
tho statement of the germination of wheat | 
obtained from Egyptian mummies is now | 
general 1) doubted, the proof not being clear i 
that the stasis experimented upon really 1 
came from tbemummies Professor llenslow ! 
says, that In the fens of Cambridgeshire, . 
after the surface has been drained, and the 
soil ploughed, large crops of white and i 
black mustard invariably appear Millar 
mentions a case of Plantago Psyllium having 
sprung from the soil of an ancient ditch i 
which was emptied at Chelsea, although 
the plant bad never been seen In the 
memory of man De Candollo says, M. 
Gliardln succeeded In raising kidney beans 
from seeds at least 100 >ears old, taken out 
of the herbarium of Tournefort. 

HEEL'ING ( Ciller , to wink • Fr.), m Fal 
conry, the running of a thread through the 
eye-lids of a hawk w'hen first taken , so that 
she may seo very little, or not at all; to , 
make her the better endure the hood 1 

SEQ'MKNT (segmentum , from sero, I cut 
off : Lat ), In Geometry, any part cut from a 

figure by a Hue or plane Segment of a 

circle, a part cut off by a chord, or that por- ; 
tion comprehended between an arc and a 
chord Segments of different circles are j 
semicircular, when their arcs contain the 1 
same number of degrees 

SEIGN'IOR ACL ( seigneur : Fi , from 
senior, an elder* Lat), a royal right or 
prerogative of the kings of England, by 
which they claim an allowance of gold and 
silver brought In the mass to be exchanged 
for coin. 

SEIS'MOLOGY ( seiamoa , an eartliqunko; 
logos, a discourse : Or.), a science con- 
structed from the Btudy of earthquake 
phenomena.* 

SEISMOM'ETER (seismoa, an earthquake ; 
and metron, a measure : Gr.), an Instrument 
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for measuring the Bliork of tvu thquakes, 
and other violent comuBsi.ms 

SE'IZIN, or SE'ISIN (saisir, to seize : 
Fr.), in Law, possession. Seizin in fact, or 
tired, ib actual or corporal possession , seizin 
in laic. Is when something is done which 
the law at mints posseshion or seuin, ns 
enrolment, or when lands descend to an 
heir, hut he has not jet entered on them 
In this case the law considers the heir as 
seized of the estate, and the person who 
wrongfully enteis on the land is accounted 
a dfcsetzar. 

SELE'JNIATE, in Cliemistrj, a compound 
of sclcnic acid with n b.i'-e 

SEL'ENITE, in Mmeralogv, foliated or 
crystallized sulphate of lime There aic two 
varieties, massive and ackular 

HELE'flIUM iselfni, the mam Gi ), an 
elemental}- suhstanre, obtained from a 
copper-mine at Eulilun, in Sweden It i 
bear* a strong resemblance to sulphur, 1 
with which it is found as'Ociated in some 
varieties of iron p> rites It is brittle, and ! 
opaque, with an Imperfect metallic Imtie, I 
tasteless and inodorous , somewhat of the 
appearance of lead, but, when reduct d to 
powder, of a deep red colour Its spt c 
grav is about 4\'i It becomes soft and 
tenacious at alt* , peifectly liquid at 220 -’, 
bolls and sublimes at Gf>o' It is not solu- 
ble In water, nor altered in air Oxidize d 
under the blow pipe, it emits a strong dis- 1 
agreeable odour. It forms three romhlna- 
i lions with oxvm n.twoof them being ai ids 


logos, a discouise. Or.), the doctrine of 
Blgns ; tcririB used in medical science to 
denote that branch of It which teaches how I 
to judge of all the symptoms in a human j 
body, whether it Is In a state of health or 
disease 

SEM'I ( Lai ), a prefix, signifj ing half; as 
ecmiuule, half a clrt lc. Ax. 

SEMl-AMPLEX'JOANT ( Lat ), In Botany, 
embrac lng the stem half waj , as a semi-am- 
plexicanl leaf 

SEM'I BltEVE, half a hi eve (semi, half, 
and amplexo, 1 embrace hat ), in Music, the 
liotobj which all others are regulated It 
eon tains the time of two minimi, which are 
divided cither into four crotchets, eight 
, quavers sixteen semiquavers, or tliirtj-two 
[ d( mi-semiquavers 

SEM'ICOLON (semi, half hat. , and kolon, 
the member of a sentence. Gr), in (tram- 
mar and Punctuation, the point [;] the mark 
of a pause to be obser\ ed in n .ullng, of less 
duration than the colon, double the ilura- 
llon of tho comma, or half the duiation of 
the period [See Punctuation ] 

| SEMl-COLUM'NAll, ltat on one Bide, and 
round on the otlioi , a term of botany, ai>- 
I plied to n stem, leaf, or petiole 

SEM1-D1 AM'ETEll, in Geometry, a right 
line drawn fiom (hi (mitre of a circle or > 
sphere to its circuinfeienec or periphery , a i 
radius i 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON, In Music, a defective . 
octave, or an octave diminished by a minor j 
semitone ! 


SELEMU'RET, in Chemistry, the com- j 
pound of stluuum with some other sub - 1 
stance 

SELEiNOH'RAPHY (stletie, the moon, 
and graphn, 1 write • Gi ), a description of 1 
j the surface of the moon , as geography is a . 
! de«( nptlon of that of the enrth j 

BEEEL'CIP.E, A311A OK. or the Ryro- 
I Macedonian a*ra, Is a computation of time, | 
| commencing from the establish men t of the j 
Releucidac, a race of Greek kings, who, 
reigned as Hieeessors of Ah xaiuler (lie 
Great, in Syria, as tlie Ptolemies did In 
Egypt This era is mmitioned m the hook 
of the Maccabees, and on a gnat number 
of (heck medals, stuck by tho cities of 
Syria, Arc. The Rabbins call it the rrutof 
contracts, and the Arabs tin* a-ra of the two 
hoi ns According to the be«t accounts, the 
year 312 of the era of the belcucidie began 
on tlie 1st of September in tlie Julian year 
pi eeedlng the find v ear of our era. Hence, 
to reduce a Macedonian date tt the com- 
mon era. subtrac t 311 years and 4 months 
SELJTZER WATER, or more accurately 
ffW'cis water, a mineral w atm from Selters, 
about ten miles from Frankfort-on-the- 
Mame It contains a quantity of free car- 
bonic add, with common salt, and the car- 
bonates of time, magnesia and soda 
SEMAPHORE ( serna , a sign ; and phero, I 
hear: Gr.), n term nearly synonymous 
I with telegraph 

j SEME' (sown : Fr.), in Heraldry, a term 
I used to Indicate a field or charge powdered 
j or strewed over with figures, Buch as stars, 
crosses, Ac. 

| SEMEIOT'ICS, or 8EMEI0L/0GY {semeio- 
t&kou, purtending; e^meton. a sign; and 


SEMI-D1 ATES'SA It ON, in Musle, an Im- 
perfect or defective fourth 

SEM'I-IMTOMS, in Music, a lesser third 

SHM'I-MhTAL, a term applied by the 
older chemists to metal» which wore brittli , 
su< li as zinc, Ac 

KKM'INAUY {semmarntm, from semen, 
seed Lat), in Hardening, a seed-plat, or 
place for raising plants, and keeping them 
till they are fit to be* removed into the gar- 
den or nursery Any place of education, 

In which young persons are Instructed In 
the se\ eral branches of learning. 

SEMINA'TION < scnnnatw hat), the na- 
tural manner of shedding and dispersing 
the seeds of plants, which Is variously et- 
fected Some are heavy enough to fall j 
directly to the ground, others are fur- 
nished w-ith a pappus, or down, by means of 
which they are dispersed by tlie wind , 
while others are contained in elastic cap- 
sules, with li, bursting open with consider 
able force, throw out the seeds. 

SEM I-PELA'G I AA'8, a sect of Christians, 
wliodlirer from the Pelagians by holding 
that grace, necessary for the practice of 
virtue, may bo obtained by an effort of the 
human will 

SEMI-yUARTILE, or 8EMI-QUAI)'- 
KATE, in Astrology, an aspect of the pla- 
nets, when distant from each other the 
half of a quadrant, or forty-five degrees. 

SEM'IQUAVKR, In Music, n note of half 
the duration of the quaver; being the six- 
teenth of the semibreve. 

HEMI-SEX'TILE, In Astrology, an aspect 
of the pianetB when they are distant from 
each other the twolf th part of a circle, or 
thirty degrees. 
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BKMT'TTC, a term derived from Shem, the 
son of Noah, led to n group of lan- 
guages Including the Chaldee, Svrlm , Am- 
ble, H rbrew, Bamaiitau, I’lioenii i.uj, and 
Bthinpic 

BUM' I TONE, lu Music, half a tone, being 
tin* smallest interval admitted in modem 
nnmic* The .s emitonic scale consists of 
twelve degiees, ot thirLeen notes in tho 
octave 

SEM'I VOWEL, In eiiummar, a half 
vowel, or consonant which, resembling n 
vowel, can be in some degree pronounced 
without t lie aid of another letter The 
semivowels are ft, d, c, g, A*, p, *,/, r,r, and z. 

BEN'VTE (s enatns, fiom sewer, an old 
man l, at ), an assembly or comic it of sen.t- 
tois Lli.it is, a body of tin* principal inha- 
bitants of a stale, invested with a sluie 
in i lie gov eminent Tho senate oi anc lent 
Koine was, of all others, the most cele- 
brated, it appointed judges, cither from 
unong flu* senators or kniglits, to detei- 
nine proc esses ; it also appointed governor" 
jf provini c*s, and disposed of the revenues 
of the commonwealth, &< Yet the whole 
Boverc !gn iiow<*r did not reside In it, since 
It could not ehn t magistrates; it did not, 

I oid.narily, make law-s, or decido on war 
I and peac c* ; m nil which cases it was obliged 
to eoimult the people The senate oiiglnalh 
consisted onh of pntuelans ; its numnei.it 
Is said, was at Hist loo, hut was doubled on 
the addition oi * »>*■ Sabines, then increased 
to JUKI by Taiquiiuiis Priseus, on the incor- 
poration of the Luceros The older were 
distinguished ftom the lust created, by 
their names: tho former being termed 
(nitres major um gentium (fathers of tho 
greater houses); and the latter palres mi- 
norum pentuniniMhcr-mf thelessei houses), 
riie senate w'u c subseciuently increased to 
5uoor6ou , and nltimatelv.bj the Emperors, 
tu on one o< casion, at least, 1000 The rnetn- 
ners were first chosen by the kings , after- 
wards by the consuls, nnlitaiy tnhiiues, 
uni llnally the crnsois, but certain ofllces 
g.m a right to the pm liege of belonging 
lo the senate* At Hist the* senate had su- 
piitnc power, but thin was lost when tho 
right of intercession , or negativing their 
proceedings, was given to thetiibunes of 
the people. Under the Commonwealth, 
nowever, it remained nlwuy s very great 
i the senate subsisted till the occupation of 
1 It ily by the (Jotlis. Tho provincial towns 
I nad senates, in imitation of that, at It nine. 

I - -In the United Stales of America *> enate 
denotes tho higher branch or house of 
legislature, viz. tho upper house of con- 
giess , and In most of tin* states also, tho 
higher and hast numerous branch of tho 

legislature Is called the sen ite KLNATE- 

hodhk, a building in which tho senate 

meets, or a place of public council 

Senate, in the university of Cambridge, is 
equivalent to tho convolution at Oxford , 
it consists of all masters of arts, and higher 
graduates, being masters of arts, who have 
, each a voice in every public measiue, in 
granting degrees, in electing members of 
parliament, a chancel lor, &c. 

SF.NA'TUB AUCTOlt'ITAS, a vote of tho 
Roman senate, diawn up in the same form 
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as a decree, hut wltiiout its force ; as hn\ 
ing been prevented from passing into a 
decieo by some of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple 

bUNA'TUH CON^UI/TTTM, a decree of the 
Itornau senate pronounced on some ques- 
tion or point of law ; which, when passed, 
made a part of the law 

SEN' EL A HOOT, the root of the Poly- 
gala ■> enegu , a Not ill Amciicun plant. This 
root Is wood}, branching, and about half 
an Inch In diameter I is medicinal virtues, 
as a cure for the bite of a rattlesnake, have 
hem greatly exaggeiated, and also its effi- 
cacy a-> a remedy in pulmonary complaints- 
The plant grows to the height of about a 
foot, produt ing seveial herbaceous stems, 
and It" bIo*.souib resemble those of the pea. 

KFN'ESOU AL (/> ), in Fiance, an office 
ami dignity, derived from tho middle ages, 
and answering to our steward and high 
steward Original!} senesi lulls were the 
lieutenants of the dukes, and were some- 
times termed Baillis, or Bailiffs When 
tho dukedoms ri verted to the French 
crown they were continued as judges and 
superintendents, but gradually lost tlielr 
powci, by emrone bment of the sovereign. 
In Ireland the tirni Is still employed to 
designate the stewards of baronies 

SEN'JS’A, the leaves of the Cassia senna, 
a leguminous shrub, which arc imported 
here from Alexandiia for mediciual use. 
They have rather a disagreeable 3mell, 
and a sub-acrid, bitterish, nauseous taste. 
They are in common use as a purgative , 
and aie given as an Infusion, tincture, or 
made into an electuary. Senna is ofteli 
adulterated with the leaves of the Cynanr 
ch am olei fohvm or Arghel, from which, how- 
ever, it may he known b} being ribbed. 

BENOC'ULAIt (soil, six each , and occur 
Ins, an eye Lat ), in Entomology, an epi- 
thet for such insects as have six eyes. 

SENSE isnisus, from sentio, I feel : Lat ). 
Tin* external organs of sense are usually 
classt d under live heads, viz those of sight, 
hearing, feeling, smell, and taste The 
li ei ves and the brain are the organs of sen- 
sation. If the external organ be destroyed, 
no sensation ran be produced ; where there 
are no nerves there is no sensation ; where 
the nervous branches aro most numerous 
there is most sensation; if the nerve be 
destroyed, sensations tan not be produced 
from those parts lo which the nerve be- 
longs, whhli ate further from tho brain 
than the injured pan s. The ntrves of sen- 
sation tcnnlnuLe in Um brain If the brain 
is tompresHCd, sensation is suspended, if 
the brain is considerably injurtd, sensation 
ceases The accuracy and extent of the 
pet (option depend* on the vlvldnesB and 
efficaciousness of the compound sensations 
and the number of them received from the 
same or similar objects in different situa- 
tions, anti through the medium of different 
senses The object, therefore, of early edu- 
tation should he to invigorate theoigans 

of sense —Common sense, is that power 

of the mind which, by a kind of Instinct, 
1 or a short process of reasoning, perceives 
1 truth, the relation of things, cause and 
, effect, &c„ and hence enables the possessoi 
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to diBcera what Is right and expedient, and 
adopt the beat means to accomplish his pur- 
pose Moral bknsr, that mental faculty 

which has tho power of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong. 

SENSIBII/ITY (senswtnlis, perceptible by 
the senses : Or.), acuteness of perception, 
or that quality of the mind which renders It 
susceptible of impicsaions , delicacy of feel 
ing; as sensitnhtv to pleasure or pain, 

sh.imc or praise. 1 n Physiology , the c.ip.i- 

billty which a nerve possesses of conveying 
the Ben.satiou produced by the contact of 
another bodv wutb it 

SENSITIVE PLANT, a native of tropi- 
cal America, hut often seen in our gieen- 
housea. It shrinks and folds up its leaves 
on the slightest touch [See Mimosa.] 

SENSO'ItUTM, or SKN'SORY ( sensua , the 
faculty of feeling: Lai), the brain and 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to 
some writers. It not onlv denotes tho dif- 
ferent organs of sense, but also that living 
principle or spirit of animation which re- 
sides throughout the body, without being 
cognizable to our senseis, except by its 
effects 

SENTENCE (scntentia; from sent in, I per- 
ceive : Lat ), in Grammar, a number of 
words containing complete sense, and fol- 
. lowed by a full pause, u period. A ample 
sentence consists of one subject and one 
finite verb; as, ‘the man walks.’ A com- 
pound sentence contains two or more sub- 
jects and finite veibs In Law, a judicial 

decision publicly and officially declared In a 
criminal prosecution. In civil cases, the 
decision of a court Is called a judgment. 

SENTIMENT {Fr ,* from senlw, I feci 
Lot), in Its piimary sense, Bigniiles a 
thought prompted by passion or feeling 
Also, the decision of the mind, formed by 

deliberation or reasoning. skntjmknts, 

in Poetry, and especially tlie dramatic, me 
the thoughts which the several persons ex- 
press ; whether they relate to matters of 
ojmiion, passion, &c 

SENTINEL ( sentmelle : Fr ; from sent in, 
I observe : Lot ), or SENTRY ( smlire , to 
perceive: I la l ), in Military affairs, a pn- 
vale soldier placed in some post, to watch 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent sur- 
prises, and to stop such as would pass with- 
out order, or have no business where he la 
posted. 

SET1A (Lat ; from sPpia Or.), in Zoo- 
logy, a genus of Cephalopoda, to which the 
tiue cuttle fishes belong. T.teir internal 
shells form what Is tailed cuttle hone. 
There Is aveiy curious play of colours cm 
the akin of the living animal, which maybe 
seen afttr it Is taken out of the water. Tlie 
sepias poiHess a bag In which they secrete 
a thick fluid of mi intense dirk brown co- 
lour. This they eject on being alarmed, and 
thus make their escape whilst the water 
aioundthem is discoloured. The pigment 
called sepia is prepared from cuttle fish Ink. 
This matter has been found fossilized, and 
thus an animal that died a countless num- 
ber of years ago might be painted with 
its own ink 

STS'POYS (a corruption of the Indian word 
btpaht, a soldier), the name given to tho 


native troops In India, of whom there wore 
formerly nearly 200,000, chiefly Infantry 
hut including several regiments of cavalry 
and some companies of artillery. They 
were ail disciplined after the European 
manner , and were considered, in some cir- 
cumstances, as being good soldiers ; but the 
great Indian mutiny has greatly diminished 
confidence in native troops Their dress 
consisted of a red jacket, with a white cot- 
ton vest, tiowsei s leaching only half-way 
down the thighs, and a light turban. 

KEPT ( septum, an emlosuie Lat.), in 
Iilbli hlBtory, a clan, race, or family, pro- 
ceeding from a common progenitor. 

SEl’TA'ltlA (same denv ), in Mineralogy , 
a name given to nodules or spheroidal 
masses of calcareous marl, whose Interior 
piesents numerous fissuicB or seams of 
some crystallized substance, which divide 
the mass When calcined and reduced to 
powder, they furnish roman cement 

SKPTEM'BEK ( Lat ; from septem, se\ on), 
tlie seventh month of the ancient Roman | 
y ear 

SEPTKMBRISA'DK, in Politics, a term 
In use during the revolutionary commotions 
In France for any horrid massacre like that 
which disgraced the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1792, and in which the state pn- 
soners were murdered. 

KEPTEN'N IAL (septcnnium, a period of 
seven yeais Lat ), happening or returning 
overy seven y oars.aH weptenruat piirliiinieius 

SEPTENTRIONAL ( septent.no , a con- 
stellation near the north pole, consisting 
of seven stars : from septem, Heven, and trio , 
a ploughing ox. Lat), peitalning to the 
noi th, or not them regions of tho globe. 

SEPTIC ( sfphkos , putrefying: Or.), In 
Chemistry, an epithet for any substance 
that promotes the putrefaction of bodies ; 
as antiseptic is for whatever tends to pro- 
se l vo them from putrtfaction. 

KEPTUAGES'IMA ( septvagcsimus , the 
seventieth' 7vtt£), In tho calendar, the thud 
Sunday before Lent, about seventy days 
before Easter 

SEPTUAUINT {septuaginta, seventy : 
Lat ), a Greek version of the hooks of the 
Old Testament; so called because the trans- 
lation is supposed to have been made by 
seven ty-two Jews, who, for the sake of 
round mi tubers, arc usually called the seventy 
interpreters It Is said to have been made 
at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
king of Egypt, about 280 years before the 
birth of ChriBt It is that out of which all 
the citations In the New Testament from 
the Old are taken It was also the ordinary 
and canonical translation made use of by 
the Christian church In the earliest ages; 
ami is still retained in the churches both 
of the east and west. According to the 
chronology of tho Soptuagmt there were 
fifteen hundred years more from the crea- 
tion to Abraham, than according to the 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible. 

SEPTUM (a partition : Lat.), In Anatomy, 
&c , a plate or wall which separates two 
adjoining cavities. Thus the septum aurU 

nr drum of the ear. Septum Okrkbblli, 

a process of the dura mater, dividing tho 
cerebellum into two equal parts Saptum 
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Cordis, the partition between the two 

ventricles of the heart. Septum Nabium, 

the partition between the nostrils 
SEP'ULCHRE ( sepulcrum , from scpelm, I 
ln«<*r . Lat.), a place destined tor the Inter- 
ment of the dead. This term is chiefly used 
in speaking of the burying places of the 
ancients, those of the moderns being usually 
called tombs Sepulchres were held hatred 
and inviolable, and the care taken of them 
has always been held a religious duty 
Those who have scan bed or violated them 
have been thought odious by all nations, 
and were always severely punished The 
Egyptians called sepulchres eternal houses. 
In contiadistinction to tbeirordinaryliouses 
or palaces, which they called 11111 s, on ac- 
count of their short stay or pilgrimage on 
earth The sepulchres of the Hebrews were 
sometimes hollow plates dug out of rocks 
Thus Abraham is said to have buried Sarah 
his wife In the cave of Marhpclah((ieu xxlil 
jin In such sepulclues, also, the bodies 
t»f La/.irus and Jesus Christ were buried 
(John xl 38, Matthew xxvll 60). And the 
same custom prevails m the East to this 
day, act oiding to the account of modern 

travellers. Knights ok tiik Holy 8k- 

I PTJLCiniN, a military older. Instituted m 
' Palestine about the year 1114. It wasafter- 
: waids established in Prance by Louis VII , 

! was united to that of Malta by Innocent 
, VIII., and was taken under the protection 
I of Louis XVI 1 1 in 1814 
I SEPULTU'RA in burial; from sepulto, I 
keep buried* Lat), in Art liasology , an of- 
I feting made to the priest for the burial of 
a (1< ad hod i 

i SEQUENCE (sequeno, following Lat), 

\ In Music, a regular succession of similar 
sounds In Gaming, a set of cnida im- 

mediately following each other, in t lie same 
! suit, as a king, queen, knave, &c , thus we 
say, a sequence of three, foui.orlive cards 
i 8 KyU ESTIMATION (sequestratio ; from 
siquestro, I give up for safe keeping • Lat ), 
in (liiamery, a prerogative process, ml 
du -.sed to certain commissioners, empower- 
ing them to enter upon the defendant's real 
estates, and sequester the rents theieof, 
and also his goods and chattels, and per- 
sona' estate, until he clears himself of lits 
lontcmpt. AIm>, a species of execution for 
i debt. In the case of a bcneficed clergyman, 
issued by the bishop of the dioce-e, on 
ri < elpt of <i wTit lor the purpose ; the profits 
of the benefice are paid over to the credi- 
tom until his claim Is settled 
SE'QUJN, or ZK'CIIIN ("iichino, fioni 
zecca, a mint : Ital.), a gold com of Venice 
and Turkey, of different valui s in different 
places, hut genet ally about i)s 
BEItAG'LlO (Ital ; corrupted from Serai, 
an oriental word), the palace of the Turkish 
sultan in Constantinople. Its principal 
gate is that of Hahi Humayun, or Sublime 
Gate ; whence is derived the title Sublime 
Parte, to signify the Sultan’s ministry In 
this building are also kept the females of 
the harem. [See Harem.] 

SERA'I, a large building for tlio accom- 
modation of travellers, common in the East 
In Turkey they are called khans ; in Persia, 
caravanserais, which we write caravansa- 


ries ; but in Tartary and India, simply se- 
rais 

SER'APH (to purify: Ueb.), a spirit of 
the highest rank in the hierarchy of angels , 
thus called from their being supposed to 
ho most inflamed with divine love, or holy 
zeal, owing to their more immediate at- 
tendance at the throne of God. The Hebrew 
plural 1 b seraphim. They are almost always 
spoken of in connection with the cherubim, 
whom they resemble In rank and attributes 

SER'APHINK, a musical wind instru- 
ment : a kind of chamber organ. 

KEUAB'KIER (head of an army: Pcrs), 
a Turkish general or commander of land 
fon es 

SERENA'DE ( serenata : Span ; from sere- 
nus, dear: Lat.), music performed In the 
open air during the silerue of night It Is 
generally instrumental, hut the voice K 
sometimes added Hence, an entertain 
merit of mu»ic given in the night by a lover 
to his mistress under her window is styled 
a serenade 

KERF i servus: Lat), a servant or, as t* 
the case in some countries, a peasant slat t . 
attached to ttie soil and transfemd with 
it. 

SEItUE (Fr), a kind of woollen quilted 
stuff 

BKIt'GEA NT.orKERM EANT(sn gent Fr.; 
from semens, serving, Lat), In Military 
affairs, a non-eommissionid officer in a 
company of Infantry oi troop of cavalry, 
whose duty is to order and form tho lanks, 

and seo discipline preserved. Kkugrant- 

Majoii, a non-comnussioned oflker, who 
assists the Adjutant, lie was formerly a 

Held officer, of the same rank as Major. 

Colour Bkkgican’is, non - commissioned 
officers, appointed to attend those who 

have charge of the colours Shrueant- 

at-Aums, officers whose duty is to attend 
the pel son of the King, and the Lord High 
Stewaid, when silling ui judgment on a 
riaitor, &v They arc appointed by letters 
patent for life, nnd their number at present 
is eight , two of them, by royal permission, 
attend the houses of parliament during its 
sittings, ami have large emoluments— par- 
ticularly the one connected with the Com- 
mons The one who attends mi the court 
of Chancei y is usually the Sergeant-at-arms 
of the House of Lords — Skrgean'IS- 
at-Law , these are gentlemen who have 
been advanced by the Lord Chancellor to 
this dignity, the highest at the bar, after 
ten yeats’ standing As the nhtainment of 
the rank is attended with considi ruble cost, 
and as the sergeants have no longer ex- 
clusive audience in the court of Common 
Pleas, the dignity is not so much sought 
foi us formerly By way of distinguishing 
mark their wigs have a black patch on the 
crown, and in court they aie always ad- 
dressed as * orotlier’ by the Judges, as the 
occupants of the bench are invariably made 
sergeants if not pieviously of this dignity. 
On the appointment of a sergeant It is an 
ancient custom for him to distribute gold 
rings, hearing an appropriate motto, to tho 
Sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, and tho 
Judges. The Sergeants have an Inn to | 
themselves -—Common-Sergeant, an offl- i 
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eer of the city of Loudon, who attends the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen on court- 
days ; and is in council with them on all 

occasions. Kino’s Krughant, one or 

more of the Sergeants-at-Law.wlio are sup- 
posed to plead for the King, In causes of .t 

public nature Rfiiorantuy, in the old 

English l.iw. Is of two kinds Grand scr- 
geuntrv Isa kind of knight service, l>> which 
the tenant was bound to do some special 
honorary service to the king in poison , as 
to carry his banner or bvvoul, or be hts 
champion at his coion.it ion, Am* Pi tit srr- 
gravtry was a tenure by which the tenant 
was bound to render to the king annually 
some small implement of war, as a how, a 
sword, a lane e, &i 

KK'llI ES (hat , from f-rra, I jd.mtl, a con- 
, tinned bin cession of things In Hie same 

; coder Skiurr, In Malhcmar.cs, a mim- 

l»e*i of ternib, whether at it linietu il nr other- 
wise, increasing or doc re* ising .ice online to 

a certain law Skiiifr, in Naluial IIis- 

tory, an order or subdivision of some class 
of natural bodies , (ompre bending ail sue h 
as are distinguished fiom others of that 
I c lass by certain c.h.11 i< tc*rs, which thev pern 
sess in common, and whic h the x «*<-t of the 

bodies of that class have not Infjnii R 

SiliUKS, a series coiisi-ting of an fnllt'lfe 
number of terms, at the end of wlm li It is 
j imposbibie ever to arrive, so that let the 
| series he carried on to anyassignablt* length, 

■ or number of terms, it can he carried still 
faithei 

1 KKKPENT VIUPR (serpen ?, a serpent* 
l.at ), in Astronomy, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere tepresenied by the 
1 figure of a man grasping a serpent 
i KEK'PKNTK (Lat ; from nupo, I ciawl 
I Lot ), in Zoning} , an order of reptiles wide h 
Ins been divided Into two suborders —1 
Vijmuia , Hat ri*^ war 1 s and Viphih, or 
1 those sc 1 pent s which are poisonous 2 
I ('olulnmu, liOAb, l*v tiions, and water 
1 hii.ikes w In* h .ere not poisonous Serpei is 
aic vet tc hi. dean 1 mals u Inch are de*d it ede of 
limbs, except occasionally in a voiv rueli- 
1 mental y foim [see PyihonJ The genetal 
form of their elongated taper mg M*ab- 
bodies without a dislmet neck is well 
1 known The jaws are licit articulated to- 
I ge\thci , but arc* capable of being separated 
| from each other when anv huge object 1 * 
j being swallowed Tliej advance along the 
1 ground b> a sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their piey, they u*iiall) 
erect their lie ids, .me! spring forw’aid, tin* 

, hinder putt of the body serving *cs a ful- 
crum. The upper jaws of the poisonous 
serpents have moveable* fangs, w hie b .ire 
gi curved on the outer edge, and along I his 
, groove the poison flows from \ gland 
situate under the* eye* Into the wound In 
, Hided by the teeth When not 111 use the* 

1 fangs lie in a fold of the gums Koine ser- 
pents are oviparous, and of these some de- 
’ poidfc their eggs in a sort of chain, leaving 
them to be hatched in a warm situation, 

1 whilst others, like the pythons, incubate 
! their eggs. On the other liund, some ser- 
pents are viviparous, their eggs being 
hatched inside their bodies The* fa-cl na- 
tion which it bos been often stated serpents 


exercise over other animals is perhaps 
nothing more than a stupefaction, tho re- 
sult of tenor which their appearance 
excites 

KEICI’ENTTNE, or SEll'PENTTNR 
ATONE, in Minetalogv, a magnesian rock, 
of rations colours, but usually greenish, 
sometimes speckled like* the back of a s< 1- 
pent Common serpentine will srand heat 
and Is therefore sometime-* made into cook- 
ing pots When iL veins limestone, it 
foi ins vtidr antique Precious serpentine 

is translucent of a rich green colour 

Serpmliin vti'.cs, 111 I’oetn, verses which 
begin and end w-ith l I k miiic* words 

BEKIM'HO (sc 1 pa, 1 creep: Lat), in Me- 
dicine, a spec n*s of herpes, called in popu- 
lar language, a ringworm 

SKK'PtJLA ci little serpent Lat), a 
genus of marine worms, inhabiting twistc d 
calc .11 eons tubes, which are gt neraUj at- 
tached to shells or other objects The 
numial has Its aerating 01 gans in the shape 
of threads arranged 111 two fans cm the 
head, and it close* the mouth ni its lube* 
w Mil a plug 

KEHTI'MTE 1 si tpuln , and htlnm, a stone 
Ur. 1, pctitllcd shell* or fossil remains ol tho 
genus bn pula 

KEIt'H ATE, or 8 EIPHATEI) (venatus; 
from «m/, a saw Lai i, in general, some, 
thing note lied or ludcmtc cl cm the* edge, lik« 

a saw In Hotaii}, a leaf is sitd to bo 

doubly set rote vvhc n the edge* of the huge , 
serrature* are agun srriHted with lc**cr [ 
Indent lugs of the same kind- A nitrate- < 
eiliate leaf is one having tine halts, like the ! 
c’je lashes, on t lie set r.ituit*s A set nt lute 1 
leaf is one finely seriate, with ur> small I 
notches or teeth 

KEKKA'TULA (Lat ; ftoni eerratus, In- ; 
dented like a savvj, in Hoianv.a genus of 
c omj'ositi plants 'J In* itniish spec n s, 

( Striutulo tnutorm. Is c allc cl saw-wort 
1 KERKICOICMA (sc/co, a saw . and cor an, 
j a liciiu Lat), a faiinlj of c olco|Hetou« ni- 
sei is, c otnpiehetiditig tho-c* which hive 
■ set rated inteiina*, a simple* external lobe to 
tin* maxilla*, live jointed t.usi, and ample 
elv tia 

SE'JtPM ( Lat), that part of the Mood In 
which the red globules rue suspended It 
consists of albumen, fibrin, and water It 
coagulates at a temperance of from 1 .V) to 

17i»' Also win y, 01 the ic iiiaindei of the 

milk after its richer part* have been taken 
a wav 

KElt'VAL, the Fills nerval of Zoologists, 
an animal rose mblliig the !\ n\ inform and 
stye, and the panther In it* spots it is a 
native* of India and Thibet 

KE It' VICE (sc / 1 it 1 mn ; from net i ms, a ser- 
vant . Lat ), in a general sense, l.ihom, 
whet lie? ol body or mind, nr of hotii united, 
performed in puisuancoof duty, oral tin* 
command of a superior — The duty wide h 
a tenant owes to his lord for his fee is 

called personal service. The word sennit 

is also applied to the duty of naval or 
military men when serving their country ; 
as home service, foreign service, limited ser- 
vice, the. 

KE 1 P VICE-TREE (a corruption of ear- 
hue: Lat.), the Pyrus eorbue of botanists 
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nat ord Pomarew The fruit of this tree to 
a povveiful astringent, and therefore ofion 
used Jn cases of dysentery. 

RER'VITOR k L at .), an undergraduate at 
Oxford partly supported by college funds 
Servitors are the same class as the sizers at 
Otmbitdge, they formerly attended on 
other students, whence their name 

RESAMOI'DEA OS'RA, or HEKAMOID 
He )2s K8 isesamon, a kind of seed, and 
fonn Or), In Anatomy , little boms found 
at the ai tlculations of the toes, r< » tailed 
from their supposed resemblance lo the 
Beeds of tlie sesaimirn 

RE'SAMEM {Lat , from sesam? • dr.), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Peda- 
. Imrrtr, supposed to have been originally 
I natives of India, but now cultivated m 
mam other countries. Their seeds are 
used as fond , and j ield a flue oil, constitut- 
ing an extensive article of commerce in 
the East The word sesame Is well known 
toreadors of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments’ 

RKSQUI (oimp and a half Lot), a term 
being commonly used In compound scion- 
tide terms, and signifying that a something 
Is taken one and a half times.— —In Geo- 
metry, tin- expression of a ratio, in wine h 
the greater teim contains the less once, 
leaving a certain aliquot part of the less 
nvt t , when the part remaining Is half the 
less term, the ratio is called se^jiualti ra ; 
vvlicMi a third, sesquitcitia ; and so on. Tho 
word sesquidapheutf is used when. In a rat 10 , 
the greater term 1 b twice and a half tinus 
the less 

RWSqiTIAL'TKE AT. (sesq matter, one and 
a half Lai), in Hotany , a term applied lo 
a largo fertile floret, accompanied by a 
Bill ill abortive one 

BKS'qunnNK, ill Music, a minor thlid, 
or interval of three semitones 

BKK'RILE {hcshIis, sitting: Lat ), in I3n- 
tanj, an epithet for a leaf or a flown wlmli 
issues diiectly from the stem or hiamli, 
without a stalk. 

SER'SION (sessio : Lat.), in Law, a sitting 
of justices in court upon their lonnnission, 
as the session of oyer and tt mutter, Ac — 
The session of a judh lal tourt Is culled a 
him, a court may have two session* an- 
nti illy Tlie term sessions, or quart* r ms- 
sxois, is applied to those qmuterly men- 
mgs of justices of the peace, when minor 
offences are tried, 01 inisincss performed 
which requires the samtion of 1 wo or more 
of them Session of parliament, the sea- 

son and spare bet ween its meeting and its 
prorogation. 

SES'TEItOE {sestertius, contracted from 
Benis tertius, the third minus a half, that Is 
two asses mid a half . Lat ), in Antiquity, a 
Homan coin, the fourth part of a denarius, 
and worth about twopence It was of the 
value of two asses and a half, and hence 
Was represented by L L R {libra, libra, semis, 
a pound, a pound, and a half pound), or by 

the abbreviation UK. The sestertlum, 

a contraction for nnllesestertionis, contained 
one thousand sesterces, and a numeral ad- 
jective joined with It slgniiled so many 
thousand sestertia- thus decern seateilia, 
ten aestertla, or ten thousand sesterces A 
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numeral adverb joined to It, or standing by 
itself, Indicated so many hundred thou 
sand : thus denes aestertla, or dccies, ten 
hundred thousand sesterces. The scstcr- 
t mm in the time of Augustus was 81. 17*. Id.; 
and, after that, 71 10s. :\d ; audit may always 
be roughly ee’ limited at 81. One qualifica- 
tion of a Roman knight was the possession 
of estate of the value of four hundred 
thousand sesterces, that of a senator was 
double this sum 

KKTA'CEOTJS (s da, a bristle- Lat >, in , 
Natural Historj, bristle-shaped; being in J 
*i7c and length like a bristle. 

RET'-GFP,!* a term used In law when the , 
delcudant acknowledges tho plaintiffs de- i 
maud, but makes a demand of hiBown, to I 
set-off nr counterbalance the debt, either 1 

wholly or in part Selroff, in Aichitecture, 

a horizontal projee tion left in a wall, where 
the thickness dumm*h<_* 

RR'TON t seta , a bristle . Lat ', in Rut gory, 
a sort of Issue, generally in the ne< k , 
formed by mean* of hoischalr or fine 
threads drawn through the skin by a large 
needle, by which a small opening is made 
and e ontitiued for the discharge of liumoui s 

RKTO'RE (setosus, covered with hiis- 
tletr. Lat ), in Hot.mv, an epithet for a h af 
or rercpt.ide, the suif.ue of which is set 
with bustles 

SETTEE, in the marine, a vessel of from 
00 to loo tons burden, with, general] v, two 
masts, equipped with triangular or lateen 
fails Retrees are used m the Mediterranean 

ftn transporting cannon, stores &c. A 

kind of couch or sofa 

SETTLEMENT to settle - Sar), in 

Law, the right acquired by an Individual to 
parochial assistance It is obtained by 
birth, bastard children follow the settle- 
ment of their mot hot*, until they are slv- 
teen ; legitimate cluldien followthe settle- 
ment of thcii father, and after Ills death of 
their mother, until they become twenty- 
one j ear* of age, or are married. A woman 
u quires the settlement of lier husband, and, 
after hia death, retains his last settlement, 
until she acquires a new one A pet son 
hound appt entice, and inhabiting, under 
such apprenticeship, any town oi pan*h 
dining the last fort j dajs, acquires a set (le- 
nient in that town or parish. A poison 
hc tiisl I j occupying ami actually paying a 
rent of ioi for at least one year, and dwel- 
ling forty dajs In the parish in which such 
tc Dementi* situated, acquires a settlement 
In it, provided he has been rated to and paid 
tlie poor’s rate for at least one yenr. A per- 
boti, having an e*tate in lands or tenements, 
and liav mg resided In tlie parish in which 
suc-li an estate Is situate for at least forty 
days, acquires a settlement ; hut no settle- 
ment is acquired by the pure base of pro- 
perty for which 301., at least, has not been 
icaily paid, and such light, of settlement is 
i ef allied no longer than the person resides 
within ten miles of the parish Tlie pay- 
ment of parish taxes and levies, such us 
poor-rate, church-rate, or land-tax, with 
respect to a tenement worth 10/. per annum, 
glv es a settlement. Poor people becoming 
chargeable to a parish In which they have 
no settlement may, by an order of two ju* 
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tices, be removed to tliat m which they 
have a settlement. A certificate Is a written 
acknowledgment, by the churchwardens 
and overseers, that a particular person is 
legally settled in their parish. 

SEXAGES'IMA ( sexagesimus , the six- 
tieth : Lat.), the second Sunday before 
Lent, or the next to Shrove Sunday , so 
called, as being about the 60th day beforo 
Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL ARITH'METrO (same 
denu 1, a mode of computing by sixtieths, 
such as the division of a degree into sixty 
mluutos, and a minute into sixty seconds, 
&c. 

REXDE'CIMAL (sex, six ; and decern, ten 
Lat.), In Crystallography, an epithet iwd 
when a prism or the middle part of a i ry s- 
tal has six faces with two summits, and, 
taken together, ten faces. 

SEX DUODECIMAL «?«r, six; and duo- 
decun, twelve : Lat ), in Crystallography, an 
epithet for a crystal when the prism lias six 
faces with two summits; and, taken toge- 
ther, twelve faces. 

SEX 'TAIN ( sextaneus , containing six . 
Lat), In Poetry, a stan/a containing six 
lines 

SEX'TANT {sextans, the sixth part . Lat ), 
In Mathematics, the sixth part of a circle, 
or an arc comprehending sixty degrees 
Also, an astronomical instrument like a 
quadrant, except that It measures no more I 
than sixty degrees. [See Qn ad rant] I 

SEX'TERY-LANDS, in Law, lands given | 
to a church or religious hou^efor the main- 
tenance of the Hexton or sacristan 
REXT1LE (sextilis, pertaining to the 
sixt-li * Lat ), in Astrology, the position oi 
aspect of two planets when distant from 
each other sixty degrees, or two signs— the 
Bixtli part of the ecliptic. 

8EXTILIH {Lat), the sixth month of the 
caily Homan year, but the eighth of a later 
period. It was under the protection of 
('nee; and was afterwards called August, 
In honour of Augustus. 

SEX'TON (corrupted from sacristan), an 
under officer of the church, whose business 
It. is to take care of f lie vessels, vestments, 
<fco., to attend the officiating clot gy mail, and 
perform other duties pertaining to the 
church. He was anciently called the sa- 
cristan — as he Is still, in the ltoman Catholic 
Church 

8FORZATO, in Music, an Italian term 
signifying that the note overwhhh it is 
placed must be struc k with force 
SHAB'RACK, a Military term, of Hun- 
garian origin, used ior the cloth furniture 
of a cavalry officer’s troop-horse or charger 
SHAD'DOCE, the fruit of an Indian tree, 
the Citrus Decuman a,nat.ord A urantiacece, 
and therefore allied to the orange and 
lemon trees. This fruit hits a white, thick, 
spongy rind, and a red or white pulp ; of a 
sweet taste mingled with acidity, 

SHAD'OW, in Optics, a privation or dimi- 
nution of light, by the Interposition of an 
opaque body. Shadow differs from shade, 
as the latter implies no particular form, or 
definite limit; whereas a shadow repre- 
sents in form the object which Intercepts 
the light ; as, the shadow of a inan, of a 


tower, &c. — Shading, or shadowing, in 
Painting, the art of duly representing 

light and shade in a picture. To sha- , 

duw, to represent faintly, imperfectly, or 
typically ! 

SHAFT, In Archifecture, the body of a 
column, between the baRO and the capital. 

In Machinery, a strong bar, usually of 

a cylindrical form, employed to convey 
motion from the prime mover to the work 

In Mining, a pit, or long narrow \ erticai 

opening into a mine 

SIIAUltEE'N, in Gommeiee, a kind of 
grained leather, supposed formerly to he 
prepared from the skin of a species of 
shark It is, however, now known that 
tin* material is the sluing skin, cut along 
the clime, from the ne< k to the tall, of the 
ass or horse The skin is first cut and 
scraped till it becomes scarcely thicker than I 
a bladder. It is then, while wet and soft, 
fastened to a frame, the flesh side upper- 
most, and the upper or giain side is 
si rewed over with the hard round seeds of 
a species of chcnopodluin ; a felt is then 
laid over It, and the seeds are trodden 
deeply into the soft yielding skin The 
frames are next placed in the shade till the i 
skin becomes dry, and the seeds will shake 
out of their holes After this the skin is 
rasped till the sides of the holes are worn 1 
down almost to a le\ el with their bottoms, j 
It Is then soaked, tlrst In water, and aftei 
wards in an alkaline ley , and, as it be- 
comes soft, those parts of the skin which 
were meuly depressed by the seeds being 
forced down upon them, rise above the parts 
which had been rasped, presenting a granu- 
lar or pustular surface The skin is then 
stained superficially of a green colour by 
copper tilings and sal ammoniac, and Is ■ 
j afterwards allowed to dry , lasily, the grains ; 
mi protuberances are rubbed down to u level ' 
with the rest of the sui face, which thus , 
presents the appearance of white dots on a | 
green ground Astiacan is the seat of this 1 
nmiiufactuio, and vast quantities were Ini- I 
ported into tills Country when It was the 
fashion to use it for watch and spectacle- 
cases, ami a variety of other purposes. 

SIIAH (prince. Pers), a name given by 
Europeans to tin* monarch of Persia, whose 
real title Is Padishah, which see. 

SHAKE {sera ran, to shake: Sax), in 
Music, an embellishment, consisting of an 
alternate reiteration of two note's, compre- 
hending an inter val not greater than one 
whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 

SnALE, in Geology, a species of schist, 
or slate clay, generally of a bluish or yel- 
lowish gray colour; but sometimes blackish 
or Inclining to green Its fracture Is slaty , 
and In water It moulders into powder. It 
is often found in strata In coal mines, and 

commonly bears vegetable) impressions 

Jiitummous shale Is a variety of argillaceous 
slate, which Is impregnated with bitumen, 
and hums with flame. 

RHAM'ANIBM, a belief that certain indi- 
viduals possess an influence over evil spirits 
entertained by some tribes of Finnish race 
in the old world, and by the Eskimos and 
some Indian tribes in the northern purt of 
the new world. The individuals who claim 
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| such an Influence are called Shamans , and 
they profess to have the sole power of com- 
1 muni eating with the unseen world, of 
I f ireseetng deaths, and foretelling events. 
The evil spirits are propitiated through the 
shamans, and they are consulted if any un- 
toward event occurs to one of the tribe. 
These sorcerers are consequently looked 
upon with respect and awe 

BHAM'MY (chamois, Fr), a kind of 
leather prepared from the skin of the 
chamois, a speiles of antelope, inhabiting 
the mountains of Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
Pyrenees It Is dressed In oil or tanned , 
and much esteemed for Its softness, pliancy, 
and the quality of bearing snap without 
Injury A great part of the leather which 
bears this name is counterfeit, being made 
of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or 
even of sheep. 

SHAM'ROCK (scam rag : Irish), the Irish 
name for a trifoliate plant, which some 
think is the trefoil, and others the wood' 
sorrel. According to legendary tradition, 
when 8t Patrick landed near Wicklow, to 
convert the Irish, in 4.*13, the Pagan inhabit- 
ants were about to stone him , but having 
obtained a hearing, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain to them the Trinity in Unity ; but 
they could not understand him, till, pluck* 
ling a shamrock leaf from the ground, ho 
j said, ‘ Is It not as possible for the Father, 
Son, and Only Ghost, as for these leaves, to 
grow upon a single stalk V Upon which 
(says the legend/ the Irish were Immedi- 
ately convinced 

All AUK, the name given to a tribe of 
1 voracious fishes which abound In ull seas, 

, several species having been taken on our 
coaBts. They form the hectlon Squahdmot the 
order Plagtostomi, fishes with cartilaginous 
skeletons Some of the species are small, 
others grow to a great elre, and do not 
heBitate to attack man himself in the water 
Such is the strength of the Jhwh and the 
sharpness of the teeth that the body of a 
man has been cut In two bj a single b te 
The most singular form is the Hammer* 
In sided shark, which has a head like a ham* 
im r, with an eye at each end of the cross- 
piece 

BHARPTNG, In Archroologv, a customary 
present of corn made about Christmas, by 
farmers In some parts of England, to the 
smiths; for sharpening their iron instru- 
mt nts of husbandry 

S II AST'S R, among the Hindoos, a sacred 
hook containing the dogmas of the religion 
of the Bramlns, and the ceremonies of their 
worship. It consists of three parts ; the 
first containing the moral law of the II in- 
doos; the second the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion ; the third the distrtbut Ion 
of the people into tribes or classes, with 
the duties pertaining to each [See 8 a«- 
tba.] 

SH AWL, (chAle : Fr),h garment used ns 
a loose covering for the neck and shoulders 
Shawls are made of various materials, ns 
fine wool. Bilk, or wool and Bilk mixed, and 
of various sizes. Thoy were originally 
manufactured til the heart of India, from 
the fine silky wool of the Thibet sheep ; lmt 
the best shawls now come from Cashmere. 
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At Kilghfot, in the district of Roudah. 

twenty days’ journey from CaBhmere, is held 
the great mart for the worsted employed in 
the manufacture of the soft stuffs used as 
shawls. There are two qualities of worsted; 
that which is most readily dyed is white ; 
the other species is of a light ash colour, 
which cannot, without some dlfflculty.be 
rendered sufficiently white, and is more 
frequently used of the natural colour. One 
goat rarely furnli-hcs more than two or 
throo pounds of worsted per j ear. When 
the shearing is finished, the two qualifies 
are carefully separated; after which they 
undergo repeated washings In rice water. 
Great Importance is attached to the opera- 
tion of washing; and the Cashmerians attri- 
bute much of the delicacy of their unrivalled 
productions to the fine qualities of the 
waters of their valley The form, size, and 
border of the shawls vary according to the 
different markets for which Uto manufac- 
turer designs them 

SHAWM, in Antiquity, an instrument 
used In. the sacred music of the Hebrews 

8HEATHTNG (tchawmc : Tcut.), In Naval 
Architecture, sheets of copper nailed all 
over the outside of a ship's bottom, to pro- 
tect the planks from the pernicious effects 
of worms. 

SHEAVE, in Mechanics, a solid wheel 
having a groove In its clrcumfeieiice, fixed 
in a channel, arul movable about an axis 
It is the wheel in which the rope works m 
a block, and is made either of wood or j 

inotal Sheave-hole, a channel cut In a 

mast, yard, or timber, in which to fix a 
sheave (.See Block.] 

SHEEP, a well-known animal, of which 
there are many varieties They belong to 
the genus Ovis of zoologists, a member of 
the tribe of It ovnUr In our island the 
hieedlng of sheep has received much atten- 
tion, and Mio various breeds are well distin- 
guished from one another. The points 
which are most looked to are the qualitj 1 
of tho flesh for food, and the quality and 1 
abundance of the wool. Every part of the | 
animal Is of use. ‘The dressed skin,’ says | 
Pennant ‘ forms different parts of our ap- 
parel, and la used for covers of hooks. Tho ! 
cut i ails, properly prepared and twisted, | 
serve for strings for various musical lustra* I 
ments. Tho bones, calcined (like other bones ; 
in general), form materials for tests foi the 
refiner The milk Is thicker than that of 
cows, and consequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheese ; and in some 
places is so rich, that it will not produce 
the cheeso without a mixture of water to 
make It part from the whey. The dung 1 b 
a remarkably rich manure. To conclude; 
whether we consider the advantages that 
result from thlB animal to Individuals In 
particular, or to these kingdoms In general, 
we may, with Columella, consider this. In 
one sense, as the first of the domestic quad- 
rupeds.* 

SHEIK (Aral ) ), an elder or chief of the 
Arabic tribes or hordes. The Sheiks are 
very proud of their long line of noble ances- 
tors ; and some of them take the title of 
Emir. The Mohammedans also call the 
heads of their monasteries sheiks, and the 
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Mufti of Constantinople is called sheik ulis- residue, whilo the former are entirely dh* 1 
lam, or chief of the true believers. sol\ed. The variety in the figure, colours, 

BHE'KEL (Heb ), a Jewish silver coin, nnd other characters of sea shells, is almost 
worth about 2«. 7d The Shekel of the Saw cl iu- Infinite. The most beautiful come from the 
«> »/ was used in calculating the offerings of East Indies and the Red Sea. The sun, by 
the temple, and the sums connected with the great heat that It gives to the countries 
religion; the royal, or profane shekel, in near the line, heightens the colours of the 
secular matters ; their relative values are shells produced there, and gives them a 
not known. lustre and brilliancy which is wanting in ; 

SHKL'DRAKE, the Tadoma vnlpanser those of colder climates. [Roe Concho- j 
of ornithologists, one of the most ornamen- loot, Orolocy, &c ] 

tal of our wild ducks. SHE I/TIE, the appellation given to a’ 

SHELL (seyll . Sax ), in Gunnery, a hollow small hut strong horse in Scotland, so called ( 
cast iron ball to throw out of mortars, etc , from Shetland, where it is bred. i 

having a vent through which the powder is SHEPHERD KINDR • in Egyptian History 1 
put that is to burst it ; when it is filled, the these were kings styled Ilyksns, who ol>- 
fusee for setting Ore to the powder Is dn ven talned possession of Egypt during the flf- 
flnnly into the hole. The fusee is a wooden teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dynas- 
tube fllled with a composition consisting ties, driving the rightful sovereigns Into 
of sulphur, saltpetre, and mealed powder ; Ethiopia They came from the side of 
and of such a length as to explode about J Syria about 2100 BO, and were not expelled 
the time that the shell reaches the ground. | until after they had reigned fd ] years. It 

In ships, the shell of abode signifies the > Is said that they then founded Jerusalem 

outer frame or case, In which the sheayeor i According to tradition, they had red hair 

wheol Is contained To shell, in the Ve- 1 and blue eyes There is much mjstery 

torinary art, Is said of an aged horse 1 about them, and various conjectures have 
that has the teeth completely bare ana un-j been put forward, some supposing Diem 
covered 'to have been Rcy thlans, others that they 

SHELLS.the protective envelopes of many . belonged to Borne Semitic nation, and were 
molluBca. Three-fourths of these animals perhaps Jew's. 

have univalve shells, the rest have chiefly j SIIER'HET ( shmbal . Arab ), a drink rom- 
blvalve shells, but some have shells of sev- posed of sugar, lemon juice, nnd water, 
eral pieces Shells are usuallv external, | sometimes with perfumed cakes dlssohed 
but amongst the cephalopoda they are in- in It, with an infusion of a small quantity 
temal when present, and In some genera of . of rose-water Another kind is made w’lth 
other classes they are concealed by amau- [ honey , the juice of raisins, violets, &e. 
fie. They are composed of uirhonate of! RHER'IFF (originally shire reeve, gover- 
lime with a little animal matter The fex- 1 nor of the shire Sax ), an officer in each : 
tore of shells has been expressed by the • county of England, annually nomlmited by 1 
term porcellanous, which refers to the the erow'n He Is Invented with a judicial 
dull lustre some exhibit when broken, ' and ministerial power, and takes pret edonco j 
nacreous or pearlv, fibrous, bornv, and ! of every nobleman In the county, during 
glassy The pot till lr play of light upon 1 the time of his office His judicial autho- 
pearly shells arises from a uiinute undulat- ' ritv consists in hearing and determining 
Jng membrane which alternates with layers causes in his county court (the Judicial 
of carbonate of lime In their structure In business of wlm h, howe\cr, has been, for i 
many shells there Is n nacreous layer next [ the most part, ti tnsfeired to the County i 
the animal, and this furnishes the mother , Courts), In superintending the election of ' 
of pearl of commerce. The cellular structure j knights for the shire, coroners, &r. He : 
of shells can only he made out In thin sec- . keeps tliopewe of the county , being by the j 
thins with the aid of the micros ope On 1 common law the principal consent! tor of I 
the outside of a shell there is amembrmons the pence there , for w hieh reason he is to 
coat called epidermis, or penostracnni, which assist the justices, nnd raise the posse 
is sometimes thin, sometimes thick, and comitatus when ot cnslon requires. As a 
extended into hairs. It is that part of the minister, he is hound to execute all pro- 
animal called the mantle, which Is concerned cesses Issuing fiom the king’s courts of i 
informing of the shell, which Is beii'g <on- justice In the commencement of civil 
tlnually added to as the animnl grows causes he Is to sene the writ, to arrest, 
Lines of growth may usually be perceived and to take Inll , when Die ran sc conies to 
upon shells, and In some univalves the trial he must snnmioicand return Die jury , 
revolufo mouth of the shell Is not removed, when It is determined he must sec the 
but may be traced along the spire In the Judgment of the court carried Into excru- 
shape of ridges called varices The forms thin In criminal m it tors, he also amsts 
of shells vary greatly, and being character- and Imprisons ; he returns the jury ; he hag 
istln of families and genera are studied liy the custody of the accused ; and he executes 
conchologists. Their elegance, combined the judgment of Die court It is also his 
with beauty of colouring, has caused them duty to preserve the rights of the crown ; 
to be Bought for in all ages The hardening to seize all lands devolved thereto by nt- 
prlnclple of shell is generally carbonate of tainder or escheat; to levy fines and for- 
lime, almost pure; the animal principle. In fcltures; to seize and keep all waives, 
porcellanous shells, a small quantity of sol- wreck s.estra vs, &c , If they fall Immediately 
able gelatine ; in mother of pearl shells, to the crown ; nnd to collect the regal 
albumen. Hence the latter, when steeped rents. If so commanded by process from the 
In diluto muriatic acid, leave a cartilaginous exchequer. To execute these various duties. 
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the sheriff has under him many Inferior 
' officers ; an under-Bherlff, who Is always an 
I attorney-at-law ; bailiffs and gaolers ; and 
the under-sheriff, in reality, transacts nearly 
the whole business here described. The 
duties performed by the sheriff himself are 
now merely of an honorary character , but 
he is responsible for the acts of those under 
him. 

KHEirRY, a Spanish wine, made in the 
neighbourhood of Xercs do la Fronfcra, 
in the province of Andalusia, near Uadi? 
Red and white grapes are used indiscrimi- 
nately In its manufacture ; that which we 
call dry sherry is the most esteemed Sherry 
contains from 20 to 23 per cent, of alcohol ; 
it is a wfne much imitated and adulterated. 

SHEW'-BllISAD, In the Jewish rites, the 
loaves of unleavened bread which the priest 
placed on the golden table In the sanctuary . 
These loaves were twelve in number, re- 
presenting the twelve tribes of Tsrael ; and 
were to be eaten by the priest only. 

HHIB'BOLETH (a flood: Heb ), a word 
which was mado the criterion by which to 
distinguish the Ephraim! tea from theGUcad- 
Hes, after the defeat of the former by Jepli- 
thah The Ephraiinltes pronounced the w ord 
I sibbolcth. See Judges xii Hence, when 
I some characteristic or peculiarity of a party 
is observed, It Is common to speak of it as 
the shibboleth or watch-word of that, party. 

SHIELDS, a broad piece of defensive 
nrmour, formerly borne on the left arm, as 
a defence against arrows, darts, lances, and 
other weapons The shields of the ancients 
were of different shapes and sizes, and gp- 
, nerally made of leather, or wood covered 
with leather The surface, or as it is oalled 
| in Heraldry, the field, of the shield, or es- 
cutcheon, appears to have been in all ages 
decorated with Ilgures emblematical or his- 
torical, serving to express the sentiments, 
ret ord the honours, or at least distinguish 
the person of the warrior 

SHIL'LING.an English sliver coin, equal 
In value to twelve pence The word is sup- 
posed, by some, to he derived from the Latin 
*<rdictt8,whicb signifies aquarter of an ounce 
or the 48th part of a Roman pound I n sup- 
port of this etymology. It Is alleged that the 
Saxon shilling was also the 48th pail of the 
I Saxon pound At the time of the conquest, 
the shilling waH worth fourpenee Aftci- 
wards the French aolulus of twelvepence, 
which was in uso among the Romans, was 
tailed by the name of shilling , ami the 
Sixmi shilling of fourpenee took the Nor- 
man name of groat or great coin , because it 
was the largest English coin tilth known. 
It is supposed to have obtained Its present 
relative value in the reign of Edward I, 
Man) other countries have a coin of tills 
name , the Hamburgh shilling is worth id. 
English. 

KlliN'GLE ( schindel • TeuU), in Architec- 
ture, a thin hoard used for covering sheds 

and other buildings Shingle, pebbles 

rounded by the sea on the beach. 

SfllN'GLES (a corruption of cringle, a 
belt : Ft ), in Medicine, an eruptive disease, 
whli h spreads round the body like a girdle. 
It is a troublesome, but not a contagious 
Df dangerous disease ; and probably arises 


from indigestion or suppressed perBpira- j 

tlOIl. 

SHIP, a general name for all large ves , 
sels which nre built upon a peculiar prin 
cl pie, and adapted for the purposes of navi- 
gat Ion; more partienlirly those equipped 
with three masts and a bowsprit, the masts 
being composed of a lower mast, top-mast, 
and top-gallant mast, earli of which is pro- j 
vided with yards, Balls, &e. They have j 
gradually increased in hulk from the open | 
galleys of the ancients of fifty or sixty tons > 
to a ship of 5000 tons, and, as in the Great , 
Eastern, to one of 20,000 tons The ballast ; 
Is placed on the bottom ; It con-istsof Iron 
pigs or stones, and is Intended to steady i 
tiie vessel when she is without cargo 
Pieces of wood, called dunnage, rest on the 
ballast, and sustain the lion tanks on the 
cihks containing the fresh water. The 1 
hold, In large ships, is divided Into the fore, ( 
main, and after. The gunnel’s, boatswain’s, i 
and carpenter’s store rooms, are In the | 
forehold of a man-of-war, also, a powder , 
magazine when there are two, water, > 
wood for firing, coals, &c , water, stores, ] 
chain cables, &r„ are stowed In the main 
hold ; provisions in the after hold, in which ! 
aNo is the spirit room and a powder maga- < 
zine In the shallow’ part behind Is the 
biscuit room. The sail room 1b over the 
fore hold; the liemp cables are kept over ; 
the main hold ; and also immediately over , 
the holds are the fore and after cockjnts : the 
whole of tills de'‘k being called in large 
ships, the orlop deck. The men mess and 1 
sleep on the haver deck, which is imme- 
diately above the orlop deck , in large ships, 
this is the lower gun deck The largest ships 
curry three tiers of heavy cannon ; the 
lowest being on the middle deck, the next 
on the main dirk . The upper deck consists 
of {Ue forecastle and the quarter deck, both 1 
furnished with guns The deck o\er this, 
teaching from the after extremity to a i 
little before the nilzen mast, Is called the 
poop ; on the aftorpartof these dorks, from 
the mlren miiBt, are the cabins of the ad- | 
nilral, captain, and officers; that of the 
officers being railed, in ships of the line, 
the ward room ; and in fiigates, the gun 
loom The length of a ship of the largest 
class Is about 200 feet at tho water line, 1 
her extreme breadth, 54 feet , her draught 
of watei, about 26 feet , tbo height of her 
truck above water, 210 feet, her whole 
weight wdth crew, provisions, &c, 4600 
tons, of which the hull weighs about one- 
half. But theso dimensions are greatly 
exceeded by those of the Great Eastern. 
[See Navigation.] The great power of 
rifled cannon, and the Improvement of ar- 
tillery, has introduced a new class of ves- 
sels, of great strength, luviug all, or nearly 
all, their exposed surface covered with 
plates of the very best iron 4 i inches in 
thiikness, and supported Interiorly by a 
great mass of the strongest wood. Ship- 

ping, whatever relates to ships, including 
every Bort of vessel employed upon the 
water, together with the laws, customs, 
ami regulations connected therewith, &c. 

SHIP'-BUILDING, the practical branch 
of naval architecture, or the art of con- 
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strutting Teasels for navigation, particu- 
larly ships and other vessels of a large kind, 
bearing masts ; in distinction from boat- 
building. To give an idea of the enornjous 
quantity of timber necessary to construct a 
ship of war, we may observe that 2,000 tons, 
or 8,000 loads, are computed to lie required 
for a seventy-four. Now, reckoning fifty 
oaks to the aero, of 100 years’ standing, and 
the quantity in each tree at a load and a 
half, it would require forty acres of oak- 
forest to build one seventy-four; and the 
quantity increases to an immense extent 
for the largest class of line-of-battle Bhips 
A first-rate man-of-war requires about 
60,000 cubic feet of timber, nnd uses 180,000 
pound*' of rough hemp, in the cordage and 
sail* The average duration of these vast 
machines, when employed, is computed to 
be fourteen years Ship-building made but 
very slow progress until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application of astro- 
nomy to nautical purposes at once set the 
mariner free from the land Thenceforward 
he was thrown upon the wide ocean, was 
brought into contact with unknown perilB, 
to obviate which ho was led to untried ex- 
periments. The art of navigation has since 
strode forward with giant, steps. To the 
Italians, Catalans, and Portuguese, belong 
most of the advanced In the earlier days of 
its revival; the Spaniards followed up the 
discovery of the new world with a rapid 
Improvement In the form and size of their 
I ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons In modern 
times, to the British, French, and Ame- 
ricans, belong the credit of the progress 
which has been made In this Important 
branch of art. 

SHIP'-MONEY, In English history, an 
ancient Impost upon the ports, towns, cities, 
boroughs, and counties of the realm, for 
providing ships for the king’s service. This 
demand was revived by Charles I. in the 
year 1634; and, being laid by the king’s 
writ under the great seal, without the con- 
sent of parliament, was held to be contrary 
to the laws and statutes of the realm, and 

subsequently abolished. It w as one of t lie 

chief causes which led to the great rebel- 
lion 

SHIPS PAPERS, certain papers or do- 
cuments, descriptive of the ship, its owners, 
the nature of the cargo, &c They consist 
— 1st, of the certificate of registry, licence, 
charter-party, bills of lading, bill of health, 
Ac. which are required by the law of Eng- 
land ; and, 2dly, those documents required 
by the law of nations to be on board neutral 
ships, to vindicate their title to that cha- 
racter 

SHIRK (Scpr; from scyram, to divide: 
S ax.). In English Topography, the same 
with County. Alfred is said to have made 
divisions which he called Satrapias ; and 
which took the name of Counties, after 
Earls, Comites, or Counts were set over 
them. He also subdivided the Satraptas 
Into centurlas or hundreds; and these Into 
Decennas, or tenths of hundreds, now called 
Tubings. 

BHT'RH-MOTE, the ancient name In Eng- 
*ind for the county court. 


SIIIT'TIM-WOOD, in Scripture, a kind 
of precious wood of which the tables, altars, 
and boards of the tabernacle were made. 
It is said to be hard, smooth, and very 
beautiful 

SHIV'ER, in Mineralogy, a species of 
blue slate, schist, or shale. 

SHI'VER-SPAR, in Mineralogy, a car- 
bonate of lime; so named from its slaty 
structure; it is sometimes called slate- 
spar 

SHOAD-RTONE, InMIneralogytheOornish 
term for a small smooth stone, of a dark 
liver colour with a shade of purple Shoad- 
stones are found in loose masses at the en- 
trance of mines, sometimes running in a 
direct line from the surface to a vein of ore. 
They usually contain mundle, or marcasitic 
matter, and a portion of the oro of the 
mine 

hHOAL ( seeole • Sax.), a shallow piece of 
water, or a Bhallow part of the sea near tlie 
coast, which often proves dangerous to 
navigation Also, an immense multitude 
of fish, called school »>> the fishermen. 

BHOK (sceo: Sax.), a covering for the 
foot, usually made of leather, the material 
for the sole being thick and hard, and that 
for the upper part soft The finest sort of 
shoes Is made in London ; but the manu- 
facture is carried on upon the largest scalo 
in Northamptonshire and Staffordshire. In 
former times the people had an extravagant 
way of adorning their feet; they wore the 
beaks or points of tlielr shoes so long that 
they encumbered them in walking, and 
were forced to tie them up to their knees ; 
the fine gentlemen fastening theirs with 
chains of silver, or silver gilt, and others 
with laces This ridiculous custom was in 
vogue from the year 1382, hut was prohibit- 
ed, under a penalty of 20 s , and the pain of 

cursing by the clergy, in 1467. The shoes 

of the Romans, like those of the Jews nnd 
(iroeks, covered half of the leg, were open 
before, and tied with thongs called corrtgup 
Black shoes were worn by the citizens of 
ordinary rank, and white ones by the wo- 
men Red shoes were sometimes worn by 
the ladles, and purple by the coxcombs of 
tho other sex Red shoes were put on by 
the chief magistrates of Rome on days of 
ceremony and triumphs The shoes of sena- 
tors, patricians, and their children, had a 
crescent upon them which served for a 
buckle; these were called calcei lunati. 
Slaves wore no shoes; hence they were 

called cretati from their dusty feet. Tho 

shoe of an anchor is a small block of wood, 
convex on the back, with a hole to receive 
the point of the anchor fluke. It is used 
to prevent the anchor from tearing the 
planks of the ship's bow, when raised or 
lowered 

8HOOTING 8TARB. TSee Fali.ino Btak ] 

SHORE, the coast or land adjacent to 
the sea or some large river; the sea-sliore 
has been divided by some writers into three 
portions, the first of which is that tract of 
land which the sea just reaches in storms 
and high tides, but which it never covers ; 
the second part of the shore Is that which 
is covered In high tides, but Is dry at other 
times ; and the third is the descent from 
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this Shobh, in Architecture, a piece of 

timber, placed to prop up a wall, &c. 

SHORL, in Mineralogy, a substance 
usually of a black colour, found In masses 
of an indeterminate form, or in prisms of 
three or nine sides The surface of the 
crystals is longitudinally streaked. The 
amorphous sort presents thin, straight, dis- 
tinct columnar concretions, sometimes pa- 
rallel, at other times diverging or stelliform. 
The mineralogists of the last century com- 
prehended a great variety of substances 
under the name of ahorl, which later ob- 
servations have separated into several spe- 
cies, and which are now known as artino- 
I Me, augite, leucite, Ac. 

SHOK'LITE, a mineral of a yellowish 
green colour, found in irregular oblong 
masses or columns. Inserted in a mixture of 
quarts and mica or granite. 

SHOT, a general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and firearms of all 
kinds. Shot used in war Is of various kinds ; 
as — 1, round-shot or balls, those for cannon 
made at iron, those for muskets and pistols 
of lead ; 2, doublet-headed shot or bar shot, 
consisting of a bar with a round head at 
each end ; 3, chain-shot, being two balls 
fastened together by a chain ; 4, grape-shot, 
consisting of a number of balls bound to- 
gether with a cord In canvas on an iron bot- 
tom ; ii, case shot or canister shot, by which 
is meant a great number of small bullets 
enclosed in a cj lindrical tin box ; 6, lan- 
grel or langrage, which consists of pieces 
of Iron of any kind. Musket balls are call- 
ed small shot; and those small globular 
masses of lead used by sportsmen in killing 
birds and other small game are known by 
the name of shot, of different numbers ac- 
cording to their size In the manufactur- 
ing of Lids, the liquid metal is allowed to 
fall liko rain from a great elevation into 
water, and the cohesive principle gives ro 
tundlty to the drops. In their descent 
they become truly giobular.and before they 
i* acb the end of their fall are hardened by 
cooling. The truly spherical are separated 
from those which are imperfect, by causing 
i" of them to roll down an Inclined plane 
w non those which are imperfect run off at 
l he sides. The dlffeient sizes are separated 
by passing them through holes of various 

dimensions. Shot ok a Caulk, thcsplic- 

ing of two cables together, or the two 
caides thus united ; thus, it la said, a ship 
will ride easier in deep water with one 
shot oj cable thus lengthened than with 
three short cables 

SHOT-RACKS, in a ship, wooden frames 
bolted to the crampings and head ledges 
round the hatchways on the decks, to con- 
tain the different shot. Shot-lock kb, a 

long piece of wood, pierced with lodes like 
cups. In which shot are placed 

BHRAP'NELSHKLl.R, In (tannery, shells 
Ailed with musket halls which, when the 
shell explodes, aro projected about 150 
yards farther. They are fired from guns, 
mortars, Ac. 

SHREW, the Sorex araneus of Zoology, 
a small harmless animal resembling the 
mole in Its long taper cartilaginous snout, 
and minute eyes, and In other parts the 
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common mouse , it burrows in the ground, 
and feeds on corn, insects, <fcc. 

SHRIKE, the Butcher bird, or Lanins , 

Which see 

SHROUDS, a range of large ropes ex- 
tending from the head of a mast to the 
rlghtand loft Bides of a ship, to support Die 
mast. There are mafn shrouds, fore shrouds, 
mxzen shrouds, bowsprit shrouds, Ac. 

SHROVE-TU'KSDAY (preterite at shnve , 
to confess), the Tuesday after Qulnqua- 
gosima Sunday, or the day Immediately pre- 
ceding the first of Lent; being so called 
from having been employed by the people 
in confessing their sins to the priest, and 
thereby, as waB supposed, qualifying them- 
selves for a more religious observance of 
the approaching fast. 

SIIRUB, a small woody plant between a 
herb and a tree. 

SH UT'TLK, an instrument used bv weav- 
ers for shooting the thread of the woof 
from one Hide of the cloth to the other, 
between the threads of the warp. In weav- 
ing 

SI A L'AGOG UE ( nalon , sal I va ; and ag&gos, 
a leading : Or.), a medicine that promotes 
the salivary discharge. 

SIB'ERITK, In Mineralogy, red tourma- 
lin; the finest specimens of which have been 
found in Siberia. 

BTB'YLS (sibyllo: Lot.), in Antiquity, cer- 
tain women who pretended to be endowed 
with a prophetic spirit They resided in 
cariouH pans of Persia, Greece, and Italy, 
and were consulted on all important occa- 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, 
and, as It 1 b pretended, wrote certain pro- 
phecies on leaves in verse, which are called 
Sibylline verses ; hut these Sibylline oracles 
seem to have been composed to answer 
political purposes. The number of Sibj/ls, 
according to Varro, w'as ten. The most 
celebrated were the 81 bj l of Cuma, said to 
have been consulted by jEneas ; and the 
Sibyl who offered her books to Tarquin the 
proud. The Romans kept these books with 
.nflnite rare ; and had recourse to thorn, on 
great occasions, with the utmost credulity. 

SI DERATION ( ndcratio ; from sidas, a 
constellation • Lat ), the blasting of trees 
with great heat and drought It was suj>- 
posed to ho produced by the malign lnfiu- 

irc of the Btars. 

SIDE'UEAL (sulereus, pertaining to the 
stars: Lat.), in Astiounmy, pertaining to 
the stars. A sulci eal day is the time in 
which any star appears to revolve from the 
meridian to the meridian again, which is 
23 hours 58 minutes 4 09 seconds. The si- 
dereal year is the time in which the earth 
perforins a complete revolution, relatively 
to the fixed stars, in ltB orbit; which is 
365 2503612 mean solar days, or 365 ds 6 hrs. 
‘) min. 9 6 sec. It is 20 min. 19 9 sec. longer 
than the Tropical year. 

SIDE'RITEi ( sidcrUes of iron: Gr in 
Mineralogy, sparry iron ore , a native car^ 
bonate of Iron. 

8IDEROCAI/CITH c sidoros , iron: Gr.; 
and calx, limestone: Lat.), in Mineralogy, 
brown spar. 

SIDERQU'RAPHY ( sideros , Iron ; and 
grapho, 1 write : Qr,) t the art or practice o! 
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engraving on steel, by nflfrins of which 
Impressions may be transferred from a steel 
plate to a steel cylinder, in a rolling-press 
constructed on a peculiar principle. Hence 
the term eiderographic art, applied to steel 
plate engraving 

SIDK'ROSCOPE (titdiros, iron ; and eko 
peo, I examine: Or.), an instrument of 
French invention,fordetectlngsmall Quan- 
tities of iron in any substance, mineral, 
animal, or vegetable. Its construi tion is 
founded on the supposition that the small 
quantity of magnetism they manifest Is 
due to the presence of Iron. 

SIEGE (AY.), in the art of War, the en- 
campment of an army, before a fortified 
place, with & design to take it. A siege 
differs from a blockade, for in a siege the 
investing army approaches the fortified 
place, to attack and reduce It by force ; but 
In a blockade the army secures all the 
avenues to the place, to intercept all sup- 
plies, and waits till famine reduces the 
besieged to surrender The operations 
of a siege may he thus sketched. The en- 
gineers of the besieging party examine 
as well as they are able the different parts 
of the fortification to he attacked , they 
then make a plan of the work and the 
ground around It. The army, meanwhile, 
Is employed in forming an encampment out 
of the range of the guns of the place, and 
in cutting timber and brushwood for the 
construction of the materials required for 
the siege, such as gun platforms, wood for 
lining galleries, &c , and especially Ga- 
bions, Kai* RObliEHB and Farci > kb Bags 
are filled with earth, to the number of mans 
thousands. All being now ready, and the 
point of attack having been selected, a work- 
ing party of men, each carrs lug a fascine, 
pickaxe, and shovel, and protected by an 
armed force, begin to dig with all speed 
a trench parallel to the fortification. Inis 
will probably have a length of 2000 sards, 
as planned by the engineers With the 
earth taken out of the treuch a hank is 
raised on the side next the enemy Tills is 
the first parallel, and it hs intended as a road 
along which men, guns, and munitions 
shall travel without being exposed to the 
lire, and out of the vfew of the t nemy. Bat- 
teries are then erected on the sulo next the 
fortification The besiegers will by tl 
time have berome aware* what front of 
their work will be attacked. They there- 
fore strengthen their defences, place a dou- 
ble line of palisades In the covered wiy 
[See Fortification], erect traverses to 
lessen the effect of the enfilade and rico- 
chet fire of the besiegers, open fresh em- 
brasures on the ramparts, drive mine gal 
lerles under the glacis, and so on. The 
attacking fire Is of four kinds , direct, to 
batter down the walls of the place ; enfilad- 
ing, to rake along a line; ricochet, to send 
balls bounding down the faces of the ram- 
parts, and damage the artillery ; and verti- 
cal, from mortars, to destroy magazines, 
barracks, &c. within the enclosure. The 
firing having continued for some days, ano- 
ther trench Is dug out of the first parallel 
towards the place, pursuing a zigzag direc- 
tion, with the view of preventing the enemy 


obtaining any raking fire along the road 
thus formed. At a proper distance a second 
parallel is constructed, connected with the 
first by the zigzag road. Hew batteries are 
formed, from which a fresh fire is poured 
into and against the place. Another zigzag 
road Is then made approaching still nearer 
to the fortification, and fresh lodgments, 
called domi-parallels, are effected at a dis- 
tance of only 160 yards from the work to he 
reduced. In order to keep down the fire of 
riflemen, and to hinder Die prosecution of 
repairs to the defences, stone mortars are 
placed in the wings of the deml-panillels, 
and these keep up a ceaseless discharge of 
bnllB, grenades, Arc , upon the front, nnd 
this is replied toby snrill mortars, called 
royals and cohorns Sipping is now rin- 
ged to advance the approaches. The 
first workman, protected bj a sap roller 
. ished In front, places a gabion between 
himself and the fortress. This he fills 
with eartli from tho trench ns rapidly as 
he can. Ills comrades mi reuse the size of 
the trench, and thus, when sandbags have 
n placed In the hollows between the 
gabions, a Bafc cover Is obtained A third 
jam Mel Is in time fmiiicd afth« foot of the 
glacis, and the besiegers endeavour to gain 
he covered way of the fortress, cither M 
he slower process of sap and mine or bj 
is«.nilt. If this should be won by the he- 
el egers, breaching batteries are coil'd rut 1 1 d 
uid a bole made iti the wall, the rubbish of 
which lalls into the ditch and makes a 
slope for the assent of the assaulting party. 
The troops for this duty uu* brought up bj 
a subterranean gallon leading from the 
trendies Into the ditch Should the garri- 
perplst in defending the pi, ire, then 
ling Is resorted to, whilst a sjstem of 
intermining Is adopted by the enemy 
Supposing the besiegers to work their way 
onwards, globes of compression and sur- 
eharged mines arc employed to blow up the 

enemy's works To hairk thf hiiscib. Is 

to abandon the attack, and the wot kg 
thrown up against a place, 

SIEU'ltA.a term used fora hill, or chain 
of lulls ; particularly in Spain, the west 
coast of Africa, and the coasts of Chill and 
Peru 

SIGILLA'JIIA ( Lai ; from sigilla,a little 
Image : Lat.), fossil plants, found in the coal 
formations. 

SIGN (signnm • Lat.), In a genpral sense, 
a visible token or representation of auj 
thing. Also, anj motion, appenranrr, or 
event which Indicates the existence or ap- 
proach of something else. Sign, In As- 

tronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic. 
On account of the precession of theequl- 
noxcB, the positions of the constellations 
in the heavens no longer correspond with 
the divisions of the ecliptic of the same 
name, but are now considerably In advance 
of them. [See Zodiac J 

SIG'NA (Lat ), In Antiquity, RtandardB or 
ensigns among the ancients ; those of the 
Romans usually bore the figure of an eagle, 
but those of the Greeks the figures of 
various animals. 

SJG'NALS LFr.), certain signs agreed upon 
between parties at. a distance ; for the pur* 
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pose of conveying Instantaneous Informa- 
tion, orders, &c. Siguals are particularly 
useful in the navigation of fleets, and in 
naval engagements They are made by the 
admiral or commander-in-chief of a squad- 
ron. cithei in the day, or »»y night, whether 
fot Killing, lighting, or the better security 
of the mer< limit ships under their convoy 
They aie \eiy numerous and important, 
being all appointed and determined by Ha- 
loids of the admiralty, and eommunuated 
, in the lnstrut turns sent to the commander 
j of over v ship of the fleet, or squadron be- 
fore their pul ting to sea Day-mgnals are 

usually made by the sails, by flags ami 
pendants, or guns, night signals t by Ian- 
, tei ns disposed in ceilain figures, rockets, 
i 01 the flung of guns, fog tignalx, by guns, 

I drums, bells, &< Theie .no signals of evoiu- 
l turn addi»*hsecl to a whole fleet, to a division, 

' or to a squad ion , signals of movements to 
| particular ships, and signals of w-rvlei, 

( general or pat tu ular The signals used in 
j the aimv aie usually mam by beat of drum, 

<> i the vniml of the hugie fiifiVAhs, on 

I Railway-, the means used to gf\e notueof 
1 the dangerous pio\imity of one train to 
! anolhti Hy day tiny are generally a motli- 
I fled foi m of Mu old telegraph with move- 
I able anus, by night, coloured lamps, explo- 
: sive halls pi iced on the line, &c Hut no 
pel it ttly satisfactory system lias jet been 
dr\ isecl 

j ftlti'N A.TTU H Fr , fiom ttgtio, I iii.uk 

wit 1 1 a seal . Lai i, the name of a person 

wiitteu or suiistiibed bv limiself In 

Mt:-u\ t lu flats and sliaips, placed after 
the i let, ai Mm beginning of the staff , they 
affei t all the notes of the same lei lei, in 
the movement —-In Printing, a letter put 
1 at the bottom of the first page at least, lu 
, mil shirt, as a daemon to the hinder, in 
• folding, gatheiing, and (olbiling tin m 
| Ml.N MANTAL, hi English polity, the 
| ro\ il signaruu* In a genet al sense, it is 
tin- signatuie of any one’s name in las ovvu 
I han 1 wilting 

hl'LKX. ui SlI/It’A (siler, a flint* Lan t 
i sui -tances in uat me It is a constituent 
in most roi ks and stones, and common 
qu.au, flint and agate, consist almost eu- 
J taelvoflt Jt may he obtained in a sepa- 
rat« fo»m by heating pure and colourless 
I lock crystal to redness, and quenching It 
in watir, it Is tin it opaque and friable, and 
red ued to powder is neatly pure slliei 
li consists of one atom of -tlicou or siii- 
iiuin, and probably Mace atoms of oxygen ; 
It tonus salts with bast s, and lienee Is often 
called silicic iu ul It is found In either the 
soluble oi insoluble form its spcdtle 
grivity is about 26; it am only ho fused 
by the oxy hydrogen blowpipe If fused 
j with tlaee parts cat bou.it e of potash it 
| fonusa soluble glass, tin- solution obtained 
1 from vvnich was formeily called liquor of 
fluitti. rtJee Waticr-(«lab 8 ] But, if the 
pioportioiiB are reversed, that is, if three 
parts sllex and one part < ar Inmate of potash 
are used, the result will be insoluble or 
ordinary glass. 

SIl/RoPliTTE (Fr.), the tepreseiitatlon 
of an objei t. in a black colour, with the 
prominent features generally lightened, and 


the shadows Indicated by being touched 
with gum. 

8II/I0ATER, In Chemistry, compounds 
of siIich, or silicic acid, with certain bases, 
as alumina, lime, magnesia, soda, &c., con- 
stituting the greater number by far of the 
hard mineiais which encrust the globe, 
j RILl'CIPM, or 3II/IOON, in Chen-lstry, 

! t lit undu. (imposed ba-c* of silica. It may 
he obtained by bringing potassium in con- 
tact with pure ailex, healed to whiteness. 

J It 1- dark coloured, without lustre; is pro 
I bably not metallic; and hears a great analogy 
to boron It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, it bums if heated in the air, and 
is converted into silica Sulphur and chlo- 
rine also a< t upon it. Ilydio fluoric acid is 
the only add that will di -solve It 
SIL'iyiTA, or HII/iyUE (t>tliqiut, a pod 
Lot ), in Botany, a long narrow seed vessel, 
shaped like a pod, with a membraneous 
division (.tiled a nplum along Lhe middle. 
When ripe It split- open by two valves from 
the base When the seed vessel is broad 
and hlunt it is t-eimed a silwulu Seed ves- 
sels of this kind ate possessed by ( rueiferous 
plants 

81 1,K, and SILK'- WORM Silk, in Its ori 
giual slate, is an animal fluid hardened by 
the air , being an extremely soft and glossy 
tli lead, spun by the liombyx inort, or silk- 
worn From a small egg, of the size of a 
pin’s head, pioceeds a minute dark-coloured 
woim, the food of which is the mnlbenv 
leaf Aftei casting Its skiu three or four 
times, as its hulk m< r eases, It becomes at 
li ngth a i aterpillHi at >ut, time imlu- in 
lingth, of a widte colour, more or less tim- 
tured with blue orwtth yellow The period 
of its existent e in tin- state being arrived, 
it (eases to eat, ami soon begins to foim 
the silken ball which renders it so famous. 
On the Hist day of its work, it make- the 
web, or loose out ward silk bywhn h Itfastens 
its nest to the brum h, paper, or other suls 
stance that natute or ait puts in its way. 
On the second day It, begum to form its fol- 
lunlu'i or ball, and on the thhd is quite 
lud by its silk At the end of ten days, the 
woik is flulshed, and Mie transformation of 
the insect complete In a state of nature 
1 everything now remains quiet till the pupa 
j becomes a moth Where the insect la bred 
as an article of trade, the ball is taken fiom 
the mulberry tree tu the condition at which 
I it is now dcbtrlln-d to he, and the silk-woim 
having been killed by heat, is unwound. 
If the animal were left to itself, it would 
pieue its way through, and spoil the silk. 
As soon as the wonm- have produced their 
! halls, or cocoons, they become an article of 
I commerce; for in those countries where 
j silk is cultivated, few persons reel off their 
I (oroons, but sell them to others, who make 
i tills operation a separate business The 
j silk, as formed by tlie worm, is so very 
I flue, that If each ball, or cocoon, was reeled 
separately it would be totally unfit for the 
purpose of the manufacturer. In the reeling, 
therefore, the ends of several cocoons are 
joined and reeled together out of warm 
water, which, softening their natural gum, 
makes them stick togetiier so as to form 
one strong thread lhe llrbt tilk known 


I 

I 
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in Europe appears to have been brought 
from China. For, though a trade In silk 
began In a Tory early age. It was not before 
A d. 555 that the arts of rearing the worms 
and working the silk were known to the 
western world. When silk was first Intro- 
duced Into Rome It was so costly that It 
sold for Its weight In gold, and was only 
used by a few ladles of the patrician rank. 
In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius 
a law was passed, that no man Bhould dia- 
guice himself bv the effominate practice of 
wearing silken garments , but Hellogabalus 
broke this law, by wearing a dress com- 
posed wholly of silk The example was 
quickly followed, and from the capital the 
practice soon extended to tho provinces. 
Greece was distinguished not only for the 
rearing of silk-worms, but for the skill and 
success with which the manufacture was 
carried on by the Inhabitants of Thebes, 
Corinth, <fec In time It spread to Italy , 
and In 1480 it was Introduced Into Prance 
For a long time the English were Indebted 
for silk to foreign nations , James I en- 
I leavoured to introduce the breeding of 
the silk-worm into this country, buL failed , 
the climate does not appear to bo suited to 
it Hut In consequence of the persecution 
of the Protestants in Fiance, in the year 
1685, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, nearly 60, ooo of the Inhabitants 
fled from that country and took refuge In 
England ; and many of them being silk 
manufacturers, up may trace to them the 

origin of the silk trade In Spltalflehl« As 

a specimen of individual enterprise In tills 
' branch of manufacture, we must notice Sir 
Thomas Loin bo, who, about the .year 1719, 
erei ted in an Island on the Derwent, near 
Derby, a curious mill for the manufacture 
of silk, tho model of which he had brought 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life This 
machine was deemed so important that, at 
the expiration of Sir Thomas’s patent, par- 
liament voted him 14,000/. for the risk bo 
h.ul lnoui 1 ed, and l he expense attend I tig the 
completion of the machinery It contained 
26,586 wheels ; one water-wheel moved the 
whole, and In a day and night It worked 
118,504,000 yards of organ/ine silk thread 
Sueli, however, have been the extraordinary 
lmpioveineuts In the arts, that this once 
wonderful piece of workmanship has been 
disused for some years ; and more efficient 
machinery erected, which performs twice 
the work. 12,077, ‘kill hs of raw silk were im- 
I ported in 1857; upwards of 33,ooo persons, 

, in above 300 manufactories, were engaged 
| In manufacturing it; the value of the im- 
ported article was 13,143,8.191.; and the 
manufactured article whs exported to the 
| value of 2,889,829/. Silk changes its name 
as its manufacture progresses When 
wound off the cocoons It Is raw mlk, 

| when one of the reeled threads Is twisted 
to give It strength it Is singles; when two 
' or more threads are twisted together.lt is 
tram, and is generally used as the ‘shoot,’ 
or* weft’; when two or more singles are 
twisted together, in a direction contrary 
to their own twist It Is throvrh silk ; the 
J pro Is called organzinmg, the silk thus 
I manufactured gamine, and It serves for 


the ' web * of the beBt Bilk stuffs The silk 
which the silk-worm first forms.by throwing 
the thread In different directions, and alBo 
that from any cause not reeled off, is floss 
(filoselle : Fr.), and is used for carding and 
spinning 

SILK-COTTON TREES; these are East 
Indian trees of noble aspect, which belong 
to the genus Bombax, nat ord. Stereuliaceai 
They are so called from the cottony hairs 
which envelope the seeds It cannot, how- 
ever, be employed In manufactures, on ac- 
count of tlie shortness of the fibre 

ST LK '-THROWER, or SILK'-THROW- 
STER, one who winds, twists, spins, or 
throws silk, to prepare It Tor weaving 

RILL (syl • Sax ), In Architecture, the 
horizontal pieie at the bottom of a framed 

case, such as a door or window Ground 

sills, the timbers on the ground upon which 
me placed the posts ami superstructure of 
a wooden building. 

Sir/LTM A NITE, a grej ish -brown mine- 
ral, occurring In Jong, slender, rhombic 
prisms, found in Conneiticut, and named 
in honour of Professor Stillman It consists 
of silica and alumina, with a trace of ox ids 
of iron 

SIL'LON, In Fortification, a work raised 
in the middle of a ditch, to defend it when 
It Is too wide 

SILTT'RTAN SYSTEM, In Geology, a series 
of formations, belonging to the primal i 
period, so named bv Sir. R Murchison from i 
having been studied by him in part of 
Wales and some contiguous English coun- 
ties, which were once inhabited by tho 81- 
lures, a tribe of ancient Britons It lias 
been divided Into three portions, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower. The Upper Silurian 
consists of* 1 the Ludlow formation, sub 
divided into the Upper Ludlow rocks, the 
Avmestry limestone and the Lower Lud- 
low rm ks , these have a total thickness of 
probably 2800 feet, and they abound with 
marine mollusca, especially Brnchiopoda, 
place id fishes, the oldest plseino remains yet 
discovered, trllobltcH, and other crustaceans 
2 The Wenloek formation, more than 20(H) 
feet thick, divided lrto Wenloek limestone 
and Wenloek shale Tho Middle Silurian 
rocks consist of the Oarndoe formation, 
composed ihlefly of sandstones and shelly 
limestone, having a total thickness of 2000 
feet. The Lower Silurian rocks consist of 
the Llandcilo formation, composed chiefly 
of dark calcareous flags, with slates and 
sandstones, the total thickness amounting 
to no less than 20,000 feet, tlie greater part 
of which has accumulated as mud In a deep 
ocean Tlie Silurian system has underneath 
It tlie Cambhian group, and above it the 
Devonian series. 

BILU'RLILE, a large family of malaeop- 
teryglan fishes, which includes several 
curious forms. Many of the species are fur- 
nished with long filamentary appendages 
on tho head, which servo as feelers Some 
small fishes belonging to this family have 
been expelled from active volcanoes In 
Routh America, at a height of 16,000 or 17,000 
feet above the sea, a fact that has given 
rise to much speculation The 
1 us ilectt ini*, 11 f|-l» In lug In the Nile aud 
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Senegal, and possessing electrical organs, 
Is also a member of this family. If touched 
on the head an electrical discharge Imme 
dlatcly ensues, causing a pain more or less 
severe, accompanied by numbness. Ever 
a fish only seven Inches long will eommu 
nicate a Rhork. 

SIL'VER, a well-known precious metal 
of a brilliant white colour , next to gold 
the most malleable of all metals It Is very 
tenacious, and soft when pure, It affords 
leaves not more than the j of an Inch 

thick ; and wire much liner than a human 
h.ilr. It is rendered harder by the addition 
of a small quantity of copper its spec 
grav Is 10 5, It. is not altered bx air or mois- 
ture, but Is blackened or tarnished by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Melted in open ves- 
sels It absorbs oxygen, which It gives out 
In cooling; a small per conf.ige of coppc- 
pre\ exits this. It melts at about 128( 
Falir. The only pure adds which act o 
silver aro the nitric and sulphuric, thr 
former dissolves It without the aid of heat, 
and any gold which mav have been com 
blued with tho silver remains undisaolved, 
as a black powder. The solutions of the ni- 
trate or sulphate aro decomposed by some 
of the other metals, copper being most 
convenient for the purpose', and the silver 
is throw’ll down in the metallic state. Any 
solution containing a salt of silver 1 h preci- 
pitated, or, If the quantity is small, rei 
dered turhid by chlorine, or a solubl 
chloride, the Insoluble chloride of sllve 
being found, and thrown down Silver in 
found In different, parts of the earth ; but 
It is in the centre of the Andes, m situa- 
tions which, though exposed to the per 
pendleular rays of the Hun, are constantly 
covered with snow, that nature lias most 
abundantly distributed tills metal. The 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru far exceed 
In value the whole of the European and 
Asiatic mines; for we are told by Hum- 
boldt that three of them, in the space of 
three centuries, afforded :ug,023,88.i pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that 
this quantity would form a solid globe of 
silver, 91,206 English feet in diameter. The 
most Important silver mines of Europeat 
present are those of Saxony, Hungary, and 
the Hartz. The annual pioduee of these 
milted Is about 180,00 01. Within tlie last 
quarter of a century there has been a great 
Increase in the produce of sliver from the 
Russian mines. The celebrated mines of 
KOuigsberg, In Norway, once so rich in na- 
tive silver, are now nearly exhausted Silver 
has also been obtained from some of tlio 
lead mines of Great Britain Different 
methods are employed in dlffeient coun- 
tries to extract silver from its ores. In 
Mexico, Teru, &o , the mineral is pounded, 
roasted, washed, then triturated with mer- 
cury in vessels filled with water ; and a mill 
being employed to keep the whole In agi- 
tation, the silver by that means combines 
with the mercury. The alloy thus obtained 
is afterwards washed, to separate any fo- 
reign matters from it, and then strained 
and pressed through leather. This being 
done, heat Is applied to drive off the mer- 
cury from the silver, which Is then melted 
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and cast Into bars or Ingots. Amalgama- 
tion with mercury Is practised also in 
Europe; hut It does not answer when the 
ore contains more than 7 pounds of lead or 
1 pound of copper per cent, as the lead 
would render the amalgamation very Im- 
pure, and the copper would he wasted The 
silver ore Is sometimes operated on by a 
saturated solution of common salt , which 
at a boiling temperature dissolves chloride 
of silver, and deposits It when cooled and 
diluted. 

SIL'VERTNG, the application of silver- 
leaf to the surface of metals, glass, &c , or 
the art of coxering the surfaces of bodies 
xvi tli a thin film of silver. Copper and braB 
are the metals on which the silverer most 
commonly operates. When Bllver-leaf Is to 
be applied, the methods prescribed for gold 
leaf are suitable [RoeGiLi>i»o } 
RIJ/VER-TRElfl, the Leucadendron argen 
team of botanists, nat. ord l*roteace<x, is 
shrub growing at the Cape of Good Hope 
with foliage covered with a dense shor 
pile of white hairs; whence its name. 

SIMI'IDAS (Lat. ; from ximua, fiat-nosed 
In Zoology, a family of quadrutnanous an 
nulls. Including those belonging to the olu 
world The true apes, or those without 
tails, such as the gorilla and chimpanzee, 
the long-armed apes [see Hylobatbh], the 
capped apes of Asia, tho monkeys witli 
long tails and large cheek pouches, and the 
baboons [see Cynockphalus], all belong to 
his famflx. 

RIM 'I EE (sivnlis, resembling : Lat.), in 
Rhetoric, a comiMrfson of two things, 
wlmh, though dlffeient In some respects, 
agiepfn others; bv which comparison the 
character or qualities of a thing are illus- 
trated or presented In an impressive light. 

SIMO'NIANR, in Church History, a sect 
of ancient heretics; so called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician, 
wlio pretended to be the great virtue and 
power of God, sent, from heaven to earth. 
Their system was a compound of the philo- 
sophy of Plato, the mythology of the hca 
thens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed In the transmigration of 
souls, and denied the resurrection of tho 
>ody. They are considered the first licietics 
u the church. 

SIM'ONY (turnout n : Ft), In Law, the 
Uegal buying or selling ecclesiastical pro- 
minent; or tlie corrupt pi osculation of 
my one to a benefice for money or reward 
The word Is derhed from the Simon Magut, 
,hc Chaldaoan, who, according to the Acts 
>f the ApoBtles, wished to buy of them the 
power of working miracles. 

RTMOON'. a hot suffocating wind, that 
•lows occasionally In Africa and Arabia, 
and is generated by tlie extreme heat of the 
part bed deserts and sandy plains. Its ap- 
proach Is indicated by a redness In tho air, 
and Its fatal effects are to bo avoided, only 
by falling on the face and bolding the 
breath. [Ree Samikt.,] 

SIM'PLK CONTRACT, In Law, a term 
applied to a contract which Is neither as- 
sert ained hy matter of record nor contained 
n a deed under seal, 

SIMULATION (sxmulatio ; from sin 1 U 4 
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I assume the appearance of : Lat ), the as- 
sumption of a deceitful appearance or cha- 
racter. It differs from dissimulation , Inas- 
much as It assumes a false character, while 
dissimulation only conceals the true one ; 
hut both are justly designated by the word 
hypocrisy 

SIN'APISM (smapismos ; from s inapt, 
mustard: Gr), In Medicine, a mustard 
poultice , a mixture of mustard ami vinegar 
generally applied to the calves of the legs 
or soles of the feet as a stimulant, and em- 
ployed In low states of fevers and other 
diseases 

SINCIPUT (Lat., perhaps a contraction 
of semicaput, half the head), in Anatomy, 
the forepart of the head, leaching from the 
vertex to the eyes in mammals, and from 
the vertex to the base of the beak In birds 

BINE (sinus, a curved surface: Lat), In 
Ueomel.ry, a right line drawn from one etui 
of an arc perpendicular to tho radius dtawu 
to the other end 

RI'NECUllK (smc-cura, without solicitude • 
Lai.), a church henellcc without cure, or 
care, or guardianship of souls, as where 
there Is a parish without cliureli or inhabi- 
tants. Tae word is applied to any pout that 
brings profit without labour. 

SI'NE DI'E (without a day . Lat.), in Par- 
liamentary language, a phrase applied to 
the adjournment of a debate when no date 

Is named for it to be resumed. In Law, 

a term applied to a defendant when judg- 
ment 1 b given In his favour, and he la suf- 
fered to go trine die, or dismissed the court 

SINGTNtt [See Music, Melody, &c.] 

siN'ISTEIi (left: Lat), usually signifies 
unlucky, although the Romans understood 
It in a different sen^e, a bird or thunder, 
on the left hand, being considered a lucky 

omen In Heraldry, a term denoting the 

left. Bide of the escutcheon Sinister as- 

pect, in Astrology, an appearance of two 
planets happening according to the succes- 
sion of the btgns, as, Saturn In the B.itne 
decree as Aries, 

BINK'INtt FUND Alarmed by the rapid 
pi ogress of the National Debt, many per- 
sons had proposed schemes for its reduc- 
tion, and amongst these was the device of 
a sinking fund, which Dr. Price advocated 
111 a pamphlet published In 1771 In 1786, 
when Mr Pitt was Chancellor of the Ex- 
• lietjuer, an act of parliament was passed to 
e-tabllsli a sinking fund, the plan of which 
uas to set aside a million annually to be 
invested by commissioners In the i ur chase 
of stock The dividend of the fund so ac- 
quired was to go on accumulating for a 
time, with the final object of being applied 
in dim barge of the national debt. This 
scheme was carried out for many years, 
until the commissioners had acquired up- 
wards of 188 millions But the time came 
when it was seen that the sinking fund was 
not only a clumsy hut a costly imposture. 
In those times the debt was increased with 
fearlul rapidity, for the war occasioned ex- 
penses that far exceeded the annual Income. 
If is now clear to us that a sinking fuud on 
such a plau is a mere chimera, unless the 
nation can, in addition to the sums set 
apart lo maintain it, discharge the interest 


of the existing debt and pay their current 
expenses. Unless this can be done a new 
debt may accumulate with twice the ra 
pidity that the old one can he cancelled 
The only fund now applied to the cancelling 
of the national debt is that arising from 
any chance surplus of income over expend! 
ture. 

SIN'NET, or SEN'NIT ( seven knit). In sea- 
men’s l.mguige, rope yarn bound about 
ropes to pi event them from galling Also, a 
fiat plait of rope yarns, more pliable than, 
hut as strong as, a ropo containing the 
same quantity of material 

61 NON OM'NES (if not all: Lat), In 
Law, a writ on association of justices, by 
which. If all iu commission cannot meet at 
the day assigned, it is allowed that two oi 
more of them may proceed to finish the 
business 

SINTER (a scale : Gcr ), In Mineralogy, a 
substance wiilch appears under different 
forms, and is variously designated Gal 
careous smter is a variety of carbonate of 
lime, composed of successive layers, eon 
centric, plane, or undulated. Siliaious sin- 
ter Ih of a dull grayish white colour, and of 
a light, brittle, and fibrous texture These 
two species of sinter are deposited by hot 
mineral waters when they come to the sur 
face of the earth. Opaline silicwus sinter is 
whitish, with brown, black, or blneisb spot s, 
and Its fragments appear to be dendritic 
Pearl sinter, or fionte, has a gray hue, and 
occurs in cylindrical, stalactltic, and glo- 
1ml ir masse a. 

SINroo, or SINBYU, the original na- 
tional religion of Japan, upon which Budd- 
hism lias been grafted. 

SIN'UATE (sinno, 1 curve: Lat), In Bo- 
tany, an epithet to a leaf that has a margin 
that curves in and out. 

SI'NUS (Lat ), in Anatomy, a cavity In a 
bone or other part, wider at the bottom 
than at the entrance The veins of the 

dura mater are so termed In Surgery, a 

long, hollow, narrow track, leading to some 
abscess, m which pus Is collected. 

SITUON, or HY'PHON (tipfiOn: Gr.), In 
Hydraulics, a bent pipe or tube whose ends 
are of an unequal length , used for drawing 
liquor out of a vessel, by causing it to rise 
over the rim. The short etui being lnsei ted 
in the liquor, the air Is exhausted by being 
drawn through the longer one. The pres- 
sure of the atmosphere makes the liquor 
rise to supply ihe vacuum, till It reaches 
the top of the vessel, and It then flows over 
and will continue to run till It Is all ex- 
hausted If the syphon Is tilled with the 
liquid, and the longer extremity closed 
until tlic 1 shorter is placed In the vessel, 
there will he no necessity for exhausting 
the air ; and It may be kept constantly 
ready for action, If tho fluid Is retained In 
it, by a cock placed in its longer end. The 
logs of a syphon may he equal, as itB action 
depends on the difference between the 
length of the column above the fluid hi the 
vessel, in one leg, and the length of the 
column of fluid lu the other; as long as 
the column In the external leg is longei 
than the unsupported column In the in- 
ternal leg, the instrument will act , aim 
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the liquid will flow with a velocity propor- 
tional to tins excess of length In tlie ex- 
ternal column 

HIPHO'NIA ELAR'TIOA, the s\«»tematic 
name of the tree which produces tho South 
American India rubber It belongs to the 
nat. ord. Jittphoi hiacem, and It glows only 
on the low-hinds of the Amazon region. 
In hark and foliage It Is not unlike the ash ; 
its trunk, howevei, Is verj tall and without 
branches below The value of the India 
rubber annually exported from Para Is 
about 40o,000f. The rubber that comes to 
us from India and Africa is the produce of 
various aperies of Ficus, [tire Cao itch otim 
Sl'REN ( Lot ; from Seiren Gr), in Anti- 
quity, a fabulous being, something like the 
mermaids of later times The Hirers are 
represented bv ()\ld, <Sm*. a-, sea monsfeis, 
with women's faces and the tails of llsli , 
and by others decked with plumage of 
various colours The three miens weje 
supposed to be the three daughters of the 
river god Aclielohs l>v the muse Calliope, 
and wete called Pnrtheimpe, Ligea, and 
Lencosla Homer mentions only two 
sirens, and some others teckon live Vitgil 
places thorn on ro<ks wheie vessels air in 
danger of splitting Koine represent, them 
as such charming monsters, who sung so 
harmoniously , that sailots wete wieekidon 
theii rocks without rogiet, and even ex- 
pired in raptures .S'hi'ii, a _ of li.i 

trachiau. The Firm laccrlina, the mud-eel 
of North Aiiierha, is shtped like an eel, 
saving that it lias a pair of ft et It lias 
permanent gills as well as lungs It is 
allied to the Proteus 

nrilEX, In Entomology, a genus of 
II > incimptcmuR inset ts, of which the Kirex 
gigas may I>e considered the type. The' 
extremity of the abdomen is prolonged into 
a horn 

Klill'ARJS (hmeasi s; from seirios, 
scorching Gi ), In Medicine, an iniiaruma- 
tnm of the brain, often proceeding from 
flit* intense beat of the sun It Is peculiar 
to children, and attended with a hollowness 
of the eyes and a depression of the fonta- 
nel, or space between the frontal and pai le- 
tal hones 

MR'ITJS (Lot ; from seirms, literally 
scorching. Gr ), In Astronomy, the Dog- 
star, a very lmght star of the first magni- 
tude, in the mouth of the constellation of 
the (Jreat Dog , it is the a Canis Majoria of 
astronomers. Its distance from us Is eal- 
nihited to be 130,000 millions of miles This 
is ono of tiie earliest, named stais in t lie 
heavens, and is supposed by gome to lie the 
nearest to the earth Hesiod hikI Homer 
mention oiiI> four or five constellations or 
stais, and this is one of them. Sirius and 
Orion, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arcturus, 
comprise almost the whole of the old poeti- 
cal astronomy The three lust the Greeks 
formed of their own observation, as appear* 
by the names; the two others were Egyp- 
tian. According to some, Sirius was so 
called fiom the Nile, one of the names of 
that, liver being Sirls ; and the Egyptians, 
seeing that river begin to swell at the time 
of a particular rising of this star, paid 
divine honours to It, as the star of the Nile. 
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SIROO'CO {Ttal), a periodical wind which 
generally prevails in Italy and Dalmatia 
every year, about Baxter. It blows from j 
the south-east by mouth, and is attended | 
w ith heat, but not r.iin ; its ordinary period j 
is twenty days, and it usually ceases at sun- i 
set When the slroet o does not blow In j 
this manner, the summer Is almost froo , 
from westerly winds, whirlwinds, and j 
storms. The wind is prejudicial to plants, 
drying and burning up their buds, and 
also causes an extraordinary weakness and 
lassitude in men i 

RIUVENTE, poems of the Pi o\ • in, ils, 
the object of which was war, politico, or 
satire. They usually consisted, like the j 
chansons oi love songs, of live stanzas and j 
au < nvoy. 

FWS'TRIJM (scistion, from sas, I shake 
Gr.), in Antiquity, a musloil instrument, of 
an oval shape, used by tin Eu\ piiaus In the 
woi ship of i sis. It was a kind of timbrel. 

KIV \, the third of the Hindoo triad of 
divinities, who amongst a thousand names 
bears also that oi Mah.ulova His worship- 
pers aie spread nvei India, and the sects 
are very numerous The greatest, confusion 
exists as to his attributes , now lie is said 
to be the destroyer, and now the ireitive 
principle The thief mark of lus worship 
is the linga, a conical Mack stone, which is 
to be seen in all his temples He has ap- 
peared on eaitli In various avatars Uncarna- 
l ions), like Vlslinu lie is represented with 
Hve faces, ftom four to ten hands, with a 
third eye In the middle of the forehead, vv ith 
earrings of snakes, anu a collar of skulls As 
the lord of dread he is rendered as hideous 
as poHsiide In one of his characters ho 
delights in bloody haciiflces, and with iet< i- 
ence to this the temple of Juggernaut was 
built, and the notoriously cruel rites of the 
devotees practised His consort Kale ti was 
the goddeos of the Tnuns. 

Si VATHE'IUUM [Siva , and thei urn. a wild 
beast: Gr), au extinct genus of ruminant 
animals, the fossil remains of vvlncii have 
been found in the tertiary strata of the 
Sivallk KUb-IIiiiialayaii range They wem 
larger than any known ruminant, and had 
four horns. 

HIXTII, In Music, an interval formed of 
six sounds, or (I ve diatonic degrees. Them 
are four kinds of sixths . tmicminmaut and 
two dissonant 

KIZAR, the lowest class of students at 
Cambridge, &o. Kizars have usually free 
commons, and receive various emoluments, 
through the benefactions of founders and 
others The name is derived from the 
college word size, tho portion of bread, 
meat, &c., allotted to a student. [Kee Skii- 
vitoh.) 

SIZE ( sisa : Ttal.), a glutinous substanco 
prepared from different materials, and used 
by plasterers, painters, nnd otlieis. It is 
made from the shreds and parings of lea- 
ther, parchment, vellum, &c. 

SIZ'EL, in Coining, the residue of tyirs of 
silver, or other metal, after the pieces aro 
cut out for coins. 

SKALDS ( Skalda , ancient Norsk), ancient 
Scandinavian poets who lived from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. ‘ One of 
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I hr* chief features of the Kkaldic poetry 
Max Mtlller) was this, that nothing 
should ho called hy Its propei name. A ship 
was the beast of the sea, blood, the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword , a warrior 
was an armed tree, the tree of battle ; a 
sword, the flame of wounds. In this poeti- 
cal language there were 150 names for Odin ; 
an island could he called by 120 synony- 
mous titles.’ 

SKATE, the popular name of some carti- 
laginous Ashes of the genus lima, to which 
the rays also belong Wlur is railed the 
True skate Is the Ram batis of Ichthyologists, 
a voracious flsh whleh sometimes Is taken 
of the weight of 2001 bs. Tt Is used as food. 

HKEL'ETON (a dried body • from skello, 

I make dr} . (Jr 1, m Anatomy, a col lee t ion 
of the hones of an animal cleansed, dls- 1 
posed In their natural situation, ami kept 
In that ordei bv means of wires, &r When ! 
the bones me connected by the natural 
ligaments, it is called a natural skeleton; 1 
when by other means, ft is termed an arti- 
ficial skeleton 

SKEW BAt’K, in Archltectuie, the slop- 
ing abutment, in brhkuork oi nni'-oniy, 
for tho ends of the arched head of an aper- 
ture. 

SKEW BRIDGE When an arch Is eari led 
aeiossa road oi sirrim .it.inj angle otliei 
than a right angle. It Is made askew, and 
its figure Is derived from that of asymme- 
trical arch by distortion In a horizontal 
plane. Railway bridges are frequently skew 
bridges. 

SKIN, In Anatomy, one of the principal 
integuments of the hod)’, consisting of 
three la) era composed of cells, namely, 
the epidermis cuticle , or scarf skin, which is 
the outermost; the rcte mucomm , or se- 
cond ; and the cutis vera cortmn, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned 
There are many papillse upon ft, and in 
these the nerves of general Eensatlon ter- 
minate. There is also a network of blood- 
vessels which formB what Is called the vas- 
cular layer The epidermis lb insensible, 
being destitute both of nerves and blood- 
vessels. This Is the layer of whleh tho 
scales of reptiles, the nails and claws of 
mammals, and the hard casing of crusta- 
ceans, are modifications. The scales of fishes 
and the feathers of birds grow from the 
vascular layer cutis vera, or real skin, the 
third. On viewing the surface of the skin, 
even with the naked eye, we find it porouB ; 
more so in some places than others ; and 

II e pores are also larger in some parts than 

others Borne of these pores are ducts of 
sebarcous glands, and others serve not only 
to transmit hairs, but, It Is supposed, the 
gre&testpart of the perspirable matter Itself. 
The rets mucomm gives the colour to the 
skin ; it is black in the negro [Bee Nkgro] ; 
white, brown, or yellowish, in the Euro- 
pean The skin is extremoly distensible 
and elastic; it is thickest on those parts 
which bear weight and pressure; for ex- 
am pic, on the back, the soles of the feet, 
and the palms of the hands ; thinner on the 
forepart of the body, on the insides of tho 
arms and legs, ana where two surfaces 
touch Skin, In Commerce, the hairy or 


other membrane strlppfd off any animal 
to he prepared by the tanner, skliiuci, or 
parchment maker. 

BRINK (skinkos: Or), a scaly reptile of 
the lizard order, the Scincus officinalis of 
zoologists. It is from six to eight InehCB 
long, and of a yellowish colour, with black 
cross hands It Hvob on insects and haunts 
sandy places In Africa, in Sicily, and some 
of i he Greek Islands. It was formerly used 
as a remedy in various diseases. 

SKOL'IZITK ( skolios , twisting: Or.), a 
mineral, occurring crystallized, and mas- 
sive, colourless and nearly transparent, 
j When a small portion of It Is placed In the 
exterior flame of a blowpipe it twists like 
» worm, becomes opaque, and Is converted 
into n glassy substance. 

SKOR'ODITK (slcormlov, garlic: Gr\ a 

Kills 

massive, hut is generally crystallized in 
rt ctangular prism** It Is an arsenlate of 
Iron , and resembles one of tho arseniales 
of copper. Winn heated. It emits the 
odour of garlic 

SKFLL, the bony covering of the brain 
[See Cranium J 

RKUNK, the Mcphitn Ainrrn ana of zoo- 
logist-, a carnivorous quadntped, about the 
size of a cat, and allied to the weazel and 
badger It Inhabits most parts of Nmtli 
America, and is remarkable for the Intoler- 
able stench which It emits when threatened . 
with danger, and which Is It b defeme U 
against Its enemies Such, indeed, is the 
offensive nataiio of the fluid which the 
skunk ejects, that the smallest drop is suf- 
ficient to render clothes unwearable for a 
great length of time The genus is exclu- 
sively Ameilcan. 

BK Y'-RCRA i’ER, In Rhips, a small trian- 
gular sail sometimes set above the roval. 

BEAD, in O.irpentiy, an outside plank or 
boaid sawn fioin the sidos of a tree, which 

Is frequently of very unequal thickness 

In Masonry, a table of marble, for hearths 
and other purposes 

BEAM, in Chemistry, a Bubstance fro 
quently produced In the making of alum, hy 
calcining It too much or too little. 

SLATE ( slith , flat: Sax ), a kind of stone 
of a bluoish or grey colour, which when 
first dug from the quarry Is of soft texture, 
and Is easily cut or split into plates for 
covering the roofs of houses, paving, &c. 
The blue slate Is very llghtaud durable , the 
gray 1 b much more lasting than tiles. The 
slate principal!) !n use Is brought from 
Wales. Some other kinds also are em- 
ployed, the best of which Is the Westmor- 
land slate. Drawing slate, or black chalk, 

has a grayish black colour. Is very soft, 
sectile, easily broken, and adheres slightly 
to the tongue It occurs In beds In primi- 
tive and transition clay slate; also In se- 
condary formations It 1 b used In crayon 
drawing, Its trace upon paper being black 

and regular. Whet slate, or Turkey hone. 

Is a slaty rock, containing a great pro- 
portion of quartz, in which the compo- 
nent particles are so very small as to be 
scarcely discernible. Mica slate is com- 

posed of the minerals mica and quartz, tbe 
mica being generally predominant 
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SLATY CLBAVAflB, a structure possess- 
ed by many slate rocks, by which they are 
fissile into thin plates in a direction dif- 
ferent from the planes of stratification and 
the pianos of the joints This structure, so 
long ft puzzle to geologists, has at last re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation at the 
hands of Professor Ty ndall, who has shown 
that It Is the result of great pressure ap- 
plied laterally at right angles to the cleav- 
age planes in rocks composed of flue par- 
ticles 

BLA'VEHY {sclaverey ; from sklfwe, a 
slave Orr.), the establishment of aright 
tn < 

sometimes oven life of another A state 
of slavery Is opposed to the whole n.it urt of 
man. and lias always been at tended with 
evil both to the slave and his master The 
English word Is simply the name of the 
Selavonlan race. The wars of the Frank 
kings and emperors tilled Saracenic Spain 
with Sclavonic captives to such an extent 
that In its language, as well as In those of 
Europe, a natural name meaning, In Its own 
tongue, ghnious, became the title of servi- 
tude Among the Homans, when a slave 
w is set at Itherlj, he took the nomen or 
yrnmvun of his master, to which ho added 
the cognomen, by which ho had been called 
before he became free. The Afilcan slave- 
trade was commenced by the Portuguese in 
l <142. It was, however, of only frilling ex- 
tent till the Ifltli rennuv Hut the Import- 
ation of negroes Into the West Indies and 
America having once begun, it gtadually 
increased, until the vastness and Import- 
ance of the truffle rivalled Its mielty and 
guilt Tti 1787 a parliamentary committee 
having been formed, such a mass of evi- 
dence w.ts eollei red In pi oof of the enor- 
mities produced by t tie slave-trade, that, a 
* P»> 

id. By the zealous perseverance of 
Ido ~ . rid 

Wilherfon e, supported as they were by 
liurke, Pitt, Fox, and other distinguished 
men m both houses of parliament, tills 
feeling was not suffered to die away , and 
though the st niggle continued year after 
year, with varied success, the friends of 
humanity ultimately triumphed; a hill for 
tho total ami Immediate abolition of the 
slave trade having. In 1807, been carried In 
both houses by immense majorities This 
great question was nor, however, wholly set 
at rest; for though the abolition of the 
slave-trade was effected, the liberation of 
the unhappy beings already in a state of 
slavery was not. But by the statute 3 & 4 
Will IV. c 73, It was enacted, that on the 
1st of August, 1834, slavery w’as to cease 
thioughout tho British dominions, and that 
the then existing slaves were to become ap- 
prenticed labourers, the term of their 
apprenticeship partly ceasing on the 1st of 
August, 1888, and partly on the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1840 ; when the black and coloured 
population became altogether free. To at- 
tain this mighty object, the sum of 
20 , 000 , 0001 . was distributed in certain pro- 
portions and According to certain condition s 
to the planters, as a compensation for the 
loss of their slaves. The horrors of the 
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voyage from the land of his birth to that In 
hi oh the wretched negro was doomed to 
spend the residue of his existence can 
l*.i reply lie conceived One of the slave 
ships In 1820 Is dentil bed as having taken 
in, on the coast, of Africa, 830 males, and 
2 26 females, making in all 502. She had 
been out seventeen days, during which she 
lmd thrown overboard fifty-live The slaves 
were all enclosed under grated hatchways, 
between decks ThP space was so low that 
they sat between each other’s legs ; and 
they weie stowed so close together that 
there was no possibility of their lying down 
oi at all t hanging their position by night. ; 
or day As thev belonged to, and were ! 
shipped on .mount of, diffeicnt individuals, j 
they were all branded like sheep, with the j 
owners’ marks of different forms These j 
were impressed on their breasts, or on 
thelrarms, burnt with a red-hot iron! Over 
t.iie hati hw'.iy stood a ferocious looking fel- 
low', with a scout go of many-twisted thongs 
In hfs hand, w'ho was the slave-driver of the j 
ship; and whenever he heard the slightest I 
noise below he shook it over them, and [ 
seemed eager to exercise It. These poor I 
creatures were packed up and wedged 1 
together in cells, only three feet high, so 
that they hid not more than 23 square 
Inc lies for one li man, and 13 inches for each 
woman . while the hc.it of these horrid 
places was so gieat. and the odour so offeti- 

llieni even had there been loom Another 
case which may he mentioned in Illustration 
of the subject Is that of a Spanish brig, in 
1840 She had originally 900 slaves on ho.ird, 
hut during a hunlcane the hatches had 
been battened down, and on opening them 
300 were found to have died from suffoca 
tion Again the hurricane came on, the 
li, itches were battened down a second time, 
and the c on sequence was, that 800 more of 
the slaves perished from the same cause, 
and 100 of the remaining 300 died on the 
passage, to Mnsninbique harbour 

SLED, SLKIN4E, or SEE Kill (slew Sax ), 
a carnage or vehicle moved on runners, 
and much used In Noitli America while 
snow is on the ground It is drawn with 
great facility where the use of a wheeled 
carriage of any kind would he impossible; 
and It, forms the only inode of communica- 
tion in the backwoods and unreclaimed 
districts, where roads have not been made. 
It affords an easy and pleasant mode of 
conveyance ; and the season of sleighing 
is one of mirth and enjoyment. As the pas- 
sage of this vehicle through the track which 
is soon made in the snow 1 b noiseless, the 
animals which draw It are decorated with 
hells, to give notice of t,helr approach. In 
England the word sledge Is most commonly 
used ; in America, where it is the only ve- 
hicle seen while the Bnow continues, it is 
called a sleigh. In Lapland the sledges are 
drawn by reindeer. 

SLEEP tsle-epan, to sleep: 8ax,) t one of 
the most mysterious phenomena in the ani- 
mal world, a state in which the body ap- 
pears perfectly at rest, and external objects 
act on the organs of sense without exciting 
the usual sensations The voluntary exer- 
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t ions of our mental and corporeal powers 
being suspended, we are unconscious of 
what passes around us , and are not affected 
by the ordinary impressions of external ob- 
jects Sleep Is generally attended with a 
relaxation of the muscles, but the involun- 
tary motions, as respiration and the circu- 
lation of the blood, are continued. When 
sleep is only partial, that is, when the brain 
does not fully participate in it— which is 
known by distinctly remembered ami pain- 
ful and troublesome dreaniB— the refresh- 
ment it produces Is greatly lessened In 
childhood and in perfect health we dream 
but little ; or at least so imperferth and so 
slightly that the Impressions experienced 

are n< areeh recollected Sleep of Plants, 

the folding of their leaves, and drooping 
appearance in the night This is more 
strikingly seen amongst those with pinnate 
leaves, such as the acacias 

SLEEP'EIt, In Architecture, a piece of 
timber on which the ground joists of a floor 
aie laid. The term was formerly used to 
| Indicate also the villey rafters of a roof. 

In Railway Engineciing, the traiim eiso ] 

pieces of timber or iron, to which the 
chairs, in which the tails aie laid, are fixed, 

are called sleepers In Ship-building, a 

thick piece of timber, placed longitudinally 
in <i ship's hold, opposite the several scarfs 
of the timbers, for strengthening the hows 
, and faternframe, part m ularly In the Green 
land Bliips , or apiece of long compass 
1 timber layed and bolted diagonally upon 
the transoms. 

SLEET, in Gunnery, the part of a mortar 
passing from the chamber to the trunnions; 
so contrived as to give additional strength. 

A fall of rain and snow together In fine 

tides 

SLETGIT [Roe Sled] 

SLEIGHT OK HAND, tricks performed 
by persons who, through great practice, 
obtain a manual dexterity which enables 
them to effect what Is apparently onto/ tlio 
course of natuie 

SLI'DING-RULTC, a mathematical instru- 
ment, used to det, ermine measure or Quan- 
tity without compasses, by sliding the 
parts one by another It Is used chiefly In 
gauging, and for the mensuration of 
timber. 

SLIP, a place lying with a gradual descent 
on the hanks of a river or harbour, con- 
venient for shlp-buihling Tn Horticul- 

ture, such portions of plants as are si Ipped 
off from the sten r branches for t he pur- 
pose of being planted out as sets. 

SLIT'TING-MILL, a mill where iron bars 
are silt Id to nail rods, <fcc. 

SLOE (sla * Sax,), a Bmall did plum, 
the fruit of the blackthorn, the Prunua 
spivosa of botanists, nat ord Drupacete. 

SLOOP, a vessel of one m&Bt, the main- 
sail of which is attached to a gaff above, to 
a boom below, and to tiie mast on its fore- 
most edge; differing from a cutter by hav- 
ing a fixed bowsprit and a jib-stay. Sloop 

of war, a vessel rigged either as a ship, brig, 
or schooner, and usually carrying from 10 
to 18 guns. 

SLOPS (slop, i covering : Sax.), In sea- 
men’s language, u name given to all species 


of wearing apparel, bedding, *e., which aie 
supplied to royal ships in commission. 

SLOTH (sUrwth Sax.), or AI, the Brady 
pus torquatus of zoologists, an herbivorous 
edentate quadruped of South America, pro- 
ven bial for the slowneBB of its motions ; but 
it climbs more easily than it walks, and 
seems quite at home when resting susppnd 
ed on the branches of trees The fore-feet 
or arms are much longer than the hinder 
and when the sloth Is on the ground It Is 
obliged to draw itself along upon Its el 
bows 

RLOUGII (sloq • Sax.), In Surgery, the 
dead part which separates from the living 
In mortification ; or i he part that comes 
away from <i foul sore; hence the terra it 
slough off Also (with the same pronunela 

thin), the skin or cast skin of a serpent. 

Slough (pron. slon), a pi are or liolo full of 
deep mud or mire 

BLOW'- WORM [See ULlNDWOItM.] 

SLUG, the popular name of snails with 
small or rudimentary shells, well known as 
peBtH in gardens They form the genus 
Lnnax, and some allied genera amongst 
teropod molluscs. Also, a cylindrical cu 
Meal, or Irregularly shaped pleco of metal 
shot from a gun 

SLUICE (escltisc. JPr.), tlio stream of 
water issuing through a flood-gate. The 
word is, however, used Indiscriminately 
either for the stream that passes through 
the flood-gate, or the gafco Itself. 

KLUJt, in Music, a mark connecting notes 
that are to be sung to the same syllable, or 
made In one continued breath of a wind in- 
strument, or with one stroke of a stringed 
instrument 

KM ALL-POX, In Medicine, a very eonta* 
gious pustular disease. It is found in tun 
forms; the dial im t and therontluent Dis- 
tinct small-pox, In which the pustules are 
separate, begins with pains in the bat k and 
loins, drowsiness, headache, and Wie other 
symptoms of inflammatory foyer. The spots 
are first red and small, then become little 
vesicles, and about the eleventh day attain 
their full sire, that of a pea; the throat 
after some days becomes sore, and tlie 
fare swollen ; tlie swelling of the face is 
then trannfeired to the feet and hands; 
the pustule* ultimately break, and If they 
were large, leave an indentation; the re- 
maining symptoms gradually subside, and 
the secondary fever disappears about the 
seventeenth or eighteenth day. Confluent 
small-pox, In which the pustules coalesce, 
is ushered in by a fever of utyphoid charac- 
ter; the symptoms are aggravated; tlio 
eruption proceeds very Irregularly; the 
fever does not, as in the distinct kind, 
cease on the appearance of the eruption, 
but, on the contrary, are aggravated; the 
eruption becomes livid, and purple spots 
are perceived ; about the eleventh day it 
often terminates fatally. Small-pox is the 
effect of a specific contagion, produced 
either by innocnlation or exposure to the 
effluvia from persons suffering under it. 
[See Vaccination.} 

SMALTS, or SMALT (schmalz : Car.), a 
beautiful blue colour obtained by fusing 
together glass and oxide of cobalt ; It la 
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lsed in paper-making and various other 
irtg, particularly in the painting of earth- 
jnware. The Inferior kinds are made hy 
’using mixturesof zaffre, sand, and pearlaBli. 

SMAR'AGD (smaragdna : Or.), another 
name for the emerald Hence, amaragd, 
m epithet for anj thing iiertaining to orre- 
»embling an cinprald ; of an emerald green. 
n»e ancients used the word in a far more 
extended sense Thus Nero Is said to ha 
„ wed the combats of the Gladiator . . I 

>nragd, whi ch is supposed to mean a po-j 
lislied mirror 

SMARAG'DITE ( smaragdos , the emerald • 
Gt ), In Mineralogy, a variety of hornblende. 

SMELT, a marine flsh of delicate flavour, 
the Osmenis eperlanus of ichthyologists It 
is allied to the salmon, and is usually taken 
of the length of six or seven in< lies. 

HMEI/LINd, that sense which resides in 
the nerves disuihuted over the membrane 
that lines the interior of the nostrils. It is 
far more strongly developed in some ani- 
mals than in others Volatile particles 
t hietiy are distinguished hj smell, and fixed 
ones by the t jete 

SM ELT'INti (smelter, to melt ore* Jtelg .1, 
in Metallurgy, the exposure of metallic 
ores to heat in order to melt out the metal- 
lic from the earthy, Btony, and other parts 
The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, is 
the principal and most important, of metal- 
lurgn operations 

SMI'LAX (Gr), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Simla cert' Most of the 
species are climbing shrubs. The saisnpa- 
rilla of the Materia Mediea Is the root of 
some South American species. 

SMOKE, the visible vapour or exhalation 
that, is expelled from a mi list an (e while 
burning ; or the rarefied, hut undecom- 
posed part of a combustible. The smoke 
emitted by fuel may bo considered as so 
much waste of its most valuable portions. 
A scientific application of the principles on 
which combustion depends is quite suffi- 
cient to prevent the production of smoke. 
The word smoke is particularly applied to 
the volatile vapour expelled from coal, 
wood, vegetable matter, &c ; that which 
exhales from metallic substances being 
moie generally called fume 
bMOKE-JAOK, a machine consisting of 
an arr ingemctit of wheels put in motiou by 
the draught of the chimney with forco 
sufficient to turn a vane. i 

SMUT ( smitta : Sax.), in Husbandry, aj 
disease in corn, when the grains. Instead 
of being filled with flour, contain foul black 
powder. This is produced by a minute 
fungus called Uredo segetum by botanists. 

SNAIL, the name given to Gasteropod 
molluscs, belonging to the genus Helix 
The number of species is astonishingly gre _ 
almost every country having some peculiar 
to *t, whilst several species have a large 
geographical range. The animal carries 
four tentacles on Its head, all retractile at 
pleasure. The upper two have eyes at their 
summits. They are able to draw them- 
selves entirely into their shells, which vary 
considerably in form and sculpture. Snails 
are very tenacious of life; Dr. Baird men- 
tions an Instance of & specimen from Egypt, 
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having been glued down by its shell to a 
tablet in the British Museum for four years 
before It was dfscoveied to be alive The 
J common garden snail, HeUxasperna, may lie 
| taken as an example. 

SNAKE, the common and general name 
of serpents, but, m England, generally ap- 
plied to those which are oviparous [See 
Serpents ] 

HNA'KEROOT, the Anstolochia serpent- 
ana, a species of bnth-wort, growing in 
Not th America Its medicinal virtues are 
considerable*, and its general action Is 
heating and stimulant 

SNA'KKWEED, a plant of the genus 
Poh/govvin bistort 

SNA'KU'WOOD, the .smaller branches of 
the Strychnos colubrma, a tree growing in 
the isle of Timor and other parts of the 
East , having a bitter ta-tc, and supposed 
to be a cot tain remedy for the bite of the 
hooded serpent 

SNATCH'BLOCK ( snacken , to sefzo 
hastily Put ), in ships, a great block 
pulley, having a «hfr ut through one of 
its cheeks, for the ready receiving of any 
rope Itisc hlefly used for heavy purchases, 
where a warp or hawser Is brought to the 
capstan. 

SNEK'ZING, ft convulsive action of the* 
organs of respiration, produced by ii rltattou 
of thenostrils Violentflts of sneering lm\ t 
been known to prove fatal , in severe cases, 
the nasal membrano should be soothed bv 
applying warm milk and water, or a decoc- 
tion of poppies. 

SNIPE, the name of some British gralla 
torlal birds, belonging to the genus Scnlopax, 
of which the common snipe (S galhnago i and 
the Jack snipe (S gallinula) are the best 
known. They haunt marshy tracts and are 
much sought after by sportsmen. 

SNOW (snavi Sax.), in Meteorology, a 
congelation of vapour produced in the 
middle region of the air, •when the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere sinks below tho 
freezing point of water. Tiie manner ia 
which snow is produced is not well under 
stood It has not been ascertained whe- 
ther the clouds which give rise to it are 
composed of vesitular vapours, or frozen 
particles , nor whether the flakes are com- 
pletely or only partially formed before it 
begins to descend; nor is it known what 
temperatures or ciieumstances give ri«e to 
its different appearance Upon examining 
snow flakes they are found, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to be masses of beautifully formed 
crystals. Their variety is endless, hut the 
principal forms are stars of six points, from 
onc-thlrd to ore-thirtT-flfth of an inch in 

diameter Red snow. It was observed, 

even by the anclenlSt that snow Is some- 
times of a red colour. This is now known 
to be due to the presence of a minute fun- 
gus named Protm'occu * miyiIis bv botanists. 
It lias been found in many parts of the 
world 

SNOW, LIMIT OP PERPETUAL, a term 
of physical geography, referring to an 
imaginary line on the earth where the tem- 
perature 1 b never below 32? F. This limit 
cannot be defined in a given region with 
strict accuracy, and all statements rog ird 
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ing it can be approximate only. It is bent 1 determinate services. In free socage the 
determined where the accumulations are services were. In a feudal sense, not dis- 


continuous upwards on gentle slopes Ac- 
cumulations m hollows and descending 
glaciers are very frequently below the 
limit, and lienee the line is often laid down 
too low In mountainous regions On tho 
other hand, steep surfaces exposed to the 
sun or t,o moist winds are frequently des- 
titute of snow, although above the limit 
in question in the northern hemisphere 
the snow Line sinks to the livol of the se.i 
about the parallel of 80 rj , and at the equaior 
it Is upwards of 10,000 feet above the sea 
It is mui h higher on the not them slopes of 
the Himalayas than on the southern Tins 
is occasioned bv the fact that the r.mi- 
wlnds all come from the south, and that 
the greater part of tin ir moistuie is de- 
posited befort thev arn\e at the north side 
of the range whete the air is veiy dry 

SNUFF, pul vet l/ed tobacco, variously 
prepared, scented, and distinguished by a 
multitude of names It is so frequently 
adulterated with deleteiious substances 
that misihievous consequences must ne- 
cessarily arUe fioin Its use, in addition to 
those which natuially tlow fiom employ- 
ment of a n*nc ntn powder in this way. 

SOAP ( 8(tpon Oi ), a substance obtained 
bv the action of alkalies on oils or fats 
White snaps are generally mauufaetuied 
from oil of olives and carbonate of soda, 
the latter being rendered caustic by quick- 
lime, and its solution being termed soap In/. 
The ml and alkaline liquid are boiled to- 
gether, until the soap begins to separate 
from the water, salt being sometimes 
added to promote gianulation ; the whole 
is allowtd to rest lor some time; the Hoap 
Is then transferred into wooden frames, 
and when stiff enough is cut into oblong 
sll< es and dried Perfumes are sometimes 
added; and mai tiling, when desirable, is 
effected by stirring into the soap during 
manufacture a solution of sulphate of lion, 
which is decomposed, bl.K k oxide separat- 
ing in streaks and patches. Common soap 
I* made of soda and tallow ; or if potash Is 
used, common salt is added to harden it 
by transference of soda Soft soaps are 
genet ally made with potasli and fish oil 
Yellow soap contains regin Soap Is soluble 
In pure water and In alcohol : the solution 
In the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, 
forming wkat Is called inmedlelne opodeldoc . 
If the soap solution Is carefully evaporated, 
tntnspaitm snap Is obtained. Earth and 
common metallic oxides form insoluble 
soaps and hence soap is wasted, and pre- 
cipitates are bunted with it, by hard water 
—that Is, such as contains lime Soap, if 
kept In a damp place, is capable of remain- 
ing combined with a large quantity of 
water; this adds to Its weight, and di- 
minishes its utility, by rendering it liable 
to waste during use. 

SOAI "STONE, m Mineralogy, Steatite, a 
soft mineral of a soapy feel. It is a by- 
di.ited silicate of magnesia and alumina 

ROAP'WOBT a plant of the genus Sapo~ 
naria : nat ord Caryophyllacne. 

SOU' All E ( solce , a plough : Any. Sax ), In 
i. i\\ . a tenure of lands by any certain and 


honourable, as the payment of an annual 
rent. In vtllem socage, lands were held by 
villein services ; and these being certain 
and determined, the tenure was, in some 
respects, copvhold, and it still subsists 

SO'OIALISM (snciulis, pertaining to com- 
panionship : Lat.), the sciem e of recon- 
structing society on entirely new bases, or 
the substitution of the principle of ro-opera- 
t Ion for that of compel 1 1 ion. In every branch 
of human ludusti y This view of society is 
not of recent date It lias been tho fa- 
vourite theme of poets from the earliest 
ages But the first, attempt to carry it Into 
practical effect, was made bv the Saint fil- 
momaris in Frame about 1820, wlio gained 
uumeious adherents, especially In Pari« 
After the l evolution of July 1830, it rose 
laptdh into notonetv, from the sympathy 
between the notions which it promulgated, 
and those entertained bv many of the re 
publican party The views of the St Slnm- 
ii tans were all directed to the abolition of 
rank and proporty in society, and the estab- 
lishment of associations such as the fnl 
loweis of Mr Owen In this country have 
denominated co-operative, of which all tin 
members should work m common, and 
divide the fruits of their labour, and with 
these notions, common to tnanv o* her social 
reformers, they united the doctrine that the 
division of I he* goods of the community 
should he in due* propot thru to the merit 
nr capacity of the recipient But their 
doct i lues and proceedings soon been in c 
licentious and immoral, and in 1832, theli 
association was dispersed by (Sovernment 
Rome former members of this hotly attained 
to places of rank and consideration; and 
others founded new schools of socialism 
and communism 

HOUi'ETY ( snaetas ; from socw, T assn 
dare * Lat ), ill its usually restricted sense, 
an association oi ga nixed for the promotion 
of Mime object If formed for commercial 
put poses. It Is usually called a Covvpavn 
Liteiary societies aro often termed Aca- 
demies ; societies for social purposes Clubs, 
sometimes political, and sometimes devoted 
to certain classes There are about forty 
clubs in London, tho number of members 
vary lug from loot) to 1500, admitted by bal- 
lot ; paving fiom ten to twenty-five guineas 
on admission, and from five to ten guineas 
annual subscription. Benevolent associa- 
tions in this country are very numerous. 

ROCK (Hoccus. Lat ), the low-heeled light 
shoe of the ancient actoi s in comedy Hence 
the word is used for comedy, and opposed 
to buskin or tragedy. 

SOC'LE ( zoccuh , a shoe • flat.). In Archi- 
tecture, a square member, having a greater 
bieadlh than hcU'ht It is used to support 
a column, base, &c , instead of a pedestal, 
from which it. dlffcis, by having neither 
base nor cornice 

ROUItATIC PHILOSOPHY, In its proper 
signification, the peculiar method which 
was applied by Socrates to philosophical 
inquiry. H1 h object was to stimulate his 
hearers to the pursuit of the good and the 
true by new and more comprehensive 
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methods He began his discourses by pro- 
positions generally received as true ; and 
placed a particular idea in a number of 
combinations He then proceeded by ineaiiB 
of questions to ascertain the ideas of those 
with whom he was contending. So full of 
error were the speculations of bis age that 
it was not difficult to entangle his opponent 
in contradictions, or to extract from him 
admissions which were Inconsistent with 
his opinions, or agreeable to tho sentiments 
of Socrates, who with his completions! vo 
views and dialectic ability, soon turned 
them to act ouul Socrates wrote nothing 
himself ; we lia\ e only the reports of Xonn- 
I phon and Plato, and the latter is thought 
' to have added much of his own 
I SO' DA, an alk.ili, the oxide of the metai 

kixtium, obtained, usually as u carbonate, 
fiom several soumos. It is sometimes 
lound In a native state, as in the lakes in 
Egypt, which, being dried by the heat of 
1 Uie sun, leave beds of soda, or nation, as it 
j is there culhd Bona was formerly pto- 
curcd as Danila, ft out the incinerated 
ashes of tiie sahula plant, anil as help by 
Inn mug seaweed, hut it is now almost 
i ill ii ely obtained by decomposing common 
i -ait with sulphuric acid or Iron pwms 
) Tin* resulting sulphate is fused in a furnace 
with cnalk and small coal, and the uu- 
I honate of soda is then dissolved out of 

|! the product (Jaiutic Soda is t he oxide, 

' and is obtained fiom tho carbonate by boil- 
i lug it with lime Soda, in one fotm or 
, nthei, has an iimncnso number of applica- 
tions in iho arts 

I HO'DALITE, a mineral of a bluish green 
colour, found crystallized, or in masses. It 
| obtains its name from the largo portion of 
Hilda which enters into Its < (imposition. It 
| consists duchy of silex, alumina, and 
soda 

I rtO'DA- WATER, a supersaturated boIu- 
dori of catbonlc acid in water. It derives 
it- name from having been always for- 
merly , and sometimes at present, prepared 
by the addition of some cat inmate of soda, 
to render it useful in cot tain forms of dy- 
pepsin. Sumo ingenious machine* art* em- 
ployed in the manufacture of aoda-watei 
tfO'DI UM, the metallic base of soda, is ob- 
1 <i hied by raislug a mixture of the carbonate 
ami Uiarcoal to a high temperature. It is 
wliitt , opaque, and has the lustre and gene- 
ral appearance of Hilvcr. Its spec, grav is 
0 97 ; it fuses at 194 (1 It, is exceedingly 
malleable, and is much softer than any of 
the common metallic substances. It con- 
ducts electricity and heat in a similar man- 
ner to the basis of potassa, which it very 
much resembles , aud Binall particles of it 
inflame by the galvanic spark, and burn 
with bright explosions When sodium it* 
e v posed to tho atmospheie it Immediately 
tarnishes, and by degrees becomes covered 
with a white crust, which is the oxide So 
dtum combines with tliw metals; in tho 
quantity of one-fortieth it renders mercury 
a fixed solid of tho colour of silvet, aud tho 
combination Is attended with a consider- 
able degree of heat. It forniB an alloy with 
tin, without changing its colour: and it 
acta upon gold aud lead xvhen heated. Placed 


upon cold water It decomposes the liquid 
with violence ; with hot water it Inflames. 

BOP'PIT ( sojjltta , overlaid : Hal.), the 
ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, 
such as staircases, entablatures, archways, 
cornices, &( 

80KJ (probably a corruption of tophus, 
wise . (Ir), a Persian word, signifying re- 
ligious persons, called also Dervishes. It 
was the surname of the kings of Persia, of 
the rai e preceding the present family, 
and came to be erroneously used as a title 
of the Persian monarch. 

BOIL, the earthy materials in which 
plantB grow ; consisting of compounds of 
silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, aud various acid and alkaline combi- 
nations; with the remains of animal and 
vegetable matter, the variety being neces- 
sary to healthy vegetation. Tho part be- 
neath that where plants usually grow Is 
termed the snfcW All soils were origin 
ally (lie product of disintegrated rocks— on 
whose nature and constitution they depend 
for their peculiar quail ties 
SOKE (a plough: Aug Sax.), in Law, a 
term which anciently had various significa- 
tion-, \J/ l The liberty or privilege of 
tenants excused fiom customary burdens 
and impositions 2 The power of adminis- 
tering justice 3. The piecinct in which 
the chief lord even Ked Ids soc, or liberty 
of keei ting court within his own jurisdic- 
tion 4 A stipulated payment or rent to 
tho Intel for using his laud, with such 
liberty aud pri\ ilege as made, iho tenant tho 
soke man or freeholder. As a tertltoruil 

division it bm II exists in Lincolnshire 

Soke men, tenants of sokage lands: those 
who held by no servile tenure, but paid 
their rent, a- a soke, or signot freedom.—— 
Sokk-kkeve, the rent collector In the lord's 
hoke 

SOL ANA'CEJE, a natural order of plants, i 
including more than a thousand species. 
The flowers at e monopetalous and regular ; 
the fruit either a capsule or a berry. They 
are found in most parts of the world, some* 
airording food, others medicines. Many of 
them possess narcotic properties to such 
an extent as to he poisonous. The genus 
Solatium has upwards of 900 species, aud 
one of these Is the valuable Potato, aud 
another tho poisonous Hitter sweet. To other 
genera belong the Tobauco plant (Nicoti- 
ana), the Tomato ( Lycopersicwn ), tho Cape 
gooseberry ( Physalis), the Red Peppers 
(Capsicum), the Henbane ( Hyoscyamas ), 
the Thorn Apple (Datura), the Night Shade 
(Atropa', the AIandhakk, and the handsome 
Petunia. 

SO'LAN-GOOSK. [See Gannet.] 
SOLA'RIUM ( Lat ., from solans, pertain- 
ing to the sun), in Antiquity, a place cm 
the tops of houses exposed to the sun, where 
the Romans used to take air and exercise. 

SO'LAll BYSTEM, that system of astro- 
nomy which is fouuded on the hypothesis 
that the buii Is the centre of the universe, 
round which all the planets revolve at dif- 
ferent distances, and in different Bpaces of 
time [See Abtuonomy, Eaiith, Sun, Pla- 
nets, Moon, &c.] 

SO'LUAN (corrupted from Sultan), n title 
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formerly given to a general who command- 
ed the caliph's army ; the epithet was 
afterwards applied to a governor of Egypt 

SUL'DEltING ( fiulido , I make Arm : Lat ), 
among Met hanies, the uniting together two 
panes of met.il, hy the fusion and applica- 
tion of sonic metallic composition on the 
< xtremiticB of the metals to be joined 
Common solder is an alloy composed of 
about two parts of lead and one of tin. In 
tlio operation of soldering, the surfaces of 
the metal intended to lie joined are scraped 
and rendered very clean ; they are then 
brought close to each other. Some rosin, 
chloride of zinc, borax, or other suitable 
substance having been previously plated 
on the places to be joined ; and heat is 
applied by a soldering iron, or In some 

tidier way. Solders are made of gold, 

silver, coppci, tin, bismuth, and lead , usu- 
ally, but not always, in the composition 
some of the metal that is to he soldered 
being included. 

SOLE, the name given to flat fishes of the 
genus Soleu. The common sole abounds on 
the British t oast ; afford considerable em- 
ployment to the fishermen, and are much 
esteemed as an aiticloof food. 

HOL'ECISM (soloikismot : Or.), In Gram- 
mar, Incongruity of language, or a gross 
deviation fiom tlio rules of grammar, oi 
construction. Accoiding to Pliny it dilfeis 
from a Harbin ism, in not being confined to 
the use of single words, which are erro- 
neous In a genet , il sense, any unfitness 

01 impropriety 

HOLLA A'CEA NS {Men, a tube- Gr), ft 
family of dimi.uy bivalve molluscs, of 
w hlch the genus Holm, comprising the r.izor 
shell, is the ty pc. 

SOLFATA'llA, a volcanic vent which 
emits only sulphur, and its < ompoumls , and 
so named from the SoIJntuia, a lull near 
Naples, in the dlsti let called hy the ancients 
the Pliltegrcn Dumpi. 

HOLI'OITOlt (solicitu,! persuade: Lat.), 
In Law, a person authorized and employed 
to prosecute the suits of others in the 
Court of Chancery , similar practitioneis 
aie called attorney 8, in courts of common 
law. In Hi or land solicitors are the same 
as attorneys with us; hut they practise ill 
the infeiior courts and are inferior to t cn- 

tersto the signet. Solicitor-General, an 

ollicer of the crown, holding hy patent, 
ranking next to the attorney -general Like 
the attorney-general, he resigns office when 
the mlntstiy which appointed him retires. 

SOL'ID ( solidus , firm • Lat ), in Philoso- 
phy, a body whoso parts are so connected 
togothei a 1 - not to give way or slip from 
each other upon the smallest lmpressiou, 
in which sense Solid stands opposite to 

Fluid. Geometricians define a solid to he 

the third species of magnitude, or that 
which haB three dimensions, viz. length, 
breadth, thickness or depth —Solids are 
commonly divided into regular and irregu- 
lar The regular Boluls ate those termi- 
nated by regular and equal planes, and are 
only five in number, ns the Tetrahedron, 
winch consists of four equal triangles ; the* 
Cube, or Hexahedron, of six equal squares ; 
the Ortahedmn, of eight equal triangles,] 


the Dodecahedron, of twelve; and the 
Icosahedron, of twenty equal triangles. 
Thu vnegnlar solids are almost infinite, 
comprehending all such as do not come 
under the definition of regular solids; as 
the sphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 

pi Ism, parallelepiped, &<■ Iu anatomy 

and medical science, the hones, flesh, and 
vessels of animal bodies are called solids, in 
distinction from the blood, chyle, and other 

fluids Solid Angle,, ono made by the 

meeting, in one point, of more than two 
plane angles which ai e not iu the same* plane. 
Solid square, lit military language, a hotly of 
troops foimed into a square, consisting of a 
| number of parallel squares one within the 
! othc r The fate's of the lut a in each sd of 
j p.u.tllel sides look Lhe same w r ay, and to- 
v ,ii <ls the outside of the square, holding 
their bayonets so as to bo prepared for the 
nltai k of an enemy at tempt lag to forte the 
square The solid sqiuieh.is bet n found ca- 
pable of lesistlngeven a furious charge of 
cavalry 

SOLID AMO { solidv , I make firm : Lai , 
from its supposed efficacy in healing 
wounds), in Hot.uiv, a genus of plants, nut 
old. Compostin'. Plants of this genus Hie 
distinguished by the name of the golden 
rod, on account of their yellow flow era and 
long spikes 

BOLIFID'IAN (solus, alone; and Jldes, 
faith . Lat ), in Theology , one who maintains 
that faith alone, without woiks, is neces- 
saiv to justification 

SO'LO (ltal ), In Music, a passage, or pm- 
feet pioco In which a single voic-o or in- 
strument performs without accompani- 
ment. Peculiar freedom, ease, distinctness, 
and power of execution, are required to 
perform ttic solo w’ltli coirectness, taste, 
ami feeling 

SOLOMON'S HEAL, the common name 
of a species of Folygvnatum, belonging to 
the nut. ord Liluictui It is perennial. 

SOL'HTIOE (solehtium ; from Sol, the 
sun • and sisto, 1 cause to stand: Lot.), iu 
Astionomy, the tune when the sun Is iu 
one of the solstitial points ; that Is, when 
it is at the greatest distance from tlio 
equator, which is 23} degree's, and when, 
to the people of the higher latitudes. It 
appears to stand still, not changing Its 
place in the degrees of the zodiac. The 
solstitial points in an artificial globe are 
those in which tlio ecliptic, or path of the 

sun, touches the tropics Summer sol- 

Btice, the 21st of June, when the sun enters 
the tropic of Cancer, In its progress 
southward, and gives the longost day 
Winter solstice, the 2lBt of December, when 
tho Bun enters the tropic of Capricorn, In 
its progress northward, and gives the 
shortest day. 

SOLD 'TION (solutio, a dissolving: Lat), 
the intimate mixture or perfect union of 
solid bodies with fluids, so as to fonn one 
homogeneous liquor. Tho word Is applied 
both to i he act of combination and to the 
result of the process: thus common salt 
di Happen is in water, that Is, Its solution 
takes place, and the liquid obtained is 

called a solution of salt in water. In Al 

gcbM and Geometry, solut ton signir.es tl.< 
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answering of a question, or the resolving 

of a problem. In Surgery, tho term 

solution of continuity denotes the separation 
of connected substances or parts applied 
to a fraction, laceration, &c. 

BOLV'KNT ( solvent, dissolving . Lai ), In 
OhemiBtry, any liquid which will dissohe 
substances. 

RO'MATIST ( sOma , a body . Gr ), one who 
denies the existence, and consequently the 
agency, of spiritual substances 

SOMATOL'OGY (siima, a body , and logos, 
a discourse : Gr.), the doctrine of bodies or 
material substances 

SOM'MITE, In Mineralogy, ncpheline ; a 
mineral winch occurs In small crystals 
It is found on Hotnma and Vesuvius. 

BOMN AM'BCLISM ( aummum , a dream , 
and ambulo, 1 walk : Lat ), tho phenomenon 
of sleep-walking, during which the sensi- 
tive and willing powers govern the muscle*, 
while the reasoning or reflecting organs are 
asleep; but in dreaming It Is the contrary. J 
The phenomena attendant on sleep-walking 
are very singular, tho person affected per- 
forming many voluntary actions, implying 
a certain dogiee of perception of external 
objects There arc a number of very re- 
ntal kable cases of somnambulism on record, 
some of which would be Incredible were 
they not attested by unquestionable autho- 
rity. Somnambulists hnve been known to 
undress and lake a cold bath , to saddle 
and bridle their horse*, and afterwards ride 
to a considerable distance ; and, when their 
habits perhaps were more sedentary, to 
write letters, make verses, &c , while in 
most cases they quiet l> returned to their 
beds, and awoke at their usual hour utterly 
unconscious of their previous proceedings 
Generally speaking, but not always, som- 
nambulists are incapable of holding a 
conversation. Somnambulism may be 
described as a state in which the mind 
retains its power over tho limbs, but 
possesses no influence over its own 
thoughts, and scarcely any over the bod>, 
excepting those particular members of It 
which are employed in walking 
HUN ATA ( ftal ), in Music, a piece or 
composition wholly executed by instru- 
ments, and generally supposed to exhibit 
tne composer’s poweis without confining 
him within the rigid rules of counterpoint 
or measure. 

SON'NET (Fr.), a short poem, which, ac- 
cording to its Italian model, consists of 
fourteen lines , divided into two parts, the 
first of eight, and the latter of six lines. 
According to the strictest rules, only two 
rhymes are allowed in the first part, and 
the second ought not to end in a couplet ; 
but in our language, which possesses a 
comparative paucity of rhymes, the Bonnot 
has been written with gieat latitude us to 
rhymes. 

HONOM'ETEK (son us, a sound • Lat. ; and 
melron , a measure ; Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring sounds or the intervals of 
sounds. 

HOOTH'SAYING (soth, truth: Sax.), the 
foretelling of future events without divine 
aid or authority ; and thus distinguished 
from prophecy by inspiration. 


CTrratfurg. [soritks 

SO'PHI. [See Son.] 

SOPH'ISM (eophiama, from eophizo, I deal 
subtllely: Gr.), a subtilty In reasoning, in 
which the arguments are not logically sup- 
ported, or the inferences are not justly 
deduced from the premises 

SOPHISTICATION ( sophizo , I deceive: 
Gr), the adulterating or debasing the 
purity of something by a foreign ad- 
j mixture. 

I SO PH'ISTS (sophisttB, from sophizo, I deal 
subtilely : Gr.), a name at first given to plil- 
, losophers and those who were remarkab’e 
I for their wisdom; it was afterwards applied 
to rhetoricians, and lastly to such as spent 
their time In verbal niceties, logical conun- 
, drums, sententious quibbles, and philoso- 
phical enigmas. The following, called the 
| r»eudomcH 03 , for example, was a famous 
| problem amongst the ancient sophists 
4 When a man says, I lie, does ho lie, or does 
he 7tr >t lief If he lies he speakB truth , and 
if he speaks the truth, he lies’ 

SOPORIFIC (sopor, a heavy sleep, and 
facut, I make . Lat), in Medicine, unj drug, 
plant, &c. that has the quality of lnduclug 
sleep 

SOPUA'NO (ftal, from snpra , abo\e), in 
Music, one of the intermediate portions of 
the scale, which is a species of treble, suited 
to tho female voice. 

KOIt'BIO ACID, in Chemistry, acid pro- 
cured from the fruit of the Pyrus, nr Sorbus 
aucupana, or Mountain Ash. 1 1 is identical 
with malic acid. 

SORBONNE, the name of a college ori- 
ginally instituted for the education of secu- 
lar clergymen at the university of Paris, 
so called after Robert of Sorbon, in Cham- 
1 pagne, a theologian of Paris, who founded 
it during the reign of St. Louis, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an Income which was 
I subsequently much loci eased. This insti- 
tution, the teachers in which were always 
[ doctors and professors of theology, ac- 
quired so much fame that its name was 
I extended to the whole theological faculty 
j oi the university of Paris 

SOIi'CERY (sor cene, from ears, a lot : 
Lat.), Magic, or divination by the supposed 
assistance of evil spirits, or the power of 
commanding evil spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE, a black or grayish 
green mineral, so named from Sordawald, 
in Wibourg. It is a species of hornblende 
and consists of Alumina, iron magnesia, 
and a small quantity of phosphoric acid. 

SOR'DES (Lai.), in Medicine, foul matter. 
Also, dregs of any kind. 

SOR'EL, a term used by sportsmen for a 
male fallow deer of three years old. 

SOR'EX (a mouse : Led.), in Zoology, 
a genus of nocturnal insectivorous mam- 
mals, typified by the shrew mouse, which 
resembles the mole in the head, and tho 
mouse In other pnrts. 

SORGHO ( Uulcue aaccharatus), a plant 
allied to millet, which is extensively culti- 
vated in China, and of late years In Europe. 
The stem yields a juice from which sugar 
uud spirit are obtainable, the leaves afford 
excellent fodder for cattle, and the seeds 
are suitable for feeding poultry. 

SORITES (tiCa eil&s, from ebros, a heap: 
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Or.), In Logic, an abridged form of stating a 
Berles of syllogisms consisting of a number 
of propositions so linked together that the 
predicate of one becomes continually the 
subject of the neTtln succession, till a con- 
clusion is formed by bringing together tho 
subject of the first proposition and the pre- 
dicate of the last. 

SOR'REL.anameglvento several plants. 
The common sorrel is the liumex acetoia, a 
British herb with an acid taste The word 
sorrel Is the Oxalia acetoaella. The wood- 
sorrel Is of the genus Oxalis. Tho Indian 
red and Indian win te Sorrel s aro of tho genus 
Hibiscus. Salt of Sorrel, biuoxalate of 
potash 

SO'RTES HOMF/RTOffi, VIItG ILIANiE, 
SANCTORUM (Homeric, &c lots: Lot.), a 
species of dlviuatlon very common in anti- 
quity. It consisted in opening a favourite 
author at random, and deducing an oracular 
meaning from the first passage which met 
the eye. The Greeks used liomer for this 
purpose, the Romans Virgil, the Christians 
the Bible. Some romarkahle examples aie 
on recoid of tho applicability of the pas- 
sages found to tho destinies of the finders. 

SORTIE' ( Fr .1, In Military language, Llie 
issuing of a body of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the besiegers ; a sally 

SOSTENU'TO (sustained : Jtal ), ill Music, 
a term used to denote the uubiokcu con- 
tinuance of sounds. 

SOUND, in Physics, the effect produced 
ou the ear, usually by a ti emulous motion 
of the air, caused by tbo vibration of some 
other body which has been struck, rubbed, 
&c. The distance to which sounds may bo 
beard will be proportional to the magnitude 
or intensity of the stioke made on tbo tre- 
mulous body emitting the sound; for the 
greater that stroke is the greater will be 
the agitation of Its parts, and the greater 
■xlll be the force with which they will strike 
tl e particles of air. Hence the greater 
will be the effect at any given distance oil 
the drum of the eai , and, consequently, 
the greater will be the distance at which 
tho agitation of the air will be sensible. It 
is ascertained that sound of all kinds travels 
at the rate of 11241 feet per second, when 
the air is at the temperature of 82 ° ; the 
softest whisper moves as fast as the loudest 
thunder. The knowledge of this fact has 
been applied to tin* measurement of dis- 
tances. Tims, if we see a vivid flash of 
lightning, and in two seconds hear a < ’up of 
thunder, we may be assured that tin light- 
ning occui red at not more tliau the distance 
of 750 \ ards. If the vibrations of a sonorous 
body fail short of or exceed a certain velo- 
city, no sound will he perceived; the 
smallest number which produce any effect 
ou the ear is 82 per second ; and tlie largest, 
according to some, 8200, but aecoiding to 
others, 24,000 per second. Taking the velo- 
city of sound in the air as unity, Its velocity 
In tin will be represented by 74, In silver by 
9, In copper by 12, in Iron by 17, In glass by 
17, In baked clay by 10 12, and in wood by 
il 17. Its velocity in cast iron was found 
to be only 10*6. Solids are much better con- 
ductors of sound tbau atmospheric air ; a 
person at one end of a long fir beam will 


distinctly bear a vory Blight tap, wli Ich la 
Inaudible to him who makes it at the 
other end. Water is a very excellent con- 
ductor of sound, particularly when frozen. 
Sounds have been conveyed even by land 
to enormous distances ; the cannonade of a 
sea fight between the English and Dutch, 
in 1672, was beard across England to the 

extent of 200 miles Sound, in Geography, 

any great inlet of tho sea; as Plymouth 
sound, fre 

ROUND'ING (sonder, to search with a 
plummet* Fr. 1, In Navigation, the opem- 
tlon of trying the depili of the water, ami 
the quality oi the bottom, by a line with a 
plummet at the end — -Soundings, a name 
given to the specimen of the ground, ob- 
tained by sounding A piece of tallow 
Btuck upon the base of the deei«-sea lead 
brings up distinguishing marks from tbo 
bottom, as sand, shells, <Sro., which adhere 
to it. Their nature Is carefully marked In 
the log-book A slap Is said to be in 
soundings when she gets Into water shal- 
low enough to bo sounded 

BOUTn {sulk • Sax.), one of the cardinal 
points. Strictly, south Is the horizontal 
point in the meridian of a place, on the 
right band of apeison standing with his 
facetowaids the cast But the word Is ap- 
plied to nnv point in the meridian, between 
the horizon and tlx* zenith. 

SO tJT 11 ( X)T'T IANS, the followers of 
Joanna Sonthcott She was born In Devon- 
shire In 1760, claimed the power of pro- 
phecylng, and bad many followers. In her 
65th year hIio pretended to be supernatural! j 
pregnant. She died booh afterwards, and 
although it was proved that her assertion 
was false, the faith of many of herfollowers 
whb not shaken, and they expected her to 
reappear. 

SOUTH'ERNWOOD, the Artemisia abro- 
tanum of botanists, nat. ord Vomposvtiv, a 
plant with sweet-scented leaves, a native 
of the South of Europe, common in English 
gardens, 

80UTH SEA BUBBLE, n term given to 
a commercial ‘scheme,’ in 1720, which, for 
a time, produced a kind of national deli 
rium In England. A company for trading 
to the South Seas, which was entitled the 
‘ South Sen Company,’ hud been sanctioned 
by government, with the specious pretence 
of discharging tbo national debt, by re 
during all the funds Into one Blunt, the 
projector, bud taken tho bint of his plan 
from Law's celebra led Mississippi scheme, 
which, In the preceding year, bad, in Franc e, 
entailed ruin upon many thousand families 
of that kingdom. In the project of Law 
there was something substaiai.il It pro- 
mised an exclusive Hade to Louisiana , 
though tho design was defeated by the 
frantic* eagerness of the people But the 
South Sea scheme was buoyed up by nothing 
but the folly and rapac iousness of indivi 
duals, which became so blind and extrava 
gant, that Blunt was able to Impose upm 
the whole nation, and make tools of llu 
ither directois, to serve his ow*n purpose 
and that of a few associates. When the 
projector found that the South Sea Btorl 
lid not rise armiding to his expectation 
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lie circulated a report that Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon would be exchanged for some 
places In Peru ; by which means the English 
trade to the South Sea would be protected 
and enlarged This rumour, diffused by 
1 1 emissaries, acted like a contagion In five 
days the directors opened their books for a 
subscription of l.ooo.ooo/ at the rate of 
100/ for every 100/ capital Persons of all 
rankB crowded to the house In Buch a man- 
ner that tho first subscription exceeded 
2 000,000/ of original stock In a fewda\s 
ilils stock advanced to 340/ , and the sub- 
scriptions were sold for double tbe price of 
the first payment In a little time the 
stock reached 1 000 / , and the whole nation 
ams infected \\ 1th the spirit of stork-jolt- 
blngto an imredlble extent The Infatu- 
ation prevailed till the 8th of September, 
when th< stock began to fall, and some of 
the adventurers awoke from their delirium. 
On the 29th of the same month the stork 
had sunk to 150/ ; several eminent gold- 
smiths and bankets, who had lent great 
sums upon It, were obliged to stop payment 
and abscond , and the ebb of this porten- 
tous t ido was violent that It carried everj - 
thing In its wai , and an infinite number of 
families wen* overwhelmed with ruin Pub 
lie credit sustained a terrible shock; the 
nation was thrown into a ferment ; and 
nothing was heai d but tberavings of grief, 
disappointment, and despair. Some prm 
cipal members of the ministry were deeply 
concerned in those fr imlulent transaction*, 
and though I hoy te-ed all their influence 
with the Hank to a^-ist t hem In supporting 
the creditor the Smith Sea Coin pan), and 
actually obtained fimn that corporation a 
large sum, the bubble burst; and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to whom 
tin' subject liad been referred, declared 
tliei had discolored a train of the deepest 
'villany and fraud that hell ever contrived 
to i uin a nation ’ Suffice it to add, that 
some of the ‘dirertois* were expelled the 
lioit^e; others taken Into custody . and the 
est .ites of several confiscated bj act of par- 
liament, after a certain allowance was de- 
dn< ted for each, according to their conduct 
and circumstances 

BOV'EREIGN ( Bvuveram • Fr.), a supreme 
inler, oj one who pobscbbcb tho highest an- 
ti ority without control. A king or queen 

regnant An English gold coin, value 

twenty Biddings; the standard weight of 
which la 5 dwt. 3’27 gm , or 123 374 troy grB. 
One twelfth of the sovereign consists of 
copper, wide h is added to give it hardness. 

BOY, a dark-coloured sauce, prepared In 
1 1 China and Japan from the seeds of a Hort 
of bean It Is eaten with fish, Ac. A sauce 
of tbe same name is prepared In England 

ST’A, a celebrated watering-place, about 
seven leaguesfrom Alx-tarOhaiielle. It has 
been long famous for its medicinal springe, 
which are mentioned by Pliny, and are six 
or seven In number. The term Is now gene- 
iidly applied to all mineral springs 

SPACE ( spatxum : Lot.), in the abstract, 
mereextenslon. Space, In Geometry, de- 

notes the area of any figure, or that which 
fills the Interval or distance between the 
Hues that terminate it. Apace, in Me- 
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chanics, the line which a movable body, 
considered as a point. Is conceived to des- 
cribe by Its motion Apace, among Print- 

ers, a slip of wood or metal formuking a 
spaco between words or lines. 

BPAIH'GEOUR, in Botany, an epithet for 
a kind of aggregate flower, having a reeep- 
tnc le common to many florets, within a 
spat he, as in palms, Ac. 

RPA'DIX (Or. : from span, T pluck off), in 
Botany, a receptacle bearing flowers sur- 
rounded by a sheathing bract or spade 
Palms have a branching spadix, arums a 
simple one 

SPA'Il I , or ST PAHI (a soldier: 2nd ), one of 
the Turkish cavalry. 

SPAN (,S (ux ), a measure taken from the 
spate between the end of the thumb and the 
tip of the little finger, when extended. 
The span is estimated at three hands* 

breadths, or nine inches. In seamen’s 

language, a small line or cord, the middle 
of whi< h Is attached to a stay. 

SPAN'DItIL, the space between the curve 
of an arch and the right lines Inclosing It. 
t HPAN'IKL (espayneul : Fi — from Its 
supposed Spanish origin), the Cams fami- 
uaris aviculanus, a name given to several 
I varieties of dog, remarkable for sagacity 
! and obedience ; the largest and most 
J beautiful of which is the Alpine or St. 
Bernard’s breed ; and the smallest the Cams 
brevipitis, usually called king Charles's breed, 
used as a lap-dog. 

SPAU i Speer . Sax), amass of crystallized 
' stone , an) sort, of earth which breaks 
! easily Into cubical or laminated fragments 

j with polished surfaces. A name given to 

tbe round pieces of timber UBt d lor the 
J yards and topmasts of ships 
! SPA R'ltOW, the popular name of two 
British blrdsbclonglng to the genus Fyrgxla 
1 or Passer, In the family of Fnngtlhdce : 

; tho Pa8fitT viontitnus or tree sparrow, and 
the P. doviesticua or common house spar- 
row 

SPASM ( spasmus ; from spao, I draw: Or.), 
In Medicine, an involuntary contraction of 
the muscular fibres, or that state of the 
contraction of muscles which is not spon- 
taneously disposed to alternate with re- 
laxation ; it is generally accompanied bv 
pain. When the contractions alternate 
with relaxation, they are called convulsions. 

SPATHE (Or.), in Botany, a sheathing 
bract surrounding floral organs usually 
splitting longitudinally, as in the arum. 

SPATH'IO IIION (spathf, a broad blade 
of metal, Ac. : Or.), a mlneiai of a foliated 
structure, and a yellowish or brownish co- 
lour 

8 PAT' EL A (the dim. of spatha, a blade : 
T.at ), an apotherary’s instrument for 
spreading plasters, Ac 

BPAT'ULATE (last), in Botany, an epithet 
for a leaf shaped like a spatula or a battle- 
dore, being roundish, with a long, narrow, 
linear base. 

SPAV'IN (espavent: .Fr), In the Menage, 
a disease In horses, being a swelling or ex- 
crescence in the luslde of a horse’s hough, 
at first like gristle, but afterwards hard and 
bony. 

SPEAK'ER, in the parliamentary sense. 
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an officer 'who tuts as chairman during _ 
Bitting. The Speaker of the House of Com- 

mons la a member of the house, elected, at 
the commencement of a parliament, by a 
majority of votes to act as chairman or pre- 
sident, In putting questions, reading bills, 
keeping order, and carrying into execution 
the resolutions of the house. The Speaker 
is not to deliver his sentiments upon any 
question ; but it is his duty to interrupt a 
member whose language is indecorous, or 
who wanders from the subject of debate ; he 
) may also stop a debate, to remind the house 
of any standing order, or established mode 
I of proceeding, which he sees about to be vio- 
| luted. He, however, submits everything to 
J the decision of the house. If the number 
of votes on the two sides of the question l 
equal, he may deckle It by his own; but 
otherwise he cannot vote. When thohouso 
resolves Itself into a commltteo, the chair 
is filled by a temporary chairman, and the 
I Spoaker Is then capable of addressing the 
i bouse on any subjeit, like a private mem - 
I her. He Issues warrants to the Clerk of 
the Crown even during the recess, to make 
I out new writs for the election of members 
| when seats are vacant He receives a sa 
l Jury of 6000! a year, and be is supplied will 
a furnished residence It Is customary to 
make him a peer when be retires In the 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, keeper 
of the Groat Seal, or other person holding 
the King’s commission, Is ox-ofllcio Speaker, 
he can speak and vote on any question 

SPE'CIALTY ( spccialttas , peculiarity 
Lat.), In Law, a term applied to a contract 
evidenced by an instrument under seal, 
thereby differing from what Is called simple 
contract. Specialties are, after debts of re- 
cord, entitled to priority In the distribution 
of assets, and are not presumed to be satis- 
fied until after twenty years ; while simple 
contracts are extinguished by Lho statute of 
limitations In six. 

SPK'OIE, In Commerce, gold or silver 
coin. In distinction from paper money. 

SPE'CIES (Lat.), In Natural History, such 
animals or vegetables as may be presumed 
to have descended from the same ancestors 
are said to belong to the same species 
Such beings are liable to vary from the In- 
fluence of circumstances. Whether the va- 
riation Is Indefinite or restricted within 
certain limits Is a question upon which 
naturalists are divided, and the solution 
of which Is attended with much difficulty. 
Different races from the same parents are 
called varieties. [See Gknos ] I n Logic, a 
predlcable, which Is considered as express- 
ing the whole essence of the individuals of 
which it Is affirmed. This essence consists 
of two parts, the material part or genus, 
and the destructive part or difference : 
thus, a ‘quadruped ‘ has for ‘ genus ’ animal, 
and for ‘difference’ the having four legs. 
Species and genus are merely relative 
tonus : thus, a horse belongs to the spe- 
cies quadruped, but a quadruped belongs 
to the species animal. A species, when predi 
sated of Individuals, stands in the same rela- 
tion to them as the genus to the species. 
With regard to a lower species it is a genus, 
while with regard to a higher it is a species. 


SPEOIFHO {species, a peculiar sort : Lat.), 
in Medicine, a remedy which either cer- 
tainly cures some particular disease tr Is 
less fallible with regard to it than othor 

remedies 

SPECIFICATION (species, a peculiar 
sort; mid facto, I make. Lat.), the forma) 
description of an invention for which let- 
ters patent have been obtained, required 
by the law to bo filed In tbe patent office 
within six months of their date, otherwise 
they become void. Also, amongst build- 

ers, the statement of the work required to 
bo done, upon which the builder’s contract 
is founded. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. [See GRAVITY ] 

SPE'CIMEN (Lat), a sample or small por- 
tion of anything ; Intended to exhibit the 
kind and quality of the whole, or of some- 
thing not exhibited. 

SPECTACLES ( specto , I look at: Lat), 
an optical instrument tor assisting the 
Bight. With short-sighted persons, the crjs- 
talliue humour, being too convex, brings 
the rays to a focus before they reach the 
retina , concave lenses leinedy this, because 
they make the rays to enter the eye witli 
mo re divergence, and therefore to be longer 
without coming to a focus. With elderly 
persons, the crystalline humour, being too 
flat, docs not bring the rays to a focus as 
soon sb they have reached the retina. Con- 
vex lenses remedy this, because they make 
tho rays to enter the eye with leas diverg- 
ence, and therefore cause them to come 
sooner to a focus. Spectacles seem to have 
been first used about the latter end of the 
18th century. [See Optics] 

SPECTRE (spectrum . Lat), an appear- 
ance destitute of extcrnnl reality affecting a 
person’s organs of sight when the body Is 
in an abnormal state 

SPECTROSCOPE ( spectrum , Lat), scopeo, 

I examine . (Jr ), an instrument employed 
tm the examination of the spectra of the 
light from the sun, planets, and fixed starH, 
and for the measurement of the lines and 
bands of shade and colour, as to breadth, 
distance, and position, [See Sphotbum, 
and Spkctimjm Analysts] 

SPE'CTHUM If a beam of sunlight is 
admitted into a dark room through a hole 
In a shutter, and allowed to fall upon a 
prism of glnss, the emergent beam will be 
decomposed, and the solar or prlsrnattc 
spectrum will be seen upon the wall or any 
white surface placed to receive It. At the 
bottom is red, and to this succeed orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, each 
gradually changing Into the next. This ex- 
periment proves that common light Is not 
homogeneous, but compounded of rays of 
various colours, which become separated 
by reason of their different refrangibilitles. 
The scries of colours thus produced is 
called the solar spectrum. By means of a 
suitable contrivance, the coloured rays ob- 
tained from a sunbeam may be again col- 
lected Into a beam of white light. If a try 
of the colours of the spectrum be experi- 
mented on, it will be found that it cannot 
be decomposed; in other words, the original 
beam has been divided Into homogeneous 
rays. 
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BPR'CTllTTM ANALTRIS It has long 
been known that the solar spectrum [*>ee 
the last article] is marked by transverse 
dark lines, of which some hundreds have 
been counted. When the light of a flame 
is transmitted through a Rians prism, the 
spectrum produced exhibits certain (night 
transverse lines whenever certain metaliu 
substances are burnt in the flame Expert 
men t showed that the same substance nlwnj > 
produced the same kind of line and in the 
same part of the spectrum. The presence 
of the lines in the spectrum might, there- 
fore, he regarded as a proof of the presence 
of the respective metals. For example, if a 
small quantity of common salt (chloride of 
sodium) be burnt, a bright yellow line ap- 
pears in the spectrum in a particular posi- 
tion. It has been ascertained that a qiwtn- 
t i t \ of sodium, lees than the three millionth 
P irt of a milligramme, can be easily dete< fed 
in t)ds wav, ami thus this is infinitely the 
most delicate test t hat can lie applied to the 
detection of sodium. Again, If a lithium 
compound he profited into the flame, two 
sharply -defimd lines at once make their hj>- 
pearancr, one being of a weak yellow, the 
other of a bright red. Thus a quantity of 
lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milligramme, may be detected by the eve 
Another curious result of tills new method 
of analysis lias been the detection of new 
elementary substances, the existence of 
whuli had not been previously Imagined 
It is bv means of spectrum analysis that 
chemists have discovered the three metals, 
thallium, nnalum, and rubidium. 

Rl’EOU IjATION ( specular, 1 watch for- 
feit), In Commeice, the ad or practice of 
buying articles of nit rchandize, or any pur- 
t haseable commodity whatever, In expec- 
tation of a rise of price and of selling the 
same at a considerable advance In this it 
is distinguished from regular trade, in 
'fin li the profit expected is the difference 
be l w ail ( id win tale no 

the dlfft renee of price in the place where 
the goods aie purchased, and the place to 
which they are to he carried for mar- 
ket Speculation on a large scale, upon the 
principle of monopolising, or that kind of 
speculation which consists In the purchase 
and sale of shares in public companies, as 
welt as ‘dabbling’ in the stocks ; and a v arte- 
ty of other hazardous transactions which 
might be named; are different species of 
gambling, and are often no less ruinous 
SPEC'ULUM ( Lot ), in Optica, any polish- 
ed body employed for the purpose of re- 
flecting light ; but It is generally under- 
stood to mean a metallic surface, one of 

glass being termed a mirror Speculum 

Metal, or that of which the mirrors of re- 
flecting teleBcopesare made, usually consists 
of two parts of copper and one of tin ; and its 
whiteness is Improved by a little arsenic, 

Speculum, in Surgery, an instrument 

for dilating and keeping open a wound, in 
order to examine it attentively. 

SPEECH (epmean, to speak : Sax.), the 
faculty of expressing thoughts by words 
or articulate sounds. [See Lang uage ] 
SPELL (spel, a story or tale : Ang. Sax .), , 
any form of words supposed to possess a 
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magical virtue. Spells have been used In 
all ages ; and were very common among 
the ancients. 

SPELT ( speltre • Tmt ), a species of grain 
of the genus Triticum; called also German 
vi heat. 

SPELTER, the commercial name of tme ; 
about 67,000 tons of it are usPd per annum, 
throughout the world; of which 44,000 tons 
are rolled in sheets. 

SPERM, or SPERMACETI, the unctuous 
mat tot contained in the head of the Cato- 
don vwcrocephaln* , tho sperm whale or 
hlunt-headed cacliolot, which lives in the 
warmer seas and attains the length of 
eighty feet Spermaceti ollls obtained from 
the blubber of thlH whale. 

SPIIA'CELUS [gphalcelos : Gr.), in Medi- 
cine and Surgeiy, gangrene, or mortifica- 
tion of the flesh of a living animal. Also, 
cartes or a decay of the bone Hence, to 
sphacelate, to mortify ; and sphacelation, tho 
process of becoming gangrenous. 

Sl’flENE, a mineral substance, found 
amorphous ami in crystals It is composed 
of nearly equal parts of oxide of titanium, 
silica, and lime Its colours are various, 
in< lining cither to grey, yellow, brown, or 
different shades of green. 

SPHERE ( spharra • Gr), in Geometry, a 
solid body, such as would be formed by tin 
revolution of a circle about its diameter, as 
an ax is. I ts surface is in every part equally 
taut from a point called its centre Its 
area la equal to the perimeter of its great 
circle, multiplied by its diameter; audits 
solid contents are equal to Its surface multi- 
plied by one-third of its radius. Sphere, 

in Astronomy, the concave orb or expanse 
v hich invests our globe, and In which the 
heavenly bodies appeal to he fixed, at an 
•qual dlBtanio from the eye The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planets, 
and the space occupied by the fixed stars, 
spheres ; thus, the sphere of Jupiter, the 
sphere of the fixed stars, Ac. In the Ptole- 
laic astronomy, the spheres were supposed 
to he Bolld, ami transparent ; to revolve 
•tit. a common centre, independently 
one another, each carrying its planet, 
Ac along with it — Sphere, in Geo- 
graphy, a representation of the earth on 
the surface of a globe; showing the posi- 
tion of the equator, ecliptic, mcildlan, Ac. 
When the poles are in the horizon, tho 
ancients called It a right sphere ; when in 
the zenith, a parallel sphere; and when in 
any other position, an oblique sphere. 

RPHER'ICAL, relating to the sphere. 
Thus Spherical geometry, that branch of geo- 
metry which treatsof spherical magnitudes 

Spherical trigonometry, that branch of 

trigonometry by which we compute the 

sides and angles of spherii al triangles. 

Spherical triangle, a triangle formed by the 
mutual intersection of three great circles 
of the sphere. Spherical excess, the sum by 
which any three angles of any triangle on 
the surface of a sphere or spheroid, ex- 
ceeds two right angles. 

SPHER'IOS, the doctrine of the sphere, 
particularly of the several circles described 
on its surface, with the method of project* 
ing the same on a plane; the doctrine of 
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ito properties considered as a geometrical 
body. 

SPHEROID' (sphaira, a sphere ; and ados, 
form : Or.), a bodj or figure approaching to 
a sphere, but not perfectly spherical. A 
spheroid is either oblate or prolate The 
earth is found to he an oblate spheroid , that 
Is, flatted at the poles , whereas an opinion 
had been formed by some astronomers, 
that it was a prolate or oblong sphere. 

SPHEROSIDE'RITE ( sphaira , a sphere ; 
and sidtros, iron: Or.), in Mineralogy, a 
bubstanco found in the basaltic compact 
lava of Steinheim It is a granular variety 
of spathoBe carbonate of iron 

SPHER'ULK ( spharula • Lnt ), a little 
globe or spherical body Thus when mer- 
cury is poured upon a plane, it divides itself 
into a great number of minute spherules 

HPHER'ULITE (same dtnv ), in Mine- 
ralogy, a variety of obsidian 01 pearl-stone, 
found in rounded grains. 

SPHINCTER (sph ivkter ; from splnngo, I 
bind: Or), In Anatomy, the name of seveial 
muscles, whose office is to shut or close the 
aperture round whit h f hev ai e placed. 

SPHIN'GIDE, or RPIIINGI'NA, in En- 
tomology, a tribe of moths of which the 
genus Sphinx is the t\pc. To this tribe 
belong the humming-bird hawk-moth 
( Macroglossa stellatarum), and the death’s 
head moth ( Aeherontm alropos) They ex- 
tract the honey of flowcis by means of a 
long proboscis whilst hovering on the 
wing. The larva has 1(1 legs, as amongst the 
butterflies. 

BPI11NX {Or.), In Antiquity, an emblema- 
tical figure, composed of the head of a man 
>r woman, and the body of a lion, to 
when it was adopted by the Greeks, wings 
were added. There were also sphinxes 

th the heads of rams (c no-sphinxes) and 
nawks {hieraco-sphinxes) Th 
brated sphinx is the great one near the 
pyramids of Gcozeh, which lms forelegs r»o 
feet long. — According to the Grecian 
poets, a sphinx Infested f he oily of Thebe-. ; 
and devoured its inhabitants, until a riddle 
proposed by It was solved. Tins was done 
by CEUlpus, who Plow it, whereupon tho 
Thebans in gratitude made him their king. 
This riddle was as follows : * What creature 
is that which goes in the morning upon 
four ; at noon, upon two ; and in the even- 
ing, upon three legs?’ (Edipus answered, 
*It is man; who, in his infancy, erawls 
upon nil four, walks afterwards on two, till 
old ago brings him to his staff, which con- 
stitutes three legs.’ 

SPI'OA, a star of the first magnitude in 
the Virgin , the • Virginia of astronomers. 

RPI'OULA (the plural of spiculum, a javo- 
lin : Lat.), accretions of silicious or calcar- 
eous particles embedded in and supporting 
the soft fleshy portions of many animals of 
low organisation. The mantles or outer 
Ct.ats of several shell-less molluscs eontain 
calcareous sptcula, and the bark of many 
flexible corals (Qorgoniadm), and some 
stony corals (the true coral, for example) are 
composed entirely of these bodies. The 
Bktn of some echinoderms, especially the 
worm-like genera, Is strengthened by cal- 
careous splcula. The skeletons of a groat 


number of sponges are composed of these 
bodies, which in one division are sillcfmis, 
In another calcareous. Strictly speaking 
the term should be applied to the needle 
and pin-shaped forms, but it has been ex- 
tended to every form of these bodies, hooked 
tri radiate, stellate, egg-shaped, wheel- 
shaped, &r. They are frequently very 
minute, and their regular forms are then 
pretty objects for the microscope 

SPIDERS form the order Araneidca in 
the class a rachmda They are distinguish- 
ed from other artieulnta by the head be- 
ing continuous With the chest, and form 
ing a part called cephalo thorax, bj the 
possession of fahes organs on the head 
whuli take the place of antenn.M, and 
armed with claws perforated with a poison 
duct, and b\ the possession of four pairs of 
legs The abdomen consists of one piece, 
and at the posterior end are situate the 
Ipeiforatcd prominences called spinnerots, 
through which the lines issue that forn 
| the w'eb At the id of the ttnder- 

oiuen aie placed the respira- 
tory apertui The e\ea aie simple, not 
compound, i d are two, six, or eight In 
number Tin exes are distinct, the females 
being usually largn Tliclr eggs are laid 
in clusteis, and ate usually protected by 
some sort of nest or cocoon made of web 
The young do not undergo any proper 
metamorphoses, but they chaugo their 
Integument set era I times before they ar- 
rive at maturity Spiders are found in all 
parts of the world, the number of species 
being great Some of them possess the 
poise inis matter m eh quantity that 
, their attack is dreaded by man. 

| SPIDER MONKIES are so called on ae- 
j count of the slenderness of their bodies 
| and limbs They livo In trees in Routli 
Amcrira. The tail is a prehensile organ of 
wonderful flexibility, whirli is always in 
motion coiling and uncoiling. Ry this 
they hang (nun a branch, or swing them- 
selves from lice to tree. The absence of a 
thumb from the hand** is .mother remark- 
able part of their st i uct ure. They are mild 
in disposition and easily tamed. They 
form the genus Atclcs of zoologists, 

SPI'DKRWORT, a name gl ten to herba 
ceotis plants of the genus Tmdescantia, on 
account of the glutinous natuie of their 
juice, wliltli may be drawn out in long 
threads 

SPIKE {spica: Lat), In Botany, a species 
of Inflorescence, in which sessile flowers 
are placed on a simple peduncle, us In 

wheat, lavender, & c. In Gunnery, to spike 

a gun, is to fill up tho touchholeof a piece 
of ordnance, by driving a nail forcibly into 
it, to render it unserviceable. 

RPl'KENARD (spica naidi, a spike of 
nard : Lat.), a plant brought lrom tho East 
Indies, and therefore sometimes called nar- 
dus Indica. The spikenard of the nnclentH 
is supposed to have been tho Nardostachys 
J ataman si, nat. ord. Valenanacem, the root 
of which is, at present, much esteemed in 
the East as a perfume. 

SPI'NAL CORD, sometimes called Spinal 
Marrow, In Anatomy, is that part of the 
nervous system which la inclosed In th* 
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■piiml column of vertebrate animal* At 
li* upper end it Is In connection with that 
part of the human lmiin called the medulla 
oblongata, and Is continued to the first or 
second lumbar vertebra, giving off in Its 
course thirty-one pairs of nerveR, each hav- 
ing two roots. It has been proved that sen- 
sation depends upon the posterior root, and 
the power of voluntary motion upon the 
anterior root The spinal cord is composed 
of white and gra\ nervous matter, the white 
being on the outside. 

BPINI5 (spina, the back bone: Xof), the 
column of lioncs In the hack of the verte- 
brate animals. [See Vertebras ] — Fpwe, 
in l)o tany, a thorn, or sharp process from 
t lie woody part of a plant. 1 1 diffci s from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark A 
s/m»e sometimes terminate* a branch or 
leaf; and sometimes is axillary, growing at 
the angle formed by the branch or leaf with 
the stem The wild apple, the sloe, &c , are 
tinned with spines nr tiwi ns , the gw wherry - 
hii'-li, tho bramble, and the rose have 
pi icicles. Spines are branches the develop- 
ment of which has been arrested. Aiulel 
oi prickles are a kind of hardened hair. 

BPINE'L (spmellc: Fr.), a subspecies of 
mini, at different colours, red, blown, yel- 
low, and soniel lines blue ; it consists t hlcfly ( 
of alumina and magnesia, with a colouring 
matter (onsntlng "sometimes of oxide of 
I chromium, but generally of oxide of iron 
1 SPIN KLLA'NE, a dodet achiral variety of 1 
I Zeolite, < 

istlng of silica, alumina, and soda 
SPINET ( cspnictte • Fi ), a musical 
stringed instrument, now no longei in use. 
It differed from the harpso liord In little 
else than sl/e Like that instrument, It 
was somewhat In the form of a harp, and 
| was, indeed, called a couched hasp 
| SPIN 'NINO, In Manufactures, the act or 
I art, of uniting fibres of silk, flax, hemp, wool, 

! hair, or other materials, Into thread It 
I is either performed on the wheel with a dls- 
uff and spindle ; or by mai hinery Among 
the Greeks and Homans spinning was the 
chief employment of tho women ; the rites 
of mairiage directed their attention to It , | 
and the distaff and fleece were not only the i 
emblems, but the objects of the most Im- 
portant domestic duties of a wife. 

BPIN'NING JENNY, a machine Invented 
by Hargreaves, in 17b7, which enabled one 
pei son to spin from 80 to 120 threads as 
easily as a single thread previously It 
was adapted for spinning only tho Bofter 
descriptions of yarn, which were used In 
ueft; being incapable of giving the firm- 
ness and hardness required in that which 
was used as warp ; and it was soon super- 
seded by the sjnnnniQ frame of Arkwright, 
which could spin any number of threads, of 
any degree of hardness and flnenesB, and 
required only to be fed with cotton, and to 
have the threads joined when broken 
HPI'NOZISM, the doctrines or principles 
of Spinoza, a Jew of Amsterdam, horn in 
I«34 He attempted to deduce from a few 
axioms, that * there can bo no substance 
but God ; whatever is, is in God ; and no- 
thing can be conceived without God.* 
SPIN'STER, In Law, the common title by 
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| which an unmarried woman without rank 
; «»r distinction is designated. Curiously 
enough we flnd on the tombs of married 
women amongst the ancient Romans, the 
epithet ‘ Ian i flea/ spinster. King Alfred in 
hia will called the women of Ilfs family * the 
spindle side’; and Egbert, when he en- 
tailed his estates on his mate descendants 
to the exclusion of the females. Bald . * to 
the spear Bide, and not to the spindle *ide ’ 

SPl'R ABLER (spiracnlum, from spiro, I 
breathe * Lai I, in Entomology, the pores 
by which air enters the trache® of luse< ts 

SPI'KAL ( speira , anything wound round 
another* dr), In Geometry, a curve whldi 
winds round a centre, and in its progress 
continually increases its distance from that 
centre The fusee or spring of a watch give 
a good idea of this curve There are various 
kinds of spirals, which ha\e received 
their names from their inventors or their 
pioperties; thus the Spiral nf An himedcs, 
the hyperbolic spiral, &c. [See Helix ] 

SPIRE, in Airhiteoture, a steeple that 
continually diminishes as it ascends, whe- 
ther coiiUally or pyramidally The highest 
spire in England is that of Salisbury, 404 
feet above the level of tlie ground, or (54 
feet higher than the cross of St Paul’s, and 
double the height of the Monument, near 

London bridge The term sjnre was used 

by the ancients for the base of a column, 
and sometimes for the n*tragal or torus. 

SPIR'IT ( spirit us : Lat ), m Metaphysics, 

I SPIR'ITB, any inflammable 11(41101 ohtnin- 
• cd by distillation ; as biandy, ruin, &c 
1 Ordinary spirits contain from 50 to 62 per 
1 cent of alcohol; spirits ofwmo.froin 62 to 
67 per cent. ; rectified spirits, from 82 to 85 
, per cent, What Is called proof spirit con- 
| lams 40 j per cent, bv weight of real alco- 
hol, and has a specific gravity at 60° Fabr. 
of 0 9108 When Bpirit is said to be any 
j number over proof, the expression means 
that 100 gallons of it would take that num- 
ber of gallons of water to reduce It to proof 
streiigili , thus 100 gals, of spirit 10 over 
proof, would require 10 gal* of water to re- 
duce It to proof ; the result of the mixture 
being no gals at pi oof i>ee Alcohol] 

SPIRITUAL COURT, one held by a Bi- 
shop or other ecclesiastic, or their repie- 
sentative. 

SPIRIT LEVEL. [See LEVEL.] 

SPIU'ITTJALISM (spiritin', a spirit: Lot.), 
ns distinguished from Materialism, that 
system which supposes everything real, to 
be spirit : what is called the external world 
being a succession of notions Impressed on 
the mind by the Deity— which was the opin- 
ion of Berkeley ; or a mere educt of the mind 
—which was that of Fichte. 

SPLANOHNOL'OGY ( splavchnon , the in- 
ternal parts of the body ; and logos, a dis- 
course : Or), in Medical science, a treatise 
or description of the viscera ; also the doc- 
trine of diseases of the internal parts of the 
body. 

SPLEEN ( splin : Gr.),in Anatomy, a soft, 
spongy substance, Bituated on the left side, 
between the eleventh and twelfth false 
ribs, and covered with a linn membrane, ari- 
sing from the peritoneum. It is of an ova) 
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form, about one-fifth smaller than the liver: 
hollow towards the stomach, and convex 
towards the diaphragm and ribs ; it is, how- 
ever, not unfrequently irregular, and 1ms 
many Assures. The use of the spleen has 
been much controverted , but the most pro- 
bable opinion seems to be, that It serves to 
render more Auid the blood, out of which 
the bile is to be afterwards secreted ; and 
that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, 
and the secretion of the bile promoted In 
A gurative language we use the word spleen 
for 111-humour , as, to vent one’s spleen. 

SI’LEN^TIS (Or ; from splen , « lie spleen). 
In Medicine, InAammation of the spleen 

SPLENT (splint, a splinter : Dan.), in the 
Veterinnry art, a callous substance or In- 
sensible swelling on the shank-hone of a 
horse. 

SPLICE, a term in common use with sea- 
men, «Src., signifying to separate the strands 
i of the two ends of a rope, and unite them 
[ by a particular manner of interweaving 
them ; or to unite the end of a rope to any 
part of another by a like interweaving of 
the strands 

SPLINT ( splint , a splinter. Dan), in 
Surgery, a piece of wood or paste-board 
shaped so as conveniently to support a bro- 
ken or debilitated limb 
I SPLINTERY, in Mineralogy, that frac- 
j tore of minerals which is almost even, but 
exhibits small splinters or scales thicker at, 

; one end than the other, and adhering by 
' their thicker end to the broken surface 
I SPOD'UMENE (spodos, wood ashes • Or), 
a mineral occurring in laminated masses 
easily divisible into prisms with rhomhol- 
dal bases; the lateral faces shining and 
pearly, the cross fracture uneven aud splin- 
tery . Before the blowpipe Itexfoliates into 
little scales of an ash colour, whence its 
name It consists of silica, alumina, and 
llthla It !b called also triphane. 

SPON'DKE (nponderon, from sjiovd?, a 
libation— -at which slow, solemn melodies, 
chieAy In this measure, were used . Or i, in 
the Latin and Creek prosody, a poetic foot 

of two long syllables Spondaic Pm»c, an 

hexameter line in which tlio two last feet 
are spondoeB, Instead of being a dactyl arul 
a spondee. 

SPONGES, aquatic animals of such low 
organization that their vegetable nature 
has been frequently asserted They may be 
roughly described as a mass of uniform ani- 
mal matter (Barcode) without any visible 
organs, disposed upon and around a skele- 
ton or frame-work which may be calcareous, 
sillctouH or hornj and elastic, the lH8t being 
the condition of the skeleton in the sponges 
which we employ for domestic purposes. In 
the great majority of the calcareous and 
sillclous Bponges the skeleton is composed 
of * eplcula/ that Is, detached pieces shaped 
like needles, pins, crosses, stars, anchors, 
hooks, and many other forms. These are 
pretty objects for the microscopic observer. 
The external forms of sponges are very 
varied, cup-shaped, Anger-shaped, bread- 
like, encrusting, &c . ; and the size varies 
*rom a minute speck to the dimensions of 
three or four feet. Only one genus (Spon- 


l jilla ) has been fonnd In fresh water; the 
rest are marine, and invariably nttached to 
rocks, stones, or plants Thev derive sus- 
tenance from tho medium in which they 
live, which conveys their fond (perhaps both 
minute animal and vegetable particles) 
into and along the canals bv which they are 
permeated. Ciliary action has been de- 
lected in some of them, and perhaps it ex- 
ists In all llio species. They are propagated 
bv ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous 
division Sponges are found fossil in the 
chalk, and are frequent ly embedded in tin* 
flints of that formation. The sponges of 
( ommerce are chiefly procured from the 
Mediterranean and the American coast, 
being brought up b> divers from consi- 
derable depths When the gelatinous matter 
has been removed from the fibrous skeleton 
it Is washed and dried The coarse kind 
comes from the Bahamas and Florida; the 
finer kinds, known as Turkey sponge, from 
tie* Mediterranean, the best being procured 
at iheCyelades. The divers will sometimes 
descend to the depth of 30 fathoms for them 
About fioo/iool bs. of sponge are annually 
Imported Into England. 

M’ON'GIOLE (tjH'vgiolus, literally, a little 
sponge. Lot.), In Vegetable Physiology, 
organs which derive their name from being 
composed of cellular spongv tissue Tliej 
me situated at the end of tho root, and bji 
imbibing the fluids which are In contact 
with them, enable plants to absorb the 
nouushmeiit and moist me necessary to 
their growth 

8 PON 'SO l! <a surety ; from spondev, 1 
pledge myself Lut ), one who Linds 111 nself 
to answer for another, and is responsible 
for his default Hence, ypousm, in baptism, 
Is a surety for the moral education of the 
child baptised 

SPONTANEOUS spoilt ovens ; from 
sjtonte, of one’s own accord: Lnt), hti 
epithet for things that act by their own 
Impulse, or wii bout any apparent external 
agency ; as, the spontaneous Ignition of 
certain substances which, of themselves, 
w 111 burst Into a flame. 

SPOON' BILL, a name given to some 
grallatori.il birds belonging to the genus 
Platalea, of which the white species 
Is very common In the old continent, and 
the roseate in the new. It is named from 
the shape of Its bill.wblch is somewhat like 
a spoon or spatula. 

BPOON'-DRI FT, a sea term for a showery 
sprinkling of salt water, swept from the 
surface In a tempest 

flPORAD'lC (sporadikos, scattered : Or), 
In Medicine, an epithet for such diseases as 
attack hut few persons at a time , In contra- 
dlstlnctlon to epidemic 

SPORANGIUM (spora, seed , and angeum, 
a vessel: Or.), the case in which the spores 
or ovules of the ferns, mosses, and many 
other cryptogam fc plants is contained. 

SPORES, or RPORULES ( spora , n seed : 
Or.), cellular bodies In the cryptogam ic 
plants from which new plants are produced 
They are equivalent to the ovules of the 
higher orders of plants. They have no defl- 
nite points of growth, but send forth young 
plants from any part of their surface 
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KPORI'DIA (spora, seed: Or.), spores 
united In definite mini hers. 

SPOTS, In Astronomy, dark places ob- 
served on the sun, moon, and planets The 
spots on the sun vary ; whilst those on the 
moon ami planets remain the same, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those 
bodies mamiest [See SUN ] 

SPOUT'ING FLUIDS If an aperture is 
made in the upper surface of anv pipe, and 
rommmmating with a reservoir of fluid, 
(lie latter, hut for the resistance of the air, 
and the Diction at the aperture, would 
spout to a height equal to that of the highest 
particle of fluid in the reservoir. If tin re 
\ - an aperture in the side of a a easel, wlm li 
is full of water, the latter will spout to the 
neatest distance when the aperture is m 
the middle, nud.ro the same distance, from 
a pennies wlmh are equidistant from the 
middle if thoie is a *lioit pipe in the 
npirfuic, ihe fluid will spout fiom it to 
t h< 

to the lion/on at an angle of 45°, and lo 
ilie same distant e, with inclinations equi- 
distant, from 4V, for example, fioni in- 
clinations of 40 1 and WP. 

met ending solar heat i nUil mergy of 

vegetation, lu the iiortinin hem! 
it begins when the sun euteis Aries, that 
Is, about the t’lst of March ; and ends at t lie 
summer solstice — — Spring, m Methanes, 
denotes a thiu piece of tempered fctecl.cn 
"tlier elastic substance; which, being 
wound up, serves to put several machine* 
In motion by its elasticity such 1 h the 
spring of a clock, watch, &c —Spring, In 
Physical (Geography, a fountain of water, 
or issue of watet from the earth, or the 
basin of water at the place of Its Issue 
Fiom bp miff » proceed rivulets, and rivulets 
united form rivers Rain penetrates the 
giouiicl, and oozes into and through certain 
strata, but, being obstructed by other 
strata, it forms cavities and subterraneous 
reservoir «at various depths, nianv of which, 
w lien full, force their way out of the ground, 
and constitute springs. That reservoirs of 
water < \ 1st beneath the surface of the 
earth is manifest from what is obseived 
in sinking Artesian wells, which Bee. 

SPRIT' KAIL, in Vessels, a sail attached 
to a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 
A small bourn or pole which mosses the 
sail of a boat diagonally, from the mast to the 
upper sL-rnraost corner, is termed a sprit 
SPRUCE KIRK, coniferous trees belong- 
ing to the genus Abus. They are distin- 
guished from pines by tlw: cones being 
pendent, the carpels not being thickened 
at the tip, and the solitary leaves more or 
less two i anted The Norway spruce (A. 
excelsa) is a lofty and valuable timber tree 
Tho black and will te spruce (A nigra and 
A nlba i are Canadian trees From the 
young twMgs of tiie former spruce beer is 
made. The red spruce (A. rubra) is a native 
of Nova Scotia ; the Hemlock spruce (A. 
canadensis ) of North America 
9PRUCB-BEEU, a liquor prepared by fer- 
menting a mixture consisting of water, 
molasseB, bruised pimento and ginger, aiul 
essence of spruce; the last being propat ed 
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l by boiling the young shoots of the Abus 
• nigra, and concentrating the decoction by 
aporati 

spunk, or Touchwood, a name given 
to sonic fungi belonging to tho genus 
Polyporus, especially P.fumentanus, soaked 
lu a solution of nitre , It ib used for kindling 
matches and tobacco, under the name of 
A madon or German tinder 
SPURGE (dpuige • Fr . , fiom purgo, I 
purge Lai », a name given to plants belong- 
ing to the genuH Euphorbia Spurge- 

luuu'I, the Daphne lam cola, a shrub — — 
Spu rge-ohre, the niercicoii, a shrub of t lie 
genus Daphne 

_ SQUAD'ltON (cuadrun • Fr ), In Military 
affairs, a body of cavalry usually fiom loo 

to ‘200 Squadron of ships, a division of a 

fleet, employ ed on a partkul.u expedition, 
and commanded by a vke or reur-.vdmu.il, 
or a coinmodoie. 

KQUA'LUS (Lat ), m It htby ology , a genii', 
of ‘.1 j.ii ks [See Shark ] 

SQUARE, in Geometry, a (inadril.it eral 
figure, whose angles aie light angle**, ami 
►idr* equal • that Is, making Its angles riglu 
iiu'Ieh Also the area formed by means of a 

- junto y ard.it c — .Stymie, in Ai Ithmetic.tbe 
] i rot but of .mv number multiplied by iLsetf 

Among Mechanics, an instiumcnt for 

squaring their work In Military affairs, 

a body of soldiers formed into a square 

s’ qum e-rout , In Arithinetic.anumber which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square 

number, thus, 2 Is the square-root of 4 

.Stymie rigged. Is said of ,i ve**el when her 
pnmipul sails ale extended by yards sus- 
pended by flic middle, ami not by stay’H, 
gaffs, booms, and lateen yards. Thus a 
ship and brig are square-rigged v essels — 
Square-sail, a sail extended to a yard sus- 
pended b\ the middle. > 

SQUAR'IturS (sqnarroius, rough • Lat \ 
in Botany, a term applied to parts of plants 
which are covered with processes that 1 
spread at right angles. A squarroni calyx j 
consists of bcales very widely dlvai Irating. 1 
SQUILL (squilla, from skilla Gr), the , 
name of plants belonging to the genus 
Scilla, nut nrd Liliiueie From the bul- 
bous root of some of the spot ies a medi- 
cinal preparation is made. In large doses, j 
squill is a purgat Ive and emetic ; in smaller, 
a powerful expectorant, and in combina- 
tion with other remedies, a diuretic. 
SQUIR'ILEL, tho name given to small 
| rodent mammal* of the genus Sciurus , cha- 
racterized by tlieir lower incisors being very 
| compressed, and the tail being long and 
busily. Tilt* species are fouud In many part* 
of the world, inhabiting woods and feeding 
on nuts and fruits. The British species (S 
vulgaris ) lays up a store of nuts for winter, 

In hollow trees oi in the eaitli. It displays 
great agility lu leaping from brunch to 
branch. 

STA'BAT MATER, the commencing 
words of a Latin hymn, of the Roman Cu 
tliolic Church, which has been repeatedly 
set to music by the great masters. 

STACCATO (separated : Jtal.), in Music, 
a term indicating that the notes to which 
it is affixed are to bo detached, In a matkrd 
z z 
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way, from each other. It is nearly the 
same as Spiccato 

STAC'TK {stakte ; from staso, 1 t all In 
drops : Chr.) t a fatty, resinous, and very 
odoriferous kind of gum, of the nature of 
liquid myrrh It Is very valuable when 
pure; but It Is supposed that we have none 
but what Is adulterated, and that what Is 
so called is liquid stornx 

STA'BIUM {stadwv, literally that which 
vtandh fast , a standard * Or), in Antiquity, 
an open oblong area, for gymnastic exer- 
cises. Vitiuv ms dcscubes It as a space 125 
geometrical paces long, terminated at the 
two extremes with two posts, called by the 
llmnans career and meta Around the sta- 
dium was raised a mound of earth, where 
the spectators were placed to sec the feats 
of the athleta). There were also other sta- 
dia covered over with colonnades and por- 
ta os, sen lug fot the same exercises in hud 

weather. Stadium, an ancient Grecian 

moasure, the extent of which is not cer- 
tainly known , and which, probably, was 
different In different places Eratosthenes 
calculated the length of a meiidian to be 

250.000 stadia , which, if his meaMuement 1 
was correct, w'cmld make a stadium to be 
the tentli of an English mile, l’ossedonlus 
calculated the length of the meridian to be 

240.000 stadia , which would give 9' stadia 
to the mile* 

STADT'HOLDER {stadliouder, nty holder 
/)«!.), the* title formeily given to the com- 1 
mander-in-ohief of the forces belonging to 
the Republic of the United Netherlands 
William IV., Prince of Orange, was const 1 
tuted the first general hereditary start r- 
h older, in 1747 , the office ceased at the 
Fiench conquest; and in 1814 the head of 
I the House of Orange was elevated to the 
legal dignity, which has been retained by 
bis huccessoi s. 

STAFF, in Military affairs, nil establish- 
ment of officers m various departments, 
attached to the commander of an armj 
The staff Is the medium of communication 
between the comnmnder-in-chief and every 

department of an army An ensign of 

authority, a badge of office; as, a consta- 
ble’s staff 

STAG, the male of the deer kind 

STAG BEETLE, a common beetle in the 
south of England, so called from the huge* 
snagged and forked mandibles somewhat 
resembling the antlers of a slag The 
male is sometimes nearly three indies long, 
and of a brownish black colour. It is the 
Lacunus cervus of entomologists. 

STAGE {stage, a floor • Fr. ; from static, 
a station • hat ), in tho Drama, the place of 
action and representation ; intituled be- 
tween the pit and the scenes ; and answer- 
ing to the proscenium, or pulp / turn at the 
ancients. The word stage ulso often implies 
the whole dramatic art in composition and 
performance. 

HTA'G VltiTK, an appellation given to 
Aristotle from Stagira, a town in Macedonia, 
the place of his birth. 

STALACTITES (slalaktos, dropping . 
Gr.), elongated concretions of carbonate of 
lime, hanging from the roofs of caves. It 
la formed by the percolation of water hold- 


ing bicarbonate of lime In solution The 
carbonate is left in the solid form, when 
the second atom of carbonic acid and the 
water evaporate. 

STALACTIT'IO, In theform of stalactites, I 
or pendent substances like icicles. I 

STALAGTHITE < stalagmos , n dropping. 
Or ), concietions produced on the floors of | 
t.ives, in the same way, and from the same 
i.iuse, as stalactites [which see]. Some- i 
times the stalactites and stalagmites unite 1 
and from pillars i 

STALKING, a tci m used In sporting, and ! 
applied to a kind oi stieen, and sometimes i 
to a horse, to hide the sportsman while lie 
gets within shot. Heine the woid stalking- \ 
U osc is used for a pretence 

STA LL, tin* seat of a dignified clergyman, 

in a eathedial Also, an open shop in a 

market or fair Stallage, tho right of 

erecting stalls in fails; or rent paid for 
them When they are fixed in the ground 
the money paid is called jnekage 

STA 'MEN (Lat), In Botany, one of the 
bodies in a flnw’or which so< icte pollen, the 
fructifying principle Whatever thru 
number, for they van considerably in tills 
respect, the stamens form a whorl between 
the petals and the pistil Each consists of t lie 
filament and the anther, the bitter contain- 
ing the fine dust < ailed pollen : the filament 
or stalk is sometimes absent 

STAM'lNIFEROUS.in Botany, an epithet 
for those flowers whii h have stamens, and 
usually applied to those in which the pistils 
are wanting. 

STAMP, .i mark set upon things charge- 
able with duty to government, as evidence 
that the duty is paid; as, tho stamp on a 
newspaper, the stamp on a bond or inden- 
ture, At Any Instrument for making 

Impressions on other bodies. 

STA N'DARD, that which is established a*- 
a rule or model, by the authority of respect 
able opinions, or by general consent. Thus, 
Addison’s writings furnish a good standing 
of pure, chaste, and elegant English com- 
position. In Botany*, tho upper petal or 

banner of a papilionaceous corolla.— —In 
Oommeirc, the original weight, measure, 
or coin, committed to the keeping of 
a magistrate, or deposited In some public 
place, to regulate, adjnst, and try weights 
used by particular persons in traffic. The 
standard of gold coin is 22 parts of fine 
gold and 2 of alloy. In the pound troy. The 
standard of Bilver is 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure 
silver and 18 dwts. of alloy of copper 
Whether gold or silver be above or below 
tin* standard is found by assaying, and the 
hydrostaticnl balance. The standard of 
measure, made by Bird in 1760, to which 
great authority was attached, was destroy ed 
by die fire which consumed the two Houses 

of Parliament, In 18.14 Standard, In 

Military affairs, a flag or banner borne as a 
signal for the forming of troops in to a body. 

In Ship-building, an inverted knee 

placed upon the deck instead of beneath it, 
with its vertical branch turned upward 
ft om that which lies horizontally. Stan- 

dards, in Horticulture, a term used to 
distinguish such fruit-trees as aro not 
trained against walls or grow to espaliers 
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STAN'NARTEB {stannum, tin : Lot .), tho 
mines and works from which tin is dug 
and purified. Those of this country are 
found chiefly in Devonshire and Cornwall 
— The Court of Stannaries is a court of 
record of limited jurisdiction foi the ad- 
ministration of justice amongst the tin 
miners of Devon and Cornwall. It is of 
great antiquity, and lias been icgulated by 
sevei.il acts of Parliament The court is 
held at Truro, and the presiding judge is 
formed tho Vice Warden Frun his deci 
si on there Is an appeal to the Loul W.uden, 
assisted by t wo or more assessors, member*, 
of die judicial committee ot the Privj Coun- 
cil, or judges of the Court of Cham cry, or 
(’units of Common Law at Westminster 
RTAN'ZV (a station • Jtal), in Poetrv, a 
munhei of linos or verses connected with 
e,t< h othei , beluga portion of a poem con- 
t lining e\erv variation of unasure in that 
poem BUiims are said to ha\e been first i 
u-od in Italian poctr\ 

STV'PLl. (s tapil- Help), a sotLlod mart 
or emporium for the sale of cei rain articles 
The king’s staple, as It was called, w'as foi 
meiiy e*f ibhshed in certain pints of town* 
in England, and certain good-, could not 
lie exported, without being flr«,t brought | 
to tliese places to be rated and charged 1 
with the fluty Imposed upon them Tin ! 
priiHip.il (ommodities on which customs' 
le . *’ ' ' 

inch being called 'staple commodities,’ 
tlie term in time was applied to the prtn- 
(ipal commodities produced by a country 
• it her for expoitation oi homo coiiMimp- 

I | (> n The word staple is also u«od to 

signify the tlitead oi pile of wool, cotton, | 
or flax . as, cotton is of h nluul, long, or 
fine staph 

ST Vll'-A PPLK, a giobul.ii oi »»1I\ e-sliaped 
fleshy fruit, inclosing a stone of tlie same 
shape 1 1 is produced by a tree of t lie genus 
ChrusaphvlUim, XMt ord Sapotaccas , and is 
gtown in the warm climates of America. 
It is eaten by wa\ of dessert 
STAlt'HOAltl). the right hand of a ship or 
hoat,w hen looklngtowards the liead or stem 
poit being employed for the opposite side 
8TAR'-CH AMBER, formerly a court of 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, so 
tailed from Its roof hoing ornamented with 
gilt stars This court took upon itself to | 
decide upon those cases of offonco witii , 
regard to which the law was silent. It 
passed judgment without tlie Intervention i 
of a jury ; and differed from all other judi- 
ciary courts in this, that the latter were 
governed only by the common law, or im- 
memorial custom, and acts of parliament; 
wh a reas it often admitted for law the pro- 
clamations of the king In council This 
court was abolished by stat 16 Ciias, I 
STAR'-FISHES, a section of Echlno- 
dermata.one of the classesof radiate animals. 
They abound on all coasts, and the majority 
may be at once recognised by their five 
arms or angles, diverging from a common 
centre. Sir Thomas Browne long ago 
noticed how * Nature among sea-stars 
chiefly dellghteth in five points.’ They 
may be divided Into three tilbes—l. Cri- 
notdta, to which the fossil Encrlnltes, and 
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the living PKNTAoniNUS and ComatuijAB 
belong 2 Tlie Ophiundea, and 3. the As- 
teridea. The animals included In these two 
tribes have a leathery, flexible Integument, 
witii or without calcareous plates, and a 
mouth which is placed at the middle of the 
underside To the Ophlurldea belong those 
species with adiscoidal body and live long 
-inns, Into which the visceral cavity does 
not outer, the sand-BtarB and brittle-stars 
of our < oasts are examples. The Asterldea 
include the species with pentagonal or 
polygonal bodies, having the angles more 
or less extended in the shape of arms, width 
contnin prolongations of tlie stoma< h , the 
cross fishes of our shores afford examples. 
The animals of botli these tribes effect loco- 
motion in means of cirri or threadlike Buck- 
ers, with which tlie arms are furnished, and 
by which thei pull thenisi hesslow-ly along. 

STARS The members of oui solar sys- 
tem have been treated of under tlie head 
I’bANKTS, and under the name of each , in 
the present artkle the fixed stars, those 
external to our system, will be considered. 
The division of the stars into constellat urns 
Is only to be considered as a means of more 
readily referring to the more lemark.iMe 
objects This is effected by adding to the 
name of the constellation a letter from the 
Greek alphabet, as Alpha Lyra, Beta Ononis, 
the name of tlie constellation being usually 
in Latin The easiest method of acquiring 
a knowledge of them is to use a celestial 
globe, width can be compared with the 
heav ens at the different, “husoiib of the year 
[Sec Coxstkllatioks.] The stars ha\e 
been usually classed accoidlng to t heir 
apparent lustre or magnitude. No mote 
than six, or, under particuhuly favourable 
< trcumstances seven, magnitude* can be 
seen w it.li the naked eve ; but with the aid 
of tlie telescope much smaller stars can 
be pi*reel\ed There are about 20 stars of 
the first magnitude, 70 of the second, 22» 
of tlie tldrd, 600 of the fourth, C90 of the 
fifth, and 1500 of the sixth. Whatever the 
appaient magnitudes of the stars may be, 
it is only by the intensity of their light, 
and not by any measurable diameter, that 
they are distinguished from one another 
Tho higher the power of the telescope tlie 
more do they contract into minute shining 
points Sir John Hersohel has proposed a 
new method of expressing the magnitudes 
ol the stars ; namely, by determining photo- 
metrically the comparative intensities of 
their light When this was done It was 
found that among stars of the first magni- 
tude, some emitted only one-eighth of the 
light of others. Itis a matter of importance 
to ascertain the intensity of the light of 
each considerable star, on account cf the 
( hanges which the light of some of them 
undergoes The seven stars of the Great 
Bear, for example.are continually changing 
their brightness, and they take it in turn 
to bo one brighter than the others. Again, 
some stHrs vary periodically in light aud 
lustre, Algol [which see] is one of these 
stars. A star in the ceutre of a nebula in 
Argus (»? ArgV\ was of the fourth magnitude 
in 1677, but in 1844 it had become nearly 
as bright as Sirius. It is now gradually 
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losing Its brilliancy It is also on record 
tli.it several stars have suddenly appeared 
and afterwards vanished from the heaven 1 * 
As to the distribution of the stars In space, 
It may be remarked that those of the three 
or four first classes seem to be protly uni- 
formly scattered over the heavenlj vault , 
but looking at all magnitudes visible to 
the naked eve, thev Increase rapidlj as we 
approach the milky waj Fiom various 
observations that have been made, it seems 
probable that the sohu R>stun is placed 
near tlu* centre of a comparative!} shallow 
laver of stars, and that we look in tliedliec 
thm of its top and bottom when we cast 
out e\es on the heaven on each side of the* 
Milkv Wav, and In the direction of its bides 
or edires when we look upon that In in I non*, 
hand [See (Jai.axv The* tot il number 
of siais must be considered infinite Sir 
W Tleiwliel counted 2'lS.ono stars In the 
lli'ld of bis 20 fet t li Hector m II minutes | 
of lime, and it Is pioluhlc tint the more 
powetful telescopes constructed since his 
d i} lender 100 millions visible In manv 
ilusteis whose area does not exceed the ' 
tenth part of that coveieil by the moon, 
fiom ten to twenty thousand stars have 
be< n counted With regard to the distance of 
the stars, the onlj mode hy which the in- 
ter val which separates them fiom us can be , 
cilculated is bv ascertaining then parallax 1 
[see Parallax], for which the last mstiu- 
ments and the most careful observations 
are needed The largest amount of paral- 
lax > et discovered 1« that of a Onitaun, but 
1 1 tills does not amount to one second : that 
1 1 of Sinus, which emits four times the light 
of a Omtavn , Is less than the sixth of a se- 
cond , whilst that of Capelin is onl> about 
{be 22nd of n second It, must be concluded 
that the stars are suns shining by their 
own light, for since tlicx are destitute of 
measurable discs, the light they emit can- 
not he reflected. Assuming the parallax of 
Sit Jus to have been correctly ascertained. 
It lias been calculated that his Intilnsir 
splendour is mote than 224 times that 
of mil sun It was long believed that the 1 
appearance of double stars, and even of 
three or more, which seem to form systems, 
was due to tlieir being Hitimted In the same 
line of view ; and In some Instances, this 
may he the case, lhit It is now ascertained 
1 beyond a doubt that there exist sidereal 
I s} stems, compost'd of two, three, four, and j 
! even five s^ars, revolving round each other, I 
or round a common centre In addition to ^ 

| such motions It lias been discovered that 
some stars have a proper motion, that is, 
they are carried bodily hwr} ft tun their , 
places along unknown paths Tills motion 
is small, but it lias been distilled} made 
out Thus 61 Opym lias moved 4m 23s. 
during the last 50 years [Sec Galaxy, Nk- 
bulje, Magellanic Clouds ] 

STAR' STONE, a rare variety of aajiphire, 
which, when cut and viewed in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, reflects light in 
the form of a star 

STAR'-WORT, a plant of the genus Aster. 
The yellow star-wort Is of the genus Inula. 

STARCH (st&rke. Oer), one of the moBt 
common vegetable principles ; but, In 


Commerce, the name Is restricted t i that 
obtained from wheat. In manufacturing 
wheaten starch the grain Is ground, and the 
meal is diffused through watei, where It j 
undergoes a slight fermentation and ac 1 
ijulres a peculiar sour smell the gluten 
and albumen p.n daily separate in the form 1 
of a viscid scum, ami the starch which sub | 
sides as a fine white powder U washed, 1 
allowed to settle, drained, out. into squares, I 
and dmd Starch nuj be obtained from 1 
potatoes, by rasping them, laiefull} dtffus- I 
mg through water, agitating and decant- jl 
nig, allowing the staichto settle, washing, | 
draining, and fining The blueness of j 
commeinal starch aiises from the afidi- | 
tion of a little small Starch forms a gela- ] 

1 inous compound with water heated to 175 ', 1 
'ind the solution, though greatly diluted, is | 
tendered blue bv iodine .which is the test of 1 

sfarib Amur root is the M ireh of the 

Muianta arinultinuca ; s nan , that of the 
n'iu/ms htrnttUru s, an East Indian palintree , 
iml other ties s , tapioranml <«fS‘ciD , i/,tlmf of 
the Jatropha niaiiiliot The different varle j 
I ies of stare h appear, undei t he mi< roscope, | 

I as i minded oi oval grains, which consist of / 
(litlle sacs containing the M-nib} matter, i 
Thtv exhibit a beautiful pla\ of colours j 
in the polarihcope Cold water has no 
eircct upon these sacs, but licit water swells 
, them and causes l lieiu to burst, whereupon 
( they aie converted into a gelatinous mass 
In the process of germination and b} means 
of chemical agents, starch maj be changed 
into dextrine, a gum-like bod} ; and aNolnto 
a species of sugar. 

HTAT'JCH (stulthos, belonging to a state 
of rc'sl ; fiom intern t, I stand • (Jr ), the doc- 
trine of the Equilibrium of forces, that 
biatich of I*li}slcs which treats of bodies 
ot rent Dynamics treats of bodies m mo- 
! i ion Equilibrium may be produced In three 
i wavs 1 Dv two equal and opposite mo* 

1 mentarsee M omentum], as wlththc lever. 2. 

1 Mv composition of forces [ which see], as when 
, a laid} is ai ted on by any number of forces, 

1 represented in quantity and direction by 
all the sides of any rectilineal figure taken 
j in succession. 3. By the principle of vir- 
I tool velocities [which see]; that is, when 
I the forces which act on a body are in the 
| inverse ratio of the respective Bpaces 
[ which the points at which they act would 
desciibe, weie the equilibrium from any 
cause slightly disturbed. 

STATIONARY (station arms, pertaining 
to a fixed station Lot ), in Astionomy, an 
epithet applied to the appearance of a pla- 
net, when it seems to remain on the same 
point of the zcdiac for several davs. As 
Hie earth, from whence we la-hold the mo- 
tions of tin* planets. Is out of the centre’s 
of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- 
ceed irregularly : being sometimes seen to 
go forwards, that Is, fiom west to east , and 
sometimes backwards, or from east to west, 
which is called their retrogiadc motion. 
Now between these two states there must 
be an intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither appears to go backwards nor for- 
wards, but to stand still [See Planet,] 
STATIONARY ENGINE. A fixed steam 
engine such as Is used on a railway, for 
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iravving a train «i> an inclined piano, by 
of a tope. The word is used lit e>i>- 
l*o-itnm to Locomotive 
STATISTICS ( status , condition • Lat.'), a 
-ncnre which exhibits tin* conditions of a 
country, with icgard to Its extent, popu- 
lation, industry, wealth, and power If m- 
i hides the natural andarquired capabilities 
of pio ' . 

the \ ai ions art hies of utilily and oonve- 
nlenee which it possesses, and annualh 
products, the number and elas-es of its 
inhabitants, with their respec tl\e incomes , 
with the institutions for the government, 
mpiovenient, defnn e, and maintenance of 
> lie population If has much in conmioii 
.Mth geography and politics, and includes 
* hat is teiined political arithmetic The 
icrounts and details given, to be of am 
i .tine, must tie aei urately drawn up. and 
die c ir< must, mres to which they are clue 
mist he ele.ulv expl lined In a work on 
statistics ought tohe me hided the* condition 
id tin' pool , the state of s< hools and other 
puhltc Institution** of utility, with evetj 
other subject, tin knowledge of which muv 
lie useful tn ascertaining the moral condi- 
tion and political stieimth of a country, its 
ommerce, art-, »\re 

STA'TTS QUO (tin* state in which . Lat t, 

' nat condition between two or more* belli 
r erents, who li i\e enteieel into a tie>aty by 
ivlihh they are re*st,ored to the same* state 
.s before the win, with leg.ud to Ilieir tei 
i itorles, fortresses, «£, e 
NTATUTKIS (statut 1't fiom statuo, 1 
!e« ide ■ Lat ), at ts of parliament made h.\ 
Hie three estate's of the lealm, and which 
I are eilliet puldlc 01 pm ate Statutes are 
' distinguished from Coinnam lair The latte 1 
owes tin* obligation it imposes to the* piin- 
| < ipl< - of justice, to long use, and the eon- 
I -cut of a it ition 'J’lie fotmei owe tlieli 
I Inndiiig fmee to a positive command 01 
I declaration of the supienie power The 
' four's oi Westminster must take cogni- 
, f.n rice of tin* puidic statutes without tiieh 
lieing sptuallN pleaded, hut not so of pn- 
i .ile si .it tiles 

HTAF'KOiJTE (alamos, a cross, and 
Who s, a stone (!) ), m ftiini'i.ilogj, tin 
t toss stone* or /farmotomi K Is a silicate 
ut harv la and alumni i, w ith true r- of lime 
and pota-h , and eonsistsof small quadr.ui- 
gulai piisms, i tossing c'.u li other 
STAb'ltOlTDK (s taaros, ti cross, and 
niton, lot m (!) ), hi Miuei.ilogv, the Pris- 
matic go fuel, or yrniutite it m a silicate of 
ilmnlna ami lime*, with tin* oxnles of Iron 
i iul manganese, and consists of four and 
six sidl'd piisms, crossing each other, at 
tight angles It ex mis in piimaiy locks, 
mid Is eliMLinginslieel fiom gat net by ils 
form and the difficulty of fusing if 
8TAVK, 01 STAFF (stale (Sum ). In Mu- 
sic, the live lioii/.ontd mid paiallel linos, 
on wldeli the notes of tunes are written or 
printed — A thin nanovv piece of timber, 
of wine li c*asks are made*. 

STAY, in the rigging of a ship, a large 
strong rope employed to prevent the mast 
rrom falling aft Tt leaches from the mast- 
head forward towards the bow- ; and takes 
its name from that of the mast, as the 
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fmestav, maintapmast-stag, &e To slap 

means to tacit , to he tn stays Is to he in 
the act o f tacking ; to miss stays Is to fail in 

tacking . stav sail,, any sail extended 

on r stay Stay iacki is, a large tackle 

attached to the mam-slat by means of a 
pendant., and used to hoist heavy bodies. 

STKAM, water converted into a gaseous 
state l>\ means of heat When produced 
under the common aiimmphcrir prcF-me, 
the* elasticity of steam Ih equal to tlie pres- 
sure of tin' atmosphere If the pressure 
under which it is generated does not ex- I 
eeed that of the atmemphe'ie \>v more than I 
about flv e pounds, it is e ailed law pressure I 
steam , otherw is» it is high pressuie steam j 
It lias been aseertahu'd that the quantity | 
oriie.it required to conveit a gi\c*n quan- ' 
1 1 1 \ of ware r into steam Jh.»J times gi eater 
than that leqiiurd to raise JL fiom tiie | 
tfeenng to the hotliug point , mid iience*. if 
the water were not evaporated, its lem- 
pe*i at ure would bo raised 990° above 212 J , 
but a fluid exposed in an open vessel to the 
act Ion of tire, however great the heat ap 
plied, cannot tic made to indicate a hlghet 
temperature than that, attlie boiling point 
.Steam will he evolved in greater or less 
qu ninth's, according to the quantity of 
heat npplted ; but flit tempi r.ituie will con- 
tunieat exactly the boilln'g point When 
w.Hi'r, exposed to the presume of tlie* at- 
uiosphert*, la heated to the leinperatuie of 
212 globules of steam aie foimeel at the 
bottom of the vessel, and rising through 
the fluid may he collected at its surface' 
Steam is transparent, and consequently in 
visible, liul whim It, lias been deprived of 
a part of its heat, by coming in emitm t 
with cold air, it condenses anti become- 
wati i, lu the form of \eiy minute particle-, 
which lloat in the nir, and feu in a cloiul 
If the pleasure on the fluid he increase u 
by closing tlie vessel, its Leinperatuie must 
become higher before the elasticity of the i 
vapour whuli is generated will be able lo i 
eivcte omc f lie I u< reaped pressutc, sons to | 
use fiom the fluid If the prcs-ure is in- j 
ct eased to the* amount, of an adelitum.il I 
itmospln re, tliat is, by about I Jibs, it 
will be found that, the torn point in e of the } 
fluid will have lisen to 2 r >(P before any 
vapour will he given off; and these v.u lous 
l> uure.iseel pre-snies will requip* eoties- 
pording an gm entanons of tempera tin e. 
lie tempo 

tic It j of tlie sti'ain does not in tlie least 
increase ns met ban teal effect A cubic ( 
inch of water, clianged into steam, at 212-', | 
will occupy 1700 cubic inches. If, hovv- 
evi't, the steam Is produced undet a pres- 
sure of tiro atmospheres, the cubic ineli of 
watei will fotm only half a** much steam, j 
or 85i) ctihu ine lies ; If under a pressure of | 
three atmospheres, only one-third as much 
steam, or 501 cubic inches ; and so on The 
mechanical effect producible by a given 
quantity of water Is In all cases the same' ; 
for, let us suppose the steam generated 
from a cubic inch of that fluid, under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, to move a 
counterpoised piston, that Is, one practi- 
cally without weight, twelve inches, the 
atmospheric pressure has been overt ome 
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through t'.iftt distance; that is, a force of 
about en^olb** has been exerted tlirough a 
space oX twelve Inches. But, let the cubic 
Inch of water be changed Into steam, un- 
der the pressure of two atmospheres, the 
piston will now be raised through onlv six 
tn< lies ; but besides overcoming the force 
of the atmosphere to the amount of 20801 bs 
tlirough that distance. It. will also he able 
to r.iise 2080lbs. ; that Is, the steam In this 
case will move twice 2080lbs, or 416()lbs 
through six Inches ; and, according to the 
ordinary mechanical laws, 20801 hs moved 
through twelve inches is identical in 
mechanical effect with 416011m moved 
through six Inches T^ee Momentum 1 
Again, let the steam from one cubic Inch 
of water be generated under the pressure 
of thiee atmosphere*. the piston will now 
, he raised t liiough onh four inches ; but it 
will be moved with a force of three times 
20801 bs or 62401 bs but 20801bB moved 
j through twelve inches, 4l60lhs moved 
through six inches, and 6240lbs. moved 
thri 

be iey pr equ 

Thus, jmt so much as we increase the 
pressure under which the steam is gem 
l ited we increase its elasticity, but, to 
the same extent, we diminish the space 
tlirough which it acts And w'e make no 
alteration m the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed , for the quantity of he, it communi- 
cated to the given quantity of water Is the 
same in all cases Hence, so far as con- 
sumption of fuel is concerned, it Is a mat- 
ter of indifference whether we use a high 
or a low pressure engine; the former oc- 
cupies less space, but there is a greater 
waste, from the greater tendency of high 
pressure steam to leak, and from the in 
ciea-ed iadl.it ion of heat, at the higher 
temperature The veiy important fads 
just enumerated may he easily proved Let 
a given quantity of water he changed into 
steim, at any pressure, five ami a half 
times as much water, at 82°, will exaetlv 
condense it, and with the condensed steam 
will form Bix and a half times as much 
water at 212 J . if the steam is at 212’, tin* 
temperature undergoes no change , mid 
tin* ice-cold water, which will have been 
raised, during condensation, to 212°, will 
owe its elevated temperature entirely to 
the heat which was latent In the steam It 
is worth remarking that, while the steam 
I from a tea kettle wdll scald the* hand, if 
| held within It, that which escapee, ftom a 
high pressure Imilei will feel cooi This, 
however. Is eislly explained, by the fact 
that the steam expauds when it Is relieved 
from pressui e, ami thegreater its elasticity 
the gi eater will Le Its expansion ; in reality 
it expands to a bulk greater than It would 
have occupied had it been generated at a 
temperature of 212°, Just as a spring, when 
drawn out of Its natural position, will, on 
being released, not only regain its former 
shape, but will vibrate In the opposite di- 
rection. 

STEAM BOILER, a vessel used to gene- 
rate steam for tho supply of a steam engine, 
Ac. The common tea kettle exemplifies the 
kimplesi form of boiler ; when It Is used, no 


economy of fuel Is attempted, and ths 
heat Is applied without any reference to the 
production of its maximum effect; cold air 
circulates round the kettle, and retards tho 
heating of the water, and much heat from 
the flic escapes Into the apartment. A ! 
better application of heat is Bhown m tho 1 
boiler of a laundry ; both boiler and lire are 
enclosed In anon c (inducting material , the 
heated air circulates more or Icbs round the 
fluid, and the intensity of the Are 1 b In- 
creased by the air which supports com- 
bustion being made to pass through thefuel, 
and with considerable velocity, as no other 
air is allowed to pass Into the chimney. The 
old waggon steam bo'iler limy be considered 
ns the next stage of impiovement , wltli It i 
the smoke and heated air, In passing from 
the fuel to the chimney , eft ciliated round ' 
the water to he heated, since it passed 
round the outer sides of the holler This 
form of holler was, hnwe\ er.from Its shape, 
extiemcly weak ; it was applicable, with 
any degree of safety, to the production of 
only very low pressui e steam • and it has , 
been superseded by the cylindrical holler 
with hemispherical heads, set in such a wax 
ns that the smoke mid heated air pass round 
it he ‘fore reaching the Hue. The next step 
In improvement consisted in the adoption 
of a cylindrical boiler, having within it a 
smaller cylinder of equal length, through 
which the smoke and heated air, afier clr 
minting round the outside, passed to the 
chimney The inner cylinder is placed near ' 
tho bottom of the outer, that the heated mi , 
cfer within it may not only pass through 
the water and lie always covered by It, but 
may he Immersed In the coldest part of that 
fluid which, on account of Its greater den- 
sity, la always found in the lowest place 
The furnace is very generally situated with- ; 
in one end of the Inner tyliuder ; and thus i 
the burning fuel 1** ‘-urrounded on all sides I 
by the water t<> be heated The heating sur- I 
face Is In ci eased, and the healed gases pass- 
ing to the chlinnev are still more effectually 
deprived of their heat, before escaping, by 
the use of two Inner cylinders, instead of | 
one, by using a number of comparatively 
large tubes Instead of the Inner cylinder— 
as In flic marine holler; by using a number 
of small tubes— as In locomotives for rail- 
ways, &c Since it Is Impossible to gener- 
ate exa< tly the required amount of Btcam, 
the means of liberating any extra quantity 
must be provided, or the holler will almost 
((■Mainly explode; this is effected by the ! 
use of a safety valve 1 1 is of a conical form, < 
ground steam tight into a conical seat, and 
Is loaded with a weight, depending on tii 
, ami 

on the steam pressure which is required 
When tho steam within the holler exceeds, 
this pressure It lifts the safety valve and 
escapes. Without a safety valve safety is > 
out of the question ; with a safety valve I 
there is still danger, unless It Is occasionally 
examined ; for the valve may adhere to its 
seat, In which ease the force necessary to 
lift It may require a steam pressure far ex- 
ceeding what the boiler is able to bear The 
boiler must be regularly supplied with 
water if it is inadvertently ncarlyor quite 
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filled, the machinery may be Injured by the 
Introduction of water Into the cylimlei, or 
there may even be an explosion. If the 
supply of water Is Insufficient, and this 
Is by far the most usual case, the fire or 
highly heated air will reach bpyond the 

S ater, the boiler will then be burned , and 
lerefore greatly weakened, so as not to 
retain strength enough to resist the ordi- 
nary pressure , or, water being thrown by 
the pump over the highly heated metal, a 
vast quantity of steam may be suddenly 
generated, and an explosion may occur 
Two methods are used for supplying a 
boiler with water ; one that is self-acting, 
and therefore the best, which consists In a 
cistern being placed so high above the 
boiler that the pressure of a column of 
water reaching from it to the boiler inay 
overcome the pressure of the steam so that 
water may enter, when the tail of a float 
within opens a valve, Hut this contrivance 
can be used only with fixed engines, and 
when the low pressure steam Is used ; for a 
pressure of l&lbs.per square inch above the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere would 
require a column of w ater of about 35 feet to 
overcome it; a pressure of 80lbs. above 
that of the atmosphere would require a 
column of about 70 feet, but steam of 
from 501 bs. to lOOlbs pressure above that 
of the atmosphere Is being often used — 
Effective pressure Is that part of the pressure 
w hich exceeds the atmospheric ; It is that 
which Is not counteracted by tlio pressure 
of the air Rteam of only about 14$lb» pres- 
suie to the squat e Inch would not escape, 
even from an aperture in the boiler, it 
would be kept in by tlie pressure of the 
atmosphere , so that when steam is said 
to have a pressure of 15lbs to the square 
Inch It really has a pressure of near 80lbs , 
but Its effective pressure Is only about 
l&lhs ,tlie remaining 15lbs.belng neutralized 
by the pleasure of the atmosphere The 
more usual. Indeed the almost universal, 
mode of supplying the holler with water is 
by means of a force pump ; when water i-> 
not required, the pump is cither not allowed 
to woik, or its feedpipe Is closed by a 
cock— In whit li ease the plunger works in 
vacuo. We must at all times be able, as It 
were, to look within the boiler, that we into 
be certain the quantity of water is neither 
too. great nor too little Various contri- 
vances enable us practically to attain this 
object — Gauge-cocks arc so placed that when 
the boiler is properly supplied one of them, 
on being opened, emits water, and anothei 
steam ; there Is too much watei if it issues 
from both cocks, and too little if it issues 
from neither. A float , also, Is often fixed 
within the boiler , it is connected with a 
steam whistle, which sounds when the sur- 
face of the water and the float sink too 
low; or with a brass rod, which, passlug 
steam-tight through a small stuffing box 
fixed in the top of the boiler, shows by the 
amount of the rod exposed to view what is 
the deptli of water inside ; the higher the 
surface of the wator the more the rod will, 
of course, project. When the stuffing is 
not unnecessarily tightened on the rod, and 
the latter Is kept smooth and clean, its tn- 
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dh alums will be very satisfactory. Another 
contrivance consists In a glass tube , so fixed 
vertically, at one end of the boiler, that 
the proper water level is at about half Its 
height; and as its upper and lower ends 
open into the boiler. If neither is al- 
lowed to be obstructed the water will stand 
in It and within the boiler at tlie same 
height, and thus the water level within may 
be known, at any moment, by merely in- 
specting tbc tube. The matter 1b bo Im- 
portant, that no one of these contrivances 
should, If possible, be relied on, and cer- 
| tatnly no number of them, without con 
stantly examining if they are in proper 
working order. All boilers, hut especially 
marine boilers, are liable to incrustations 
from tlie substances which arc generally 
contained in water, and are left behind when 
it Is evaporated. These Incrustations con- 
! slBt of substances which are had conductors 
I of heat, and which, therefore, not only keep 
the water from being heated, but allow the 
l metal under them to have lt» temperature 
unduly raised, and therefore to be burned 
j If they happen, which Is very likely, to 
I crack from the high tom pci ature, watei 
rushes through the fissure ; and this coming 
in contact with the highly-heated metal, 
so much steam may be suddenly generated 
as will cause explosion. These incrustations 
must, thcrefoie, be avoided as far as pob- 
I slide, and, when at all considerable, must 
j be removed ; they are best prevented by 
frequent!} blowing off that part of the 
fluid which Ih moBt highly charged with 
saline substances, and which, being the 
heaviest, Is found at tho lower pait of the 
boiler. Hall's condenser was proposed as a 
means of condensing the steam without 
j mixture with the condensing water, that 
| the same fluid might be used continual)} 

| lu the boiler, and thus Incrustations be pre- 
vented ; it consisted of a very extended 
j series of pipes immersed m cold water, 
the prim iple was tried by Watt and aban- 
doned by him, as It did not condense with 
sufficient rapidity, and a kind of fur col- 
lected In tlie pipes which, unless frequently 
removed, prevented the heat of the steam 
from passing to tlie water outside. Marine 
hnilcis are rapidly oorioded by the salt 
watei whi< h is, of necessity, used, and 
tlierefm e do not last long To secure the 
best effec t from a boiler, the fuel Bhould 
be supplied in moderate quantities at a 
time. 

STEAM CAli'RIAGE. This name is 
usually applied to a locomotive which is 
intended for ordinary roads Many and 
costly experiments have been made on this 
subject; but they have, as yet, produced 
but little result. The force required to 
draw a carriage on a common road is very 
different from that which would be suffi- 
cient on a railway ; the roughness, small 
Htones, ruts, <fcc., present most serious im- 
pediments, and, by tlie shaking they pro- 
duce, greatly increase the wear and tear of 
a machinery, which Is of necessity ex- 
tremely ponderous, and extremely liable to 
be deranged. 

STEAM-ENGINE, a mucnlne Intended for 
the production of motive power by means 
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of the evaporation of 'water. Attempts to 
derive force from steam are noticed very 
early in the Histoiy of Science. — Hero, of 
Alexandria, about a century before Christ, 
described a contrivance, In which tubulai 
arms, placed at right angles to an axis, 
were made to revolve, by the escape of 
steam from apertures situated at tlieii op- 
posite sides and ends This, which is a 
most wasteful application of steam, has 
been rc-invented at various times, and in 
different forms, by persons not nwaro of 
its having been previously tried, nor of the 
objections to which it is liable The steam 
imparts motion to it on the same principle 
as the water to that form of turbine, known 
as Barker' n Mill ffiee TuhbineJ In the 
17th ceu fur j Branca, an Italian engineer, 
proposed to move a wheel by steam, blown 
tangentially against it Solomon dc Caus, 
a Krencli engineer, raised water Into a 
chain Iter, placed over a well, and commu- 
nicating witli it by a pipe, bj filling the 
chamber with steam, aud then condensing 
it , the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water in the well foieed it 
up to supply the vacuum in the chain bet 
Willi this arrangement, great quantities oi 
steam were wasted by condensation, as long 
as the surface of the chamber remaitud 
cold, eaeli time that It was filled with water, 
and emptied The water was elevated from 
I lie* well, not bv the power of sham but by 
tin* pressure of the atmospbeie , the steam 
being employed only to form a vacuum. 
The Marquis of Worcester, in his ‘Century 
of Inventions/ describes a machine in whic h 
steam was made to raise water by pressure 
on its surface , but, in tills case also, steam 
was wasted, being condensed by the cold 
surface of the fluid and that of the reser- 

generate steam in a cj Under, and, by con- 
densing it, to move a piston, but tlie steam 
was to l»e generated in the cylinder itself 
by the application of a fire . and, therefore, 

inconvenience Savury, an Englishman, in 
lG'is, patented an apparatus for lifting 
water by means of a vacuum produced in 
steam, and elevating it still higher by tin* 
pressure of ‘.team on its surface’ thus com- 
bining the methods used bv Be Cans and 
the Marquis of Worcester , and this mode 
of applying steam was used to a consider 
aide extent The next essentia] improve- 
ment was made bv Newt omen, for which 
lie obtained a patent in 1705 It consisted 
in separating the paits of tlie engine in 
which tlie steam w*as to act from those in 
which ilio water was to lie rai-ed ; the 
weight of the atmosphere being employed 
for tlie purpose of pressure, and tlie hi earn 
for that of first displacing tlie air, and then 
forming a vacuum by condensation New- 
comen was thus enabled to dispense with 
the use of steam of great and dangerous 
elasticity ; he worked with moderate heats, 
and removed at least Home pair of the 
eauseB of wasteful and ineffectual condensa- 
tion. To him we arc indebted for the in- 
troduction of tlie steam cylinder and pinion, 
and for their connection with the pump bv 
means of fbo main lever or beam, with us 


rods and chains : to which we might add 
i several subordinate contrivances, which do 
great credit to his ingenuity Still, how- 
ever, the machine required tlie constant, 
attendance of Home one to open and shut 
the cocks at the proper intervals, for the 
! alternate admission of steam and cold watei 
I But, a boy who was in charge of one of these 
| engines perceived that lie might cause tin* 
i engine to move its own valves by connect 
] mg tlie cocks to the working beam Hav- 
j ing done tills by means of strings, lie left 
I tlie engine to itself, and went to phu 
J From this time to the year 1764 there Beems 
to have been no material change in the 
*>tru( ture of tlie engine, which still con- 
tinued to lie known by the appellation of 
I Newcomens, or the atmospheiic engni 
The boileis, however, had been remote <1 
from under the cylinder in some of tin 
larger engines, and tlie cylinder had been 
fixed down to a solid bafdB. Kt ill the Bteam 
was condensed in the cylinder; the hot 
water was expelled by tlie steam, the pis- 
ton was pressed down by tlie weight of tlie 
atmosphere, and kept tight by being 
invert'd with water It was moreover con 
‘ddered necessaiy that the injection cistern 
should be placed ou higli, in order that th» 
w'ater might enter with great force. 1* 
had been found l»y experience that tlie en- 
gine could not be loaded, with advantage, 
w ilh moie than seven pom ids on each square 
Inc li of the piston, and the Inferiority of i 
that power to the knowu pressure of tlie at | 
inosphere was, without due consideration, | 
imputed wholly to friction. Tlie bulk of i 
water, when converted into steam, was 
very erroneously computed; the quantity I 
of fuel necessary to evaporate a given 
quantiij of w'ater was not even guessed at ; 
whether t lie heat of strain is accurately 
measured bv Its tern perat ure was unknown , 
and no good expel iment liad been made to 
determine the quantity of ejection watei 
necessary for a cylinder of given dJiiien 
hIoiif. flueli w r as the state of matters, 
when, fortunately for science and the arts, 
Watt, then a mathematical instrument 
j make i at Glasgow, undertook to lepaii tin* 
model of a steam-engine belonging to tin* 
university In the course of his ex perl 
I merits with it lie found the quantity of 
j fuel and injec tiou water it required much 
| greater in proportion than they were said 
! to be in large engines , and it soon occurred 
to him that this must lie owing to the 
cylinder of this small model exposing a 
greater surface, in proportion to Us con 
tents, than laiger cylinders did. Tins he 
endeavoured to remedy, by making his 
cylinders and pistons of substances which 
conducted heat slow ly He employed wood 
pieparedon purpose, anti resorted to other 
expedients without producing tlie desired 
effect in any remarkable degree. He found 
also, that all attempts to pi od uce a greater 
degree of exhaustion, or a more perfect 
vacuum, occasioned a disproportionate ex 
penditure of steam. In rellecting upon tlie 
causes of these phenomena, the recent dis- 
covery, that W'ater boiled in an exhausted 
receiver at low degrees of heat (certainly 
not exceeding loo 1 of Fnhiculiclt, but pro j 
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bably, wnen the vacuum wjis perfect, much 
lower), occurred to him, and he immedi- 
ately concluded that, to obtain any consi- 
derable degree of exhaustion, the cylinder 
and its contents must be cooled down to 
100° at least ; in which case, the reproduc- 
tion of steam in the same cylinder must be 
accompanied with a great expense of beat, 
and consequently of fuel. He next endea- 
voured to ascertain the temperature at 
which water boils, when placed under va- 
rious pressures, and not having any ap- 
paratus at hand by which lie could make 
his experiments under a pressure less than 
that of the atmosphere, he began by trying 
the tempi taturo of water boiling under 
great pressures ; and by laying down a 
curve, oi which the abscise represented 
the temperature**, and the ortfi nates the 
pressure's, lie found the law' by whit li the 
two are connected, whether the procure he 
Increased or diminished By a very simple 
experiment with a Florence flask, he ascer- 
tained that water, when converted into 
steam under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmoHpheic, on upies about eighteen hun- 
dred times its original spac e These points 
being determined, he constituted a boiler 
in such a manner as to show by inspection, 
with tolerable accuracy, the quantity of 
water evapoiated In any given time; and 
lie also ascertained, by experiment, the 
iiuantity of coals necessary to evaporate a 
given quantity of water He now applied 
Ins boiler to the working model before 
mentioned; when it appeared, that the 
iiuantity of steam expended at eveiy stroke 
c x reeded manv times what was sufficient 
to till the cylinder, and deducing from 
thence the quantity of v r atcr required to 
form as much steam as would supply each 
stroke of the engine, he proceeded to ex- 
amine* how much cold water was used for 
Injection, and what heat it gained ; which, 
to his very great sut prise, he found to lie 
many times the number of degrees which 
could have been communicated to it by a 
quantify of boiling water equal to that of 
which the steam was composed Suspect- 
ing, however, that there might bo some fal- 
lacy in these deductions, he made a direct 
experiment to aseeitain the degree of heat 
communicated by steam towatei ; when ii 
clearly appeared, that one pint of water. In 
the form of steam, at 212°, had communi- 
cated about 140 of heat to six parts of 
water The causes of the defoc is of New- 
comen's engines were now evident Itap 
pcared that the steam could not be con- 
densed so as tofotm an approximation to 
a vacuum, unless the cylinder, aiul the 
water it contained, were cooled down to 
less than 100°; and that, at greater d. gn os 
of heat, the watei in the cylinder must pm- 
duce steam, which would In part resist the 
pressure of the atmosphere. On the otliei 
hand, when greater degrees of exhaustion 
W’cre attempted, the quantities of injection 
water requited to be increased in a vciy 
great ratio; and this was followed by a 
proportionate destruction of steam on re- 
filling the cylinder. Watt now perceived, 
that to make an engine in which the de- 
struction of steftm should be the least pos- 
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Bible, and the vacuum tho most perfect, lt- 
w’as necessary that the cylinder should con- 
dense no steam on filling It, and that, 
when condensed, the water, forming the 
steam, should he cooled down to 100°, or 
lower In reflecting on this desideratum, 
he was not long lr. llnding that the cylinder 
must be preserved always as hot as the 
steam which enters it, and that, by open- 
ing a communication between this hot 
cylinder when filled with steam, and an- 
other ve-.s»el exhausted of air, the steam, 
being an elastic fluid, would rush into il, 
until an equilibrium was established be- 
tween the two vessels , mid that If cold 
water. In sufficient quantity, were ejected 
into the second vessel, all the* steam If con- 
tained would he reduced to water, and no 
more steam would enter until the whole 
was condensed But a difficulty arose— 
how was this condensed Meam and water 
to he got out of the second vessel without 
letting in the air? Two methods present- 
ed themselves One was, to join to thl** 
second vessel, wine h he called the conden- 
ser, a pipe, which should extend down 
wards mote thin 34 feet perpendicular, bo 
that tho column of water contained in it, 
exceeding the weight of the atmosphere, 
would i un out bv ils own gia\ l*y ,ancl leave 
t lie condenser in a Mate ot exhaustion, ex- ; 
t opt in so far as tin* air. wlilili might entei j 
w 1th the steam and injec tlon water, should 
tend to render the exhaustion less perfect I 
md to extract the air by means of a pump j 
The sec ond method was to extrac I both ail , 
ami water by means of a pump oi pump 1 ', 1 
which would possess the advantage over i 
the other of being applicable in all sifun I 
turns Tins latter contrivance was there- | 
fore piefciied , and is known by the coin- i 
moil name of tin* air-pmnp There still le- 1 
ma Incd some defects m Newcomen’s cylln- ‘ 
cler The piston was kept tight by water, j 
much of which passing by the sides, j 
injured the \ acuu in below by its evapoi i- | 
rum, ami this water, as well as the atuio- 
splieie which came into contact with the ] 
upper part of the piston and sides of the* 
c Winder at eveiy stroke, tended materially | 
to cool that vessel Watt removed these 
defects, by applying oils, wax, and fit of 
animals to Inline ife his piston and keep It 
tight ; he put a covet on his evlindpr, with 
a hole ui it., made air ami steam-tight, foi 
the* pistc.n rod to piss tlnougli, and em- 
ployed the* elastic force of si earn to press 
upon the piston, he al&o surrounded the 
cv Under w T ith a case of wood, or of 
other non-conducting substance, which, 
containing ste im, should keep It always of 
an equable tempera tire In 1765, Watt 
executed a working model, the effect of 
which lie* found fully to answer Ids expecta- 
tions , and the iuipioveinent of Newcomen s 
engine, so far as the' saving of steam and 
fuel was concerned, was now complete 
in short, the principle of keeping the ves- 
sel in which the elasticity of the steam is 
exerted always hot, and that in which the 
condensation Is performed always cold, is 
in Itself pei feet For, tho steam never 
coming In contact with any substance 
colder than Itself until it haadone its office, 
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no part is condensed until the whole effect the cylinder, in opposition to the pressure 
has been obtained in the cylinder; and of the atmosphere; so that, in point of 
when it has acted time, it is so condensed fact, a condensing engine would work with 
in the sepal ate vessel that no rcsintancc steam having a pressure less than that of 
remains; accordingly, the barometer in- tbo atmosphere; in whkh case the boiler 
dlcat.es a vacuum, nearly as perfect as would have a tendency rather to collapse 
by the exhaustion if tho air-pump. In from external than to explode from Internal 
1784, "Watt obtained a patent for the pa - pressure. This a great economy of power, 
rallel motion, which was devised for the but serious deduct ions must be made on ac- 
purposo of causing the pi“ion rod to move I count of the more or less imperfect ron- 
always paiallel to itself Willi Watt’s bin- deusutiou, the force expended in working 


gle acting engines, in which the piston wn^ j 
raised by a counterpoise, and depiessed by 
condensation of the steam beneath it, an I 
arched liead attai lied to the end of the ' 
working beam, ami connected by a cliaiu 
witli the upper end of the piston rod, was 
sufficient to maintain the latter in an ui>- 
right position. But wdth his double acting 
engine, In wlm li the piston was laised by 
steam undei it and a vacuum over it, and 
depicssed 1>> steam ovei it and a vacuum 
under it, a liexible connection between the 
piston rod ami working beam was In- 
admissible , while, on the other hand, they 
tould not he directly connected, us the pi s- 
I j ton rod must work steam-tight through a 
I ] packing box in the corner of the cylinder, 

| and could not at tomim.d.ife itself to the 
! turved direction followed by the end of 
I the beam, lie, at the same tune, invented 
, i sevci.il otiiei useful contrivances, and in 
the } ear following, produced his smoke con- 
I mmuig furnace, steam gauge, condenser 
gauge, nidicatni , governm , <fc< M my impor- 
i taut niodiflc.ttioub of the steam engim 
! | have been contrived since that, period, and 
J it has been gradually hi ought to the extra- 
ordinaiy prifection wliicii it lias now 
reached. The pnncipie of this xvonderful 
machine Is veiv simple. It is, in fact, onl\ 
a pump, in winch the fluid is madi tt> impel 
the piston, instead of being impelled by it , 

j power, instead of being the rtsistmue Ii 
■ may be desirihed simply as.mtiomr bai.t f 
j or cylinder, in which is a ( lomly-lltling 
| piston, xvlnch K driven up and down In 
steam admitted alternately above ami 
below fium a suitable boiler, wliile tin 
end of the piston-rod, at winch the whole 
force may be considered as concentrated, is 
connected in any convenient wav with the 
vvoik that is to he pci formed The povvet 
of the engine is of course propot t toned to 
the size or area of the piston, and the force 
ivitl 

Cornish mines there are cylinders and pis- 
tons of more than ninety Im lies in diame- 
ter, on winch t lie pressure of the steam 
equals the efforts of too horses, and en- 
gines constructed for many of the enor 
mous vessels which are used at present are 
of even gi eater power Engines are usu- 
ally divided into high and low pleasure, oi 
more accurately, into condensing and non- 
amdensvng With a condensing engine, us 
w'e have seen, the steam is condensed, by 
which means not only the effective but tin 
total steam pressure [see Boiler] is ren- 
dered available ; that is, theoretically there 
Is a gain of about lGlbs to the square 
inch, which with a non condensing engine 
is consumed in fouiug the stcun from 


the air pump, and the pump connected with 
the condenser, &c. Besides, the nott-con- 
densing engino is so simple, bo convenient, 
and so easily applied in almost any circum- 
stances, that its use has become very gene- 
ral, and it is employed exclusively on rail 
way s It occupies less room, requires less fuel, 
tlianacomlenslngengiiie What appears to 
lie, and Is often considered but one engine, 
may really conslstof two— thus a locomotive 
engine Whenever it iB impossible to use a 
tiy wheel, to carry the cranks over the dead 
points, or to render the power uniform, 
on railways and in steam-vessels, two en- 
gines are so combined that when one 
pi uduies its maximum the oilier produces 
its minimum effect, and the combined 
effect of botli is prat ti tally a constant 
quantity; whkh is at i ompllHhcd l>y fl x- 
ing the cianks at right angles, on tlx* 
same turlc or shaft Another very effective 
means of saving powei consists in using 
the steam expansively, that Ib, tutting it nir 
before the piston lias reached the end of the 
i y Under, and allowing the t xpansionof tho 
h team, width Is retained within the cyiln 
der, to finish the stroke; all the effett 
produced, after the steam is cut off, is 
ev idcntly bo mucii power gained. To illus- 
trate this, let uh suppose the pi ensure to be 
GOlbs tbo squaio Inch, the cylinder to be 
two feet long, and the steam to bo cut off 
at half stroke When the steam begins to 
expand in the cylinder it lias a pressure of 
tioihs ; when the piston lias finished tin* 
stroke, the same steatu, having now filled 
r lie cylinder, occupies double the space , 
its pressme is therefore only one-half, 
aolbs , and its average pressure, wliile the 
piston was tiaversing the last half of the 
cylinder, was 00 -i 30 , or 451bs ; lionco the 

. w'ork done before the steam was cut off 
was to the w r ork done after it was cut off, 
j mid therefore by tho mere expansion of tho 
‘ steam, ns GO to 45, that Is, as 4 to 3. It 
would be found that the sooner thestenm is 
cut off the more power is gained l>y expan- 
sion , hut if it is cut off too soon there wilt 
be an inconvenient difference in the pres- 
sures, at different pm ■> of the stroke, and 
therefore the power of tho engino will lie 
subjected to too great variations To des- 
cribe the various applications of steam 
powei would far exceed our limits; bur, if 
we except its adiptation to the motion of 
i .images, perhaps few of its effects are 
more astounding than those perceived in 
the manufacture of iron. Here its resist- 
less power is seen, when with mechanic 
claws it seizes masses of iron, and in a few 
minutes delivers them out again pressed 
I into thin sheets, or cut Into bars and rib* 
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— I ' T . iT *? M ^ the metal had become soft, like 
,ot)*sytBTy i n the hand* of the potter. Well, in- 
uriy 1C 1)0 BH,d * that » ‘ the Bteam * 
le'Yr^filne has infinitely Increased the mass of 
Tinian comforts, and rendered cheap and 
accessible all over the world the materials 
**rj of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
| the feeble hand of man with a force to 
Tar " hl{, h no limits can be assigned , eom- 
lOl 1 ‘leted the dominion of mind over the most 1 
JJT refractory qualities of matter ; and laid a j 
| . 1 1 sure foundation for all those future mini- 1 
w | cles of mechanical power which are to add 1 
. | to and reward the labours of after genera- 

I lions Alteady it has become alike stupen- 1 
dous for Its force and its flexibility. The i 
trunk of an elephant that can pick up a pin, j 
or rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can ; 
engrave a seal, and < rush masses of obdu- 
rate materials, draw out, without breaking, 
a thread as line as gossamer, and lift a ship 
of war like a bauble In the air. It can 

i ombrouh i muslin and forge anchors, cut 
steel into lihbous, and impel loaded vessets 
i against the fury of the winds ami the 
[waves’ A few \oars ago Mr Falrbalrn 
i calculated tint there was In tho British 
j Islands, or afloat, a total steam pow*er 
‘ equivalent to eleven millions of horses i 
, ' working; viz. in mining and the manufac- j 
|l tore of metal, 450,000, In manufactures , j 
I ! 1,350,000 , in steam navigation, 8.»o,ooo ; and ; 

I I in locomotives on land, 1 , 000,000 i 

, 1 STEAM-GUN, a contrivance for project- 1 

mg the balls or other missiles used in \ 
1 , warlike operations, by the expansive force 
, of steatn The invention Is chiefly due to 
Belkins, who is known for many useful 
i, contrivances ; but it has never been sub- 
mil led to the test of experience in actual 
warfate. As eatly as 1805, the French 
1 general Oliasseloup is said to have shown 
|| , Che possibility of preparing steam artillery 

! I I In 1814, a French engineer constructed ord- 
1 il nance of this sort’ Die genei at or furnish 
lug steam for six pieces of aitillcty, while* 

1 1 the turning of a cock supplied all the pieces 
. tl at once with the balls and steam , this 
I f machine could make 150 discharges In a 
. iiinuiie 

■ 1 - STEAM NAVIGATION, Is the apphcatioii 
, of the steam engine to the pt opulslon o 1 


I by steam was tried on tbe Forth and Clyde 
Canal, in 1789, by Miller, and it attained a 
velocity of nearly seven miles an hour. In 
1801, a steam-engine, constructed on Watt's 
principles, was applied to a vessel con 
structed for the Forth and Clyde Canal 
Company ; but tbe project was abandoned, 
in consequence of the fear entertained that 
the batiks of the canal would bo injured 
The vessel which had been constructed 
was visited by Fulton, an American, and 
put into operation at his request; after 
which he caused an engine to he made by 
Bolton and Watt, for a vessel In America, 

I w hlch was to be propelled with paddle - 
| wheels like that which he had seen in Scor- 
) land This experiment was bo successful 
I that It was followed, In America, by the 
construction of many similar vessels. In 
1812, the first steamboat used In Europefor 
commercial purposes was built on the Clyde, 
and this also was followed by many others 
Steam vessels were soon afterwards used at 
s<*.i , and regular lines were established 
between Greenock and Belfast, Dublin and 
I Holy in ad, Dover and Calais, ire At 
length steam was applied to ships travels 
j ing the ocean, and It la now used In voyagt ** 

I to all parts of the world Wheels having 
j bothering paddles have sometimes been 
; employed, but they are more complicated 
I and liable to accidents ; and, with u given 
I amount of fuel, they do not seem to pro 
I du< e n greater effect than the oidlnaty 
; kind Borne of the steamers now in com 
mon use have engines of nominally 12(« 
lmrso power; and, as they work not 8, but 
24 hours a day, they are really equivalent 
to 3600 horses. But they are far exceeded 
by those of the Great Eastern, tbe largest 
vessel ever yet constructed. Her length i- 
605 feet, her depth nearly 00 feet, her 
paddle-wheels are 56 feet in diameter, her 
screw propeller 24 feet In diameter, and If* 
shaft 161 feet in length. Her paddle-wheel* 
ate driven by four oscillating cylinder*, 
each 74 Inches in diameter and 14 feet 
stroke Her *c rew is drii en by four cy Im 
ders, each 84 luc lies m diameter and 4 feet 
stroke, and a single casting weighing 34 , 
tous , her screw and paddle engines, taken 
together, ate estimated at 12,000 hoise i 


, vessels. The mechanism, to which the powei Then* are 7000 tons of iron In her i 
. 1 power of the steam is applied, may be hull, lo.ooo Iron plates, and 2,000,000 of I 
| either paddle-wheels or screw piopeller ; the 1 1 \ era Bite has 6 masts and 5 funnels, w itli j 
former being merely an undershot watu a fleet of boats Her c rew is about 400, ami 
w heel, which, instead of driving the inn- she can accommodate 4000 passengeis. She 
chinery is driven by it [see 1 ’audi.k- uses 0 tons of coal per hour. When loaded 
wiiKi’t-l ; and tho lattei a screw which she w 111 weigh about 30,000 tons. The Iron- 
draws t lie vessel through the water [see leased fngaies, some of which have been 
SCRKW PuoiMcLLKtt], as the water against j already completed aic of vast si/e. Tin* 
which the paddles, or the blades, act affords i Warrior is upwards of 400 feet in length, 
only an imperfect resistance. Not only is I and oooo tons tonnage She Is of iron , 
the vessel moved forwaids, but some of ! from 5 feet below the water line to the 
the power is expended in moving the level of her upper deck she is fortified by 
water backwards In 1543, Blasco Garay 1 armour plates 4i Inches thick, bolted on 
exhibited to Charles V a vessel moved blocks of teak 18 inches thick. Inside of 
by paddle-wheels driven by steam; but > which are the ordinary casing plates of the 
the way In which the motion was pro- ship, J of an inch thick. Her main and 
duced by the steam is not known. Since | upper decks are wood lined with Iron. To 
the year 1618 various contrivances have Improve her sea-going qualities her armour 
been proposed in England for the propul- j extendi only for 300 feet amidships, her 
slon of vessels by steam After several extremities being constructed in the ordi- 
preliminary experiments, a vessel driven dinary way, her bows being made of great 
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strength, to enable her to ran into another tared from crude iron, much coniaiVi* * 
ship. And to protect l»ci from a taking much greater proportion of carbon tf»»» 
fire, she lms bulkheads foie and aft., forti- steel. The Bessemer process consist ^ m 
fled with armour like her sides Her iron blowing atmospheric air into the melted 
sternpost weighs 42 tons, and is the pig iron In the converting vessel, aud t li 
largest forging ever made She cost operation is continued until tin* oxygei 1 .', 

has effected a combination with all the i, 
8TEAR IC ACII) (8lear, fat : Or ),inChem- carbon, except the quantity required to |l 
istrj, a solid substance with acid proper- form steel It has al*n been manufacture d 
ties, obtained by the saponl float Ion of in sue h a way that the bars contain cutes 
i dear me , one of the proximate principles of iron ; this gives all the hardness of 
] of fats Stcarino may he obtained from steel, aud the tenacity of ti on , and preyent** 

>! mutton fat b\ melting it and mixing it articles made of it from breaking oil short, : 
j with ether. When the whole has cooled, is they frequently do, yy hen formed only of I, 
steal me crystallizes out. If the steal me hardened steel. The property on at count ' 

I he boiled with a strong solution of caustn I <>f winch steel is so valuable consists in its 
I potash a soap is formed, and when this 1 being rendered extremely hard by being . 

is decomposed hy an a< Id, stearic acid aud j heated to redness, aud quenched in w T ater i ' 

I glycerine are obtained For commerc cal and m tins hardness being capable of modi i 
, purposes, stearic acid is obtained by a dif i Ib-aiiom, by tempering, so as to be ace om 1 
1 ferent proc c‘ss, w’lnch need not here he dc* j pauied, when necessary, with gteat teui 1 
tailed Stearic and is insipid and modoi- citv and elasticity. T<mpcrnig consists in 1 
J i>us,aft('i lining been inched by beat il [ reheating the steel to a temperature which 
1 solidities at J58 1 Fain, into white biilliant depends on the degree of loudness and 
needles grouped together It is insoluble j other qualities ttiat are to he possessed 
, in watei, but dissolves in all pi open t ions i by the article, and indicated bv the colom 
in boiling anhydrous alcohol; kindled In I given to a polished portion of it When 
, the open ait it bums like wax In the I this colour is reached the steel is imme 
immufru tine ol candles it is melted in a diately plunged into water, to prevent, am 
sllvei pan, because other metals would , fmther rise in teinj*erature Bale straw 
colour it; wheui at a propel temperature n I colour iudkates great lniduoss, a deep 
is poured into the moulds, and forms a ! blue, great soitness ; ami the mteimediutc 
< .indie i lowly resembling one made with shades, \ arious degrees of hardness. A 
mix If the temperature-, during fusion, Is I number of other nutals have been coin 
taisc-d too high, the aiul crystallites, and I blued with steel, giving rise to tulm 
becomes brittle , two qualities by which it skr/, A i , but. good common steel seun- 
is rendered nearly unsale able, but which I equal to any of these combinations Bte-H 
1 may he preu-nted by the addition of a may be made thtee hundred times deaici 
little- wax, magnesia, or French < balk Ilian standard gold, weight for weight 

. STK'ATI PE ( ttrai, tallow Gr), 8oaj» RTKEL'Y ARD, or HUMAN BALANCE, in 

! vrotfK j>hle h seej It in used In thcnianu- 1 Mechamrs, a balance by which tho giay i 
| facture of porcelain , also for taking greasy I tk*s of different bodies are found, with tin 
, spots out of silk and woollen stuila , and it assistance of a Bingle weight It consists 
Is employed In polishing gypsum, serpen, of a rod or bar marked with notches, de 
tine, and m.iilde &igpatlng the number of pounds and ounce - , 

sritKii, a compound of iron and carbon and a weight winch Is movable along tins , 
m y at ions pi upm lions, that used tor oidi- bar, and is made to balance the body to be I 
nniy pm poses seldom rout, Mining more weighed, by lenmval to a pioper ell-tane e 
than two pen cc-nt of carbon Ktiel should fiom the fulc rum This fotms a h-\c-r of 
be mnnnr.ie tuic-d Horn tho purest iron One the first order 
1 process for making it is that termed Cemni- hTEKK'AGE, In a ship of war, an ap.n t 
1 ' t< titan, wlutli lonsists in tilling a suitable ment befoie the bulk-head of the gie.it 
fui naie with boxes containing alternate cabin, when* tlie stc ei sm.in stands Also , , 
-data of malleable iron bars, and powdered an apattment in the forep-cr t. of a slop for I 1 

I charcoal, and keeping tlicwholc lc»rse\c-r.il pabsc-ugorb Steaugi-uuv, that dt gree ol ! I 

days at a rod hc-.it, the atmospheric air progic-sslve movement of a ship which ten !i 

l being excluded Dining this protec s the deiB her governable by the* helm Mem-' I, 

| textuteof tl.e iron, wliulMvas flhroiis, be- went, the man at the helm, employed to , 

comes giavular, and its suifate assumes a regulate the ship- a course 1 1 

| hlist etc-d appearance, the prodmt being HTEGNOT'ICS (* teguiitikon, astringent. !! 

| hence termed bhitcred steel Bey eial bars fioin uteuvoo, 1 i heck bleeding fitjj.tnc-dl 1 

; | t * ,c hitler being wedded together, and tines proper to stop the orifices of tlie || 

| the process being repeated, t,heai *tvel is the \ essoin of the |>ody, when relaxed or lace- I > 

j result, this being bioken in piece's, and rated, I 

j melted In a ciucible, fortriBcn-f which STELE, or STELA «?».}, a p||| (ir or up- I 
{ possesses equality of texture ami a capabl- right stone tablet erected by the Greeks : 

I , hty of being rendered extremely hard, as and Homans to mark a boundary, ot as a i 

| well as of taking a fine polish. Natural, oi memorial of some event Stelto came to 

, i German etml. Is pioduccd directly from the signify monuments over thedend, whether 

pig iron, and afterwards refined , it is con- they consisted of a single stone or were of 
Burned largely In Germany and Austria, a more elaborate nature. [Bee Cirrus] 
and Is exported In great quantities to dif- STEI/EOHITE, a fine kind of titorux. 
ferent parts of America. In this country BTKL'LATE [siellatua, relating to a star: 
*teel has been very successfully manufae- Lnt.), in Natural History, an epithet given 
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i to anything that has parts radiating from a 
1 1 centre. 

j | STEM, in Botany, that part of a plan 
I which sustains the leaves and flower The 
| main Btock, which supports the brandies 

[ Stein, in Rhlp-bulldlng, the circular piece 

J , of timber Into which the two sides of the 
i ship are united at the fore-end; llie fore 
]»art of the ship, as opposed to the stern 
I — — f'ronn stem to stem, from one end of the 
Lhl p to th“ other 

I STJftM'I'LKS, m Mining cross bus of 
wood In the shafts of a mine 
. RTKN'OII.MNU, a method of painting on 
walls with a stencil, so as to Imitate the 
figures on paper hangings 
KTENOG'RAI’II Y istruns, scanty, and 
|| ( jiuphn , I wide dr), the ait of wilting 
j, in shoit-hand, by ii dug abbreviations 01 
! | ch.ir.K tei s lot wlioli woids. 

I STKNTO’Kf AN i from Stnitor , a herald, in 
1 ! Tinnier, whose vtme w is m loud as those 
j [ of flftj mem, able to niter a very loud 
sound 

STKI’PE, a word piobibly of Taitar ori- 
gin, u-< <1 in Physical Geogiaphy to signify 
a level waste, destitute of tieos There ar<» 
i \tensive steppes m the Russian empire 
HTK’KEOOUltOMK i stereos, solid, chroma, 

* pignient Or), a piocess of painting on 
walls, using Water-Glass as a means of 
living the colours in the plaster This > 
process has several advnntngi s over fresco, 

, since damp and atmospheric influences do 
I not Injure pictures in stcreochrome, whilst 
the painting admits of being retouched, 

I and joiningsmay he dispensed with Stereo* 

1 eliiome has been adopted on a large scale 
by Kaulhach in decoiating the Internal 
! | w din of the New Museum at Berlin, and it 
! ] lias been lately used in some of the wall 
I . painting In our houses of parliament 
I STEltEO'GlLAPIIY ( stereos , solid; and 
i g raphe, I write • Or.), the art of drawing 
I I lie figures of solids upon a plane, 

SriillEOM'ETRY (stereos, solid; and t ne- 
treo, I measure . (!) ), that pait of Geome- 
j try which leaches the art of nieasuilng 
j solids or ascertaining tlic solid contents of 
i | bodies 

| KTE R'EOSCOPE (stereos, solid; mid 

I scopeo, I examine; Or.). No picture can 
give an exact representation of a solid , 
for the eyes, to a cettain extent, look round 
i he solid body, each of them seeing more of 

i one side than of the other • mid tho two pic- 
tures In the eyes not being absolutely the 
same. Tills inav be easily proved, by placing 
i n small cylinder of any Umd on a table, and 

I I marking by dots, Ac , the width of the pari 
1 1 seen by each eye, when the other Is closed, 

the hoad being kept In the same position. 
The stereoscope has been invented to meet 
I ibis peculiarity of vision. The most com- 
mon form of instrument consists of a small 
box, In the hack of which is placed an oln 
loiig slide, containing two photographic 
; pictures of the same object, taken in two 
| slightly different positions of the camera 
obscura [see Photography]. These pic- 
tures are both setn at once, each by the eye 
which corresponds to it, by means of two 
small tubes, containing lenses adjusted to 
the circumstances of, and tho distance be- 
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tween the eyes of the observer. The re- 
sult Is, that the eyes combine the two 
pictures, and the object appears to stand 
out in relief, In other words to possess ! 
solidity ; they are viewed by transmitted 
light if they ate transparent, and by re- 
flected light if opaque [See Pheudoscope.] 

RTKREOT'OMY 'stereos, solid; and taint, 

,i < ui ling . Or ),thc science or art of cutting 
solids into certain flguies or sections; as 
u.iIIh or other niemhets in the profiles of 
ai ( hitectme 

Ki'K'RKoTYPE (steieos, solid ; and tupos, 
a i opv : Oi ), an entire solid plate or piece 
of type, cast from an impression in plaster 
of a page composed with moveable 4 pe« 
The advantage of stereotyping a hook eon- 
si -ts in being aide, nl a trifling expense, to 
pi hit copies as tliev are required l»y the 
public If this plan he not adopted, either 
a large number of copies must he thrown 
off at first, and these may not he called for, 
oi the hook must he retained in t\pe, or all 
the expense of setting up the tvpe, cor- 
lectlng l lie press, Ac , must be again in- 
curred whenever the number originally 
Pi mted lias been disposed of Stereotypes 
me easily made, and linpiessions are taken 
from them with gieat facility Alterations 
may, if required, he made hi them ; but it 
Is not desirable to Eternity pe a waiTr likely 
to he much altered When a work fa once 
thoroughly corrected, the stereotyping tt 
Hei uros accuracy. 

STEKTiING, In Kn dish Commerce, a 
term which is applied to money, signify- 
ing that It is of the fixed, or standard, na- 
tional value; thus, ‘a pound sterling’ is 
not indefinitely ‘ a pound,* hut ‘ an English 
pound ’ Camden appears to offer the true ety - 
mologvof this word, when he dorivesit from 
ensterlrng, and corroborates, if not demon- 
si rates, the ]>roprlety of this suggestion, 
by quoting old deeds, where English coin 
is always called nuvimi easterluigi In ex- 
planation, he observes, that In the leign of 
Richard I money coined in the eastern part 
of Germany grew to he much esteemed In 
England, on account of Its purity; It was j 
called east*) ling money, as all the people of | 
those parts were called easterllngs ; and hi 
consequence of the good character of tlieir | 
ow n money , some of the easto ling coiners 
weie invited Into this kingdom, to perfect 
Its coinage, which was thenceforward deno- 
minated easterlmg, esteihng, sterling. [See 
Easterling ] During a considerable po- | 
rlod, the only coin in England was one j 
of about the value of a penny : whonce It 
happens, that many ancient writers ubo the ’■ 
word easterlmg as a substantive, and syno- 
nymously with penny. The word sterling 

has also a more general application We 1 
speak of sterling value, sterling worth, or 
sterling wit ; thereby meaning genuine and 
of good quality. 

STERN, the lilnd part of a ship or other 
vessel. — Stem-chase, a cannon placed in 
a ship’s stern, pointed backward, and in- 
tended to annoy a ship that is In pursuit of 

her. Stem-frame, tho several pieces of 

timber which form the stern of a ship, 

Stem-post, a Btrnlght piece of timber, 
erected on the extremity of the keel to 
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support the rudder, and terminate the ship 
behind. 

STEIt'NOM, In Anatomy, the os pectoris, 
or breast-bone, a bone which composes the 
fore-part of .the breast, and into which the 
ribs are fitted. It forms the front of the 
human chest from the neck to the stomach 
The sternum is wanting in fishes, amphi- 
bians, and oplililiaus In birds it is largely 
developed, and lias a projeotiug-keel 

STER'TOlt, a noisj kind of respiiation, 
such aBis observed mi cases of apoplexy, 
loud.snorlng or snorting 

STETH'OSCOPE, hi Medicine, a tubular 
instrument, usually of wood, for enabling 
the physician to bear the sounds made by 
lie action of the heart and lungs, and thus 
dlsi id I 

When in use, the physician applies the ste- 
thoncope to the clu st or abdomen of a pa- 
tient, and places the ear to tlie nanowend 
TIiih useful Instillment was invented bv 
Laennec in the 18th century 

RTEW'ARD The greatest officer under 
tlie ciown is the lord high steward of Eng- 
land, an officer that was anciently the in- 
heritance of the earls of Lel< ester, till for- 
feited by RinmndcMontfort to king Tlenn 
ITT. But tlie power of this officer was 
so great that tt has not been judged safe 
to truBt it any longer In the hands of a sub- 
ject, ex< eptlngonh occasionally , as to offi- 
( late at a coronation, at the arraignment of 
a nobleman for high treason, or on other 
solemn occasions During his office, the 
steward bears a white staff in his hand, 
and on tlie trial, &c. being ended, he breaks 
tlie staff, and with it IiIb commission ex- 
pires. There 1 b likewise a lord steward of 
tlie royal household, who Is the chief officer 
of tlie court, &c-~ In colleges, an officer 
wlio ptovldesfood for the students, and su- 
perintends the concerns of the kitchen 
In a ship of war, an officer who is ap- 
pointed by the purser to distrlkuto provi- 
sions to the officers and crew. In other 
ships, a man who supei intends the provi- 
sions and liquors, and supplies the table. 

STHE'NIC (sthenos, strength • Gi.) t In 
Medicine, an epithet, applied to diseases in 
general which arlBe from Inflammation or 
increased action ; tlie opposite of asthenic 
diseases, or such as ariBc from debility. 

STIOK'LEBACK, the name given to some 
small freshwater fishes allied to Die genus 
Gasterostcus . The commonest British spe- 
cies is the G. trachurns , whose tail is square 
In section. The sides are covered with 
large bony plates, and on the back arc three 
sharp spines capable of elevation or depres- 
sion at pleasure. 

STJG'MA (a mark. Gr), in Botany, that 
part of tlie pistil which lecoives the pollen 
when it issues from the anther. It 1 b glan- 
dular, and thus detains the powder. 

STIGMA'TA (marks. Gr.), the external 
pores by which air enters tlie tracheae of in- 
sects. Stigmata , in Antiquity, certain 

marks impressed on the left shoulders of the 
soldiers when enlisted . — Stigmata were 
also a kind of notes or abbreviations, con- 
sisting only of points disposed various ways, 

as in triangles, squares, crosses, & o. In 

Roman Catholic Ilaglography, marks of the 


five wounds of Christ, protended to have 
been miraculously impressed on the bodies 
of certain saints 

STIG'MATIZING (stigmatizo, I brand : 
Gr.), in Antiquity, theACtof affixing a mark 
upon slaves: sometimes as a punishment, 
but more usually in order that they might 
be recognised. It was done by applying a 
red-liot iron, marked with certain letters, 
to their foreheads, till a fair Impression 
was made, and then pouring Ink into the 
furrows, that the inscription might be the 
more conspicuous Stigmatizing, among 
some nations, was, however, looked upon 
as a distinguishing mark of honour and 

UOhllit! 

Sm/BITE i^filhos, gilt lei mg Gi ), a 
mineral of a shining, pearlv lustic, and a 
whitish or giay colour It has sometimes 
been called Foliated zeolite or Radiatid 
zeolite 

STILL {Sttllo, I drop* Lai), a eheniic.il 
apparatus for vapourising compound fluids, 
and re-condensing the \apo\ns of each of 
the < oinponent parts as they are successive- 
ly raised In heat It consists of a body, 
or boiler, a worm, a refrigerator, and a re- 

KTILPNOSIDE'UITE (.s Itlpnm, glitter- 
ing; and snlfros , iron Gr ), a mineral of a 
brownish black colour, massive, in curving 
concretions, splendent and resinous Tt is 
a native oxide of iron. 

STIM'ULANT isitinulo, 1 incite Lot ), in 
Medicine, an epithet for whatever excites 
and increases the action of the bodily or- 
gans. To stimulate, in a general sense, is 

to rouse or animate to action by some 
powerful motive. In a medical sense, to 
excite or Increase bodily action ; ns to 
stimulate a torpid limb, or to stimulate the 
stomach and bowels 

STIM'ULUS (Lat), any medicine or ali- 
ment which Increases or excites the energy 
of an animal. 

STING, an organ projected by many In- 
sects In defence against real or supposed 
dangers. In most instances, this Instru- 
ment Is a tube, through which a poisonous 
matter Is discharged, which inflames the 
flosh.and In some instances proves fatal. 

STIPENDIARY (stipendianns ; from 
stipendium , pity . Lot), one who performs 
services for a settled compensation, or sti- 
pend, either by the day', mouth, or year 

STI'PES, or STIPE {stipes, the trunk of 
a tree : Lat), in Botany , that part of a pa Ini 
or a fern which bearB the leaves and flowers. 

STIP'ITATE (Lat.), in Botany, supported 
by or elevated on a stipe 

STIPTLING, In the Arts, a method of 
engraving in dots, as distinguished from 
etching In lines. [See Engraving ] 

STIP'ULA, or STIP'ULE (Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, a small appendage or scale at the base 
of nascent petioles ; stipules are in pairs 
or solitary. Leaves that are destitute of 
them are said to be cx-stlpulate. 

STIR'RIJP in Ship-building, a piece of 
timber put under the keel when some part 

of it 1 b loat Stirrups, in a ship, short 

ropes, having their upper ends plaited, 
nailed round tlie yards, and with eyes in 
their lower erids.through which the hawsers 
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an* reeved, to Keep tliem parallel to tlie I ever pretensions the French may suppose 
jardsi. they have to It, this honour was certainly 

ST TVER, a Dutch coin, equal to about a due to Mr W. Lee, of Wood borough. Not* 
halfpenny In value tlnghamsliire. He attempted to set up ai. 

STO'AS (stoat. (Sr.), in Antiquity, porth os establishment at Calvcrton, near Notting 
in Athens, which were tho resort of plnJo- ham, but instead of meeting with that sue* 
sophers, particular^ of the Rtolcn cess to which his genius and inventions so 

STOAT, Krnnne weasel. [fiee Ermink ] 1 entitled him, he was disi nuraged and 

STOCK ( stoc . Stir), in Commerce, any discountenanced Being, h 
fund ( onsist Ingof money or goods employed ' by Henry IV of France, who pioimsed him 
by a person in trade It is a geneial name a magnificent reward if he would earrj 
for the capitals of our trading conipunii s Ids maihfmry to tiiat country , he settled 
And also denotes any sum of money which at Rouen, where lie introduced the stock- 
hns been lent to goveinment, on eoiidi ing-frame with distinguished success , but 
f leeeiving.i tei rain Intel est till themonui after the assassination of the king, thceo 
repaid Hence the prut* of stotKs, or < ern got into difficulties, and Lee died in po- 
tes per cent , are tli kt.iI sums for \erty at Pails Sonic of the woikmcn who 
which 100 / of those ic , Jic shxks sell had emigrated with him returned to Eng- 

at any given tinu Stock, the wooden hud, and established themselves in Hot 

part of many nwi uni cuts, as the stork ot niurhamshire, which still continues the 
an am lior, t lie s lock of a gun, Sii — Stoch, pi mi ipal beat of the manufacture. During 
in Agiicultuie, the domestk animals or the umise of tlie last lentuiy the machine , 
beasts belonging to the owner of a farm , Ins been \cry gicntly impmved 
ns a stock of cattle or of sheep Cattle aie KTO'K’K (stoiluo . Wi-), m Antiquity, a sect I 

also ( ailed live storl, Storks (plur.i, ft ol philosophers amoug the Creeks, whose 

m ii bine i otihistiiig of two pieces of tun- fouiidci was Zeno They denied the exist- | 
la r, in which t lie legs of u nnlnals uecon- c*nee of innate ideas ; and consequently held ! 

Until by way of punishment Stocks, the that sensation and lefleitmn were the only [ 

I mine oi timbers cm which a ship icsts foundations of human knowledge They I 
while building. Hence we say, ‘a ship is taught that the true end of man consists j 
ou the storks’ I mlivingeonformably to nature, and in obo- { 

STOCK 'BROKEN, one who deals In the 1 dience to his internal monitor, that particle , 
purchase and sale of stocks, or shaies In tlie of the divinity which constitutes the soul 
l ublic funds, for others They taught that good is what conduits { 

STOOK'-DOVE, tlie Columba rev as, or wild men to felicity, and that all good things are 
pigeon of Europe, long considered as the equal, that passions an >o from false judg- 1 
stork of the domestic pigeon, but now re meats; that duty consists in the Invest lg.i- j 
gnuled as a distinct species. turn of moial truth, and in living agreeably 

STOCK '-EXCHANGE, tlie place or build- , to the obvious destination of our nature. \ 
ingwheie the public* stock is bought, and i They had also paiudoves peculiar to them- ( 
<-<»ld The Stock exchange, situated In Capel- selv es, asserting that pain is no evil ; that j 
lourl, was opened m 1802 Formerly (lie a wise man ib free from nil perturbation of 
place of leudezvous for persons tiaiiBaetiug mind , and that it is the duty of man to 
business In the stocks, w*as Jonathan’s submit without complaint to the unavoid- 
Coffee-house, in ’Change Alley, Oornhtll, ible necessity imposed on him by his des- 
and it Is from this circ umstanco that the rmy. [See Phji.osophy.] 
expression Alley is familiarly used, as a cant STO'LA (Lat , from stolt: sltllo, I equip . 
phrase for the Stock-ex change, and that a Or ), in Antiquity, a Jongrobe in use among 
petty speculator in the funds is stylod a tlie Roman ladies, over which they woie i 
* dabbler in the alley ’ [See KxciiA.waj a large mantle, or cloak, called the pallium. \ 

BTOCK'-J OBBER, one who makes it hie Also a sacerdotal ornament worn by | 

business to buy and sell stocks and shares the Roman Catholic parish priests over , 
on his own account. Stockbrokers deal with their surplice, as a mark of superiority in 
liini, and lienee It happens that tlieic* are their respective churches; and by othei 
tw o prices for the same tomniodiLy In the piiests over tlie alb while celebrating muss, i 
market, one for buyers and anothei for tel- 1 STOLE, GROOM OP THE An officer in 
lcrs. — Stock-holder, one who is a proprie- i he household of the British Sovereign. The 
tor in the public funds ; or in the funds of place is a sinecure.and whon afemalo sove- 
a bank ; or other company. i elgn occupies the throne. It Is usually held 

STOCK'INGS are made either of silk, by the mistress of tho robes. The stole ls« 
wool, cotton, or thread, &c. ; by the hand, narrow vest lined with crimson silk, ano 
or woven in a frame Silk stockings weie formerly embroideied with roses, fleur de 
hist worn by Henry If. of Franco, 1547. Us, anil crowns. 

Howell says, ‘ that, in 1560, queen Elizabeth KTOM'ACII (stomachos ; from stoma, a 
was presented with a pair of black silk knit , mouth, literally an opening. (Jr j, in Ana- 
stoikingB by her silk-woman, Mrs. Monta- tomy, a hollow membranous receptacle, 
gue, and she never wore cloth ones any sUuatcd In the eptgastric region, tmme- 
more.’ He adds, ‘that Henry VIII, that diately under the diaphragm, and obliquely 
magnificent and expensive prince, wore between tlie liver and the Bpleen ; the su 
ordinarily cloth hose, except there came perlor orifice of which la termed the cardia, 
from Spain, by great chance, a pair of Bilk and the inferior the pylorus. The use ol 
it ockingB for gala-days.’ The English and the stomach Is for the digestion of food ; 
French have often contested the honour of that is, to receive, contain, dissolve, aud 
inventing the stocking-frame; but what - 1 change what Is swallowed; and after a 
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sufficient concoction, to expel it through 
the pylorus Into the Intestines. It Is also 
the organ In which the sensation of hunger 
resides The stomach Is largely supplied 
with nerves, which come from the eighth 
i pair, and the sympathetic; like the intes- 
tines, it has three coats, connected together 

I hy cellular membrane. 

j 1 HTOMACH'J OR (stomach i Las, for the sto- 
! niach: Gr), medicines which excite the 
, action and strengthen the tone of the 
. 1 stomach 

, I RTOM'ACH-l’UM 1*, a small pump for re 
l 1 moving poisons lioin the stomach ll ie 
i | somhles the common sy rlnge, except tliat 
'| there aie two apertuies near the end, 
i, instead of one, which, owing to valves in 
them, that open dilleient wasp, become 

I I uh.it ar< railed n ntthmq and .1 tan nut pas- 
1 sage When the olijitt is to extract from 

tlie stomach, the pump is woilud while 
, > its suekmg orifice !■» m connection with an 
1 elastic tube passed into the stomuh, and 
! 1 ti»e disc barged in ittei escapes by t lie foic- 
■ nig orifice. When it is desiied, on the 
, contrary, to inject, water or other liquid 
1 1 into the stomach, the connection of the 
J 1 aperfutes is reversed 
, fiTO'NE-OUOI*. a mime given to plants of 
M the genus Seda in The stone-crop tree 01 
1 1 shrubby glass-woit Is of the genus Chcno- 
1 I podium 

STO'NE-FRITTT, a drupe, or kind of fruit 
1 In which the seed or kernel is cue losed in a 
! hard case, covered with pulp, as cherries, 

I plums, &c 

| STO'NKHENGH, the remains of a struc- 
1 (lire supposed to havo been erected by the 
1 ancient Britons ; still extant upon Balisbun 
I Plain, in Wiltshire It consists of ninny 
1 unhewn stones, which, with some that are 
I wanting, appear to have originally com- 
j posed four ranks, one within another Some 
I of them, especially in the outermost ami 
the third ranks, are twenty feet high and 
J seven bioad. The vertical stones sustain 
horizontal ones, laid across tlielr heads, and 

I < fastened hy mortises. The whole is sup- 

I I posed to have been once joined together 

! ! Tlie purpose of a place of this description 
1 1 among the generations which, two thou- 
I sand years ago, peopled tlie island of Britain, 
seems to have been that of religious wor- 
I ship The matter has excited much dis- 
{ cussion amongst antiquarians 

STONE Tlie ancients were far more 
careful than tlie moderns in selecting good 
materials for their public edifices, and 
hence, notwithstanding all the casualties 
to which they were exposed, such magnifi- 
cent remains of them exist, even a». the 
present day Tlie most important building 
stones in Britain aie, Granites, obtained 
chiefly in Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicester- 
shire, Aberdeenshire, Wicklow, and Car- 
low; Porphyries, Syenites, and Elnins, in 
I Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicestershire, and 
many parts of Scotland and lieland ; Sand- 
I ‘ones, chiefly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, Surrey, &c , in several parts of 
Scotland— the P 01 Hand and Cragleith kinds 
being included ; Millstone grit, found abun- 
dantly In Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and most 
of the coal districts ; Dolomites or Magnesian 1 


limestones, in Yoikshire, Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, Derbyshire, and Nottingham- 
shire; Olites, of which batlistone is an ex- 
ample, and which are obtained of excellent 
quality in the quarries of Ancaster and 
Kelton ; Limestones, which arc extremely 
varied, and of which Purbcck marble, Der- 
byslilic marble. Lias Devonian limestone, 
and mountain limestone, are examples; 
Slates, obtained abundantly in North Wales, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland 

STONE ARTIFICIAL, the invention of 
Mi Ransmne, Is composed of sand chalk or 
other mineral substance intimately mixed 
with Watbu-C pass When still plastic it. 
can lie pressed into blocks or moulds, or It 
can he rolled into slabs It is then satu- 
rated with a solution of chloride of calcium, j 
when a double decomposition of the two , 
solutions employed takes place. The silica 
of water-glass combines with the cahiutn, 
and at omr forms an Insoluble situate of 
lime In the pores of the new stone which 
flrmlv cements together all its particles, 
whilst the cliloilne combines with the soda 
and forms common salt, winch is removed 
by simple washing. The resulting stone Is 
exceedingly strong ami is likely to he very 
duiable Another method, the Invention 
of Messrs Bartletfi, consists in employing 
a mixture of water-glass with a solution of 
alumiiiate of soda The resulting Biiicate 
of alumina when dried in the pores of tie* 
stono is perfectly insoluble in water. 1 

STO'KAX (Lat), a resinous and odori- 
ferous drug, or solid balsam ; of ft reddish | 
brown colour It is obtained from the 
Styraor officinalis, a tree which glows in i 
rtyrla. It is a stimulating expectorant | 
Liquid storasr, or styrax, is a liquid or semi- 
fluid balsam, obtained from the Liquidamber 
«. tiracijliia , a tree which grows in Virginia. 
Trees In other parts of the world belonging 
to the same genus also yield liquid storax. 

STORK, tlie name of large grallatorlal 
birds belonging to the genus Cicmua. They 
arenearli allied to the ( raneand the heron. 
Besides the common or white stork ( Oiconut 
alba) there Is another European species, 
viz the black stork, with the breast and 
belly white, an erect and beautiful bird 
somewhat larger than the common heron 

InHeraldiy, the stork, as an emblem of 

piety and gratitude, Is a frequent beating 
in coat armour 

STORMS. The causes which produce 
storms, tempests, hurricanes, &r , are \ ei \ 
obscure. It is difficult to arrive at genoi.il 
laws regarding them ; since it is not oa«y 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the various 
f ircumstances which accompany them 
Storms are violent and destructive in the 
torrid zone; they an comparatively insig- 
nificant in temperate, and are scarcely 
known In polar regions. It was formerly 
supposed that a storm was merely a wind 
blowing in a certain direction at tlie rate 
of 100 or 120 miles an hour ; but it has been 
recently found to be far more complicated 
in its nature There is reason to believe 
that, in the northern hemisphere, tlie 
great body of the storm whirls in a hori« 
zontal dicuit, round a vertical or soma 
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what Inclined axis of rotation which 1 b car- 
ried forward with It; and that to a spectator 
placed In the centre the rotation is always 
from right to left. Storms travel In a direc- 
tion differing from the at tual movement of 
the wind at the* time. When the storm 
progresses westward, the wind, at the com- 
mencement, Is from a northern quarter, 
and towaids the end from a southern 
When the progressive motion la eastward, 
the phenomena are reversed; southern 
storms are subject to the same modifica- 
tions as northern, but In a reversed order 
In all latitudes, the barometer sinks during 
the first half of the storm, in every part of 
track , and rises during the second. It is 
asserted by some that In storms the ten- 
dency of the wind Is from all round to some 
centre or central line, and there may he 
storms having this character also. Weie 
the phenomena of storms well understood, 
the navigator might avoid those tracks in 
which they prevail at particular times ; or, 
being caught by one, might steer tin 
course by which he should soonest escape 
fiom it 

srO'ItY- POSTS, in Carpentry, upright 
timbers disposed in the story of a building, 
for supporting the superincumbent, part of 
the exterior wall by means of a beam over 
them 

STRABIS'MUS (strabos, oblique Or ), In 
Surgery, an affection of tlie eyes In <ou- 
hequence of which the optic axes cannot 
he both directed to the same object 

STRAIT, or as it Is generally written. 
Straits, in Geography, a narrow pass of 
the ocean, through which the water flows 
from one Bca to Riiothcr. The straits of 
Gibraltar, about 130 miles long and 12 broad, 
join the Mediterranean sea with the Atlantic 
mean The strait which joins the Baltic 
with the Atlantic is called the Sound ; and 
that between Britain and France, the Straits 
of Dover 

STRAMO'NiUM, the Datura Stramonium 
of botanists, nar md. Sulanaccoc, a plant 
growing wild in Europe and America. All 
parts of the plant exhale a strong nod 
nauseous odour ; and, taken internally, it is 
one of the most dangerous of narcotic 
poisons It lias, notwithstanding, been 
employed with advantage In convulsive 
and epileptic affections; and smoking the 
diied leaves has often pro\ed beneficial In 
cases of asthm i 

STRAPl’A'DO, a Military punishment, 
not now used It consisted in draw ing an 
offender to the top of a beam, and letting 
him fall ; by which means a limb was some- 
times dislocated 

STRAT'EGY (stratlgia; from stiatos, an 
army, and ago, I lead : Or), that branch at 
the military science which is concerned in 
the conducting operations in the field. 

STRATIFICATION ( stratum , a bed; and 
facto, I make: LaL), in Mineralogy and 
Geology, a term Bignlfy ing the process by 
which substances in the earth have been 
formed Into strata or layers. Also, In Che 
mlstry, the placing layers of different sub- 
stances one upon another In a crucible. 

STRATOCRACY (stratos, tho army; and 
kratos, power : Or), a Military government, 


[strength 


or that form of government in which the 
soldiery bear the sway. 

STRATUM (a bed : hat , plural strata), in 
Geology, a lay er of rock or earth. The crust 
of the globe is built up of strata, Into which 
igneous or nou-stratifled rorkB have in- 
truded. Stratified rocks (with the exception 
of those that have spiead in sheets fiom 
some volcanic orifice) have been deposited 
by water and are turned sedimentary. The 
nature of their fossil contents will determi- 
nate whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether tho strata were spread over the 
bottom of an ocean, or a lake Strata which 
were formed at the bottom of an estuary 
contain the remains of animals some of 
which lived In the river or on its banks, 
and others in the sea, into which that river 
debouched Tiie manner in which stratified 
deposits are thrown down may be seen 
wliene\ era lake is drained All the streams 
that fed the lake brought their contribu- 
tions of mud and sand, .n 1 spread them 
over the bottom of the lake. The mud of 
the Nil< valley I> sir Rifled, and if a pit he 
dug in it, the layer of any year may he dis- 
tinguished from that pieceding and that 
following. Geologists suppose that the 
stratified rocks of the whole globe, which 
are many thousands of feet In thickness, 
have been similarly formed, and that they 
represent the accumulations of a countless 
series of ageB, during which the different 
parts of the earth’s crust have been again 
and again elevated above, and depressed 
below, the level of the ocean. The relative 
age of a stratum is determined not only by 
its position amongst other strata, hut by 
the relationship of its organic remains to 
existing forms of life [See Geology.] 

STRATUS (same denv.), the name given 
by meteorologists to a widely extended 
continuous and horizontal sheet of cloud, 
increasing upwards from below. Mists 
ascending from valleys and sheets of water 
would be comprehended under tills term. 

8TRA W'BERRY, the fruit of plants be- 
ln tming to the genus Fragarta, nat. order 
Itomcca). Tiio gardener's art has produced 
many varieties of this delicious fruit. 

STREAM'-TIN, Tinstone, a native oxide 
of tin, found in rounded particles and 
masses, mixed with other alluvial matter; 
It furnishes the finest grain tin 

STRENGTH , in Mech:inlcB,force or power 
— Strength of Animals, tho muscular 
force or energy vhicli they are capable of 
exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given 
vtry different results ; which is to be ex- 
pected, since animal strength is liable to 
variations, from a great number of circum- 
stances. The fm ce" which an animal is able 
to exert against an obstacle is greatest wbon 
the animal is still ; when it is In motion, 
gome of its force is employed to produce 
this motion. There is a velocity at which 
it can carry no loAd, and another at which 
it can do the maximum quantity of work. 
The same animal will exert very different 
amounts of force, with different kinds of 

work. Strength of Materials, Is the 

; force with which a liody resists an effort to 
| separate Its particles. The strength of a 
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body may be exerted In four ways ; in re- 
stating a force tending to tear it asunder ; 
in resisting a force tending to break it 
across, in resisting compression or crush- 
, ing ; and in resisting a foreo tending to 
wrench it asunder by tortion 
, STREPITO'SO, in Music, an Italian word 
| denoting that the part to which it is pre 
I fixed must be pci formed in an impetuous 
and boisterous style 

STIU'Jfi ( Lat 1, in Architecture, the fillets 
which separate the furrows 01 grooves of 
fluted columns 

6TRl'ATED(flfrm, agroov e Lai ),in Natu- 
ral History, an epithet given to anything 
which is marked with furiows 
BTRI'DOR DEN'TJ I'M (Lat ), a grinding 
of the teeth 

STItl DULA'TION (stridulus, creaking 
Lat ), the noise made by some insects, such 
as crickotM and grasshopper 
RTRPGA5 (Lat.), in Architecture, the 
Hutings of a column 
STRIKE, in Geology [See Dir ] 
sntix (Lat, from stnvr , from s/mo, I 
cry shrilly. Oi ), in Ornithology , a genusof 
birds of which the owl is the t\ pe [ SeeOWL] 
RTRO'BIMJH (stiotnlos, a fircone: Or), 
in Botany, a spike of fruit bearing scales, 
each of which covers one or two seeds, ,m 
amongst the coniferous order Sometimes 
the scales are thin and membranous, as in 
the hop 

RTRON'TIA, in Chemistry, an alkaline 
earth , it is an oxide of the metal Strontium , 
and occurs aB a carbonate, in the lead mines 
of Strontuin in Argjieshire; whence its 
name It is a grejisli-whlte infusible sub- 
stance, having an alkaline reaction on vege- 
table colours, and an acrid burning taste 
It heats when moistened, and slakes into a 
white pulverulent hydrate ; its solution in 
hot water on cooling deposits crystals in 
foursided tables Its salrs give a red tinge 
to flame. The compounds of strontla, un- 
like those of baryta, are not poisonous 
STRON'TIANITE, in Mineralogy, pris- 
matic barytes, or carbonate of strontian, a 
mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, Htel- 
iated.and crjstalli/.edin the form of ahexa- 
hedral prism, modified on the edges, or ter- 
minated by a pyramid. 

RTRON'TIUM, a heavy white metal, which 
oxidizes in the air, and decomposes water 
at ordinary temperatures. Its equivalent 
is 43 8. It Is obtained from its oxide called 
Strontia, which see 

STUOTUK (Or , literally, a turning), in 
Greek poetry, a Stanza • the flist member 
of a poem. This is succeeded by a similar 
stanza called the antiatrophe, which see. 

STRUCTURE (structura ; from atruo, I 
erect: Lot), in Mineralogy, the particular 
arrangement of the integrant particles or 
molecules of a mineral. 

STRU'MA (Lai.), in Medicine, glandular 
tumours on the neck and throat indicating 
a scrophulouB habit 

STRUT, in Architecture, a piece of timber 
placed obliquely from a king or queen post, 
to support a rafter [see Roof]. It is also 
called a brace. 

STRUTHIO (Lat), in Ornithology, a 
genus of birds. [See Ohtbich.] 


BTRYCH'NI A, or BTRYCH'NINE (struch 
nos, nightshade • Or.), in Chemistry, a poi- 
sonous vegetable alkaloid, found in the 
seeds (nux vomica) of the Stryihnoa Nvx 
Vomica, a tree belonging to the nat. ord. 1 
Logamacecc It is in the form of white 
crjstals, and its operation ta accompanied 
bj lockjaw r and other tetanic affections. 

BTUO'CO (ltal), in Architecture, a term 
applied to many calcareous cements; but 
usually employed to designate one consist- 
ing of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat in three-coat plaster. Bastard, stucco 
contains a small quantity of hair. 

8TITD, in Building, a small piece of tim- 
ber or joist insetted in the sills and beams, 
between the posts, to suppoit the beams or 
other main timbers A collection of 
bleeding louses and mares 
srUB'DIJSG-HAIL, or scudding sail, in 
Navigation, a sail that is set bejornl the 
skirts of (he principal sails. The studding- 
sails are set only w lien the wind is light, 
and appear like wings in the j ard-arms 
STITR'GEON (stuno : Lat ), a I lrge ( arl lla 
giuous fish of 1 he genus Acnpeuscr, having 
the body armed with lough bony tubercles, i 
of which there are several sei ies The I 
gins s sturgeon grown to the length of 1 
tuentj or twt ntj-five feet, though they me 
generally caught much smaller There aie , 
four cirri at the extremity of the under 
jaw , the eyes ai e large, and stand at a great 
distance from the extremity of the snout 
The flesh is much esteemed, from the roe 
is made cavunt, and from the swim bladder 
isinglass. [See Fibjikiuks.] 

STYLE, in Liteiaturc, a term used metu- 
phoi ically, from the stylus or ancient pen, 
to signify the writing Style is the choice 
and arrangement of words, or the manner 
iu which aperBOh expresses himself in writ- 
ing. Although in a language there can be 
but one svntax, there may be many kinds 
of stjle, ami all equally good Hwift says, 
,‘propcr words in propel places make the 
true definition of style’ Style, In Chro- 

nology, the manner of computing time, 
with regard to the Julian or Gregorian ca- 
lendar, and termed either old style or neu ' 

Bj the old style the year consisted of 365 
days and 6 hours ; but the new or Gregorian 
style waB made to correspond more nearly 
with the period of the sun’s revolution. 
[See Calendar] The reformation of the 
style was made in 1577, but it was not 
adopted in Protestant countries until a 
considerable time after, and It has not yet 
been Introduced into Russia or Greece. It 
was ordered to be used in England by sta- 
tute, in 1752, being termed the new style; 
the 3rd September 1752 was reckoned the 
14th; the year which hitherto began the 
25th of March was thenceforward to com- 
mence the 1st January, and from the 1st 
January to the 24th March, which should 
have belonged to the end of the year 1751, 
was considered as the commencement of 
the year 1752 Thus, not only was tho year 
1751 made to consist of little more than 
nine months, but, in reality, January, Feb 
ruary, and twenty four days of March were 
transferred from each year to that which 
had succeeded it. These changes account 
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I for the peculiar motifs in w bit li dates a if 
I | some timcB given bv authors of the last cen- 
tury Sometimes the dato is indicated to 
, be according to the old style by O S. Some- 
i ! times two numbers mark the date to both 

^ styles -® June 175*1, or two different 

1 ; 30 

months, as 30 June 1753 |jr two dlfEcrcMit 
11 May 

years, as 23 Feb 17V1 ln Archl- 

1 (i.Ylarc hl7Vl 

j tccture, a particular mode of erecting bulld- 

1 tngh, as the Gothic stjle, the Saxon st \ le, 

i the Norman stjle, &c ln Botany, the 

j middle portion of the pistil, comicc ting the 
' st igma with the ovary. They are of various 
shapes 

; RTYL1TKR (sf/ch/s, a pillar Gi ), U\ ilc- 
I < lesi.istual Histoiy, a sect of solitaries, or 
faiiatu s, in the East, who performed a kind 
{ of penance b\ dwelling on columns oi pil- 
[ lais, one of them, teimed Simeon Sh/lites, 

' Is said to have lived thirtv-soven jears on 
several of various heights, the last he u«ed 
being of very consicleiahle elevation 
i 1 STYLO, in Composition, is np.died to 
j' those musi li s which aie attached to the 
1 hi laid pion sa of the temporal hone, thus 
' Ibe atifloiilo^UK, wliu h moves the tongue, 
j .V< 

M KTY'LOll) (stnlos, ,i wilting pen J and 
j eidos, foi m tri ), having some leseniblanee 
i io a stylus , or pen , as the styloul pioccss of 

I the temporal bone 

RTYPTIUS, inedlt mes which have the 
property of stopping hemorrhage, or dis- 
c harires of blood The word styptu, though 
siirnlfjtng nearly the same as astringent, is 
used iu a different and more limited sense , 

, astringents usually denoting interim! np- 

I I plications for stopping bleeding, or for 
'I strengthening the solids, styptics, exler- 
1 1 nal applications for restraining discharges 
1 1 of blood 

1 1 STY'RAX (Or), in Botany, a genus of 
i plants, nut oid Simaeacc(V The species 
i, are two, grovvlngln warm climates, several 
1 1 of which vicld the gum ream called Kto- 
j i IlAX 

sl T B, a Latin proposition for muter or 
i In low. It is used as aptiflx to many Eng- 
1 I lish woids, and denotes Inferiority of lank 
| ! or defec t in quality , as subaltern, subordi- 
1 mite, he. It- is prefixed to words in a 
' scien title description of a plant nr animal 
1 io signify neatly but not quite. i 

SU'BAII, In Tndla, a pi o vtnre or viceroy- ! 
hlnp Hence suhahtlar, the governor of a 
province. Subakdar Is also used for a na- ] 
[ tave of India, wlio ranks as captain In the 
European companies | 

SPB'ALTKRN ( snbnlteine • Fr), a term , 
for a military officer below the rank of cap , 
tain I 

RUBOLA'VIAN (sub, under, clawcula, 
the clavicle : Lot ), in Anatomy, an epithet j 
applied to anything under the arm-pit or 
shoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or ‘ 
muscle. 

SUBCON'TRARY, in Geometry, a term 
UBed when two similar triangles are so 
placed as to have a common angle at their 
vertex, and yet their bases not parallel. 


Cratfurg. [submarine 

1 SUBOOR'DATE (sub, slightly , cor, the 
lieait • Lat), In Botany, somewhat similar 
j to a heart in Bhape 

1 SUBCOSTAL (vttfc, under, costa, a rib 
Lat ), in Anatomy, a term for tlio Internal 
Intel costal muscles 

SUBCUTIC'ULAR <s ub, under; cutes, the 
skin Lat), In Anatomy, being under the 
cutli !e or scarf-skin. 

RUB DOM 'IN ANT, in Music, the fourth 
note above the tonic, being under the 
dominant 

KUB'KROSE (‘i uber, cork • Lat ), In Bo- 
tany, having the appearance of being 
gnawed or a little eaten 

SVUKUOVS (same dei ir ), soft and elastic, 
like coi K | 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOI) (snb)inictinis, re- 
lating to binding togethei Lat i, in Cram- 
mat, a foim of tlie verb wide li mentions a 
thing conditionally or bj waj of supposition; 
and is demited in the English language by 
the addition of if, though, or scum other 
conpim turn, expie-sed oi understood 

SITBLAPS V'RIAN, in Theology, one who 
maintains that Cod permitted the fall of 
Adam without positively pi ('determining 
it , a doctiine which Is iu opposition to the 
svpralapsarian of high Calvinism 

HUB'LIMATE, in Cheinlstrj, any sul> 
stain c procured bj tlie piocesi of miliUma- 
tion 

KUB'LIMATloN, an operation bj which 
solids are changed by heat into vapour, and 
then condensed into a solid form again , It ] 
differs from distillation, in which tlie va- i 
pour is condensed into a liquid. This pro- I 
cess is often used to purify or separate sut>- j 
stances When the crystals obtained by | 
sublimation aieextremelj minute, so as to j 
present the appeal an c e of a powder, they ! | 
are sometimes teimed flowers : thus flowers j i 
of sulphur 

RUB'LIME (s ubhniis Lai), an abstract ! 
quality winch like Beauty is not capable of 
piecise definition Whilst n beautiful ob- 
ject pleases and delights us a sublime 
one astonishes, and i lie sensations excited 
b> a gtnnd object seem to stand between 
those caused by the other two. The Mate- 
rial sublime is excited bv the vastness of 
some object In nature ; such ns a lange of 
lofty mountains. The Spiritual sublimo 
piojects our thoughts at one Btrnke into 
tlie illimitable Tlie material works of 
man maj be grand, hut are seldom if ever 
sublime, except in so far db they act In 
raising in us the sense of spiritual sub- 
limity 

SUBLIME PORTE, the state ministry 
and council of tlie Turkish Sultan Tlie 
grand vizir is president, and under him are 
the minister for home affairs, the minister 
for foreign affairs (the Reis ICffendl), and 
the minister of the executive power. 

RUBLIN'GUAL (sub, under ; and lingua, 
the tongue : Lat ), In Anatomy, situated 
under the tongue ; as tlie sublingual glands, 
which secrete the saliva. 

SUBLUXATION (sub, in some degree; 
and luxatus, a dislocation . Lat.), ln Sur- 
gery, a violent sprain or Incomplete dis- 
location. 

SUBMARINE (sub, under; and mare, the 
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sea: Lot.), an epithet for what exists or 
lmpi>ens under the sea or water; as a sub- 
marine explosion, or submarine telegraph, 

&t. 

SUBMAX'ILL \ RY (sub, under; and 
vutxi lla, the jaw: Lat), In Anatomy, an 
epithet, for two salivary glands, Bltuated 
linuiedlately within the right and left an- 
gles of the lower ]aw 
SUBME'DIANT, in Music, the sixth cote, 
or middle note between the tonic and sub- 
domlnant descending 
SUBMULTIPLE, in Arithmetic, a num- 
ber or quantity contained in another num- 
ber or quantity a certain nuuibet of times, 
as 4, which N the suhniultiple of 24, being 
contained in it six tune* 

SUBNU'BE (sub. In some degree; and 
nudus, naked : Lat, ), in Botany, an epithet, 
for a plant, almost naked m bare of Iea\ os 
RTJBOOCI P'lTAL (sub, under, and occi- 
put, the h.u k part of tlie head : Lat.), in 
Anatomy, under the oiclput, as, the sub- 
umpital vern s 

SUBORNATION (snbmiio, I suborn 
Lat), in Law, the (.rime of proeuiing a 
prrson to take such a false oath as consti- 
tutes perj u rj, ! 

RTTBPGR'NA (under the penalty : Lai ), in I 
Law, a wi it. com m a n ding the attendance in [ 
couit of the person on whom It Is served I 
— Subpoint ad testificandum, compels to ( 

attend and give evidence Subpcrna du - | 

ce<, tecum compels to bring a w’ritten docu- 
ment for the pm pose of piodwing It at the 
trial I 

SUBUEPTION (subnpio, I take awaj 
pi mly : Lat ), the act of obtaining a favour 
by surprise or unfair representation, that | 
Is, by the suppression of fact* 
SUBROGATION (. subrogo , I substitute 
Lat ), m the Civil Law, the substituting of 
one person in the place of another, and 
giving him his right.* 

SUB'S ALT, in Chemistry, a salt. Willi less 
acid than is sufficient to neutralise its ra- 
dicals 

SUBSCAP'ULAR (sub, underneath , and 
scapula, the shoulder blade Lat.), in Ana- 
tomy, beneath the scapula The sub- 

scapular artery 1b the largo branch of the 
axillary artery which rises near the lowest 
margin of the scapula 
fi IJ BSC It l P'TT ON (subsenptin ; from sub- 
scribe, I write underneath • Lot), the act of 
signing or sitting one’s hand to a papei 
The word is frequently employed with re- 
ference to the oaths and test articles which 
persons are compelled to take and subscribe 
on admission to membership In a univer- 
sity, or into the established church, or to an 
office under government. 

SUB'STDY (subsidium: Lat.), an aid or 
tax granted to the king, by parliament, 
upon any urgent, occasion, and levied ac- 
cording to a certain rate on lands and goods , 
but, in some of our statutes, it is con- 
founded with customs. It sometimes signi- 
fies, in modern usage, a sum of money 
given by the government of one nation to 
that of another, for the immediate purpose 
of serving the latter, and the ultimate one 
of benefiting the former. Thus Great Bri- 
tain subsidised Austria and Prussia, fo 


engage (hose powers In resisting the pro- 
gress of the French in the time of the first 
Napoleon. It is also employed with refer- 
ence to a payment of public money to s 
company towards the support of a line of 
steamer*, or of a theatre, as In France. 

RUB'ROIL, the bed or stratum of earth 
which lies beneath the surface-soil* the 
substi atum 

RUlt'KTANCE ( substantia • Lat), some- 
thing that wc conceive to subsist, of Itself, 
Independently of any created being, or any 
particular mode or accident. Our ideas of 
substance, as Locke observes, are only such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct things subsisting bv 
themselves, in whit h the confused Idea of 
substance is always the chief. Tims the 
combination of the ideas of a certain figuie, 
with tiie powers of motion, thought, and 
reasoning joined to the Buhstance, make 
the ordinary Idea of a man ; and thus the 
tniiidohsprvingsever.il simple ideas to go 
constantly together, which being presumed 
to belong to one thing, or to he united in 
one subject, are called b\ one name, which 
w’e are apt afterwards to talk of, and consi- 
der, .is one simple idea 
SUBSTANTIVE (substanttrus Lat.), 
in Grammar, a noun or name, denoting a 
thing without any regard to Its qualities, 
as, on the other hand, an adjective is the 
name of a qualitv Thus of the words * red 
house,’ the Urst denotes a qualitv, and is 
therefore an adjective; the second a thing, 
and Is therefore a substantive 
SUBSTITUTE (substitute, put. Instead 
of Lat.), in Law, one delegated to act for 

another In the Militia, one engaged to 

serve in the room of another 
KUB'SHTUTION (substitute ; fiotn sub- 
stituo, I put Instead of • Lat ), tn Chemistry, 
the replacing of otic or more atoms of one 
element in a compound body by the same 
number of atoms of another element Thus, 
when water is decomposed by zinc on add- 
ing sulphuric acid, an atom of the zinc is 
substituted for an atom of hydrogen, t, be > 
latter being expelled 

SUBSTRATUM (sub, underneath, and 
stnttum, a bed : Lat ), in Geology, a layer of i 
earth laid under another In Metaphy- 

sics, the matter or substance supposed to 
furnish t,lie basis in which the perceptible 
qualities inhere 

RUB'RT YLE (sub, underneath ; and stylus, 
a gnomon : Lat.), in Dialling, the line on 
which the gnomon stands 
RUBRUL'PHATE, In Chemistry, a sul 
phnte with an excess of the base. , 

SUBSUL'PHURET, in Chemistry, a com- I 
pound of sulphur, with a metal, &c., in a I 
less proportion than is contained in a sul- I 
plmret. 

8UBRULTUS (subsulto, I hop • Lat), In 1 
Medicine, a twitching or convulsive mo- i 
tion ; as svbsultus tendmum 
SUBTAN'GENT, in Geometry, the part 
of the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same point in a 
curve. 

SUBTEN'SE OF AN ARC (subtendo, I 
stretch underneath : Lat.), a right line op 
posite to an angle, supposed to be drawr 
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I between the two extremities of the arc : a 
chord 

8U BTR ACTION {subtraho, I diaw away 
' from : Lat.), In Arithmetic, the taking of 
, one number from another of the same kind 
' or denomination, an operation t>y which i 
j the difference between two sums is found 

i In Law, the withdrawing or withhold- 

1 1 ing of some light. Thus, the subtraction of 
I i a leg»c> is the withholding or detaining of 
1 1 it. from the legatee by the cxeuitor , ami 
1 1 In like manner, the withholding of any ser- 
| ! vice, rent, duty, or custom, is a subtraction, 

' ; for which the law gives a remedy 
i SUBTRAHEND' ( subtrahendus , to henil>- 
1 1 tracted l, at ), in Arithmetic, the number 
' to he subtracted or taken from another, 
j i SnB'UJ.ATU I suhulu , an awl. Lat ), In 
i Natural History, shaped like an awl, that is 
, natron and tapering to a point 
! 8U B'TTRBS (tub, near to ; and w bs, a city 
, Lat.), the buildings, streets, or paits that , 
I lie without the walls, hut in the immediate | 
\ trinity of a city II enre suburban, Inhabit- 
ing or being situated near a city. 1 

BUCCEDA'NLUM {succedaneue, that sup- 
' plies the place of Lat ), that which is used 
, for something else , a substitute 

SUC'CINATK (tier ! ), In Tin mi»try, a salt 
1 forn ed by succinic at Id and a base. 

I RUCOIN'IC AOID (succinum, amber 
Lat.), in Chemistry, an acid obtained by the 
i destructive distillation of amber It has 
also been obtained by the action of nlttic 
arid on stearic and m.irgnrlr .uid* It 
forms regular colourless crystals, ami is a 
i ompound of carbon, by drogen, and oxygen 
SUTVINITE (same drum, a mineral of 
an amber colour, considered as a variety of 
garnet It frequent ly oc cuts in globular or I 
granubu masses, about the si/e of a pea. i 
RUC't’INUM (amber, from succus, juice 
Lat ), a genus of minerals fSee Am her 1 
8UCTORY, ( hioory oi wild endive. [See 
Chicory] 

SUU'CULENT {succulent us ; fiom sur- 
ras, juice Lat ), in Botany, an epithet for 
such plants as have thick and juicy leaics 
' such as the cactus order and ninny plants 
growing near the sea. 

I 8UC'CU8 lLat ), In Pharmacy, a term fre- 
; quen t ly employed to denote the exti acted 
i juice of different plants, as the Succus gly- 
corrhisa \ Spanish liquoiice, &c. 

SUCOUS'KION {sitccusuo, a shaking. 
Lat), in Medicine, a rough mode of asier- 
t.iining the state of the chest in disease, by 
shaking the patient’s body and then listen- 
ing to the sound produced. 

SUCK'ER ( avgo , I suck , Lat ), the piston 
of a pump ; also a piece of leather laid wet 
upon a stone, which, owing to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, adheres very closely, 
and la not to be pulled off without great 

force Sucker (surculus: Lat.), a young 

fcwig shooting from the stock or lower pai t 
of the stem, and afterwards rooting 
8U0K'INQ-PI8H [Sec Remora ] 
SUCK'ING PUMP, or SUCTION PUMP, 
the ordinary pump with two valves opening 
upwards. When the piston is drawn up, 
the valve It contains closes, and any water 
or air above It Is raised by it ; a vacuum 
being at the same time produced under it, 


the lower valve Is forced open by the ex- 
ternal air, which drives the air or water 
[ underneath to pass up through It When 
the apparatus Is once charged with fluid 
each upward stroke of the piston lifts the 
water which is above it, and, by atmosphe- 
ric pressure. Alls the vacant space whhli 
| is under it with water that rushes from the 
well through the lower valve The down- 
, ward motion of the piston forces the water 
| which is under it, ami which cannot return 
I to the well, on accountof the clotting of the 
lowervalve, to rush up through the now open 
, \alvr in the piston. The vaive in the pi— 
ton is, therefore, open at the downward 
stroke, and closed at the upward, and the 
lower valve is open at the upward stroke, 
and closed at the dowuwaid Sue Lion, in 
the ordinary sense, is nothing mine than 
i he remoial of ntmnspheiie pressure from 
any interior space, so as to allow atmo- 
spheric picture to act externally , tlms 
when water is sucked up Lhrough a tube, 
the all is exhausted from the latter by the 
month, and then the piessure of the ex- 
ternal air or the fluid foices It up through 
the tube 

RU'DOR AN'GLICUR (the English swmnt • 
Lat ), In Medic ine, an endemic fei er, former- 
ly known by the name of the sweating sick- 
uess of England Tills disorder whs thus 
named from its flmt appearing In tlilsisl md, 
and acquired the title of sudor, fi emi the j..i- 
tient suddenly breaking out into a profuse 
sweat, which foinied its great < haraetci istlc 
feature. Tfwae at (list extremely fatal ; it 
ultimately became less malignant, and 
finally disappeared It earned off the pa- 
tient in a few hours 

HUDOIUF'ICS {sudor, sweat , and fai w, 1 
pioduec: Lat), medic lues which promole 
sweat or sensible perspiration. 

SUE (same, to follow. Ft ), to institute 
legal process against a person , to prosecute 
in a eh II action for the rcco\ery of a real 
or supposed right; as to sue for debt or 
damages 

RUF'FERANOE ( sufferevha , an enduring 
Lat), a teim in Law applied to tenants; a 
tenant at sufferance being one that eon- 
tinneHafter bis title ceases, without positive 
leave of the owner 

SUF'FRAGAN ( svffiagor , I support: 
Lat), in ecclesiastical polity, a term of re- 
lation applied to a bishop, with respect to 
the an hhishop who Is his supeiior. 

BUF'FllAUK {suff) agium : Lat), a vote 
giveu in deciding a controverted question, 
or in the choice of a man for an office or 
, trust 

I 817 FFTW'TTCOSE (sub, somewhat ; and 
i fruticosus , bushy: Lat ■, in Botany, an epi- 
I t het for plants which are woody at the base, 
hut whose yearly branches decay ; as sage, 

1 thyme, &c. 

, SUGAR, a compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, is produced by many animal and 
I vegetable bodies. That which forma an 
article of commerce is the produce either 
of beet or of the sugar-cane ; the latter, a 
plant which belongs to the order of grasses, 
| cultivated in warm climates. It is the 
aaeeharum offlcinarum of botanists, which 
grows to the height of from five to seven 
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feet. TJie stem of the mature plant Is from 
one to two itw hes thick It Is coated with a 
layer of slliclous matter, ns in the bamboo, 
whilst the fibrous Interior Is saturated with 
the saccharine juice. The manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar-cane may be thus 
shortly sketched The canes are taken, as 
soon as they arc cut, to the mill, when* 
they are subjetted to great pressure be 
tween Iron rollers The juice thu« express d 
Is boiled in open pans with lime, and the 
scum is carefully removed It is then fll- 
terod and passed through animal charcoal 
in powder, previous to being concentrated 
This process takes plate eitlur in opt n 
t toughs heated by steam, 01 m vacuum 
pans where iL is boiled in vessels from 
which the air has been exhausted The 
concentration Inn log proceeded to the pm- j 
per extent, the sugar may be obtained sepa- 
rate from the liquid portion, oi molasses, 
by the use of centrifugal machines, vessfii. 
with sides of wire-net thmugh which tin i 
liquid is forced Into an outei vessel when 1 
the machine is set m rapid levolution Op 
I lie concentrated hot juice having the con 
sislencj and gra nn hi nppiaiamc of thick i 
oatmeal-pori idge Is placed m conical pots 
of earthenwaie When it has cooled and 
solidified tlieie appeals a mass of sugai | 
cij staid with sjrup .unotigst them A plug 
is lemovedfrom the bottom ot the vessel, 
and the svrup, in great part, drains awav, 
leaving Hit* sugai in the stale known as 
Muscovado oi raw moist sugai Time is 
still souk* svrup left behind, and some of 
this 1 m removed by the process of (laying, 
which consists in pounnga mixture of c lav 
and watei ovei the top ot the pot to the* 
depth of an Inch or two The water of the* 
clay pinks gradually downwards thmugh t lie 
porous ma«s of c r\ stain, < ombmlng with! he 
syrup, and earning It off thmugh the 
bottom of the pot The sugar, alter tins 
treatment, In lernied ‘claved* It is the* 
refiner's business |c> pmify the suimis Uius 
pmduc(*d, and pmduce by dedicate* cbemicail 
and Ingenious medianhal piocessc*a I lie 
white loaf sugar of which t licit* Is such a 
large consumption In this eountiy A huge 
quantify of sugai Is contained In the sap of 
the American maple (Aid sou harm ami, 
and is obtained from it In many pints ot 
Worth Amenca; maple sugar being, in 
some places, the only kind which is used, 
particularly by those recently settled In tin 
countij It wholesome, and not dis- 
agieeahie. The process ot manufacturing 
It is very slmjilc The trees arc bored 
obliquely from below upw.itds, at 18 or 20 
Inc lies above the ground, caie being tak**n 
tliat the auger penetrates no more than half 
an inch into the alburnum, or white haik ; 
as a greater disenarge takes place at that 
depth than any other. The liquor Is boiled, 
and the evaporation urged by an active flic, 
with careful skimming during the boiling ; 
and (ho pot Is continually replenished with 
more sap, till a large body has assumed a 
syrupy consistence. It H at fei wards strain- 
ed and boiled again over a very brisk fire, 
MHt has acquired the requisite consistence 
for be ing poured into tin* troughs prepared 
to receive it In 1800, 4f>0,noo tons of sugar 


I were consumed in the United Kingdom. It 
has been calculated that in England there 
j Is an annual average consumption of .321 hs 
of sugar by each person, in Prance 10$lb<« , 

I in Ireland 6}Ibs , and in Italy only 2lhs - 
Sugar is a proximate clement of the vegr- 
1 table kingdom, and 1 b found In most ripe 
■ fruits, and many farinaceous roots By fer 
mentation sugar is converted into alcohol, 

. and hence forms the basis of those BUb- 
| statues which aie used for making intoxi- 
cating llquots, as molasses, grapes, apples, 
malt, &c Of all vegetable principles it lb 
| lonsnlered as the most wholesome and mi 

' tlltiolis 

I s4l T (!AU-C\NI>Y, sugar in the form of 
[ huge crystals If, when I In* sugar is boiled 
lead} toi (lushing, preparitorv to being 
pi, u ed In the conical moulds [see Kuoah], 
mstiud of its being broken up with oars H i- 
poured into pans, m ross which tlneuds an 
sluing, crystals will attach themselves ti- 
the threads. If tbe»e < r} stals aie grad uni h 
di lid, and then washed with lime-water t» I 
leniove the molasse^ liom tin ir outer sin- I 
face, the re»u|t Is snqtn-t audit Dm nip i 
crystallization the sugar mii'-t be kept per j 
fedlyat i(st, as on this depends the hi/i i 
and regulatitv of the erv stals It is us».l I, 
instead of loaf-sugar m India, (Mima, fro i 

SUIT ( smlf , a following Ft ), in Law j i 
in action oi process for the recovery of i 1 ' 
right or rlnitn , an at tion at law, a proceed | 
Ing bv a rule in Chancery, a piosecutlon i 
| M! IT'Olt (last), in Legal pbiaseology, one I 
, who attends a romt to prosecute *i deinnnd 
of right in law, as a plaintiff, petitioner , or 
| appellant 

, HUL'OATE, or SCLTATED f«ii7rrrfM*,fni- 
lovved* Lai ), grooved oi scored with deep 
broad (haniiel- 

SUL'DHATE OF(’<)I*'l*EH, InUheimsti}, 

, Line Vitriol, a wilt composed of sulphur!* 
and and oxide of coppei It is also a lmtu 
, lal product, in the liquid form, of man x 
« upper inlm s , being the lesult of (In' in- j 
■ filtiatlon of watei over copper p}iites | 
It lias a disagteeahle metallic taste, | 
and, when swallowed. It causes violint 
vomiting 

, SUI/PIIATE OP IRON [ReeCOPPlUtAs 1 
1 SULTHATLS, in Chemistry , salts formed 
bv the union ofsulphuncaeld with dlffeieiit 
bases, as the sulpli mate of soda, called Olau- 
Ln ji’s salts ; the sulphate of magnesia, called 
Fjisom salts; also the sulphate of copper, 
the sulphate of lime, the sulphate of zinc, 

&e 

SULM’IIIDK [See SirLPiirnKT ] 
HUT/PHITKR, in Chemistry, salts formed 
l»} tlie union of sulphurous add with the 
different bases 

fiULT’IIUU (Lot), In Chemistry, Anns 
stave, a substance which is hard, brittle, 
and usually of a yellow colour, without anj 
smell, unless rubbed or heated, and of a 
weak, though perceptible taste. It Is a 
non-conductor of electricity , Its specific 
gravity Is 1 99 It melts at about 216 , be- 
comes liquid at 2io , but viscid nnd of a 
deeper colour at 4.>o , and a little more fluid 
at 480°, Its boiling point , it rises rapidly In 
vapour at 600°, and condenses In close ves- 
sels into flrnei s of mlphnr, a fine powder 
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consisting of minute crystals, the earthy 
substances and other impurities remaining 
behind. If precipitated from its alkaline 
solutions by hydrochloric acid it is in the 
form of a hydrate, sometimes termed milk 
of sulphur. It is obtained in commerce in 
the solid form, as stick sulphur or cane 
brimstone. Sulphur is dug out of the earLh 
in various pla<es where vohanic action is 
goiuff on, particularly Italy and South 
America it (s one of the ingredients in 
the composition of gunpowdei, and that 
which occasions it. to take fire so readily 
A prodigious quantity of sulphur is ob- 
tained fiom Bolfatara, m Italy This vt»l- 
lanic country everywhere exhibits maiks 
of the agent y of subterraneous flies, al- 
most all tin* ground is bare, and white, and 
is e\ er\ w heie sensibly w inner than the at- 
mosphere in the gi cutest heat of sum- 
mer It Is obtained In large quantities, 
thought not quite so pure, from pin tie s, 
which is a combination of sulphur and 
imn 

EUJ I.ril U'JIKT, tn Chemistry, a combina- 
tion of sulphur with a metal thus, aulphu- 
ret oj iron, sulphuiet of potassium The 
sulpliunts aie nmv mon* usually termed 

sulphide* Sulphunt oj lion, a mineral 

composed of sulphui and it on, width is 
found in many parts of the w-oild, and 
ninth is also tailed pmitis or ill e-stone. 

HITLl’Iir'JtlO ACID, In Chemistiy, tailed 
also oil of tuhtol, avt ry Imjior taut at id, dis- 
covered about the end of the Iftth cenfutv 
It is obtained l»v burning a mixtuie of 
seven 01 eight patts of sulphui with one of 
uitintc of potash or soda A euirent of air 
carries the products ol combustion ft 0111 
t he furnace into a large leaden chamber, the 
bottom of which is covered to a few inches 
in depth with water The sulphurous and 
hypomtrous at ul that pass into the cham- 
ber form with the vapour of water atrys- 
talline solid, width, as soon as it falls into 
t lie watci, is decomposed into sulphuric 
acid, that remains lit solution, and nitric 
oxide, which ascends and unites with oxy- 
gen so as to again form liyponitrous acid , 
this, uniting with a new' portion of sul- 
phurous acid and the vapour of waters, 
again produces the crystalline solid, which 
falling Into the water gives rfwe to a repe- 
tition of the same insults. The oxygen of 
the atmosphere, therefoie, induct tly 
thanges the sulphurous into sulphuric 
a n id, thiough the medium of nitric oxide 
The weak acid, which, after some time, is 
found on the floor of the chamber, is con- 
cern taied ill st in leaden, and afterwards In 
platinum vessels, Sulphuricacidisalimpid, 
colouiless fluid, having a spec grav of 18 
It boils at (>yo°, and fiue'/esat I5- 1 . When di- 
luted the temperature at which it freezes Is 
diffeient It is highly caustic, and Intense- 
ly add. Its affinities are mi strong that it | 
expels all other acids, more or less perfectly, | 
from their combinations. It absorbs water 
fiom the atmosphere, and when diluted 
with that fluid evolves great beat. It 
chars animal and vegetable substances with 
great rapidity. The strongest oil of vitriol 
of commerce contains one atom of the 
acid and one of water; the anhydrous acid 


consists of one atom of sulphur and three 
of oxygen. The presence of sulphuric acid, 
either free or in combination, Is ascertain 
ed with great facility by a soluble salt of 
barytes, which, when it is present, even in 
minute quantities, throws down a white 
precipitate, the sulphate of barytes. 

8ULTHU110US ACID, in Chemistry, the 
gas obtained by burning sulphur m attno- 
| spheric air or oxygon Water absorbs 30 
I volumes of It. its odour is suffocating , it 
i bleat lies straw, silk, wool, &c .and destroy -• 
the colour of violets, dahlias, &c It ex 
, tiuguislies flame, and destroys animal life 
i The gas assumes the liquid form when sub- 
1 jected to a pressure of two atmospheres, or 
I a temperature of 6 \ and, when liquid, i; 
t vaporates with such lapldity as to fre e/< 
inert uiy 

i SULTAN (Aiaft), ft title of royalty 
amongst Mohammedan nations It signifies 
a despot it ruler The (fraud Sultan, tn 
, chief of the Turkish unpite, is styled in 
his dominions the Sultmnlm, or piotectoi 
of the faith, the Ptultshiih J*l<nn, or Em 
1 peror of Jslauusni, and the Zil-Ullah, or 
Shadow of God The title of sultan was i 
flibt asbumt d by Bay a/id I , the chief of the j 
Osmanlis, who reigned 1389-1103 The buI | 
tanas sucetssor of the caliphs adds that 
title to his others, and since the Koran was , 
supposed to ho the treasure of divine ami 
human laws, of which treasure the caliphs | 1 
were depositaries, he is at once pontiff, le 
gislator, and judge, the sacerdotal, regal, 1 
and judicial offices being united m his 
person. Although claiming to be absolute J 
hi onarcli he must govern in conformity ; 
w ith the pi inclples of the Koran, and w it h 
the traditionuiy words called Bumm of the 
prophet , and lie must also ton form to the | 
decision of the IJlerna [which see], and to | 
| the Urfl or Kamm-naine, the legislature 
established since the commencement of the 
empire 

SU'MACIl (. Fi.), the Rhiif conaria of bo- 
tanists, liat ord. ArmcurdtacccB, a shrub of , 
the south of Europe or considerable value, 
the powdei of the leaves, peduncles, and 
y oung branches producing the sumach of 
totnmercc, much employed in tanning 
light-coloured leathers In calico-printing, 
sumach affords, with a moidaut of tin, a 
yellow colour , with acetate of ium, u gray 
! or black , and with sulphate of zinc, a 
brow uish-y elJow. Bolh the leaves and seeds 
of the sninach are used in medicine as as- 
tringent and styptic 

SUM'MEB ( mmer : Sax ), one ot the four 
seasons of the year; beginning, in the 
northern liemispheie, when the sun enters 
Cancel, about the 21st of June, and con- 
tinuing for three months; during which 
time, the sun being not ih of tho equator, 
renders this the hottest period of the year. 

In latitudes south of the equator just the 
opposite takes place, or, in other words. It 
[is summer thero when it is winter here 
j The summer quarter of meteorologists con- 
sists of June, July, and August 

SUM'MONS (sub, up ; and moneo, I warn : 
Lat ), in Law, a warning or citation to ap 
pear in court; or a written notification 
signed by the proper officer, to he served on 
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a perBon.warninghltn to appear in court at a resurrection of Christ; and the sabbath- 
day specified, to answer to the demand of dap, because substituted, in the Christian 
the plaintiff. worship for the sabbath, or day of rest, in 

SUMP, in Metallurgy, a round pit of the old dispensation This substitution was 
stone, lined with clay, for receiving tlio first decreed by Constantine the Great, a i> 

metal on Its first fusion. In Mining, a 321, before whose time both the old and 

pit Bunk below the bottom of the mine. new sabbath were observed by Christians 
SUMPTUARY LAWS (sumptuanus, per- [See Sabbath.] 
talning to expense : Lat.), those laws which SUN'- FLOWER, a plant of the genus 

in extreme cases, have occasionally been Ilelianthus, so called from its turning to the 
made to restrain or limit the expenses of sun [See Helianthub] 
citizens in apparel, food, furniture, &c SUN'-HliMP, a coarse fibre employed m 
; Sumptuary laws are abridgments of liberty, India in the manufacture of rough bags 
and of very difficult exei utlon Those of It is furnished bj the Crotolana juncea, u 
England were repealed by stat 1 Jar I. c. 25 leguminous plant which grows from four to 
, RUN (sonne. Ger ), in Astronomy, the six feet high, and bears m isson of l.ibut 
j 1 magnificent orb which, occupying tho cen- num-likc flowers 

i tre of our system, gives light and heat to BU'PEIt (Lat), a prefix used in chtmiK.il 
I nil the planets. Its light constitutes the tec htiology, with many words, denoting an 
|, day, and the daikness which proceeds from cxcesR.ns swpcrsulpliateof potash, in which 
i, its absence, or the shade of the earth, is there Is an ext ess of sulphuric acid. 

1 the cause of night Tins splendid luminary RUPEltCAU'GO, a person In a merchant’s 

is 96,000,000 of in lies distant from the earth , ship appointed to manage tlio sales and 
! a tanon bull travelling at a uniform vein-! •■iipet intend all the commercial concerns of 
I city of 1600 feet in a second, would require ( Ihe vmugc* 

ten years to ren« h it, from the cartli Its I SUPEREROGATION (super, besides, 

1 diameter is 892,000miles ; its mass is 354,9.16 and errogatw, a giving out Lat ),in Homan 
j times that of the earth, and 800 tunes greatei Catholic theology, a term applied to sudi 
1 llian the aggregate of the masses of all works as a man does which exceed tlie 
tho planets and satellites , its density is measure of his duty This doctrine Is con- 
i about one-fourtli that of the eat (h, a body detuned by the Ohurcli of England, In her 
I which, at the earth’s suifai e, would weigh , 1 Jfh article 

I one pound, would on that of the sun weigh j RUPLltKJ’ClER (Lat), the sat face, or ex- 
27 9lbs ; and an ordinary man would be 1 let lor face of a thing, the superfine* ol’ 
crushed to atoms by his own weight The a plane, or of ft sphere 
i sun revolves on its axis in about 25 days; SUPERLATIVE (svperlattvus : Lat), in 
which is ascertained by means of the spots Grammar, the name usually given to the 
, on his surface, and his equator is inclined to third or highest degree of comparison : 
| tiie ecliptic at an anglo of about 7° 20'. The fotmed in the Teutonic languages, by the 
spots are subject to change, they banish, and addition of ‘ est ’ 
i leappear; one has been observed, covering BUPERNU'MERARY, in Military affairs, 
•m at ea of 1520 millions of square miles, that is an epithet for the officers and non-com- 
| is, a spaco thirty times greater than the missioned officers attached to a regiment 
whole surface of the earth. There are for the purpose of supplying the places of 
several hypotheses regarding them, hut such as fall in action, &c 
none which is satisfactory. Borne imagine ; SUPERPOSITION (svperjxmo, I place 
i that tho luminouB atmosphere of the sun is over: Lat), in Geology, a hing or being 
, at a great distance from its mass ; and that situated upon or above something. 

the calorific rays are so Intercepted by SUPKRSCAPULA'KIS (super, above, 
clouds as to render ft habitable, but there and scapula, the shoulder blade • Lat.), in 
ran he little doubt that a most intense heat Anatomy, a muscle seated upon tlio scapula 
prevails at its surface It is also supposed or shoulder-blade 

that the heat and light constantly passing SUPKRSK'DEAS (Lot), in Law, a writ or 
off may gradually diminish its bulk. It is command to suspend the powers of an offl- 
higlily probable that the sun has a proper cor in certain cases, to stay proceedings, 
motion in space, though some centuries and In certain cases to discharge prisoners, 
of observation may be required to detu t. SUPERSTRUCTURE (saperstruo, I build 
its laws. Astronomers have lately seen upon. Lat.), any kind of building raised on 
reason to think that the mean distance of a foundation or basis ; the word being used 
the earth from the sun is not so great by to distinguish what is erected on a wull or 
four millions of miles as was formerly sup- foundation, from the foundation itself, 
posed. This distance is now put down at SUPEKTON'IC, in Mubtc, the note next 

91.328.000 miles Various other numerical above the key-note. 

changes become necessary. Thus the cir- SUPINATORS (sup In a, I put anything 
cumference of tho earth’s orbit becomes on its back: Lat ), in Anatomy, two muscles 

599.194.000 miles ; and her mean hourly ve~ of the arm ; the one called the supinator 
locity 65,460 tnileB. The diameter of the longus, tiio other the supinator brevis, both 

. sun is 850,100 miles. The numerical expres- serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
| <ui.ns for the distances, velocities, and dl- wards. 

infusions of all the other planetary bodies SUP'PLEMENT (supplemcntum, n filling 
will require corresponding correction. [Sco up : Lai.), in Literature, an addition made 
Astronomy, Planet, Solar system, &c.] to a book or paper, by which it Is rendered 
SUN'DAY, the first day of the week, call- more full and complete — Supplement of an 
| ed also tho Lords day. In memory of the arc, in Geometry, the number of degrees 
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which it wants of being an entire seml-cir- Injury to the human body by means of 
cle ; as a complement signifies what an arc operations perfmmed by hand assisted by 
wants of being a quadrant. | suitable instruments. 

SUPPORTERS ( mpporto , I carry: Lut), i SURMUL'I.ET, or lted Mullet, a marine 
In Heraldry, figures placed by the side of fish. [See M ullet] 

the shield, and appearing to support It. RUR'NAME ( sumom : Fr.), the family 
Thus the lion and unicorn are the sup- name; the name or appellation added to the 
porters of the British sovereign’s arms baptismal or Christian name. Camden de- 
In modern English Heraldry, the use of rives it from sur, as bung added over or 
supporters is limited to Sovereigns and above the other, in a metaphorical sense 
Princes of the blood ro\al, Peers of the . only. The most ancient surnames were 
Realm, Knights of the Bath, Knights Ban- 1 formed by adding the name of the father 
nerets. Baronets of Nova Scotia, and sucli . to that of the son, in which manner were 
1 as receive a special license from the king 'produced several English surnames, ending 
1 in case of marriage of two parties, both ot j wjth the word son , thu«, Thomas William's 
whom are entitled to supporters, one of 1 sou, makes Thomas W ilhamsnn The feudal 

! each may be borne. Supporters, In Archi- system introduced a second description of i 

1 lecture, images which serve to bear up any , surnames, derived from the names of 
> part of a building in the p!n< e of a column places as Button, Acton, , and these 
i SUPPURATION (6 uppuratio Lai), in were oiiginaily written with the particle de 
\ Medicine, the pint ess of generating puiu- or of; as Henry de Sutton. Many surnames 
! lent matter, or of forming pus, as in a ■ have been adopted from occupations, Millet, 

1 wound or abscess. Also, the matter geno- Cooper, Taylor, etc . and many from per- 
r.ited by suppuration . sonal peculiarities, Long, Tull, Short, «tc 

SFPRALAPSA'Rl AN, In Theology, one SURREBUTTER, in Law, the answer j 
w ho maintains that God, antetedent to the of the plaintiff to the tleiend mL’s te l 
' Pill of man, decreed the apostacy and all buttei ! 

, Its i onseqm nce*», determining to save some SUltKEJOIN'DER, in Law, a second de- 
tuid t oudeinn others, and that m all he does fence, as the leplicution is the first, of the 
I he considers his own glory only. plaintiff's dc< lainrion m a cau*<o: it is j 

I SUPREM'ACY (siipmnitai s, the highest an answer to the lejolnder of the de ! 
J honour Lot >, in English polity, the su- fendant. 

; premo and undivided authonty of the so- SURREN'JDER ( surrevdre , to yield: old 
] vereign over all pet sons and things in this Fr t, in Law, a deed testify ing that the te- 

i calm, whether spiritual or temporal nant for life or years of lands, »%e. yields up 

| Oath of supremacy, in Great Britain, an his estate to him that has the immediate es- 
I oath wiiii It acknowledges the supremacy tate in remainder oi leveision. 

, ot the sovereign m tpn final affuiis, and SUR'ROGATE ( surtogaius , substituted : 
j abjures the pretended supremacy of the faff.), in the Civil Law, a deputy, or person 
pojie substituted for another. The word is most 

i SURBASE (Fr), in Architecture, the up- commonly used as the title of a bishop’s 

I per base of a loom, consisting of the cor- (haneetlor 

I mi e of the dado SUKTURRR \M), fossil wood, found in 

I SUKCIN'GLE (supra, above , and cmgu- great abundance m Iceland It extends 

1 lum, a girdle . Lai ), the girdle with which through tlio whole of the north-we-teiii 
, clergymen bind their cassocks. Also a girth pait of the island, and is evidently a sub- 
! for horses leinineaii forest, impregnated with bitu- 

j HUR'CULUS. [See StirKEit ] milieus matter, and compressed by the 

| SURD (*ui das, indistinct Lot ), in Aritli- weight of superincumbent matter 

! metic and Algebra, a magnitude not expies- SURVEYING (survoir, to overlook : old 

sible by rational numbers, thus the square Fi ),tho art of measuring land, lay ing down 
root of 2 Surds cannot be expiessed ex- its dimensions upon paper, and finding its 
aetly by ordinary notations, and are repie- content or area. It is of two kinds, land 
sen ted by prefixing the nidical sign ns v/8, surveying and marine surveying, the former 
the square root of 6. # 7, the cube root of having gcneially In view the measure or 
7, &c ; they are termed also, irrational or m- contents of certain tracts of land, and the 
commensal able quantities latter the position of beacons, towers, 

RU'RETY (suieti in Law', one who shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive opera- 
enters into a bond or recognizam e to an- tious which have for their object the deter- 
swer for another’s appearance in court, for minatiou of the latitude and longitude of 
his payment of a debt, or for the peifor- places, and the length of terrestrial arcs in 
inance of some act, and who, in cane of the different latitudes, also fall under the gone- 
prlncipal’s failure, is compellable to pay the lal teim surveying, though they are ire- 
penalty, debt, or damages. quetitly called trigonometrical surveys . The 

SURF, the swell of the sea which burstB < peratlons of the surveyor are carried on by 
upon the shore, or against any i ock that lies means of various Instruments, such as the 
near the siuface of the sea. A surge is a theodolite, the chain, &c.,and he requires 
great wave rolliug above the general surface an acquaintance with practical geometry, 
of the water trigonometry, the methods of calculation, 

SUR'GERY (corrupted from clilruigory . &e. 
cheir, the hand ; and ergon, a work : Or ), SUB (Lat.), in Zoology, a generic term for 
that branch of medical science which is the animal which is well known by the 
; concerned with the cure of disease, or tlio name of the hog, which see. 

prevention of the ill effects arising from SUSI’EN'SION (suspendo, I interrupt 
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Lat.), tomporary privation of power, autho- a Mack bill The tame or inute sw nn (0. olor) 
rity, or lights, u-uaPv intended asapunlsli- has an orange-coloured bill and has a pro- 
ment. A military or naval officer's bus- jccting black callouB tubercle or knob on 
pension takes place when lie Is put tindi 1 the base of the upper mandible. Theblnck 

'irrest In Law, prevention 01 in ten up- swan (Cygnue titratin') has a plumage whkh i 

t Ion of operation , aB the »unpnisu)n of the is almost all of a deep blaik , and at the 

habeas corpuB act SusPRNHtON, In lllie- base of ltsupperimmdlble.neai thenostiiK 

torlc, a keeping ot the lieai ei indoubt and is a bifid protuberant e, vv hit h is wanting 
In attentive expectation of what is to in tin* female 

follow, or what is to be I lie inference or S WEDENBOIt'GIA.N\S, tlio follow eis of 
conclusion from the ai guments or obser- Swedenborg, a Swedish nobleman who died 
vations — Sum’Knkion nitiDOFs [See hi 177a Ills doctrines were founded on a 

Biudok] Susi'KNhioN ok AitMs.a sliorf pi (‘sunied analogy between spiritual and 

truce agreed on by hostile armies. In oidei n.ituial things, and are full of mysticism 
to bury (lie deni, make pioposals for sut 1I<* consideied Ghrist as the one God in 

render, &c Points ok St hpjcnmon. In whom Is centicd the Divine Trinity ; lie in- 

Medianics, tliosepolnts hi i lit* imp or be mi sisted on the necessity for keeping tin* 
of a balance to w I ih li the weights aie tp divine conimaiidments, in which is lu< luded 
plied, oi fiom vvliit li they aie suspended (lie performance of every duty The 8we- 

I SUTTEI5' (snfee, pure Sans ), the act of denborgians line pines of vvoislnp in 
-ac nflee l»y which a Hindoo widow linmo- London, &c , and are greatly increasing in 
lates lierself on the funeial jule of lier \imrua 

hiisliand Tliough none of I lie mined hooka SWIETENI V, In Botauj , a genus of 
oi ilie Hindoos ahsolulelv command tin* (•111118 The pmnipal species is (lie Sine 
vii/ftc. they *>pt.ik of It as highly meritoiious, hum mahoaoin, the inalioganv - tree, nr 
and i lie means of obtaining etern il bean u line of Oential America. [See MAiioa 
mde It is believed also to rendei I lie vny i | 

husband and lus ancestors hupp), and to SWIFT, the name given to birds of the ! 
purify him fiom all offc nees, even if lie genu- (’ypsm.uh They are closely allied 1 
li id killed n Brail m in Since the \e.u 1711*, io I he swallows and martins, but the-e 
when the lliitish powei in India became line out of the teas duet ted backwards, 
firmly established, upwuids of 70,000 Hin- whereas the toes of the swift are all ] 
doo widows have thus been sacrificed On direr ted forwards Tip* common swift , 
one occasion tvvcmlv-eiglit widows ot a tf mtirartii s) bnilcls under (lie eaves of 1, 
njifi weie bullied with his bodv The houses, or in holes in steeples It ib in |l 
institution has l»een suppressed iij the the habit of continuing on the wing >n . 

1 English the rapid pursuit of Insects fot lump ! 

I BU'TUHE (satuta, a >-eaiu Lat), in Ana- together 
tomy, tlie union of bones by means of HWIM'MING, the progressive motion ol • 
dentiform margins , as is the case with the .in animal body In watc r, A large propoi I 
bones of t lie skull Hon of theauimnl tribes are furnished with 

KW \IN'MOTR,< rSWKIN'Mnn:, in Law, 1 a greater or less capacity for swimming I 
one of the old foiest com is loi inerlv held Fi -lies are wholly adapted to It ; amphibious | 
before the veiderers, as nidges, by the cieatmes, as minh, if not more, than to \ 
-lew aid of the swainmote, the swains walking , web-footed birds pa«s a considei- < 
ivMian, a c oimliy man . Sai.) composing able pin t of tlieit c xistenc eupon I lie sui face 1 
i lie i n* v 1 of the wilier, and many of them oc caslonally 

MV U/I.OW fSee Tlmujrno, and Svv ikt J make tlieli w,av beneath it. The same may I 
SWAMP (iS’c/r ), wet and spongy land in 1 be said of Innumerable species of insects, 
low situations, lull not usually covered with j and all qti.idiupcds aie at least capable of 
water It differs from a hot/ and a mainh, pieserving I heir lives, If accident untucrsch 
in producing tiees and siiruliB, while the them in this element, while some icsort to 
lattei ptoduce only herbage, plants, and it with peculiar l cadi ness Man alone is in- 
ino-ses c i] able of swimming, without learning to 

SWAMP-ORE, in Mincialogj, an ore of do -o as an art Tin* reason of tills peculiar 
non found hi swamps and morasses tin* inability of the human lace is atl ributed to 
colour of whkh ibadark yellowish brown the construction of tiiehody, and especially 
or giay It 1 h called also bog-ore, oi Indu- of the head, fiom which results a situation 
raiid bog non ore of the centre of gravity wholly different 

SWAN, tin* name* given to some large fiom that In quadrupeds of man. the 
aquatic buds belonging to the genus Cyg- head W'ltli re-pect to the body , and colu- 
mn*. Four “pc'cies of this genus are placed paied with the heads of other animals, as 
amongst Uiitish biids The plumage is of propoi Honed to tlieli bodies, is singularly 
a pure white colour, and Its long arching heavy; a qualltv occasioned by the larger 
neck gives it a noble appeal anre In north- quantity of t1ep.li, bones, and brain with 
ern climates, tlie swans are the ornament which It Is furnished; and the absence of 

1 of the rivers and lakes, over which they those sinuses or cavities which, like air- 
seem to pieside, fioui the majesty, ease, bladders, lighten that of other animals 
and grace of their movements. They swim The head of a itrin, therclore, Hinks by its 
rapidly, and their flight Is powerful and own gravity, and, thus exposing the body 
long continued ; they live in society, attain to fill w’th water, causes him to drown 
a great ago, and make their nests near the llintes, on tin* other hand, are aide to keep 
margin of the water, upon the ground, their nostrils above water with facility, and. 
The wild or whistling swan (C. ferus) has thus respiring freely, are, on tlie principle* 
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of statics, out of danger From these ob- 1 It gradually passes into Byenltic greenstone, 
servattons it will follow, that the ait oj a rock of the trap Beries 
swimming, which can be acquired by exer- SYI/LABLE {sullabe ; from 8Hlhmba.no , 
cist* only, chiefly consists In keeping tin l take together: Or.), InUiammnr, a combi 
head above water; and that the hands and nation of letters uttered by a single effort 
feet are to be used as oars and helm, in or impulse of the vohe, as can; ora single 
guiding the course of tin vessel With letter, as o in over. At least one vowel or 
proper m.UMgement tin human body is open sound is essential to the formation of 
• njialde of floating, as its speulh gravity a sv liable 

i», in ii 1 1 1 1 y less tlrm that of watei [Set K\ L'LABFS u list 1 Lat ; from sullabo> 
Know m no ] Ur ),auabstiac t,orcompcndiuiu containing 

SWING A ship at author is said to the heads of a disc ourse, Ac 
swing when she changt s her position at SYLLEP'SIK (snlbpsi s. fiom stilhnn 
tin turn of 1 lie tide bnnn, 1 take togetln i Ui ), In Gi aintn.ir. u 

KWTNG'WliKKL, in Horologv, tin* wheel figure by which we conceive the sense ol 
which drives the jieiidulum In awalih, vvotdsoiln rwisethan the words import, and 
m lul.ime-i lock, 1L is tailed the noun- const rue I hem aiioidlng to rhe intention 

of the author Also, w iiere two nonmiativt 
s\V 1 V'KL, m t ■ mint ry , n piece of at rilleiv , c ist ssmguUiof diftc lent persons me pnned 
I) \ed on a soc kt I on the top of a ship’s side, to a verb oi substantives of ditreieiit 
- 1 eiu, or bow , or in her tops, in stub a gender to the same adjective— as IieX ei 
manner as to lie turned til any direction Jlegina bn/lt, oi t lie agreement of a vet hoi 

A strong link of lion Used in nooi ing adjei 1 1 \ e, not w lib the wold next to it, lmt I 

ships, and w hn li pci lints I he bridles to he ) wu Ii the most vvoithj as * ilex < t llegini ' 
i in ned loiind i built' * 

,s\\ OKI) Fisll, 1 1n* n. line given to some | S\ l/LOGtSW (snUngtsmos •, from snllo 
fishes lx longing to the genua A iphms and nizomai, 1 hung at once before the mind 
Ilistniphornt, Their snouts are aimed with Ur ), in Logic , an aigument consisting of 
a long bony yycapnn,yvith which they attack three propositions , the two first of wliiih 
ill hoi IMics. The common swoid-tWi (A < are called the prrn ises, and the last the c< it- |, 
pltnis tihtilini-) inhabits the Atlantic and the* tlusum Ry llogisms aienothltig more than . 
Mcdilrrianean, and attains tin* length of oui le.isoinng reduced to form and method , 

II or r> feet It has been known todiive| uni evuy act of icasoning implies tlnee 
Us syyoid into a ship, and the to leave* it sevei.cl judgments, so even -v llogistn nms| 1 
hi inly embedded I include three distinct proposition* Thus, j 

MU'AJMTK an Inhabitant of Rybans, m the following syllogism •—* Every <iea- 
loi iuc*i a town on the Uulph of Tarentin turc possessed of reason and liberty 1-. i 
in Italy, whose Inhabitants, having become a< countable for his actions ; ’ ‘Man U a 
i novated by slavciv to sensual plonsuios, ; c ie ituie possessed of leason and liberty * 
'.oe easily subdued by the Ciotoiinius * Tlieiefoic* man is accountable fot hisne- I 
1 lie tei in Is applied nietaplmiunlly to de lions’ These pi opositioim arc denominated 
lgnatc* an eflemu.ate v oluptuaiy 1 the major, the minor, and the conclusion 

SYCKK SNA hit tsc tee, line gloss silk An analogical syllogism founds the eon- 

I’hm.), a silver curic'iicv among the c lusion upon similitude , ‘ As the haso is to 
Chine < It is formed Into ingots, m imped the column, so is justice to the cotmnon- 
with the niaik of ihe olllce fiom which wealth ; hut if the base lie withdrawn, the | 
ihey ate issued They ate ot v.moiis c olumn 1 b overturned , therefore If justice 
weights, but gem i all v amount to ten tails is taken away, the commonwealth Is ovei 

l .jh h. ‘ 1 tuned * An hypothetical syllogism Is one 

sYCTTE (svkites, like n fig : Ui ), or Fill . in which the conclusion Is deduced from 
s l’ONli, a mime some! line s give u to noduh s ,ni hypothetical premiss, called the majoi, 
ol Unit or pebbles wine li lc semble a tig .iml a categorical premiss called the nnnoi 
K Y C'OM OH E (s u h omuros,t lie lig-niulben v , A sy llogism is either conditional or ditgunc 
Ui ) The true «y coinoie is an eastern tin* ( tin , if conditional it is either constructin' 
belonging to the tig 1 1 ihe, Uie Funs syi u , «>r destructive. A dlsjunctiv e may easllv he 
moros of botanists. The name syiavio u reduced to a conditional sy llogism. ‘With 
ims boon given to a species of maple grown a categorical syllogism, that is, one contain- 
ii) Britain, the Acm p*eudo-plata nus of h >- log tlnee ifttegoilcal propositions— and 
tiun sts. nil syllogisms can be reduced to such— if 

C'Ol’ll ANT (snlcophantes ; fioni snkon , two of the teims agree with the same tliiicl 
a tig , and pliaino, I inform against Gr ), an teini, they agree with one another ; If one 
obsequious tlatterei oi pa last to Tills wont of the term b agrees with and another 
was originally used to denote an lnfoiniei disagrees with, the Bnme third term, the 
against tlioso who plundoied sailed tig- two lli**t disagree with one another ’ Every 
trees, or exported tigs contrary to law syllogism has three terms, the middle term. 
Hence, in time It came to signify a tale- and two extremes— designated the major 
hearer or Informer In general , thence a and minor terms. Tlio subject of the con- 
flatterer, deceiver, or parasite. elusion Is tho minor term; its predicate, 

SYENITE In Geology, a plutonic rock the major tei m , and that with which they 
resembling granite In external appeaiunce, are compared is the middle term. In the 
but composed of qjiai tz, felspar, and hot n- niajoi premiss, the major term is compared 
blende. It derives its name from having with the middle, in the minor premiss 
been obtained at the ancient quart les of the minor term Is compared with the 
Syene in Egypt. When It loses Its quartz middle , and In the conclusions, the major 
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and minor terms are compared together. 
The middle term must be distributed once 
at least ^ the premises— that Is, It must be 
the subject of a universal, or the predicate 
of a negative proposition ; otherwise the 
two extremes may be compared, not with 
the same thing, but with two different parts 
of the middle term. No term must be dis- 
tributed In the conclusions which Is not 
distributed In one of the premises ; other- 
wise, tli e whole term would be employed In 
the conclusion, and a part of it only In the 
premiss, in which caso the error is termed 
an illicit proress of the major or minor 
premiss. Nothing can be Inferred from two 
negative propositions If one premlsB is 
negative, the conclusion must bo negative, 
because one of the extremes disagreeing 
with the middle term, they must disagree 

with one another. The mood or mode of 

a Byllogism is the designation of its pro- 
positions, according to the respective 
quantities, that Is, whether uimei-al or 
particular ; and qualities, that is. whether 
Hfllrmatlve or negathe • A is used torepre- 
sent a universal atllrmatlve proposition, 
thus — * all men are mortal •* K, a universal 
negative, thus— ‘ no man is always wise*’ 

! I, a particular affirmati vc, thus—* some men 
are revengeful .’ and O, a paiticular nega- 
i t.lve, thus— 4 some men do not live to be old * 

| There may lie sixty-four combinations of 
| these letters, and therefore of the proposi- 
!' tious which they reptesent ; but many of 
i l the corresponding syllogisms err against 
, some of the rules given above ; and milv 
1 1 eleven will be found to .iftord correct syllo- 

! gisms The figure ot a syllogism consists 

Ju the situation of the middle term, with 
i reference to the major and minor terms 
| In the 1st figure, the middle term is the 
j subject of the major premiss, and the pre- 
duate of the minor; In the 2nd figure, the 
1 middle term Is the predicate of both pre- 
mises ; in the 3rd figure, it is the subject of 
both ; and in the 4tli figure. It Is tin* predi- 
cate of the major, and the subject of the 
minor. Multiplying the moods by the 
figures, we obtain forty-four d’fferentsyl 
logisms ; but of theso five in < acli figure 
would err against some of the rules gl\en 
abo\e; and of the remaining twenty-four, 
fiveare unnecessary, particular conclusions 
being Inferred in them, from premises 
which would warrant universal The re- 
maining nineteen have been express d by 
the following mnemonic lines 
Pig. 1.— 4 Moods. bArbArA, cElArEnt, 
dArTI f /ErIOf/ue, priorls. 

Fig. 2 — 4 Moods. cEsArE, cAmMstiEs, 
fKsllnQ, ftArOfcO, sccundse 
Fig. 3. — 6 Mood 8 . teitia , dArAptl, dUAmls, 
dAtlsl, fElAptOn, bOkArdO, /EilsOn, 
habet : quarta insuper addit. 

Fig. 4.-5 Moods. bi'AmAntlp, cAmEnEs, 
dlmArls, /KaApO, /ErlaOn. 

As examples we may select a sjllogJsm in 
the first mood of the first figure. ' A. all 
men are animals : A all animals are mortal : 
ergo (therefore : Lai ), A. all men are mor- 
tal.’ And the last mood of the fourth 
figure, * E. No good man is cruel : I. some 
cruel men are brave : therefore, O some 
brave m**n are not good men * Almost 


every argument, however disguised by the 
language, may be reduced to a mood in one 
of the first three figures In reducing a 
syllogism, the premises may be i llatively 
converted, or transposed [see Illative Cow 
vKERiowi The major does not always pre- 
cede the minor premises ‘John is n just 
man : juBt men pay their debts . therefore 
John pays his debts,’ Is a syllogism In Bar- 
bara, with the major premises following 
the minor 

SYM'BOI, (sumbolon ; from sumballo, I 
bring together: Gr), a word of many 
meanings, though used at present with but 
one Tlie original signification was the 
making several things contribute to form 
one whole ; thus creeds were termed sym- 
bols, being a collet lion of articles of faith 
But the word is now used to express out- 
ward appearances, intended to indicate 
something: in which sense the Greeks 
called their standards symbols, and the 
early Christians, all rites, ceremonies, bs- 

« raments. At Symbol, in Chemistry, an 

abbreviation of the mime of all elementary 
body ; thus Ag is written for sliver (Argen- 
tum!, Pb for lead (PlumbuuC in the 

Eucharist, the bread and wine are called hv 
Protestants symbols of the body and blood < 
of Christ- — Symbolical books, are such ?m ; 
contain the creeds and confessions of dlf t 

ferent churches Symbolical philosophy, \ 

isa philosophy expressed by hieroglyphics ( 

SYMPATHETIC TNK, the name given ’ 
to any chemical composition which may in* 
used as ink, but the writing will be lnvisl- 1 
ble until the paper is warmed, or until It 
Is washed over with some other liquid , 
Thus if the Ink be a solution of sulphate of , 1 
lion, tlie writing will not bo pciceH'ed un 
til it Is wasiu'd with tincture of galls 
Again, if we write w ith a solution of hydio- | ! 
chlorate of copper, nothing will be seen | 
upon the paper until it is held to the fire I , 
The writing will become Imisible once | 
more when I he paper Is cool J 

SYM'PATH Y (Sinnpatheia ; from sumpa- |! 
theo, I Teel along with : Gr), the feeling of 1 
being affected similarly to some other per- ! i 
<-on According to Adam Smith it is in 1 j 
'•unpnthv that our moral sense takes its 1 1 

i me In Medii Ine, sympathy, oi * consent . 

of parts,’ signifies a correspondence of va- 
liouB paits of the body in similar sensa- 
tions or affections; or an affection of the 
whole body or some part of it, in conse- 
quence of an injury or disease of another 

part. A sj/mpathetic disease is one which 

ispioduced by a remote cause, as when a 
fever follows a local injury. In this case, 
the word is opposed to idiopathetic ; which 
denotes either an original disease, or that 
which is produced by a proximate cause 
Tn Anatomy, the term sympathetic is ap- 
plied to two nerves (the great intercostal 
and the facial nerves) from the opinion 
that their communications are caused by 
sympathies. 

SYM'PHONY ( svmphOnia : Or), in Music, 
primarily signifies a consonance or har- 
mony of sounds, agreeable to tho enr, 
either vocal or instrumental, or both. It 
means, at present, a piece of concerted 
music composed of several parts Movarl 
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and Beethoven have written somu fine 
compositions of this ( laws. 

RYM'PHYBIB (sumphusis, a growing to- 
gether G 7 ), in Anatom}, an immovable 

union of bones In Burger}, a noale^- 

ceuce of a natut.il passage; also, thefir-i 
intention of cure in a wound 
SYMPO'BIAJCCH (sumposiaichos , from 
sumposwn, a dunking party, and aicho , 

1 govern : Gr.), among tlie ancients the di- 
rector and manage! of an entei lain men! 
Tills office was sometimes performed by 
the person at whose expense the foa«C was 
provided; and sometimes by the pt'i son 
whom he thought tit to nominate Tin 
feasts of tlie mu tent Greeks were termed 
symposia, but tlioseof the Romans comu- 
vtu (con, along with , and / m>, I h\e Lot 
and Cicero rem.nks tint the Romans vvcm 
nuiih more inppv than tin Uretks in 
choosing a woid to signify ,ui entertain- 
lmnf, since tlieit ide ,i was founded on j 
mitt mil thin con r*t , while that ot the 
(iteuks had tefeicme to the men animal 
gt itlflcation domed ftom dnnhmg 
SYMPTOM (sinnptfnnu , tiom mimpipto , ! 
I fall in with Gi ), in Medicine, an} ap- 
peal Mice mi ,i disease which solves to indi- 
cate oi point out its c .ui&e, approach, dura- 
tion, e\cnl, Ar« rarticulars}inptoms which 
moie unifoiml} accompaii} a morbid state' 
of the bod}, and ate c b uaet eristic of it, are 
called pathogonom u oi dingnodir s} mptoms 
In a stiict, seuM 1 , however, symptom menus 
no more than the consc<|ueiues of diseases, 
ami of their causes, exclusive of the dis- 
ease's arid causes themselves A sump 

I tomaUc disease is one wluc h proceeds from 
sonic' pi lor disoider; as a s}inpto»itttie 
[ fcve'i, pro< ceding fiom locil pain oi local 
| inthmmatiou It is opposed to uUoputhn 
BYMPTOMATOL'OGY uniuyldnia, a 
sjmptom ; and logo*, adi-coutsc <7/ 1, th it 
part of tlie science of medic nn* which 
Heats of the symptoms of dtseaBes 
BYNj’E'RESIR (snnanesis , from s unaiuu, 
i I bung together: Gi ), in dammar, tlie 
j eon tract ion of two syllables ltito one : by the 
j foi matioii of a diphthong, or by mulcting 
| one of them mute, as Atreldcs, for Atn I- 
I des rt is also termed cians. 
i S} N'AGOGUE ( sunagog ?, literally, *i 
bringing together: Gi.), tlie building up 
propriated to the religious worship of the 
Jews, oi the congregation who assemble 
in It, tor the performance of their teligtcuis 
n ten It is supposed that there was no 
cjmigoguo until after the eaptivitv of 
liali} Ion The sen ice of tin s}tiagogm 
consisted ancientl.v, as at present, oi 
prayers, reading, and exposition of I lie 
Scriptures, and pleaching. The lessons from 
Bcnpture consisted of passages from Deute- 
ronomy and Numbers, tbelaw T , and the pro- 
phets 

SYNALCK'PHA (sunalo'iph?, literally a 
melting together: Gr.), In Classical pio- 
sody, the running of the syllable of one 
line into the first syllable of the next. It 
is occasionally used in modern languages, 
even Including our own 
BYNARTHllO'HIB (sunaithrOsis ; from 
sunarthmo, I link together; Gr.), In Ana- 
tom} , a spe< les of articulation, where there 


is only an obscure motion, as In the bones of 
the carpus and metacarpus, & c. ; or where 
there 1 b no motion at alt, as In the sutures 
of the skull. 

SYN'CHISIS (sun, together ; and chum*, 

.i pouring out : Gr.), in Rhetoric, a confused 
and disorderly placing of words In a sen- ! 
ten ce j 

S Y N CHON DRO'ST S (sun, with ; and chon- 1 
di oh, a cart ilagc . Gr.), in Anatomy , a Hpecu - < 
of symphysis ; being the union of two 
bones by me, ins of a cartilage . as in tlie < I 
vertebra) 

HYNOIIORE'SIS (nun, along with, ami 
diuresis, a holding * Gr.), in Rhetoric, a 
figure of speech In which an argument is 
scoffingly conceded, for the purpose of re- 
torting it more pointed!} 

SYN'CHRONIHM (sun, along with: and 
<hwni>.mos,n duration : Gr ), in Chroiiolog}, 
cone ui rcnce of two or more events In tune 
— Sijnduonnt, simultaneous, or happen- 
ing at tlie same time. 

SYNCM'NAL, in Geology [Bee Avti- 
CI.1NAI,] 

BYN'COPATE (next), in a pi unary sense , I 
to eontract, as a word, by taking one or | 
more letters or syllables from the middle j 

In Music', to prolong a note begun on I 

the unaccented part of a bat, to the ac 1 
rented part of the next bar . or to connec t 
tlie last note of a bar with the first of tin 
following 

SYN'COPE (svuhop?, a cutting short 
Gi >, in Grammar, an elision or retrench 
incut of a iettei or evitable from tlie | 

middle of a word In Medicine, a swoon 1 

ing, in which the patient continues with 
, out any sensible motion or respiration; ac 
companJed with a suspension of the action 
of the brain and a tempotarv loss of sensa- 
tion and volition In Music, the prolong- i 

Ing of a note, begun on the unaccented 
part of a liar, to the accented part of tin 
next bar. or the division of a note intro- 
duced when two or more notes of one pint 
answei to a single note of another. The 
woid spin upat ton is, however, mote fre- 
quently used in music 

SYN'CItlSIB (suv, together ; and knew, n 
judgment • Gr.), m Rhetoric, a figure of 
speech in which opposite persons ot tilings j 
are corn pa red 

BYNDES'MIJS (sun damn os, literally that , 
which hinds togethc r : Gr.), in Anatomy, a J ; 
ligament for binding together the hones 
and other parts In Grammar, a conjunc- 

tion. 

SYN'DIC (sundtkos, helping in a court of 
justice: Gr), an officer invested with dif- 
ferent powers in difterenl countries; gene- 
rally a kind of magistrate entrusted with 
the affairs of a city or comm unity. Tlie 
university of Cambridge has its syndics ! 
and in Paris almost all the companies, the 
university, &e. have thelis lti France, the 
» red! tors of a bankrupt appoint syndics or 
directors from among them selves. 

BYNKC'DOCHE ( sunekdochi : Gr.), in 
Rhetoric, a figure or trope by which the 
whole of a thing Is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; as the genus for the species, 
or the species for the genus, &c. 

BYNF/CIHA (swnedteui, an unbroken 
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connection: Or.), in Medicine, a concretion 
of tlie iris of tin: ejewlth the cornea, or 
\i ith the capsule of tlie i rj stallme lens. 

SYNGENE'RIA (sun, along with; and 
mncsis, a production • Gr\ tlie 19th class 
of tlie Lin mean system of plants, cont.nn- 
iii ft several ordeis, in which the stamens J 
.ne unitedin.itvlmdm.il fonn bj the an- 
thers Such plants constitute the n.il 
ortl ( , mupn\it<v 

RY'NOOH \ (Mimif/if, a moelirg • Oi ), in 
Medicine, a species of contliiued fevei, at- 
tended willi symptoms denoting general 
mfi’imniiition m the kj stem 

KY'NOGHFS (same dtnv), in Medicine, a 
species of mixed tour, commencing with 1 
sjmptoins of sjiiochn, .iiul teuuui'it mg m 
tV plltl" 

St N'OD (suvodo* ; from sun, together, 
and odos, a vvaj— literally, a pmrneving to- ] 
get iiei (h ), III El ( lesi.istical all.ilrs, a 
comic iloi imeting to consult on m.ittiisof 
religion In Scotland, a synod is composed 
of several adjoining pic shj Lories Tin* 
memheis .m tlu minister, and a ruling 
elilei fiom oieli imrisli — Si/nod, In A*tio- 
nom\,a coiijum turn, in com out sc of two 
or more stain or planets, in t lie same op 
tli.il pl.iee of tlie heavens — Snnoduul 
mouth, a lunar month , the period from one | 
i oujuuetion of the moon with tlie sun to 1 
another This ip called also a lunation, l»e- 
i.iuse m the ionise of it the moon exhibit* 1 
all Its phase’s i 

BYN'OM’MK, nr SYN'O.NYM ( sunotnuna , j 
a likeness of name Oi ), a W'md having 
tlie same signification as some other word 
We rnelv find two wolds precise 1\ s anony- 
mous m all situations , though many are 
sometimes synommous, and atotlict times 
not so Tlius, wlicn we speak of the large 
lolling swell of the sea, we may call it .i 
iron, or a billow, hut when we speak of 
the small swell of a pond, we may call it a 
a air, tmt not a billow 

HY\Ol"SI»S (a seeing all together Or), 
i collection of tilings oi pails so ai ranged 
as to exhibit the whole or tlie principal j 
paits in a general view. 

SYNO'VIA (sun, along with , and oon, an 
egg Or), in Anatomy, the fluid which 
lubricates the articulations of tlie hones, 
and winch Is for that purpose secreted in 
tin* cavities of the joints It is glairy, and 
somewhat lesomhlcs the white of ni> egg 

BY N'T AX (suiitajri*, literally, a putting 
together in order* Oi.), that division of 
grammar wim h nnalwes the dipendenii 


giace, purity , and that every other excel- 
lence is subordinate Syntax, then, espei i 
all\ deserves attention • as neither liitelligi 
billfy nor purity of Btyle can he found when* 

I tin rules of syntax aie violated 

SYNTHESIS (synthesis, a putting to 
get her* Oi ), in Antiquity, a loose robe 

worn b\ the Homans at their meals 

In chemistry, tlie uniting of elements 
into a compound tlie opposite of avaltis is, 
whuli Is tin separation of a compound into 
its constituent paits — In Logic, that pro- 
cess of reasoning in which we advance i»x 
a tegular chain fiom principles before esta- 
blished or assumed, and propositions al- 
ready proved, till vie arrive at tlie coiiciu 
sum The syutlietiuil is therefoie opposed 
to tin avah/tinil method 
BYTHKJJIMi, in Ship-building, the lap 
ping the edge of one plank o\ei tlie edge 
of another in constnii t mg t lie bulkheads 
SYWLN'GA (sinnn, i pipe Oi ; fiom its 
blanches constituting tube s, vv hen ttie pitli 
is removed), in liot.mi,a genus of plants, 
ii.it oril Oliai <a, containing the lilac* The 
species cultivated in tins country me na- 
tives of remix Tlu* shrub to which the 
name svi Inga is popul nil given is a species 
of I’liihuhljihus, a native of tlie south of | 
Europe 

SYiMNGOT'OMY (snrtiu, n pipe, and | 
hunt, a cutting (h ), in Hui gory, the ope 
ration of cutting for the fistula j 

SYSSA UFO'S IS (sitwnlusis ; from sun, | 
with, and aom, flesh (D ), in Anatomy, a | 
specie’s of union of lames In winch one is 
united to another, bj means of an ititei von 
nig muse ie j 

! SYSTEM ts Hstrwa, a complex whole 
Oi), in Science and Philosophy, a whole , 

1 plan or scheme, consisting of many paits 
' connected in such a maumi as to create 
i i i ham of mutual dependencies; or a 
i tegular union of pi inciples or parts form- 
I mg one c’litne tiling Thus, w*e say, tlie 
1 pianetarv sys fnn, nr the whole of the bodies ! 
supposed to belong to each ot her , a system i 
of Botany, oi that which comprehends the 
whole science of plants ; a sv stnn of Pliilo- 
Hophy.cn a theory ot doctrine which em- 1 
In aces tlie whole of phiiosophv 1 

SYSTOLE (susfol?, ft contracting: Or), 1 
in Anatomv, t lie contraction of the veu- 
1 ricks oi the heart, foi expelling the blood 
and carrying on the Micul.ition ; the op- 
posite state to which is called the Diastole, 

or dilatation of the heart In Grammar, 

tlie shortening of a long sj liable. 


| of pans of speech upon one another, ami 
supplies rules fur their mutual govern- 
ment Syntax, as an art, may he divided 
into two branches* tlie one common to 
all languages, and by which words are 
made to agree in gender, number, case, 
person, and mood ; the other peculiar to 
each language, and bj which one mood is 
made to govern another, and tlie conse- 
quent variations effected: tlie first of 
these is called concord; the second govern- 
ment. It lias been said that the first 
merit of language is intelligibility ; its first 


j BYB'TYLE (situ, togetliei ; and stulos, a 
■ column : Or), in Ari hltectuie, tlie disposi- 
tion of rniumtiK in a building near to each 
other, hut not quite so much so, as in the J 
pycnostffle ; tlie mteii olumniation being | 
only two diameters of the column i 

SYZY'Gl A 0 sirngia , a joking together: ' 
Gr), in Grammar, the coupling different | 
feet together. In Greek or Latin verse. 

SYZ'YGY (same denr.), in Astronomy, a 
term equally used for the conjunction and 1 
opposition of the moon and planets, with 
tlie sun. | 
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T the twentieth letter and sixteenth 
fniihonant m the English alphabet. Is a 
ilenlal, or pa lata dental , and susceptible of 
numerous Interchanges, both in ancient 
,ni(l modern languages H is Humbert d 
among the mutes, and differs from dclileflv 
m its closeness, the strength with which 
the brent h Is emitted In pronouncing t being 
nil that distinguishes them Its natural 
sound Is heard in talc, turn, bat , bolt, buttn 
Iff, use is to modifv tlie manner of uttering 
I the vocal sound which precedes or follows 
ft Win n t is followed l>> //, as in tlnuh and 
thnl, the (ombimilioii foims a distinct 
sound, which is almost peculiar to the 
English language, and for winch we ln\e 
no single eliai actor , these sounds differ, 
flunk being aspirated, and that being vocal 
Aiiol her sound is alsopioduc ed bv Its com- 
bination v itb i, the letters it usual!} pass- 
ing into the Bound of .s h, as m nation, 
position, substantial! , &c Jn a few wends, 
the combination It lias the sound of the* 
English ih, as hi Christum As an ablnevU- 
t ion, T was uschI by the Homans for Titus, 
Tullius, &c as M T Cicero, Marcus Tilth ns 
(Jicero The llonmi Tribunes indicated I 
their assent- to the doe roes of the senate*, I 
by bubsenblng a T We use it fen Thro- 1 
logitv &e . as S T P Kuna' Throhniitv Put- ' 

fesnoi (Professor of Sacred Tbeologj ) In , 

iM uslc, T signtttes teiun, and tan, to indicate I 
silence, it also stands fen tnllo, a shako; 1 
and In tone ertos and s\ mphonie’s it, Is like- i 
wise the sign of tutti, a direction to the I 
whole band to play aftei a solo 
TA'IIAHD, a kind of tunic, coveiing the J 
body befoie and behind, retie lilng below the j 
loins, but, open at tlie sides, from the 
shoulders downwards ; It was a usual j 
article ol dress In the middle ages blazoned 
with coats of arms, it is the elic*ss of the , 
heralds at present.. 


’ of a rectangiilai flguie, thirty cubits long, | 

| Lem hi o,i(l, and ten high Th •> Feast of I 

1 ’J tibernacles, a solemn fe*stn al of tlie* .lews, 1 
ubserx ed after harvest, on the fifteenth daj 1 
of the month Tisri , instituted to ceminic- 
moiate* the* goodness of God, who protected 

them in the wilderness. Tabernacle is 

also use d to sigmfv the box in which the 
Host, is kept on the altar in Homan Catholic 
churches, and for the nlelie or cabinet in 
which reliis, Images, Am* , arc preserved 
TA'Hl’N ( Lilt ), in Me die me, a wasting of 
the bom emaciation ntiopli}. 

! TABLE {tabula • J,at), In Anatomy, a 

(ilhlsion of the eianmm m skull In 

Arithmetic, am semes of nuinbeis, formed 
so at to expedite calculations, as the tables 

of weights ami mc.iMii es In Asttonomy, 

1 computations of tin mol ions and otliei 

! phenomena of the In i\cml\ bodies In 

the glass maiiufactuie, a eiieul.ii sheet of 
1 finished glass, usually al out lout feet m 
diametei, weighing 10 or 11 lbs, twelve* of 

, which make a side m crate of glass in 

Ileialdij, escutcheons cont lining nothing 
but tlie mete* coloui of tin* field, and not 
I elmgeel willi an} )>e*ai mg, are called tables 
I (fattmte, tables of expectation, or tabula 

' in, sir Among jewellers, a table diamond, 

1 oi othe'i pre*e mus stone, is I h it whose upper 
, surface is quite flat, and oul} the sides cue 

i in angle's In Lileraluie, a collection of • 

1 lieaels eu piiucipal matters contained in a 
i book, with reference’s to tlu' pages where 
I e'.ie b m, iv be found , as, a table of c ontents 

| Til Mathematics, a sjstein of numbers 

calculated lot expediting astiononucal, 
j geometi ical, and ntlioi operations: thus we 
, s.iv, tabhs of the Stars, tables of Sine's, Tan- 
j gemts, and See •nits, tablis of Logarithms, 1 

&c In Heligion, a division of the ten ! 

i e ommai elmeiits , as, the first and second ' 
tables The flist table* compieliends the 


TAB ASH EE 11' (Persian), a substance 1 laws legal ding God, the second those re‘- , 

found in the joints of the bamboo, which Is gardmg man Table, in perspective,. 

highly valued in the* East Indies as a im*ell- the Hai.spaieut or per sped l ve plane 

emo, but, as it Is pure sflcx, its utllitj la I Knights of the round lubh , a military older 
merely Imaginary I salel to have been instituted b} Artbui, tlie* 

T\B'BY (tabiiio Ttal.), In Commerce, a ! (list king of the Britous, ad 510 Laus 

thick kind of taffi ta, watered or flguied, by of the twelve tables, tlie* first set of laws of 
means of a calender, the iron or copper rolls the Itomans, go called, probably, because i 
of which are engraved The parts engraved i they were engraved on tables or plate’s of 
pi easing upon the stuff occasion that Ine- copper, to be* exposed In the most public 
quality of the service by which tlie rays of 1 pait of the forum 

light are differently reflected. Tabbi/ma, . TABLEAUX VIVANTS (living pictures • 

tlie passing of silk, mohair, or otliei stuffs | Fr ), groups of persons, so dressed and 
under a calender, to give them a wavy aj»- j placed as toiepresent jialntlngs, statuar} , 
pearance i scenes described by poets, &c\ They are 

TABERDAR8, the name of some of the 1 usually thus managed ; a frame is made of 
scholars at Queen’s College, Oxford sufficient w Idth, covered with gauze, behind 

TAB'ERNACLE (tabernaculum, a tent which the persons stand in appropriate 
Lat.), among the Jews, a kind of tent or attitudes and costume • lamps being so 
movable building, placed In the middle of placed as to reflect light on the group from I 
the camp, for the performance of religious above. 

worship, sacrifices, &c., during the wander- TABOO', a word used by the South Sea 
Ings of the Israelites in the wilderness ; and Islanders to denote something consecrated, 
i made use of for the same purpose till the* I sacred, and forbidden to be touched, or set 
building of thetemple of Jerusalem it, was aside for particular uses and persons. 
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TAB'ULAR SPAR ( tabular i a , pertaining 
to Linn plates . Lai ), a silicate of nine, of a 
grayish white colour, whose primary foi in 
is regarded as a doubly -oblique prism Lie- 
fore the blowpipe it melts on the edges into [ 
a Remi-tiansparent tolouiless enamel 
TACAM A IIAO'A , oi TAC'A tIAHAO | 
(Ind), a resin of doubtlul ongin ; biouglii 
from America in laige oblong masses 
wrapped in flag leaves, of a light, brown 
colour, and an aromatu smell between that 
of lavender and •musk 
TACK, the com se of a ship with legaul 
to the position of hei sills, a- the stai boai d 
tuck or larboard tack • the wind, in the foi- 
iner case, being on the starbomd. In the 

latter, oil the lai board side To tack, to 

change the course of a ship by shifting tin 
position of the sail*, from one side to the 
othei 

TAC'KLE. the riggnur, bio ks, and other 
a|)paratus of a ship Also a mat lime foi 
raising and loweimg heavy weights, con- 
sisting of aiopc and ldotksor pulleys 
TAC'TICS (tahtiho'*, suited to anaugmg 
(,i ), a term wliieli, m its most extensive 
sense, relates to those evolutions, man- 
crimes and positions \\hn h constitute tin* 
main spnng of militniyaml maal finesse 
! Tactics me tiie means by wlmli discipline 
I I is made to suppoj I, the opei ations of a e.un 
, paign, and an* studud for tho pm pose of 
! I (raining all the component paits at cording 
iio one regul.it plan or system , by means of 
I 1 winch, celentj, pieeismn, and st length are 
I | combined, and tin* whole tendered effective 
1 I T A POK'N A ,or K HELDlt A K K [w li i Rli see]. 

1 TAll'POLE (lad, a toad , and pnlu, a young 
, one Sax), a > oung flog, before it. has as- 
i hiuned its adult form [Si e Fno« ] 
i TJS'NIA (lamia, liteially ii band f»M, in 
Architecture, t lie lintel which sop.n.ites 
i ; the arihitrav e fiom the fi ie/.e, in the Dot ic 

I l order Tama, m N.dm.il JJiston, the 

; ] Tape warm, an intestinal worm infe-tnnr 
| mammalia, rept lies, and fish Thisgenus of 
! j intozoa is usu.illj found m the alimentary 
I canal , general ly at. the uppei part of it 
I Tape* worms aie sometimes rolleited in 
i greit. numbers, so as to occasion the most 

I distressing diboiders Each Individual is in 
| reality a colony of several bundled in a 

| single tile Tin i»o(ttotti<-, oi so-called head, 1 
i eon tail i lug eggs w Inch li.n eheen dev eloped 
! into embryos, detaches itself, and finding 
its way into the open fields, &c , buists and 
scatters the embiyos, each of which finds 
its way into the tiesh of some animal, len- 
derlng it measled, and after being fuither 
developed, enters the body of some other 
animal which cats the mcasled meat raw, 
or badlj cooked. 

TAF'FRAIL, the upper rail of a ship's 
stern : being a curved piece of wood, gene- 
rally ornamented with carved win k 

I I TAL'BOT, in Sporting, a sort of hunting 
i dog between a hound and a beagle, with a 
I urge snout, and long, round, pendulous 

ears. It is remarkable for the eagerness 
with which it finds out the haunts of game, 
and pursues it. 

TAGLIACOT1AN OPERATION. That ] 
used for restoring the nose. Tagllacotius, 
a Venetian surgeon, who wrote upon it, in 1 


1598, and proposed the foimation of the 
new organ from a piore rut out of the 
shoulder oi arm, Ih generally considered 
its inventor; but the operation hocuis to 
have been practised in India from the 
earliest times , and it wicr frequently oni 
ployed l>y the Italians, but particularly the 
Romans — with whom the loss of t lie nose 
was often inflicted as a punishment In 
modern times an artiflci.il nose is formed 
with a ti ian gular piece of skin, cut out of 
the forehead, and turned with its apex 
downwards, so as to adhere to the newly 
cut surface of tin* mutilated organ 

TAM’, In Mineralogy, a well known 
spec les of magnesian earth, the colour of 
| which is generally one of the shades of 
j giecn It consists of broad lamina* or 
plates, is soft and unctuous to the touch, 
has a shining Justus and Is often transpa- 
rent lly the action of heat, the laminm 
open a little, the fi.igment mvi Ms, and the 
extremities aic, though with difficulty, 
fuse d into a white enamel The Romans pro 
pared a beautiful blue, bv combining talc 
with ilie colouring fluid of p.iittcul.u kindR 
; of testaceous animals. Tiny employed it 
both toi wmdow-lights and for the pave- 
ment of magnificent buildings , and it is 
still used in mam paits of IndUand China, 
in windows. Instead of glass It is found 
in various parts of ihc world In England, 
Northamptonshire is the district most pe- 
culiarly known foi this production , ami it 
is met with in the northern parts of Scot- 
land 

T \ J L, or FEE TAIL ( Uulla , to prune 
1 1 ), In Law, an estate or fee limited to a 
person, and the heirs of his body , general 
ot special, male ot female 1 , opposed to fee- 
simple [Hoe Ft i' and Entail 1 The estate, 
piovnled the entail he not baited, reverts 
to the donor or reversioner, if the donee 
die without proper hens, 

TA1/KNT (talantov, literally, a tiling 
weighed* Oi t, among the Ancients, the 
name of a (bee Ian weight, of different 
amounts ; hut usually about half a bun- 
dled Also, a sum of money, the true 

value of which cannot well be ascertained : 
but It is know’ll that it was different among 
different nations Among the Hebrews, 
there w’as both a talent of gold and a talent 
of silvei . the funner was w’ortii 5,475/.; the 
latter, 342/ 3s Dc? The Attic talent, that 
mo-t commonly used by the Creeks, is pup 
posed to have been wortli 243/ 15s. Tho 
iticater talent of the Romans w*as worth 99/. 
Os Hd , and tho less GO/ , or as some sac 75 i. 
Their (treat talc ut was equivalent to 1,125/. 

TA'LES, in I, aw ; if, when proceeding to 
the trial of a cause by a special jury, there 
arc notasufficlentnumberof special jurors 
present, eithei party may pray a tales; that 
is, may ask the judge to allow’ a sufficient 
number of qualified men, who happen to be 
present (tales de nrcumstantlbus) to be 
joined with the jurors, so as to make up 
the number of twelve 

TAI/ISMAN, a w’ord of Arabic origin, 
signifying a figure east or cut in metal or 
stone ; and made, with certain superstitious 
ceremonies, during some particular confi- 
guration of the heavens ; as when planets 
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are in conjunction ; and supposed to have 
extiaordmary influence In averting disease. 
But, In a mori* extensive sen&e, tin* wonl 
talisman is used to denote any object m 
nature or art, the preHeiiccof which checks 
the power of spu its or demons, and defends 
the wearer from their malice The talisman 
si ems to differ from 1 he armlet, in the moi c 
extensive power attributed to it 

TAT/LOW, the suet of the ox and sheep, 
melted and at rained, to separate it from t in* 
membrane It is a most impel taut article, 
in commerce. The drier the food on which 
the animals are fed, the more solid 1 b the 
I illow, hence the Russian is the host ; as 
the animals whence it Is obtained are, in 
that country, fed for eight mouths of the 
jear on drj fodder. It consists of carhnn, 
hvdrogen, and some ox } gen [See Far] 
Bi sides the large quantity of tallow pio- 
diued in this country, we impoited, in 
is *s, 1,2 1 i,78l) i wt , tlio value of uliuli was 
a.oij.dbi/ 

TA J/LO"W -Tit UK, (he Stdhnnui stbifeta, 
nat ord. Ihtphorbiacea’, a remaikable liee 
growing In great plenty in China; so tailed 
fiom Its pioduiinga substame like tallow, 
applicable to the same purposes Tin tal- 
low-tree is about the height ol the cherrj- 
tree , the foliage resembles the Lomhauly 
poplar; and at the oid of the season the 
leaves turn bright ml The fruit, wdiic h 
is enclosed h> a kind of coat resembling 
that of a chestnut, is composed of three 
grains, of tlie si/e ami foim of a small mil 
The capsules and seeds toe crushed toge- 
ther and boiled , the- tali} matter is skim- 
med as it uses, and condenses on cooling. 
The candles made of this substance are 
very white 

TAI/L’i (tailln, to tut Ft ), a mode of 
reckoning between bujeis and selleis, 
which before the use* of wilting was almost 
universal, and which is even still paitnilly 
Used The fall a Is a piece of wood on winch 
notches oi scenes are cut as marks of num- 
ber IL Is customaij for tinders to hive 
two of these sticks, or one stick cleft Into 
two parts, and to nuii k or notch them in a 
corresponding manner, one to lie kept by 

the seller, the other by the purchaser 

In tin English exchequer, tallies have been 
abolished, and t lie old ones have been des- 
trojed. 

TAL'LY TRADE, the name given leas) s- 
tum of retail trade, by which shopkeeper* 
furnish certain articles on credit to their 
customers, the latter agreeing to pay a sti- 
pulate d sum weekly 

TAI/MUI) (lavuul, he taught . Heb.), the 
lntcrpietations of the Law of Moses, given 
1>> the Rabbins, and valued bj many of the 
Jews even more than ihe Law iLselt There 
arc only two Talmuds, those of Jerusalem 
and Babj Ion ; the former printed In one 
volume folio, and the latter in fourteen 
The works of Jonathan and Onkelos are to 
lie consldeied as paraphrases rather than 
Interpretations The Talmud of Jerusalem 
consists of two parts, the Minima (a re- 
iteration Heb ), drawn up bv Rabid Juda 
Hakkadosh, 120 } ears aftei the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem : and the Ge- 
•nara (a finishing: Chald.), the work of 


Rabid Johanan, the rector of a school at 
Tiber ms about 100 years later The Mlshna 
is more correct than the Gemnra, which is 
tilled with dreams and foolish disputations. 
TheTdmud of Bah} Ion, which is of higher 
authority among the Jews than that of 
Jerusa'eni, was composed by Rabbi Aser, 
who kept an academy for 40 }ears at Sara 
near Uihylou, he did not. live to finish it, 
but it was completed by his disciples about 
600 years after OliriBt, Euoimousquantltles 
of Talmudic works were committed to the 
flames by popes Gregory IX., Paul IV., and 
Clement VIII, under pretence of their 
being erioneous productions 

TAL'ON, in Architecture, a kind of 
moulding, which consists of a cymatlum, 
crowned with a square fillet It Is concave 
at the bottom, and convex at the top and 
is usually called by workmen an ogee, or 
0 G 

T A I/PA (a mole Lat ), In Surgery, a tu- 
mour under the skin or cuticle, usually 

called a mole in Zoology, tlio Mole, 

which see 

TA'LUS (Lai ), lu Anatomy, the aslragar 

lut>, one of the hones of the ankle lu 

Geology, the ace umulnttou of fragments at 
tlie foot of a steep lock, more or leBs filling 

up the angle In Fortification, the slope 

of a work, as that of a bastion, lampart, or 
parapet 

TAM'AItlNT) ( tamar-lnvdy , Indian date : 
Atab), large leguminous trees, growing in 
the* East and West Indies, from the pods 
of which is obtained a well-know n suhacld 
confection 

TAM'BOUR(a drum Fr), a species of 
embroidery wrought cm a kind of cushion 
or spherical hod} , stretc bed on a frame, so 
that it somewhat resembles the head of a 
dium, or a tambourine A frame of a dif- 
ferent construction is used when several 
wot kerb are employed on tlie same fain Jr ; 
It consists principally of two rollers, which, 
when pi operly fixed, stretch the ninteri.il 
to the necessary degree of tension But 
machines of extraordinary ingenuity have 
of late years been constructed for tambour- 
woiking, by whh h the grcatestacc urncy fs 
ensured, while the saving of manual labour 
places them among those efforts of me- 
chanical skill which are the distinguishing 

features of the present age Tambour , m 

Architecture, the wall of a circular build- 
ing, surrounded with columns. In Me- 

chanics, the c } llndric.il axle-tree of a wheel, 
w’lncli selves to draw up stones out of a 

quariy Tambour , in Fortification, a kind 

of work formed of palisades or pieces of 
wood ten feet long, planted close together, 
and driven firm Into the grouud. 

TAMBOURINE ( tambounn : Fr), ono of 
the most ancient musical Instruments. It 
is still used m the Basque provinces, where 
a large kind, called tambour de Basque, is 
pla}ed as an accompaniment to all the 
national songs and dances In Scripture, 
this Instrument Is designated a timbrel ; in 
profane history we find It was popular 
among most of the Eastern nations ; and in 
the middle ages It was used by the Trouba- 
dours and minstrels. The present tam- 
boui Ine consists of a wooden or brazen 
s B 
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hoop, over which a skin is extended, and 
wide it is hung’ with a kind of bells Some- 
times tin* thumb of the right baud is drawn 
in a circle over the skin , sometimes the 
fingers are strut k against it, while it is 
supported by the thumb of the left hand. 

TAM TOE, an East Indian fruit somewhat 
lesembltng an apple. 

TAN (tamt, the oak Armor), Ihe bark of 
the oak, 01 othci tiee ground or chopped , 
and useil in tanning leather Tan, alter 
tuning been employed in tanning, is used 
m g itduiung, ior in iking hotbeds 

TAN'CENT (lamp ns, tom lung Lot), in 
tieometi j, a >-tiaigbt line which touches a 
< one, but which, when produced, does not 

cut ll In Tiigonoiuetiv, the tangent of 

an arc: is a light line touching the an at 
one extremit \ , and terminated h.x a sc cant, 
or radius pi mimed, passing thiougli the 
oilier extienntx 

TA VISTltY, an old tenme of lands in 
Ireland, Ac , h\ which the pioprietor had 
only a life estate, and the inheritance de 
scemled to Ihe oldest or most worthy of 
the blood and name of the deceased ; but 
the pi act ice often gave me to the fiercest 
and most sanguinary contests between 
tubes and families 

TANMC AC1 1), in Chemistry, a substance* 
obi lined by acting with el hers upon bruised 
gills II is a while amorphous powdei, 
scir<el> soluble in water, whiedi reddens 
litmus paper. When moistened and ex- 
posed to the all It becomes valla anil b> 
the absoi ption of oxj gc*n It is a compound 
of c ,u bon, hxdiogen, and ox}gen It Is 
I vet v astringent, and seems to be the active 
j pimciple of tanning substances in geneial 

TAN'NIN’, In Cliemisli}, the puie astnn- 
gent piliieiple of vegetable's, and that 
j which gives them the power of c banging 
i skin into leather it mux be ohtaintd by 
I adding acetate of coppet to fill ered Infusion 
i of galls, and wasting the prec.lpitutc . then 
I dilfusiug it tluough water, and decompos- 
| ing it i/y sulpbmetted hydrogen, a pale 

} ell.nv extract, of a strong astringent taste. 
Is obtained by evaporating the solution 
this is tannin It pi educes a dense white 
1 precipitate in a strong solution of an ani- 
mal jolly, isinglass for example* The tannin 
of galls, baik, grape-seeds, &c , pioc.ipltates 
the persalts of iron blue or black ; that of 
catechu and tea precipitate* them green 
The skin of m animal when freed from the 
hair, epidermis, and collulat fibre, consists 
chiefly of indurated gelatine By immersion 
In the tan liijuor, which is an Infusion of 
h irk, the c oiiihiu itlon of tannin with the 
organized gelatine, xvlih h forms the animal 
fibre, is sloxvly established ; and the com- 
pound of tannin and gelatine not being 
soluble in water, and not liable to putre- 
faction, the skin Is rendered dense and 
impermeable, and not subject to the spon- 
taneous change which it would otherwise 
so.m undergo. 

I TAN'Nl Ni4, the art or process of pre- 
panng leather fiom tlie raw hides of ani- 
mals, 1)} means of tan After being cleared 
of the hair, wool, and fleshy parts by the 
help of lime, scraping, and other means, the 
hides are macetated In an astringent liquor. 


formed from the bark of tlie oak. Tills Is 
usuall} done by putting into the tan-pit 
hi}ers of ground oak bark and sklnB alter- 
nate]} ,xvltb the addition of a small quantity 
of water The process is long and labo- 
rious* requiting from seven to tw'elve 
months , and, in the case of buiValo hides, 
eighteen, or even twenty-four. But It 
lias been groatlx accelerated bv carrying It 
on iv inruo, the air being ran fled, the 
poies ol the skins arc* opened, and more 
reach!} ubhotb the* tanning pimciple; also 
tlie tannic acid is not so easily changed 
in gallic, which Is an advantage. If the 
skins ate kept in motion they are tanned m 
riuito in from four to forty clays, the 
lattoi being sutficient for the best ox-lndes, . 
x\ bleb by the old pioc ess would requite pro- j 
bably twelxe months, or about nine times 1 
as long , but some behove the best le atber I 
to be produced by the old mode of manii 
fact ui « 

T XN'SY the Taiiacttinii vithjare of botan- 
ists , a Bntisli wild ]>lant of the uat otd 
Composites It has small yellow flowers, 
like buttons, disposed in a large upright 
corymb The whole plant has a strong ami 
penetr.it ing odour, and an extieinely hitter 
taste It contains an acud volatile oil, and 
is used in medicine ns n stimulant and car- 
in mat tx c 

TAN'TALITE, In Mineralogy, theferiu- 
giuous oxide of eolmnbiiim, c ailed also co- 
In inbite It is lotind in small masses, and j 
octohedr.il oysluls, in Finland and the 
United State's 

TAB'ESTKY (‘apissrnc : Fr ), a cm Ions 
production of the loom, In which the finest 
picture's may he lepresented It consists 
of a kind of xvoxen hangings of wool and 
silk, often out iched with gold and bIIvci, 
repiesentmg figures of men, animals, land- 
scapes, hlstoiic.il BUbjc'cts, &c. Tills spe- 
c lesof c ox ermg for xx’alls xviib known among 
Eastc*ru nations fiom a verv remote era, 
but it is supposed that the Etigltsh and 
Flemish, wlm xveio the first that, in the 
mu them parts of the woild, excelled in this 
art, learned tt from the Saracens during 
the crusades During the lath and 16th cen- 
turies (heart was piactised with great skill 
at, Atras, In Flanders; and tapestries xvero 
executed there after the masterly designs 
of Raphael, t, turned bis cartoons. These | 
wete originally thiiteen In number; and 
seven of them are In the South Kensington 
Museum, Loudon Copies of them, in tapes- 
trx, were c'xecuted by order of Leo X., 
and cost 7,(XH) c tow ns in gold Tlie manu- 
facture xvas can led on in England, and 
much pationi/ed , but this kind of decora- 
tion lias long since given place to paper, 
&c. Colbert, the celebrated minister of 
Louis XIV , established Gobelin's celebrated 
mamifaetoiy of tapestry. In the neighbour- 
hood ol I’m is [Kee Comer, ins ] 

TA I’JOTJA r See Manioo and Cassaiia.] 

TATI It, in Zoology, a genus of pacliy 
dermatons quadrupeds, of which there are 
three existing, and several extinct species. 
They have a Bliort, proboscis, four toes on 
the fore foot, and three on the hind foot 
One species inhabits Sumatra, Malacca, and 
some of tlie sunouiiding countries The 
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two other species aro natives of South 
America. The Taper A mencavm Is about 
six feet long ami upwards of three feet 
high It shuns the habitations of man, and 
leads a solitary life m the Interior of 
forests, living on fiults and the young 
blanches of trees When domesticated, it. 
rats every k > id of food Though possessed 
ot great MungLh, It uses it only for de- 
feme, and its disposition is mild and 
timid 

TAIt, a dark-biown vIm id liquid, obtain- 
ed b\ l lie destructive distillation of wood of 
the Hi -I iee, it consists of resin, oinpyreu- 
niaticoil, and acetic ac ul , and is converted 
Into pitch by boiling Six di fluent sub- 
stance s have been obtained from it, pm af- 
fine, eiipnni, ruasnte, ptennar, capmnnai , 
and ptttauil The more* Iicfiud spec tes of 
bitumen arc also called intneial tar 

TAKAVTRLA (ftom Tate dam, in Italy), 
the Linom taunituh i, the hugest of Eum- 
pc*an spidcis, the lute of winch produces 
symptoms formerly supposed to he enra- 
ble cmly bv music The* name of the taran 
trtla, the national dance of Sicily, Is derived 
trom it 

1 TAKE, in Commerce, an allowance for 
I the m rside package, that contains such 
1 goods as cannot be unpacked without de- 
1 tiiment, or for pap<*r, bands, cord, «tc* 
i When tlietaie lx dedne tc*d, the remainder 
| is called the* net ni vent weight 
I TAK'CUM ( lleb ), a name given b\ the 
| Jews to ceitaiti glosses and pat iphiases of 
the* Kciiptures, composed m the Chalcbuc 
i 1 inguagc The two prMicip.il Targunis on 
the gi eater and le-ser prophet except 
Dunel, h/ra, and Xeliemiah, wen* written 
by Jonathan, or rather l’semlo-Jonathan, 
about tliiitj yeais befoie Cluist , that of 
tmkelos, cm the Pentateuch, is supposed to 
have been written in the Hist century of 
our ei a There arc eight others two of 
! w liieh ate c (insider ed of gieat antiquity 
i I A It'iKK, oi TAR'iE ( tin if - Fr ), In <\>m- 
i tuerce, a list, or table of custom-house and 
excise duties imposed oil goods, with their 
respectho rate's 

TAUI’E'IAN, in lioman Antiquity, an 
appellation given to a steep io< k in Koine, 
whence, bv the law of flit* twc*l\e table's, 
those* guilty ot cci tain ci lines weie precipi- 
1 1 ted It was u lined after Turpua, the 
diughter of Tai penis, the go \ cm nor of the 
citadel of ltome, who, us the tradition runs, 
promised to open the gates of the city to 
the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold bracelets, oi , as she expiessod it, what 
i hoy carried on their left hands Tho Sa- 
bines consented, and, as they entered the 
gates, threw not only their bracelets, but 
their shields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight It has been much re- 
duced iu height by the ruins winch have ac- 
cumulated for ages at its base. 

TAK'KASS, or TUI Pit A 8, in Mineralogy, 
a volcanic earth, jeseiubling puz/nlaun, 
used ns a cement. Tho Dutch turras is 
made of a soft rock stone found lieai Cullen, 
on the lower pai t of the Rhine It is burnt 
like lime, and reduced to powder by being 
ground. 

TA1PSUS (tarsos, the flat of the foot : Or.), 


(Snrratfurg. [tauroboliuiu 


in Anatomy, a part of the human foot, tin 
fiont of which is called the Instep There 

are seven hones in two row* In Birds, 

the term is sometimes applied to tin 
tliiid segment of the leg, which is sel- 
dom covered with tlesli or feathers; it 
ecu responds with the tarsus and mota- 

taisiis conjoined In In«ecf«, If Is the 

colled urn of minute joints, which ni.tki 
up tin llllli prim ip il segun lit of ihe 
leg or foo* Tensas is ilso used by sonic 
for the cartilages xvhn h terminate the pal- 
pebral, or eyelids, and fiomwhn.li the t dm 
oi hails arise 

TAUT Alt, an impure tartrate of pot ash de 
posited by giape juice in tlie.u t of ferine nt.i 
t ion In lt» c mile slate, it is much used U" 
a llux In the assaying of ores When pun 
fled if is called Cream of T.u lar f.see \i.(,ox. 1 

TAIt 'TAIt EMETIC, in Chemistry, a 
double sail, <oiisi"ting of tartaric acid 
combined with potash and protoxide of 
uutimnm 

TARTARMO ACID, in Chemistry, an ac id 
compost'd of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
which exists In giapes, pine apples’, a ml 
other ft nits The acid of (ommeice is pro- 
paied fiom tartar or nUjol 

TA R'T ARCS ( hat ),a region of hell, where 
the Creeks and Romans supjiosec! the most 
w-icked of men weie punished after death I 
A dark cloud concealed the entrance, a 
biu/eii wall sin roiimh <1 it, or, according to 
Virgil, tin eo walls and the burning river 
IMilegcIhon It waa heie that the great 
eiunmals of mvtliologv Ixlon, Titni*, the ; 
daughleis of I) mails, Tantalus, Kis\,.hus, 1 
and orlors, nuclei went theii puiiislnnent I 

TAIt'T KATES, salts formed b\ tlx* com- 
blnation of farlnrir and with difleient | 
bases, as tat hate of potash, Initiate of , 
soda, Xrr | 

TASTE, in Phxslology, one or the five | 
aen ses , a peculiar aeiihatlon excited by i 
means of the nerxous papilla* of the tongue 

Tat>te is also used, in i flgui.it i\e "ense, , 

for the inclgim'iit anil diseei iiment of the 1 
mind, rtgai ding wh it, is grind and beauti- 
ful both in ait and n.itme Ta ,te la, in 
some degree, the ft nit of observation and 
reflection— not wholly the gift of natuic, 
nor whollv the effi't t of art 

TATTOO' (tapotez /.ms, tap, all of you 
Fr ), the neat of the exeuing drum, giving 
notice to soldiers torepan to their ciuartere 
m garrison, oi to their tents in camp. j 

TATTOO' INC, a mode of marking tho 
skin of l .ic face, hack, breast, arms, and 
legs, with Ineradicable stains arranged in 
curved or straight llims, adopted by the 
South Sea Islanders, the New Zealanders, 
and the Red Men of tropical America A ' 
pointed Instrument Is employed to perfo- I 
rate the skin, and then the colouring matter 
is applic’d 

TA UROBO'LIUM (taurns, a hull; bollo, I 
slaughter • dr ), an altar w hereon a bull was 
solemnly sacrificed to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, out of gratitude for the preserva- 
tion of the Emperor of Rome. It usually 
consisted of a cubical block of stone sur- 
mounted by a cornice and ornamented with 
sculptures, amongst which a bull’s bead of 
ten appeared. These altars are freuucnth 
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exhumed In countries occupied by the 
Romans. 

TATJ'RTTS ( Lot ), in Astronomy, the Bull, 
the second of the twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations and signs. It contains several very 
rental kalde stais, A Ideharnv , of (he first, 
magnitude in the eye, the (luster, nil led (lie 
]‘leiadet>, in the neck, and the Ih/adi s, m the 
f.u e 

TAUTOCIIKONE ( tauto , just the same , 
and chrimos, t line Gr ), m Mee hames, the 
curve upon w hu h a hea\ y body, acted upon 
bv gravity, will descend so as to arrive at 
the lowest point in the same time from 
whatever point it begins to move lluv- 
gens showed that, m a vat uum, the e urve is 
a (vcloid Gravity being supposed to act 
111 parallel straight lines, Newton showed it 
to be a c\ clohl hi a resisting medium also, 
when the resistance is ptopni tional to the 
vilanti/; and Euler determined its nature 
when the lesistance is luoportional to the 
uqmnr of the rclm itv 

TAWING, the prcpaiation of white lea- 
ther, by impregnating skins with saline, 
oily, and other mallei s , it differs fi om tan- 
ning, in which lhe\ are combined with as- 
tringent prim i]»les [See Tanni\ t o ] 

TAXES (taro, I estimate* La I ), the 
assessments imposed by Law foi the public 
si r\ ice : either direct, as on persons and 
necessaries, or mdmet, as on luvunes and 
raw materials Taxes imposed on winds at 
the tune of their impoitatioti, are denomi- 
nated customs, duties, or impost* In im- 
posing taxes, a government should keep 

certain weal pnmiples in view The 

subjects of a state should c outribute to its 
support, and in proportion to tlieii iospo<- 
rlve abilities. The amount of a tax and the* 
time of payment should not be arbitrary, 
but tlxed and well known Every tax should 
be levied at the time, and in the mamiei, 
likely to be most convenient to him who 
pivs it, and it should be collected it as 
small an expense as possibl** Taxes on 
commodities aie either ertenial, that is, 
|| p ild on the* frontier, or internal, that is, 
excise duties hand tax Is another source* 
ot re*venue . stamp duties, i ml assessed taxes 
are others in (beat Britain, the taxes are 
almost entirely collected by government 
otTleeis, paid by legular saiaiies In 1858, 
t lie revenue was (50.8V), n«o/ , or about 11*. 2 d 
per bead namely, eustoinw, 21,155 8. 2/., 
exe ise, 1R, 480,5721 ; stamps, 8 , 2 17,:t V2l , and 
assessed taxes, including income* tax, 
9,')75,2‘i4f : being, on ae count of tiie Rus- 
sian war, about nine millions In excess of 
the average* revnue foi the preceding 
ten ye*ars To tins must lie added about 

15.000. 0001. foi poor rates and otlie*r local 
taxations; the real property in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland being estimated at 

3.200.000. 0001. ; and tlio peisonal, at 

1 2 775 000 000/ 

, TAX'IDERMY (taxis, tm arranging, and 
j derma, the skin: Gh ), the art of prepaiing 
1 ami preserving spe*el mens of animals 

TAX'IN (an arranging* Or ), ill Siiigeuy , 
an operation by which those pirts vvhlcli 
have left tlielr natural situation are re- 
placeil by the hand, without the assistance 
1 of instruments; as in reducing hernia, &c. 


TEA, the* dried leaves of Chinese shrubs 
belonging to the ge'iius Then, nat old 
Ternsluvmiacece They are natives of 
China, Japan, and Tomjuin, liouribhiug 
most iu valleys, the sloping sides of moun- 
tains, and the hanks of rivers exposed to 
the southern r.iysof the sun There are 
two spee ics of the text plant, Then nridts , 
with broad leaves, and Then holiea : tbe 
former being constdeit d by some as the 
siiuue of gieen, and t lie lattei of black tea. 
There is also a vai ie*tv , terme*d Thea Assft- 
mev sis, vv hie h se*e*ms to resemble both the 
otlieis The n. imes given in commerce to 
the diifeicnt suits of tea are unknown to 
the Chinese*, t lie* imperial excepte d, and aie 
supposed to have been applied by the me*r- 
I chants of (' niton The black teas are*. Bo- 
j hea. Congou, Camped, Xoue lioug, Caper, and 
I l*i koe , the green teas are* Twankay, By son 
j skin, young llv-on, Hvson, Imperial, and 
I («unpovvde*r The* qualit \ of tea depends v erv 
I 111111 h 011 tin* hcmsoii in w*lilch the leaves me 
pie keel, the mode iu which Jtis prepaie d, and 
tin* district in wide li it grow* s. Given tew 
is said to owe its e*olour to an exit *ie t of 
indigo, to Prussian blue, and gvpsum , ami 
the flu in ring kinds their rich tint to the 
leaves of the Olea fragrans and other 
plants The most remarkable* stibstime e*s In 
teas me tannin, an essentia) oil to which 
it owes Us aroma, and an alkaloid named 
theme 1 (H) parts of diied te*a contain, on 
an average*, about <> pints nitrogen, tin* 
largest amount, l>v far, that has been de- 
tected in any vegetable Tea, taken in 
model atfun, is beneficial to the* body , but 
in most constitutions, if taken in e*xeess, 
it. produces considerable excitement and 
wake*fulness Tea and coffee owe their 
energy to two substances. Theme a nd Caffe- 
ine, which difler iu name, but are identical 
iu nature The tea plant is the growth of 
a paituular legion, situated be*tvve*eii the 
1 3oi h and 33rd degie*e*s of ninth latitude. 

| The* tte*e*s aie planted four or five feet 
anuieler, they liave* a very stunted appear- 
ance*, and are not allowed to grow higher 
than is convenient for men, women, and 
children to pick the le*aves. When this is 
done*, the leaves are put Into wide shallow 
baskets, and placed on shelves In the air, 
wind, 01 mild sunshine, from morning till 
noon. They are them placed on a flat cast- 
iron pan over a charcoal stove, ten or 
twelve ounces being thrown on at a time, 
and kept stlrre*d quickly with a hand-broom 
Aftei tills, they are brushed off again into 
the baskets, 111 which they are equally and 
carefully rubbl'd between men’s hands to 
roll them , and then arc again dried ove*r a 
slower lire*. The tea is m*xt laid upon a 
table to be diavn or picked over Tin* 
smallest leaves aie called by the Chinese 
Phtt-ho ; tiie second, Pomehtmg ; t lie third, 
S'ichontj. and tlm fourth, or hugest, VVee/- 
Uuma In 1803, tea to tiie amount, of 
135,800,31') lbs was imported, of tiie vai no 
of ](),(«(«, 01 7/ , and of this 85,20(1, 7(59 lbs, were 
enteted for home consumption. 

TEAK'-TREE, the Tectnna grandis, one 
of tiie largest trees known, although it 
belongs *0 tiie satnc order as the lowlv ver- 
benas 01 our gardens; it may be regarded 
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ts the oak of the Eastern world, and the 
only Indian wood impenetrable I>y white 
ants It Ik, in many respects, superior to 
oak ; without fear of dry or wet rot, it may 
he used almost green from the forest ; it 1 r 
capable of enduring all climates, and all 
alternations of climate It is strong, light, 
and easily wrought at all ages ; and is much 
used In building ships as well as houses 
This tree abounds In the extensive forests 
of Java, Ceylon, Malalmr, Coromandel, &c„ 
but espet lally in the empires of Ilirmah and 
Pegu, from which countries Calcutta and 
Madras draw all their supplies of ship tim- 
ber Tbe teak of Malabar, produced on the 
high tableland, to tbe south of India, is 
deemed the best There is a species of 
timber.ealled Afi lean teak, largely Import ed 
Into England , hut it belongs to the ordt r 
of Ijnph ihmcerr, and it is destitute of 
several of I be most valuable properties of 
thw true teak 

TEARS, the limpid fluid sencted by 
glands adjoining the eye, and Increased by 
emotions of the mind, hut mote especially 
by grief This fluid is also called forth by 1 
anj Injury done to the eve It consists of 
about one per cent solid matter ; composed 
of common salt with traces of phosphateof 
soda, and albumen Tins fluid serves to 
moisten the < omen and preserve its trans- 
parency, as well as to remove any dust or 
othei substance that en lets the eve The 
lachrymal glands are the organs which 
secrete this liquid , one of them is situated 
in the* external canfhtis of each orbit, and 
eniitssfx orseven excretorv ducts, that open J 
on the internal surface of the upper eyelid, 1 
and pour forth the tears ! 

TECHNOLOGY ( techne , an art, and logos, | 
a discourse (Jr), a treatise on the arts,j 
or an explanation of the terms of the aits 
\ technical word Is a word that belongs 
pi opei |j or c*\c lusiveh to the arts 

TE Dh'UM, the title of a celebrated hymn 
used in tin* Christian church, and so called 
because It begins with the wotds, TV tleum 
laudonun ; We praise thee, O God It is 
sung in tiie ltonian Catholic chinches with 
great pomp and solemnity, on occasions of 
jovful thanksgiving 

TEETH, the liouv organs with which 
vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food In the higher mammals, a tooth is 
composed of thiee tissues, viz D* stink, 
which forms the body of the tooth ; c< ment, 
w’hicli forms the outer crust ; and t annul, 
which is placed between the dentine and 
the cement. The cement resembles m tex- 
ture the hones of the same animal, and m 
aclult’man It 1 b confined to Lhe outer part of 
the fangs The enamel is the hardest oi 
l lie dental tissues, and, like the others, con- 
sists of earthy matters deposited in minute 
cells The typical number of teeth in the 
mammalia is 44 (thchogfoi example having 
this number), but the average one of that 
class is 32, as we find in man, the old world 
apes, and the true ruminants. In eacli of 
the jaws of the adult man are four cutting 
teeth, or incisors, in front, followed on each 
side by one canine tooth and five grinding 
teeth, or molars, of which the two next the 
canine tooth are termed premolars. All the 


teeth except the true molars are shed early 
in life, and are replaced by others which 
grow up from beneath them. The first set 
of teeth are denominated temporary deci- 
duous or milk teeth. The method adopted 
by anatomists for expressing the number 
and kind of the teeth, may be thus illus- 
trated by the dental formula of man : 

2-2 1-1 2-2 1 - 3 _ 00 

*2-2 r 1 - 1 V 2 — 2 m 3 — .1 
where the letters indicate the names of 
the teeth as given above, and the numbers 
above and below thpluiOM respectively Indi- 
cate the teeth in the upper and lower jaws, 
whilst the short lines separating I he figures 
serve to point out the different sides of 
thejnvs The teeth of different animals 
vary greatly in shape at cording to the uses 
to which they are applied Take the molar 
teeth, for example Amongst the true car- 
nivora they arc compressed lateially, and 
have sharp cutting edges, which shut like 
the blade - of sci«sors, one set over the 
othei. By tin*, si rm tuie these animals me 
able to divide their food with great facility 
The insect iv ora, such as the mole and hat, 
have molars terminated by several sharp 
points Herbivorous animals have the 
summits of their molars flat with pio- 
lnment ridges, a stimture that enables 
them to (rush and triturate their food 
An omnivoious animal like man lias several 
rounded tubeuies on the grinding sur- 
faces. Fiom ibis vanct. In the shapes of 
teel h, an<1 the c onst.incy of their con espon- 
dence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always 
indicate the group to which any animal 

belongs 

T LET FT OF 'WHEELS, those prominent 
portions in the peri phot les of wheels which, 
locking in each othei, convey the power of 
a prime mover to tin* working parts of 
machinery They should he of such a 
shape as to roll and not slide on each othei, 
should have smh a curvature as that the 
angular velocit ios of t he t wo pieces working 
togethei shall piescrve the samo constant 
ratio, in all positions of contact To secure 
tins condition it is necessary that t he acting 
faces of i lie teeth shall have mii I t a shape 
that the normal common to the two sur- 
faces in contact, shall always divide the 
line of centres in a fixed point Many forms 
would effect this, but a few only are actually 
employed. 

TEE-TOTALLERH [See Tkmperanck 
S()C i KTI I’S ] 

TEE'EGRA I’ll (tile, far off; and grapho, 
1 write. (Ir ),a machint for communicating 
intelligence to a great distant e, by various 
signals or movements previously arranged. 
The conveyance of information by signals 
was practised from the earliest ages , hut 
a telegraph universally applicable was first 
described by Hooke in 1684; it was not, 
however, put into practice, nor ms tele- 
graphic communication applied to any use- 
ful puipose until 1794, when it was used to 
convey intelligence to the French armies. 
The method consisted in a beam, which 
turned on a pivot m the top of an upright 
post, having a movable arm at each of its 
extremities ; and each different position, is 
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which the beam ami its two arms could be 
placed at angles of 45°, afforded a separate 
signal, which might represent a letter of 
the alphabet, or anythin*? else agreed upon 
Many inodillcatious of t lie telegraph weie 
Invented successively In this country, Ac, 
hut f hev h ive all been superseded bv that 
admirable contrivance, the electric tclc- 
graph, which see 

TKI/KHCOPK ( leh . far off, and senpeo, I 
view Or.), an optical instrument employed 
in viewing distant objects Tt assists the 
eye chiefly m two ways, first, b\ enlarging 
the visual angle unde r wluc h a distant ol»- 
jec t is se'en, and thus magnifying that ob- 
]cet, anil, sec ondh, by collc*cting and con- 
ceding to the eve a larger beam of light 
than would enter the* naked oigan, and 
thus lendeiing objects distine t and \ isihle, 
which would othei wise* be* indict me t or m- 
y TeleBCopeB are either reft net nut or 

r( (let tm< 1, the formei consist of diffc*ient 
lenses through which the* objects are seem 
by rays refrae te*d by t.he*m to the eve, and 
the latter consist of spec ula ti out winch the 
rays aie jeflected and passed to the eye 
The It*n 8 turned towaiels theolrject lse*alle*d 
the objeet-plass ; tbit, to wdileli the eye Is 
applied, the eyc-phtis ; and if the tedescope 
consist of more* than two len«e*s, all but the 
ob/ect tjlas* are c.illed epe-plasses Jt yvas 
not till the middle of the IGth ce*ntmv 
(1549), that tlie H]>plie*ation of glasses to 
this instrument was made In fact, no 
adenines were made in toe construction of 
telescopes before* the time of (Jalileo, who, 
wildcat Venice, accidental!! heaiel that a 
sort of optic was nndi* in Holland, which 
brought distant nb|e* f s neai e*r , and consi- 
iei mg how this thing migliL be*, he net to 
work and ground two pieces of glass into a 
form, as well as he* could, and fitted them 
to the two e'lids of an oigan pipe*, with 
which lie produced an eflVe r that delighted 
and astonlslu'd all beholders Afte*r ex 
lnbttmg the w'ondeis of this Invention to 
1 lie* Venetians on ih^top of the tower of 
St Mark, lie decided himself wholly to tlio 
Improving and perfecting the telescope. 
In which lie was so successful flint it has 
been usual to give him the* honour of being 

the* liicentoi ltVFUACTIVO TgbEHOOPliS 

The GnhUau idem ope consists of a convex 
converging object-glass, and a concave 
diverging eyeglass Its magnify Ing power 
is equal to tin* focal length of the obpet- 
glass divided by the focal length of tin* ewe- 
glass ; the length of the tube Is the differ- 
ence between the local lengths of the lenses 
it cause's an object to he seem eree t, and its 
principle Is applied In the opera gla*K, for 
which purpose Its magnifying po.ver Is 
rarelv greater than 4, and often as low as 

2. The astronomical telescope consists of 

a converging ohiect-glass and a cemveiging 
eye-glass Its magnifying power is e*eiual 
to the focal distance of the object-glass, 
d'ytded by the* focal distance of the eye- 
glass , the length of the tube Is the sum of 
the focal distances of the* lenses 1 1 causes 

the object to appear Inc cited Tlie/c; res- 

trmi telescope differs from the astronomi- 
cal, In having two additional lenses In the 
tube of the eye-gla«s, for the 1 purpose of 


rendering the Inverted Image erect 

UKFLKtrriNO Telescopes In these, the 
speculum or mirror performs the same office 
as the object-glass in refracting telescopes, 
and is called the object mirror They were 
invented by (Jrogorv, and described by him 
m l(>(> t, but were first used bv Newton The 
Newtonian telescope consists of a tube, at 
the end of the Intel ior of wMiich is a specu- 
lum, winch exactly fits it , the rays from 
the object, entering the open end of the 
tube, are reflected bac k in a convergent 
state to a small dingou il speculum which 1 
thiocvs them out through an aperture at I j 
the side of the tube, not far from Its open 
end The small diagonal speculum is in 1 
tended to prevent the necessity of the oh- | 
server looking down Into the tube, and thus . 
intercepting n large quantity of light from 
the object The magnifying power is j 
equal to the focal length of the object j 
mirror, divided bv that of the eye-glass 1 

which Is used The Oreoorian telescope 

resembles the last, except that the small 
mirror Is not placed diagonally but tiaus- 
verselc, so as to throw the lacs back 
through an opening In the centre of the ob 
ject mirror, after forming an image winch 
Is viewed bv an cce-plece, when the racs 
have passed through the aperture The 
magnifying power is obtained in the same 
way as with the Newtonian telescope, and 
the image is erect The t'asseqraiuav te- 

lescope lescmhles the (Iregorian, except 
that the small mirror is convex Instead of 
concave; It requires a shorter tube, but 
tin* image Is inverted — The Ilnsehchan 
telescope requires no second speculum , and 
thus a loss of light by second reflection Is 
uc older!. The ohjec t mirror, which Iihb no 
perforation, is placed at the end of tho tube 
in an inclined position, so as to bring tho 
focal Image near the edge of the tube, 
where, without interfering with the light 
entering the telescope, it Is c ieeved bv tin 
eve-piece, the image Is, however, slightly 
injured by the oblique reflection The 
magnifying powa*r is formed in the same 
evay as w r itli the Newtonian telescope. 
TTerschcTs gigantic tedescope, erected at 
Klotigh, near Windsor, w r as completed Au- 
gust 28, 1789 ; and on the same day the sixth 
satellite of Saturn was discovered The 
diameter of the polished surface of the 
speculum was 49} Inc lies, Its thickness 3} 
inches, and Its weight when cast 2,ll8lhs.; 
Its focal length was 40 feet., and It admitted 
a power of 0450 to he* applied to It Much 
large telescope's codec t Immense quantities 
of light, which enable the observer to per- 
ceive objects quite invisible with smaller 
Instruments The tube of this telescope 
was of Iron, 40 feet, in length, and upwards 
of 4 feet in diameter Lord Jlnsse's telescope 
at Birr Castle, in Ireland, Is yet more stu- 
pendous It has two object mirrors of six 
feet diameter, and 53 feet focal length Its 
tube Is of wood upwards of 50 feet in 
length, and mote than r» feet in diameter; 
rcfiacting telescopes also, of great magni- 
tude, have been recently constructed In 
that at Pulkovo, near St Petersburgh, the 
object-glass has a clear aperture of nearly 
15 Inches, and Its focal length is 22} feet. 
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Among tho eye-pieces belonging to tills 
telescope, there are powers as high as 2000. 
Thtie are telc*Bi*o]»es of very great power at 
» ’am bridge, ne.tr lloRton, U.R.aiul at Cam- 
bridge in England 

TKLLU'ltlfTM (tell us, Hie earth - Laf), 
a metal fount in veiy small quantities, in 
tin metallic state, combined with gold and 
nlvei.in the gold mines of Transylvania 
It is white, brilliant, brittle, and easily fum- 
ble Its spec grav is about fi 2o it is com- 
bustible, with oxygen, it forms tellmnn*, 
and tellunc acute, and with hydrogen, 

Inidroleltnrir and Tellurium, a machine 

for the illustration of tin* motions and 
phenomena of the earth 
TEM'PKltAMKNT (tnnpei ami ntuut , fiom 
tempi to, I proportion dul\ hat 1, that pe-| 
j cuhaiity of organization which in some! 
measure influences our action-, thoughts, j 
and feelings The ancients distinguish! d 
four tempi laments— the Chain i c or Uiltoii'*, I 
the Phlegmatic, tin* Melauihohc , and the 
»s kniffu menus , wliuh derivtd their names j 
from the Mipposeel excess of imaguiuy 
fluids in the human body To these, some 

i nave added the JVVriotM. Tnnperamevt, 

I in Musk , the a< commod.itiou 01 adjustment 
| ot the imperfect sounds, by transferring n 
I portion of their defects to the moie perfect 
1 one’s, to remedy in pail the false intervals 
I of instruments of tlxeel sounds, as the 
piano, organ, <fce The* m*e e*ssity for lem- 
1 pel ament arises from the Interval of a tone 
I not being alwnvs the same*, lor example, 

I tint lying between the fourth and tilth 
of the scale, contains nun* small parts 
termed commas, while that between the 
| flfth and sixth of the major scale* con- 
tains only eight comm is The* diatonic 
semitone contains live* commas. Hie 
chromatic, three o) four according to the* 
magnitude of the tone, and the different 
mi mt ions of these elements, with leg.ud 
toeacli other, causes intervals of the same 
name to consist of different degrees The\ 1 
I .ne tnupered, to reducing the whole, mote 
, in arh to mean distances fiom each other 
; TKMTKHANOE HOCI'ETIKH ( tempi mn - 
1 h i, moderation . Lut ). The evils of intern- 
j pc ini ie had long been the subject of much 
anxious obsc ixatloti, not ineielv in tiicat 
' lltltiun, but elsewhere, more especially m 
I t lie United States, and the idea of concen- 
trating public sc ntiment upon it, in some 
| form, to produce important results, seems 
i to have been tlrst conceived there a tneet- 
j mg, called tho Uenoial Association of 
Massachusetts Proper, having been held in 
I 1 Hi for the express object of ‘chocking 
I the progress of intemperance*’ Tlu* first 
attempt of the society was to collect facts 
towards a precise exhibition of the nature 
and magnitude of the existing evil, with the 
view of drawing public* attention to it, and 
of directing endeavours for its removal 
The* leports presented, from year to year, 
embraced statements and calculations 
which were found to make out a case of the 
most appalling nature, such as to atunn 
even those whose solicitude on the subject 
lmd been greatest In 1830, from data care- 
fully collected, the Massachusetts society 
stated In their report, that the number who 
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I died annually victim*, of intempeiaiic c* was 
estimated al above 37,000 , and that 7J.oon,noo 
gallons of dl'-’lllcd sphitswere consumed 
in the country, being about six gallons, on 
an average, for every ni hi, wmn.ni, and 
child of Ihe whole* population It also 
state d that about 400,000 of the c om in unity 
were c on tinned drunkards, ami that there 
appealed 1 cason to believe tbit intemper- 
ance was lespousible* for four llftlis of the 
crimes committed in ( he count ly, form least 
thrc*f quatters ot 1 Ik pauperism exi-anig, 
and foi at least one third of the* mental ele- 
l.ingement. Ks the»c exposmes, and an 
uni elaxing pci severance in the course they 
had commenced, hv the circulation of j 
tracts and t lie* addi esses of travelling j 
agents; bv the* foi unit ion of auxiliarv assn- , 
rubious, and by obtaining Individual u*s- i 
poiisibilitx.for tin* performance of a vaiiefy • 
of duties tending to promote tin* gri .it ob- 
iect m view, puldii notice was attiacted, 
and it led to an unit it ion of the practice 111 
Cieal Hi it am and Ireland Tlu* basis on 
which these associations li ive In eu funned, 
at least 111 the outsc t, has been that of an 
engagement, on the part of each meuibei, 
to abstain from the use of distilled spuits, 
except for medicinal purpose*,, and to lor- 
bcar to piovide them foi the entertainment, 
of fi lends or the supply of dependents li.it 
ol htexeirs new societies have sprung into 
existent r, whose pine m <* of tempoianev is 
vet more strut, uui they arcoidmgly 
pledge* themselv es to a total abstinent e, not 1 
fiom ardent splnts only , but fiom nil wines 
and fermented liquors This class is known 
bv the 11 mu* of 'In-totalU 1 ■> Some yeais 
since, a gieat movement was made in lie- 
lami by Pnthci Mathew 111 favoui of tc'in- 
pet in ce 

TKM'PElt \TE ZONE {tempi 1 ulus, mode- 
rate hut ), m (Sc ogiaphv , Hie* space on the 
eaith between the* tropics and tlu* pol.u 
cncles where tin* heat is loss than in the 
t topics, and tlu* cold less than in the polar 
circles The vailh Umpmth zoitt ieacl.es 
fiom the* tiopic of Uniucr to the Aictic 
circle, and tlu* xoulk template zone irom 
the tropic ot Cipi until to the Vutarctie 
circle*. Each lias ,1 hioadth of i>4‘> mile*. 

TEMTKKATURE ( lempertthna , propor- 
tion* hat), in Physics, a dell into degree 
of sensible heat, ns indicated by the ther- 
mometer , or the constitution of tlu* air 
accoiding to the diversity of the seasons 
or difference of climate, &c The an- 
nual violation of heat is inconsiderable 1 
between the taopics, and becomes greater 
and greater as we nppr *aeh the poles This 
arises from the combination of two causes ; 
namely, the gi eater or less directness of 
the sun’s rave; and the cl illation of Llielr 
action, or the length of time from sunrise 
10 sunset 

TKMTERT (tcmpcetai • hat), a storm of 
excessive violence* [Sec* Rtouvh ] 

TEMTLAUN, or KN KBITS OP THE 
| TEMPLE, a military order of religious, es- 
tablishc*d Rt. JeiusaleTii, A f> 1118, for the 
piotectlon of pilgrims travelling to the 
Holy Land. Ruling nearly six hundred 
years this order maintained an important 
character in Europe. In every nation It 
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bad a particular governor, called master of 
the Temple , or of the mxlitia of the Temple 
Ttg riches became Immense; a fact which, 
among many others, justifies tin* ob-erva- 
rion of Rajnal, that pc. t sons who have laid 
clown rules for religious societies have 
done so with the sole view of making holy 
men ; hut that they have laboured more 
directly and more effectually to make 
rich ones. Towards the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Templars were 
ciiargcd with leaning to Mohammedanism, 
and, in consequence, the order was abo- 
lished under pope Clement, V , Edu.ud II 
of England, and Philip the Pair of France 
In 1807, all the members In England were 
arrested, and of these, seven suffered at 
the stake. In 1312, their final suppression 
was eflected by the council of Vienna, by 
t lie direction of which lift} others of those 
persecuted men suffered death In the flames 
The vast estates of the order fell partly 
into the hands of the sovereigns of t fie 
countries in which they were situated, and 
partly into those of the Hospitallers and 
other military orders. In the thirteenth 
century, it possessed o.ooo lordships, etc 
The charges of heresy, idolatry, &c., pre- 
ferred against them were not supported ; 
the real causes of their destruction were, 
most probably, their arrogance and enor- 
mous wealth. 

TEM'PLE ( templum • Lat ), an edifice 
dedicated to some deity. The word Is gene- 
rally confined to buildings erected for 
heathen worship; with the exception of 
that at Jerusalem, called the temple The 
earliest, temples were merely an open spot, 
with a rude altar of earl h and stones , or an 
enclosure like that of fitonrhenge The 
Egyptian temples were remarkable for 
massive dimensions, the cell, however, 
being always Binall Those of Greet e were 
of the most magnificent description, and 
were the examples after which the Homans 
erected theirs. The temples of Greece and 
Home have been classed by Vitruvius into 
those iv antis, the Prostyle, Amph tprosfyle. 
Peripteral, Dipteral, Pscndmliptnal, and the 

Hypeethral [see these terms] The Temples 

in London are two inns of court, so called 
because anciently the dwellings of the 
Rniglits Templar They are called the Inner 
and the MiddleTemple, and ai e sit uated near 
the Thames. In am lent, times there w :v a 
third called the Outer Temple, which no 
longer exists. On the suppression of the 
order of K nights Templar, the pope granted 
their forfeited property to the Knights 
Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
demised it to some law students who wished 
to live quietly in the suburbs. J .lines I. 
granted the Temples to certain persons 
from whom originated the incorpoiaied 
society of the ‘ Students and lTactieeis of 
the Laws of England,’ in whom the pro- 
perty is now vested. That property is cx- 
iraparociilal, and is separated by a wall 
from the rest of the city, having Its own 
entrance gates, which are locked at night 
[See In us OF COUHT] Temples, in Ana- 

tomy, the name of the sides of the fare 
above the ears, in which are the temporal 
art< rios, veins, Ac. 


TKM'PO (Hal.), in Music, a word used to 
signify time. The different degrees of 
time are designated by the following terms: 
largo, adagio, andante, allegro, and presto ; 
and the intermediate degrees are des- 
cribed by additions. [See these terms res- 
pectively.] 

TEM'PORAL ( temporalis , pertaining to 
time. Lat), belonging to secular concerns; 
not spiritual ; as, the temporal revenues of 
the church, rilled temporalities Temporal 
courts are those whicli take cognizance of 
civil suits. 

TEM'PORAL HONES (temporalis, per- 
taining to the temples : Lat), two ii regular 
bone 1 *, one on each side of the head Com- 
parative anatomy shows them to he, in 
reality, an ass< nihlngc of fl\e hones, the 
squamous, zygomatic, tympanic, petrous, and 
mastoid continuing permanently separate 
In the cold-blooded classes of animals, but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with the 
exception of the tympanic, which remains 
detached in birds. 

TKNA'CITY (tevocitas from t ennr, hold- 
ing fast Lat.), the degree of force with 
W'hleh the particles of bodies cohere, oraie 
held together, a term applied particularly 
to metals, which may he drawn into wire, 
as gold and silver 

TEN AC' PLUM (Lat), a surgical Instru- 
ment, formed with a hook at one end, for 
Inking lip and drawing out the months of 
bleeding arteries, to secure them by liga- 
ments 

TENATI/ (Fi >, in Fortification, an out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with a 
front, in which is a re-entering angle It is 
single or double 

TEN'AILLONS, in Fortification, works 
constructed on each side of the ravolin*-, 
like the lunettes , hut differing in this, that 
one of the faces of the tenaillon is in the di- 
mtinn of the ravelin, whereas that of the 

TEN 'ANT (Fi , from tenens, holding • 
Lat ), in Law', one who occupies lands or 
tenements at. a yearly rent., for life, years, 

or at. will Tenant in rnpite, is one who 

held Immediately of the king. According 
to the feudal system, nil lands In England 
nre eonsidtred as held Immediately or me- 
diately of the king, who Is styled lord pa- 
ramount finch tenants, however, weie 
considered as having the fee of the lands 
and permanent possession This tenure 
lias been abolished : those tenures now 
created by the crown being in common 
socage 

TENCH, the Tinea vulgaris at ichthyolo- 
gists, a fish of the « arp family, common in 
ponds nod rivers. It is very tenacious of Jife. 
The colour of its body is a greenish olive 
gold. 

TEN'DEIt (attendre, to wait for - Fr), a 
small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with piovlslons or 
naval stores, or to convey Intelligence, &c. 

In Law, an offer either of money to 

pay a debt, or of service to be performed, 
in order to save a liability or forfeiture 
which would be Incurred by non-payment 
or non-performance. A money tender must 
be absolute and unconditional, in mono) 
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actually produced, not In copper If it can be 
paid ill silver, nor in silver if it can be paid 
in Bank of England notes or gold 

TEN'DO ACHIL'LIS (the tendon of 
Achilles : Lai), in Anatomy, the tendon 
which connects the calf of the leg with the 
heel It was so called, because, according 
to mythological fable, Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, held him by that part when she 
dipped him in the river Styx, to make him 
in vulnerable. 

TEN'DONH, in Anatomy, white clastic 
fibre*, which connect the muscles with the 
bones 

TEVDllIL (i tevdron . Fr.), a slender 

twining branch, by which one plant at- 
tm lies itself to another objoct. Sometimes 
it is a metamorphosed leaf which has no 
lamina, or which has the midrib projecting 
bey oml it, retaining ItH tapering figure, and 
becoming long and twisted. In the vine, 
it iB an aborti\e bunch of flowers proceed- 
ing from the stem opposite a leaf; in the 
passion flower, a metamorphosed branch, 
growing from the axil of a leaf; In the genus 
tilrophonthus, the thin extended point of a 
petal. In some plantsthe stalk of a normal 
leaf has the power of twisting round an 
object 

TEN'F.T (tenet, he holds: Lat ),an opinion, 
principle, or doctrine which a person be- 
lieves and maintains; as the tenets of 
Christianity, &c 

TEN'NANTITK, in Mineralogy, nrsenlcal 
sulphuret of copper and iron , a mineral of 
a lead colour, or iron-black, massive or 
( rVHtalll/ed, found in Cornwall. 

TEN'NE (tannf FV.) in Ileialdry, a colour 
consisting of red and yellow in the coats of 
gentry , which is represented m engraving 
by diagonal lines from the dexter to the 
sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
pei pendicular lines 

TEN 'N IB, a kind of play or game in which 
ahull is kept in motion between opposite 
paitles who strike it with rackets 

TEN'ON (Pi ), in Caipentrv, the end of a 
pieie of timber, which Is fitted to a mortise 
for insertion, &o. The form of a tenon is 
various, as square, dove-tailed, &c 

TEN 'Oil, In Music, the middle part of a 
composition , being the ordinary compass 
of i be human voice, when neither raised to 
a treble or lowered to a bass It is the 
second of the four parts, reckoning from 
the bass; and was originally the air, to 
which the other parts were auxiliary. What 
is called counter-tsmor (between the treble 
ami the tenor; is in reality only a higher 
tenor , „ 

TENSE (tempus, time : Lat ), in Grammar, 
an inflection of verbs by which they are 
made to signify or distinguish the time of 
actions or events; as the present tense, de 
noting the time that now Ib ; the preterite 
or past, the time that was ; and the future, 
the time that w ill be. Some texiBes likewise 
denote the state of the action, aB to its 
completeness or otherwise, in a certain 
degree or time, as the imperjtcttense, whb h 
denotes an unfinished action at a certain 
time ; the perfect, a finished action at any 
time; and the pluperfect, a finished action 
before a certain time. 


Erra s ui g. [tkuatolog? 

TEN'SION (tensto : Lat), the state of 
being stretched or strained. Thus, animals 
sustain and move themselves by the tension 
of their muscles and nerves ; and a chord 
or musical string gives an neuter or deeper 
sound, as it is in a greater or less degree of 

tension, that is, more or less stretched 

Ten inn with reference to vapours signifies 
elasticity. It increases with the tempera- 
ture, and is usually expressed in terms of 
the pressure of the atmosphere or with 
reference to the height of a column of mer- 
cury which the given vapour is capable of 
supporting. In Electrte.il science tension 

that any given surface may be charged 
with , the greater the quantity the greater 
the tension 

TENSONS ( contmtio , a contest: Lat), 
Provencal poems in dialogue between two 
speakers, in which each recited in turn a 
stanza with the same rhymes. If the inter- 
locutors were more than two it was called a 
Tomeyamen These skirmishes took place 
at tin* festivals of the barons, before a court 
of love composed of ladies, who discussed 
not only the claims of the two poets but 
the merit of the question, and then gravely 
delivered judgment Bpecimeiis of these 
poems have been pieserved. 

TEN 'SO It (tendo, I stretch out: Lat), in 
Anatomy, an epithet for a muscle which 
extends the part to which It is fixed, an, 
the ten wr palaU, ten so i tympam , &c. 

TENT <i Unte : Fr ), In Surgery , a roll of 

lint for dilating openings, sinuses, &c 

A portable dwelling or pavilion made of 
canvas, used for sheltering persons from 
the weather, particularly soldiers in camp. 
The wandering Arabs and Tartars dwell in 
tents. 

TEN'TACLE ( tenlo , 1 try Lat ), in Natural 
history, a filiform elongated, inarticulate 
appendage, placed on the head or near tlio 
mouth ot many of the lower animals They 
are used as instruments of exploration or 
prehension. Thus, the dorsal tentacles of 
some molluscs, the oral tentacles of Poly- 
pe’s, ire 

TEN 'TKIt-UIlOUN D (tentus, stretched 
out . Lat ), a place where cloth is stretched 
and bleached 

TENTH REDO, in Entomology, a genus 
of H ynionoptcrous insects, termed in En- 
glish the fiawjty, because the female uses 
her sting like a saw, to cut out spares ill 
the bark ot trgeB, for the purpose of depo- 
siting her eggs. 

TENTORIUM, (a tent : Lot.), In Anatomy 
a covering of dura mater stretched over the 
cerebellum. It forms a bony roof m leap- 
ing animals. 

TEN'UIIE (Fr. from teneo, I hold: Lat.), 
in Law, the manner of holding lands, &e 
of n superior. [Sec Feudal System, Fee, 

&c ] Tenures in capite, or clncf, were 

those held immediately of the crown ; 
mesne tenure, those held ot inferior lords. 
Under the feudal service, tenures were re- 
duced to four kinds, knight service or chi 
v.ilry ,free socage, pure villeinage, and villein 
socage. 

TEKATOL'OGY (teras, a monster; and 
logos, a discourse : Or.), that branch of phjr 
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Biological science which treats of mal- 
formations and monstrosities 
TERR BTN 'THINK ( terelnntluno s, made of 

of turpeutine, or partaking of its qualities. 

TERR BRAN TI A ( terebro , T bore Lot ), 
that section of Jlvnienopterous insects 
which possesses an anal instrument for the 
perfomtion of the bodies of animals, or the 
substance of jdatits The borer Is peculiar to 
the female, and consists of one portion 
sheathed by two others It is intended ro 
pMvpnre a suitable place for depositing the 
eggs, and lieiue is termed the ovipositor 
TKRKBRAT'ULA (same denv ), a genus 
of shell-l»eanng molluscs belonging to the 
« lass of Hrnehtopoda One of t he valves is 
perforated Their forms (says Mr. W P. 
Woodward) are symmetrical, and so com- 
monly resemble antique lamps that they 

riltsts; tin* hole wbidi in a lamp admits 
t lie wick serves in the lamp-shell for the 
passage of the pedicle by which it is at- 
t iched to submarine objects 
TKRE'DO (hot , from tern, T pierce), the 
ihipwnm, a genus of testaceous molluscs 
wii J^ii bore their dwellings in submerged 
timbers, and are most desti uctive to sunken 
pile's, slups’ bottoms : and some small crus- 
taceans belonging to the genera Ltmnnrta 
.iml Clielura also bore Into submerged tim- 
ber and reduce it to a state resembling 

I honeycomb 

I TERM {terminus, a boundary • hat), In 
IjHW, the space of time formerly allotted in 
the courts for tin* trial of call sea, the rest 
>f the year being considered vacation 
Business, however, has Inc reased ho much 
that although the terms are still kept on 
foot as affording dates, fin* judges hold 
sittings after the terms In England, there 
•ire four terms in the \oar Hilary, Raster, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas terms Ililuy 
term begins the 11th, and ends the Illst of 
.la ntiary ; Raster term begins the l r *th of 
Apiil, and cmls the Hth of May; Trinity 
term begins the 22nd of May, and ends 
the 12th of June, and Mieliaeimas term 
begins the 2nd of Novembei, and ends tin 
L’.jtii of November These arc subject to 
si ight change, on ac count of the occurrence 
of certain holidays Tliej are observed by 
i lie courts of queen's bench, the common 
pleas, and exchequer, but not by the parlia- 
ment or by inferior courts In the Arts, 

■i word or expression that denotes some- 
thing peculiio let an art as, a technical 
dim. In Contracts, terms mean condi- 

tions upon which work Is agreed to be 

pei formed In Logic, the expression. In 

language, of an ide i obtained by the act of 
apprehension It may consist of one word, 
or of more than one ; but every word is not 
Gntegorcmatic , that Is, capable of being 
used as a term , some, such as adverbs, 
pieposltlons, &c , are si/neategorcmatir, that 
is, can form only part of a term The in- 
11 uitive mood Is itself a term ; any other 
part of a verb Is a mixed word, resolvable 
into a term, and a copula (or auxiliary verb), 
which gives tense, mood, and position. Ca- 
tegorernatics are divided Into singular, as 
Osar’ ; and common, as 1 man,' ‘ animal,’ 


9ic Thesubjeat of a proposition may lie 
either singular or common, the predicate 
must lie common When W’ords are used 
in a vague or general sense, they are said 
to lie of the first intention , when in the 
limited or specific sense, which Lhe> bear 
in Home art or scienc e. of them < mid intention. 

Term, in Universities, &c , tin* fixed 

period or tune during which students are 
compelled to reside there previously to 
their taking a dcgiec These fall within 
tlie four quarters of ihe jear, and are dis- 
tinguished l*v the same names as the law 
terms 

TKItM'TN \L (termmahs, terminal r/urf.), 
in Botany, gunving at the end of a branch 
or stem , as, a tenninal scape, flower, or 
spike 

TER'MINI (terminus, n boundary ■ Lot ), 
in am lent Architecture, figure's used by the 
Romans for the support of entablatures, in 
the pl.ic e of c ciltuuiis The upper part con- 
sisted of the head and breaBt of a human 
body, and the lower of the inverted frustum 
of a cone They were feo called because they 
were principally used as boundary marks, 
i>d Toi mil 

.dtar vv.es on the Tarpeiau rock , where lie 
was represented with a human head, with* 
out feet or aims, to intimate that lie never 
moved, wherever he* might be placed An 
annual feasL, culled Tenninalia, was held by 
tim Romans on the 2.Ud of February in 
honour of the god Terminus The two 
owners of adjacent property crowned I ho 
statue with garlands , and raised a rude al- 
tar, on w liicli they offered some corn, honey- 
combs, and wine, and sacitflced a lamb, or 
a sucking pig They concluded with sing- 
ing the pi alscs of the god Also pedestals 

increasing in magnitude .is theyiisc, or 
parallelopipeds used for the reception of 
in 

TKRMINTHUS (termini has, a swelling 
like the* fi uit of the* terebinth tree : dr.), in 
Surgerv , a black pustule, generally appear- 
ing on the legs it is not certain that w'o 
mean by tins term the same disease as that 
d< set i bed by Greek writers 

TERMITES (the plural form of Tcrmes • 
Lot ), social insects often called white ants, 
although of a widely different structure 
from ti ue ants There are many species, 
some of which Inhabit our Island, but the 
family receives its greatest development 
in hot countries, w here some of the species 
build large conical houses, or termdana, 
composed of particle's of eartli cemented to- 
gether by their secretions into a materia! 
as hard as stone Those houses are pene- 
trated within by galleries i uniting in all 
directions from chamber to chain her. In 
each community besides winged males and 
females there are wingless neuters of two 
classes, fighters and workeis, and both are 
blind. On emerging from t lie egg, termites 
have the form which they retain through 
life, never being grubs, and not becoming 
pupal like the true ants m the course of 
their development, in each termitarlnm 
tliero is a king and queen who arc closely 
guarded by some of the workers in a cham- 
ber which lies on the middle of the house. 
Both are without wings, and arc much 
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largei than their subject,* As fast as the 
nui'cn deposits her eggs they are carried off 
?>y tlie workers and pin* ed in cells else- 
whero The ordumry males and females 
novel work, and when they have acquired 
their wings they fly forth and disseminate 
tlietrkind Home of them, after slicddlnur 
their wings, he* ome kings mid queens of 
other colonies Some species «on*-nuct 
n< sts of cm tli on the trunks and branches 

perform the dut\ of hastening the dei 0111 - 
j)<isitlon of decaying wood and vegetation 

TERMINOI/OGY (terminus, a term Lot ; 
and Inyo*, a dlsnmtM* (•) >, that liraui li of 
a science or art which explains tin* mem- 
it*tr of its technical terms In somesciem es 
It is of particular importance 

TEIl'NATK (ttrnt, tlnee eich Lot ), in 
Mot any, an epithet for a leaf that lias three 
h> diets on a petiole, as in tiefoil, str.iw- 
i lien j, bramble, &e There are leaves also 
Intn 

>r tiiree biteruate leaflets 

T Kit'll AO E [Fr . from terra, earl h • Lat ), 
a platform or bank of e.utli raised and 
breasted, parthiiiariv in fortifications 
Also, a raised walk in a garden, having slop- 
ing sides laid with tmf 

TEK'KA COTTA ( terra cocfa, baked 
rlav Lnt >, the name given to wmks of arr 
formed of baked cl ly. Ancient specimens 
, of tina mill i vmiH of itiiiimitim 
! have been discovered In Tuscany and Home 
They consist of lamps and vessels of 
I v annus kinds, besides entne figures and 

| lOlfefs 

1 TER'RA I)J RTEN'A (Rieua earth • Ital ), 

| a lirown ferruginous ochre, empinjed in 

p.lllltltlg 

I TER'RA FIL'TTTR (a son of the earth 
| Lot ), a classical term for a person of low 
1 oiigin Also, by an ancient custom, which 
was abolished about a centnrv since, ft tub* 
assumed by the nuclei graduate who deli- 
vered an annual oration, In which gieat 
In ericc was permitted 

TER'RA VIJt'MA [Lnt ), tlie main land; 
the tiainc partlculaily given to a cotintrj of 
Smith America, extending from the Atlantic* 
to the Pa< i flu ocean, to the extent of 1,300 
miles 

TEK'KA INCOG'NITA (unknown land * 
Lot ), n ft eqnent inii'iiption on old maps 
I TR R'U A .1 APON'ICA (Japan earth Lat \ 

! the old plmrtnac eutical name tor catechu, 

! the Inspissated juice of a species of Aiacia 
1 It was formerly supposed to lie an earthy 
mineral 

TERRE PLKTN (an open space: Fr), in 
Fortification, the horizontal surface of the 
rampart where the guns are placed and 
I worked. It is bounded outside by thepnra- 
, pet, and inside by the inner slope of the 
rampart 

TEKRE-VERTE (green earth: Fr.), a 
species of chlorite of a green or olive co- 
lour. It is a hydrated silicate of the oxide 
of iron and potash with a little magnesia 
and alumina Tlie green earth of Veinna, 
formerly used as a pigment, is a subspecies 
of this mineral. 

TERTIAN ( tertiana ; from tertianvs, be- 
'otiging to the third : Lat ), in Medicine, an 


Crcatfurji. [test 

ague or intermit ting fever, the paroxysms 
of whiili return every alternate day 

TERTIARY FORMATIONS [tertmnm, 
belonging to the third part: Lat), in Geo- 
logy, a senes of strata posterior In date to 
tne secondary (the latest portion of which 
is the ctetaceous series), and extending to 
cirtaln deposits that are termed post-plio- 
cene Tins series has been divided Into 
groups a.t voiding to the relative numbers 
of recent and extinct species of shells 
which tliev contain The oldest group of | 
beds, containing onlv about 3i percent of ! 
iwcent species, has been denominated Eo- 
cknk, tb.it with from 17 to 30 per cent of 
recent, shells constitutes the Miooknk 
group, whilst that containing from 3» to 
O’* per cent of n i ent shells lias been foimeil 
into the Pi.ioctne group 

TKRZ'A KIM \ \Itnt ), the verse in wliicb 
Dante composed his Divtva ('omm kdia In 
a set of six lines three tin tiling lines alter- 
nate with two rhyming lines, and n third 
winch has two corresponding rhymes in 
the next set of six Ry this contrivance 
oaih line has alwavs two other lines rliym- | 
lug with it, except at the beginning and ; 
tin 1 end of the cantos Thus, 

ABA Hr II, CD CD ED, 
and so forth The rhvming words In Italian 
poetry are all trochees 

TER'REL VTED [tessclotu* ; from tc^elta, 
a little rube Lat), formed In little squares 
or mosaic work, ns a tcsscloird pavement. 

TES'SULAR [tessella, a small cube • Lot ), 
a term applied to a system of crystals, in- 
cluding the cube , tetrahedron, &c. 

TEST (Fr , from to sfts, one who attests: 
Lat), in Chemistry, a term applied to any 
substance wnich serves to detect tlie pro- , 
score of am constituent in a compound; | 
tints Imty tes will indicate tlie presence of 
sulphuric* acid , starch that of iodine, Ac. 
Also, in Metallurgy, a cupel or pot for se- 
pa rating base metals from gold or Filver 

TERTA'CEA ( Lot , from testa, a shell), in 
Nat tit al History, a name given to such of 
the cltss tnollusca ns have shells, [flee 
MoliblTSCA, Kiiruh] 

TESTAMENT [t< stavinifum ; front tester, 

1 make a will Lat), in Law, a solemn au- 
thentic insttuinent in wilting, by which a 
person declares his last will, as to the dis- 
posal of his estate and effects after his 
death {See Win,] Testament, in Theo- 

logy, the mime of each of the volumes of 
tlie Holy Scriptures, that is, of tlie Old and 
the New Testament The first Testament 
printed In tlie English language appeared 
in I.V.'fi This translation was made by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, and was published abroad, 
after which It was circulated at Oxford and 
j Loudon. Tonstall, bishop of London, and 
Sir Thomas More, bought up almost the 
whole inipiesshm, and burnt It at St. Paul’s 
Cross 

TEST AND COR'POIIATION ACTS, the 
usual designation for statutes, by which all 
magistrates in corporations, and all who 
bear any office civil or military, are to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to 
renounce the doctrine that it is lawful to 
bear arms against the sovereign ; and 
within a year before their election, receive 
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Llie aacramcnt, according to the rites of the 
Church of Knglatid. Them were intended 
to bo the bulwarks of the Protestant 
churrh, but have been long evaded by 
means of uctBof Indemnity passed annu- 
ally for the relief of those neglecting to 
comply with them/and In many casos the 
necessity for taking these tests has been 
aboil slu d 

TESTIMONY (testimonium ; from testis, 
a witness • Lat.), the evidence of facts, oral, 
as in a court of law; or written, as in the 
records of history. Testimony is probable 
and credible when in accordance with gene- 
ral , «|M*rie... w, % . obo.,..cd, ...id di-ln„v- 
rested ; but improbable, and unworthy of 
credit, when contrary to general expe- 
rience, and uncorroborated 

TEKT'ING (teste, the cupel used b\ re- 
finers . Fr. ; fioni testa, baked earthen- 
ware • Lot), in Metallurgy, I he operation of 
refining large quantities of gold or silver 
by means of lead, In the vessel railed a test. 
In this process the extraneous matter Is 
vitrified, scorified, or driven ofT, and the 
metal left pure 

TK8TTJ'DO (a tortoise : Lat.), in Zoology, 

a genus of toitoises. [See Tohtoihk ] 

Testudo, in the Military art of the ancients, 
a contrivance used bj the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in attacking fortified places It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields 
over their heads, so ns that one overlapped 
another, and formed a penthouse, which 
threw off the missiles of the enemy from 
the soldiers, as they approached the walls 
It received its name from Its resemblance 
to the shell of a tortoise A similar defence 
was sometimes formed of boards, and 
moved on wheels 

TET'ANUS (hut ; from tetanos , literally 
a stretching* Gr), in Medicine, a spasmo- 
dic contraction of the muscles of voluntaiy 
motion, particularly of those which shut 
the lower jaw ; this Is termed a locked jaw 
It Is frequently canned by lacerated 
wounds, which are not neeessaiih of a 
severe character; also, in hot climates by 
exposure to cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion ; in the former case it is generallj fatal, 
in the latter is sometimes cured. 

TET'ItAOHORI) (ietra, four; and ehoidf, 
n string ; Gr), in Ancient Music, a concord 
constating of four degrees or intervals, 
and four terms or sounds , called by m. a 
fourth. 

TET'R\D ( tetras , the number four : Or.), 
the number four; a collection of four 
things 

TETRADAC'TYLOUR (Ietra, four; and 
daktvlos, a finger • Gr ), having four toe* 

TKTRADI APA'SON {tetra, four , and dia- 
pason, the octave Gr ), a musical chord, 
otherwise called a quadruple eighth or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETRADRAOH'MA (ietra drachmas Gr), 
in ancient coinage, a hIIvci eoln.worth four 
drachmas, or 2s. 7 <1 , the Urnclima being es- 
timated at 7 sterling. 

TETRADYNA'MIA, the 16th class of the 
Llnntean system of pluntB ; containing 
two orders, siliculoea and siliquosa, with 
four long and two short staraenB. 

TET'RAGON (tetra, four; and gOma, an 


angle: Gr.), In Geometry, a figure having 
four angles, as a square, a rhombus, Are. 

TETRAG YN'I A, in Botnnv, one of the 
ordeiH in several of the Li unman classes, 
comprehending those pinnts which have 
four pistils. 

TRTRAHE'DRAL (tetra, four , and hedra, 

a base* Gr), having four equal sides. 

In Botany, having four sides , as a tetrahe- 
dral pod or silique. 

TETRAHK'DRON (same derir.). In Geo- 
metry, a figure comprehended under four 
equilateral and equal triangles. 1 1 is one of 
the five Platonic bodies, or regular solids. 

TETRAHKXAHE'DllAL (tetra, four; 
her, hIx , and hedra, a base Gr ), in Crys- 
tallography ,e\liibitingfoiir ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
six faces 

TETRAN'RTt I A (tetra, four ; and avfr, a 
tale • Gr), the fourth class of the Llnmwan 
system of plants, comprising plants bearing 
flowers, with four stamens 
TETRA'O (a black coc k, or black grouse • 
Lat.), in Ornithology, a genus of rasorlal 
birds, including the grouse, capercailzie, 
ad ptarmigan 

TETRAPET'ALOFR {tetra, four; and 
petaton, n leaf Gi ), in Botany, contain mg 
four distinct petal- or flower leaves 
TETRA Plf'Yli LOGS (tetra, four, and 
phvllon, n leaf . Gr), in Botnnv, consisting 
of four dlHtlnet leaves or leaflets , as a Utia 
phylloiis cnlvx. 

TETRAP'LA (tetraplous, foiirlold Gr\ 
in Ecclesiastical History, a bible arranged 
by Ongen in four columns, each containing 
a different Gieek version* one being the 
Reptuagmt . and the others those of Aqui- 
la, Svmmaf bus, and Theodosius. 

TK'THARCTI (tetrarclies ; from tetra, four ; 
ami archo, I govern • Gr), a Roman gover- 
nor of the fom Mi part of a province finch 
originally was the import of tlm title te- 
trarch ; but it was afterwards applied to any 
petty king or sovereign The office, or the 
territory of a tetiaicli was called a tet tor- 
ch ate 

TETR AS PER'MOU S (tetra, four; and 
sperma, seed • Gr ), in Botany, an epithet 
for a plant which produce's four Bceds In 
each flown , as tho rough leaved or vertl- 
cillate plants 

TETRASTICH (tetrastiehos ; from tetra, 
four ; and stichos, a line : Gr), a stan/.a, epi- 
gram, or poem constating of four verses 
TETRAB'TYLE (tetra stalos ; from tetra, 
four ; and stulos, a column • Gr ), in An 
(•lent Architecture, a building with fout 
columns m front 

TET 'TEH (tefer Far), In Medicine, a 
common name of several cutaneous diseases. 
Also, a disease of animals, of the ring-worm 
kind 

TEITTONTC, belonging to the Teutones, 
an ancient, people of German v The Teu- 
tonic language is the parent of flic German, 

Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon Teutonic order, 

a religious order of knights, established to- 
wards the close of the twelfth century, and 
thus called as consisting chiefly of Germans 
or Teutones. The original object of the 
association was to defend the Christian re- 
ligion against the infidels, and to take care 
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of the sick in the Holy Land It was at 
one period Immense!) rich and powerful, 
and it si ill retains a titular existence in 
Austria 

TEXT (texle Fr. ; from textns • Lat ), a 
tonn signifying an original discourse, ex- 
clusive of at v note nr commentary Also, 
a i ci tain passage of scnpLure, chosen by a 
preucliei to lie the subject of his sermon. 
Text-bunk a book containing the lead- 
ing pimciples or most Important points of 
a science or branch of learning, arranged 
in order for the use of students 
TEXTILE (In till* Lat), an epithet 

being woven Textile fabric* accordingly 
vign if> stuffs of every description, no mat- 
ter what the materials *na> be of winch they 
are < (imposed 

TIIALAM'IFLOK E (thnlumui i, a recep- 
tacle*, Jins, a (lower: Lat i, in ltotany, a 
subclass ol llowei Inc p!ants,romprehcuding 
those whnh h.i\e distinct petals and sta- 
mens wdmh pro< eed froui beneath the 
.vary Such plants liave both a c alyx and 
1*01 oil, i, and the petals are inserted into the 
tec eptacle The* ranunculus and poppy 
coders ma> lie taken as examples 

Til AL'LOGENS < (hallos , a frond , genuao, 
I produce Gr ), in Botanj, a vast c lass of 

Thc*v are destitute of true stoma, and of a 
vascular 8\ stem, consisting aim ply of ex- 
pansions of cellular tissue Sea weeds, 
fungusev. and lichens belong to this < lass 
TH M/LIPM, one of the metals recently 
discovered by means of spectrum amilj&Js. 
It has been found iiicenainmiuer.il writers, 
hut tilt* largest quantity has been jielded 
by tine-dust It lias a metallic lustre, with 
a colour near that of tin Its specific gra- 
\ it v I-. 119 Tt is verj soft, being easily 

with dillhulty diawn into wile Kubbcd 
on piper if gives a dark mark, wine h r.ipnil) 
fade- Its melting point is Mil’ P, and it 
ape l lit Iiiglu 

It j tc Idv, during c omhu dn 
oi a spirit-lamp, an inten*-e grc*en colour 
tw hence its name, from that Ins, Gr , a green 
bud) , and it commOni cates a single green 
line* in tin spot ti um, by which line it was 
in min dh cb tec ted 

Til \M'M 1*Z, the tenth month of the 
.It wish ci\il je.ir, containing io days, and 
answering to a pait of June and of July. 

In Mythology, the name under which 

tho 1 ’been ic iant> woi -hipped Osiris, or 
Adonis 

TlfANE (thegn Sax), a title- of honour 
among the; Anglo-Saxons Its cuiglnal 
meaning was servant, and It was applied 
to the follower seif kings and c hleftanih, but 
it was aft erw aids given to all lauded pto- 
piietnr- above tho degree of aldeimmi, and 
under that of nail. There were aupenoi 
and subordinate thanes. 

Til A U'MATltOPE (thauma, a wonder; 
and ire pa, I turn : Gr.), an optical device to 
exhibit tho persistence of vision. The prin- 
ciple Is well exemplified by rapidly whirling 
round u hunting stick, which apparently 
produces a circle of Are. [See PuBNAKia- 
rostioPK J 
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THK'AUrha Chin 1, in Botany, the sys* 
lemat Ic name of the tea tree [See TkaJ 

THE'ATRE (theatron ; from theaomai, ] 
heboid: Ur.), a building for the exhibition 
of dramatic performances The most an- 
cient theatres In Greece and Rome were 
temporary, being composed of boards 
placed gradually above cadi other for the 
convenience of spectators. Tho improve- 
ments of iho theatre kept pace with dra- 
matic taste ; and they were eventually 
built in a handsome and durable manner, 
rivalling in size and splendour the most 
costly edifices The first royal Licence for 
a theatre In England w-ub granted in l r >r)7, 
to James Burbage and four others, servants 
to the Earl of Leicester, to act plays at the 
Globe*, Bankvtdo, or in any parlof England , 
but long before tlieir time miracles were 
repiesciited in the open fields. Dramatic 
exhibitions of all kinds w*ere opposed by 
the Puritans In 1633, and suspended till 
10(10, when Charles II licensed two com- 
panies, Killegrew’s and Da veil ant’s ; the 
first at the Bull, Veie Street, Clare Mai Let, 
which in a year or two was lemoved to 
I)i my Lane , the other In Dorset Gardens 
Till that tune hoys performed women's 
parts Sir William Daveuant intiodueed 
operas, both companies united, 168*1, and 

principal of them, under Betterton, ob- 
tained a Itoenc e, and withdrew to Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, In 10jr>. [See 
Drama ] 

TUE'ISM iThco<c,Gnd • Gr), the belief or 
acknowledgment of the existence of a God, 
ns opposed to Atheism It has sometimes 
been defined to be Deism ; but Theism dif- 
fc is from Deism, foi although Deism implies 
a belief In the existence of a (mil, jet It 
signifies In modern usage* a denial of leve- 
lation, which Theism does not. 

TIlEor'KACY' ( theoKratia from Thens, 
God; and hiatus, power Gr), a state* go- 
verned by the* immediate diicetmu of God. 

THEOD'OLI I’E, a mathematical instru- 
ment much used in surveying, for tlm 
liking of angles It consists of a small 

call) and hun/.ontally , the vertical and 
hoiUoutHl angles dese ribed with it, being 
Uiedcate*d bj graduated elides 

TIIEOG'ON Y ( theoguunrGr ), that branch 
of the heathen theology which taught tho 
genealogy »l their gods. 

THEULO'GIUM (Tlu'os, a god ; and loq- 
cwn, a speaking place: Gr.), in the ancieni 
theatre, a kind of little stage, above tliit. 
on which the ordmaiy actors appeared; 
being the place where the machinery of the 
gods w'fm at rai ged 

TIIKOL'OG Y Uhcologia; from Theos,G otl ; 
and logos, a discourse : Gr.), the stud) of 
religion. It may be divided Into several 
branches, as, 1 . Fxegeiical theology, wide h 
consists In the explanation and lnlerpicta 
tiem of the scriptures. 3 . Didactic or speo- 
vlative theology, by which the seveial doc- 
trines of religion are stated, explained, and 
supported. 3. Systematic theology, which 
arranges religious dogmas methodically, bo 
as to enable us to contemplate them in 
tlieir natural connection, and to peroeivo 
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both the mutual dependence of the parts 
and the symmetry of the whole 4 Practi- 
cal analogy, which consists of an exhibi- 
tion, first, of precepts and directions ; and, 
m*< ornlly, of the motlveB for complying with 
them 

TH EOMAN'CY {Theos, God , and mantcut , 
prophecy Or.), a spec les of prophecy in 
which a god hnnself was believed to re- 
veal future events , as, when a deity 
spoke through an oracle, or by means of a 
slbv 1 

THEOR'BO (tiorhn • Tlal 1, a musical in- 
strument made in form of a larKe lute, ex- 
iepi that it has two necks It was for- 
irieilyused by the Italians for playing a tho- 
rough bass 

TUE'OllEM (thtorfma ; from theta eo, 1 
l()i 

pro imi rd to be promt , In contradisttuctu 

> be dove A theorem requites a tlevwn^tra- 

| tion ; a problem, a solution Tn Algebra 

1 or Analysis, It is sometimes used to de- 
j noie a i nle, particularly when that rule Is 
expressed hy symbols A vnirnntl theo- 
rem extends to any quantity without re- 
striction A ptnlicular theorem extends 
only to a particular quantity, as a nigatirr 
theorem expresses the Impossibility of any 
assertion 

TlIE'OllY (IheCn in, a looking at Or) All 
men In exerj rational action of tluir lives 
aro followers of theory, and they may be 
divided into those who follow good, and 
those who follow had, theory It Is there- 
fore a matter of Importance to discover the 
difference between good and bad theory, to 
I ascertain the tests by which one may he 
{ distinguished from the other The real ob- 
ject is to discover cases of constant se- 
quences, and when such a ease of constancy 
lias been found and correctly set forth in 
1 words, we have arrived at a correct theon 
1 Hut. when the proposition wlucli professes 
to expiess a case of constant sequent e 
1 giies us, in point of fact, a case wdiicli is 
| not constant, we have before us a wrong 
I theory. Of correct theories, however, 
some relate to things which have but little 
relation to the concerns of man, whilst 
others are founded on facts that have a 
close connection with the happiness of our 
race It is the latter class of theories that I 
ate of impoitancc to us ; and the degree ?f j 
that Importance must always he in proper - 1 
tiou as the sequences which they forum- | 
Use have an Influential bearing on man’s j 
life. Moreover, whilst one theory’, though ; 
correct as far as it goes, expresses but a ‘ 
short sequeme of events, another will em- 
brace a much larger sequence, and sumimi- | 
rise a much greater number of facts. The , 
latter kind of theory is, of course, the most j 
valuable, since more knowledge is of 
greater worth than less It may be laid 
down as Incontrovertible that the man 
whose mind Is furnished with a great er 
number of correct theories Is bettei off 
with regard to coirect practice, other 
things being equal, than the man wdio pos- 
sesses fewer correct theories. If theory 
were proscribed, if men were unable or un- 
willing to collect the result of tlielr obser- 


vations Into general fornuil®, civilization 
would cease t,rf exist, and there could be 
no advance beyond the stage of mere ani- 
mality An exposition of the pilmdples 

of any science, as tin* theory of music 

The philosophical explanation of pheno- 
mena, either physical or moral, hh Newton’s 
theory of optics; Bmith’s theory of morul 
sentiments 

TITEOS'OI’IIIST (77<cos,God ; and sojdns- 
/e*>, a wise man * Oi i, one who pietends to 
deiive Ills knowledge fioin divine illumina- 
tion 

THEHAl’EF'TJE ( thnayeutt s , from thera- 
peuo, 1 attend upon Gi >, a term applied to 
those who are wholly employed m the ser- 
viies of religion , hut specially to a pirti- 
lularBort of men, concerning whom there 
have been gre.it disputes among t lie 
learned It is generally supposed that fit 

of 

Christians about. Alexandria, ot whom Philo 
gives an account, and calls them Iherapta- 
ttr. He speaks of them as a sect, lettrul 
from the world, who spent their time m 
(leading thewiitmgs of ancient mil hors, 
| in singing by mns and songs composed by 
| some of their own sect, ami in darning to 
gether the whole night Some suppose i hey 
were E 'semes; others Imngiiie they were 
Jews, residing in Egypt; Eusebius and 
others consider them as Clnihlians 

THERAPEUTICS ithei apeutihos, pnna- 
tive* Or), that parr of medicine which re- 
lates to the modes of action and effects of 
remedies, and their application for the pre- 
vention and curt of diseases. 

THERI'AOA iCr literally, belonging to 
wild beasts), a name given by tlie ancients 
to various compositions esteemed ellRa- 
t lous against tin effects of poison Rome 
few have been transferred to comparatively 
modern plmrmacopiehu under the names of 
the theruica of Avdiomnrhas, the Ihcriaru 
Veveta, the co it feu t to Mithudati, &,c They 
were in the foim of confoctloris, and ex 
treniely con plicated Thetheri.ua Vcneta 
was a compound of sixty -four drugs, pie- 
pared, pulverized, and reduced by means of 
honev to an electuary. 

THERMAL WATERS (tAennt.lirat • Or ), 
warm oi tepid inlneial waters, whose heat 
varies from f)2o to 112°. 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY, the electricity 
developed hy change of lemperat me It is 
most probably that electricity which, being 
developed hy the successive heating and 
cooling of the eai th’s surface during rota- 
tion on Its axis, causes the emrli to lie a 
magnet Tf twopieics of copper wiie me 
atiuchcd to a delicate galvanometer, on 
bringing tho free ends together, between 
the linger and thumb, sufficient clet tricity 
will be set free to deflect the needle The 
most convenient apparatus for exhibiting 
thermo-electrical currents consists of 
alternate bars of antimony and bismuth 
soldeied together at their ends, so as to 
form a compound bar. If this is placed 
with one set of ttg soldered joints resting 
on Ice, and a bar of hot iron resting on 
the other set, a current of electrkity will 
he perceived when the outer baig are con 
nected with the galvanometer Thermo 
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electricity has been termed atero-electrunty 
(stereos, solid : Or.), on account of being 
produced by solids without the use of a 
fluid 

THERMOMETER (therm?, beat; and me- 
trov, a measure. Or.), an Instrument for 
measuring the degree of sensible beat The 
ordinary thermometer consists of a slender 
glass tube, lia\ mg a bulb at one end, and 
being hermetic ally sealed at the other Tho 
bulb and a portion of the tube contain 
mercury, or alcohol c oloured -almost al- 
ways the former, I lie lost of the tube is a 
vacuum. When the tompeiature is raised 
or lowered, the fluid expands or contracts, 
so as to oc cup} a portion of the tube less 
cn gi eater than belore ; and the amount of 
expansion or contraction is indicated by a 
si.de attached to the instrument There 
ate two tlx eel points In a thermometei, 
liom who h the graduation is nude one, 
tin* freezing point of water, winch is un- 
changeable , the other, the boding point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a given at- 
mospheric pressure, is unvarlablo. The zero, 
or o, ot Fahrenheit is I12 1 below the freez- 
ing point, it is the teuipeiature obtained 
by a mixture of snow and salt, which ho 
erroneously supposed was the lowest pos- 
sible, tho boiling point of water is 212'’ 
The thermometer of Fahrenheit is chiefly 
used in this couuLiy. In the Cintigrade 
thermometer, the zero is the freezing 
point; andKMP the boiling point of » tter ( 
This LherniomitLi has been ml opted in 
Fiance, and vei) generally in sc lence. In 
the themiometer of Itmiunur, the zeio la 
also the freezing point , but 80 ' Is the* bod- 
ing point of watei This thermometc r Is 
used inUernianj Then nioineLers have been 
so c onstruc ted as to icgister of themselves 
tin* highest and lowest degrees of tempora- 
tme to wldeli they Inixe been lwought, 
within a certain period , and are termed 
stlf-ngisltring maximum and minimum 
thermometei s It is not certainly known 
by whom tho thermometer was Invented , 
ii dates from about the beginning of tho 
171 h century , the Dutch ascribe it to Dor- 
lit bus Di ebbed, the Italians to Sanctorio. 

TllHK'MOSTAT (t) emit, heat; status, a 
standing . til ), the name of an apparatus 
for regulating teuipeiature in distillation, 
ventilating apartments, heating baths oi 
hothouses, &e. That invented by Ure 
acts on tho physical piinciple, that when 
two thin metallic bars of different c xpansl 
In b t les are rl vetted or soldered face wise 
together, any change of temperature in 
tin mu will cause a sensible movement of 
flexure In the compound bar, to one side or 
other; which movement may be made to 
operate, by the intervention of levers, &c , 
in any desired degree upon valves, stop- 
cocks, stove-registers, air-ventilators, &c. : 
so as to regulate the temperature of the 
media In which the compound bars are 
placed. 

THE’STS (f7r., literally, a placing), a posi- 
tion or proposition which a person ad- 
vances, and offers to uiaiutaln ; or which is 
I actuary maintained by argument. Tho 
I term is more particularly applied to the 
questions propounded, in most of the 


Scotch and continental universities, to tbe 
students, previously to their obtaining a 
degree 

THIRST, the desire for drink, arising 
from u dryness and heat of the mouth, 
sometimes extending along the oesophagus 
to the stomach. During thirst, the pos- 
terior fauces become red, the mucous sec re- 
turn and saliva thick, and vise id , a vague 
Inquietude, restlessness of mind, and quick 
pulse follow, and unless drink is obtained, 
rcspuation bee nines labonous, and the 
mouth opens to admit the* cool air Ha- 
bitual thirst is pi minted by excess in 
drinking. Afler exeic.ise in warm wea- 
ther, milk ami w'atcr, or warm tea, is far 
better than beer, wine, spirit-,, &e , whit h, 
in such cases, generally piuduce fcbnle 
action 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, the war carried 
on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, in the tli st half of the 17tli century 
it Is cotiMdered to lia\e beguu with the 
[ Insurrection ot the Bohemians, in 1618 , 

! and to have ended with the peace of Wt-t- 
| phaila, in lt>18 

| THISTLE, the common name of rough 
| prickly plants belonging to the sub order 
OynarocejihaUv of the nat ord. Composite, 
especially the species of the genus Cardans 
The stem is thick and heibaceous; the 
leaves more or less pinnated, and beset 
with spines ; the flowers are disposed In 
largo dense heads, surrounded with a close, 
scal>, and usually spiny involucre. 

THO MISTS, tho followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, with respect to pi cdostiuuilcm and 
grace , in opposition to Scot us. 

TILOM'SONITE, a mineral of tho Zeolite 
family, occurring geuerallj m masses of ( 
a radiated structure. 

THOlt, a Scandinavian deity, the son of 
Odin and Freya, who presided oxer mis- 
chievous spirits Inhabiting tlie air He 
appears to have been m some respects con- 
founded xvith Jupiter, and hence the day 
sa< red to that god was dedicated to Thor, 
undei a name retained In English, in tbe 
word Thai s-day 

THORAC'IC i thorax , tlie breast: Or.), In 
Ichthyology, a term applied to the ventral 
fliis of 11 (dies when they are placed in front 

of tho pectoral fins. Thoracic duet, In 

Anatomy, the trunk of the absorbent ves- 
sels, winch Is of a serpentine form 

THO RAX (Or ), in Anatomy, that part of 
tlie human skeleton which consists of the 
hones of the chest , also, the cavity of the 
chest 

THORl'NA, in Mineralogy, a primitive 
earth found in thorite, a Norwegian mine- 
ral, the hydrated oxide of thorina, which is 
the oxide of thorium Tliorma Is white, 
infusible, and very heavy, its spec. grav. 
being 9'4; no acid dissolves it except sul- 
phuiic add, and thatxvitli difficulty. It 1 b 
known from alumina and glucina by being 
Insoluble in potash; and from ztreouia by 
being precipitated with ferrocyanide of 
potassium. 

THOROUGH-BASS, In Music, the art of 
composition according to the rules of har- 
mony ThiB branch of the musical science 
is twofold, theoretical and practical. Thto- 
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retinal thorough-bass comprehends tho 
knowledge of the connection and disposi- 
tion of all the several chords, harmonious 
and dissonant; and iru hides all the esta- 
blished laws by wide h they are formed arid 
regulated Practical thorough bass sup- 
poses a familiar acquaintance with the 
figures, a facility in taking the < liords they 
indicate, and judgment in the various 
applications and effects of tlioso chords tu 
accompaniment. 

THRUSH, the common name of pome 
birds belonging to the genus Tardus, in 
i lie family Meruhdcc Tn Britain theie are 
three species, tlio MU<-c1 Thrush ( T mseir 
nor its). White’s Thrush iT Whitit), and the 
Kong Thrush or Throstle iT untsicus) The 
last is one of the finest singing hirdB in this 
country I f s song, which is ric h and vai ted, 
eminences early in the season, and con- 
tinues for nine months It is not migia- 
torv, but is supposed in winter to retnovo 
from the more northern to the southern 
provinces of England Thrush, in Medi- 

cine, ulcers in the mouth and fauces 

T1IUHS ( thuggee , a deceiver: JJnid), an 
association of murdcreis formed of men of 
all castes, and from all parts of India 
‘Their oiigin is uncertain, hut it Is sup- 
posed to date ft mu soon after the Moham- 
medan conquest They now claim a divine 
original, and aro supposed to have super- 
natural powers, and to he the emissaries of 
the divinity, like the wolf, tho tiger, and 
the hear. Many belong to the most amiable. 
Intelligent, and respectable < lasses of the 
lower and oven middle ranks ; they love 
thcirprofesslon, regard murder as sport, and 
are never haunted with dreams or troubled 
with pangs of conscience during hours of 
solitude or in the last moments of life 
The victim is an acceptable sac rifloe to the 
goddess I)avee, who b> some* c lasses Is sup- 
posed to eat the lifeless body, and thus 
save her votaries the nece«*sit\ of conceal- 
ing ir Tbe> ate extrrmelv superstitious, 
always consulting omens AM wot ship the 
pu k-nxe, vv liich is svinbolical of their pro- 
fession, ami an oalii sworn on it hinds 
closer than on the Koran They rise 
through various grades* the lowest are 
scouts, the <-econd sextons, the tliiid are 
holdeisof the victims’ hands ; the highest, 
stimigleis All agree in never practising 
cruelty, or r< .idling previous to uiurdu, in 
never allowing any hut infants to escape 
(and these are ti allied to Thuggee'), and in 
never leaving a trace of such goods as may 
he identified. Murder of woman is agninst 
all rules A niild-lnoking mail who had 
been born and hied to the profession, had 
committed many muiders, saw no hann in 
them, and felt neither shame noi remorre, 
explained to me how the gang waylay the 
unwary traveller, enter into conversation 
with lnm, and have him suddenly seized, 
when the superior throws his own linen 
girdle round the victim’s neck and strangles 
him, pressing the knuckles against the 
spine. One assassin frankly confessed to 
having been engaged in 931 murders. 
Kometimes ISO ptrsons collect into one 
gang, and tlielr profits have often boon im- 
mense; tho murder of six icrsons on one 


occasion yielding upwards of 8<H x)f. The 
profession have particular stations whic h 
they generally select foi murder, throwing 
the body of their victim into a well.’ — D r. 

J T) Hooker The government has ex- 
erted itself so energetically to put down 
tlii^ horrible association that several thou- 
sands of Thugs have been seized, and some 
hundreds hanged, so that these wretches 
aie now seldom heard of where they once 
sw armed. 

THULE, a name given by the ancients 
to the most northern country with which 
they were acquainted Rome authors ima- 
gine it to have been Iceland ; others con- 
sider it to have been the coast of Norway; 
while there are many who have not attached 
to it the idea of am piocise country. 

THUMTMIM, a Hebrew word, denoting 
perfection ThcUrmi and Tbummlm were 
precious stones on the high priests’ vest- 
ments, which were c .insulted by the Jews to 
learn tilt' w ill of Uod as long ub their govei n- 
ment was a Theocracy 

THUN'DKU, the report which accom- 
panies tho disc liarge of electric fluid in the 
clouds, or between them and the eaitli 
When this explosion is near, the thunder , 
has a rattling or clattering Bound; and I 
when distant, a heavy and rumbling This 
sharpness of the sound when near, and Its 
rumbling when distant, are the principal 
means by winch we can ascertain its proxi- 
mity or distance There are two ways of 
explaining tin* production of thunder by 
the electrical discharge* one that the eh c- 
triclty opens for itself a passage through 
the air, like a projectile ; and tlmt the 
sound is mused by tlio rush of air into the 
vacuum which follows, tiie reverberation 
being produced by the clouds. The other, 
lliat when llie electric fluid passes between 
two points, there is a decomposition and 
recomposition of the electric It) in all the 
intervening media, ami therefore a mom 
or less violent vibration, which gives rise 
to sound. The continued toll would arise 
ftom the comparatively slow propagation 
of sound through the air During a thunder- 
storm, proximity to lofty objects, and good 
conductors, should be carefully avoided. 
[Bee Liohtninq.] Hence it is unsafe, in 
such circumstances, to be near trees, sheets 
of water, gilt furniture, beilwires, Ac. It 
Is dangerous to lie near a fireplace, oh 
account of the quantity of metal it contains, 
and the likelihood of the chimney being 
struck. Tt Is not safe to he in a large open 
plain. The middle of the house Is the 
best place, ami the security is Increased by 
sitting on a good non-conductor: such as a 
feather bed, mattress, &c 

THURR'DAY [See THOR.] 

THYME ( thumos : Or), In Botany, a lar 
biate plant of tho genus Thymus. The 
garden tliymc Jb a warm, pungent aromatic, 
much in uso for culinary purposes. Its es- 
sential oil is extremely acrid and pungent. 

TIIY'MUS ( Lat ; from thumos: Gr.) t in 
Anatomy, a glandular body divided Into 
lobes, situated behind the sternnm. It is 
largest in the fmtns, diminishes afterbirth, 
and in adults often entirely disappears. In 
calves it Is called the sweetbread. 
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'I 111 'Hull) ( thurcos , a shield ; and eutos, 
foim (it ), in Anatomj.a term spirited to 
mie of the cartilages of tlic larynx. The 
thyroid or seutiforin cartilage is largest hi 
men, In whom It Is sometimes very pro- 
minent, and obtains the name of Adam’s 
t ippU — The thyroid f/lond is situated m .ir 
the thyroid cartilage, and the thyioid reins 
and arteries belotig to it 

THY 11 SIS, or THYHRrStfAtumw, tliestalk 
of umbelllferons iriants • (ir ), In llot.inv, a 
applies of In (lores* em e , a dense or close 
panic le, with the pedum les longest at the 
middle, and therefore more or h ss of an 
o \ ite II g u re, as in thelil.ic 

TTIYJrHFfl (thin ms (h ), In Antiquity, 
nil atti.hule of Bacchus and his voianes 
It consisted of a wand wi rallied with nj 
and \ me leaves, with a pine rone at the top 
1 1 vv is used at all the festivals held In lnm- 
oiu of the god of wine. 

THYRAJSOP'TEHA ( Ihvsanoi , fringes, 
pteion, a wing (ir). In Kutomologv , an 
order of small insects former Iv * ompie- 
hriided am mgsi tin Ilennptera They have 
two pans of w lugs, whn ii aie murow and 
fnngedwith long hairs Their metamoi ph >- 
sis Ir Incomplete, the larva) resembling the 
pel feet Insects, except that the\ lone no 
mugs The topical genus Is Tin tp >> , of 
whtih one species, flu* T cerealnnn, some- 
time s does great damage to the giam crops 
Other species attack various othci plants, 
and lull U t much Injury 

TIA'HA (Or), the covering for the* head 
used by the ancient Pci Hans It was m 
the- f 01 m of a tower, adorned with peacoc k’s 
feathers, was sometimes encompassed 
with n diadem ; and often had a h ilf-moon 

embroidered on it . Also, the itmvu woi u 

bj the l’opes At first they used only a high 
round rap like the other hit hops. Nicholas 
1 added the first gold circle, as a sign of 
the civil power , Hon i fate added the se< olid, 
about the jear l.ioo ; and Urban V, the 
third, about- J3<>5 

TIB'IA (Lat ), in Anatomy, the largest of 

the two bones which foim the leg In 

Entomology, the fourth joint of the leg , it 
Is verv long. 

TIC DOULOTTIIMTT'X (Fr), In Medicine, 
a most painful affection of a facial nerve, 
deriving its name from its sudden and e\- 
ri iterating stroke. It Is characterized by, 
acute pain, attend* d with < onvulsi v e twitch- 
ing* of the muscles ; and Is regarded as onei 
of those diseases which generally b.iflle me- 
dical skill. 

TICK, the popular name of certain para- 
sitic Insects, which belong to the genus 
Ixodes, In the class Ararlnnda They have 
four pairs of legs, and a rostrum, which 
they bury In the skin of animals, whose 
blood they Buck until their origlnallyflat and 
oval bodies are distended Into a globular 
form. They are found In woods upon brush- 
wood, grass, Ac., from which they transfer 
themselves to the bodies of passing ani- 
mals. 

TIDES, the flux and reflux, or rise and 
fall of tho sea. The phenomena connected 
with the tides are not very numerous, nor, 
with our present knowledge, hard to be ex- 
plained. The tides are a consequence of 


the attraction of gravitation. The earth 
revolves on its axis once a day, and tho j | 
moon Is retained m Its orbit b,v the mutual | j 
attraction which exists between it and the 
earth These two facts suffice to explain ! 
the tides The water on the side of the I 
earth next the moon, the water cm the side j 
of the e irtli farthest from tho moon, and I 
the mass of the earth between both, are all I 
attracted by the moon w i Mi different ton es, | 
on account of their different dist.iim- 
The waters next the moon are attracted 
most, and therefore f ill moBt towards the 
moon, leaving thccaith behind, and bulg- 
ing out from it The waters farthest from 
the moon are less attracted by tlie moon 
tliau the mass of earth In front of them 
and therefore .being left behind hv the earth, 
which is drawn more tow irds tin* moon, 
they bulge out behind Jleme there will 
la* high water unde r the moon, because 
the water moves towards tin* moon faster 
than the* <*ai th ; and also high vvatc t at the 
same turn* at the* opposite side nl t lie* e irlh, 
because the* mass of t nth moves low a* <*s 
the moon faster than the water la hind it 
The two masses of water, or tides, aiccqii il 
since the water m one nl them Mows i, 
much more l.ipullv towards the moon than 
the earth as the earth moves more rapiolv j 
towards the moon than the water in the 
other The water flows from nl 1 direct . oiih 
to form these heaps, as they m i\ he termed, 
the resulting currents arc modified bj pi<>- 
montories, l-riands, winds, Ac , and hv the 
fluid having a less velocifj of rotation 
than Hut part, of the earth towhuli It Hows, 
on account, of coming from the neighbour- 
hood of the poles As time i J required for 
the communication of motion, the highc '•t 
part of the tidal wave is not numtdiatelv 
uiftici Hu* inoon, but about 30° to the east 
ward of it. There are two tides in tvventv- 
four hours; one on the hide* of the earth 
■next Die moon, another on the b\&c failing 
ftonr the moon The tide is about tlii\ 
minutes later, in am given place, on each 
succeeding dav , because that place cannot 
return to its forrnei position In less than a 
day , and it IiaB besides to follow* the moon, 
which lias moved on in her orbit. Tho 
sun also causes tides; but though it is 
larger than the moon, 1 f h effect Is less, on 
account of its greater distance. When tho 
sun and moon act together, that is when 
they are In conjunction or in opposition, the 
tides are larger, nnd are called spring tide s, 
which occur a little after new and full 
moon, not exactly at the happening of 
these events, because time is required for 
1 bo communication of motion. When the 
moon is In quadratures the effee is of the sun 
and moon are opposed , and thereare small, 
nr neap tides. When the sun and moon, 
or both, are nearest to the earth, the tides 
produced by them are highest lienee the 
tides arc greatest, after the autumnal, and 
before the venial equinox The effects of 
the planets In causing tides are inapprecia- 
ble. There must evidently he tides In the 
atmosphere; though, as we are immersed 
In that fluid, they are ordinarily impereepti 
ble to us. The extreme practical Importance 
of a correct knowledge of the tides, on 
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coasts and in harbours, has in many places 
led to the prosecution of Mime sort of regu- 
>ri observations, to determine what is called 
the establishment of particular ports . that 
Is, tho interval of time after the new and 
full moon lias passed the meridian, at 
which it is high water in them , from this 
the time of high w-ater on other days is 
Known by the age of the moon 

TIERCE {tiers. Fr ), in Ileialdry, an 
epithet for the held when it is divided into 
three parts 

TIERS ETAT (the third estate- J'V) 
This term was universalh applied m Kram e 
to the inasH of the pmple uudei the old 
rtgime Before the cities rose to wealth 
and influence, the nobility and ilcigy pos- 
sessed the pioperty of almost the whole 
country, and the people were sublet t to 
the most degiading humiliations But, as 
trade and commerce began to lendet men 
independent , and they were able to shake 
oil their feudal bonds, the tiers { tat giadu 
ally rose into importance; and at length 
the third estate, dui mg the revolution, 
may be said to have become the nation 
Itself 

TI'UER, tlie Tigiis rcgalis of naturalists, 
a powerful beast of the feline family Inha- 
biting the East Indies, and some other 
parts of Asia, but, wherever it is known, its 
strength and sanguinary disposition me 
such as to excite the terroi of I lie inhabi- 
tants Itconiesintot.be midst of villages 
in the night time, for the purpose of cai Ty- 
ing off cattle, and it lias often been known 
to single out for prey some human victim 
No animal, except the elephant, is capable 
of resisting it. The Bengal tiger has an 
average length of eight feet, and Is between 
three and four feet high It is of a yellow- 
ish brown colour, wdlli transverse bliuk 
stripes; and the tall has alternate black 
and yellow- rings 

TJI/LER, h lever or piece of wood fas- 
tened in the head of the rudder, by which 
it is moved Iu small ships and boats It is 
• ailed tlie helm — Tiller-rope, the rope 
which forms a communication between the 
tore end of the tiller and the wheel. 

TTM'BICR, a name for all kinds ofw-ood 
to be used In Building, Carpentry, .Joinery, 
Turnery, &i We also apply the word to 
standing trees w'lileh are suitable for these 
purposes. Timber Is preserved from that 
particular kind of decay called dry rot by 
saturating P with solutions of various me- 
tallic salts, such as copperas (sulphate of 
Iron), corrosive sublimate (bichloride of 
mercury), chloride of zinc, and sulphate of 
copper. Creosote has also been employed 

for the same purpose. In ships, a timber 

is a rib piece of wood, brandling outward 
from the keel in a cutving direction. 

TIM'BIIEL (timbre , Vr ; from tympa- 
num, a drum : Lat), an ancient musical 
instrument; a kind of tabor or tambourine, 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

TIME, a portion of duration, whether 
past, present, or future ; marked by certain 
poriods or measures, chiefly by tlie motion 

and revolution of the sun. Absolute time 

Is that which Is considered in itself, with- 
out reference to the portion of duration 
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to which it belongs Relative time is that , 

which is considered with reference to tho 
termini of some sped 11 < interval of dura- 
tion Apparent time is that deduced 

from observations of tlie sun • that which 

is shown by a good sundial Mean time 

is that shown by a wc 11-iegulated watch . 

H is not. the same as that shown by a sun- 
dial, because the apparent motion of the 

sun in tlie heavens is not uniform Side- 

rial time is that portion of a sidereal day 
winch has elapsed since tlie- transit of the 
fli st point of Aries It ri picscnts, at any 
moment, the light ascension of whatever 

.heavenly boilv is then on the meridian. 

\ Astronomical time of the dav Is reckoned 
fiom tin* mean noon of that day, and Is 
! icikoned on to twenty -four horns in mean 

time Civil tune is mean time, applied to 

the purposes of dvil life The civil day 
conmiemesnt the midnight preceding the 
noon of the day, and it Is divided Into two 
parts of twelve hours each , the first twelve 
hours being a M or ante meridian (before 
noon) , the second twelve hours being 1 * m 

or post mendian (lifer noon) Time, in 

music, the ineasuie of sounds, with refer- 
ence to tlieir continuance or duration 
Thus, in common time, the bar is equal in 
length to a semibreve, or a minim, includ- 
ing to tlie (h. trader used to jndiiait* tlie 
time, in triple turn, it Is that part of a 
semibreve cxpi eased by the fraction placed 
at the beginning of the staff— thus i means j 
three-fourths of asemibieve, oi three i rot- 
diets, **, tw-elve eighths of a si mibreve, or 
twelve quavers, &e The tune K also affec- 
ted by certain technical teinis employed; 
suth as allegio, prist a, fcc 
TIMOO'BAl’y [tune, an assessment , 
Kioto power Ci ), that form of govern- 
ment whose law-H require a certain pioperty, 
or position in society, to enable a elti/en to 
be i apable of tlie bfgliest oillc es 
TIN, a metal of a silver white colour, 
very ductile and malleable Its npei grav- 
is 7 20 It. gives out, while bending, a 
crackling noise ; is fusible at about 4 42°, a 
heat much leas than that of Ignition ; is 
soluble in munatic acid, and is rapidly con- 
verted, by dilute nitric acid, into a white 
oxide Tin has been known from tlie ear- 
liest ages. It. was much employed by the 
Egyptians in the arts, and by the Greeks as 1 
an alloy with other metals. Pliny speaks ] 
of it under the name of white lead, as a , 
metal well known in the arts, and even ap- 
plied in tho fabrication of many ornaments 
of luxury. Ho ascribes to tbo Gauls the 
Invention of the art of tinning, or covering 
other metals with a thin coat of tin. The 
Phoenicians procured it from Spain and 
from Britain, with which places they car- 
ried on a very lucrative coimneicc. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the tin mines of Corn- 
wall were known and worked in tus time ; 
and they still rontlnuo the most produc- 
tive of any in Europe Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote 40 years before Christ, describes 
tlie method of working these mines ; and 
sayB that their produce was conveyed to 
Gaul, and thence to different parts of Italy, 
Tin which is vory pure, but not so easily 
manufactured as the Cornish, is also <>b- 
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lined in great quantities lu Bouth America this mpnstiuum In a great ineasim dc- 
he first process to which tin ore Is sub- pends; while. In the latter, they are almost 
i cted Is grinding , it ih then washed, to free from gum Tinctures, In Heraldry, re- 
miove the impurities. The specific gra- fer to the colours of the shield, and are of 
ity iH so high that it is easy to wash away three kinds metals, colours, and furs The 
le earths, and even some of the foreign metals are or (gold), argent (silver) ; the 
letallic oies with which it is often min- colours, gules (red), azure (blue), sable 
led The next process is roasting the ore in (black), tert (green), pvrpure (purple), san- 
reverboratorj furnace along with anthra- guine or murrey (dark blood red), and 
lie, which removes the oxygen and foreign tenny (orange), the chief furs are ermine j 
miters It afterwards repeatedly undergoes and vair. They arc thus expressed in en- , 
le effects of fusion, and being at length gravings : or Tty small points, argent by a 
mifled from the admixture of all foreign plain surface, gules by vertical lines: 
nbst.inres, it is cast Into blocks, weighing nzme by horizontal lines ; sable by vertical 
nth about .100 lbs There are only two and horizontal lines crossing one another , 
res of tin— the peroxide, which is tin-stone vert by diagonal lines from right to left, 
r capiterlte, and tin pyrites, whit h is sul- pnrpureby diagonal lines from left to right ; 
burnt of tin or sianniue ; the former, on h, tenny by vertical lines crossed by diagonal ! 
s sufficiently abundant for metallurgy lines from right to left; and sanguine by j 
imposes Tin unites easily with various diagonal lineB crossing one another 
ictals; combined with copper In different TIRAILLEURS (marksmen : Fr.>, in flic ! 
iroportlonB, it forms bronze, bell metal, and Military art, a name given to a species of I 
ther useful alloys Lead and tin may be Infantry seldom intended to fight In close I 
ombmod In nr»\ propoi t ion by fusion , the order, but generally dispersed, two and two, ' 
esultingalloj is harder, and possesses mm h always supporting each other, and usually 1 
note tenacity than tin , and these qualities skirmishing In front of the line. They must \ 
re at a maximum when it is composed of lie particularly cxpeit In their movements . 1 
liree parts of tin and one of lead. Alloyed ' so as to collect quickly Into masses at the 
vith small proportions of antimony, cop- ' sound of the bugle; to disperse again with 
ter, and bismuth, tin is fot tned into various equal exjrtJdition, and to act constantly with 
vares resembling silver, under the names the whole army. They were introduced by 
>f blnik tin, Britannia metal, Am Tin is the French during the wars of their revolu* 
nuch used in the state of v ery thin leaves ; tion 

1 is then called tin-foil This is made from . TIS’RI, the first month of the Hebiew 
he finest tin, first east into an ingot, then ! oh il year, and the seventh of the ccclesi- 
aminated to a leitain extent, and after- 1 a«ti cal , answering to a part of our Bep- 
, tarda beat out W'itli a hammer Tin Isuscd . t ember and a part of October. 

’or tinning topper. Iron, Am It adheres 1 TIS'SUE, cloth interwoven with gold or 

trongly to the surface of iron thin sheets Filver, or with figured colours In Ana- 

>f which coated with It constitute tm- tomy, the parts of which organized bodies 
flute, or white iron, of which so many arti- are composed These parts aie made up of 
■les in domestic use aie made The Iron is , cells of different shapes and texture, dif- 
•oated with tin In order to prevent its rie-t- ferently put together There are, for ex- 
ng Tin-foil coated with mercuiy, forms ample, the osseous tissue, the muscular 
lie refiec ting surface of looking glasses. A tissue, the nervous tissue, «fcc 
’(impound of tin and gold, the purple of TITAN'IUM, In Mineralogy, a metal of 
r, astiu'<, gives line shades of purple to an orange red colour, first found in Corn- 
'tain glassand artificial gem*» Oxide of tin wall. It occurs Jn different states of oxtda- 
s an ingiedlent in the white and yellow’ tlon The minute copper-coloured crystals 
srlazes of pottery, and, fused with the ' sometimes found In thp slag of the Jron- 
naterlals of Hint, forms enamel Nitrate of smelting furnaces are pure titanium It Is 
llnlsthe hisls of the scarlet employed in v ery infusible , will scratch glass, but not 
lying wool, and many bright colours used nystal; it resists the action of air and 
hv the calico-pi Inter and cotton-dyer. In .acids; but is oxidized by nitre, at a red 
1858, the mines of Cornwall produced 10,618 I heat Its spec. grav. Is 5 8 It has been 
tons of ore ; from winch 6,920 tons of tin i found in Itah and New Zealand along w’ith 
were obtained Of this, the exports, wmought iron sand, which has been ejected from 
and miwTought, were of the x’aluc of volcanoes. 

1,660,556/ Jn the same year, 628 tons of TITHES (troth a, tenth: Sor), In Errlesl- 

Lin-ore were Imported, and 59,115 tons of tin. asthal law, the tenth part of the increase 
TIN v 0AL, an Impure bilmrate of soda annually arising from the profits of land 
borax) Imported from Thibet, Persia, and and stock, allotted to thp ciprgy for their 
China Borax is prepared from it I support The custom of paying tithes, 

TINCTURE ( tmctnra ; from Inigo, I or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
Tioisten: Lat ), in Medicine, a spirituous practised under the lewmh law, and by 
rotation of such vegetable and animal sub- Christians, but we also find something like 
stances as are soluble In rectified or proof tt among the heathens. The Babylonians 
spirit. The virtues of many vegetables are and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
extracted almost equally by water ami roc- their revenues. The llomanB offered a 
tilled spirit ; but. In their aqueous and tenth of all they took from their enemies 
gplrituous tinctures, there is this difference to the gods ; and the GaulB, in like manner, 
—that the active parts In the former are gave a tenth to thoir god Mars. Tithes are 
blended with a large proportion of Innate personal, predial, or mixed ; personal, when 
gummy matter, on which their solubility in aocrulng from labour, art, cr trade ; predial. 
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when arising from the earth, as hav, wood, 
and fruit, ; and vnred, when accruing fioin 

tuM at 1 *, win cli are fed off the land Tithes, 

also, are ei tlier great or small The great , or 
parsonage tithes, belong to the rector , the 
email, or vicarage tithes, to the vicar The 
great tithes often belong to a lay impro- 
priator or to a college By a recent enact- 
ment, the tithes have been (hanged into 
a rent-charge, which is never personal, but. 
Hppot tinned among the lands of the parish, 
to be paid bv their occupiers, and recover- 
able bv holding the lauds untH they are 
paid This is not fixed, being for each year 
the price of a ceitaln qumtity of corn, at 
t be average of the seven ycaib immediate lv 
pt eroding 

TITHING, n eominunlty of ten men. 
Into which all England was divided In the 
time of the Saxons [See Tytrino ] 

TOAD [rathe Siu ), the name of tailless 
B itra< liian reptiles belonging to the family 
Itnfnvuln The common toad of Britain, 
Unfa rnlqani , was formerly supposed to he 
venomous, but now considered harmless 
it ins a tli 1 1 k squat body covered with 
waits 01 tubercles, and a fetid milky 
juice exudes from a protubeianre, stud- 
ded with poles, behind each e\e Toads 
ate capable of living a long time wit fl- 
out food, and have been known to te 
main (If the repeated instances which have 
been given are to he relied on) whole ycais 
m walls, hollow trees, In the eaith, or even 
when artificially enclosed with plaster Dr 
Buck land, however, states, in reference to 
a number of experiments whuh lie made 
on the vitality of toads enclosed in wood 
and stone . ‘ It seems that toad?' cannot live 
a vear excluded totally from atmospheric 
ail, and that they cannot survive tvvoyeais 
en t n elv excluded from food , and there Is a 
want of sufficiently minute and accurate 
obseivation In theme so frequently recorded 
c ises, where toads are said to he found 
alive within blocks of stone and wood, in 
rav ities that had no com muni cation what- 
ever with the external air.’ 

TOAD'-, STONE, In Mineralogy, a dark 
brown basaltic amygdaloid, composed of 
basalt and green earth, and containing ob- 
long cavities in which is calcareous spar. 

TOAP'STOOTj, the popular name of va- 
rious Inedible funguses which resemble 
mushrooms in shape 

TOBAO'CO, the Nicotian a tabacum of 
botanists, nut order So'anacea', a herba- 
ceous plant which flourishes in America 
and all temperate climates, and is remark- 
able for its acrid and narcotic piopertles. 
Its name is probably derived from Tobaeo, 
in the province of Yucatan, where it was 
first found by the Spaniards It Is much 
11-ed for smoking, and, when pul vei ized and 
otherwise prepared, as snuff. When first 
used It sometimes occasions vomiting ; hut 
the practice of using it in any form soon 
conquers di state, and forms a relish for it 
tli.it is strong and almost in vincible It is 
believed to have been I lit induced Into 
England by Fhr Pram is Drake and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and we may well he sur- 
prised that the discovery in America of a 
nauseous and poisonous weed of an acrid 


taste and disagreeable odour. In short, 
whose onlv properties are deleterious, 
should have had so great an influence oil 
the social condition of all nations, that it 
should have become an article of most ex- 
tensive commerce, and that its culture 
should have spread more rapidly than that 
of the most useiiil plants The recent 
haves have very little smell or taste ; but, 
when diied, their odour is strong, narcotic, I 
and somewhat fetid , their taste, bitter and 
( xtremely acrid When distilled, they yield ! 
llie essential oil on winch their virtue de- i 
pends, and which is said to he a virulent ■ 
poison Tobacco is extensively cultivated J 
in Frame and other European iounti les, In ; 
tin Levant and India, hut the tobacco of | 
Cuba and the Undid States is considered 
the be-t Toh‘iC( o was first Immglit to 1 
Fiance m 1500 bv Nicnt, from whose name I 
lias hern formed the botanical name of the 
genus, and, in 15H0, Sir Francis Drake in- \ 
troduced tin* plant to I lie English In 
Ikvi llie quantity of tobacco mi ported into 
cheat Bitt.nii and retained for home con 
sumption amounted to nearly 3t,8no,(MK> lbs. 

TODDY, the juice obtained by wounding 
the fl >vvei spaMies, or trunks, of the roc oa 
out palm and ottiei palms. When fet men ted 
it hoc nines an .u k 

TO'GA ( Lot , fmm lego, I covet), in An- 
tiquity , a robe without slot ves, worn over 
the tunica in time of pone It was like a 
iirge cloak, and was the distinguishing 
balge* of a Bom in citizen The vatiety in 
the colour, the fineness of the wool, and 
the oinaments uttac lied to it, Indicated tin , 
rink of the wearer Its colour was ordi- 
narily that of the wool ntidved, hut ]L was 
of a purer white when worn by candidates; 
but, in time oi moundin', it was made of , 
wool Ti ituially bla< k An embroidered toga, , 
< ailed Inga pitta, was worn by generals when i 
tiny triumphed The chief dignitaries of 
tin state wort a purple hand affixed to its i 
edge, it was then called a toga jirirtcxta j 
The dress of mattons was the stola, the 
toga being worn only by women of had 
rlmactei Under the emperors the toga 
went out of fashion I 

TOIRE, a long measure in France, con 
taming six French feet; equivalent to 
] njaod metres, or r. 39I5925 English feet I 

TOKAY', a kind of wino produced at 
Tokay in Hungary, made of white grapes. 
It Is distinguished by its aromatic taste, 
is not considered good till it is thiec 
years old, and it continues to Improve as 
long ns It is kept It is the only wine 
which is drunk by preference In the tm hnl 
state 

TOKEN, a small coin, in copper, brass, or 
lead, formerly issued by corpoiations, guild 
companies, ami tmde&men for local circu 
lation beforo the SLato undertook to pro- 
vtde a coinage, of copper. ‘Tokens were 
issued, says Mr W. Boyne, “to such ail 
extent that it is presumed 20, 000 varieties 
were coined in England, Wales, and lie- 
land. It was not until 1072 that farthings, 
struck at the Mint, of similar size to those 
of the piesent day , wei e ready for circula 
tlon, when tokens were suppressed by a 
stringent order of the king ’ 
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TOLERATION itoleratio, an enduring: 
Lat i, in a general sense, the allowance of 
that which is not wholly approved ; but 
more especially, the allowance of religious 
opinions an<l modes of woi-»hip in .1 state, 
when contrary to or difFeient from those 
of the established < hurcli or belief The 
flrs.tr Toleration act In England was passed 
In 1689, the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
act, in 1829, and some so hse<iueut acts have 
plaied dissenters on an equality with mem- 
bei s of the established church, except as 
remuds a few of the highest offices, even 
Jews aie not now piecluded from an en- 
joyment of civil rights, on account of their 
religion 

TOLL Hollo, I take • Lat ), tliename gene- 
rally gi\ on to the duties imposed on tra- 
vellers and goods passing along roads, 
bridges, A r c It is sometimes taken by a 
person tor every boast driven aiross ills 

ground, being then called toll-tranei sc 

Tom,, the pay ment made to the t orporatton 
of a town, or the lord or owner of a market 
oi fair, on the sale of < eitaln commodities 

TOMATO, or LOVE A1TLK, the fruit of 
h veral speues of Lmopersicum, nat order 
, S<>hniiic(‘(p They aie natives ol South 
America, but are now cultivated in many 
| ol her places on an mint of the fruit, which 
1 is employed as an ingredient in sauces 

TOM' MAO, a species of brass, with ex< ess 
of /inc ; if aisenic is addid, it forms white 
tombac 

TOMENTOT78 ( 1 omentum , a stuffing for 
cushions. Lat), m Rotanj, downy, or 
coveted with luiro so clo*e as scarcely to 
be discernible 

TONE ( tono s, a note, or tone* Or), the 
degree of elevation ol any sound : its acute- 
ness or gravity MusiCAb Tones differ 

fiom those of common speech chiefly by 
being more prolonged, so as to give the ear 
a more decided peieepllon of their height, 
formation, and lelat ion to each other There 
me two kinds of tones, major and minor. 
'I’iie tone major is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
which results from the difference between 
the fourth and tlftli The tone minor is 
us 9 to 10, tehulting from the difference be- 
tween the minor third and the fourth 

Tone, in Medicine, that state of organi/a- 
tioii in a body, In which the animal func- 
tions aie health) and performed with due 
vigour Tone in its pilmary sltfrilllcathm 
Is tension, and tension is the primary indl- 
latlon of strength Hence its appfl cation 
to the natural healthy state of the animal 
organs. 

TONGUE ( tung . Sax ), in Anatomy, a soft, 
fleshy viscus, very movable in every direc- 
tion, situated ill the cavity of the mouth, 
and constituting the organ of taste it 
is also an instrument of deglutition, and Is 
a very important aid to pronunciation 

TON'IO ( tonos , a tone . Or.), in Music, the 
principal noteof the key ; upon I till l regular 
melodies depend ; and with it all of them 
terminate, as far as the chief mplody is 
concerned, the inner parts of the harmony 
concluding on the third or mediant, and 
the fifth or dominant. The name is applied 
also to the octaves above and below the 
key-note. 


I TON'IOS, medicines that increase the 
tone of the muscular fihte, and give vigour 
and action to the system Preparations of 
non and quinine are amongst the host 
known tonics. 

, TON'NAGE, the number of tons which a 
| vessel mav Bafely carry Foiiuerly the 
! tonnage for the payment, of dues was cal- 
I ciliated on principles which gave an advan- 
tage to vessels badly proportioned, that is, 
i having an excess of breadth Hut at present 
I it. is calculated on more scientific prln- 
j ciples 

| TON'yUIN or TONKA BEAN, the seed of 
alarge leguminous ti ee, the Dtptcnx odor at a 
I of botanists, growing In the forests of 
1 Hi a/,11 The legume is single-seeded, and 
| can only lie obtained when it has fallen lo 
the gtound The seed is used for si eating 
snuff 

! TON'S I LS ( toasilhr ; Lat), In Anatomy, 
two remarkable glands, one on each side of 
the mouth, near Die uvula , and in popular 
iatigu ige called almonds oj the ears. Their 
Use is to secrete a mucous humour for 
I uhn rating the passages, and th»y have 
seveial excretory ducts opening Into the 
mouth 

TONTINE, n sort, of Increasing life an- 
nuity , or a loan given by a number of poi- 
sons with the benefit of survivorship Thus 
an annuity is shared amonga number, on 
the jirinciple that the* slum* of each, at his 
death, is enjoved by the survivors, until at 
last the whole goes to the last sur \ ivoi, in- 
to the last two or three, aecoiding to the 
terms on which the money is advanced 
The name is deiivod from its inventor 
Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan 

TOOTII'ING, in Architec ture, bricks left 
alternately pi ejecting, at the end of a wall ; 
that they may lie bonded into the continua- 
tion, when it. Is carried up 

T< )'PAZ (topazion Or ), a gem or precious 
stone, very generally of a tine yellow or 
gold colour Tt sometimes oc< urs in masses, 
but more usually i rj stalli/ed iu rectangular 
octahedrons The oriental topaz is most 
esteemed , its colour borders on the orange 
The occidental, or that found in Peru, is of 
a softer suhstauce, hut Its colour is nearly 
the same The Brazilian topaz becomes 
rose red, but the Saxon loses its colour, by 
heat This gem consists of silica, alumina, 
and Humic acid. 

TOPE, an Indian word for Buddhist 
structures, in the shape of pillars, towel s, 
or tumuli, erected as memorials of victory 
or miracles, or as receptac les for relhs. 
The word is also applied by travellers in 
India to groves of trees, which often afford 
shady halting-places. 

TO'PHUB {Lot), in Mineralogy, a genus 
of calcareous e.uths, which arc porous and 
without lustre, and consist principally of 
carbonate of lime Ils origin is due to pre- 
cipitation from water. 

TOPOG'RA PH T ( tupographia , from topOs, 
a place; and grapho, 1 write* Or.), the ac- 
curate description of some particular place 
or tract of land. Topography goes into 
minute details which geography does not 
enter upon. 

TORNA'DO (Span, from tamo, I turn; Lat,), 
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a violent, gust of wind, or a tempest, dis- 
tinguished by a whirling motion Toma- 
I does are usually accompanied with thunder, 

I lightning, and torients of rain; but they 
, are of short duration 

| TORPE'IX) ( Lot , 1 lierally numbness), the 
| name given to certain fishes possessing 
, electrical powers allied to the rays They at e 
i also called cramp fishes, and electric ray s, 

| and are distinguished by the short nnd some- 
i what fleshy tall, and the nearly circular disc 
I formed by the body The electrical appa- 
t i.itus, which has rendered the torpedo so 
celebrated, consists of small membranous 
tubes, disposed like honey-comb ; and di- 
vided, by horizontal partitions, into small 
cells, which are filled with mucous matters 
By exercising this power, the torpedo is 
enabled to procure Its prey, and to prolect 
itself against enemies ‘Wliatevor animal 
, attempts to lay hold of it lecelvcs a sudden 
I paralj sing shook ; and small fishes, it is 
I said, are completely stunned on approach- 
ing It One species lias been taken on the 
British coast, but it. is very rare 

TORRE FACTION ( torrefacw , I make dry 
i by heat Lat \ in Metallurgy, the operation 

I of roast Inc uri s In Pharmacy, the dry- 

I lug or roasting of drugs on a metallic 
plate, till they are reduced to the state de- 
sired 

TORRICEL'LIAN VACUUM, in Physics, 
the vacuum produced by inverting a tube 
ol hutllc lent length, hermetically sealed at. 
one end, and filled with mercury, or any 
othei fluid, in a vessel containing the Bame 
Huid ; and allowing the fluid in the tube to 
dc-ceud, until Its weight is counterbalanced 
b\ that of the at m os] ill ere. The appaiatus 
wolJ constitute the essential poitlon of a 
barometer, and was invented by Torricelli 
[See Barometer] 

TOll'ltl 1) ZONE, (torrid us, parched: Lut ), 
In Geography, that region of the eiutli in- 
cluded between the tropics, wlxere the sun 
Is vertical at some period of the year, and 
where the heat is always great It Is 47°, 
or 705 geographical miles in width, and is 
Intersected by the equator. 

TOR'SION BAT/ANCE (torsi, a twisting- 
Lut.), an Instrument intended for measur- 
ing tin* intensities of electric, or magnetic 
forces, by establishing an equilibrium be- 
tween them and the force of torsion [See 
Electrometer, Torsion] The force of 
torsion is Inversely proportional to t.ho 
length of the wire used, and inversely to 
the fourth power of its diameter. Brass 
wire is better than Iron ; but spun glass is 
heller than either 

TOR'SO dial ), the trunk of a statue, mu- 
tilated of head and limbs. 

TORTOISE, the name given to those 
shielded reptiles whieli live on land or in 
fresh-water; those which live in the Bea 
being called Turtles [which see]. The 
most remarkable features of the tortoises 
is that their ribs and breast-bone are formed 
into a bony box with openings in front and 
behind. Through the front opening the 
head and fore legs protrude, and through 
the posterior opening the hind legs and 
tail. Thin box is composed of plates which 
ary in shape in the different species. Their 


paws are destitute of teeth and are more 
like tho hill of a bird tiian the mouth of a 
quadruped. Thoy are possessed of lungs 
and are oviparous The land-tortoises feed 
on vegetables, one species, the Gistudo 
europcea. Is a native of the South of Europe, 
and lives to a great age 

TORTURE (to i turn Lot ), the infliction 
of pain on an accused person, for the pur- 
pose of extorting a confession of guilt, or 
tho revelation of accomplices. Tho Greeks 
and Romans practised It with regard to 
Slav es , and not unfroquontly whole families 
of these unfortunate people were subjected 
to it, whim an atrocious crime, sucli as the 
murder of their master, was committed It 
has been used In various countries of 
modern Europe, and even in England. [See 
Question] 

TO'RUS (Lat), in Architecture, a round 
moulding In the bases of eolumns, resem- 
bling the astragal in form, but larger. 

TO'RY, m British history, the name given 
to a political party opposed to the Whiff-, 
and considered as adhering to the ancient 
constitution of England. The word 7 bry is 
lush, and was formeily applied to a class of 
depiedators in that country; but the dis- 
tinctions of Tory and Wing (as political 
partisans) were not known before tlieyeai 
1078, in the reign of Charles II , when those 
who believed that the Roman Catholics 
conspired against the king and stale, u* 
deposed by Titus Oates, were called Wings. 
and those who disbelieved it, Tories Of 
late years the term Conservatives has been 
adopted by r lie Toi lew, as tending to convey 
the best explanation of their principles 

TOUCAN the name given to scansorml 
hit ds of the genu*- lihamphustos. Inhabiting 
tropical America They are remarkable 
for having large cellular beaks, and long, 
feather-like tongues. They derive their 
name from their cry, which resembles the 
word Turano 

TOUCH ( toucher , to touch : Fr ; from 
tango: Lat,), one of tho five senses, the 
organs of which are tho nervous paplllie of 
the skin Tiie term touch is most coi reet.lv 
applied to )be sensibility which is diffused 
over the surface of the body. Touch exist s 
with the most, exquisite degree of sensi- 
bility at tlio extremities of the lingers and 
in tli© lips. 

TOUCH'-NEEDLE, small liars of gold, 
sliver, and copper combined together in all 
the different proportions and degrees of 
mixture. These nre used by assay ers and 
refiners, in tho trial called the touch, to dis- 
cover the purity of any piece of gold or sli- 
ver by cninpai ing the mark it leaves on the 
touchstone with those of the liars. 

TOULl'MALlNE, the Lyncurium of the 
ancients It is a more perfect form of 
schorl. The transparent ooloured kinds 
are sometimes cut into ringstones, and 
some of them are used in experiments on 
the polarization of light. Tourmaline con- 
sists of silica, alumina, and soda, with a 
little oxide of manganese and Iron. 

TOUR'N AMENTS, martial sports, where 
knights displayed their gallantry and ad- 
roitness, by encountering each other on 
horseback ; the weapons being lances with 
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blunt heads of Iron, or the lance and sword 
used In war— these latter belli# termed 
arms A Voutrance. * Impartial taste,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘must prefer a Gothic tournament 
to the Olympic games of classic antiquity. 
Instead of the naked spectacles, which cor- 
rupted the manners of the Greeks, the pom- 
pous decoration of the lists was crowned 
with the presence of (haste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror 
received the prize of his dexterity and 
courage’— One solitary attempt to imitate 
the jousts and tournaments of former days 
in this country was made in recent times 
at the expense of the late Earl of Eglin- 
touu , but its success was not such as to 
entourage a repetition of it Tourna- 
ments are still exhibited at the couit of 
Wurtomburg 

TOUR'NIQUET (Ft.), a surgical instru- 
ment for stopping the flow of blood aftei an 
amputation It is a kind of bandage, strait- 
ened 01 iclaxed with a m rew 

TOW '14 It ( tor Sax , from turns. Lat.), 
in Ait hltecluie, a building raised to a con- 
siderable elevation, and consisting of 
Mhciul stones Towers are either round 
oi square, and they are flat on tlio top, by 
w liu li they are distinguished from spires or 
steeples. Before the invention of guns, 
places wero not only fortified with towers, 
but alLa< ketl w ith movable towers mounted 
on wheels, whuh raised the besiegers to a 

level with the walls Tower of London 

This ancient edifice stands on the noith 
bank of the Thames, at the eastern extie- 
mlty of the city The oldest part, the cen- 
tral White tower or Keep, was built by 
William I. about 1070 The spate enclosed 
by the walls measures twelve acres five 
roods, and the ciicumforeuce on the out- 
side of the dlt( ii is 315G feet. On the south 
1 Hide of the Tower was an arcli called the 
! fi mtor's gate, through which state prisoners 
wero formerly brought from the river. 

| Wear the site of the traitor’s gate is the 
i bloody towet In which it is supposed tho 
I princes, Edward V and Ids bi other, were 
smothered by order of Rlchaid III. In 
tho south-east enclosure were the royal 
apartments • for the Tower was a royal 
palace for nearly 5U0 years. James I. was 
the last sovereign who lesided here. The 
ieg.ilia are kept at the tower, and are 
shown, with the other curiosities of the 
place, to the public 

TOYV'ERS, BOUND, remarkable struc- 
tures lu Ireland of great antiquity and of 
unknown oiigln, varying from 80 to 120 
feet in height. They are cy lmdcrs on the 
frusta of cones, having a door eight or ten 
feet from the ground ; and, at the top, 
narrow openings turned towuids the car- 
dinal points Tlieie ate sixty two of them 
lu Ireland, and two in Scotland, They have 
generally been considered as, in Borne way, 
connected with an ancient religion ; and 
there have been a number of hypotheses 
regarding their object. 

TOXICOL'OG Y(toxikon, poison ; and logos, 
a discourse • Or.), that branch of science 
which is concerned with poisons; their 
nature, effects, and antidotes. [See Poi- 
sons.] 


TBA'CIIEA (Lat.; from tracheta : Or .), In 
Anatomy, ttie windpipe, a cartilaginous and 
membranous canal, through which the air 
passes into tin lungs. The operation of 
making an opening into the windpipe Is 
hem e called tracheotomy. The words laryn- 
goto my and Irronchotomy are also used to 
express the same thing. 

TUA'CIIEOCELE (. hachia , the windpipe ; 
and MU, a tumour : Or.), in Medicine, an 
enlargement of the thyroid gland; bron- 
cliocelc. 

TRA'CHYTE ( trachus , rough : Or .), a spe- 
< ies of ancient lava, often porphyritlc.and, 
when it contains hornblende and augite, 
pacing into thuso varieties of traps which 
ara termed Basalt, Greenstone, Dolerlte, &c. 
Trachyte is usually of a light grey colour. 

TRACTION ( traclo , I drag about : Lat ), 
the act of drawing, or Btate of being drawn. 
This wotd ha** latterly come much into use*, 
in its primal y sense. In lefereme to tho 

cli night on railways, canals, &c. Angle 

ok Tn action, that which the direction of 
the power makes with a given plane 

TRACTION EN'GINKS.iocouioL'v e steam 
engines, constructed for the purpose of 
dt awing loads upon common loads. The 
leading principle of traction engine* is the 
provision of a large surface for the tractive 
power to act upon, so as to prevent the 
wheels sinking into tho ground. Various 
plans hn ve been adopted. In one the wheels 
aio simply made with broad tyres In 
another the engine lays down and thon 
takes up pieces of wood or shoes, upon 
which the wheels run. In a third, a senes 
of rails hinged together and carried by a 
separate pair of wheels are employed. The 
driving wheels of the engine are so ar- 
ranged that they run upon tho lalls laid 
down for them by the carrier wheels. 

TRADE, the business of buying and sell- 
ing, comprehending every species of ex- 
change or dealing. It is, however, chiefly 
used to denote tho barter or purchaso and 
sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
ei ther by wholesale or retail Foreign trade 
consists in the expoitatlou and importa- 
tion of goods, or the exchange of the com- 
modities of the different countries. Inland 
or home trade is the exchange or buying 
and selling of goods within a country. Tlie 
word trade has also a more limited signi- 
fication, designating the business which a 
person has learned, and which he either 
carries on or is employed In , as, the tiade 
of a carpontor, a smith, &c. The liberal 
arts, learned professions, and agriculture, 
are not included. 

TRADE MARK, the peculiar figure or 
design with which a manufacturer stamps 
or labels his goods in order that they may 
he recognised in the market. By the Mei- 
chamlihe Marks’ Act, which passed the 
Legislature In 1862, the forging or counter- 
feiting any trade mark End other dealings 
with trade marks, with inteut to defraud, 
aro mado misdemeanours, and are punish- 
ablo by imprisonment or flue, and all articles 
to which a forged trade matk is attached 
are forfeited to the crown. Colourable 
alterations and imitations of a trade mark 
are treated as forgeries, ami penalties are 
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Imposed on persons who sell or expose for they report, unless they saw and heard 
sale any ai tiele with a forged trade mark, what they undertake to relate as having 
which he shall know to be forged, or with happened, their evidence 1 b not entitled to 
a trade mark wrongfully applied, with a tredit. Ab all onginal witnesBeB must he 
I knowledge of the mlsnpplh at ion ; also on contemporary with the events which they 
I persons who mat k, with intent lo defraud, attest.lt is a netessary condition for the 
1 j upon any article any false description re- credibility of a witness that he be a com- 
specting the mtmhci, quantitv, lueasuie, temporary , (hough a con temporary is not 
or weight of smli aiticle, oi ol the place net cssarih a < re dibit* witness Unless thcre- 
or tounliy In width such aiticle shall he fore an histornal act ount can be traced, 

| made, or falsi-lv militating any article to l>y probable proof, to Lite testimony of ton- 
lie the sublet t of an existing patent temporaries, the Hist condition of lnsiorl- 

TRADE WINDS, easterly winds which cal credibility fails’ If what 1 b called his- 
constantly prevail, with blight variations, m tory be examined with icferenee to these 
toi tain regions w-itlnn the tropics The views, bow much is there in the early ai- 
tiade-wtmls, in the Atlantic and Entitle counts of every nation which must be 
ot cans, extend to about 2«° of latitude eat h rejected without hesitation If the state- 
side of the equator, so that a bldp, after mentsare fanm d with suspicion from their 
passing .50’, may every din expect to meet inherent nnpiobabiht \ , if the accounts are 
them Dut. on first entering them, they mimemusaud dtsi repant, no one having a 
wdl l»e touml to blow from the east, or stronger claim on our attention than any 
e\cn a lit Liu soutbeily, and, as the vessel other; if there is an entire absence of cou- 
! mlMinres, to draw round gi.ulually to north- temporary witnesses, documents or In- 
ea-t In the East Indies the trmle-winds sci iptions, it must be evident that we are 
are period nal, and are called monsoons. compelled to withhold our belief from much | 

The trade-winds are caused chiefly 1>\ the that passes under the name of history. 

comparatively high temp ratnru of the tor- In matters of religion the Jews pay great 
rid /one, and the rotation of the earth from regard to tradition, so also do the Homan 
west to east The heated air ascends, and Catholics — the latter understanding by the 
Is replaced by air from the neighbourhood term, bacied truths, supposed to have been 
' of the pules This would have a direction orally couiuiuiiicated by Chi 1st and the 
from not 111 to south, or vke versa, accord- apostles, which, by the assistance of the 
ing to lh(‘ pole, whence it comes, but, as Holy Ghost, were presei \ ed in Die church 
the velocity of rotation of the airs near from ono geneiat ion of bishops to another 
the poles is less than that at i he equator, a reverence for tradition is therefore 
, the air from the poles, when approaching taught In all Homan Catholic* catechisms ; 

the equator, Is left behind, during tho audit is the foundation on which they he- | 

I earth's rotation , It has, therefore, two mo- Hove Inf heir rites and the characteristic 
1 turns, one from the poles to the equator, pails of their religious worship conshhr- 
i the othet in opposition to the earth's motion, lug it of equal authority with the Sirip- 
or fiom eust to west; and, therefore, in tures themselves 

accordance with tho laws of motion, its Tit AG' ACANTHI ( Inigo* , a lie goat, and 

dltecLlon Is compounded of both ; that is, ukantha, a thorn Gt —goats thorn), a gum 
, its direction Is towards the noith-west ot which exudes from some spiny species of 
south-west , and the resulting winds are Astragalus, nat. ord Leguinmosir, wlmli 
j north-easteilv or south-easterly Tliesamo glow wild In warm climates. Truguoanth 
] raises modify the tidal current [Sec is hiouglit chiefly from Turkey, in small 
1 TihKHi contorted pieces lesenihliug worms; and 

i TRADITION Uinditio; from trado, I that which Is white, cltai, smooth, and 
i truiHimt: Lot), that which Is handed vetmirular is the best, 
down from age to age by oral communica- TKA'GKDY ( tmgodia ; from tragos , a 
turn; or, the delivery of opinions, doc- goat, and ode, a song; (h ), a drama repre- 
tiines, practices, i Res, and customs from sen ling sonic grand aud serious action, and 
f ithn to son, or from ancestors to posterity, geueially terminating in some fatal event. 
There Is nothing which requires greater The name is supposed to have originated m 
cant ion than the credence we giv e to tradi- the custom of leading about a goat, in pro- 
tloiiary information. Every perse u, every i esslon, at the festival of Bacchus ; in 
country, **very age, involuntarily gives a whose honour these choral odes, which 
colouring to facts , to say nothing of Inten- formed the groundwork of Attic tragedy, 

, tional misstatements. How many pure In- weie sung, or from a goat being the prize, 
i vent ions creep into notice, and boon become TRAGl-OOM'EDY, a dramatic piece par- 
1 widely repeated and believed, either ho- taking of tho nature both of tragedy and 
cause tiny suit the purposes of a paity, or comedy. 

because they are presented with an air of TRAJECTORY ( trajino , I throw down : 
credibility! It therefore becomes all per- Lat.), the curve described by a body in 
amis, but more especially the ldstoiinu, to space. The orbits of tho planets would lie 
1 sxiumno as far as he is able into the origin elliptical hut for the disturbing forces 
\ of every statement, aud the character and which they exert oil eacli other: and the ' 
' Bit nation of those on whoso authority it. path of a projectile would be a parabola, but 

11 ! ri sts. ' Historical evidence, like judicial for tbe resistance of tho air. 

evidence, says Sir G O. Lewis, ‘Is founded I TRAMONTANE (transmovtanvs • Lat), 
cm the testimony of credible witnesses lying beyond, or on the farther side ot the 
Unless these witnesses had pcisonal ami mountains ; applied, particularly by tin 
immediate perception of the facta which * Italians, to such as live north of the Alps* 
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I TRANCE (trunse : Ft.), a state in which 
the voluntary functions of the body are sus- 
nded ; and the nund is possessed by 
visions 

TRANSALM*rNE ( transalpine , beyond 
tho Alps Lat ), lying to the not th or west 
of tin* Alps as. Transalpine Caul opposed 
to Cisalpine, as undet stood 1>> the Romans 
TRANSCENDENTAL (iransccndo, 1 
climb ovt r • Lot.), in Philosophy , according 
to thedednltlon of Kant, 4 that knowledge 
which occupies itself not so much with 
objects as with the way of knowing those 
objects:* or, ‘the philosophy of tho pure, 
i merely spei ulative reason, from which the 

practical is separated.’ Transcendental, 

hi Algebra, a quantity which cannot be 
icpresemed by an algebraic equation, liav- 
; ing aflnite number of terms, with detenu l- 

| , nale indices. Thus a* a** log x, &c 

i A 1 1 anna ndental equation is one containing 
, siu li expressions: and a ti ansccndcntal 
cur re, one defined by such an equation 
TI’AN'SORIIT ( transrnptus , transferred 
in writing: Lai), a <opy of any original 
writing, particularly that of an act or in- 
strument inserted in the body of another 
1 TIIAJN'SEIT (trails, aiross, and septuns, 
tin inclosure. Lat), in Architecture, that 
usle of ancient churches, which extends 
across the nave and mam aisles 
TRANSFER (trnns/i nt, I cairy over. 
Lat ), in Commerce, an a< t by which a pei- 
j son surrenders his right, inteiest, or pro- 
: perty in any tiling to another 
I TRANSFU'HION (trail s/usio, a pouring 
from one vessel to another* Lat ), in Medi- 
I cine, tin* act or operation of trausfening 
I the blood of one animal into the vascular 
I sy-dem of another, by means of a tube It 
i was at one pci bid supposed, that in cases 
. of great loss of blood ftom lunmmihuge, 

1 and In certain cases of disease, that the 
! blood belonging to the human body might, 
with great benelit, be lcpl.iced by that, of 
oilier animals At llrsi, tho tnals made 
j appeared to tic successful , but afterwards 
I they were attended with had, and in some 
I instances fatal, results. 

TRAN'SJT (transltus, a passage : Lat ), in 
; Astronomy, the culminations or passage of 
a heavenly body across the mciidian of a 
plate The determination of the exact. 

I line at which this happens is of the great- 
est mipoi t.mce : as, by means of it, the 
differences of right ascensions, and thcie- 
fore the lelatlve situations of the tlxed 
Btars, dte , are ascertained. It is observed, 
by means of the transit instrument L Which 
see] Also, the passage of tho inferior 
Olanets, Mercury and Venus, across tho 
«uii’h disc. When a smaller body passes 
behind a larger, it Is said to suffei uu orcul- 
tat ion 

TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. An Instru- 
ment Intended tor tho observation of tran- 
sits. It couststB of a telescope ttrmly at- 
tached to a horizontal axis, the ends of 
which are directed to the east and west 
points of the horizon. A system of three, | 
ovt*, and sometimes seven vertical ami 
equidistant wires of extreme minuteness, 
ire placed In the focus of the eye piece; 
4 tid tiie middle one Is an exact representa- 


tion of that part of the meridian to which 
the telescope is pointed. When, therefore 
a star passes tin* middle wire, it is in the 
act of •‘ulminatiiig , and tin* instant tills 
occurs, it is noted on a clock, or chrono- 
meter. The time at wlildi stars should 
pass any meridian, whose longitude is 
known, may he ascertain! d from the nanti j 
cal almanack , whh li gives the time of their 
passing the meridian of Greenwich, and | 
Hum the clock error, in any observaton, 
uiay he determined and coriectod Finding, 
by the transit instrument, the exact inter- 
val of sidereal tune between the transits of 
tho different stars, we determine their 
right ascensions ; hut to ascertain the place 
of any star, we require to know also its 
polar dtstame, w liich Ih found by the mural 
rude f which see] A transit instrument 
and triurai eircle are, therefore, indispen- 
sable to every observatory. 

TRANSITION (i transitu i, a passing over 
Lat), in Rhetoric, is of two kinds The 
llrHt is when a speech is introduced ah 
iupth ; as when Milton gives an account 
of oui first ancestoi s’ evei ing demotions — 

Hoth turn’d, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both an, sky, earth 
and heaven.— 

Thou alsomadost t lie night, 

Maker omnipotent, and Thou the dny. 

The second Is when a writer suddenly leaves 
lus subject, and passes lo another, whit h Ih 
different, at lirst view, hut which serves to 
illustrate what lie says. — Tn Music, a 
change of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary 

TRANSITION ROCKS (same denv), In 
Geology, a term formerly applied to the 
older secondary series, from a supposition 
that they were formed when the world was 
passing from an uninhabitable to a habit- 
able state. 

TRAN S' 1 T I V E (trails itivus, pahsingover • 
Lat), in Grammar, an epithet for a veib 
expressing an action which passes from 
the agent to an object ; from the subject 
which does something, to tho object on 
wiilcdi It is done 

TRANSLU'CENT (tianslticens, sliming 
through Lai), m Mineralogy, an epithet 
by which Is designated the power of trans- 
mitting rays of light, but not so us to 
render objects distinctly visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION (transnugratio, lite- 
rally, a removing from one country to 
auolher, Lat ), tho Pythagorean doctrine of 
the passing of a soul from one body into 
another. A belief in this, under various 
modifications, has existed in different ages 
of the world, and among various nations. 
In the Indian doctrine of metempsychoms, 
those w r ho spend religious lives do not 
pass through different stages of existence, 
but proceed at mice to reunion with the 
Supreme Being. 

TRAN8M IJTA'TION (transmutatio : Lat.\ 
the change of one substance into another 
of a different nature. The transmutation 
of base metals into gold was one of the 
dreams of Alchemy. — In Chemistry, the 
transmutation of a substance into one of a 
different form is both easy and common, as 
of a gas or liquid luto a solid. In Geo 
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metry, the change or reduction of one the character of one who leaved a jail la 
figure or body Into another of the same ruined Irretrievably; he may die of want, 
area or solidity, but of a different form ; as and lie Is nearly certain to join again his 
of a triangle into a square. evil companions Hence the commission 

TRAN'SOM, In Architecture, a lintel over of so many crimes by those who have been 
a door ; or the piece that is framed across a just liberated from confinement. The con- 

double-light window. In a Ship, the vict but too often quits the penitentiary 

beam or timber extended across the stern- more corrupt than he entered It, and far 
post, to strengthen the aft part, and give more hardened; for no Bjstom, however 
it due form stringent, has yet succeeded in preventing 

TRANSPORTATION (transportation con- communications between the prisoners, 
veylng from one place to another Lat ), in TRANSPOSITION (transpono, I transfer • 
Law, a banishment Inflicted for crime Lat), in Algebra, the bringing any term of 

Various localities have, at different times, an equation over to the other side. In 

been selected for this puipose ; and return- Grammar, a change of the natural order of 

ing before the sentence ex plied was for- words in a sentence In Music, a change 

merly punished with death , but latterly in the composition, either in the transcript 
those who did so, and such as assisted them or the performance, b> which the whole Is 
in doing it, were transported for life, removed Into another key. 

Criminals are now punished by condeinna- TRANSUBSTANTIA'TJON ( transvJbstan - 
tion to the penitentiary, transportation tier, to chango from one substance Into 
having been superseded by penal servitude, another: Fr.), in Theology, the supposed 
No male criminals have been sent to New convention or change of the subBtauce of 
ftouth Wales or Van Diemen’s Land for some the bread ami wine, in the oucharist, into 
time; and females have not been trails- the body ami blood of Jesus Christ. This is 
ported at all for many years. Prom what- a main point in the Roman Catholic reli- 
ever cause, the number of peisons coil- gion.and is rejected by the Protestants, 
detuned to this kind of punishment lias the former maintaining the transubstantia 
diminished In the years 1850, 1851, and turn to be real, the latter only figurative. 
1852, the number of convicts sentenced to The reformed churches interpret the text 
transportation for seven years ami upwards hoc est corpus meum, 'this signiiles my 
was 4,9c»2 , wlille, in tlio years 1858, 1859, body,’ but the Council of Trent Btrenuous- 
and 18(*o, the number of sentences to penal ly contended for the literal senso of tlio 
servitude was only 2,723, of which but 615 verb cst, and sayB expressly, that by trail- 
wort for periods exceeding six years The substantiation the body and blood of Christ 
number of prisoners in penal establish- are truly, really, and substantially present, 
month, im hiding Bermuda and Gibraltar, under the species of bread and wine, 
at the date of the last returns, was 8,869 TRAN SUMPTION (transumptio, the as- 
Tlie number of male prisoners received Burning one thing for another . Lat ), iu the 
into the penal establishments of the United Si liools, a syllogism by concession or agree 
Kingdom, during the years 1858, 1859, and ment ; used where a question proposed is 
I860 was 7,255, and during these years 2,131 traiihfeired to another, with this condition, 
were sent from Great Britain to Western that the proof of the latter should be ad- 
Australia, Bermuda, and Gibraltar, but mttted for a proof of the former, 
none were sent beyond the seas from TRAPE'ZIAN (from next), in Crystal In- 
I reland in the same period The Austra- grapliy, having the lateral planes composed 
Han Colonies, generally, are uuwilhng to of trapeziums situated In two ranges, be- 
receive convicts; those sent to Bermuda tween two bases. 

and Gibraltar are employed on public works. TRAPIS'ZIUM (trapczion, literally, a 
The eost of sending criminals to Australia small table: Or.), in Anatomy, a bone of 

was found to lie about 80,000b per annum ; the carpus. Ta Geometry, a piano figure 

to Bermuda, 65,0001. ; and to Gibraltar, contained under four unequal right lines, 
35,0001 ; in all 180,000b It would most pro- no two of them parallel, 
bably ho more advantageous to the country, TRAPEZOID' (trapezton, a trapezium: 
and even to tlio criminal himself that ho aud cidos, form : Or.), lu Geometry, a plane 
should lie sent to a distant region. Ro- four-sided figure, having two of the opposite 
formations lu the penitential j are too sides parallel to each other. Its area Is I 
often simulated for the purpose of obtain- equal to half the sum of the two parallel 
Ing n remission of punishment , and the sides, multiplied by the perpendicular dls- 
ticketrof- leave system lets loose on society tanco between them, 
many persons of the vory worst character. TIIAP-ROCKS (trappa, a flight of steps : 
The criminal does not dread the penlten- Swod.), in Geology, rocks which frequently 
tJary nearly so much as transportation ; lie occur in large tubular masses, rising like 
is not scut to a remote aud savage wilder- steps, one above another. They are of 
ness; he may sooner or later obtain an volcanic origin, aud aro composed of 
abbreviation of blB punishment— and, In felspar, augite, and hornblende ; the dlf- 
polnt of fact, if not through his own fault, ferent proportions of these constituents 
ue does obtain it long before the nominal giving rise to many varieties. The whole 
term of his confinement expires. When a family of trap-rocks have, on the one hand, 
convict returns from transportation, he a close alliance with volcanic rocks, and, 
comes back being of ton a new man, may on the other, with porphyry and granite, 
begin life again, and gradually may attain Where basalt Is In contact with gneiss. It 
a respectable position— which Indeed was becomes nearly compact, and approaches to 
open to him in tho land of his exile. But the character of horustonc ; and where 
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greenstone rests on sandstone or clay, 
-hese rocks have a red and burnt appear- 
ance, and a hardness superior to what they 
possess in other places The tmppoan 
rocks, when free from vesicular cavities, 
are valuable for architecture, especially the 
greenstone trap, which is quarried with lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAUMATIC (traumatikos : Or.), belong- 
ing to wounds. Traumatic balsams and 

certain balsams, &c , used in old pharmacy. 

TRAVEL'LEIi, In Nautical affairs, a ring 
or lion]) which slides along a space. 

TRA V'ERSE ( traverser , to cross : Fr), in 
Fortification, a trench with a little parapet 
| for protecting men oil the flank ; also, a 

I wall raised across a woik In Law, a 

, denial of what the opposite party has ad- 

I vaneed in any stago of the pleadings In 

[ Navigation, traverse-sailing is the mode of 

< (imputing the place of a ship by reducing 
several short courses made by sudden shifts 

or turns, to one longer course Traverse- 

board, a small board to bo hung up in the 
steerage of a ship, and bored full of holes 
upon lines, showing the points of compass 
By moving a peg on this, tho steersman 
keeps an account of the number of glasses 

a ship is steered on any part Traverse- 

titbit , a table used for (hiding the difference 
of latitude and departure. 

TRAV'ERTIN illal), a calcareous stono 
deposited by springs of water holding lime 
in solution by an e\cess of carbonic a< id or 
by heat It is found In many parts of Italy , 
when* the compactor forms of it aro used 
as building stone [Sec To fa] 

TRAVESTY, or TRAVKS'TIE {travestir, 
to disguise Ft ), the burlesque Imitation 
of an author's style and composition. Most 
travesties purposely degrade tho subject 
tieated; though they may be intended 
either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a 
grave performance into a humorous one. 

TRFJAD'MILL, a mil! which has been in- 
troduced into prisons, as an instrument of 
I punishment. It has a largo wheel, with 
. steps on its external surface, upon which 
i the ci lmlnals are placed. Their weigh t sets 
| the wheel In motion, and they maintain 
I themselves in an upright posture, by means 
| of a horizontal bar fixed abo\ e them, which 
| they hold. The exercise is very fatiguing, 

I I and the prisoners have a short respite after 
being on the wheel for about ten minutes. 

TRE'ASON ( traluaon : Fr), in Law, is 
divided Into high treason and petty treason. 
High treason is the greatest crime of a civil 
naturo of which a man can be gutlf.y. In 
general, it Is the offence of attempting to 
subvert the government of tho state to 
which the offendet owes allegiance ; or of 
attempting, Imagining, or compassing the 
life of the sovereign, the queen cousort, of 
the heir-apparent of tho crown, and certain 
other serlouB crimes of a like nature. Trea- 
son must be prosecuted within three years 
from its commission. Information for open 
and advised speaking must be given within 
six days In England, those convicted of 
treason are usually hanged and afterwards 
beheaded, the more barbarous and revolt- 
ing part of the sentence, namely, embowel- 
ling and quartering, being dispensed with. 


13ut a conviction of treason is visited by 
forfeiture of lands and goods to the crown, 
and attainder of blood. This, however, may 
afterwards be reversed. In treason, all aie 

principals Petty Treason 1b the crime of 

a wife killing her husband, or a servant his 
master, crimes which are now treated as 
murder. 

TREAS'URER ( treaor , treasure: Fr. ; 
from theaauroa : Or ), in Law, an officer to 
whose care the treasure of the state or of 
any company is limited.— The Lord High 
'Treasurer of England waB formerly the 
third great officer of the crown, but the ap- 
pointment is now filled by five persons, 
styled ‘the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury ,’ one of whom is the Chancellor 
of theExehcquer. The fliBt Lord 1 b usually 
Prime Minister. 

T RE AS' U RE-TROVE {tr Oliver, to find 
Fr ), in Law, money or any other treasure 
found secreted under the earth. It belongs 
to the sovereign or some other who 
claims by the royal grant, or by prescrip- 
tion When the owner is unknown coins 
or other articles found on the surface of 
the ground, or such things If originally loBt 
bv the owner, do not come within the deno- 
mination or law of treasui e-trove. 

TRER'LE, tho highest or most acute of 
the parts in music, and adapted to the 
voice of females or boys. It is dl vided into 
the first or highest ticble, and the second 
or low treble. Half treble, or mezzo soprano, 
is a high couutc . tenor 

TREK, a name given to those plants 
which have permanent woody steins, and 
rise to the height of 20 feet at least. Some 
trees live to a great age ; some British yewa 
are thought to be from 1200 to 3200 years 
old. But some specimens of the Baobab, an 
African tree, are supposed to be 5000 yeais 

old Groves and woods, in the first ages, 

were resorted to as temples , and particu- 
lar trees were supposed to be the residence 
of certain divinities; thus the Dryads and 
Hamadryads were believed to be enshrined 
in oaks The gods are also said to have 
taken particular species of trees uudei 
their protection Jupiter, wo nre told, 
chose the oak, Venus the myrtle, Apollo the 
laurel, Cybele the pine tiee, Hercules the 
poplar, Minerva the olive, and Bacchus the 
ivy and the vine. 

TREE NAIL, a long wooden pin, used in 
fastening the planks of a ship to the Limbers 

TREE-FROG, a small species of fiog in 
North America, which Is found on trees, 
and croaks chiefly in the evening. It differs 
from the common frog in having the ex- 
tremity of each toe widened and rouuded 
in a viscous palette which enables them to 
adhere to the surfaces of bodies. 

TRE'FOIL ( tnfuhum : Lot.), in Botany, the 
common name of many plants with ternate 
leaves : thus the Trifolium repens , or white 
trefoil ; Trifolium minus, or yellow trefoil ; 
Medicago lupulina, or black trefoil ; Lotus 
comiculatu8, or bird's foot trefoil, ft c. They 
are all used aB food for cattle. 

TREL'LIS ( treillage : Fr.), In Gardening, 
a frame of cross-barred work, or lattice- 
work, used for supporting plants. It differs 
from treillaae, which consists of light posts 
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and rails for supporting espaliers, and sonny 
times for wall trees. 

TREM'OLITE, a mineral of a fibrous tex- 
ture originally found In the valley of Tre- 
mola, on St (lot hard. It consists generally 
of silica, magnesia, and carbonate of lime 

TRENCHES, or lives of approach, in For- 
tification, ditches cut in oblique xlg/ag Ui 
lections, to enable besiegers to approach a 
fortified place wilhout being exposed to the 
fire of Its <, union. Heine the terms to 
I open the trenches, or to break ground for tlio 
puipose of tarrying on approai lies to a be- 
sieged place, 7 vnuvt the tievches, or to 
mount guard in the trenches, dec. 

TREPANG', an eastern woid imported 
Into commen e, signifying a worm-like echl- 
noderm dlstantlv related to the star- 
fishes and sea hedgehogs Revet al spei ies 
of Holothuna are colleited in the Indian 
aichlpelago, where there .11 e extensive 
fisheries of the animal, and after being 
j di led aie sent to China, where they are em- 
ployed for culinary pin poses, forming one 
| of the dainties of a Chinese table along with 
I birds’ nests and sharks' fins Animals of the 
I same natuie aie found round our own 
coasts 

TUEPAN'NING {tn paver, to trepan 
Fr ), In Surgery, the opeiatlon of perfora- 
ting the skull and taking out a piece, for 
relieving the brain from pressuie, &c TI 10 
instrument used Is called a trepan [Reo 
Thephink] 

TKEPH'TNE, in Hnrgery, a more modern 
Instrument than the trepan for pei forming 
the operation of trepanning Jt is a circu- 
lar or cylindrical saw, with a handle like 
that of a gimlet, and a little sharp peifora- 
tor, called the centre-pin. 

Tit ES' PASS {trespasser, to transgress 
Fr ), in Law, any violation of another’s 
rights; as, the unlawfully entering on Ills 
premises, hut when violence* accompanies 
the act. It Is called a trespass in et arms 

TRPAD ( tnas , the number three * Or ), In 
Music, the common chord, consisting of the 
third, fifth, and eighth 

TRI'AL, In Law, the examination of 
causes before a proper judge, which, hh re- 
gards matters of fact, are to be tiled by a 
jury; as icgard matters of law, by the 
judge ■ and as regards records, by tlic re- 
cord Itself [Ree Law, JuitY, ir.J Few 

trials, in civil cases, arc granted when tin* , 
court of w'hlch the record is, secs reason to 1 
be dlsDAtistled with tlie verdict; either be- ; 
cause evidence was improperly received or 
rejected, or the judge misdirected the 
jury as to the law which applied to the 
facts , or a party was unfairly surprised ; or 
fresh evidence has been discovered 

TUIAN'DUI A (tris, three times; and 
anir, a male 'Or), one of the Llnnmau clar-s- 
es, comprehending plants the flowers of 
which have three stamens, as the crocus, 
gladiolus, valerian, &c. 

TUI'ANGLK ( tnangulum : from Ire s, 
three; and angulus, an angle: Lat), in 
Geometry, a figure of three sides ami 
three angles. Triangles are either plana 
or spherical. A plane triangle is contain- 
ed under three right lines, and a spheri- 
cal under three arcs belonging to great 


circles of the sphere. Triangles are deno- 
minated from tlieli angles. A right-angled 
triangle is that wbn li has one right angle , 
an obtuse-angled triangle is such as has one 
obtuse angle , and an acute-angled triangle 
is that which has all its triangles acute 
And from their si ies, an equilateral triangle 
has three eiju.il sidi s , an isosceles triangle 
lias two equal aides , and a scalene triangle 
has all its bides unequal Similar triangles 
are those whose angles are equal, and cor- 

tespondlng sides pioportlon.il Triangle, 

In Music, a small triangular steel liibLiu 
men l, open at one of Its angles, and played 
by striking It with a short hai of the same 
metal. 

TRl'AR, or UPPER NEW RED SAND- 
STONE, in Geology, a series of strata burn- 
ing the oldest division of the secondary 
period, and intervening, theiefore, between 
tlic Permian and the Lne-sic groups It 
has been dn hied into the Upper Trias, to 
which the saliferous and gypseous hand- 
stones and slates of Clieshlte belong, the 
Middle Trias, or Musrhelhalk, which his 
no representative In Mrilain , ami the* Tiovcn 
Tims, which Includes tho red and white 
| sandstones of Laucashiic and Cheshire., him! 
the Hunter Simlsteln of Germany This 
threefold illusion suggested the name of 
the gioup (trta, three • Lat ). All the* strata 
appeir to he marine Tho salt mines of 
Cheshire are in the upper triasslc beds 

TUIB'UNE ( tribuniiH , from tribus, liter- 
ally, the chief officer of a tribe * Lat ), In 
Roman Antiquity, the title of various offi- 
cers A Tribune of the people was chosen 
out. of the* plebeians to protect them against 
the encroachments ami oppression of the 
patricians, and the attempts of the senate 
and consuls to lessen or destroy their 
liberty Tribunes were tlrst elected aftpr 
the* sue cession to the Minis Saier, A.U.o 200 
They were not, strictly speaking, magis- 
trates, 01 invented with magisterial powers, 
but they exert lsed a great intluence upon 
public affairs. They bad the right to put 
a negative on the decrees of the senate, 
and ariestthc proceedings of magistrates 
by tbe veto ; and in process or timo their 
Influence was Increased to sm h a degree 
that they endangered the safety of tho 

state Military tribunes, nllli era elected 

In place of the consuls, In tonsequence of 
the demand made by tbe common people to 
be admitted to a share In supreme power 
They were* not, however, invested with the 
full power and honours of the consulate, 
and besides, wore generally selected from 
tbe patricians There w*ere sometimes six, 
and ‘•ometlmes three. They were flr«t 
chosen ado 310, and continued to he 
elected. Instead of consuls, at intervals for 
seventy years ; after which time there 
were only consuls, hut plebeians w*ere ad- 
missible to the office Legionary Tri- 

bunes, or ti IbuTies of the BoldierB, were the 
chlof officeis of a legion. There were nix ; 
and each In turn commanded under the 
consul ; In battle, each led a cohort, or 
about 1000 men Tribum Ararll, tri- 
bunes of the treasury Tribum Fabnca- 

rum, those who had the direction of the 
making of arms Tnbnni Voluptatum, 
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intendants of the public shows, ami other 
diversions Tribune, In ancient Archi- 

tecture, the pulpit or elevated plat e wlicm » 
speeches and add i esses were delivered In 
the French legislative houses the speakers 
address the assembly from a tilbune 
TIUCAP'SULAIL (tries, three ;and cnpsula, 
a small chest* Lat\ in Botany, an epithet 
for s ich plants as have three capsules to 
ea« h flower 

TRICLIN'IUM ( Lnt ; from tnkhnion • 
fries, three; and klnif, a couch. Or), a 
name given by the Gieeks *o the room 
where they supped, because three couches 
were placed about the table. This name 
w is adopted by the Romans as synom inous 
with (tenaculum Truhntum is sometimes 
I used for the couch, on which the guests 
reclined 

Til TOO LOR (tree, three; and color, a 
coloiu Lat ), the national French banner 
of three colours (I Iue, white, and red), I 
i-elcrted as tin* emblem of the first rovoln- | 
turn The Tncolor has been adopted bv 
Belgium, and is otten used as emblematical 
of liheit\ 

TIUCPHTTDATB (tnrnspis, having three 
points i.at ), In Natural History, an epithet 
feu any tliinor ending in three points 
THI'DENT (tnd< ns, literally having three 
teeth Lot), an attnbute of Neptune, be- 
mg n kind of thice-prongcd sceptre whie h 
tin fable of antiquity put into the hands 
of that deity — Tiulcnt, among Mathema- 
ticians, a kind of pirabola, by which Pen 
Oat te's consti acted equations of six dimen- 
sions 

TlUDOBKOAHK'DItAL (Pees, three; do- 
tit ha, twelve, and hcdeia, a base, dr), in 
Oiy stallograpliv, presemfing three langes 
of f.cc es, one above aiiothri, eic It contain- 
i mg t w r c‘l ve 

T RI'FII) ( tnfldua , three cleft* Lat), In 
Botany, divided into three parts by sinuses 
w ith straight margins 
Till FO'LIATE (Ires, three, and folium, a 
j leaf Lat ), in Botany, having three leaves. 

1 i TIUFO'LTITM (same derm ), In Botany, a 
genus of leguminous plants, including the 
clovers and some of the trefoils 
TllI'GAMOUH (treifi, throe, and gamn s*, 
mairlage (ir), a. name given by some 
B danists to plants c ontainmg three kinds 
1 of flowers In tla* same flower-bead . males, 

; females, and hermaphrodites. 

1 TllIG'LYPH ( tngluphos from tins, 

three, and gluph ?, a carving Or), in 
Architecture, a member of the Dorlcfrieze, 
lepenled at equal intervals it, cc*ijt»ists of 
t wo whole, and two half channels, separated 
by flat spaces, termed femora 
TltlGONOM'ETRY (tngbnon, a triangle; 
and metreo, I measure . Or.'), the art of 
measuring the sides and angles of triangles 
A triangle contains three sides, and three 
angles ; when we know any three of these 
including, in plane trigonometry', nt least 
one side, the otliers can be found Angles 
are given, if their tunes, & e , are given. 
When this science is applied to the solution 
of plane triangles, It Is called plane trigo- 
nometry , when to spherical triangles, 
spherical trigonometry. Trigonometry is a 
most important branch of knowledge. 


Plane trigonometry enables us to measure, 
with great ease, inaccessible helghtR and 
distances, «Src Spherical trigonometry is 
indispensable to the astronomers The 
Grec k asti ononiers of Alexandria were the 
imentors of trigonometry. 

TIUJU'GOUS [tree, three; and jngum, a 
I pair * Lat.), in Botany, having three pairs 
[ A tnjugous leaf is a pinnate leaf with three 
paii of leaflets 

TR1I/LION, In Arithmetic, n thousand 
times a thousand millions ; that is unity in 
the lowest place of the fifth period to the 
left of the decimal point It is very often, 
though erroneously, considered as a million 
times a million of miliums 

TIIT1/OBTTES ( treis , three ; and lobos, a 
lobe. Or), an order of Crustaceans orih 
found In the fossil state, In palasozoic strata, 
having a body composed of a senes of rings 
and longitudinally divided by two furrows 
into tlireo lobes They had a head, a 
thorax, and an abdomen more or Iosb 
distinct, and tliev bad a pair of large com- 
pound eyes They weie nearly allied to 
some of the existing Phullopoda, . Their 
food was the smaller aquatic aVmnls, and 
they lued In vast numbers In the vie i titty 
of coasts in shallow water 

TRI1/OGY (tieis, three, logos, n dis- 
course Or ), a set of throe dramas relating 
to the same series of events The tliioe 
parts of Shakespeare's Henry Vi foim a 
trilogx The Orestes, Fphigenla in Tauris, 
and Andromache* of Euripides, afford an- 
otliei example 

TRIM'MEB, In Aichltecture, a pleee of 
timber framed nt right, angle*, to the joists 
which are opposite to chimnexs, to the 
well holes of stair*, fro 11, receives the 
ends of the joists. Intercepted b\ I lie open- 
ing Trimming joint, a joist into which a 

trimmer is framed 

TRIM' Y A1UES (hcis, three; and muon, 
a muscle. Or), those bivalves which pre- 
sent three muscular impressions on each 
valve 

TRINE (ti mi, a set of three: Lat), In 
Astrology, the aspect of planets placed hi 
three angle's of a triangle , in which posi- 
tion they were supposed to he eminently 
benign 

TlllN'GA, In Ornithology, a genus of , 
grnltiitorial birds They have a hind toe ; ! 
though ft Is too short to reach the ground ; 
and, in this, are unlike the plmers. In \ 
which the hind toe is generally wanting ; 
There are several British species, including 
the knot, dunlin, stints, and sandpipers. 

TRIN'GLE [Ft.), in Architecture, an or- | 
nament, fixed exactly over every triglyph, 
under the i lath ,*id of tho architrave The ' 
gutt.ro or pendant drops hang down from It. 
Alsr, other small square members. 

TRTN'ITY HOUSE, a society incorpo* 
rated by Henry VIII. in 1516, for the pro- 
motion of commerce and navigation, by 
licensing and regulating ptlotB, ordering 
and erecting beacons, light-houses, fro 
This corporation Is governed by a master, 
four wardens, eight assistants, and thirty- 
one elder brothers; besides numerous in- 
ferior members of the fraternity, named 
younger brethren. Many valuable prlvl* 
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lege h me attached to it., and its revenue 
amounts to about 140,0001 per annum. The 
ball of the Trinity House is an elegant 
building, not far from the Tower of London. 

TRINO'MIAL (tres, three ; and rumen, a 
name. Lot.), in Mathematics, an epithet 
for any quantity or root consisting of three 
terms, united by the sign of addition or 
subtraction : thus a + be — d. 

TRIO (Ital), In Music, a composition con- 
sisting of three parts: one of which must 
make a third with the base, and the other a 
fifth or octave 

TRIOCTAHK'DRAL (treis, three; oldo, 
eight ; and hedra, a base : (7r.),in Crystallo- 
graphy, presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
eight faces 

TRKE'OIA (treis, three; and oiha, a 
family Gr.1, In Botanj, the name of the 
third order in Linnaeus’s class Polygamia ; 
comprehending such plantB as have herma- 
phrodite (male and female) flowers of tlio 
same species, in three distinct individuals. 

TRIOLET, a stanza of eight lines, in 
which, after the third, the first line, and 
after the sixth, the first two lines, arc re- 
peated; so that the first line is heard three 
times 

TRIO'NES (Lat , literally, the ploughing 
oxen). In Astronoinj , a name for the cluster 
of se\en stars in Ursa Minor, called also 
Charles’s Wain 

TRIPARTITE (tnpartitus : Lat), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf which Is dmdod 
info iliree parts down to the base, but not 
wholh separate. 

TRIPE DE ROCHE (Fr ), species of lichen 
belonging to the genus Gyrophora, found in 
arctic regions, upon whhh famished voya- 
gers are sometimes compelled to feed, and 
xiiev are frequently the food of Canadian 
hunters 

T HI PET' A LOUS (treis, three ; and pcla- 
Ian, a leaf: Gr), in Botanj, having three 
petals or flower leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG (treis, three; and plith- 
ongos, a sound : Gr ) in dram mar, a coal i tlon 
of three vowcIb in one compound sound, or 
in one syllable; hb in adieu, bean 

TRIPIN'NATE, in Botany, an epithet for 
a species of compound leaf ; when a petiole 
lias bipinnate leaves ranged on each side 
of it. 

TRIP'LET, In Poe trj\ three verses rhym- 
ing together In Music, notes grouped 

by threes ; when the flguro 3 is placed 
over them they are to he played in the time 
of two. 

TRIP'LE TIME, In Music, a time in 
which each bar can he divided Into three 
parts [See Time] 

TRIPLICATE RATIO (tnplico, I multiply 
by throe* Lot.), in Arithmetic, <fcr,thc 
ratio of the cubes, of the terms of a simple 
ratio; thus, a*: b a is the triplicate ratio 
of a : b. 

TRIP'OD (treis, three ; and pons, a foot : 
dr.), in general, anything having three 
feet. — In Grecian Antiquity, the sacred 
seat, supported by three feet, 011 which the 
priestesses among the ancients used to de- 
lver the oracles. 

TRIP'OLI, in Mineralogy, a Bilicious ml- 
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neral, originally brought from Tripoli ; used 
in polishing stones and metals. It has a 
dull argillaceous appearance, but Is not 
compact. It has a fine hard grain, but 
does not Boften by water, or mix with It. 
The various kinds of Tripoli havo been 
found to consist of the silicious coats of 
mlnnte organisms, chieflv vegetable. 

TRIPTOTE (tnptfitos: Gr), in Grammar, 
having thiee cases only. 

TRJPYR'AMID, In Mineralogy, a genus 
of spars, the body of which is composed of 
single pyramids, each having three sides, 
and affixed by tl.eir base to some solid body. 

TRIQnET'ROUS ( tnquetms . having 
three corners. Lot), In Botanv, an epi- 
thet for a fruit or leaf that has thiee plane 
sides m f n ( s 

TRTRH'M IK, nr TIIT'REME (trevns : Lai ), 
In Greek and Roman Antiquity, a gallej 
with three tiers or hanks of oars. The 
rowers are supposed to have been placed 
on seats one over another, the two lower 
being separated Jo a deik 

TKI'SECTION OK AN ANGLE, In Geo- 
metry, a problem of great celebrity among 
ancient mathematicians An acute or 
obtuse angle cannot he trisected by 
plane geometrj , but it maj lie done by 
means of the con it sections, and someotlier 
curves 

TRISMUS (/? izo, I grind the teeth* Gi ), 
In Medic Inc, the lock-jair One species t* 
caused lij w'oumls, or exposure to cold, 
the* other attacks Infants duiing the first 
two weeks after birth 

TRTTER'NATE (/res, thiee; and term, 
three each • Lat ), In Botanj, having three 
biternate leaves ; or the divisions of a triple 
petiole. BUbelh ided into threoR 

TRITn'EIST (treis, three, and Theos. a 
God • Gr.), in Theology, one who behoves 
that there are three distinct Gods in the 
Godhead , that is, three distinct substances 
and essences 

TRIT'K’IIM (Lat ; from tntus, ground, 
on account of the inode of prep iring it foi 
food), a genus of plants, nat ord. Qramu 
iiaertp, to which wheat belongs 

TllI'TON, In the Greek Mj tliologv, n 
kind of demi-god, half man and half fish 
- — Triton, In Malacology, a genus of ma- 
rine molluscs inhabiting univalve shells. 

TRI'TONK ( tntonos , consisting of thiee 
tones : Gr ), in Music, an interval now 11*11 
allv called a sharp fourth ; It consists of four 
degrees, and contains three tones between 
the extremes It is divisible also Into six 
semitones: three of them being diatonic 
and three chromatic 

TRITOX'IDE, in Chomistrj*, an oxide 
containing one atom of base and three of 
oxygen 

TRITURATION (trituratw: Lat.), in 
Pharmacy, the act of reducing a solid bodj 
Into a fine powder; called also IcvigaUm' 
and pulverization. 

TRI'UMPH i tnumphus- Lat.; from thn- 
ambos, originally a hymn to Bacchus : Gr ), 
In Roman Antiquity, a public and solemn 
honour conferred by the Romans on a vic- 
torious general; by allowing him a niagnl 
fleent procession through the city. The 
triumph was of two kinds, the greater and 
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Die 1(*B8 , Lite Litter of which was called an 
r nation . This splendid spectacle was ar- 
ranged as fallows: the whole senate went 
out to meet the victor, who, being seated 
lu a gilded chariot, sometimes drawn by 
white horses, and clad In his gold embroi- 
dered triumphal robes, was preceded by 
the kings, princes, and generals whom he 
had vanquished, loaded with chains, as well 
as by singers and musicians , and was fol- 
lowed by carefully selected victims, and by 
the spoils and emblems of the conquered 
cities and provinces Lastly came the vic- 
torious army , horse and foot, crowned with 
laurel, and adorned with the marks of dis- 
tinction they had received, shouting Io 
I triumphe, aud singing songs of victory, or 
of sportive raillery. Upon the eapitol, the 
general rendered public thanks to the gods 
for the victory; caused the victims to be 
slaughtered, and dedicated thecrown which 
lie wore, and apart of the spoils, to Jupiter. 
All the temples were open, and all the 
nltais loaded with olferings ami intense; 
ganu s and combats were celebrated in the 
public places; the general gave a costly 
fe id, and the shouts of tho multitude rent 
tin air with tlielr rejoicings 

Till UM'J’UA L ARCH, a grand gale, or 
an hw.iy , erec led at the entrance of a town, 
or in some other public situation, in rom- 
memoiatlon of some important event, or 
in honour of some victorious general It 
sometimes consisted of one, at others of 
I wo or three, openings , the last kind being 
the most beautiful. Among the remains of 
antiquity, Italy can boast of the relics of 
several triumphal arches ; and many beauti- 
ful structures of the kind have been erected 
in modern times. 

TRIUMPH ALIR CORONA [See ciiown ] 

TRIUM'VIKATK, an absolute govern- 
ment administered by three persons, named 
Triumvir* {triumviri, three men . Lai.), with 
equal authority ; as that of Augustus, Marc 
Antony, and Lepldus; which gave the last 
Mow to the Roman republic. For Augustus 
having vauqmshed Lepldus and Antony, 
the triumvirate was soon converted Into u 
monarchy 

TRIV1UM (a place where three roads 
meet . LaL), a name given In tho middle 
ages to the three liberal artB, grammar, 
i hetoric, and logic, which were Btudied to- 
gether. Tho other four, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, being called 
(juadrwium 

TROCAR' ( Fr ), in Surgery, an Instru- 
ment for making Incisions , particularly in 
tbe operation of tapping for the dropsy. 

TROCHANTER (trOchazo, T gallop . Or.), 
In Anatomy, a name given to two apophyses, 
situated in the upper part of tho thigh-bone; 
they receive the tendons of most of the 
muscles of the thigh The major process is 
on the outside, and the minor on the inside 
of the thigh They receive their naraefrom 
being chiefly concerned in the act of run- 
ning. 

TRO'CHK ( trochos , anything round : Or.), 
a small lozenge or cake, generally consisting 
of sugar and mucilage, with small quantities 
of more active substances, and Intended to 
be gradually dissolved in the mouth. 
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TRO'CHEE ( trochaios ; from trochos, a 
running : Or ), in Greek and Latin poetry, s 
foot consisting of two syllables, the first 
long, and the second short 

TRO'CHILUS ( trochilos : Or.), in Archi- 
tecture, a name used by the ancients for a 
hollow ring round a column, which the 
moderns call scotia Trochilus , In Ornith- 
ology, a genus of Humming birds , which see. 

TRO'CHITE ( trochos , anything round • 
Or), in Natural History", a kind of figured 
fossil stone resembling parts of plants, 
called St. Cuthhert’s beads. Trocbites are 
usually of a brownish colour, and break like 
Bpar, 

TltOOH'LEA (a pulley block* Lat.), in 
Anatomy, a cartilage through which the 
tendon of the trochleary muscle passes — 
The trochleary muscle is the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye ; the trochlcaiy nerve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 

TROGLOD'YTER {tibglodutes; from troglf, 
a hole; and duo, I go into: Or), certain 
tribes in Ethiopia wlio are represented by 
ancient writers as living in subterranean 
caverns; and respecting whom we have 
many fabulous stories. 

TltOM'HONE ( Ital ), a musical instru- 
ment, of winch there arc three kinds . the 
bass, tbe tenor, and the alto It is ex- 
tremely powerful , and therefore best suited 
to grand clioru-cs and other full compo- 
sitions 

TROOP {troupe • Fr ), in Cavalry, a certain 
nuinhei of soldiers mounted, who form a 
component part of a squadron It Is the 
same, with respect to formation, as company 

lu the infantry. The word hoops (In the 

plural) signifies BoldierB lngeneral, whether 
more or less numerous, including infantry, 
cn vah y, and artillery 

TROPE (tiopos; from trepo, I alter: Or), 
In Rhetoric, an expression used in a dif- 
ferent sense from that which It properly 
signifies. It is intended to present an idea 
in a lively and fore lhlc manner 

TRO'PHY ( tiopawn . G?.), anytlilngtaken 
nnd preserved as a memorial of victory ; as 
arms, standards, <fcc., taken from an enemy 
It was customary with the ancients to erect 
their trophies on a spot where they had 
gained a victory. At first they consisted 
of the arms they had taken , but afterwards 
trophies were formed of bronze, marble, 
or even gold. In Architecture, an orna- 

ment representing the stem of a tree, 
charged or encompassed with military 
weapons. 

TRO'PICS ( tropikos , belonging to a turn- 
ing round. Or.— the line at which the sun 
turns back), in Geography, a zone of the 
earth, 23j dcgieeB, or about lfloo miles on 
each side of the equator, over some part of 
which the eun passes directly vertical two 
days in the year. It is the hottest, wettest, 
and most fertile part of the earth; but is 
lesB favourable to human life than tbe tem- 
perate zones. Its heats are, however, tem- 
pered by winds which constantly follow the 
sun from east to west, and which, from 
their convenience to ships, are called Trade 
Winds. In tho plains the heat varies from 
120 to 80 degrees, and is seldom below 65 
In Astronomy, parallels of declination 
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drawn through tin* solstitial points There 
are two tropies , the tropic of Cancer, on 
the north of the equator, and the tropic of 
Capricorn on ffhe south ; each Is 2.'Jj° from 
the equator 

THOU RADOTTRR, poets who flourished 
In Provence, from the 11th to the latter 
end of the isth century They wrote poems 
on love and gallantry ; on the UlUHtrmns 
characters and remarkable events of the 
times, &r , which they set to music and 
sung they were accordingly general f.i- 
vouiltes m different courts, diffused a 
taste for their language and poetry over 
Europe, and essentially < ontri tinted towards 
the restoration of letLtTs, and a love foi 
the arts Each baron, a sovereign in his 
own ternt in 5, invited the neighbouring 
kuigbts to bis castle to take parts In tour- 
naments and to contend in song , at a time 
when the knights of Germany and Northern 
Frame were challenging each other to 
deadly combat Thus the verse of the 
1’roveuQals was lyrical in the highest de- 
gree ; but it was necessanlv superficial, and 
would lose its chief value if unaccompanied 
1>\ miiMi In the 11th and 12th centuries 
it had attained its highest celebrity , It had 
spread into Spain and Combat dy, and even 
German emperors (Fiedene llarbnrossa ), 
and English kings (Kiehnrd Occur de Lion), 
i (imposed songs in the Provencal dialect. 
Hut the poetry of the Trouhadours, as m 
the course of t ime It, became more common, 
became degraded to mere ballad-singing; 
and the few specimens of it that have been 
preserved, consist of short war-songs and 
h rlcs of pastoral life and love. fHee Puo- 

VEK^AL] 

TR OUT, the snlmo fario of ichthyologi sts, 
In the family Salmomdce, a delicate fish, 
abounding In many of the rivers of England 
It frequents the clearest streams, and lias 
always been the favourite sport of the 
angler. Trout are prettily coloured, the 
back being mottled, and Hit* shies daik 
brown, with yellow spots, width have a 
scarlet dot In the centre They seldom 
exceed four pounds in weight , Hiid are 
generally between one and two pounds 

TRf/VER (troucer, to And I'V ), m Law, 
a special action upon the case, which may 
he maintained by any person who has 
either an absolute or special property in 
goods, for recovering the value of such 
goods, against another who, h iving, or 
being supposed to hav^) obtained possession 
of them by lawful means, has converted 
them to his own use. 

TROY'-WEIGHT, the weight by which 
gold and Bil ver, jewels, &c , are weighed. It 
is also used In weighing medicines, in ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, and In 
comparing different weights wuth each 
other. The pound contains 12 ounces, or 
5,7(k) grains 

TRUCE OF GOD, ft suspension of hostili- 
ties, often proclaimed during the middle 
ages, on the authority of the church. It 
afforded an interval of peace amid thoso 
private hostilities. In which every petty 
baron believed it ills right to engage. 

TRUCK, the small wooden cap, at the 
extremity of a flagstaff, or masthead. 


TRUCK SYSTEM (Doc. to give in ex- 
change- A Sets ), a name given to a mode, 
at one time very prevalent In manufactur- 
ing distiicts, of the employer paying ills 
workmen In provisions, clothes, and other 
goods. Instead of mono In favour of tins 
practice it was argued, that the manufac- 
turer, having the (omiiiand of capital, was 
enabled to establish shops, or general de- 
pots, lrom which the working man could 
supply hls family with necessaries at the 
cheapest rate. Hut the mechanic had often 
to pay exorbitant prices for the articles ho 
was compelled to purchase, and was subject 
to every species of unfair dealing and ty- 
lanny by such a system , and, after much 
discussion, an act was passed for Its sup- 
pression 

TRUFFLES ( trvffe • Fr ), fungi growing 
mid< l ground, nml much prized as condi- 
ments in cookery They nre difficult lo 
find, hut as the commoner species, belong- 
ing to the genus 'J'uber, have a peculiar 
smell, dogs are trained to discover them 
They ate usually found in calcareous soil, 
and are more abundant in France than 
in England, and still more plentiful in , 
I taly 

TRUMTKT, the loudest of all portable | 
wind instruments, consisting of a tube, , 

generally of brass Hearing trumpet, oi j 

eai trumpet, an Instrument, which is used 
to enable deaf persons to hear sounds, that 
would otheiwise be Inaudible to them, it 
collet ts and conveys lo I heir ears wave's of 
sound, which would pass off in other du ac- 
tions. It is constructed on the same ptin- 
ciple ah the speaking trumpet ,and, indeed, 
is I hat trumpet reversed, though, for con- 
venience*, it is often made curved or spiral | 

Speaking trumpet, a tube, from six to 

fifteen feet in 1< ngth, made of tin, perfectly 
straight, and having a very large apertuie ; 
the mouth-piece being wide enough to ad- 
mit both lips. Hy means of this instrument 
the voice is can ltd, with distinctness, to 
the distance of a mile or more. It is used 
chiefly at sea The aerial undulations, 
which would disperse themselves in all 
directions, are confined by the sides of the 
instrument; and reflected in a direction 

parallel to its axis The feast of trumpets, 

a festival among the Jews, observed on the 
first day of the seventh month of the Barred 
year, which was the first of the civil year, 
and answered to our September The be- 
ginning of the year was proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet 

TRUMTETEH, or Agami, the Psojihm 
crepitans of ornithologists, a bird of the 
heron family, which Inhabits tropical South 
America. Its name is derived from its cry. 
It is easily tamed, and becomes as attached 
to its owner as % dog. 

TRIJN'OATE (truncaius, mutilated : Lai.), 
In Botany, appearing as If cut off at the tip: 
as, a truncate leaf 

TltUN'NIONS, two knobs which project 
from the opposite sides of a piece of ord- 
nance, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer; 
and serve to support it on the cheekB of 

the carriage. The trunnion-ring, is that 

ring on a cannon which is next in front 
of the trunnions. 
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TBIT SB ( trousae , a bundle: Fi ),in Arolil- tains 9480 tons of wrought Iron, 1988 tons 
tectuie, a framed collection of pieces of of cast iron, and 1 , 500,000 cubic feet of 
timber. [See Rook.]- —In Navigation, a masonry. The total expense of its cou- 
minhlne to pull a lower yaid close to its structlon was 601, bool It was commenced 
111 . 1 st, and retain it firmly in tint position Ann it), i847, was finished March 6, 1850, 

In Carpentry and Engineering, a tna. 11 - nml wab opened for tiafflc March 18, 1850. 

gular frame used as a support, or a poljgonal A similar bridge, containing one length of 
frame made rigid at the joints .uid employed tube, and of a somewhat smaller span, had 

for the same put pose A bundle of hay been previously elected, under Stepheu- 

01 straw, equal to 56 lbs ,siv trusses make a sou’s direction, over the river Conway, on 

load In Surgery, a bandage or appaiatus the same line of railway, and was opened 

used in cases of ruptme, to keep up tiie for traffic in 1848. These bridges have, 
reduced parts, and hinder further protru- however, been far surpassed by tho Victoria 
tdon ; and for other purposes. tubular bridge over tbe river Bt. Laurence, 

TRUSTEE', in Law, one to whom is con- in Eastern Canada. It consists of one tube 
ilded the care of an estate, money, or busi- 6592 feet, or nearly two miles in length, 
ness, for the lament of another the whole bridgo being 9145 feet long. It 

TKYSOLYMPON'ICA ( Or . ; from frets, Is 60 feet over the water ; has 24 openings, 
thiec; Olurnpi a, tbe Olympic games; and of which the centre one is 332 feet wide, 
1 uAC, a victory), in Antiquity, one among and each of the otliors 242 The tube is 19 
the Creeks who returned three tunes vieto- feet high at the centre, 16 feet wide : and 
rloii" from the Olympic games ; and on contains 9044 tons of wrought iron; with 
whom special honours were conferred by 1,540 , 000 rivets. Its surface for painting 
the slate is cqnal to 32 acres. It Is supported on 24 

TTT'BA ( Lai .), a wind instrument, used piers; the two central oneB being 18 feet 
by the ancient Romans, resembling our wide; and tbe remaining 22, 15 feel, and 
ti mnpet, thoi’gh of a somewhat different altogether with tlio abutments, containing 
fonri 2,713,095 cubic feet of masonry. Their 

TUBE (tubas . Lat.), a hollow cylinder, strength was required to be enormous, 
either of wood or metal, used for tho con- Bince the ice accumulated during a Cana- 
veyanee of fluids, &c Also, a vessel of dlan winter, on 2000 inileH in length, of 
animal bodies or plants, which conveys a lakes and mighty rivers, must pass through 

fluid or other substance. In Botany, the them, and a large portion of It dash against 

iiairow hollow pait of a monopetalous them This Ice exerts an almost iucaicu 
corolla, by which it Is fixed to tho recep- l.ible pressure ; and Is often piled up to the 
tac le height of 40 or 50 feet where there is no 

TU'BERGLES (tubeiculinu, a small swell- obstruction— one vast mass sliding up on 
ing . Lat.), in Medicine, in tie tuniours which another. Wooden tubular bridges have 

suppurate and discharge pus. In Natural long been in use. One was built at Wet- 

Ilistory, littlo knobs or rough points, tlngen 111 1778, which may bo considered as 
IB nee the* epithet tuberculate a hollow timber beam its span was 390 

TU'BKROHE, the* Poly anther tuberom of feet After whole armies, with the artil- 
hotanlsts, a liliaceous plant with white lery, &c,, had passed over it in safety, as 
M’ongly scented flowers, well known in our also a constant traffic for more than 20 
gicenhouses It Is a native of the East years, it, as well as a similar bridge at 
indies, and yields a ‘-cent to the perfumer Kcliaffhauseu, was burned by the French 
'JU'BEROUB, in Botany, ronbi»ting of in 1709 
roundish fiesiiy bodies, or tubeis, as the TU'BIJLOUS, or TU'BIJLATED (tuba, a 
roots of artichokes and potatoes. trumpet: Lat), in Botany, liawng a bell- 

TIJ'BULAK BRIDGE, a bridge formed shaped border ; with five reflex segments, 
of a great tube or hollow beam, through rising from a tube* as, a tubulous floret, 
tbe centre' of which a roadway or railway TU'ESDAY, the third day of the week; 
Passes Tin* fli si iron bridge of Mils kind answering to the dies Marti 0 of the Ro- 
wan that designed by Stephenson, for carry- mans; but dedicated by the Savons to 
ing the Chester and Hol>liead railway over Tui^cc 

the Menai Straits It consists of two rec- TU'FA, or TUFF, in Geology, a ruck com- 
taugular tubes of wrought iron plates, posed of small particles of stone, which 
riveted together ; one tube being for the issued in the shape of dustfiom a volcano; 
accommodation of the up Hue of ruils, and 01 us mud, that is, dust mingled with strain 
the other for that of the down line. A In volcanic countries there are strata of 
pier erected upon a rock in the middle of tuffs, somo of which hud been originally 
the Straits divides each tube Into two spans thrown into the sea, and contain marine 
of 462 feet each, ami there is also at each organic remains ; others have been peue- 
end a smaller tube of 230 feet span to serve trated by water, holding calcareous matter 
as approaches to tho bridge These several in solution, by which tho tufaceous parti- 
tubes are joined together, so as to foim clcs have been hound together into a hard 
one tube for each Hue of rails, 1524 feet mass susceptible of a good polish. Tuffa 
long . and 100 feet above high water The frequently alternate with beds of basalt and 
thickness of the central pier is 45 feet, that trachyte. 

of each side pier 32 feet ; the tube projects TUFO, in Architecture, a porous, light, 
17 feet 6 inches over the masonry at each calcareous stone, used in tiie construction 
end, and rests on rollers, to permit motion, of vaults. The ‘travertin’ employed in 
when the tube expands or contracts from building Bt. Peter'B, at Rome, is of this 11 a 
change of temperature. This bridge con- ture. fSee Teavkbtin.] 
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TUILEItlKtt ( tvillenc , ft place where tiles 
ai e made Pr ), t he residence of the Krone li 
monarch**, on tlie right bank of the Seine, 
In Pari'.. It was begun by Catheime do 
Medici, wife of Ilemy II, in l, r »li4, and 
finished by Henry IV., but the latest addi- 
tions were made to it by Napoleon, m 1808 
It has been ( miner ted by Napoleon HI 
with the Loin ie, forming a splendid pile of 
buildings The extei ior of the Tuilerics is 
deilcient in harmony, li.iviug been built at 
different times, and on veiy diileient idans, 
hut the interior is niugu ill cent. It derives 
Its name from having been erected on a 
place wheie tiles were anciently maiiufai- 
tuied 

TU'LIP (tuhpc. Fr.), the name of lilia- 
ceous plants belonging to the genus Tuliya 
of hot, mists They are much c u I Liv’d ted lor 
the regular form and gay colours of their 
I flowers Tin* tulip has always been a fa- 
1 vourit e flower w’lth the Belgians and Dutch , 
I and, about a century aftei its liitioduction, 
the mania prevailed to such ail extent m 
those countries, that mote than two thou- 
sand dolluis were often given for a single 
root 

TU 'LIP-TREE, a Ninth American tree 
belonging to the Magnolia oidei it is the 
Lit tode till r oil tulipijrrum of botanists The 
deciduous leaves have a singular shape 
The flowers mo laige and showy, are varie- 
gated with difteient colours, among which 
yellow predominates; and sometimes re- 
semble those of the tulip In parts of tlx* 
j United States it constitutes alone very 
I considerable tracts of Hie forest, and lias 
j been found 140 feet high, with a stem 20 
feet in circumference Tlio heart of the 
wood is of a light yellow colour, and the 
sap white, the grain is line and compact, 
it is easily wi ought, polishes well, and is 
sufliciently Btrong foi put poses lequiting 
great solidity. The tree succeeds very well 
hi England. 

TIT'MOIJR {tumor, a swelling Lai ), in 
Medicine, the morbid enlargement of a jmr- 
ticulai part, without being caused by in- 
flammation 

TU'M ULUS ( hat ), a barrow or mound of 
eartli in am lent times raised to the memoiy 
of the dead. [See lUnuow ] 

TUN (tunne‘ Sax), a measure of capacity 
for liquids. The English tun contains two 
pipes, or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons 

TUNG'STKN (tuny sten, heavy stone 1 
Swed), sometimes called Wolfe imium, a 
white, hard, aud brittle metal, very dim- 
cult of fusion ; heated to redness, in tlie 
open air it burns into the peroxide or 
tungstic acid Its spec gray, is 17 4. It is 
obtained chiefly from wolfram, or tungstate 
of iron and manganese steel is supposed 
to bo greatly improved by tlie addition of 
from two to li\e pci cent of tungsten 
Tungstate of soda is employed to render 
articles of dress uninflammable 

TU'NIO ( tunica • Lai ), a garment worn 
within doors by the Homans of both sexes, 
under tlie toga; the slaves and common 
people only appearing in it abroad, in which 
case it was girded with a belt The sena- 
1 tors wore a tunic with a broad stripe (claims) 
ot purple . the knights had narrow strlpeB 


on theirs and hence the terms Lattclavii 
and August i clavit applied to persons of these 
orders. The Lotus claims extended from 
tlie ne< k pei pendn ularly down the centre 
of tlie tmiK , and, being woven in the cloth. 
It is not tepreseuted oil statue^ Tlie cluvns 
august, as consisted of two narrow stripes, 
also m front of tlie tunic, and reaching 
tiom each shoulder to the bottom ; the 
right of wearing it was permitted also to the 

cliildion of knights Tunu, hi Anatomy, 

a coat of momhiunc. 

TU'NI DATED (tunicata s Lat). In Zo- 
ology, the term is applied to an order of 
molluscs, amongst which are the sea- 
squirt s, in consequence of their being pro- 
tec ted l»> an elustu tunu m place of ashell 

These aietlie ascidians of zoologists. In 

Botany, an epithet for a hull) composed of 
numerous concentric coats , as an onion 

TUN'NhL, a subterraneous passage 
Some tunnels aic cut through hills, to 
continue tlie lines of canal-, from half a 
mile to two or three miles long , others are 
formed on the lines of railroad, where steep 

bills render them necessary The tunnel 

under tlie Thames, below London Bridge, 
was commenced in 1826, and finished foi 
passengers in 1843. It consists of two dou 
blc archways, each 1800 feet in length ; 
and (ommuuicatlm.'l>y openings, cut in tlie 
massive centie wall It cost about 1200 1 
per y ard Tliei e have been some enoi mous 
tunnels constructed tor canal and railway 
purposes That on the Thames and Med 
way Canal, finished in 1800 and now used 
for the Noith Kent railway , is 3lou yards in 
length , and the Box tunnel, on the Great 
Western Railway, finished in 1838, 3123 
yards. But the most enormous undeiLak- 
mg of tlie kind is that now forming 
through MontCeuis, intended to connect 
France and Italy It will be 7 miles long, 
with a width at the base of tlie arch of 251 
feet, and a height vary ing from 24i to 25j 
feet. Tiie tunnel lias been commenced at 
each end, and several years must elapse 
before it is finished, the whole having to 
l»e carried through hard rock. Tunnels 
have been made in very ancient times Tlie 
Grotto of Pausilippo, through which the 
road passes from Bane to Naples, is of con- 
siderable length, and is probably artificial 
Seiiilrauns is said to have made n tunnel 
under the Euphiates at Bubylon more than 
3000 y ears ago. 

TU It'll AN ( turband • Pers.), a lioad-diess 
worn by most Oriental nations. It is of veiy 
various forms, but generally consists of a 
piece of fine cloth or linen wound round a 
rap, which is red or green, roundish on the 
toji, and quilted with cotton. The Turkish 
sultan wears a turban having three heron’s 
feathers, with many diamonds and other 
precious stones The tui Imn of the grand 
vi7.ier has two heron’s feathers; that of 
other officers, but one. 

TUR'BARY, in Law, tiie rightof digging 
turf on another man’s land. Common of 
turbary,)* the liberty which a tenant enjoys 
of digging turf on the lord’s waste. 

TUll'BINATED (turlnnatus, conical : 
Lot.), In Botany, shaped like an inverted 
tone , narrow at the base, and broad at the 
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apex. In Oonchology, wreathed conically Is n much handsomer bird, but Is little 

from a broad base to a narrow or pointed known in this country, 
apex The top Bhells afford examples of TUK'MKKIC, or INDIAN SAFFRON 
Hus form the root of the Gw ruma longa, a plant allied 

TURBINE (turbo, a top* Lai— because to the Dingers. Externally it is grevish, 
the machine turn* round on a vertical axis l>ut internally of a deep bright yellow or 
something like a top), an hydraulic m.i- saffron colour. Paper stained bv It is used 
chine, in whhh the water, having a con- as a test in the laboratory , being changed j 
Biddable pressure due to the height of its from yellow to brown, by free alkalies, and > 
fall. Is allowed to issue through small then cai bon lies Turmeric has a slight 
orifices with a high velocity. The simplest, atnuutu smell, and a bittei ish taste It is 
and prohabh the oldest form, is what is used for dvemg, and, in some cases, as a 
usually termed Linker's null, It may be imdicinc, but it Is chiefly employed .is a 
described as a veitfcal tube, having two seasoning foi ragouts and other dishes, 
horizontal luhtilir arms at its lower e\- and it < onstitutes a pi ltu Ipld ingredient in 
tremity, being in the form of an luveited «urry powder There were 2541 tons of 
1 , and capable of revolt mg on Its \ei I n al turmeric impoi ted in 1858 i 

axis There Is an aperture mar its outer TUK'NERITE, a rare mineral occur! ing i 
extremity, of eac h horizontal arm, at uppo- in s’siall eivstuls of a yellowish brown I 
site sides, or the arms are bent round, so col -air, extern illy brilliant *md tiauslm euf 
Unit apertures in the extremities are It contains alumina, lime, magnesia, w iLh a 
turned in opposite directions Another small portion of iron and silica 
form of turbine* has the water flowing TURN'INO, in Me eliaiuc s, a vrr\ inge- 
fiom the ciicuniftrenee towards the* een- nious and useful at t , hi which a great va- 
tre, not as in the pieteding form, fioin riety of articles are mainifact med, by cut 
the centre to the c Ire imifereme Whcui ting or fashioning them while they revolve 
the water Hows through the upertutes, upon an axis or line*, that geunially leuinius 
i he parts of the Intel lor immediately cippo- immovable Everv solid substance in na 
sitt to them hi e acted upon by au uncowi - ture may be submitted to tbiB process, and 
ti ratted pressme, which causes a rajud accordingly wo have articles turned in the 
motion in a dneetion opposite to that to- metals, in wood, in pottery, in stone. In 
wards which the watei flows This rotatory ivory, Arc. Tiie simplest process of fu-ning 
motion of the* a| i> natns is < oinmiiuicated to is that of the potter, who, m the flist si, age 
mill stones, etc liupioved modifications of of forming Ills waie, sticks a piece of soft 
the turbine, in the* sli ipe of horizontal wa • clay upon a wheel, m flat table, while* it re 
In wheels, are now used in these, the water volves horizontally , and In thisslateof to- 
j is made to tiaverse mixed passages, and tation, lie fushmus it with the gieafest 
hv its presMiie.vv bile passing through them, facility into vessels of every description 
it moms the* wheel imind They assume a But iu most operations ol the art the re 
gieatvanety of forms, hut will he easily volving body is cut or shaved by applying 
undc'i stood, if the principles just alluded to a chisel, or other suitable tool, to its’sur- 
are borne in mind Turbines are applicable*, face, wink* iu motion , which icqulres Arm 
when the fall of water is too high, and too ness in the action, or axis of rotation, and 
in considerable, for ordinary vertical watei- also that the tool itself should be steadily 
xx heels supported The instrument, ot apparatus 

TUIt'HITII, or TUR'UETIT ( turpethu* for these put poses. Is called a lathe The 
Mod Lat ), a substance used in the inaietla utt of tut mug is most extensively applna- 
medlc a as a < athartic It Is brought from hie in all the mechanic arts . for i lie hardest 
tin East Indies, and is thecoitic il part of medals, and the most pouderous ,u tic lc*s,as 

the root of a species of convolvulus well as the softest wood and the most deli- 

Tin fnth mineittl , the yellow precipitate cuo pivots In a w'atcli.can he fashioned by 
, *0,1, sulphate of mercury, called Queen's the turning-lathe 
y ll»w TUR'N IP, the common name of a < ruci- 

TUR'UO (Lat ), a genus of gasternpodous feious plant, the Itrowcu rojia ot botanists, 
molluscs, having i tegular tuiblnuLed shell, extensively cultivated for Its esculent 
with an iridescent Inlenor. Tlio top shells root Turnips aie a wholesome ai tide of 
of c ollec tors belong to tins genus. They food, muih in use The large rooted \ a- I 
an* native's of tropical seas. rieties have been employed for fodder, 

TUlt'BOT, a laige flat ILsh, .he Rhombus during the winter season, from time imme 
mavrimus of lchthyolegists, in tiie family niorial The Swedish turnip lias a large 
Pleuronectidie Being r favounte llsh for root, of a yellowish hue, and Is employed 
the table, large quantities of tut hot are for feeding cattle. The plant is tiie lints- 
sold In the London market It grows to sira campestn*, variety ruta-baga 
the weight of twenty or thirty pounds TURN 'PIKES, tiie name given to the 

TIJR'DUS (a thrush . /atf.i.iu Ornithology, toll gates on the public roads, the ancient 
a genus of lords, comprehending the Ulf- gate bebig a mere pole or pike The tui li- 
ferent spocieH of thrush plkp roads are formed under acts of parlia* 

TUR'KEY, a name given to gallinaceous incut; and managed by commissioners, 
hirdH of the genus iieleagns. Our domes- trustees, and surveyors. [See Roads] 
tlcated bird (M gallojiavo) is derived from TURN'SOLE, In Botany, a plant of the 
Mexico ; but the name Turkey is supposed genus 1/elintropiwn ; so named because its 
to have been given to it In the belief that flower is supposed to turn towards tne 
the bird wan a native of the country so sun. 

called. The Ilonduras turkey (M. ocellata ) TUR'PENTINE (turpmtina: ItaU; trow . 
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terdbinthoa : Or.), a transparent resinous I a rare for a cough). In Botany, a genus of 


substance, procured from different species 
of the pine and flr. Tlio best sort conies 
from North America. The method of ob- 
taining It Is by making n series of incisions 
In the bark of the tree, from which the tur- 
pi ntine exudes, and falls down Into recep- 
tacles prepared to receive It. English tur- 
pentine is ftom the Scotch Dr ; Venice tur- 
pentine, which Is more thm and aromatic. 
Is derived from the prims lurix ; and tin* 
common American turpentine comes from 
the pinna palmtna. To obtain the oil of 
turpentine, the juu e is distilled with water 
In an apparatus like a common still 

TURPENTINE TREE, tlio PikUteui len- 
tlscua Mastich ih obtained f mm its trunk, 
by making Incisions in it, in the month of 
A iigust. 

TUR'QUOTRE, a mineral of a beautiful 
sky-blue colour, occurniig in thm layers, 
or In rounded masses It Is destitute of 
lust i e, but susceptible of a high polish, 
and is much used in jewellery , and con- 
trasts well with diamonds and pearls set In 
gold. Tt consists chiefly of hydrated alu- 
mina; and its colour Is probably due to 
oxides of copper ami iron 

TURTLE, the name given to some marine i 
shielded reptiles closely allied to the tortoise 
[which see] One species, the hawk's bill 
turf le ( Caretta nnlmcata), which lives in the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, yields the tor- 
toise shell of cominerc e The green turtle 
(< Vt elonia ru id/ >0 found in the tropical parts 
of the Atlantic, is the animal so much 
prized b> epicures The head and limbs ,11 e 
but slightly retractile, and the toes are en- 
tirely united and enveloped in the common 
Integuments, forming a sort of paddle 
Turtles fees] on sea-weed at the bottom, but, 
at a certain season, visit, the shore, for the 
pui pose of depositing their eggs In the 
mud Tin* Instinct which leads the female 
turtle to the bene h to lay hei eggs, renders 
them a prey to man The fishers wait fen 
them at the beginning of the night, espe- 
c 1 illj when ft is moonlight , and. either *i-> 
they come from the sea, or as the> return 
after laying their eggs, dispatch them by 
hard blows from a club, or turn them 
quickly over on their backs, not giving 
them time either to defend themselves, or 
to blind their assailants by tin owing up 
the sand with their flna. When very large, 
it requires the eiforts of seven il men to 
turn them over, and they must often cm 
ploj the assistance of handspikes or level s 
feu that purpose. The buckler of ibis 
specie-. Is so flat, as to reticle! It Impossible 
for the animal to recover the recumbent 
posture when It Is once turned on Its bark 
TURTLE-DOVE, the Columba Tartar of 
ornithologists, a summer visitoi to our 
islands, where they breed, the pn.enf birds 
Bitting by tin ns on the eggs The plaintive 
foe of this bird in the woods is always wel- 
come to the ear 

TUS'CAN ORDER, one of the orders of 
Architecture; the most ancient, the most 
massive, and most simple of those invented 
by the Romans. 

TITSSILA'GO (tussia, a cough ; and ago, T 
act upon ■ Lat . — from Its being considered 


composite plants, including the common 
coltsfoot. 

TUH'SIR (Lat), in Medicine, a cough , nat 
ord Com post he 

TU'TENAG. or Pack fang, a metallic com- 
pound brought from China, called also 
Chinese copper, or white copper It consists 
of coppei, zinc, and nickel. Zinc 1 b some- 
times called hv this n une in India 
TUT'TO, 01 TITT'TI ( Ital ), In Music, a 
direc lion for all to play in full concert. 

TUT'TF, the impute oxide of zinc, col- 
lected from the chimneys of smelting 
furnaces 

TWELlflll'NDT, among the Anglo 
Saxons, men of the highest rank, who were 
assessed at l^oo shillings , and. if am injurs 
were done to such persons, satisfaction was 
to be made according to their worth 
TWELVE TABLES, LAWS OF THE. 
celebrated laws, framed at Rome b> the 
Decemvirs A u.c 30 ‘t They were otigmally 
ten, but two more were soon added 
TWULKiHT, tlio faint light diffused 
through tlio lower portion or the atmo- 
sphere b> the relleetion of the bun’*- ia\s 
from the higher petition of the atinnspheie, 
after that body has set below, or before it 
lias risen alien o the horizon The morning 
twilight begins, mid tin* evening twilight 
ends, when the sun is about eighteen de- 
grees below the hori/on At the poles, 
wheie there arc* six months dnj and six 
months night, tin* twilight continues about 
two months ; so that a great part of the half 
year’s night is illuminated 
TYMTAN ( tumpanon , a drum : Oi ), a 
part of a printing-press, consisting of *i 
frame covered with parchment; on which 
the blank sheets are put In order to he laid 
on tlio form to he impressed 
TYMPANITIS, or TYM'PANY (same 
den ii ), a disease called also Drum belly; 
and consisting in an elastic distension of 
tin* ahcl mien, arising from a morbid eollec - 
tion of gas in tlm intestines. When caused I 
h) air secreted in the abdominal cavity it is 
genet alh fatal 

TYMTAN UM (same deriv.), in Anatomy, 
the drum of the ear; the membranous par- 
tition which separates the auditory pasBagc 
from the tympanic cavity. This cavity 
contains the four auditory hones, and it 
com in un 1 rates with the open air by means 
of a nanow canal, called the Eustachian 

tribe In Architecture, tlio triangular 

tpnee in a pediment enclosed by the cot nice 
of its inclined sides, ami the horizontal fillet 
of the corona; it is often decorated wit h 

sculpture In Botany, a membrane which 

sometimes stretches across the mouth < it 
the theca of a moss. Jt is often styled an 
eplphragm Among the (Hecks and Ro- 

mans, a tympanum was a musical instru- 
ment, not unlike the tambourine, beaten 
witli the hand 

TYI’E (tnpoe : Or.), In Theology, a sign or 
symbol ; a figure of something to come ; as, 
tho paschal lamb was a type of Christ. To 
the word in this sense is opposed antitype, 

Christ, therefore, is the antitype. In 

Natural History, Type is applied to tint 
variety in a species, or specie* In u genua. 
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nr genus In a family, which presents an as- bilious fever. TyphUB commences with ex- 
ecmMagp of points ino , 't characteristic of traordmary muscular and nervous debilltv. 
Hie specleB, genus, or family respectively. great depression of spirits, flying pains, 

TYPE- FOUNDING, the art of manufac- sighing, a frequent, small, hard, and flutter- 
tun n g the metal letters used by printers. Ing pulse, afoul and brown tongue, impair- : 
The type, or pattern of tlio letter, is first ed taste. As the disease progresses, the 
cut on a steel punch, and then sunk In a debility is increased; the mouth becomes 
matrix of brass or copper, about an Inch very foul and the breath fetid , the evacua- 
and ahnr long, and tlmkin propoitlon to tlons arc extremely offensive and rapidly , 
the sl/e of the letter it is to contain. The pntrlfy The speech then becomes inarti- ( 
fused type-metal is then pound into the culate muttering, and delirious ; there is a 
mould, and afterwards loosened from the tendency to bleeding from the nose, month, 
matrix meieh by removing the pressure nml bowels; livid spots appear on the sur- 
from the* spring A tvpe-foundry is pro- face, hiccup comes on, the hands and feet 
Aided with several furnaces, each stir- become cold, and death supervenes. In this 1 
mounted with an iron pot containing the climate It may last three weeks or a month* 
t \ pi -metal , which usually consists of three in hot countries eight or ten days. If itdoe* 
jurfs of lead and one of antimony. The not terminate fatally, the symptoms begin 
demerit} of the founder Is truly surprls- »o be favourable about the twelfth orfour- 
irig , for every movement is executed with leenth day. It is contagious, or infectious, | 
such astonishing rapidity and precision, and often epidemic. 

that a skilful workman will cast f,oo letters TYPHOON, the name given to a liurri- 
in an hour. The types are then taken hj a cane, or tornado In the Chinese seas 
hoy, whose business it Is to break off the TYPOGRAPHY {tupos, a type; and grar 
Hiiperfluous metal; and this he does so ra- pho, I write* Gr.). [See Printing] 
pidly as to elear three or four thousand per TYP'OLITE (tupos, an outline , and Mhos, 
horn Fiom his hands the types go to the a stone : Or.), In Natural History, a stono 
»mM)cj*, who sits with a grit-stone slab on a or fossil which has on it impressions or 
l.ihle before him, and having on the fore figures of plants and animals, 
and middle finger of Ids right hand a piece TY'RANT ( turavnos , literally, a master, 
of tarred leather, passes each bioad side of Gr), one who exercises arbitrary or cxccs- 
the type smartly over the stone, so dex- si ve power. A monarch or otht i ruler who 
teiou'-ly as to be able to rub 2000 types In by injustice or cruel punishment, or the 
an honi. The tj pcs are now conveyed to a demand of unreasonable services, imposes 
boj, who sets them up in lines In a long burdens and hardships on those under lus 
shallow fi atnc, with theli fac es uppermost, control, which law does not authon/c, and 
This frame, containing a full line, Is put which are repugnant to the dictates of lm- 

Into the diessn ' s hands, who polishes them inanity The word tin ant, in il s original 

on each side, cuts a groove or channel m signification, merely meant an absolute 
the bottom of each, ami renders them per- ruler, but the frequent abuse of the office 
fei 1 1 v Hjmmetncal K.tcli letter Is finally led to a different application of the word, 
tied up in lines, and a propoj tinnat e mini- TYHO'SIS (turns, cheese • Gr.) in Medi* 
l>,.| 0 f oach sent being put together, a cine, a disorder In the stomuih occasioned 
fount of type Is ready for "the printing-office, by milk coagulating in it. 

TY'PHITS (tnphos, stupor aiising from TYTH'ING (testha, tho tenth: ftnr). In 
fever Gi ), In Medicine, a species of con- Saxon Law, the subdivision of a Hundred 
tfuucd fever characterized by great debility. It was obliged to pi oduee offenders, 01 re- 
ft t< ndency in thefluidsto putiefacl ion, and pah the mischief done by them. All free 
the* ordinary symptoms of fever. It chiefly persons above* theage of twelve years were 
aft ic ks those who have been weakened by hound to belong to some tythlng. The 
huv previous debilitating cause, or who ate limits of at) thing geneially 101 responded 
: confined in unwholesome and damp silica- with those of a parish It wis originally 
t ( l)np 11 nssumes various forms, as low supposed to bo a dlstiiet containing ten 
1 fever, putiid fever, neivous fever, tall freeborn men, of whom each was pledged 
fever, &t When nausea and bilious vomit- for the other. 

Ing prevail it constitutes what Is teimcd 


r the twenty-first letter, ami the fifth true Tt is not often used as an abhrevia- 
vovv’el of the alphabet, is generally pro- tlon.but is put for urbls, and thusAUO, 
non need nearly like eu shortened or blend- anno urbls conditio (in the year from the 
ed ; as in annuity, enumerate, mute, infuse, building of Romo). 

In some words, ns in bull, pull , full, the TTBIQUITA'RIANH (nbiqu*, everywhere : 
sound of u is that of the Italian it, the Lat.), in Ecclesiastical History, a sect of 
French on, but shortened Itsotlier sound Lutherans who sprung up In Germany about 
is heard in tun, run, rub, <frc. Sometimes It the year 1500 ; and maintained that the body 
h pronounced like a double 0, as in rule, of Jesus Christ Is (ttW^us) omnipresent, or 
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In every place at the same time, and cou- 
nt <iuentlvin tho Eucharist. 

U'KASE, In Russia, a proclamation, or 
Imperial order published 
UL'CElt (? ileus : Lot.), In Medicine, a puru- 
lent solution of continuity. In any of the 
soft pHrtH of the body, attended with a 
secretion of pus, or some kind of discharge 
I leers arise from a variety of causes, and 
are variously denominated , ws fistulous, pnn- 
pi mnua, cancerous, scrofulous, carious, Are 
T7LF/MA, or OTTLEMA ( Turk ), a body of 
learned men, arc the administrators of the 
vanous p jwers centred in the person of 
the Kultan of Turkey, and presided mer 1>\ 
the (band Mufti. It consists of three de- 
scriptions of persons, the Imams who are 
ministers of religion , the Muftis, who are 
expounders of the law , and tho Cadis, who 
,ne ministers of justice 

IJ LMA'OEiE, in Rotany, a nat order of 
exogenous trees and shrubs, including, 
amongst other iron era, Ulmus (Elm-trees) 
and Cclti s (the Nettle trees) Tiie latter 
lx ar ;m edible drupe, sometimes called sugar 
hem The flowers of the ulmacecp have no 
jx tals, and appear in loose clusters 

ri/MlN(ubnws.ineliu tier Lot >, a dark 
blown substance, which exudes fiom the 
b.itk of the elm, and other ticcs It is con- 
suls ed by some a* identical with tin* brown 
mat ter of vegetable mould and t ui f a sub- 
stance which greatly contributes to the 
nutriment of growing plants 
UI/NA (the elbow Lat), in Anatomj, 
the larger bone of the fme-arm, reac lung 
fiom the elbow to the wrist; it is large at 
us uppei extremity, and grow-s gtadualh 
smaller towards the wtlst Its chief use 
seems to be to support and regulate the 
motions of the radius 
ULTIMATUM (nil nuns, the last- TmI), 
In modern diplomat y, the final conditions 
nib red for the settlement of a dispute; or 
the basis of a treaty between two govern- 
ments The word is also u«ed lor any final 
proposition or condition 
ULTRA (beyond Lat), a piellx to cer- 
tain words in modern politics, to denote 
those members of a party who carry their 
notions to excess In 170.1, those pet sons 
In France were called ultra-revolutionists, 
who demanded much more than the con- 
stitution they adopted allowed When the 
Hourbons returned to France, in 1815, the 
woids ultra-royalist s and ultra-liberals 
wei c much used, aud have become i ouiinon 
wherever political parties exist-- — Ultra 
vnri (Lat), a Law phrase applied when a 
trustee has done something which he was 
not authorized to do 

ULTRAMARINE (ultra, beyond; and 
ware, the sea : Lat ), In Painting, a \ alunhle 
pigment affording a beautiful skv-blue co- 
lour Its namo ultramarine 1b derived 

from being brought from beyond sea, that 
is to sav, from Hlndostan and Persia ; and it 
was originally obtained only from the rare 
mineral lapis lazuli. But excellent ultra- 
marine can now be prepaied artificially, 
with silicate of alumina, silicate of soda, and 
suiphuret of sodium ; its colour being due 
to the last reacting on the second. Ultra- 
marine was formerly five guineas an ounce ; 
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a verv frond nrMrlP can now lie liad admit* ! 
sale for little more than one shilling a 
pound In 1 858, 14,562 cwt of ultramarine, ! 
value 77,268? were imported ; most probably 

the greater part of this waH artificial. 

Ultramarine ashen, a pigment which Is the 
residuum of lapis lazuli after the ultra- 
marine lias been extracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE (ultra, beyond ; and 
mans, a mountain . Lat ), an epithet applied i 
to countiies which lie beyond the innun- j 
tains: thus France, with regard to Italy, is I 

an ultramontane country. In Eccleslas- 1 

tlcal matters the term Is used by writets j 
on this side of the Alps to express doc- 
trines extravagantly fivour.ihle to tho i 
power nncl supjenney of the popes, aud j 
therefore in accordance with Roman or ] 
rather Papal ideas. 1 

UJ/VA (Lat), in Botany, the Given Laver, 
a plant belonging to the. llpa Three of 
its species grow in the sea, one in fresh , 
w-ater, and three in damp places on land, j 
The Ulva therm alts grows in hot springs ■ 
at a temperature of 117° Falir i 

UM'BEL (umbella, an umbtella : Lat ), m | 
Botany, a sort, of intioiescenee, which con- 
sists of a number of flowerslalks or rays 
spreading from a common centre It is , 
simple or compound, in the latter, each i 
pedunc ie hears another series of spreading 
llowerstalks Heme umbellate, &iu\ umbel- 
liferous, bearing umbels 

UMBKLLI F'EILE, in Botam , a large nat I 
ord. of herbaceous plants (the Apiacca of i 
some botanists), comptising those which i 
have their flowers In I'auiplh They grow 
chiefly In the not thei n parts of the northern 1 
hemisphere The carrot, celery, parsley, i 
parsnip, fennel, cm lander, and caraway, 
belong to this coder, which also contains 
many poisonous plants, such as common 
hemlock and watei hemlock. Others yield , 
matters which are employed in medicine, 1 
su'-h as A88 Afcktii»a, Galbanum, and 
Opoponax. 

UM'BER, In Painting, a pigment affording 
a fine dark-brown colour There are two 
substances used under this name; one, a 
preparation of the lignite or brown coal, i 
found near Cologne; the other, called j 
Turkish umber, an oehraceous Iron ore, 1 
containing peroxide of Iron, peroxide of I 
manganese, silica, alumina, and water. The 
mime Is behoved to be derived from Um- 
bria, or Spoleto, In Italy, whenee it was 
fli st brought. 1 1 is used in two Btatcs ; tiie 
Hist, its natural one, with the simple pre- 
caution of levigation, or washing; tiie 
second, that in which It, 1 b found after 
being burnt The hues of burnt and un 
burnt umber greatly differ from each other 

Iu Ornithology, the Scopus Umbretta, 

a bird belonging to tho Ardeidrc It Ib 
distinguished from the storks by its com- 
pressed bill, whose trenchant column is ex- 
panded towards the base ; the nostrils are 
prolonged Into a furrow It Inhabits Africa 

UMBIIJ'OAL ( umbilicus , the navel • Lat.). 
in Anatomy, an epithet for whalevcr per- 
tains to tiie navel ; as umbilical vessels, 
umbilical region In Botany, the umbili- 

cal cord, or funiculus, is tho thread which 
connects the ovule with the placenta. U 
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varies In length In different plants, and 1 b 
sometimes absent. 

UMBIL'fOATK (same denv .), In Concho- 
logy, an ppltliet applied to an univalve 
shell In which the axis of the column Is 
hollow , such a shell is also styled perfora- 

ted In Botany, an epithet applied to a 

leaf or other part of a plant whic h Is round, 
with a depression at the middle. 

UJM'BO (Lat), the bot-H or protuberant 
part of a shield. 

TTMHO'LDILITE, ft Vesuvlan niineial, 
whose primitive form is a right, rectangular 
pi Ism, with a square base It Is of a green- 
ish 3 el low colour, Inclining to brown. 

FMB'RIAN, an ancient Italian language 
spoken to Llio north of i tonic, of which a 
few fragments of a priestly literature, the 
la hies of Iguvio, have been preserved. 

l’N, In Philology, a particle giving to 
words to width It Is prefixed a negative 
Hgnlfh .itinn T r v and in were formerly 
tt-nl jndiffcicutJy for tills purpose, hut 
the i end en cj of modern usage Is to prefer 
the use of in In sonic words, when 1 vn was 
btforc used It Is prefixed gcnciallv to 
adjectives and participles, lmt sometimes 
also to verbs, ns In vvbcnd , unbind, &<< 

U'NA VOTE (Lat), with one voice, un- 
animously. 

PN'GIAL ( nncia , the twelfth of a foot: 
Lat >, pertaining to let ft rs of a large si/e, 
iH‘d In ancient manuscripts 

UN '01 F011A1 (iivrvH, a hook; and fmm a, 
a ioim Lat), m Anatomy, an epithet lor 
the last lame of the second row of the 
carpus or witst , so iwuncd from Its liook- 
1 ike process, which promts from the palm 
ol Mie hand 

HE '01 NATE t uncmatus , furnished with 
hooks Lat ), 111 Botanj, hooked at the end. 

UNO'TIOE ( nvctm Lat ), the anointing 
with consecrated oil, a practice among the 
.lews In consecrating kings and priests; 
also still In use at, coionat urns One of the 
seven sacraments of the Homan Catholic 
t liurcli It Is performed In eases of mortal 
di-case, and is called each erne unction 

UNDER WRI'l KTt, one who undersigns 
a poliej of insurance on a ship or Its cargo, 

, at a certain rate per < ent. 

! UNDULATION t nndulatus, marked with 
I waves Lat.), a waving motion or vibia- 
tion; as, the undulations of water or air 
'1 he undulations of a fluid are propagated in 
concentric circles. In Burger), undula- 

tion denotes a certain motion of tho matter 
of an abscess when pressed, whu li Indicates 
Its maturity or fitness for opening 

UNDU'LATORY THEORY (same dniv). 
In Optics, the theory according to which 
light is tiausmitted by the undulations of 
iui elastic medium, supposed to pei vade tho 
universe. [Bee Light.] 

ITN'GUENT (unguens, nnointlng • Lai \ in 
Medicine, a soft composition used as a 
topical remedy for sores 

IJNUTTIC'ULATKH (unguis, aelnw: Lat), 
a jirlmary division of the mammalia, In- 
< hiding those which have the digits armed 
with claws, but free for the exercise of 

touch on their under surface. In Botany, 

an epithet applied to petals which have a 
broad limb attached by a narrow portion. 
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UN'GULA (a boor • Lai ), In llcoinetij 
the section of n <ylimlei, cone, or otblpf 
solid formed by revolution, cut, off by a 
plane passing obliquely through the base. 

I’ EMULATES (Hiunc dmv), an order of 
the class mammalia, Including those which 
have the digits inclosed In hoofs, the under 
surface not being left free for the exercise 
ot touch, such as the ox, the horse, and the 
elephant 

UNICAP'STJLAR (vnns, one . and cavsula, 
a chest, : Lat), in Botany, having one cap- 
snle to each flower 

U'EICOltN ( umcomus ; from vnus, one ; 
and cornu, a horn Lat), an animal with 
one horn According to an examination ol 
the accounts given ot the unicorn in ancient 
and modern times, the opinion of Its fichu- j 
Jous ehaimtei, which lias prevailed since 
the time of Buffon, does not seem to rest 
on a foundation absolutely certain Lu- 
dovieus Ronmnus, the travel h r, declares 
that lie saw tw’o unicorns alive In the la tu- 
ple ol Meets ; some assert, that the animal 
is jet to he found in Thibet, and it Is stated 
In Von Zaili that, a beast of tins descrip- 
tion, the male of whnh ha" a long and 
straight horn on the forehead. Is found in 
the district of the ancient Meroe The 
animal termed a unicorn, in our version 
of the Bible, is considered to be tlu* rhin- 
oceros 

T7EJ FLO'ROTJB (unu*, one; and fins, a 
flower Lat ), m Botany, beat lug one tlow'or 
Olllv 

UNIFORMITY, ACT OF (vnifmvntas , 
from vnus, one; and farm a, a, form Lot.), 
the act of parliament by which the form of 
public prayers, administration of sacra- 
ments and other rites. Is prescribed to he 
observed in alt the churches (1 Eli/., and 
l‘l and 14 Cat II) 

UETLA'BlATK (vnus, one ; and labium, a , 
lip • Lnt.), m Botanj , having one lip only , , 
as a untldbiate rorolla. | 

UNILAT'KRAL (wits, one ; and latvs, a 
bide . Lat ), in Botanj , an epithet for flower- 1 
growing only on one side of the common 
peduncle , as a vmlatnal raceme 

UNILlT'KRAIi (nnus, one , nnd litcrvm, a 
lettei Lat ), consisting only of one letter. 

UNI LOT II LA It (units, one, and loculus, 
a c mil pai intent* Lat.), in Botanj, seed ves- 
sels not separated into cells In Concho- 

logy, shells not dl\ tiled Into chambers 

U'NION.or AFT OF UNION (unto, unity : 
Lat ), In Polities, tin* act by which Scotland 
was united to England; or bj which tho 
two kingdoms were incorporated Into one. 

In 1700 Also, the k glslativc union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, In 1800. The United 
States of America me also sometimes called 
the Union In Architecture, liarnionj be- 

tween tho colours in the materials of a 

building. in Ecclesiastical affairs, t,lie 

combining or consolidating of two or more i 

churches into one Among Pafnteis, a I 

sj mmetry and agreement betw een the seve- 
ral parts of a painting. In Surgery , vvwn 

by the first intention signifies the process 
by which the opposite surfaces of recent 
wounds grow together, and unite without 
suppuration, when they arc kept in contact 
with each other 
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UNJ'SEXl' AL ( unua , one ; and sex v*, sex: 
Lot.), a term applied by botanists to those 
dowers which have the stamens in one and 
the pistil In another. Instead of having 
Doth in the same flower. 

U 'NISON (mm us, one, and Bonus, a Bound: 
Lat.), In Music, a coincidence or agreement 
of sounds; proceeding from an equality in 
the number of vibrations made in a given 
time by a sonorous body. Unison consists 
in sameness of degree, or similarity in re- 
spect to gravity or acuteness ; and is appli- 
cable to any sound, whether of instruments 
or of the human organs, <tc 

U'NIT (unitax, oneness : Lat), In Mathe- 
matics, any known determinate quantity, 
by the constant repetition of which, any 
other quantity of the same kind is mea- 
sured. 

UNITA'RIANS (same dene), in Kicle- 
slasttcal History, a sect who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and ascribe divinity to 
God the Father only • Umtariamsm in Eng- 
land dates almost as far back as the Refor- 
mation ; and under the names of Arlan ism 
and Socinianistn, its followers have at 
tunes endured much persecution. Unita- 
rians profess to derive their views from 
Scripture, and to make it the ultimate ar- 
biter in all religious questions; and they 
assert that, interpreted according to the 
settled laws of language, tho uniform testi- 
mony of the sacred writings Is, that the 
Holy Spirit has no personal existence dis- 
tinct from tho Father, ami that the Son is 
also a derived and dependent being. 

UNITED DRETHIlEN. [See Mora- 
vians ] 

l 'NITY {uniias : Lat), in Theology, is 
of two kinds, unity of faith and unity of 
tyfrit. Unity of faith is an equal belief of 
the same truths of God, and possession of 
the grace of faith in like form and degree 
Unity of spirit is tho oneness which sub- 
sists between CliriBt and Ins saints; by 
which the same spirit dwells in both ; 
and both hate the same disposition and 
aims. 

U'NIVALVF. SHELLS (twins, olio , ami 
valva, the leaf of a door : Lat ), in Concho- 
logy, those of a single piece 

UNIVERSAL (universalis, belonging to 
the whole: Lat), in Logic, a proposition 
which has the subject distributed, so that 
tli© predicate is declared concerning every 
tiling comprehended in it. It may be either 
a JJtrmative or negative. Thus, ‘all men arc* 
mortal,’ or, ‘no men are immortaV 

UNIVER'S \ LISTS (same dm?*.), a name 
sometimes given to the Armenians, as 
holding that grace is given to ail men, 
without reserve ; and that its operation 1 b 
universal. On account of holding an oppo- 
site opinion. Calvinists are deiioni mated 
Partleularists. 

U'NIVERSE (same deriv.), the totality of 
space. And all Its material contents and 
phenomena. Some philosophers suppose 
it to bo filled with an ethereal fluid, in 
■which masses of matter are equally dis- 
posed, which masses, like our sun, act ns 
centres of motion, excite luminosity, and 
tiansfer motion and momenta to subordi- 
nate spheres, like our earth, each centre 


i being minions of millions of miles distant 
, from the others. [See Astronomy, PiiA- 
HK1S, &C.3 

UNIYER'RITY ( universitas . Lat ), a name 
applied to a national establishment for a 
liberal education, whore professors In tho 
several brandies of sclenco and polite lite- 
tature aro maintained, and where degrees 
I or honours attat lied to tlie attainments of 
I scholars are conferred. Such an estab- 
lishment 1 r called a university, as Intended 
I to embrace the whole compass of study. 

1 Tlie universities of Great Britain arc* Rented 
at London, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 

St AndrewR, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh The University of London iR of 
re< enl foundation, and is composed of Uni- 
versity College and King’s College. Theie 
are two universities in Ireland— that of 
Dublin or Trinity College, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Queen’s University, ic*- ' 
oently established. In their present form, 
and with their present privileges, they are i 
institutions comparatively modern. They I 
sprang from the convents of regular clei g\ , I 
or from the chapters of cathedrals in (he j 
church of Rome, where young men were 
educ ated for holy orders in that dark pe- 
riod when the clergy possessed all the little 1 
erudition which was left in Europe. They 
have long been considered as intended for 
general purposes; but, as a proof Mint they 
had tills kind of ecclesiastical origin, it will 
be sufficient to observe that the pope arro- 
gated to himself tlie right of vesting them 
witli all their privileges, and that, prior to 
tlie Reformation, e\ery university In Eu- 
rope conferred its degrees in all the facul- 
ties by authority deiived from a papal bull. 
The most ancient universities In Europe 
are those of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, 
Rnlnmanca, and Bologna , and in the two 
English unlveifeities the first-founded col- 
leges are those of University, Balioi, and 
Merton in tho former, and St. Peter’s in 
the latter Oxford and Cambridge, how- 
ever, were unlveisities, In the original 
sense of the word, at a very early period, 
since the former flourished as a seminary 
of learning in the reign of Alfred tbeGreat, 
and the latter, if we may credit its histo- 
i inns, at a period still earlier. A university 
was at first intended merely to supply in 
si ruction and eonfei degrees ; the students 
resided, at rhcti own expense, in halls, &c. 
Subsequently, colleges were founded by 
cJmritublo or munificent persons for tlie 
entire ni partial support of those who were 
unable to maintain themselves [see Ool- 
LRGR], and finally, when tlie colleges be- 
came tho residence also of independent 
students, the halls were for the most part 
abandoned Tlie general arrangements of 
a British university may be pretty well 
understood fiom those of Cambridge. In 
this university every college Is In Itself a 
corporate body, and governed by Its own 
statutes, which must, however, concur with 
the general laws of the university. Each 
of the colleges sends deputies both for the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government, and tlie place of their meet- 
ing is termed the senate-house. AH the 
officers of the university, forming the ex* 
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cutlve parr, of It, are chosen by the senate, the height of sixty or seventy, or even 
the principal of whom is the chancellor, eighty feet; near the surface of the ground 
He is expected to protect and preserve all it spreads obliquely, like many of our forest 
the rights and privileges of the institution, trees The bark is whitish, slightly burst- 
and to see that strict and impartial justice mg into longitudinal furrows Hear the 
is administered in every case to the mem- ground this bark is. In old trees, more than 
hers The office is entrusted to noblemen half an inch thick, and, when wounded, 
of l he highest rank. The Vice-chancellor’s yields copiously the milky juice from which 
offic e is explained by his title ; he actB as a the poison is prepared, 
magistrate for the university and county, UP'LAND, a term for land elevated above 
nml must be the head of some college the meadows and plains which lie on the 
The regents clett. two proctors, who are banks of rivers, nenr the sea, or between 
officers of the peace, and superintend the lull* It 1 b opposed to Meadow, Marsh, 
behaviour and discipline of all the pupils Swamp, &r ; and, like Downs, or a gentle 
Although there are some particular pnrts hilly « oun try, uplands aro particularly valu- 
of the duties of these officers which may lie able as affording pasture for sheep, 
considered very unpleasant, yet they must U'RANITE, In Mineralogy, a phosphate 
lx masters of arts,and are regents by virtue of copper and uranium. It 1 b of a pale gold 
of Llicir office There are two courts of law colour, or yellowish brown; sometimes of 
m the university of Cambridge, viz the an apple-green or emerald hue , and on urg 
« on«1story court of the chancellor, and the crystallized In rectangular prisniB, or In 
consistory court of the commissary. The Imperfect, octahedrons 
university sends two members to the im- URA'NIUM (our an os, the heavens: G r), 
penal parliament of the United Kingdom, a metal discovered in the minerals called 
who aro chosen by the collective body of pecliblcndc and uranite It 1 b either a black 
the senate. A Council, termed the uni- colicient powder ora white malleable metal, 
versity council, appointed for various pur- according to the state of aggregation It 
poses, is composed by a Grace of the senate. Is very combustible when exposed to heat, 
and a solicitor is nominated by the \ice- and unites very violently with chlorine and 
chancellor. The Syndics, chosen from the with sulphur. 

mem hers of the senate, conduct all special URANOT/OGY" ( ouranos , the hoavens; 
affairs, such as framing laws, regulating and Logos, a discourse: Or.), a discourse or . 
fees, and inspedmg the library, the print- treatise on the heavens; or, in other words, 
nig, buildings, &e <fcc A Degree cannot bo the science of Astronomy 
i (inferred without passing a Grace for the UJlA'JSUS ( ouranrs , heaven : Gr.), the 
put pose. All the professors of the sciences Geoipiuvi Sid us, m ITcrschel, a planet be- | 
aie allowed stipends which are derived longing to our By stem. Its distance from 
j fiotn various sources, composed of the the sun is 1,800 millions of miles. Its 
mmerslty clioM, sums from government., sidereal revolution Is performed In about 
oi from estates appropriated for that pur- eighty-four Julian years. Its orbit is in- 
pose At the flist institution of the uni- cliiicd to the Ecliptic at an angle of only 
> orally , professorships, or readerships In 40' 28 4 Its diameter is 36,300 miles; its 
the different arts and sciences, were estah- bulk eighty times that of the earth, its 
lishcd, but these university offleors are no density only onc-flfth that of our globe, 
longer the main sources of instruction. A motion of revolution round its avis has 
The several colleges and halls which com- not been made out, but doubtless It exists, 
pose the atadenncal body, have each Its Only four satellites have been seen, but 
own private regulations for the education possibly there aie more. These satellites 
ot Ms members, but all contribute to the present the remarkable pcculiaitties that 
umverstty education. The degrees In Ox- the planes of their orbits are nearly perpen- 
ioul and Cambridge are differently named, dlcular to the ecliptic, and that their orbital 
oi arrived at, in different succession in the motions aie retrograde, that is, they move 
different faculties , but degrees In Theology round their primary from cast to west, 
and Medicine can he obtained only after UR AUI'.Oukari, CmiAitl, or Woorai.t, 
the acquisition of certain degrees in Arts the Indian names of a vlruleut poison pre- 
Ul’AS TREE, the Antiarts toxicai ta of pared try the Indians of South Ameiica 
botanists, m,t, order Artocarpacece, a tree from the wood of the Stipchnos toxifera ; a 
iciidered famous for its poisonous quail ties, tree growing in the Interior of tropical 
which, however, have been very much ex- Ameiica A dart tipped with the poison 
aggerated It was long believed in Europe and blown through a tube of wood, can be 
i h.it there was but a single tree, w'hlcli was made, by the unetrlng aim of the red man, 
situated in a valley in Java Its pestilential to take fatal effect on birds and small 
qualities were said to be so destructive, animals at a distance of fifty or sixty yards, 
that neither herb nor animal could Ii\c The tree belongs to the same genus as that 
within many mileB of its circle, and that yieldingnti®rcmiico,fromwhich strychnine 
none hut criminals, few* of whom ever lived is prepared. 

to return, were sent to gather poison from TJItCE'OLATE ( urccolus , a little pitcher : 

It But, It Is now known to he merely a Lat), In Botany, an epithet for a corolla 
tree with secretions which contain Btrych- which is expanded at the middle, but con- 
nine, hut do not affect the atmosphere tracted above and helow, whilst the limb is 
■round It. is nearly allied to the Bread small. 

Fruit Trek and the Cow Tree. The upas UREA (ouron, urine : (7r.),a cry s tall Izable 
tree has a stem which Is cylindrical, per- substance, held in solution In the urine, 
pcndicular, and rises completely naked to It consists of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen* 
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URETER ( ourilSr : Or.), in Anatomy, 
the membranous canal which conveys tho 
urine from each kidney to tho urinary 
bladder. 

URETHRA, in Anatomy, a membranous 
canal or tube which serves as a passage for 
the discharge of the urine. 

U'RIC ACID, in Chemistry, an nc^d which 
lh always present in human urine and in 
the excrement of scipents It constitutes 
one of the most common forms of urinary 
calculi, and of the red gravel or sand 
voided in certain nun hid conditions of 
t he urine. Uric acid consists of carbon, 
oxvgen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Urate 
oi soda is the chief constituent of chalk 
stones, gouty concretions in the joints, 
and, when obtained pure, is a snow-white 
powder. 

UUIM, a Tlebrew word signifying almm- 
noiy, and hem ofire It is connected in its 
signification with the word thmnvnm ; both 
together signify light and perfect ion They 
were precious stones In the high pncst's 
a estments. (Hee Tuummim ] 

UllN (urna Lai), in Antiquity, a kind 
of \ .ise of a roundish torm, but largest in 
tho middle, destined to receive the allies 
of t lie dead The substances employed in 
the const! uetiou of these vessels are nu- 
merous Amongst them are gold, bron/e, 
glass, terra cotta, marble, and porphyry 
Many urns have been discovered beating 
ins< nptuuiH , others with the name only of 
tho person whoso remains they contained 
The Romans den ved the form of then urn 
fiom the Greeks, who did not, however, use 
uins as recej»U( les of the ashes of the dead 
It was also customary with the Romans to 
put the names of those who were to engage 
at the public games into liras, faking them 
111 the order fn which they were drawn out 
Into such a vessel also they threw the 
tickets containing their votes at elections 

The unm was also a Roman measure 

for liquids, containing about three gallons 
and a half, wine measure. It was half the 
amphora. 

(I It'S A (vr sus, the bear: Lot), in Astro- 
nomy, tlie name of two northern constella- 
tions , namely, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
the Great and Little Rear. 

CR'SIILE, a family of feirr, compiising 
the bears, ricoon, cnntimondi, &c 

UR'RULINES, or Nttnk or Rt UltSULA, 
a sisterhood founded by Angela < f Brescia, 
in 15*17. At first they were not bound to 
the rules of the monastic life, but devoted 
themselves merely to the education of clill- 
dren Thev were formed Into an order by 
Gregory XIII in 1577 

V KTl'CA M A RI'N A (Sea nettle: Lat.), an 
old name for the species of Mkdtjsas, or 
jelly-fish. 

U'RANCE iFr), in Commerce, the tiuio 
fixed for the payment of bills of exchange, 
reckoned either from the day on which the 
hill is accepted, or from that of its date, 
vaiying in diffeienl coun tiles, and thus 
called because wholly dependent on usage, 
Tho usance betweeu London and Paris is 
one calendar month , hence a bill drawn 
there on the 2nd of July at one usance is, 
on account of tho thieo dnjB’proce, payable 


in Paris on the 6th of August A bill is 
often drawn for a period of two or more 
usances 

URE, in Law, originally meant an eqnl 
table right to take the rents and profit of 
land, the ownership of wlili li was vested, 
through confidence, in another. The system 
1 of u«es was introduced into this country 
from the civil law, about the time of Ed- 
ward III , by the eo< iesiasties, who, to avoid 
the statute of mortmain, caused convey- 
ances to be made, not directly to them- 
selves, but to lay persons as trustees for 
them Tills eusi om of conveying to trustees 
soon became very general. It was, how- 
evei, at once put an end to as far as it 
ngaided lcligious houses, hut lias been 
since regulated, foi oilier purposes, by 
statute 

URIPER (hrussxer, a door keeper • Fr.), 

one who lias charge of a door The (>en- 

tleman Usher of the Block lloi! is an officer 
of the order of the Garter, who is also an 
officer of the House of Lords, wheie he is 
constantly in attendance He is thief of 
the gentlemen usliei s who wait ill the sove- 
reign's presence chamber Usher also sig- 
nlfit h an assistant to as« hoolmaster , w lieie 
it seems to reler to his office of introducing 
the scliol.u *< to learning 

USTIJLATION (‘ ustulo , I scorch • Lot ), 
in Metallurgy, the opeiation of expelling 

one substance Rom another by beat In 

Old Pharmacy, tlic roasting or touefy lug of 
moist substaiic es over a gentle llie, so as to 
piepare them for pulverisation 

USUCAPTION (itsns, a making use of; 
and caplut, a taking Lot ), m the* Glvil Law , 
t he acquisition of the title or light to pro 1 
peity bv the* undisputed possession and cn- 
jovment of it for a eeitaiu tune piescribi d 
by law 

U'RUFRUCT tusus, aiming, and fructus, 
proceeds Lot ), in t lie Civil Law, the tcin- 
porarv use or enjoyment of lands or tene- 
ments , ortho right of receiving the fruits 
and piofits of an Inheritance, without di- 
minishing its substance It is alienable, 
and therefore diirerH from use, w'hitli cun 
be emoved only personally. 

IURUUY (usttra Lat.), a compensation or 
reward foi money lent In this sense it Is 
mciely equivalent to interest. In tho com- 
mon business of life, however, it rarely has 
tills signification, but Is chiefly used in an 
odious sense, to expiess an exorbitant rate 
of Interest, The Jews were not allowed 
to take Interest fiom one another. Tho 
Romans allowed 1 per cent, per month, 
and punished excessive usury. The amount 
of legal Interest in England was fixed by 
various statutes, and all contracts made 
for tlie payment of a higher interest were 
absolutely void. But the usury laws have 
rec entiy been repealed, and now the rate of 
inmost Is a free matter of negotiation, 
except in the case of pawnbrokers. Where 
lute rest becomes payable, and no rate b aa 
been agreed on, 5 per cent, is the rate al- 
lowed by law. 

UTILITARIANISM (utihtas, usefulness : 1 
Lot ), is the creed which considers utility, | 
or the greatest happiness principle, to be I 
tlie foundation of morals. *It holds,’ says 
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Mr J. R Mil), who lias recently written a been called In English bladderwort , having 
’itlle book on the subject, ‘ that actions are small tuberouB roots like the potato, 
right in proportion as they tend to promote U'VULA (a dim. of uva: Lot), in Ana- 
happlncss, w rung as they tend to produce tomy, a soft, round, spongy body suspended 
the reverse of happiness.’ from t he palate , near the foramina of the 

UTO'PIA, the name of an imaginary nostrils, over the glottis. Its principal use 
Island described in the celebrated work of Is to break the force of the cold air, and 
Rlr Thomas More (composed In Latin, and prevent its entering too precipitately Into 
published at Louvain, in 1516), in which the lungs When enlarged or relaxed hv 
was found the utmost perfection In laws, disease, it Is sometimes necessary to am 
politics, and social arrangements. The putate a part of it, on account of the 
word In now used to signify a state of ideal obstacle It presents to deglutition, and 
perfection the tickling cough and retching which It 

I UTltlOU LA'RIA (utnculus, a dim of liter, « nuses 

1 a bladder. Lat —from the little bladders U'VULA-SPOON, in Rurgery, an Instru- 
| which often accompany the leaves, and serve inent to lie held just under the uvula for 
' to float tire plant), In Botany, a genus of the purpose of conveying any substance 
I plants, nat. old. Lenttbulanacecc. They have Into the cavity behind 


V j 

V, the twenty-second letter of the alpha- vented by Torricelli It Is the most pee- j 
! bet, is a labial articulation, neatly allied to feet vacuum wuth which we are acquainted. 
f, being formed by the same organs, but v Until recently, modern philosophers he 
is vocal and /Is aspirate, and this const.!- lleved that the planets moved In an abso- 
lutes the principal difference between lute vacuum, but recent observations lead 
them V has one sound only, as in ram, them to doubt that tills Is the case, for, after 
rent, vote, vanity Though v and n have as the most caieful allowance has been made 
1 distinct uses ns any two letters In the al- for the attractions of the planets, and the 
■ phahet, they were formerly considered as effect of all otlici known causes of distil rb- 
one htter; It was only in the beginning of ance on Encko’s comet, the successive re- 
, tin sixteenth cetituiy that the peculiarity turn of that body to its perihelion are 
i imc to lie m.uketl U has since been accomplished In periods that are constantly 
I used as a vowel, and V as a consonant, but diminishing, which Is just, what would 
i in some enc yrlop, Delias and dictlonanes the occ ur If It moved In a medium that offered 
i nbsutd practice of airanglng together the a small resistance to its motion It Is, I 

1 ' wot ds which begin with these letters Is however, difllcult to reconcile the existence I 
still continued As a numeral, V stands of sue ha medium with the fact that, during 
foi 5 , and with a dash over it, for fiono the last 2000 years of observation, no ap- 
VALA'TION imuatia, a being free from preeiable effect has been produced on the 
dmj Lot), m Law, the penod between motions of the larger planets. This, how* 
the end of one term and the beginning of evei, proves that the resistance, If any, 
another - and the same in the universities must he feeble, lather than that It does riot 
It also denotes the tune when a see or exist If there is. In reality, such a 
other spuituil dignity Is vacant During medium, a time must Inevitably come when 
the vitiation of a bishopric the dean all the planets, satellites, and comets will 
I and « hapter are guardians of tho spiritu- ire precipitated Into the sun. 

tthfies VA'DE IN PACE (go In peace: Lot.), the 

\ AUCTNATION (lunmui, belonging to words In which sentence of starvation to 
cows Lat), In Medicine, inoculation vi 1th death, for certain offences, was pronounced 
the cow-pox, intended as a preservative in monasteries. The bones of persons who 
against infection from the small-pox [See seem to have pcrlBhed in this way are occa- 
Cow-Pox.] slonally found among the ruins of convcn- 

VACCIN'ITTM (Lot), In Botany, a genus tual buildings; but Fleury, In IiIb ’Eccle- 
of plant s, nat. ord Van mareir The species slastlcal History,’ describes the vadc 1 7i pace 
are shrubs or tices, as the bilberry, cran- as perpetual solitary Imprisonment, 
berry, &c VA'BE-MECUM (go with me Lat ), a 

VAC'UIJM Lat), In Physics, a space dp- hook or other article which a person con- 
void of all matter ; and generally conceived stantl v carries about with him. 
l>y the ancients to exist. The question VA'CINATED {vagina, a sheath • Lat ), in 
whether there Is such a thing as an abso- Botany, sheathed; as a stem Is sometimes 
lute vacuum In nature or not, has given invested by a leaf-stalk, 
rise to disputes among philosophers In all VAGPNOPKN'NOTTS (vagma, a sheath; 
ages The Torricellian vacuum is produced and penna, a wing : Lat ), having the wings 
by lilllnga tube, hermetically sealed at one covered with a liaid case or sheath ; as va- 
end, with mercury, inverting it Into a cup gmopennous insects 
of the same fluid, and allowing it to descend VAIR (warms, spotted* Lat), in He 
till it is counterbalanced by the pressure raldry , one of the furs employed in blazon 
of the atmosphere, as In the barometer in- lug; supposed to represent the Bkln of r 
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■mall squirrel. Vairy is the pattern of 

vair, with more than two colours. — When 
the bases of figures having this fur In 
two colours are so ranged as to meet each 
other, It Is called countcrvarr. 

VALENTINE'S DAY, the 141 li of Febru- 
ary, a festival In the calendar In honour of 
Rt Valentine, who, according to the legend, 
suffered martyrdom In the reign of the 
emperor Claudius. There are no circum- 
stances In the life of the saint which seem 
likely to have given origin to the custom 
of choosing valentines, or writing to them, 
as is done about the tune of Ills festival ; 
and It Is believed that the practice Is one 
of olden date, substituted for a pagan ob- 
servance, by which boys and girls diew 
each other's names on the 15th of February, 
a (lay sacred to Juno Februata The refor- 
mers attacked the custom, and fit. Francis 
de Bales Introduced the drawing of lots for 
patron saints instead of It 

VALE'ItlAN, a plant of the genus Valeri- 
ana, of which there are mnnv species The 
root of the Valeriana officinalis lias an acrid 
and somewhat bitter taste, and a strong dis- 
agieeahlc odour. It has been long extolled 
as an efficacious remedy in epilepsy ; and is 
found serviceable in n vuiety of nervous 
complaints, hut more especially In epilep- 
tic ami hvBterlcal affections Cats are ex- 
ceedingly fond of the smell of Its root, bo 
that if is difficult to preserve It In a garden ; 
the\ seem to lie Intoxicated by It ; and rat- 
catchers employ Its roots to draw the rats 
together, as they do oil of anise. 

VALHAT/LA, or WALHAI/LA (flic hall 
of those who died by violence" Scand.), the 
palace of immortality in the Scandinavian 
mythology, Inhabited by the bouIs of 
heroes slain In battle. The name is also 
given to an edifice in the Grecian style, 
erected by Ludwig I. of Bavaria, near Ha- 
tlshon on the Danube, for the purpose of 
assembling within Us walls the busts and 
statues of all the great men that Germany 
has produced. 

VALO'REM, or AD VALOREM (Lat), 
according to the value; as, an ad valorem, 
duty 

VAT/TTF. (Fr. ; from ralen, I am worth* 
Lat), in Commerce, the prlte oi worth of 
any pm chaRable commodity. The intrinsic 
unlMedenotcs the real and effective worth of 
a thing, and Is used chiefly with regaid to 
money, the nominal value of which may be 
raised or lowered at tlie pleasure of the 
sovereign; but its rent or Intrinsic value, 
depending wholly on Its weight and purity, 
1 b not at all affected. The value of commo- 
dities is regulated principally by the com- 
parative facility of their production, and 
partly on the relation of the supply and de- 
mand. But many other cauBeB operate to 
raise or depreciate the value of an article ; 
as monopolies, fashion, new Inventions, 
the opening of new markets, or the stop- 
page of commercial Intercourse through 
war, &c. And, In fact, in all countries 
where merchants are possessed of large 
rapltals, and where they are left to he 
guided in the use ol them by their own dis- 
cretion and foresight, the prices of commo- 
dities will frequently be very much Influ- 
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cnced, not. merely l»y the actual occurrence 
of changes in the accustomed relation of 
the supply and demand, but by tlie mere 

anticipation of them. Valve, in another 

sense, denotes those propei ties In a thing 
which render It useful or estimable, thus, 
for instance, the real value of iron la far 
greater than that of gold. 

VALVE (valva, the leaf of a door : Lat ), 

In Anatomy, a membranous partition with- 
in the cavitv of certain vessels of the body, 
to afford a passage to fluids In one direc- 
tion, and present their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came. In Bo- 

tany, a capsule or a calyx is said to he val- 
vularwlien the ple< es composing it touch at 

their edges In Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 

& i.. Is a kind of lid or cover of a tube or 
vessel so coni rived as In open one w:ij, I 
hut which, t lie more forcibly It Is pressed I 
the other way, shuts the closer on the aper- 
ture; bo that it admits the entrance of a j 
fluid Into the tube or vessel, but prevents j 
It, s return, or adraltB its escape, lmt pre- j 

vents Its re-en trance Safety-valve is a 

valve In a boiler that opens to allow* the I 
escape of steam at a pressure below* the , 
strength of the holler, by which the boiler ! 
is prevented from bursting. It is loaded 
with a weight proportional to flic area of its 
opening, nnd dependent on the highest pres- 
sure which is to be allowed in the holler 
It Is sometimes made of a metal, which, if 
the valve by any accident adheres to its 
seat [see Stkam-Emunk], melts and allows 
the steam to esi ape, when the pi es*iii e, and 
theiefore the temperature, rise beyond a 

cci tain point Valves, in Com liologv, the 

principal pieces of wlinli a shell Is com- 
posed They give rise to the distinction 
| into univalves, or sue h rb have only one 
piece; bivalves, such as have twro pieces; 
and mullnahr8, such as bate three oi more 
pieces Concitolooy ] 

VAMTIRK, a blood sucking spectre A 
belief In the existence' of such beings 
existed very commonly. In times of super- 
stition, among various nations of Euiopc 
About a century ago, an epidemic dread of 
Vampires prevailed In Hungary to such an 
extent as to afford one of the most extra- 
ordinary examples of credulity and syste- 
matic self-delusion on record. In Zoo- 

logy, a species of largo hat, the Vampyi vs 
Spectrum, a native of South America. It 
has been asserted that it sucks the blood of 
animals so as to cause their death ; hut the 
truth, says Cuvier, appcnrB to he, that It In- 
flicts only small wounds, which may proba- 
bly become Inflammatory Rnd gangrenous 
from the influence of thcellmato. Another 
South American blood-sucking bat, a spe- 
cies of Desmodus, is much dreaded by 
horses. 

VAMTLET, In Archaeology, a piece of 
steel, formed like a funnel, which w*aa 
placed on tilting spears just beforothe hand 
to secure It, and might be taken off at plear 
sure. 

VANA'DTUM, a metal found In the Iron 
ore of Taberg in Sweden, and In lead ore 
from Wanlookhcad in Scotland. It Is white, 
with a metallic lustre, brittle, and difficult 
to be reduced; la not oxidized by air or 
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I water ; is not attacked by sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric or hydrofluoric acid ; but dissolves 
In nitric, and nitro-hydrochloric acid, yield- 
ing with them solutions of a dark blue 
colour Its equivalent is 68‘6. The tritcixule 
of vanadium possesses acid properties and 
is known as vanadic acid 
VAN'DVLS, n ferocious race, who an* he 
lit \ i d to have come oiigmiiliv fioin Stan 
dinavia Tliey seem to have differed oni\ 
in name fioin tlie (iotlis, whose language 
they spoke. Tliey settled in the north of 
Germany, betw eon the Elbe and tlie Vistula 
Dutitig the 4th and 5th centuries they be- 
came very powerful ; and, under Gcnwric, 
their king, oveiran Spain, Gaul, and Italv 
I They subsequently established themselves 
1 in Afru a ; inn were eventually subdued l>y 
IJellsarius, tho celehiated Roman general 
In the reign of Justinian, who took their 
king Gelimor, prisoner, and carried him to 
t’oiistantinopie in triumph 
VANE ( vaene lielg), or WEATITER- 
f’Ot'K a light body, generally in the fonn 
oi a thin plate, which is placed on a spindle 
at the top of a building, and by turning 
with tlu wind, points to the part from 
| which It blows — In ships, apiece of bunt- 
| Ing used for tlie same purpose. 

| VANI1/LA This delightful aromatic, bo 
much employed to flavour chocolate and 
confectionary, Is tlie dried fruit of orchi- 
daceous plan ts < Vanilla j> lani/olui, and other 
spec ich of the genus), growing in the West 
Indies, and thence introduced into Java 
and other hot countries The fruit is from 
I si\ to ten inehes long, and front a quarter 
j to half an m cii broad 1 t. is of a dark brow n 
I colour After Icing carefully diied (by 
v iiu h operation It Is reduced to about one 
hundredth part of its original weight) It is 
1 pat ked in air-tight metal cases for exporta- 
I Lion In tlie West Indies tlie flower is fer- 
j tili/ed by means of insects, but elsewhere 
ai itllnal fertilization must be resorted to 
VAM'OUR ( oapor . Lat). When liquids 
and some solids are heated, they are chatig- 
i ed into elastic fluids, called vapours Vh- 
I pours differ fiom gases or pcrmanentlii 
| elastic fluids. In not retaining their aeriform 
i state at the temperature of the atmosphere 
| A liquid in the state of vapour is tnvisi- 
\ l>it* When cooled. It. assumes the liquid 
srate, as mist or fog, and becomes visible. 
Different substances mo changed into va- 
pour-, withvcrj different degree s of facility. 
Fluids are generally more volatile than 
solids, but there are evceptions; (uraphor 
and some other solids evaporate at com- 
mon tempeiatures, the fixed oils, sulphuric 
add, &c , requite a high temperature for 
evaporation , arsenic and sal ammoniac eva- 
luate without pievlously assuming the li- 
quid form. Vapours always occupy a greater 
space than the substances whence tliey are 
produced ; a cublcincli of water evaporated 
at an atmospheric pressure of thirty inches 
of mercury, produces nearly 1700 cubic 
inches of vapour. Vapours derived from 
different substances vary In density. Cnn- 
sideilng the density of atmospheric aii as 
1000, that of aqueous vapour at the level of 
the sea, under the oxdiuury pressure of the 
atmosphere, will he represented by 625; 
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that of alcohol vapour by 1613; and that 
of ether by 2586. Hence a vapour Buch as 
ether, boiling at a lower temperature than 
water, would not be an economical substi- 
tute for water in tho boiler of a steam 
engine; since a larger quantity must he 
evaporated to All the same space of cylin- 
der and therefore to produco tho same 
amount of motion a cubic Inch of ether 
produces only 443 cubic Inches of vapoui, 
while a cubic inch of water produces 1696 
All pure vapours, for every Increase of 
temperature equal to one degree Fahr m 
crease by the ^-Lh of the hulk tliey occupy, 
at 32 'Fahr The greater the pressure under 
which vapour Is produced, the higher the 
tempeiatuie required to produce It, and 
tins pressure may be derived, as In the 
steam holler, from the pressure of the va- 
pour Itself, oi the surface of the fluid from 
which it has risen At a pressure of on I j 
0 068 Inches of mercury, water evaporates 
at a temperature of 2" , at a pressure of 
0 2 inches, it evaporates at a temperature 
of 32 y ; at a pressure of 1 08 Inc lies, it eva- 
porates at a temperature* of 102 r , at a pres- 
sure of 3(> inches, it evaporates at atem- 
peratuie of 212°, &c. Equal weights of a 
given vapour at any temperature Con- 
tain equal quantities of heat, and are ca- 
pable of producing the samo mechanical 
effect 

VATOTTIl BATII, a contrivance for pro- 
ducing a profuse perspiration by exposing 
the* body to the steam of hot water, the ef- 
fect being usually Increased by friction. 
The general result of tills process Is to relax 
the body, remove obstructions of the skin, 
alleviate pain and spasmodic contractions, 
and promote sleep. In the vapoui bath, the 
stimulant power of heat Is modified and 
tempered bj the moisture diffused through 
the air 

VALUABLE QUANTITIES (t mnubiho, 
c liangeable Lat.), In Geometry and Analy- 
tics, such ns aie continually either ln< reus- 
ing or diminishing, according to a certain 
law*. In opposition to tliOBc which arc rem- 
nant and unchangeable. 

VARIATION (vanatio Lat), in Geo- 
gtaphy and Na\ igation, a deviation of tho 
maccnetical needle from the true north 
point , called also declination, which are de- 
pendent on the earth's motion, and a suh- 

endinate clectilcnl action In Granimai, 

change in the termination of nouns and ad- 
jectives, constituting what is called case, 

number, and gender. Vernation, In Music , 

the different manner of plajlngor singing 
tho same air or tune, by subdividing tho 
notes into seve ai others of less value, or 
by adding grace, <fcc. ; yet so that tho air 
itself liny be discovered through all its cm- 
belllshitieiits — Variation of the moon, in 
Astronomy, an Inequality In the moon’s 
motion, depending on lier angular distance 
from the sun. It is due to that part of tlie 
sun’s disturbing force which Is at right an- 
gles to tho radius vectors, and which acce- 
lerates the moon, from quadratures to 
sj/ygies; but retards It from syzygles to 
quadratives. It was not observed b\ the 
ancient astronomers. 

V AIIIOEL'LA (vuncula, the dim. of vuru^ 
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a dilated vein : Lat.), In Medicine, tlie Chick- 
en-pox, 

vA'llIOOSE ( vancosus :Lat ), In Medicine, 
an epithet applied to veins of the body that 
are permanently distended 

VA'RICUS {Lat), in Conrholngy, ridges 
on the outside of a shell which indicate the 
different stages of growth. 

VAIt'IETY < oaru-tas Lat ), in Natural IIls- 
turj , a technn.il term applied to a race of 
animals and plants I hat (litter irom tlietvpo 
by constant eli.ii.teters Intel medUte links 
conneit. the abet 1 ant f onus with the normal 
ones, otherwise the race would take rank as 
a distliM I spec les 

VARI'OLA ( mtrio , I variegate. Lat). 
[See Small-pox 1 

VAIH'OLITK < varw , I variegate • Lat. ; 
and lilhos, a stone Or), in Mineralogy . a 
kind of porplnritic roik. In whhh the im- 
bedded substances are imperfectly crystal- 
lized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
spotted appearance It is an aggregate of 
felspar and quart/. 

VARIO'ltTTM KTHTTONS (variorum, of 
difleiont persons Lat ), in Literature, edi- 
tions of the Greek and Homan classics, m 
which the notes of different commentators 
are inserted. 

VA'RIX (La<l,hi Medicine, an uneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein 

VAR'NISH (wr»«s Fr ), a fluid which, 
when spread thinly over n solid surface, 
forms a coating imperv Ious to ulr and 
moisture; and generally gives It a smooth 
and polished appeal an cc Varnishes are 
formed by dissolving substances, which are 
almost always resinous, in icctlfled ah oliol, 
or in fixed or volatile oils; thus producing 
spirit varnishes, or oil varnishes, The re- 
sins most generally used aie Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Klemt, Sandarach, Am- 
ber, Benzoin, Anime, Gamboge, Diagon's 
blood. Caoutchouc, and Asphaltutn. 

VALIKO'NIAN SATIRE, a species of sa- 
tire so called from the Uvn lied Varro, who 
first composed it The stile was fiee and 
unconflucd, containing both piosc and 
verse, intermixed according to the fancy 
of the writer 

VAS'CULAIt ( rasculum , a small vessel 
Lat.), pertaining to the vessels of animal 
or vegetable bodies — Vascular Si/stem, in 
Botany , that portion of the tissue of plants 
which forms canals scrv ing for the convey- 
ance of tluld and air 

VASE (vasuiu • Lat.), In Architecture, an 
ornament placed on tornlces, socles, or 
pediments, representing such vessels as 
the ancients used In sacrifices, Ac. The 
Grecian artLts gave to every vase the shape 
best adapted to Its use, and most agreeable 
to the eye A great number of these vessels 
have been pieserved to the present day, 

1 and offer to artists models of the most 
beautiful forms. In Etruria and other parts 
of Ilaly there have been exhumed many 
vases which had been in household use. 
These were distinguished according to 
their employments by Greek names ; thus, 
vases for holding wine or oil were called 
Amphora, Police, and Stamnos ; those for 
watet with three handles , Ifydi ta KivlCalpts; 
those used for mixing wine at a banquet, 


Crater, Celebe, and Oxybaphon ; those for 
pouring, Oenochoc, Olpc, T/ecythus, Proclius ; 
those for drinking, Cantharus, Oi/athus, 
Ci/hx, Phiala, Scyphos, Holkion, Geras, and 
Rhyhm ; those for uuguenls, Ala bast ra 
Many of these vases are figured in Dennis's 
Etruria — Among florists, the calyx of a 
plant, as the tulip, is (ailed a vase 

VA'STUS (large Lat ), in Anatomy, the 
name of two muscles, namely, the vastus 
externa t and intern us, situated on the outci 
and inner side of tho thigh. 

VAT'IOAN, a magnificent palace of mo- 
dern Rome, built upon the Vatican lull, 
from which it derives its name A building 
on this site waB inhabited by Charlemagne 
in 800 The present pile has been lrregu- 
Ittt ly enlarged, by a long seiles of popes 
It adjoins the church of St Peter, and is of 
vast extent, the number of rooms being at 
least 4,422. It contains a magnilbent col- 
lection of antiquities, paintings, frescoes, 
&c , with a noble library , exceedingly ri< h , 
In manuscripts The museum of statuaiy 
alone Is about, a mile In length 

VAIJ'DOIS ( WalUenses Mod Lat ), t he in- 
habitants of certain valleys on the smith 
side of the Alps, from which they deiive 
tlielr name, and who are to he distinguished 
from those Wa I (lenses who were the fol- 
lowers of Peter Waldo. The Vaudois main- 
tained the purity of their doctrines mail) 
ages befoie the Reformation ; and, on ac- 
count of it, suffered various pei seditions , 
being at one time expelled from their pos- 
sessions, which, however, they nfterwaids 
irony ered by force Their number is, at 
piesent, about 30,000 

VAULT (oolta Jtal), In Architecture, 
an arched roof, of which the materials 
support and sustain each other ; It may be 
iclicular, elliptical, &c When Its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a vault Is 
surmounted ; when not bo high it is sur- 
based 

VAV'AROR, an ancient title of nobility 
in England , saul by Camden to be next be- 
low a baron. It was used in France to 
signify those who held immediately mder 
the higher nobility In the Freirli ro- 
mances it meant n poor gentleman. 

VECTOR (a carrier; Lat), or radius 
vector, in Astronomy, a straight line which 
is supposed to be drawn from the centre of 

a planet to the centre of the sun. In 

Geometry, a straight line drawn from the 
focus of a conic section to any point of the 
curve 

VE'DAR, the sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos, of great antiquity but uncertain date, 
believed by the Brahmins to have been 
revealed by Brahma They are In Sanscrit, 
and, though forming one work, they are 
divided Into four parts, vi/. Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharvaua 
Veda, They arc regarded as containing 
tho true knowledge of God, of his religion, 
and his worship. ‘Each Veda consists of 
two pai ts — the Mantras, consisting of 
prayers, hymns, and Invocations; and tho 
Brabmanas, comprising precepts which in 
rule ate religious duties, maxims explaining 
these precepts, and theological arguments 
They are undoubtedly tho most ancient 
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composl tlons In the whole range of Sanscrit 
literature. Tholr obscurity, and the obso- 
lete dialect In which they are written, are 
Bueli as to render the reading of them difll- 
cult even to a Brahmin. The word Vedanta 
signifies view 01 object of the Vedas Under 
Lins 11.11m there is an ancient woik 111 Hans- 
el 11, said to have been composed 2,000 years 
ago, .aid to contain an abstract or qiilntcs- 
m'im e of all tbe Vecl.is. Tlie great authority 
foi its docti me is the c ollectloUof sutias or 
aphoi isms.’ (Adc.iung ) 

VKDKT'TK (t'r ), 111 Military Affairs, a 
sentinel on borschac k, detaclied from the 
main body of lliearmy to discover and give 
not 11 e of tho enemy’s movements 

VF/fl \, a star of the first magnitude in the 
const i Uation of the Lire, the a Lyres of 
.is 1 lonomeis. 

VKii'KTABLK ( veqeto , 1 invigorate Lot ) 
[Si « lio i'a.vy] It lias been a question much 
disc ussed among pliilosoplic is in what way 
plains weie originally dill used ovei the 
suriaee of the eartli, and tluee different 
hypotheses have been invented Lumirus 
supposed a single primitive 1 entie of vege- 
i.iLion, whence all species of plants have 
been gradually dispel sed over the globe by 
winds, rivers, cun cuts, animals, &e, A 
second hypothesis is, that each species of 
plants origin ited in a primitive ceutie, of 
which there were several In different pails 
of the globe, eac h being the seat of a par- 
ticular number of species Tbe third by po- 
tlieuis fs, that, wheievei a suitable climate 
existed, there the vegetable tribes spiaug 
up, and Unit plants of the same species 
weie, fiom the flrsi, spread over diftetenl 

regions Tbe viyi table acids are those 

acids which are denied from vegetable 
rnatteiK. They are decomposed by a red 
beat, and nearly all by concentrated hot 
nitric acid, by which they are converted 
Into cm home acid and water ; but they are 
less liable to spontaneous decomposition 
t ban oilier su list an cos obtained f 1 oiti plants. 
The most Important are the acetic* acid, or 
vinegar, the oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic, 

ben/011, and gallic Veg stable alkalies 

comprehend those proximate principles of 
vegetables, which are possessed of alkaline 

properties. [Seo Alkaloids ] Vegetable 

oils are divided into fixed and volatile oils, 
the former of which impart a permanent, 
stain to paper, while the latter, owing to 
theli volatility, pi oduce a stain wdiich dis- 
appears by gentle beat Olive oil and oil 
of mlut are examples of the two. 

VEGETABLE MAR'ROW, the fruit of a 
plant of the gourd kind, the Cucurbita ovi- 
fera of botanists, originally growing in 
Persia, and now cultivated in this and 
other northern countries. Its flesh la very 
tender, soft, and of a buttery quality 

VB'HMIU COURTS (fehm: (Jer ), Crimi- 
nal Courts established in Germany during 
the middle ages, called also free courts ; anil 
seemingly derived from those ancient til- 
bunals of the German tribes which were 
held in the open air. In tho 13 th century, 
they became formidable, from being then 
modelled on a system of secret organiza- 
tion , it Is said that 100,000 persons were at 
one time affiliated to the society. They 


were bound to attend the secret meetings 
of the courts when summoned; and to exe- 
cute their decrees, if necessary, by taking 
tho llfo of persons condemned. Sometimes 
these courtB had the effect, of repressing 
the lawless violence of the nobility, but 
they were also liable to be perverted to tbe 
gratification ol pnvate malice Various 
leagues were entered into in the 15 th cen- 
tury to put them down, and tills was ultl- 
mately nffec ted by the introduction of a 
bet ter Bystem of j udiratui c and police In the 
various states. 

VEIN (vena: Lai), in Anatomy, a vessel 
which receives the blood brought by the 
arteries, and carries it back to the heart 
Veins are continuations of the extreme 
capillary parts of the arteries, reflected 
hue k toward the heart Unit ing their chan- 
nels, as they approach tho heart, all the 
veins ultimately form three trunks: the 
irnu earn desrevdevs, wliuli brings the 
blood fioin all tbe partH above the heart , 
the vena cava asceridcns, which brings tbe 
blood from all the parts below the lieai t, 
and the vnm porta, or great trunk, winch is 
foi mod by a union of the veins belonging to 
the abdominal organs and tlic organs of di- 
gest ion, and which, ramifviug like an artei y 
tu the substance of the liver, transmits Its 
blood by capillaries to tbe hepatic veins 

In Botany, tbe veins of plants are an 

assemblage of tubes, through which the 
sap Is transmitted along the leaves formed 
of v uscular tissue The term Is more pro- 
perly applied to the liner and more complex 
ran iiflc.it ions, which inferbrnnoh with each 
other like net w<nk , the larger and more 
direct assemblages of vessels being called 

ribs and nerves Vc/?i, among miners, a 

space containing ores, spar, clay, &e ; when 
it bears ore. It Is called a quick vein, when 
no ore, a dead vein. Metalliferous veins 
have been traced in the earth for tulles, 
and many species of stones are also often 
found 111 reins. 

VEL'ITES ( Lai ), in Antiqu'fy, light 
armed infantry In Llie Roman legion, called 
also rrucubilure s, because employed on out- 
post duty when the army was before an 
nemy They seem not to have been divided 
into distinct bodies or companies, but to 
have hovered loosely in front of the army 
They were sometimes disposed befen e the 
front of the hastati ; were sometimes dis- 
persed up and down among the void spaces, 
and sometimes were placed in two bodies 
in tho wings The Veldes generally began 
the combat, skirmishing in flying parties 
with tbe first troops of the enemy, and, 
when repulsed, fell back by the flanks of 
the army, or rallied again In the rear. 
Their arms were bows, slings, javelins, a 
light wooden buckler covered with leather, 
and a lioad-plece 

VEI/LUM (velin: Fr), a fine kind of 
parchment made of calves’ Bkin, rendered 
particularly clear and white. Vellum was 
used for writing In the time of Eumene*, 
king of Pcrgamus. He was anxious to col- 
lect a library which should recall that of 
Alexandria; but, being prevented by the 
jealousy of the Ptolemies from obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of papyrus, had recourse 
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to parchment jib a substitute. [See Parch- 
ment.] 

VKLO'CTPEDE ( velox , swift; and pee, a 
foot . Lat.), a vehicle consisting of a piece 
of wood about five feet long, and half a 
foot wide, resting on two wheels, one be- 
hind the other. On this the ruler aits, an 
on horseback, so that Ills feet touch the 
ground; while he propels the mat lime by 
pleasing his feet slightly against the lattei, 
and keeps Ills balance in tue same way. 
in front of the saddle Is a rest for the arms , 
and the fore wheel may he turned at plea- 
sure, Boas to enable the rider to the ma- 
chine to give an 3 direction he pleases 

VELO'GITV [velocita s • Lat), the rapidity 
with which a body moves, measured bj the 
space traversed in a given time Velocity 
is uniform when it passes through equal 
spares m equal tunes, otherwise it Is accele- 
i altil or retarded. Ills uniformly accelerated 
or i ctardtd, when the increment b or decre- 
ments of motion are equal in oqnnl times. 
Velocity is absolute or relative ; absolute 
when a body moves over a certain space in 
aeerialn time, relative when It has tefer- 
ence to that of another moving body. 

VE'NA CJA'VA (the hollow vein: Lat.). 
[See Vein ] 

VE'NA POR'TA, or VE'NA POllTA'HUM 
(the vein of the passages ; Lot), produced 
by tiie union of the veins of the stomach. 
Intestines, spleen, and pancreas, and rami- 
lled in the liver. [Kee Vein.] 

VENEERTNG, the art of placing a thin 
piece of a moie valuable wood on another 
which is less expensive In the construetiou 
of articles of furniture. Thus mahogany 
on oak, or deal, or Spanish mahogany on an 
Inferior kind. 

VK'NIAL SIN [venialts, pardonable . Lat ), 
in Roman Catholic tlicolog}, a sin whuh 
wenktiiH Banctifying grace, hut does not 
take ll away , and which 1 h not necessarily 
lo he mentioned in confession The re- 
formed chinches altogether reject the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sIiib 

VENTIDUCT [ventus, the wind, and duc- 
tus, a conducting. Lat), in Building a 
passage for wind or air, a subterraneous 
passage or spiracle for ventilating apait- 
nieiits 

VENTILATION (vcntilatio : Lat), the 
act of expelling impure air, and of dissipat- 
ing noxious vapours. Few persons are 
nw.irehow very necessary a thorough venti- 
lation Is to the preservation of health Wo 
can live without food for a considerable 
time; hut keep us without air for a very few 
minutes, and wo cease to exist 1 1 Is not, how- 
I ever, enough that we have air, we must ha\ e 
I fresh air; for tho principal by which life is 
1 supported Is taken from the air during the 
i act of breathing. One fifth only of tlio 
atmosphere is capable of supporting life Uy 
, the care we take to shut out the external air 
i from our houses, we prevent the escape of 
j the deteriorated air, and condemn oursel ves 
to breathe, again and again, the same con- 
taminated, unrefreshlngatinosphere. Who, 
that has ever felt the invigorating effects of 
i the morning air, can wonder at the lassi- 
i tele and disease that follow the continued 
breathing of tho pestiferous atmosphere of 


crowded or ill-ventilated apartments! It 
1 b only necessary to observe the counte- 
nances of those who inhabit close rooms 
snd houses, the squalid hue of their skins, 
their sunken eyes, and their languid move- 
ments, to be sensible of the bad effects of 
^hutting out the external air. It is found 
that an adult spoils four cubic feet of at 
mosphcric air per minute, by respiration ; 
and about tin ee and a half cubic feet, by 
exhalations from tho surface of the bod}. 
Hence tho air of a close apartment must 
very soon he scrum-.! j vitiated by a number 
of human 1 1 mgs, paitieulaily if there are 
alsoartiQci.il light-, which, by combustion, 
aid in the mlsc hie\ otis effec t produced on 
the atmosphere 1 Chemistry lias furnished 
the tne.in-> of purifying the air of chumbcis 
in which persons have been confined with 
contagious diseases , or in which bad air is 
generated in other ways, so as to destroy 
the noxious or offensive power of the ei- 
tluvia generated in such situations , and 
tints of preventing Its Injurious Influence 
| But no fumigation will be of any avail 
in purifying stagnant air, or air that has 
been breathed till it lias been deprived 
of its oxygen; such air must be driven 
out, when Its place should be Immediately 
supplied with fresh pure atmosphere. The 
readiest means of changing the air of an 

I apaitmcnt is by lighting a lire In it, and 
then throwing open the doors and windows; 
this will Bet the air in motion, by establish- 
, iug » current up the i hlitmey. 

' VENTRICLES [venti iculus, the dim of 
' venter, the belly : Lat ), 111 Anatomy, n word 
applied to certain smalt cavities in the 
J body ; as, the two cavities of the heart 
i which propel the blood into the arteries to 
1 the cavities in different parts of the br.un, 

I VENTRII/OQUISM ( venter , the belly, 
'and loguor, I speak. Lat), the art of 
| speaking in such a way, that tho voice ap- 
pears to proceed from different places, 

I though the utterer does not eliangc Ills 
' position, and in many Instances does not 
appeal to speak It has been supposed that 
sounds were produced by tho ventriloquist 
Independently of the labial and Ungual 
organs , but it is cei turn that practice only 
is necessary to carry t tils act of illusion to 
a high degiee of perfection, and that the 
sound is produced as usual, but with a less 
opened mouth The art of the ventriloquist 
consists merely m this: after drawing a 
long breath, lie breathes it out slowly and 
gradually, dexterously dividing the air, and 
diminishing the sound of the voice by the 
muscles of the larynx and the palate, mov- 
ing tho lips as little as poBsiblo ; moreover 
he studies carefully, and thoroughly under- 
stands the modifications produced on sound 
by difference of d!»taute, of position, and 
other circumstances. 

VEN'UE [Vienna, neighbourhood : Lat — 
the place whence the jury are to be taken), 
in Law, the place where an action is laid, 
that is, the county in which the cause will 
be tried. In certain cases the court has 
power to change the venue. 

VENUS {Lat.), In Astronomy, a planet of 
great splendour, known likewise by the 
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•mines of the mommg and evening star. She them to the judgment of tlie court, which, | 
is » constant attendant on the sun , and is in criminal < uses, will say win thcr or not 1 
never seen in the eastern quarter of the there is a « mm In law 

heavens when that luminary is in the VEIt'lHL'RIS (vert-de^ans, the hoary i 
western quarter Venus is slxti-eight gne-n: Ft), a preen pigment, loimerlj 
millions of miles distant from tli/* sun ; her prepared in the south of Fiance !• v c-over- 
sniereal revolution is pei formed inalxttlo nip copper plates with the refuse of the 
moie than 224 7 mean solar days At the grapes ftom which wine had been made, 
beginning of this centuiy the inclination It is maiiufactiiicei in this country on a 
of her orbit to the ecliptu was 3 >, 2.*$' 28 larpe scale by altmnating eoppi l plates 


hilt it is subject to n slight annual decrease 
Her diameter is 7,7oo English miles, her 
volume therefore lb 0 927 of that of the 
earth Her density is rather more than 
four-fifths that of the ea*Ml» Rhe is sup- 
posed to revolve on her axis In about 2Jh 
21' - o'' Venus lias been sometimes oh 
scivc-d moving auoss the hum’s dim in the 
form of a hla» K spot; tills is called the 
transit of Venus This happened hut twice j 
dining the last centuiy, v i/ m 17(»l ami! 
I7(>‘i, and no otliei wdl oeem till the veil i 
1874 From the ti msit ot Venus m J7ol I 
was deduced the sun’s paiallax and cd 
cour-e his distance tiom the earth was us- 
cert lined w ilh very pi i at at cuiac v 'Ibis; 
lamp obtained, tin* distant es ot rhe other, 
planets were easily found by obsi i v ‘itnm , 

and calculation VbNUs.tn Alalaiolopj, 

a peiiUH of concliifeious mollusc a, <>1 which 
there aio netrly 2(>0 llvmp species l'he 
wampum of (be Ninth American Indians 
consisted of lnoheu shells of iniwtvin- 
unana Htrunpon stupsol leather, and then 
use d as iiioucv. 

VKMJrt 1>F MhM'K’I, a celebrated an- 
Cient statue pieseived at Florence 

VERANM)A II, a term of eastern oiipin 
applied to a lipht pa lory external to. i house, 

I Mipportecl on pillats, and oiten inclosed in j 
fiout with lull ice work In England vci an- ! 
j < I ills rue frequently met in villas and eot- 
lape i c'sideiices, attached to sittinp-iooms , 
on 1 he pround-Moor, where they afford a 
pood substitute for a colonnade 1 . | 

VERB (veibtnu, III ei ally, a word - L(tl), 
in Hi annual, a put of speech, conBistinp of 
1 an alia ihute afilnned Verbs are div uled 
I into hausiln e. lutiansituu , and pattern A 
vc ib oubsiaiitive expresses mere alllrma- 
turn, without reference to any property, or 1 
I attribute 

i VKR'B\L inibidts, peitamlnp to verbs | 
Lai), In Giamtnai, a word derived from a, 
verb In Enplish.a verbal Is known by the | 
termination ion, ire, derived from the Lathi. 

VKKBVTIM ET LlTKltA'TIM ( LuD , 
w r ord for word, letter for lei ter. 

VEltBE'NA, in Botany, a penus of plants, 
nat.ord verbenacecc . Tlieli English liamo 
is Vervain 

VEHDE ANTIQUE (veil antique, -unique 
green. Fr ), in Mineralogy, a mottled ag- 
gregate of marble and serpen tiuo Jt takes 
u fine polish, and is used for various orna- 
mental purposes. 

VEll'DIOr ( veredutum , ti uly said . Lot ), 
In Law, the answer of a jury given to the 
com t concerning any matter of fact in any 
case, civil or criminal, committed to their 
Liial and examination. A special verdict is 
one not delivered generally in favour of 
either plaintiff or defendant, but stating 
*hc facta: nnd referring the law arising from 


and woollen cloths pievioiibly soaked in 
Pi rolIgncoiiH acid It is a mixture ol suh- 
acetates of copper 

VEJK'DTTKR (turd ih lerre, earth prec u . 

Ft >, a lilue pigment, obtained bv adding 
< balk ot whiting to a solution of coppei in 
nitric acid Jt is a hydrated percarboreite 
of copper 

VKIRiLT'TE (a bmal! lod Ft ), in lleral- 
(li v . a jiallet or small pah- , lienc e, a hlileld 
divided bv sue li pallets is termed vngette 
VHH .IIJICE (vergiiH. Ft ; from mis jus, 
the June' of tlm producimns of spring 
Lat ), a kmc] of harsh viuegir made of the 
e\ pi eased puce of the wild apple ur ciab, 
w Inc li lias undergone the vinous l rmenta- 
tnui The Fiench give this name to the 
sour liquor obtained from unripe grapes 
VKR'AlhS (Lai), in Natural Histoiv, the 
hiM and lowest class in the Luma ui sys- 
tem Liumeus comprehends in this class j 
<UI those living beings which he cc/uld not j 
include among tlio vertehrata oi the in- 
sect a The term was limited hi Ouv ler to 
what aie now known as annelidis ami ento- 
zoa, and is at present obsolete 
VERMIOEL'LI (Hal ; from vernnculus, 
a litlle worm Lat) A paste made of 
wheal Hour in the* sliape of worm-1 Ike cy 
linders ufvuiious diameters, rhe smallest 
of threadlike being termed \cnmcillt, and ! 
the larger Macaroni, it is manufactured by 1 
forcing tire paste through small apertures in I 
an iron plate, by means of n powerful screw 1 
press Jt is also cut Into ribands and ! 
otliei forms, and is then called Italian paste 
VKRM K’/U LA It ( vermtcnlus , a little 
wiuni. Lat), ic-etuhlmg the tortuous inn 
tion of a worm , as the vermicular motion 

ol tlie intestines, called also peristaltic. 

In Sculpture, vermicular ot vernnrulated 
work , m soil of ornament in Mosaic pave 
merits, winding and representing the 
tracks of worms 

VlflR'M I FORM ( vermis , a worm; nnd 
forma , a form. Lat), in Anatoinj, a term 
applied to various parts hi the human body, 
bearing seine lesenihl.nii o to worms, a«, 
tin* vermiform process of the cerebellum 
VER'M I FFGE (vermis, it worm ; and fugo, 

I put to lliglu : /<•’{ ),an anthelmintic medi- 
cine ; or a substance that desti oys or expels 
worms fioin animal bodies 
VERMlL'LlOrN (vermilion: Fr), a i ed 
pigment, of a hue between scarlet ami 
oiniBon. There are tw-o kinds of Vermillion, 
the one natural or naLive, and the otliei 
common or factitious Native vervullion Ih 
found in several quicksilver mines. In the 
form of a ruddy sand, winch only requires 
to he purified. Common Vermillion is made 
of the red sulphuret of mercury ; or, as it 
was formerly called, factitious cinnabar, 
reduced to a fine pooler. 
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VER'NATION (rmw, I bloom : Lai. ), the 
mode in which the nascent leavcB are ar- 
ranged in a leaf hud. 

VER'NIER, an ingenious eon trl vance, 
invented by Peter Vernier, for measur- 
ing intervals between the divisions of 
graduated Beales, and described by him In 
1631. It consists of a small moveble scale, 
sliding along a graduated scale or arc , and 
having in a given space a number of divi- 
sions greater or less by unity than the num- 
ber on the same space of the scale or arc,. 
If an inch of the scale or graduated arc is 
divided into tenths, and ten divisions of 
the vernier are made equal to an inch and a 
tenth, each division of the vernier will be 
equal to one-tenth and one-hundredth of an 
inch; and any number of divisions of the 
\ernier, equal to a given space to be mea- 
sured, will be just so mail y tenfhR and so 
many huiuliedihs of an inch, and thus 
I hundredths <.m be measured by means of a 
Male divided onl\ Into tenths It would be 
tqually easy to measure thousandths, Ac. 

VERON'ICA, in Botam, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord ficrophu lanatem, contain- 
ing the speedwell and other wild BrltMi 
plants, as well as some showy garden 
flowers 

V Ell'S ATI LE (l ersahhs; from verm, I 
turn often Lot.), an epithet for that quar 
lity wliicli enables persons to turn readily 

from one thing to another In Botany, a 

versatile anther, is one fixed by the middle 
on the point of the filament, and so poised 
as to be easily moved 

VERSE (versus • Lot.}, in Poetry, a line, 
or a part of the composition which con- ! 
tains all the cadences, Arc , found in it The 
harmony of every ve rse is complete in it- 
self. Verses are made up of feet, the num- 
ber and species of which constitute the 
character of the \ ersc, as hexameter, penta- 
meter , Ac In the Greek and Roman versi- 
fication, a foot was determined by its quan- 
tity; in the English, quantity Is supplied 

by accent. Jilank-verse, poetry in which 

the lines do not end in rhymes Heroic- 

verse that appropriated to epic or heroic 
poetry ; in Greek and Latin, the hexameter; 
m English, Ac., the iamtne of ten syllables, 
cither with or without the additional short 
syllable; In French, the iambic of twelve 
syllables.— —Versification Is the art of ad- 
justing the syllables, and forming them 
into harmonious measure, r^’o Poetht.] 

VERST, a Russian measure of length, 
eon talntng 8,500 feet ; about three quarters 
of an English mile. 

VERT(green: Fr ), in Heraldry, the colour 
of green on coats of arms, represented in 
engravings by lines drawn from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base. 

VERTEBRAS (Lot. ; from verto, I turn 
around : Lot.), in Anatomy, the column of 
bones in the middle line of the bodies of 
the higher animals, through which the 
spinal cord passes, and on which the seve- 
ral motions of the trunk are effected. These 
bones differ considerably in number in the 
different animals, but in man this column 
consists of 88 bones,of which 7 called cervical 
a** in the neck. It called dorsal in the back, 
and 6 calk J lumbar at the lolus. Of the 


remainder 5 are callod sacral and the low- 
est 4 coccygeal. The cervical vertebra) arc 
smaller than those In the dorsal and lum- 
bar regions; the first one, or that which 
supports the skull, is calif J the alias, and 
the next one is called the axis The dorsal 
vertcbriB decrease in size from the flist 
to the fourth or fifth, and then gradually 
increase up to the twelfth, which is the 
largest. To these vertebra) are attached t lie 
ribs, which form a bon\ rage protecting 
the heart and the great trunks of the vascu- 
lar sj Btem. The luiuhni vertebra are huger 
than the dorsal. The sacral vertebim are 
only separate in the young subject, in the 
adult the\ are Fohlerrd together, and form 
lint one bone, and tbefoui bones of the 
coccyx are also soldered together, and con- 
stitute the rudiment of a tail, wlikli in 
many mammalia is largely developed and 
consists of numerous vertebra) The ver- 
tebras lock Into each other by processes of 
bone, and between every' tw’o there Is inter- 
posed an elastic cushion of cartilage, which 
facilitates the motion of the whole The 
vertebra* undergo several modi Heat ions 
Recording to the position ; but the elements 
of a typical vertebra) consist of a bony 
centrum, around wlmh are disposed four 
channels formed by apophyses, or proc esses 
which have received distinctive names, 
thus those that arise from the posterior 
part and enclose the spina! cord aie called 
neurapophyses These arch over and ter- I 
initiate in the neural spine. From encli side . 
of the centrum project two transverse j)ro 
cesses or parapophyses, to which are some- 1 
times attached ribs or pleurapojihyses , I 
and at the distal extremities of the ribs arc 1 
the lurmapophyses, which are connected I 
with the sternum or breastbone. i 

VERTEBRA TA, a snbkingdom of aui 
mala po named from the possession ol a 
backbone It is divided into five classes 1 
Mammaua, or quadrupeds, of which the 
females have mamma » or teats tor suckling 
their young. 2 Aveh, or birds [see OnKl- 
thoi.ooyI 3. Reptilia, or reptilos. 4 
Amphibia f» Pisces, or fishes. 

VERTEX ( Lat .), in Geometry, the top of 
any line or figure, as the vertex of a trian- 
gle. In Anatomy, the crown of the head 

— In Astronomy, the zenith, or point of 
the heavens Immediately overthe head. 

VERTICAL (from last), pertaining to the 
vertex or zenith Tiic sun is vertical to the 
Inhabitants within the tropics at certain 
times every year. A star Is said to be ver- 
tical when it Is in the zenith. Vertical an- 
thers, Buch as terminate the filaments, and 
being Inserted by their base, stand no less 
upright than the filaments themselves. 
Vertical circle. In Astronomy, a great circle 
of the sphere passing through the zenith 
and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right 

angles. Vertical dial, a sun-dial drawn on 

the plane of a vertical circle, or perpendi- 

rular to the horizon. Vertical leaves, in 

Botany, such as stand bo erect, that neither 
of the surfaces can he called the upper or 

under. Vertical line, in ContCB, a right 

line drawn on the vertical plane, and pass- 
ing through the vertex of the cone.— 
Vertical plane, In Conics, a plane piping k 
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through the vertex of the cone, and parallel j 

to any conic section Vertical plane. In 

perspective, a plane perpendicular to the 
geometrical plane, passing through the eye 
and ( uttlng the perspective plane at right ! 

angles Vertical point, that point In the, 

beat ens which Is over our heads, otherwise ' 
< alb 1 the zenith 1 

VERTIOIL'LATE ( rnimllns , something) 
that turns round* Lot), in Botany, an j 
epithet applied to paits of plants (leaves, 1 
flowers, «frc ) that are set in whorls, that is 
drcularh round a stem 

VERT I 'GO (Lot ; from verto, I turn 
mound), giddiness It Is a common symp- 
tom of the fulness of the vessels of (he 
head ; and of nervous and general debility. 
Sometimes it arises from the stomach being 
"unloaded; at, others ftoni Its being 
i inpty It is a sjmptorn also of various' 

disorders In Zoo.ogy, a genus of maisli ' 

oi land snails 

\ EH' PA {Lat ) [flee WART* ] 

TESTERS {vettpo , the eienlng* Lat), 
the evening songs or prayers In the Kumnu 
(Mliolic Church — Nathan Vcspus, hi 
"Erencl! History, a iimsmuc of all the 
Freni h lu Hicii} , In the > ear 12X2 It is so 
called, because the ringing of the bell for 
vespers was the signal 

VESTA, in Astronomy, one of the re- 
cently discovered ultrn/odi ual planets Its 
mean distance fiom tlie sun Is about 221 
millions of tulles , Its sideieal levolutlon Is 
performed In i:t2 r > 7147 mean solar days , its 
orldt Is Inclined to tlio ecllpin at an nngle 
of 7 n 8' 20" ; it 1 volume being only about 
the fifteenth thousandth pait of that of the 
rail h, and its surface not largei than the 
kingdom of Spam It Is the brightest, of 
the smnllei planets [See Astkkoior ] 

VESTALS {ventales Lai.), in Antlqultv, 
certain virgins consecrated at Romo to the 
sen f< e of the goddess Vesta ; and to whom 
was committed the CHro of the vestal fire, 
which was to he kept perpetually hurtling 
upon her altar Tliefr dress was a white 
vest, with a purple border; a white linen 
stirplwe, called bitJJUudinn linteum; and 
over this a huge purple mantle, with a long 
train On tlieli heads they wore the tnfnla, 
and from the iufula hung ribbons. Their 
period of service was thirty years, during 
the fli st ten they were engaged In learning 
theti mysterious duties, during the next j 
ten In performing them, and during the | 
last in teaching them to others After this | 
was expired they might return to the 
world, and even enter the marriage state ; 
but few* availed themselves of this privi 
lege. They had several privileges , but, 
when a vestal was convicted of un chastity, 
she was led to the Campus Sceleratus, and 
stripped of her habit solemnly by the pon- 
tiff. She was then put alive Into a pit, with 
alighted candle, a little water and milk; 
and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

VESTIBULE (vestlbulum : Lat), In Ar- 
chitecture, a porch or entrance into a build- 
ing In Fortification, that space or 

covered ground which Is in front of a 
guard-house. 

VBSTIB'ULUM (same deny.), In Anatomy, 
ground cavity of the Internal ear, the open- 
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lng of which Into the cavity of the tym- 
panum Is called the Stapes ; It Is connected 
also with the cochlea and semicircular 

c.mals 

VESTRY ( vestiavre : Fr.; from restia- 
rtvm, a wardrobe : Lat ), a place adjoining 
the church where the vestments of the 
minlstei are kept; also where the parish- 
ioners formerly assembled for the dischai ge 
of parochial business ; whence such a meet- 
ing is called a vestry Vestry-clerk, an offl- 

cer appointed to attend nil vestrlos, and 
take account of their proceedings, &c 

VESTJ'VI AN, In Mineralogy, Itlorrase, n 
subspecies of pnranndtcal garnet, a mineral 
found in the vicinity of Vesuvnis and 
oiliei places It is generallj crystallized In 
four-sided prisms, the edges of which aie 
tiuucated, forming prisms of eight, four- 
teen, or sixteen sides It Is composed of 
silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron, and a 
little oxide of manganese 

VETCH (met a Lat ), leguminous plnnts* 
belonging to the genus vtcia, and exten- 
sively cultivated in England under the 
name of hurt 

VKT'KRINARY ART, or SCIENCE (xcte- 
•t marine, a cattle doctor; from vein turn, a 
beast of Imi den : Lat.), a modern term foi 
what was formerly called farriery It com- 
prehends a knowledge of the external form 
ns well ns the internal structure and eco- 
nomy of the horse , ami embraces whatevei 
relates to the diseases to w’hlch the horse 
Is liable; with an accurate knowledge of 
the principles and practice of Bhooing, of 
feeding, exercising, «fcc. that noble and 
highly useful animal 

VETO (I foibld Lat.), n prohibition, or 
the right of forbidding, applied to the right 
of a king or other magistrate or officer to 
withhold his assent to the enactment of a 

law, or the passing of a decree Vet n was 

the Important and solemn word whiili the 
tribunes or the Roman people made use 
of w hen they inhibited any decree of the 
senate, or law proposed to the people, or any 
act of other magistrates. The bn re pro- 
nouncing of the word veto was sufficient to 
suspend the business, without any reasons 
assigned for their dissent. 

VEXII/LUM (Lat.), a flag or standard. 
In Botanj , the upper petal of a papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

VI'ADUCT (via, a way; ductus, a con- 
ducting. Lat), any structure, either solid 
or on arches for the conveyance of a road, 
and especially of a railway, across a marsh, 
valley, <fcc. 

VTA LACTE'\ (Lat.), In Astronomy, 
the Galaxy, or Milky way [See Galaxy.] 

VIAT'IOUM (Lat ; from via, a journey), 
among the Romans, an allowance or pro- 
\ tslon made by the republic for such of Its 
officers or magistrates as travelled upon 
the business of the state Into any of the 
provinces. The term viaticum Implies not 
only money for defraying the expenses of 
travelling, but their clothes, ornaments, 

baggage, &c. Viaticum, In the church of 

Rome, an appellation given to the eucha- 
rlst, when administered to persons at the 
point of death. 

VIATOR (Lat.), In Roman Antiquity, ap 
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appellation given In common to all officers I VI RT AR'MfR (by force, and arm*. : 


of any of the magistrates ; as llctors, ac- 
censi, Hrribes, criers, &r. 

VIBRATION (mbratio, from vibro, I set 
in tt emulous motion • Lat), the regular 
back and forward motion of a body, such as 
a pendulum ; which being freely suspended 
swings or vibrates from side to side. The 
vibrations of the same pendulum are all 
made in equal times, at least in the same 
l.i t it ude The word oscillation is now gene- 
i.illy applied to the blow alternate motion 
of a pendulous body the term vibration 
bi mg reserved toexpicss quicker motions, 

sin li as those of a sonorous body. Vibui- 

tum , in Musk , the motion of a chord, or the 
undulation of any bod} , by which sound is 
pioduecd Tiic acuteness and gravity of 
sound depend on the tension, length, 
thii k ness, nml denslt} ; the number of vl- 
biatloiis in a given time, being directly as 
t lie squaie root of the tension of the cord , J 
inversely, as Its length, thickness, or clia- 
mi tei , and inversely as the square root of 
its density. In rods of the same material 
the number of vibrations in a given time 
\ at ies dn ectly as the thic kness,and inverse- 
ly as the square of the length of the vibrat- 
ing pat t. It thm elastic plates are set in vi- 
biation; for example, by drawing the bow 
of a violin across then edges, after a small 
quantity of verv fine band lias been btrew’ed 
over them, the sand will form various 
figures, and will Indicate certain lines of 
repose, at which there Is no motion what- 
ever, mils and strings also lneak them- 
selves up Into distinct vibrating poitiona 
hi painted bv points of rest, which may be 
found expci linentally by placing small 
pieces of paper across tlie rod or string 

VIC'AIt (vicanus, a substitute , Lat ), the 
priest of a parish in which the piedial or 
greater tithes are Impropriated or appro- 
pi lated, that is, belong to a chapter or re- 
ligious hnusp, oi to a layman, who receive s 
them — Vicar-general, the bishop's assist 
ant In the general government of ids 
diocese This title was given by llenry VII I. 
to the carl of Essex, with power to oversee 
all t lie* elergv, and regulate .ill eccleslastl- 
e,il ufTaiis in the Church of England, it 
is the title of an office, whuli, as well ns 
that of official principal, is united in the 
c lianeellor of the dioccsc The business of 
tlie vicar-gcner.il Is to exercise jmisdlctlon 

over matters purely spirit nnl Vicars 

apostolical. In the Roman Catholic church, 
tlio'-e who perform the functions of the 
pope in churches or provinces committed 
to their direction, and the functions of 
bishops In "ouniries where there are not 
regular dioceses , they aie usually of the 
episcopal order 

VICE (in place of: Lat), a word used in 
composition, to denote one gat neem gent, 
who acts in the place ol another, or is 
second in authority Thus we say , thence 
chamberlain, ncc chancellor, ince-prcsidcnt, 

i icc-geient, vueroy, &c. Vice, ill the con- 

Btiuctive arts, an mstiument used for 
holding fast any piece of iion, &e., upon 

which the artificer Is working. Among 

glaziers, a machine for draw Ing lead into 
Out rods for case windows. 


Lat ), in Law, words made use of In indict- 
ments and actions of trespass, to show 
the violent commission of any trespass or 
crime 

VIG'IL, In Church affairs, tin* evening [ 
before any feasl. The win d is derived fi oni i 
the vigiUcc, which denoted the night 
watches among the Roman soldiers , and 
it was adopted by the fir^t Chi istians who 
spent a part of the night pieiedlng ihe 
Bolemn festivals in prayer, to prepare them- 
selves for the coming celebration. 

Vil/LKIN {vtlam 7*7 ), a name given, in 
ancient times, to persons not proprietors 
of land , many of whom were attached to | 
tin* ‘.oil, mid hound to serve the lord of the i 
manot [.see Ffttpal RystkmI 

Vri/LOSE (villosu*, hairy . Lat), In Nn- 1 
tural History, a term applied to anything 
covered with soft, flexible hairs thickly 
set ; 

V1T/L0UR (same dear). In Anatomy, a , 
term applied to surface's, such as those of j 
the small Intestines which are covered ! 
with villi, minute folds of the mm ous i 
membrane When iuyected, v ill! form in- 
teresting microscopic objects, aB a net- 
work of capillaries are seem 

VINK (wciwcci.a v ineyaiil Lat ), the u ime I 
of plants belonging to the genus Vc/ts 1 
They aie cultivated in most warm anil tem- I , 
perate countries ; and of which there an* I 
an Immense number of varieties In wine « 
countries the vineyards cover large tra< ts, , 
and the nianuf.utuic of wine is an impot- l 

tant htanch of industry. In Italy and 

other Bimthern regions the vines hangfimn ; 
tices, fee li nch and beautiful festoons j 
In places more to the north.tliey at e trained 
to tlie form of gooseberry hushes. The 
vine was formerly grown in England, lm 
the manufai ture of wine, without any pio 
tei I ion, pai ticularly m the more southern 
counties, having been Introduced by tlie 
Homans , and we find from tlie Domesday 
Hook, that abbeys and convents had then 
vinc*y aids. The inmates of theso institu- 
tions w*cre many of them foreigners, and 
they contributed to render the cultivation 
of the vine tolerably suet c ssf ul The names 
of several places in Kent are supposed to 
he detlved ftom their having been tlie Bito 
of vineyards In the reign of llenry IT., 
the cultivation of the vine in England 
began to he neglect ed. Our Intimate con- 
nection wiih Fiance— our actual posses- 
sion, Indeed, of a portion of the wine- 
growing districts of that country— conti i- 
hated to produce this tin uni stance. But 
though the making of wine was no longer 
earned on in bo extensive a mannei, yet 
there is sufficient testimony that during 
the 10th and 17th centuries a considerable 
quant it y of wine was made in England f i otn 
the pioduce of the grape. [See Graphs] 
That wine has most flavour In which both 
the skins and stones are bruised and fer- 
mented. As a general rule, the varieties of 
the vine most esteemed for the production 
of wine have small berries and bundles, 
with an austoro taste. In certain localities, 
the vine lives only twenty or thirty years; 
but under favourable circumstances it may . 
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last a huudred. Tho word vine also do- largest of tlio kind played with a bow, and 

I notes the long slender stem of any plant, principally used to sustain the harmony 
] that trails on tho ground, or climbs and Its strings, which are seldom moro than 
supports Itself by winding round a tlxed thieo In number, are an octave below tin* 

! object, or by sei/.ing It with its tendrils or vinlomt Ho. 
ciaspei s. VITlilt (vipera; contracted from virh 

I VIN'ICUAR (vmaigre, literally, som wine: pna, bringing forth alive: Lat), an animal 
Fr ), an impure form of aoeth su id ohiann d ■ of the snake tribe, the bite of which is mote 
fiom w Ine, cider, beer, 01 other lhiuois, by or less venomous In all countries; bur in 
tiie acetous fermentation ; also fiom wood, tiopical legions it Is almost instantly filial 
bv destructive distillation The viu ictus Uudct this name arena luded those serpents 
of acetic acids known in tonnnerte ai e live . whuh have .1 bioidet head than neck, and 
1 wine vinegar , 2 . unit vinegar , 3 cidei 110 pits behind the nostrils Like many 
vinegar; 4 sugar \ mcgai ; p * wood vine- other poisonous gi oups of seipents, the vi- 
gar. In Great Britain vinegar Is usually pors me ovo-\ iviparous The true \1pe1s 
, nrinufactured from malt , though a veiy have tho head covered with stales, like 
1 , nsidcrable quantify, made for l.imily use, those 011 the hack, and very large nostrils. 
1- m.nle fiom t ider and BuLisli wires [See The blatk and common addeis, winch be- 
Fi iimkntation I j long to this family , are the only indigenous 

\ I'M*', BY, in Gnulcmng, an erection f i>i 1 yeiuunous reptiles oi Gnat Britain 
1 KUppoi ring \ iiks and t \ posing them to ar - 1 VI lt'GINAL,a stringed and keyed instru- 
I iIk ml lie it | ment resembling the spinnet it is nuw 

J VIM FAGTE IJ It (Fr ; from vm, wine; An*- 1 quite obsolete, though formerly in gieat 
' teui, a faettit), an apparatus made use of m . lepute 
Fiance and Spain to impiovethespintuous | VTR'GO (the virgin . Lat), in Astronomy, 
icruieiilalion of wine During the fermen- 1 the sixth sign of the zodiac Being usually 
tal 1011, a portion of the etherlal paitsof the . represented as a figure with an eui of corn 
wine escapes from the open vats , and the in her bauds. It is also called s winnii m 1 1 u, 
r , n/arleui is intended to collect these, and (the slguof Geres) TIum onstellat mn Virgo 
to convey them lank to the tans ( contains a star of thelirst magnitude called 

VI'NOUS FERMENTATION [See Fru- spiea virgin m 
v kntation J Vllt'TU (Ital.), a taste foi curlositlea cou- 

V I'OL (viollr Fr), a stringed musieal ! net ted with tiie tine aits 
instillment, of the same form as 1 be violin, I VIlt'TT T AL FOCUS (oirtns, efficacy ■ Lat), 
Iml larget Ymls are of different kinds, the point from whuh rays, aftei having 
tin* Ingest is called the bass 1 10I, whose, been tendered divergent, by reflection or 
tout s are deep, soft, and agtt cable refrnt turn, seem to Issue 

VI* FLA (Lat ), V 1 (>L JOT, a genus of poly - 1 VIRTUAL VJiLOG'ITY (same dcur ), In 
pet, dous exogens t miluining mini emus ] Met batiit s, the v elorny which anypaiticlo 
S|>( < les, lilt lulling those well-known plants, . of a bodv in eqtillihiiitm would actually ac- 
Llie sweet violet, tin dog violet, and the ! quire during the llibt instant of its motion, 
triioloi violet All tiie varieties of pansy j If the equilibiium were from any cause 
01 heartsease have been pi oduetd 1 »\ cull 1- dlstuibed I’luticlcs which arc at different 
1 vation from some of the wild Bpccies Tiie distances from tin centic mundwhuha 
I eoiolla is ((imposed of five unequal pttals, body would rt*vol\e, have different vntual 
id wliicli tiie nifeilor is the largest, and is velocities propoiMonal to the distance of 
more or less prolonged Into a spur at the such particles fiom that centre 
, b isc The roots are gcncially perennial , 1 VIItTUO'BO dial ), one skilled I11 antique 
.and. In some species, possess an emelit | or natuial euifosities, a lover of the liberal 
pmperty, which rendein them a useful sub- arts The word is now seldom employed 
Htltute for Ipecacuanha | VI'RUS (Lat), in Medicine, a watery 

I VlOLl'NO (Ital ; tho violin), tho most fotld matter which issues from wounds, 

1 perfect of all stringed musical instruments and is endued with corrosive and malignant 
| played with the bow. It consists of three qualities 
chief part* — the neck, the table, ami thu VIS (Lat.), a wotd used by tiie olden 
Bouml-boaid Tiie violin has four catgut writers on pbyaics, to cxpi ess foioe. Thus 
strings of different sizes, of which the vis acceleratrix, accelerating force ; vm 
largest Is wound round witli wire. The mortice, the resistance which a body offers 
bridge bears them up from tho belly, and to a change from either motion or rest— so 
they reach from one extremity cubed tho that, when In motion, it will not stop of 
tail piece, to the otlior near the hand, wheie itself; nor, when at rest, move of itself 
they are tightened by turning pins The Bodies on the surface of the earth seem to 
excellence of the instrument consists In Its stop of themselves ; but their motion is gra- 
purity and distinctness, strength, and ful- dually destroyed by friction, and the resist- 

ness of tone. * at ice of the air Visinsita, that power by 

VJOLONOEL'LO (Ital ), a musical instru- which a muscle, when wounded, touched, 
ment width comes between the viola (It or irritated, contracts, Independently of 

braecw (or arm viol) and the double lines, tbc will Vts medicatrix natui a>, a term 

both as to size and tone. It 1 b constructed employed l»y physicians to express that 
entirely on the same pi -in with the violin, healing power in an animated body, by 
but tiie player holds it bet we. n his knees winch, when diseased, the body Is enabled 

It gem inllv *•( ( om jaudes the dmilile toiegain Ii>< healthy actions Visviortua, 

VIOLO'NE ,Itai ), tiie English double that property by which a muscle, after tho 
bass, a deep-toned musical instrument, tho death of the animal, or a muscle, 1 m modi- 
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ately after having been cut from a Living 

body, contracts. Vis nervosa, a power of 

the muscle* by which they act when ex- 
cited by the nerves Vis plastica, that 

facility of formation whh h spontaneously 

operates in animals Vis lutev, the natural 

power of the anlm il machine in preserving 
life The term Vt.s has been often erro- 
neously given to vital operations the result 
of organization 

VIS'CEUA ( Lat ), the plural of viscus, 
which see. 

V l'BOO U NT (vice comes, the deputy of a 
count . Lot ), a nobleman next in degree to 
•in earl The first vise ount was created by 

lleury VI In 1440. A viscount's coronet 

has neither leaves noi points raised above 
the t ircle, like those of superioi degu*< , 
hut only pearls placed on the circle Itself, 
It Is like that ot a baron ; but has sixteen 
pearls In place of six 

V IS'CUS i Lat ), In medical si ten re, an In- 
ter! 1 pa 

as the viscera of the abdomen, &o 

VJSli'NH, one of the three chief rilvlnl- 
l ies of the Hindoo mythology, lie is usu- 
ally placed second, and Ills chief uttnhure 
is that of preservation. Tbo sects into 
which his worshippers are divided are veij 
numerous. It is believed that he has ap- 
peared on earth nine times, his incarnations 
ht*mg called avatars Tlie tenth has yet to 
come His names are innumerable, one of 
the best known is Krishna, by wliiih he 
was stj led in one of his descents to the 
cartli Vishnu and Siva arc each thouglii 
bj many of their worshippers to he supe- 
rior to every other deltj, even Brahma. 
A woi shipper of Krishna has put into his 
mouth tlie following words— * I am tlio 
father of thlH woild 1 hear In my hand 
iminoitality and death • I am what Is and 
is not 1 am the beginning, the middlc,and 
the end of all things . I am Vishnu among 
the gods, ihe sun among the stars . I am 
the essence of all things, and nothing 
animate oi inanimate can exist without 
me ’ 

VIS'ION (insio; Lat.), In Physiology, the 
act of perceiving objects by means of the 
oigaii of sight. Modem philosophers agree 
in supposing vision to be produced by rays 
of light, rejected from the several points 
of objects, ret n ved in at the pupil, refmetod 
and collected in their passage thiougli tlie 
coats and humours to the re hin, and burn- 
ing there a picture. Like that in the camera 
obscura — which very much resembles the 
eye In principle. The impression thus 
made Is tiansmitted to tlie optic nerve, 
and thence to the brain [See Eye, Optics, 

&t ] 

VISITATION (msitatio : Lat.), in Eccle- 
siastical Law, the inspections by a bishop 
of the dilferenl parishes In his diocese, or 
bj an aichblsliop of the dioceses in his pro- 
vince Visitations were formerly required 
to be annual ; at present It is the custom at 
Easter and Michaelmas to summon the 
clergy to some convenient place. Those 
for the purpose of confirmation, must be 
held at least once in three years. Arch- 
deacons have now the care of the parochial 
institutions, and the duty of examining 


into whatever relates to churches, parson- 
ages, and parochial visitation by the arch- 
deacons is annual. 

VIS'UAL (visits, a Boeing :Lai.), belong- 
ing to sight Visual angle, in optics, that 

angle under winch an object is seen : or 
that formed at tlio eye, by rajs of light 
coming from tlie extremities of the object, 
and Interesting ea< h other, at the centre of 
the crystalline lens Visual point. In Per- 

spective, a point in the horizontal line, 
wheie It is Intersected bv tlie vertical line 

[See I’eusprotiye] Visual rays, lines of 

light supposed to come from the ubject to 
the eve 

VI'TAL FUNCTIONS (mtalis, pertaining 
to life . Lat ), those functions or faculties 
of the body on which life Imtuediatelj do 
ponds , as the elrc u lat ion of tlie blood, ic «- 
pi rati on, &( 

VJ'TIS ( Lat ), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat ord vituieir Tlio prim ipul 

vine, and tho Vitis Induit, the Indian vine 
[See Vine]. 

VTT'REO- ELECTRIC (vitreus, pertaining 
to glass . Lat ), in a state of positive el ecu i- 
city, such as Is exhibited by rubbing glass 

VIT'KEOUS iilJ'MOUlt (same dettr), 
the pellucid substance width 1111s the whole 
bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens 

V IT K1 FACTION ( vitnnn , glass; and 
facto , 1 make: Lat), the net, process, or 
operation of converting into glass hj heat , 
as, the v dr if action of sand, Hint, and peb- 
bles, with alkaline salts. 

VIT'lllOL ( oitrum, glass . Lat ),from t he 
appearance of its erjstals, a term applied 
by the older (heinists to crystalli/od sul- 
phate of iron or gieen vitriol. Sulphate of 
copper or blue vitriol, and sulphate of zinc 
oi white vitriol, obtained those mimes of to- 
wards Oil of Vituul is the vulgar name of 
BtlM’HTTUU) AO 1 1) 

VITIUOL'IO ACID. {See KUL.VHU1UO 
Acid J 

VIVA'CE, in Music, an Italian word slg- 
nlfj lug livelj , and vivucissww, very lively. 

VI'VAllY ( vivarium ; from mvus, alive : 
Lat.), a place for keeplug living animals, as 
a ]iark, a W'arren.a pond, &c, 

VI' V A VO'CE (Lat. ), by word of mouth : 
as, to vote, or to communicate with another 
person, vivd voce. 

VI VES, in the Veterinary art, a disease of 
horses and some other animals, seated in 
the glands, under the ears, where a tumour 
is formed, which sometimes ends in suppu- 
ration. 

VIVIP'AROUS (vums, alive ; and pario , 
I bring forth: Lat), in Natuial History, 
producing young m a living state ; as dis- 
tinguished from oviparous, producing eggs. 
In Its restricted sense, viviparous Is applied 
to that mode of generation. In which the 
chorion or external tunic of the ovum ac- 
quires a vascular adhesion with the uterus : 
lienee onlythe placental mammalia are really 
viviparous, the rest being ovo-viviparous. 

In Botany, a viviparous plant is one in 

which cither the seeds germinate on the 
plant, instead of falling, as they usually do, 
or which produces its living offspring on 
the leaves or branches 
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VIZ'IER, or QUAMD V izikr (a porter: 
Arab, applied by a singular metaphor to a 
high oflicer of state), the title of the chief 
minister of tho Turkish empire. He is the 
representative of the sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides 
alone, for by a seal winch he receives at 
the time of his appointment, he is author- 
1 ized to rule with absolute power, in the | 
i name of the BUltan. The title of vizier is 
»iso given to all the pachas of three tails, 
or pat has of the highest rank 

VO'CAL MU'S It) (vocals, pertaining to 
the voice • Lat ), music produced by the 
voice, either unaccompanied or accotn- 
1 panied by Instruments. Vocal music, has 
many advantages over Instrumental, In its 
t adless variety of Intonation and expres- 
sion, and In the support which it deiivet, 

1 nuu its couiu ction with words. [See 
M WHIG 

VOICE ‘i'uix /V. ; from vox Lat.), tho 
sound* pioduced by the nil emitted from 
, Hie organs of respiration, especially the 
l.itjnx The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., the 
finely-arched root of the mouth, and the 
] plhihllitj of the lipH.aioeui h of thegreatest 
importance in producing the different into- 
| nations which lendei the human vob e so 
agieeable and harmonious A good musi- 
cal voice dt pends ihietivupon the sound- 
ness and power of the oigans of utterame 
and of hearing , and la much piomoUd bj 
the practice of singing and gymiidStlcoxei- 
cises that expand tho chest. 

VU'LANT (Fr), In lleraldry.au epithet 
for living or having the wings spread. 

VOL'ATILE (| JolattliH, fljitlg. Lat.), Ill 
OheinlBtry, au epithet for substances winch 

selves in the aeriform state* as musk, am 
mourn, and the various essential oils. Alco- 
hol ami etliei are called volatile liquids for 
a similar reason, and because they easily 
p.ihs Into the state ol \apouroathe uppli- 
t atlon of heat. 

VOGCA'NO (I tat.; from vulcan, the God 
of flic), in Geology, a burning uiouiituin, 
from which issues ftoin timo to time 
melted matter at a high temperature, ashes, j 
smoke, sulphurous exhalations, &e When 
the volcano has long ceased to act, It is 
said to be extinct. Beneath tho outer crust 
of tho earth inflammable materials appear 
to exist, which act ess of water ext Itea into 
combustion. It may not umeasonably bo 
supposed that there are within the earth 
vast masses of potassium, sodium, &(*., 
which ou contact wltu that fluid Immedi- 
ately become cou verted into matter In a 
state of intense ignition. There are even 
chemical substances known, which by mere 
coutuct with each other produce tho same 
effect flo doubt hydrogen, which should 
be evolved in these circumstances, 1 h not a 
usual accompaniment of volcanic actions ; 
and it is hard also, to conceive that under 
the influence of such causes, volcanos 
could continue in activity for the long 
periods during which some are known to 
produce these effects. But these dlillcultlus 
arise, perhaps only from our limited know- 
ledge. Volcanos break forth under the 
sea, as well as the dry land, and throw up 


mountains which rise above the level of 
the water, causing tremblings of the coasts. 
Their action often extends through five or 
six hundred miles ; and they frequently 
produce effects which are most frightful 
and destrut live. The subterranean thunder 
heard at great distances under Vesuvius, 
prior to an irruption, indicates that there 
aic mighty caverns beneath the earth; and 
the existence of a subterranean communi- 
cation between the Solfatara and Vesuvius, 
is established by the fact that whenever the 
lattei is in an active state, the former is 
comparatively tranquil. It affords some 
ground for the conjecture that water Is, in 
Borne way, an agent lu causing volcanic 
action, that almost all volcanooB of con- 
siderable magnitude in the old world aie 
in the vicinity of the Bea ; and In those 
where the sea 1b more distant, as in the 
\olcanoes of South America, the water may 
lie supplied fiom great BUbtei ranean lakes; 
for Humboldt states that some of them 
throw up quantities of fish. But the hypo- 
thesis of l lie nucleus of the globe being 
composed of nmttcz liquified by heat, offers 
a still mote simple and general solution of 
the phenomena of volcanic fires. Observa- 
tions made In all countiies. In mines and 
< aves, prove that, even at a Biuail depth, 
the eat tli’s heat is much superior to the 
temperature of the surrounding atmo- 
spheio A fact so remarkable, and elicited 
fiom observations made in almost e\**ry 
part of the globe, connects Itself with what 
we lcain of the phenomena of volcanoes. 
Tho sinking of mines. Artesian wells, &c, 
has even furnished us with data, by which 
wo may calculate the rate at which the 
temperature increases us we descend into 
*he earth. It has been supposed that a 
ci ust of only about 200 mileB In thickness 
» overs a globular mass of matter, which Is 
a state of intense Ignition, sufiUient to 
fv iso with ease the most refrartoiy sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. If 
Mith he the case.lt Is easy to conceive that 
the elastic vapours, which are generated, 
fore o to the surface from below the melted 
matter, and cause It to issue from openings 
already In existence, or from new ones— if 
the others arc not sufficiently large or near. 
There are certain regions to which volcanlo 
eruptions, and the movements of great 
earthquakes, are almost confined ; over the 
whole of vast tractB active volcanic vents 
ire distributed at Intervals, and are most 
commotily unanged In a liuiar direction. 
Throughout the intermediate spaces there is 
abundant evidence that tho subterranean 
fire Is continually at work ; for tho ground 
Is convulsed, fiom time to time, by earth- 
quakes; gaseous vapours, especially car- 
bonic add gas, are disengaged plentifully 
from the soil ; springs often Issue at a very 
high temperature, and their waters ore very 
commonly impregnated with the same 
mineral matters, which are discharged by 
volcanoes during eruptions. Of these great 
regions, that of the Andes is one of the best 
defined. Commencing southward, at least 
at Chili, at the forty-sixth degree of south 
latitude, it proceeds northward, to the 
twenty- seventh degree, forming au ttnf* 
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terruptcd line of volcanoes. Tlie Chilian vol- nent peninsulas. From 8 outhtouorth.lt 
canoes uprise through granitic mountains readies from about the thirty-fifth to the 
Villarica, one of the principal, continues forty-fifth degree of latitude Its not them | 
burning without intermission, and is so boundaries are Caucasus, tho Clack sea, i 
high tliat It may be distinguished .it the t tie mountains of Thrace, Transylvania, and 1 
distance of 150 miles A year never passes Jlungan,— the Austrian, Tyrolean, and 
m this province without some slight shock; Kwisb Alps,— the Cevennes and Pyrenees, 
and about once 111 a century, or oftener, tre- and the mountains which branch off from 
mendous earthquakes occur, by which tho tin Pyrenees westward, to the north side 
land has been shaken from one e\ticmity of the Tagus Respecting tho volcanic sy s- 1 
[ to 1 lie otlu r, and continuous tnu lb, toge- tern of Southern Europe, it may be ob- I 
thei with the lied of the Pacific, ha\e been served, that there is a central half, where 
talsed pel maiKuily from one to twenty feot the greatest earthquakes prevail, in which , 
above their former level. Hot spi Digs are rockB are shattered and cities laid in 111 1 iib 
numerous In this district, and mineral On each side of this line of greatest com- 1 
waters of v lrlous kinds Pursuing our motion, theie are parallel lands of country I 
course northward, we find in Peru only one where the shocks arc less violent. Ata still 1 
active volcano ab yet known ; but the pro- gi eater distance, as in Northern Italy, there 
a 111 co is so subject to earthquakes, that are spaces wheie the shocks are ninth taier ' 
m nicely a week passes without a shock, and imueieehle Devon d these Mm its, again, 
and inanv of tliese have been so violent as all countilcs are liable to slight tremors at ] 
lo« reategie.it changes 111 the surface Par- distant mtei v.ils of 1 nnc, wlien some gie.it 1 
{ thcr north, wo find, in the middle of Quito, crisis of subterraneau movement agitates ; 
where the Andes attain their greatest ele- an adjoining volcanic, region; but tliese I 
\ation, Tmiguragua, Cotopaxi, Autisami, may bo considered as mere viluations, pm- I 
ami P11 him ha, the tliiet* formci of which [ p.igated mechanically through the extei j 
not unfri qucuLly emir flames Frotn the j mil crust, of the globe, as bounds tiavei ,il- I 
lli-t of these , a deluge of mud descended in most to indefinite distances tlmiughtlie .nr | 
1797 , and fliled valleys, 10 (H) feet wide, to During the last century, about, fifty 01 up- 
, the depth of 100 feet, forming harriers, tion* are recorded of the five Euiopean vol- 
hv which rivers were (lammed up, and lakes canoes, Vesuvius, Afitna, Vohauo, fiatilorm, , 

, produced In the yeai 1 R 12 , violent eartli- and Iceland, but many beneath the mm. In j 
I quikos coin uisecl the valley of the Ailssis- 

I Hfeipi at, New Madrid, for a space of three may have passed unnoticed If some of J 
hundred mi les 111 length. As this happened them produced no lava, others poured out | 
exactly at the same time as the great eartli- tonents of melted matter fot months t 
quant, ul iMi.ii i rib, il 10 jii (j'lxuut lyii.u, nicer nsiderable | 

two point b aie paits of one continuous vol- may be the superficial locks, which the 
ennlo region * for the whole clrcumferenc e operations of flie produce on the surface, 
of the intervening Caribbean sea must be when it is computed that on the whole 
considered as a theatre of earthquakes and globe 2000 volcanic eruptions occur in the 
volcanoes. On the north lies the J bland of course of a ceutury, we must suppose the 
Jamaica, which, with a tract of the con- subtei runean changes now constantly m 
1 tiguous sea, has often experienced tre- progress to lie on the grandest scale. [See 
| mendous shocks, and these frequently EATiTiiyiJAKK] 
extend from Jamaica to St Domingo and VOLTA, in Music, an Italian word, sig- 
Portoltico O11 the south of the same basin, nifylng tliat thepait is to In* repeated, one, 

I the slimes and mountains of Columbia two, or more times Thus Si replica uvu 
I art perpetually convulsed. On the west vulta, means that the pieco is to ho per- 
1 Is the volcanic chain of (Inatimala and formed over again 

I Mexico, and 011 the east, the West Indian VoLTA'IO ENGltA'VING. [See Klko- 
isles, wlieie in St. Vincent’s and Cuada tkotypb, and Kngiiaving ] 

I loupe, are active vents Thus it will bo VOL'TAISM, or VOLTAIC ELP. 0 T 11 I- 
j sc*en that volcanoes and earthquakes occur, CITY (from Volta , who mado some of the 
I uninterruptedly, from Chill to the north of earliest discoveries regarding It), the phe- 
I Mexico; and it Beems probable, tint they nomena arising from the development of 
[ will hereafter bo found to extend, at least, electricity, by means of chemical action 
I from Cape Horn to California. I11 another and the use of the voltaic battery. [See 
! duectlon, the volcanic range is piolonged Galvanism] 
through Borneo, Celebes, Banda, New VOLTAMETER, an instrument for mca* 

1 Guinea, and various parts of the Polynesian suring the intensity, &c., of an electric 
1 archipelago The Pacific ocean, indeed, current 

! seems, in equatorial latitudes, to lie one VOI/UME ( voltimen , from volvo, I roll; 

! vast theatre of Igneous action, and its in- La/.), a roll or book; so called becuuse the 
numerable archipelagoes, such as the New ancient books were rolls of bark or parch- 
I Hebrides, Friendly islands, and Georgian ment. This manner of arranging books 
J islands, are all composed either of coralline lasted till Cicero’s time. The several sheets 
limestones or volcanic rocks, with active or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, 
veins here and there interspersed In tho and written only on one side. At the bot- 
old world, the volcanic region extends from tom a stick was fastened, called uminlvoue, 
east to west for the distance of about 1000 round which it was rolled; and at theotlief 
miles, from tho Caspian Bea to the Azores, end was a piece of parchment, on whirl* 
Including within its limits tho greater part tho title of the book was written, often iw 
of the Mediterranean and its most proini- letters of gold. 
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VOI/IJNTARY ( voluntanus , of one’s own 
free will: Lat .), In Music, a piec«* played 
by a musician extomporarily, according to 
Ins fancy 

VOL'UNTEEU ( votontaire ; from same), a 
pci sou who enters into military or other 
bet vice of iiiu own accord 

VOLIJTA (voluto, l twist Lai ), in Natu- 
lal History, a genus of testaceous gastero- 
I iiodous molluscs, chiefly found in the tropi- 
I tal seas Their shells are often of gicat 
lunuty, and soinetimcs of great size To 
this genus belong the admiial shells, tiger 
shells, <&c. 

VOLUTE (vulutus : Lat.), in Arcliitec- 
tme, a kind of spiral scroll, formed at each 
sine of an Ionic capital it is used also in 
Corinthian and composite ordeis, out is 
| then oi a smaller size, and placed diagonally, 
i In the Corinthian the volutes are more nu- 
nn rom, but smallei than in the composite. 

VOMITO'RIA (Lai ; from vovw , I poui 
lot tie, the openings or gates in ancient 
tin aties and amphitheatres, by which the 
sjie« i nois entered nnd left 

VORTEX ( Lat ; from verta, I turn 
amund), a whirlpool, formed by the water 
running rapidly round , there is a cavity in 
the middle, into which Moating bodies an* 
draw u. The word is also applied to a whirl- 
wind In the philosophy of lies Cartes, a 
vo i tix means a collection of material par- 
ti* les, forming a fluid or etlicr.and having 
a rapid total ory motion round an a\is Ho 
endeavouied, by means of this hypothesis, 
j to explain the motions of the heavenly bo- 
I dies , hut It is inapplicable to those which, 
like the comets, liaver ->e the heaven-, in all 
diiections. His object w is to show that 
the universe might assume, and pieserve 
its present form, on mechanical principles, 

VOTE ( vo turn , a wish : Lat ), the suffrage 
! or resolvo of each of the members of nil ns- 
! sembly, where any affair is to lie earned by 
a majority ; hut more particularly the re 
s<ij\es of any meinbeis of eithei house of 
P ii 1 lament. 

VOUSSOIRR (Ft ), the* stones which im- 
mediately foi ui the ai ch of a bridge , their 
joints should he perpendicular to the curve 
of the lntradoB. 

VOW (vcni. Fr.; from votum: Lat), a 
solemn and lellglous promise, or outh. [See 
Oath.J Tilt* use of vows is found in most 
religions They make up a considerable 
psul of the pagan worship, being made 
either in consequence of some deliverance, 
under some pressing necessity, or for the 
sm ccbb of sorno enterprise. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary, and 


made by persons wholly in their own power , 
and if such person made a vow in anything 
lawful and possible, lie was obliged to fulfil 
it Among the Roman Catholic s, a poison 
is constituted a religious by taking tlnee 
vows, that of poverty, chastity, and ohe 

theme Vows, among the Romans, sig- 

iiillcd BatTifltes, offerings, presents, and 
prayers made for tlieCiesars and eiuperois , 
paiticularly for their prosperity, and the 
continuance of their empire 

VOWEL (tmyelle Fr ), a letter whit h does 
not lequite the aid of another, for its piu- 
mimiatioti 

VULCANMO THEORY ( vulcamus , fire 
Lat), a sy&teni which ascribes the changes 
on the earth's surface to fire*, while an- 
other, called the Neptunian, asti ihes the 
whole to water 

VUL'G ATE (V ulgatus, commonly* known . 
Lat), a veiy ancient Latin tianslation of 
the Bible, winch was made from the (Heck 
of tlic Kcptungint. It is the only one ac- 
knowledged by Roman Catholics to beau 
theutlc. 

VULT1N1TK, In Mineralogy, an anhy- 
drous sulphate of lime, containing a little 
silica. It Is found at Vulplno in lLaly, and 
is used by Italian iirtiBLs for small stamps, 
andothci ornamental woik, under the name 
of waiono bardiglto. 

VULTURE ( vultur * Lat), the name of 
some diurnal accipltrme birds, having an 
elongated beak, curved only at the ex- 
tremity, wiili more oi less of the head, 
and sometimes of the neck, denuded t»i 
featheis The wings being voiy long are, 
in walking, curved in a half distended 
state. The birds are rapacious to an ex- 
treme degree, and sometimes feed m the 
•whist of cities uiiiernflcd. In India, they 
me of so much service in chasing away the 
carcases of animals, that they are unmo 
lested They prefer food that is tainted to 
that which Is fiebh; they are found most 
numeious In warm climates, and must tie 
regarded as a race of creatures eminently 
useful in clearing the surlaco of the globe 
from putrid remains, which would othei- 
wlse Infect the air, and product pestilence 
The Egyptian vulture has been bometimeb 
seen in England Another species, the 
Vultur fulvus or Griffon Vulture, is un in- 
habitant of Continental Europe aB well as 
the Lammergeyer, V cinereus Some tropi- 
cal species are known to seize tortoises, 
carry them into the air, and then let them 
drop to the earth, repeating thiB process 
until they are killed. The condor of South 
Ann - \a is closely al led to the vulture*. 


I 
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W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet, takes it* written form from the 
1 union of two V's, and its name of double u, 

; from the Roman capital V representing 
, that which we call U. In English it Is always 
followed ell her by a vowel, or by h, as in 
I when ; or by r, as in wrong. Tho w, being 
a strong breathing, 1 m nearly related to all 
aspirated sounds, and through them again 
to the gutturals, so that we find w and g 
often interchanged In different languages, 
as In the words William, Guillaume, &c In 
Herman, w Is pronounced like an English v, 
v having the sound of an /. When w com- 
mences a syllable it is a consonant ; in other 
cases it is a vowel. 

WAOK'E (Germ), in Geology, an earthy 
variety of trap with an arglllat eous appear- 
ance, and lesembling hardened clay. Its 
colours aie greenish-grey, brown, and 
black 

WA1), or WAD'D JNG, a stopplo of paper, 
tow, old lope-yarn, &c. forced into a gun 
to keep In the powder and shot 

WA1)D, in Mineralogy, plumbago or 
black lead. Black wadd Is an oro of man- 
gauese found in Derbyshire, and of four 
kinds the fibrous, ochre}, pulverulent, and 
dendritic 

WAD'hETT, an ancient tenure or lease of 
land in the Highlands of Scotland. it is a 
mortgage , and when the mortgagor pays 
the public burdens, Is a wadset improper : 
but when tho wadsettee pays them, is a 
wadset proper 

WA'GER (gage 8 : Fr), anything pledged 
on chance. Wagers are valid In law unless 
remleied expiessly void by statute or such 
as have an immoral tendency. A wager on 
horse racing was invalid if for more than 
lot.; but It is now rccoveiable Wagers 
on merely speculative subjects, ai Using 
out of circumstances In which the parties 
have no iuteiest, cannot be recovered; 
wueu a wager is Illegal, the parties may re- 
cover their deposits from the stakeholder. 

WA'GElt OF RATTLE, or BATTEL, HU 
ancient mode of trial by simple combat, 
where. In military, civil, or criminal cases, 
the defendant might fight with the plaintiff 
to prove the justice of his cnuBO. This relic 
of barbarism and injustice lias been only 
recently abolished. It was also used In 
affalis of chivalry and honour. 

WA'GER OF LAW, a proceeding In 
which tho defendant lit an uction of debt 
by simple contract, took an oatli in court 
in the presence of eleven compurgators, 
who swoie they believed him, that lie owed 
the plaintiff nothing, on which the law al- 
lowed him his discharge. This mode of 
proceeding has been abolished. 

WA'GEB, the compensation paid to those 
employed to perform any kind of labour or 
service ; the term is, however, usually con- 
fined to the sum b paid toartisaus, labourers, 
and servants. Wages are modified by the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 


employment; the ease and cheapness, or I 
difficulty and expense, of learning It ; its ! 
constancy or inconstancy ; the great or 1 
little trust It supposes, the probability or 
Improbability of success in adopting it 
The rate of wages is necessarily liable to 
great variation; It will naturally Increase I 
If the capital to be expended on manufac- 
tures, &c , increase to a gi eater extent 
than the population ; and it will diminish 
in opposite circumstances , but It never can 
remain long below what will be sufficient 
for the subtenance of the labourers, &i , 
and their families; the rate at which they 
cun support themselves having, m all 
cases, a Berlous effect on that of the wages 
they receive. [See Labour]. 

WAGTAIL, the naiuo of some small 
birds belonging to the genuB Motacilla of 
ornithologists. They have long tails, to 
winch they give a graceful fanning motion 
There are five species in this country 

WAHa'BEES, a fanatical Mohammedan 
sect which appeared in Arabia at the begin- 
ning of tho last century under the leader- 
ship of Abdul WalnU They accepted the 
Koran, but rejected the marginal annota- 
tions ami the traditionary law. Mahomet 
was regarded as a mortal man honoured by 
a divine mission, but they held that to wor- 
ship at ins tomb savoured of idolatry, and 
they thought it would be right to destroy 
the sepulchres of saints throughout Arabia 
and Persia. In manj other respects they 
disagreed with tlio popular treed, and they 
attempted to cuiryout their own views by 
forte. They took possession of Mecta und 
Medina Mohammed Ail, tho Pasha of 
Egjpt, sent troops agulusL them, but it was 
only after scleral blood} contents that they 
w ere got under. Borne remains of the sect, 
however, still exist 

WAIFS ( wajlan , to abandon: Sax ), iu 
Law, goods found, of which the ownei is not 
know n, und which are claimed by the crown 
or lord of the manor. Tlio&o were origi- 
nally such goods as a thief, when pursued, 
threw away to prevent his being appre- 
hended ; but the owner, on complying with 
certain conditions within a year and a day, 
was entitled to restitution. 

WAIST ( wast : Belg ), in a ship, that part 
which is between the quarter-dock and fore- 
castle ; but in ships whore there is no quar- 
ter-deck, the waist is the middle pait of 
the ship. The small pait of tho body be- 

tween tlie breast and lilps. 

WA'ISTCLOTHS, coverings of canvas or 
tarpau lings for the hammocks, stowed on 
the gangways, between the quarterdeck 
and forecastle. 

WAITS, itinerant musicians who played 
In the streets on tho nights of Christmas 
holidays 

WA'IVER, In Law, tho passing by, or de- 
clining to accept a thing ; applied either to 
an estate, to a plea, Jfco. in some casesy 
where an action of tort and an action A 
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contract both Mo, the aggrieved party de- 
clines the former, and pursues the latter 
I remedy : thlB is waiver of tort. 

I WA'IWODE, In the Turkish empire, the 
I governor of a small province or town. 

' WAKE ( wacum , to watch : Sax), a vigil: 

, the feast of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night At 
proseni *ast days are usually called wakes by 
i the English peasantry. The wake was for- 
1 merly held on the Sunday after the day of 
I the dedication, or more usually on the fea- 
i tivnl of the saint to which the church was 
j dedicated In Ireland, this Is called the 
i patron day, and by the wold wake Is under- 
stood there the observances used by the 
lower ordeis In watching a dead body diu- 
iug one or two nights before Interment, 
caudles being lighted around it, and the 
1 watchers being supplied with tobacco, 
i whhkey, &e ; such wakes wet e formerly at 
j least but too often see ies of disorder and 

i excess The wake of a ship is the track 

, It leaves In the water. By her wake the 
| sailors aie enabled to judge what waj the 
I ship makes It the wake be rig ht astern, 

I they conclude she makes her way forwards , 

! but if it bo to leeward a point or two, then 
I they conclude she falls to the leeward of 
1 Iki course. When one ship, giving chase 
to another. Is got us fat into the wind, and 
1 sails directly after her, they say, she has 
i got Into into her umke 

I WAI/DEN8ES, In Ecclesiastical History, 
I a sect which derived Its name from Peter 
I Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who pleached 
his peiuliar doctime about the year llwi 
Tin y have been confounded with the Vau- 
dom, who existed b«foie them; and with 
the Alblgenses to whom Manlchman tenets 
, have been, though without sultlcient au- 
I ihonty, Imputed They aro believed to 
I have rejected an established succession in 
Hie priesthood and the Homan Catholic 
doetilne of the sacraments ; also to have 
piotested against tlio ecilesiastlcal abuses 
ol the time, as well aB against oaths, law- 
Mots, warfare, and the accumulation of 

Wi ll til 

WALKS OP A S1ITI\ an assemblage of 
strong planks, extending along a ship's 
j sides, throughout the whole length, at dlf- 
r< rent heights; and serving to strengthen 
ti e decks and form the curves They are 
distinguished into the mam wale and the 
channel wale 

WALL'-CRESS* the common name of 
plants belonging to tbo genus Arabia, nat. 
ord Cruciferw. 

WALLVEYE, the Glaucoma, a disease In 

the crystalline humour of the eye. In 

horses, au eye in which the Iris is of a very 
light gray colour 

WALTZ-FLOWER, n hardy evergreen 
plant of the genus Chevranthus, which, in 
the wild state, grows In the clefts of rocks 
and old walls ; producing a fine golden- 
yellow flower, Btrongly and agreeably 
sconted When cultivated, It is a beautiful 
and favourite ornamental plant, the flowers 
being of various shades, large, and bril- 
liant. There are many species. 

WALTZ-KNOT, In the Marine, a particu- 
lar sort of large knot raised upon the end 


of a rope by untwisting tho strands and In 
terweaving them against each other. 

WALL PLATE, In Architecture, a piece 
of timber placed on a wall for girders, joistB, 
and other timbers to rest upon. 

WATZNUT, the fruit of a well-known 
deciduous tree, the Juglans regia , of which 
the native country Is Persia Previously 
to the very general Introduction of mahog- 
any, the wood of the walnut-tree was ex- 
tensively used by cabluet-makers and 
turners; and It is considered superior to 
every other sort of wood for tho mounting 
of guns. In N. America there are Severn I 
other species of Juglans, of which tho 
Black Walnut (J. ntgiu) and the Butter nut 
( J. etnerea) are the most useful 

WAIZltUB, In Zoology, the Morse or sea- 
horse. [See Mouse] 

WALTZ ( walzen : Germ.), a national 
German dance, but now common in Eng- 
land, and other European countries It is 
bald to have originated In Bohemia 

WAM'PUM, sea-worn fragments of the 
Venus mercenana, or bivalve shell, used by 
tho American Indians as money or a me- 
dium of commerce These shells aro run 
on a string, and form a broad belt, which 
is worn as an ornament or girdle. 

WANDEKOO', In Zoology, a monkey of 
Ceylon and Malabar. The other monkeys 
aie said to pay it a profound respect; and 
Its appearance Is certainly grave and vener- 
able ; but it does not seem endowed in any 
spei lal way 

WAN'LASS, or driving the waning, an old 
Law term for driving deer to a stand, that | 
tho lord may have a shoot ; an ancient cus- 
tomary tenure of lands. 

WAP'ENTAKE (weapon take). In Law, a 
division or district, peculiar to some of the 
northern counties of England ; and an- 
swering to the hundred, or centred, in other 
counties Yorkshiio Is subdivided into 
wapentakes. This name had its origin in 
a custom of touching lances or Bpears, wlieu 
the chief or leading man of tho hundred 
entered on his ofllcc. 

WAPITI DEER, the Red Deer of the 
Canadians, the Cervus Canadensis of 
zoologists. It Is a large but stupid animal, 
and its flesh Is of inferior quality. The 
male carries five antlers, which are shed 
annually. 

WAR ( wcer : Sax.), a contest between 
nations or states, carried on by force; either 
for defence, for redressing wrongB, for the 
extension of commerce or acquisition of 
territory, or for obtaining and establishing 
the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other. When war Is commenced by at- 
tacking a nation In peace, it is called an 
offensive war, and such attack Is aggressive. 
When war is undertaken to icpel Invasion 
or the attacks of au enemy, it 1 b called do- 
fensive; and such a war is not only justifi- 
able, but laudable. Oivil War, a state of 

Internal hostility, In which opposite parties 
of the same nation contend for the mastery 

by force of arms Holy War, a term 

given to a crusade undertaken for the pur- 
pose of delivering the Holy Land, or Judasa. 
from infldelB. These holy wars were carried 
on by most unholy means Declaration of 
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War Formal declarations of war, by 
Heralds, are now out of use ; there is at 
present merely a Manifesto [which see]; 
uml the permission of reprisals is usually 
the step which precedes actual hostilities 
By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been takeu In arms, or who have sub- 
mitted, are not to be put to death ; neither 
are prisoners, except In veryoxtrome cases 
A( is of hostility are lawful only when com- 
mitted by tlio express or implied command 
of ttie state ; hence bauds of marauders 
may be treated as banditti, and prlvato 
citizens taking up arms are liable to be 
considered as mu h. The property belong- 
i UK to the government of a vanquished 
nation belongs to the victors ; but not that 
of pi 1 vale individuals, unless found at sea 
It lias been the < ustnm of Great Britain to 
seize and condemn as droits of Admiralty 
tlio pmperty of an enemy found in our 
port s at the commencement of hostilities 

WAItl) (ween dmn, to guard. Sax), in 
Law, the lieirof the king’s tenant in capite, 
during Ills nonage; wlieme the term has 
since been applied to all infants under the 
power of guardians, or Bitch as aie under 
the coutiol and protection of tlio lord 
chancellor, who aie called wards m chan- 
cery A certain district, division, or 

quarter of a town or city, committed to an 
alderman. There are twenty-six waidi in 
London 

WAIt’DEN (same den v), a keopei , as, 

(he warden of a prison, Ac Warden of u 

college, the head or president. Lord War- 

den of the Cinque Ports The constable of 
Dover Castle was appointed to tills oflli e, 
and was made guardlanof the adjacentcoast 
bv William the Conqueror The lord warden 
Iris the authority of admiral in the Cinque 
Potts, and their dependencies He formerly 
had power to hold a court of admiralty, 
and courts of law and equity Ho was the 
leturnmg utlber of all tlio poits, and Ills 
s-i liny was .10001 per annum [See Cinqijk 

Pouts ] There is also a Lord Warden of 

the St a mini le s [See Staxnaiukh ] 

WAKD'MOTE, a court kept in overy waid 
in London, usually called tlio wanhnate 
mint It lias power every year to inquire 
Into all deficiencies with leg.ird to the 
officers of the ward, to prevent disoiders, 
gaming, Ac 

WARD'-ROOM, a room in a ship of the 
line, appropriated to the print ipal ofticeis , 
in f»-lgatos it Is called the gun ootn. 

WARP ( wearp : Sax.), in Weaving, the 
threads which are extended lengthwise in 
the loom, and crossed by tbe woof. — In 
Nautical affairs, a rope or towing line, em- 
ployed in drawing, towing, or removing a 
boat or vessel. — In Agriculture, a slimy 
substance deposited on land by rivers liable 
to overflow, the mud they contain is de- 
posited sometimes to the depth of one or 
two inches, and con tributes greatly to the 
fertility of the soil; i carping has been 
practised on tbe banks of the Po, and 
other rivers In the north of Italy, from the 
earliest times. 

WAR'RANT (guarantor, to warrant : Fr.), 
In Law, a precept, under hand and seal, au- 
thorizing an officer to seize an offender, 


and bring him to justice Wairant of 

attorney, an authority given by a person to 
un attorney to appearand plead for him, 
01 in a more general sense, tliat by which a 
in.in appoints anothei to act In bis name, 

and warrants bis transact n*n. Search 

warrant, a precept authorizing a person to 
enter bouses, Ac., to scan li lor stolen or 
contraband goods, or to discolor whether a 

criminal lie there concealed Warrant 

offUer an officer holding a wairant from the 
navy hoard ; the gunner, hoatswalu, and 
carpenter are warrant officers. Press war- 
rant, in the navy, a warrant Issued by tlio 
admiralty, authorizing an officer to impress 
seamen 

WAlt'RANTY (Bamo dmv), in Law, a 
promise oi covenant, by which a purchaser 
may have satisfaction from a seller, if lie 
sells uliat is not. his own, oi that for winch 
he lias not a sufficient title Warranty of 
leal property is obsolete, and, with re- 
gard to things personal, no express war- 
lanty Is now required that the buyer mm 
havo satisfaction if the title of the seller 
was deflclent The seller is not obliged to 
answer for the goodness of an article, un- 
less at I he time of sale lie lias warranted it 
to lie good ; or unless ho lias in any way 
misrepresented It. Every affirmation made I 
by the vendor, at the time of Bale in rel.i 1 
tion to the goods, amounts to a wan ant) I 

WAR'REN ( garenne Fr , from wa h re n, 
to protect Teuton ), a franchise or privileg- 
ed place for keeping beasts and fowls of the 
warren , hares, partridges, pheasants, tikI 
rabbits, to width some had quails, wood 
cocks, waterfowl, Ac In common lan- 
guage, a warren is a surface of poor sandy 
soil, on which rabbits are kept 

WASH, the fermented llquoi,froni which I 
spit it is distilled 

WASP (V'cesp 8a r ; from ve*pa : Lai), 
a genus of hymenopterous insects, the fe- 
male and neuter of wliuli have powerful 
and venomous stings The nests of wasps 
are highly curious structures, divided Into 
tells, with walls made of vegetable sub 
stances, and as they do not lay up honey 
like bees, they die, oi are torpid hi the win- 
ter The hornet Is larger than the common 
wasp, and forms Its neBt in holes or roots 
of trees, hut both are equally voiacious 

WAS'SA 1 L-BO W L, a large drinking 
vessel. In which the Saxons, at tlielr public 
entertainments, drank health to each other, 
say mg, ‘ Wins hail 1 * Health be to you!’ 

or * Your health 1 ’ It was also a Saxon cus- 
tom, to go about with such a bowl, at tbe 
time of tbe Epiphany, singing a festival 
song, drinking the health of the inhabit- 
ants, and, of course, collecting money to 
replenish the howl. This custom, from 
which chrlstmas-boxes, christmas-ale, bell- 
men’s veises, and carols, are all, probably, 
moro or loss derived, was called wassailing; 
and those who practised It wassailers. In 
some parts of the kingdom, the primitive 
custom, and Its name, are still retained. 

WASTE (Teut.), in Law, the desti uction, 
or removal of, or Injury to something, 
forming an essential part of an inheritance: 
as houses, timber, Ac Neglect of repairs 
Is permisHvs or omissive waste ; actual in 
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Jury Is vnlnvtaiy or commissive waste. 
Kquilahlc waste , comprehends nets not 
deemed waste at Common Law. The 
remedy for wnste Is by action of trespass 
on the case, b> the pci son in reversion or 
remainder, this action maj be maintained 
by one having any immediate interest in 
expet fancy; it may be had not only against 
the tenant, but against any stranger who 
has committed an act of waste; and will 
nlso Up at the suit of one joint tenant 
or tenants In common against another An 
analogous action, called an actum for dila- 
pidations, may be maintained by a rector 
01 \ u ar against his predecessor or the exe- 
< utois of his pri dccessor • and tliis for ptr- 

vnssivc, as well as voluntary waste 

M a'ite land, a t rat I not in lultivation, and 
producing little or no useful licilmge or 
wood About the end of the last eentury j 
then* were six millions of acres of stub 
bind in Croat Britain, of which four mil- 
lions might la 1 brought under the plough; 
and most of the remainder might be used 
foi growing wood, but much of this lias 
since been enclosed 

WATCH u/'trcc Nut ), in the Marine, de- 
ludes the epa< e of time during which one 
dnislon of tlie ship’s new lemains upon 
dei k to keep watch, Hie crew being gene- 
lally dmded into two, or in large ships, 
j into three pills, for this put pose The 
j watches lire u rmed staiboard and Unborn d 
i watches The period of I line called a watch, 
i >. four hours, the reckoning beginning nt 
noon or midnight. Then* are also whal nre 
called doij-iratdhs, which last only two 
hours, and me formed bj the* division 
of the watcli betwc c n foul and eight, I’M, 

I nilo two pails, to In eak the constant rec ur- 
I lenceof three watches at the same* lcouis 
I — To net the watch, is to appoint that divi- 
i sion of the crew' winch is to eider on the 

i watcli. To i there the watch, is to relieve 

those on duty, by changing the wal eh 

I Watch-tall, a list, of the officers and crew 
I w ho arc* appointed to the watch ; together 
j with the several stations to which each ni.uc 

I belongs Watch, a pocket instillment for 

measuring time, in which the machinery Is 
moved hy a steed Bprlng, coiled up, and act- 
ing by various ingenious contrivances Tho 
spiingisina brass box called the barrel ; 
and Is combined with a tapering fusee, on 
which a connecting chain is wound by tho 
key The spring being fastened at one end 
to the barrel, and at the other end to an 
arbor or axle, unwinds off the fusee, turn- 
ing it, and keeping the wateli going , while 
the action of the fusee accommodates it- ! 
Belf, by Its varying size, to the varied energy 
of the spring [See FUBRR ] The force 
being thus produced, other wheels arc put 
In motion ; and time is exactly measured by 
the hands on the dial. The watch manufac- 
ture consists of almost Innumerable depart- 
ments, When executed in a more perfect 
manner, for the purposes of navigation, 
watcli is termed a chronometer [which see]. 
Watches are said to have been first, made 
at Nuremberg, as early as 1477 ; they were 
originally of various shapes, and must 
have been very imperfeot until the Inven- 
tion of the spiral Bpriug as a regulator to the 


I balance, which took place about the year 
]O f >R. The RwisB trade in w'airhes 1 h very 
| considerable ; the works are manufactured 
I by the female peasants in the mountainous 
! districts, and aro put together in the 
1 towns 

WATOIT AND WARD (wmcce, to watch ; 

’ and wear di an, to gnaid fia: r), the custom 
anciently observed of watching hy night, 
and warding or keeping the peace hy day 
In towns and cities, which was first, ap- 
pointed l»y Henry 111 The word watch, 
properly applied to the night; want, to the 
day 

| WATER (wader: A.-Sasr), a transparent 
and colourless compound fluid, destitute 
of smell, nearly without taste, and almost 
incompressible— a pressure equal to 2000 
atmospheres occasioning r diminution of 
onlv one-ninth of its bulk. It, Is composed 
of two substances, neither of which can be 
exhibited separately, except In the gaseous 
foim ; and when aeilform, they are known, 
the one ns hydrogen gas, or Inflammable 
air the other as oxygen gas, or vtUl air 
These gases, in the propot t ton of about two 
measures of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
when united chemically, and i educed from 
the form of air to that of a liquid, consti- 
tute the fluid we call water It passes to 
the solid state at 32" Fahr. When it shoots 
mto ice, it forms In the first place a prism, 
not vety regular in shape, but very long , 
and undergoes an enlargement In volume 
Jn the act of fiee/mg, too, the greater pait 
of (lie air, which the water holds Jooselj 
dissolved, is expelled. At 212°, under a I 
medium atmospheric- pressure, water boils, 
Imt tcfuniB unaltered to its liquid state on 
ipxumlng any temperature below tliispolnt 
All water which lias been exposed to the 
atmosphere (as spring and river waiter) con- 
tains a portion of air, from which it derives 
! a sparkling quality and agreeable taste. It 
is thus also fitted for supporting tho re- 
spiiation of fishes A sttong attraction is 
exerted between water ami the fixed alka- 
lies, so also between it and the alkaline 
earths From the extensive solvent power 
of water, it Is scarcely ever met with pure 
in nature; every kind being impregnated : 
either with saline, earth} , or mineral sub- I 
stances. The simple waters are the follow- 
ing •—]. Distilled water. Thtsis the lightest 
of all otlieiB, containing neither solid nor 
gaseous substances in solution, is perlocfcly 
void of taste and smell, colourless and 
tiansparent, has a soft feel, and wets tho 
fingers more readily than the other. As it 
freezes exactly nt, 32° of Fahrenheit, and 
boil8at 212° under the atmospherical pres- 
sure of 20 8 inches; these nre made use of 
as the standard points for thermometrlcal 
division; and Its weight being always the 
same under the mean pressuro and temper- 
ature, It is employed for the comparatlie 
standard of specific gravity. 2. Jtam water, 
tho next in purity to distilled water, ts that 
which has undergone a natural distillation 
from the earth, and is condensed in the 
form of rain. It so nearly approaches ab- 
solute purity, when unmlxed with tho sul- 

f ihato of lime and calcareous matter which 
t imbibes when it falls in towns, from the 
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mortar and plaster of the houses, as pro- 
bably to be equal to distilled water for 
every purpose except in the nicer chemical 
experiments. 3 Ice and snow-water . Tills 
equals rain-water in purity, and when fresh 
melted, contains no air, which is expelled 
during congelation. 4 Spring-water. Under 
this comprehensive class are included all 
waters that rise from some depth beneath 
the Boil, and are used at the fountain head, 
or at least before they have run any con- 
siderable distance, exposed to the air When 
the ingredients are not such as to give any 
peculiar medicinal or sensible properties, it 
is distinguished as a hard or a soft spring, 
sweot or brackish, clear or turbid, or the 
like. By far the gi eater number of springs 
are cold ; but as they take their origin at 
some depth from tho surface, and below 
the influence of the external atmosphere, 
their temperature is, in general, pretty uni- 
form during everv xirishitudo of season, 
and always several degrees higher than the 
freezing point. The water of deep wells is 
much harder than that of springs which 
overflow their channel , for much agitation 
and exposure to air produce a gradual 
deposition of the calcareous earth , and 
hence spring water often encrusts to a 
considerable thickness the inside of any 
kind of tube through which it flows, as it 
arises from the eai tli The specific gra\ ify 
of these waters is also, in general, greater 
than that of any other kind of water, ex- 
cept that of the ocean. Springs that over- 
flow their channel, and form to themselves 
a limited bed. pass insensibly Into the state 
of river water, and thus become altered 
in some of their chemical properties 5 
River water. This is in general much softer 
and more free from eartliv salts than the 
last, but contains less air of any kind ; foi, 
by the agitation of a long cunent, and in 
most cases a great increase of temperatuie, 
it loses common air and carbonic acul, ami 
much of the lime which It held in solution 
Its specific gravity. In this waj, becomes 
less, Its taste is not so harsh, but less fresh 
and agreeable, and out of a hard Hprlng is 
often made a stream of sufficient purity for 
most of the purposes where soft water is 
required. Rome of the mountain lakes and 
rivulets, however, which take their rise 
from a silicious rock, and flow in a sandy 
or atom bed, are from the outset remark- 
ably puie 6 Stagnant water 8 These gen e- 
ial!y abound with tho remains of animal 
and vegetable matter undergoing decom- 
position ; and ns they are usually shallow, 
they receive the full influence of the sun, 
which further promotes all the changes 
that are going on within them. The de- 
cidedly noxious effects produced by the 
air of marshes and stagnant pools have 
often been supposed to extend to the in- 
ternal use of these waters It ought, how- 
ever, to be obsei ved that they are generally 
soft, and many of the impurities aie only 
suspended, and therefore separable by fil- 
tration. 7. Mineral waters, are unfit for 
common purposes ; and derive their pecu- 
liar properties from the substances which 
they hold in solution. But there are some, 
such as Malvern water, remarkable only for 


extreme purity. Mineral waters are of 
various kinds. [See Mineral Watku8.j 
Borne are effervescent or sparkling, from 
containing carbonic acid Chalybeate 
springs are more or less tonic and astrin- 
gent. Saline springs aperient and altera- 
tive. Mineral waters contain their acme 
ingredients In very minute quantities. 
Much of tlie advantage to be derived from 
a course of mineral waters is, undoubtedly, 
due to the strict attention paid to diet, to 
bodily exercise, mental relaxations, and 
regular hours ; and, in some eases, to the 
diluent effects of pure water— which ex- 
plains the advantage of that of Malvern, In 
calculous complaints. Sic, The great reser- i 
volrs of water on the glnhc are tho ocean, 1 
seas, and lakes, which cox or more than ! 
two-thirds of JtR surface , from these, it is j 
raised by evaporation* ami uniting with ,! 
the air fit the state of \ apnui . is wafted over 
the earth, ready to be precipitated in ti e | 
form of ram, snow, or hail Sea water is 
remmkably constant in the nature and r<“ 1 
latlve quantities of its ingredients Its 
spec, grav is very considerable, since it 
contains more than three per cental solid 
matter, which consists chiefly of common 
salt, chiorule of magnesia and Jime, toge- 
ther with traces of chloride of potassium, 
chloride of ammonium (sal ammonia) car- 
bonate of lime, bromide, and often iodide 
of magnesium [Bee Atmosphere, Hydro 
hen, Owukn, Gar, Rain, Kjvkrn, Ai l 

In Manufactures a certain appeal ance, 

imitating w* iter • pruduc cd on silks, mo- 
hairs, Sir Watering causes the exhibition 
of a xailety of undulated reflections, and 

plajs of light Water, in Mamie phi i 

seologx, denotes tho stale of thewatei at 
pea as high-v'atrr, hue train, tmilvaler, 

dead-water. Sic Water, in M metal >gj, 

a term used by lapidaries for the lustre ot 

precious stones Water of separation, a 

name given bj letiners to nqua fm Us, be- 
cause it. separates gold fioiu sllvei 

WATER BAILIFF, in Law, an offlcei in 
seaport toxxns who scan lies ship* 

W ATJfilt-BET'ON Y ,tlic Si'rophularia aqua- 
tica ot botanists, a perennial. 

WATEU-OOLOUIt PAINTING, that In 
which the colour Is levigated with xvater 
and gum. It lias been latterly carried to 
great perfection, and nearly rivalBoil-pafnt- 
ing in everything but durability. 

WATER-COUItSE. any natural or artifi- 
cial stream of water , as ai Ivor, a canal, and 
the like. 

WATER-CRESS, the Nasturtium offi- 
cinale of botanists, nat. ord. crncifcrrr, a 
perennial plant that grows on tho margin 
of clear streams, or even partly immersed 
in the water Great quantities are con- 
sumed as salad ; and of late years it has 
been cultivated to a considerable extent. 
The plant is also employed in medicincas an 
antiscorbutic. 

WATER-DEVIL, a name given by some 
to the Larva of a Brltisn beetle, a species 
of Ilydrnphilus. 

WATER-GAVEL, in old writers, a rent 
paid for fishing, or any other benefit r^ 
ceived from some river. 

WATER-GLASS, a solution of silicated 
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soda, which Is sometimes obtained by dis- 
solving broken flints In a solution of caustic 
soda at a temperature of 300® F.,aaalBted by 
pressure. Another mode of producing 
soluble glass is to melt together, in a re- 
verberating furnace, white Band and dry 
1 carbonate of soda. After six hours of 
strong firing, the melted charge runs out 
i as jieriect glass, from which bottles, &.C., 

| may be blown and moulded. Dolling wa- 
i ter, however, dissolves this glass. Some of 
j the uses of water-glass are mentioned un- 
i der Btkrkoohuomk and Stone, Axitiki- 
! oi al It is also employed in the raanu- 
f.nturc of soap to the saving of oil and 
tallow 

WATER-LEVEL, a contrivance for find- 
ing the level of roads or grounds, by means 
oi a surface of water or other fluid, founded 
on the principle that, water always finds Its 
own level It consists of a long wooden 
trough, which, being filled with water, 
shows the line of levi 1. 

WATER-LILY, the name of some aquatic 
li), nits belonging to the genus Nympha-a, 
i lie flowers of which are large, and contain 
numerous petals, so as to appear double 
In the morning, they raise themselves 
out of the water to expand, and close 
again, reposing upon the surface, in the af- 
tei noon 

wa"TER-L 1NE, a horizontal line sup- I 
posed to he drawn about a ship's bottom, 
at the surface of the water When the cargo 
is on board, ft is called the load water line; 
otherwise, the liyht vuiter line 
WALTER- LODGED, a term applied to a 
ship when, by leaking, and receiving a great 
quantity of water into her hold, she has bo- 
i nine so heavy as to he totally unmanage- 
able. Having lost her buoy auc y, she yields 
to the effect of every wave passing over her 
deck 

WATER-MARK, the utmost limit of the 
rise of (lie flood. The mark visible in pa- 

per, and which is made in the manufactu- 
ring. [See Pa run.] 

WATER-MELON, fhe cucumis citrullus 
of botanists, a plant belonging to the nat 
oid cucurbitacea *. To bring it to perfection, 
tins plant requires a warm climate, and a 
dry, sandy, warm soil. The fruit is remark- 
ably rich, and It aboundR with a sweetish 
liquor. 

WATE1VMILL, a mill whose machinery 
is moved by water . and thus distinguished 
from a wind-mill, steam-mill, &c. Water- 
mills for grinding corn were invented by 
Bell sar ius, while bcBleged In Rome by the 
tioths, 535 

W ATE It-ORDK'AL. [See Ordeal] 
WATER-0 RME, In the Marine, an epi- 
thet for tho state of a ship which lias barely 
a sufficient depth of water to float her off 
tho ground. 

WATER- POISE, in Mechanics, an in- 
strument formerly used for trying the 
strength of liquors; the hydrometer, &r., 
are now employed for tho purpose. 

WATER SHED, the line of, or the ridge 
line of a district, is that line from which 
the ground slopes downwards on each 
side. Rain falling on this line will run in 
opposite directions. Such a line divides 
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one river-basin from another, and one 
valley from another. Its course is usu- 
ally \ ery irregular both in altitude and 
azimuth 

WATER-SHOOT, in Botany, a sprig 
which springs out of the root or stock of a 
tree 

WATERSPOUT, an aqueous meteor, 
mont frequently observed at sea , rising at 
first in the form of a small cloud, which 
afterwards enlarges, and, assuming the 
shape of a cone, with Its apex downwards, 
is driven furiously by the wind, and is often 
accompanied with thunder and lightning; 
causing destruction, when it bursts, to 
whatever happens to be within the sphere 
of its action When it appears at sea, 
there are generally two cones, one pro- 
jecting from the cloud, the other from the 
water below it; and they sometimes unite, 
their union having been obBorvcd to be 
accompanied with a flash of lightning , but 
more usually disperse while separate If is 
probably caused by a whirlwind of extreme 
intensity. 

WATER-TABLE, in Archil erture, a 
projection or horizontal set-off. In a wall, 
intended to throw off the water from the 
building. 

WATER-WAY, in a ship’s deck, a piece 
of timber, forming a channel for eonducf ing 
^vafer to the scuppers 
WATER-WHEEL, in Hydraulics, an 
engine for raising water: [See Persian 
Wheel] Also a w heel turned by the force 
of water, and used for giving motion to 
machinery. Tho water-wheel is of two 
kinds, the vertical and tho horizontal , or 
turbine [which see] Vertical watei -wheels 
areeithei over shot, under shot, oi breast 
wheels. The overshot wheel is moved almost 
entirely by the weight of the water, who h 
it receives and letalns for some tlmo m its 
buckets The undershot wheel is mmnl 
almost entucly by the momenture of the 
water, which strikes against Its float- 
boards. The breast wheel is moved both 
by the weight and momenture of the 
water, which it receives at about half its 
height, and which is retained by its float- 
boards and the curved masonry behind 
them, until it passes out, under tho wheel 
below 

WATER-WORKS, In general, denote 
every description of machinery employ ed in 
raising or sustaining water ; in whli li sense, 
water-mills of all kinds, slulcos, aqueducts, 
&c . may be so called. The term watei - 
works, however, is more particularly used 
for such machines as are employed only in 
raising water. 

WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION, that 
definite quantity of water which enters 
Into the composition of most crystallized 
salts, and without which they cannot retain 
their crystalline form. It Is not necessary 
to crystallization In all cases : thUB crystals 
of nitre and sulphate of potash contain no 
water; on the other hand, some crystallized 
salts contain so much, that, when heated, 
they melt in it, forming in reality hot 
salinated solutions. 

WATTLE, the fleshy excrescence that 
grows under the throat of a cock oi turkey 
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or n like substance on a fish Also, a twig 
or flexible rod Also, a name given to cei- 
tAln speucB ot Acacia in Australia 

WAVE {wa-gc * A -Sax ), tlio alternate ele- 
vation and depression of the surface of a 
fluid When this surface Is pressed down 
sit any part, the adjoining parts rise, but 
sink again by the action of gravitv , and, 
at quit mg si velocity due to their height, 
descend below the original level, (omnium- 
eating In their turn a pressure to others 
near them, which rise and sink in a similar 
wn.\ ; and thuR a reciprocating motion is 
produced When the depth is sufficient lo 
allow the oscillations to proceed unimpeded, 
no progressive motion of the fluid takes 
place ; but, when free oscillation Is pre- 
vented bva shelving shore, the interposi- 
tion of a roek and the columns in deep 
water are not balanced by those In shal- 
lower, and therefor** acquire a progressive 
motion towards the latter, forming breakers 
When caused bv the agitation of a small 
portion of the fluid, by, for example, a stone 
thrown into it, the waves appeal Lo advance ' 
In concentric circles, theli height diminish- 1 
ing as they proceed, hut there is unpin- , 
grossi ve motion of the fluid itself, as will 
be shown b> any light hodv floating cm its i 
surface The whole seems to roll onward, 
hut In reality each particle of water only 
oscillates with a vertical ascent and de- 
scent Two sets of waves will cross one li 
other without any mutual interruption. 
Waves meeting with an obslae le, such as a 
wall, &c , will lie reflected backwards, ac- 
cording to the laws to which light and 
sound are subjected , if there he a small 
aperture in the obstacle, the waves will he 
piopagated beyond it, and diverge as from 
,i centre Waves at sea, caused by the wind, 
have a progressive as well as an oscillatory 
motion , except Increased by Hie wind sud- 
denly veering about, they do not exceed 
about six feet in height , and the effect of 
the wind never reaches to a greatei depth 
than about no or 40 feet The piogressno 
wave sent forward by a floating bodj, or 
generated m any other way, differs entirely 
in its character and phenomena from the 
oscillatory waves of the sea Tts velocity 
varies as the square root of the depth of 
the water ; and hence a wave of high water 
of a spring tide travels faster than a wavo 
of high water of a neap tide , and any 
change In the depth of rivers produces a 
corresponding change in the interval be- 
tween the moon’s transit and the hour of 
high waier 

WAVED, or WAVY (same <lrur\ in ITe- 
raldry, xnaented 

WAWELLITEJn Mineralogy, a hydrated 
phosphate of alumina, called also Jlydrar- 
gxllite. It is usually found in crystals, that 
adhere and radiate; formingheir.isplieriral 
or globular concretions ; from a very small 
si«e to an Inch in diameter. 

WAX (ware! Sax), in Natural History, 
the BUbstanee with which bees build their 
cells. They carry tho farina or pollen 
on their hinder legs; but, according to 
Reaumur, this dust does not contain any 
foal wax ; nor 1b this latter substance pro- 
duced bj the mixture of the farina with a 


' glutinous liquor, by trituration, or by any 
other mechanical process. Ju reality, it 
I constitutes the food of the Larvae Aftei 
! long and attentive observation, this natu- j 
ralist found, that when bees eat the pollen, | 
it is converted, by an animal process. Into 1 
wax . bees fed entiielv on sugars will still j 
produce wax There is a wax that forms j 
the varnish, with wliuli the leaves of so- j 
veral trees are coat ed, and is found on some i 
berries, as those of tl.e Mvrica Certfera, 

I forms tho green ferula of many plants, j 
particularly of the cabbage, and may becx- ■ 
J traded from tho pollen of mod flower*,; ' 
I but it slightly differs from bees’ wax The i . 
latter is the secretion of a certain organ, ! ■ 

; situated on the Hides of the median line of 
the abdomen of the bee each individual 
! has eight wax sacs or pom lies Wax from 
the comb lias the smell of honey, and is of a 
yellow colour If is put illed and bleat bed, 
by melting it wiLh hot water or sic* nr, 
and then exposing It in thin ribbons t<> tin 
notion of air, light, and moisture Win n 
purified, wax is white, and, if in tlun seu 
ments, translucent; it lias neither La*d» 
nor smell; Its specific gravltv Is about 
croon Jt liquefies at 154 5" Fa hr.; but it 
becomes plastic at 8<»° , at X" 1 it is hard ami 
buttle Jt consists of two substances, 
which are separated bj boiling alcohol 
one of them, nniuciv, being left behind 
The alcoholic solution deposits ccnn on 
i cooling Both these pioviniate principle 
[ are composed of carbon, bvdiogen, am' 

! oxygen Wax Is often adulteiated with 
starch , tills mnv be* detected by oil ol 
turpentine, which dissolves tlio wax, ami 
leaves the staich It is Btill mote fie 
, quently adulterated with mutton sue' 
this is detected by dry distillation ; when, 
if tallow is present, sebaeir acid will be 
formed, and will cause a precipitate on 
1 acetate of lead it is nlso ndulfei.it.cai with 
stearlne or stearic acid; tills may be <h‘- 
teoted bv tlio odour of tallow, caused bv 
heating it highly, also bv its ciumblv 
( toxtuie. Lastly, It is adulteiated with 
[ spermaceti, wide li takes away its peculiar 
pearly lustre, and renders it more soft and 
, fusible, f^e Bkk.] 

I WAX-FORRIL, or Ozokerite, a brownish 
mineral, found in Moldavia, having several 
I of tho characters of bees’ wax 

WAX-MYRTLE, in Rot any, the Mynca 
renfera , or Bay-berry, a North American 
I shrub, the berries of which are covered 
I with a greenish wax, called myrUe-woix, or 
bay-beny tallow; it is slightly different 
from be es’ wax. [See WAX.] 

WAX-PALM, in Botany, the Oerorylan 
andtgola , , a species of palm growing on the 
Andes, the stem of which is covered with 
a secretion, consisting of two-thirds resin 
and one-third wax 

WAX'-WOllK, figures formed of wax, m 
Imitation of real persons. Wax Is UBed 
with great, success in representing anato- 
mical details 

WAY, the Nautical term for progress ; 
when a ship Is advancing, she is said to 
have way upon her: when stationary, to 
have no wav 

WAYS AND MEANS, the financial re- 
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sources to meet tlie public expenditure ; or 
supplies voted b\ pailiament 

WEALD-OLAY ( weald , u wood «»i throve: 
l ,s'«x), m Geology, u tonacloUH blue clay, 
which forms the sub-soil of Lb e wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. In it aio contained sub- 
mdln.ite beds of <-nmlKtnuo and Bhelly lime- 
stone, Wltll l.iyc'IH of M'pt.l'M of .llglll.l- 
teoua Ironstone Mho Wtalilen diatn ln- 
dude Lbe We.ild-c 1 ly (fiesliw.itei ) .uni tlie 
H.iatiugs sand gioup unarnit) They f«um 
tbo inferior division of Llio lower Creta- 
ceous or Neoconuan scries 
WEATHER i wether' Snv), the state of 
thenlroi atmo«plieie with lespict to beat 
or cold, wetne-s or diyness, calm or storm, 
&c | See Am, Arxiosenuni-, (Jlouu, Kain, 
SttiuMH, &( ] M uikincJ, hi .ill agon, have 
supposed that the weather it. influenced in 
someway by the moon Tins belief, how- 
ever, h.H no foundation, for she laiiuot 
ait on the earth by reflecting the solar rajs, 
since her light is only the lOO.oooth part of 
that of the sun , and the heat she causes is 
uttei ly inappreciable , nor by hi x attraction, 
since tbo effect of this on tho air, which 
has so little density, must be extremely 
techie , nor, lastly, bj Home obscure emana- 
tion, since the most careful mcteoiologlc.il 
observations liave never detected any such 
thing. The icgisters kept at the vanous 
obsei vatories show that, the moon’s phases 
are not connected in any way with the 
weather 

WEATH'ER CLOTH HR, In a ship, long 
, pieces of i inv as m i.u pooling used to jno- 
1 servo the hammocks limn mjuiy by the 
I weatliei when stowed , or to defend poisons 
fiom the wind and spray 
! WKATU'KIKIA UGE, or WEATIl'ER- 
I GAGE, a naval teim , a ship is s.ml to have 
the treat hvr-yanffe of anothet when she is 
1 at the windward of nor. 

! WKATH'ER-HELM A ship is said to 
I cany a tec at ht r-lu //a when she is Inclined 
I to i omo too neui the wind 

VV E ATJl'ERI NG, a geologii.il teim, «ig- 
| lill'ing the ai I ion of metemu inlbiences 
i (tain, fiost, tho oxygen of the atmosphere, 

I &t ) upon the trust ot the globe Tins 
I ai lion In always one of doguid.it loll 

WKATH'ER-TIDB, tile tide whiili sets 
1 against tho lee side of a ship, impelling her 
! to \\ ndw ird 

I WEVV'EIt BIRDS, the popular name 
I glv i n to a tribe of birds belonging to the 
Hncli famllj.on account of the skill they 
display In forming their nests They are 
natives of hot climates in the old wotld. 
The common weaver bird (J'loieui s liuya) 

| lives in India, and constructs a pendent 
nest shaped like a n tort, spet linens of 
' which are often seen in museums. It usu- 
ally li mgs from I lie leaf of a tall palm tiee 
i The glasses or leaf strips of whu h it Is 
composed are veiy artistically plaited lo- 
geMiei , anil so substantial as to defy the 
heaviest rains of the monsoons The Why- 
dah for Widow) birds, of the western coast 
of Afi ica, belong to this tribe 
WE'AVING (wevan, to weave: Sax), In 
Manufactures, the act or art of forming 
cloth in a loom, by the union or Intertex- 
ture of threads; which is done )>y crossing 
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tho threads by means of a shuttle. The 
threads first laid in length aio called tho 
warp , those which cross tlu m m thedn « i - 
lion of tli* <i bieadth aie tailed the weft or 
woof Weaving is an art oi gi eat antiquity, 
and gives employ meut In all nations to a 
huge portion of the population. Ill Eng- 
land, Deeds Is tin imtio of woollen i loth 
wi.ivlng, M am lies ter of lotion weaving, 
Mat clcsfleld of silk weaving, Nottingham 
of stocking weaving, and lilddei minster 
of carpet weaving, Tho machinuy used 
for weaving In tho oariiest tunes, though 
perhaps rude in its construction, was, m 
principle, similai to that still In use , and 
the plot ess of fulling anil prepaiing the 
ilmh seems to havo resembled the modi in 
practice In eveiy paitieuiar, except that of 
shearing the nap, wnli vvhhh Hit* ancients 
do not appear to have been acquainted. 
Muslins are to tills day manufactured by 
the pi Imitive loom in India, probably with- 
out alteration of the form in uho during 
the eni I lest ages of its invention In ancient 
times. It is probablo that only enough cloth 
to form a single dress was woven at once , 
since ancient records do not speak of Its 
being sold by measure The mariufaotMO 
of flexible stuffs by means of machinery, 
operating on a large scale, is an invention 
of the last cent uiy ; It has given birth to 
some of the most elaborate combinations of 
mechanism, and t (institutes an impoiLant 
source of our national wealth. Thejaquard 
loom, a most admirihle contrivance for 
saving time and simplify Ing the proi ess of 
weav lug silks, &c , In i oinplicated patterns, 
Is likely to be superseded by a moie simplo 
machine, in which electro-magnetism Is 
most ingeniously applied to the production 
of c oinplicated movements. 

WEB'- FOOTED, In Natural History, pal- 
miped, or having feet like a goose or 
dut k 

WEDGE {vrrjf/e- Bely), in Geometiy, a 

pi ism with ti (angular bases In Mo- 

clianics, one of tho six mechanical powers, 
leilucible to the inclined plane, and go- 
verned by the same laws It is used some- 
times fot raising bodies, but more usually 
for dividing or splitting them ; in the 
foimer case, the wedge is pushed under the 
body to be raised, but tbo effect Is sLlll 
that of au inclined plane*, for the lesult is 
tbo same, and 1 b ext minted In the same 
way, whether tho wt-ilgo is pushed under 
the load or the load is pushed over the 
wedge When a wedge Is driven forwaid 
by percussion, the power which acts upon 
it cannot he estimated with accuracy, or. 
account of the friction, which Is very con- 
siderable. This, however. Is greatly dimi- 
nished, for an instant, by tho tremour 
caused by the Mow, < lifting and piercing 
tools are genci ally constituted on the prln* 
ciple of tho wedge. 

WEDNESDAY (wodensday : Sax.), the 
fourth day of the week; conseciated by 
the Scandinavians to Woden, a deity that 
corresponded wltii Mercury of the Greeks 

and Romans. Ash Wednesday, the first 

day of Bent. Some think the day to have 
received this name from the custom in 
the early ages of the church, of penitents 
3 P 
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appearing In Backcloth and with ashes on 
their head*. 

WEED (wood, tares : Sax.), the general 
name of any plant that Is noxious or useless 
The word therefore has no definite applica- 
tion to any particular plant or species of 
plants; but whatever kinds spring up in 
fields 01 gardens that are Injurious to ci ops 
come under the appellation of weeds 

WEEK ( vh'oc : Sax), a rule of seven 
dn> s , the first day, Sunday, being the 
Christian festival to celebrate the llesut- 
reotion ; and the se\ enth, Saturday, being 
the sabbath of the Jews [See Saturday 
and Sunday] The Creeks did not divide 
tho year into weeks, nor the Homans, until 
after the reign of 1 lieodosius Some believ e 
this division to have been suggested by the 
phases of the moon , but others, with 
gieaier piobabilitj, by tlu* seven planets 
known m ancient times, i lit* dins of the 
week being universally called after them 
The Latin names of the days are still re- 
tained In legislative and judicial acts m 
tins country 

WKE'VIL (wefel, a grub : Sax ), In En 
tomology, a small coleopterous Insect of 
the cun ulmnuUc The coin-weevil (cal- 
and) a granana ) docs gi eat damage to vv beat 
or other corn, by eating into the giain and 
devouring tho farinaceous parts. 

WKHUIT (wiegan, to weigh* Stu ), in 
Kxpei linen tal Philosophy and Commeice, 
l lie measure of the foiee by which any 
given portion of unite 1 giavitates to I be 
earth The determination of weight, like 
that of extension, consists in compari- 
son with some known standard. Two 
kinds of weight are used in England, the j 
avoirdupois weight, in which the pound 
consists of 16 ounces, each ounce con- 
taining 437 J gis, in all 7,000 grs ; anil 
the troy weight, Ui winch the pound is di- 
vided into 12 ounces, each ounce contain- 
ing 4R0 grs., in all 5,760 grs. Apathicarus 
weight is troy weight difieieutly divided 
The unit of French weight is a giavnne, 
equal to 15 434 grs Wiutht, in Me- 

chanics, the resistance to he overcome by 
a m ii lime. 

WEllt (icier: A -Sax), an embankment or 
dam of stone or timber placed across the 
channel of a stream for various purposes, 
such as the supplying a mill with vvatei at 
a diy season, or tho pioductiou of a reach 
of deep water for vossels who *o the rivei Is 
shallow 

WELD, tho Reseda luteu of botanists, a 
wild RrJti-h plant, lliu stalk and loot ot 
which uro used In dyeing hi IgljL yellow and 

lemon colouis Weld ueltt, tire: Sax), in 

Ironworks, to unite or hammer Into firm 
union two pieces of metal softened by 
heat 

WELL (wellc: Sax.), a cylindrical excava- 
tion Bunk perpendiculaily into the earth to 
such a depth as to reach a supply of water, 
and willed with stone or brick to support 

the earth. [Seo Artesian Wells] 

Well, in the Military art, a shaft which tho 
miner sinks under ground, with branches 
or galleries running out from It, either to 
prepare a mine, or to discover and counter- 
act the enemy’s mine. — In Shipbuilding, 


a small enclosed place, near the mainmast; 
extending from the bottom of the ship to 
the principal gun dock, and containing the 
pumps. 

WELLINGTON A, is the botanical liarno 
of a lofty coniferous tree, an inhabitant 
of California. A specimen was fonud of 
the enormous height of nearly 400 feet, 
and the age of it was estimated at 4,000 
years. 

WER'EGILl) (Sax ), in Anglo-Saxon Law, 
the woe, oi compensation paid by a delin- 
quent to tiie party wronged, or his rela- 
tions, for injuries committed against tho 
person. The conks, or nobility, were to be 
Paul six times as much as the cccerls, or , 
eoiiiinomdly Weregild was usual among 
all the Teutonic ami many of the L'ollic \ 
tribes, and is mentioned by Tacitus in hi- j 
ac< mint of the ancient Gei maiiB i 

WEll'NERITE, a mineral, consisting of | 
silicate of alumina, lime, and oxide of Jion I 
It i- found massive, and crystallized m j 
octahedral prisms with four-sided pyi nm- 
dic.tl terminations, disseminated in locks j 
of feldspar It Is of a grnyish or olive | 
gicen colour, w'lih a peaily lustie, and j 
melts into a white enamel , 

WEST (Sax ), one of the cardinal point-, I 
being that point of the horizon where flu 
sun sets at tho equinox, or any point in a 
direct line between the* spectator or otliei 
object, and th.it point of the horizon inn j 
le-s strut sense, it Is that region of the j 
hemisphere ne.u tho point vvheie the sun 
sets when in tho equator — Forineily | 
the empire of Home was called the empire* 
ot the WVsf, in opposition to tin* etupiie | 
of the East, the scut of wlucli was Don- 1 
hPintinople I 

WHALE (hwalc • Sax ), the n uno of some 1 
cetaceous marine mammals belonging to 
the lam dies lialirviilir and Phnsctendiv of 
zoologists The latter include the Sperm 
whale foully In the forinet aie placed 
the gc lima Rulavoptera (see Rorqual) 
and Jialivna The latter genus, distin- 
guished by the absence of a dot sal fin and by 
the smoothness *nf the hellv, includes Clio 
Greenland ot Right Whale Ui nui^iectm), 
so much sought ultei fm the oil extt acted 
from its hhihbci, and fm the material 
let meil whale-hone, which forms plates in 1 
the upper jaw This whale lias been taken 
neat ly loo feet long Animals of sue h cnoi - 
minis strength and magnitude, we luighL 
imagine, would spi eiul terrm and devasta- 
tion all mound them, and make an Indis- 
criminate slaughter of the inferior tilbes. 
No crealure, however, is less voriu lous 
than the common whale ; little animal sub- 
stance is ever found in its stomach; it 
feeds, as some allege, upon different in- 
sects that float mi the surface; according 
to otheis, upon tho medusa or sea-blubber 
Its food, we aro certain, must be tnlmite, 
for tint capacity of its tiiroat does not ex- , 
ceed four inches! a size beyond all propot- i 
tion smaller than that of other large 
aquatic animals. To a siendor appetite the 
whale adds peaceable and harmless man- 
ners ; it pursues no other inhabitant of the 
waters, but leads an easy and quiet life on 
the bosom of Lite waves, and is Inoffensive 
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ii proportion to Its ability to do mischief. 

[See FISHERIES ] 

WHEAT (hweate • Sax), a plant of the 
genus Tritieum, and the seed of the plant, 
an Inch furnishes a white Hour foi bread, 
and is the grain most generally used by the 
human race, except In those countries 
where rice bums the principal article 
of food. 'Hie vai letles of wheat are numc- 
tons, though 1 In* difference between each 
kind is not veiy renuukable The (Ulture 
of wheat, from time uumenioi lal, and in 
different soils and climate*., has produced 
these varieties, the chief and most per- 
iii merit of which aro the red and white 
gt amed, and the spimg wheat, whhli is 
generalij red Wheat yields a greater pro- 
jioilionof Hour thin any other giain.and 
is -dso more nutritive (iluteu Is so essen- | 
ti.il m Ingredient in luead, that lernuiita- 
[ lion cannot go on wlLhout it, henee the 
infer ionty oi wheat m wet seasons, and 
when It is blighted or ill ripened, this elc- 
I menl being then deHcieut in quant it) , and 
1 /lence also the advantage of ha\ mg a stock 
of old grain The si taw of wheat, from diy, 
cbalky lands, i- manufactured Into hats 
Leghorn hats are made from a bearded 
] variety of wheat, not unlike rye, raised on 
I pool <*andy soils, on the hanks of the Arno, 
between Leghorn and Florence, expressly 
for this manufactuie 7 f does not grow 
above eighteen I i< lies in length. Is pulled 
giten, and hie, u lied, like flax, oil the gia- 
velly bed of the river The straw s ate not 
spin, which rendeis the plait toughei and 
moie durable. 

WHH \T'KAli, the English name of the 
Sn timln (ennui he of ornithologists, a small 
bud belonging to the same family as the 
redbreast and ied't irt ; called nUonhite-tml 
ami lallow-Jnii h It < omes to our shenes in 
the spimg, and being an excellent article 
of food, immense numbers aie annually 
t iken, particularly on the South Downs of 

tfllssox 

1 WHEEL (hweol • Sax ), in Meehan irs, a 
simple machine, consisting of a l omul pie*e e 
of wood, or metal, which revolves on an 
axis The* wheel has an lmpoitant place in 
I most engines, it is of an assemblage* <>r 
I whea Is th it most engine’s are compewd 
j Tin. e cut n* of a wheel is hke the lule i um ol 
a le'ver, and a simple action meiely tians- 
! fe*i«. Ilie force* on one* side to tlicotliei side*, 

| but if wlie*elsare so connected as to diuiinisli 

I velocity, then j ovve*r is gained. Wlutl, 

1 In the military at t. Is the word of command , 1 
I xv lien a battalion or seiuadron is to alter its 
J fiont either one way or the other. An , 
j older to wheel to Ihc i iqht, elirects the man j 
in the right angle to turn veiy slowly, and 
I c very one to wheel fr<nn the left to the* 
right, lcgardlng him as their centre ; and 
Lire t creed, wlie-n they an* to wheel to the left 

Wheel, In a ship, the wheel ancl axle,' 

wluih move the tlllei Water-wheel, In 

Hvdiaulics, one used to obtain a moilve 
povvei fiom water [Se*c* Watkr-Wiikki. 1 
WITEKL-WOItK. Of all the inodes of 
eoinmunlcatlng motion, the most exten- 
sively useful Is the employment of wheel- 
work; winch Is capable of varying Its di- 
rection and Its velocity without any limit. 
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WJion the pressure on the machinery fa not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles are 
allowed to work by the friction of tlielr Bur- 
lace’s, which is Increased by cutting the 
wood so th ii, the grams of the surfaces in 
c outlet shall run In opposite directions, 
also by gluing buffed leather upon the sur- 
faces of the wheels anil axles. Theic ate 
other ways of transmitting the force of 
cue b axle to the circum/e te net of the sue 
(ceiling wheel, when the work to be done 
icquues considerable* torce Ono of these* 
Is, by ropes, straps, bauds, or belts, wine h 
an* placed round the circumference of the 
wheels that are to art upon each other The 
action is in this manner transmit te*d by the 
tension of the hand, Are , and rendered effee 
the by friction wrtli the ci icu inferences on 
wbicli it Is rolled Wheels and axles eon- 
nee ted in this maiinei an c ailed band-uhttls 
When this met bod is used, a wheel mav 
communicate amotion, which may hceithei 
duet / or reveist, also moie oi less lapid, to 
anothe r at a considerable distance , ami the 
relative velocities may be alterable* at pUa- 
bine, by using twr> Lusta of rout's, the 
n.nrow end of one being place el opposite to 
the wide end of the other When any ma- 
chine ry is to be occasionally I brow n out of 
action, flic wheel or drum which drives ir, 
is capable of connection with either a Just, 
oi a loose jmlley ; in the funner ease, motion 
is communicated to the machinery , in the* 
latter, the loose pulley only is turned muml 
by the prime inovei, w lieu bands would be 
liable to blip fiom want of sulhcunt fiic- 
t ton, on ai count of flu* gieatness of the it* i 
sistamc, oi when a veiy accurate motion i 
Is required, toothed wheels ate* used. [See 
Teeth ok Wheels] The tectli arc* some- 
times cast on the wheel, some! Hues aie lixed 
to it, and sometimes aie e_ut by machinery 
When two wheels of very unequal si/e net 
together, the larger is termed a wheel, and 
the smaller puiwn wheels, ate denominates! 
spur, crown and bevel gear, aecoieling to 
tin* position of then teeth Jf the lal lei aie 
perpendicular to the axis of the wheel, and 
In the direction of itsiadli, it Is railed a 
spin -whet l It the tee 111 aie parallel to the 
axis of the wheel, and tlirreloie* perpendi- 
cular to its frame, it is c died a< lown-wlnel 
Two spui-w heels, oi ,i spm-whcci and pi- 
nion which work m one another, are always 
In the same plane, and have their axes pa- 
rallel; but when a spur and crown-wheel 
are in connexion, their planes and axes are 
at light angles. When the teeth are ob- 
lique in the plane of the wheel, lL is called 
a bevel-whet l, the use of which is to pmdue e 
a rotatory motion lound one axis, by means 
of a rotatory motion round another which 
1 * oblique* to it , when the axes aie at riqht 
aiifiles, the wheels used are termed vutie 
wheel s When a varying velocity is to be 
produced by a uniform force*, eicenti te 
squat e, and other shaped wheels are some- 
times made to act together, they remain 
connected on account of the sum of the 
radii of the parts, actually in contact, being 
always the same. An arrangement ts some- 
times niado for separating wheels which 
are Intended to turn each other, and for 
reconnecting them at pleasure ; the wheels 
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| are said to bo thrown by these operations 
I out of gear . ind into g< ar again One of flu 
simplest modes of effecting this is to slide 
| one of the wheels along its axis, so that it 
| erase* to bo opposite to the other. 

WHEEL AJSiJ) AXLE, in Met lianies, one 
of the me chauieal pow r eis, reducible to the 
! Li in It consists «>t a wheel, at the cii 
i cumfeieuceof W'liich the power arts, and 
an a\le, at tiie nreumti mire of who h the 
weight mis Provided the powei, in 
moving, desc 1 Ibe* a tmlo, » wheel is not 
rc (limed, a wine h handle. Are , will answer 
instead of it Tin wheel and axle fonn a 
level with unequal arms, which never gc ts 
out of lie l ion . or more sti a tly, a sc rh s «»r 
lever-* winch h ive a common centre, hut 
of which cud} one act-* at i time*, that out 
whose aims are, at the moment , perpt ndi- 
culai to the direction oi the power and 
weight When there is equilibrium, the* 
powei multiplied b} the radius of the elule 
, which it eiesenbcB, ts ecjual to (he* weight 
! multipiael hj the melt us of the* a\k The 
mechanic al effected 1 tins hi lehlia mnv he 
me ic used eitliet l»v T inc n using the radius 
of the wheel oi diminishing that of the 
a\le 

WHEEL, BKEAKTMi ON THE, a puri- 
i‘-linic nt formeilj mllnteel in Fiance* and 
otlm tountiR's It cnn-osied In fastening 
the trimlnal to a ciutwlucl, or a, fiame 
l m nl(* In the lot m of a St Andievv’s Cross . 
j the evecut loin t then bloke his legs with 
blows of an lion hai.and sometime* e au*»ed 
his immediate* death with blows on the 
[ chest oi stomach, c died coups tie wine 
(merciful blow's' He was then left to e\- 
I plre, if not ahead v deid, with his legs 
I doubled up under him Sometimes the 
i cl mi ina! was strangled aftei Hu* Hist two 
| or tine e blows 

WHEELS OF OUUdVJKS Wheels 
1 are applied to can iage s bn the pni;o*e of 
diminishing fne timi, and c .tuning t hem to 
1 pass over elevations or depressions in the 
road more eiisllv The huger the w heel the 
le«s the fric t ion , also the* less It sinks into 
a rut, and the moie e*asil> it is drawn ovei 
an obstacle, since the longet the curved 
j inclined plane, along which the centie of 
gra\it>,or, which is the sum* thing, the 
centre of Hie wheel. Is lifted m passing 
over il, Lhe radius of thiseuive being the 
radius of the* wheel 

WHKE'ZINd Ouieonm. to loathe with 
dlffii nit } .1 Sax ), In the Vote nnniy Art, a 
eliwotdcTcd respiiation in horses; nnsing 
fiom tlu* nunowness of the bionehial pns- 
' Bilges 

J WHELK, the Jluecnnnn ttud itum of Con- 
chologtsts, a gasteropod mollusc wltli a 
! epir d shell, common on our coasts, and used 
extensiv elv for human food and for b ut. 

WHETSTONE ( hurttan , to whet. Sax), 
or Novauelite (u«mtniUi,n whet at one - Lat ), 
in Mineralogy, so called from Its property or 
wheLting or sharpening steel. It. is a talcv 
Blate, containing silica ; to tlie particles of 
! which, though hot perceptible, its elllcacy 
J is due 

WHEY (hwa>g : Sax.), the serum or watery 
, pat t of milk, which remains after the cream 
| wd coagulable matter of that fluid are re* 


moved, either by churning, or by separat- 
ing it with rennet, vinegar, cream of tartar, 
&o | 

WIITf! (same tin to), ono of a political j 
party which had ils origin in England in 
the* 17th cent mj, in the reign of the 
Stuarts, when gie it contests existed re- 
specting Hu- i oval piciogalives. Those 
who iMippoi ted the* king in his high claim - 
vvc*re called Tat n s, and tin* advocates cil 
popul.u lights weie called Whigs The 1 
mum* was given to the latter, ou account 
of their prim iple*- being consideied insipid 
l)j the Tories, who advocated absolute* , 
powei and lmleteasible heiedltary lights in 
the* inonare h [Sc e Tout ] 

WHIN IlYKI'S, in Mineralogy, dvk<«, 
banks, eu ii.it utal walls of wlun-*-tom , i 
spec ic * of li is ill , found in vm lous pat I s d 
tlu vvoilct, but iiiiwheic* on so giaud ami 
stujieiidou*- a scale as on the Scotch and , 

It isli coasts 

W HIIM'OOIf WILL, the anltostoiints n>- j 
njent s of oi iiltlmlogisis, one* of the goii 
•nickers, a iiocturu.il hiid of Noi Mi Amei n a, , 
which dc*iivts its name* from Its cry Winn | 
engaged in its night 1} rambles, it is seen 
to !1\ within a few fee t of the surface of i 
the earth, in quest of moths and mint 
insects During the dav these birds retm , 
Into the darkest woods, where lliev pa*- 0 1 
the time In silence and repose, the weak 1 
ness of their sight compelling them to 
avoid the glare of light 

WII1KL FOOL, a vortex where the 
waler moves louud in u curie Those in ' 
tiveis sue veiv c oininon, from various ac- 
c Idc nts, and aic* usually veiv tiivi.il, and of , 
little* c onscsiueiirc In the sea they an 
mote rare, but men e dmigc ions The most \ 
cclelua<**d of these* are tin* Eurtpus, nein i 
tlie island of Enin a, in tin* (becian Au*lii- j 
pelign; riiaivbdis, m l lit* sti.ut between j 
Sicilj and Italy, and the Maelstrom, off tin* 
coast of Noiw.i} Then dangers Hcmi to 
have* been exaggerated The*} a u* produced 
li} tin* me c ting of currents, which run in ! 
opposite eliree lions 

W I 111 : I / WI NI ), an cx coed i n gl j rapi d and 
impetuous wind that rises in a whirling di- 
rection, and continues m the* same way for 
some time Whirl winds Lave* both a pio- 
gresshe* and a circular motion, tin*} usu- 
ally use after calms and great heats, and 
oe cur tilled} In the* vvarmei latitudes [Sec* 
WiM), Stoums, dtc ] The y ate asc l lin’d Jiy I 
some to elec me it} , but .lie considered by 
olliers ns formed by tin* meeting of cm - 
rents of air wuicli ate moving in opposite 
directions in the same manner as whirl* 
pools are produced in water 

WlllS'KEY, a well known spiiituous 
liquor, distilled generallv from bmlov , but 
sometimes from wheat oi ini l/e, as is Lho i 
case lu tlio United Htates. The word is a ! 
corruption of tlio first part of a Celtic | 
pin a sc* wiilcli signilles ‘ watei of life/ I 

WllIWT, the most peifeet game at the , 
card table, reciuiring great attention and || 
Bilencc, whence its name. Tt is played !i 
by four persons, who cut for partners; 1 1 
the two highest and the two lowest ara j 
together, and the partners Bit opposite I 
to each other; the person who cuts the 
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lowest curd is to deal first , giving one at a 
tune to e.uh poison, till lie emues to the 
ln*t (.ml, which is tui tied up for the I rump, 
i.id rem mis on the table till each person 
li.is played .1 card The pci soil on the left' 
hand side of the dealer plavs first, mid 
whoever wins the tin k is to play ag.im, 
tluis going on till the c mis are plaved out 

I he <k e, king, queen, and knave of 1 1 nmps 
ate called timumi wluehi vei side holds 
thus of LhebC honours leckons two points 
tow mis the game, <n lor the whole of tin 
honouis lour points, the Kami (on*i*tiug 
usiniiv ot ten points The honouis art 
diluted artt r the trhks, all almvi MX 

links mkonimt towards the gone 

lu this game, tmesson; means endeavour- 
ing r<i gam an advantage thus, when a 
(aid is lid, mid j oil have tlic best anil 
thud be-t ot Lli. it suit, you put jour thud 
Ik si (am u j »* mi that lead, ami inn the 
risk of \ oi,i let i h iml advt i s u j h iv mg the 
second best , if he has not, wliuli is 2 to 1 
against him, v>u aie then suieof gaining a 
tmk Fon tug lit cans obliging jour pait- 
nei or ulvtisarj to tiunip a suit of vvhuli 
lie lias iiom hong hump means having 
mu or more trump* in joui hand, when .ill 
the re*t ate out Loose and Is a raid of 
no value, and < oiisequeiitly the most proper 
to tin >vv awaj Points, ten of them make 
a gime ol long, md live, of slnnt vvliist , 
those g lined both bj tucks and honouis 
ai « s( oied, but tiuks (omit be) me houoiiis, 
wlnn one paity would win the gaim l»y 
the fonnei, and the other bj tin l.ittei 
7 n '<i\ or Tei < e, is a st quem e of am t hri c 
( aids, imiiu (li.itelv following one auotbei 
m the sum suit. Tiari-nntjoi Is a se- 
quem e oj ,u e, king, and queen Quint lb a 
siqiunce of miv four raids, innnediateiv 
loiiovvmg e irli other In tin* same Hint. 
Qumi-nnijoi is a sequent e of are. King, 
queen, and knave Quint is a sequent e ot 
niv five tards immediately following one 
•mot Ik i mi the same Milt Qunit-nniju > is a 
sequtute of nee, lung, <|ueen, knave, and 
t en lit reruc means onlj plaj nig t he hand 
in a d itferent manner, that Is, If jou art 
Miotic - in trumps jou plaj one away, if 
wiak in ti nmps joil play the revoise.il/. 
anotlu l tia-saw is when null paitner 

I I nnip'-, a suit, and plays those suits to one 
iinoi, In i, for that put pose, tiiuic is the 
numhei of points set ui> towards the game 
till tin is when enlier party wins eveiy 
t rn k Tonne Is having the first and thud 
hi >t card*, and being last plajer, (onse- 
quentlj ( itihiug the idvcrsary when that 
suit is phij ed, as, for Instanct , in case j ou 
h.ive nee and queen of any suit, jour ail- 
veisarj leads, you must win I hose two 
tiuks, and so on of any other tenner of 
inf *i mr t ards 

WHITE (hicit Sue), in Chromatics, a 
( olour which is a ( ombination of all the 
l*i lsmatic, colom s, t hose natmal bodies onlj 
uppetring white which rellect all the co- 
loured rajs 

WHITE BAIT, In Tdithyolngy, a small 
U*h, grt.itly esteemed hj epinuies It Is 
supposed l»y some ichthyologists to tie a 
distinct *pectes of the herring genus, and 
has received from them the name of c lupca 


alba, but others bcllevo that white bait Jo 
merely the joung of the spiat and other 
allied fishes. It begins to asteml the 
Thames in the beginning of April, 'and con- 
tinues in thatpaitof the river where the 
ivatei is hr u kish until Septemliei Its ave- 
rage length is ft om two Lo tlnee iiithes 

WHITE-LEAD, a pigment piepmed l»y 
exposnnr sheets of le id to the joint in lion 
ot the vapotit of m et ic acid, at mo*phei lc 
an, and t irbonu at id , ntul is a ((impound 
ot i n )mn Oe ot lead and oxide of h ad The 
vapour ot ihe u ( tu ai id merelj at Isas .tear- , 
net between t hr cm hou u at id evolved from l 
some deiajiug vegetable matter anil the 
oxide of le id White lead foimcd hj prei I- 
pitatiou lrom a solution is crjstallinc , and, 
therefore, not sunicirntly ojiaque f«u the 
painter. White lead is often adulterated 
with sulphate of ban ta, vvlni h is ea*il\ di - 
tnied bj the lattei not being soluble in 
nil in k id 

W H ITE-I’JlKt JTP'I TATE, in Chemlstrj, a 
compound ol peroxide and bh blonde of 
merturj w it h ammonia. It is obtained l>j 
jnei ipttatmg a solution of con osn e sn>>!i 
mate with ammonia, and is a violent 
poison 

WHITE-PYRITES, In Mlneralogj, m 
ore of awlute (<>|om, passing into a deep 
j i Mow and steel git y, oicuniug in octilie* 
dial crjstils, soinet lines stalactttical and 
botrvotdal It consists of sulphui and lion, 
with small quantities of imuig mese and si- 
lica 

WIII'TESTON K, the WeAHs Stem of Wer- 
net, a gi anile, a large quanlitj of white 
lelsji.n 

WH1TE-SWE1/L1NG, m Medicine, a 
< bionic enlargement of the joints, without 
any alteration in the coloui of the skill , 
Hometiines hard, sometimes yielding to 
pi essuie, sometimes indolent, hut usually 
painful, and occulting in those of sciof- 
u lous habits 

WHITETHORN, or HAWTHORN, the 
CrattvguH oxyaranlha, nat. oril. Ponuiceiv. 

WH'iTK-THIH >AT, the name of two small 
lords belonging to the Sjlvuulai which vi- 
sit (Ins count! y in sitring The common 
white-throat (tii/loia cmnea) Is mm h mote 
abundant than the lesser wlilt • -throat 
[tint om iiar licit). 

WIIITE-VlTMtiOL, in Mineralogy, sul- 
phate oi /me Jt Is found native. 

WHITEWASH, a composition of lime 
and wafer, or ot whiting, si/e, and water, 
u*cd foi whitening the plaster or walls and 
ceilings 

WHITING (witting. Jldg , the Gudim 
vicrlangiik of 1< htlij ologi sis, a small ami ilo- 
lb ate fish, very abundant along the imr- 
tlnrn toasts of Europe It makes ils ap- 
pearance m large shoals, and is taken by 

the line in great numbers WhUtng, 

dialk carefullj cleared of all strong nmt- 
tei, ground, levigated, and made up Into 
small cakes. 

WHIT'LOW, In Surgery, paronychia, a 
swelling or inflammation about, the nails 
oi ends of the fingers, generally terminal mg 
In an abscess. Whitlows differ very much 
in their degree of violence, and in their 
depth and extent ; and tliej are much more 
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common In young healthy persons than In 
others 

WIl IT'SUNTIDE, the seventh Sunday or 
rorlv-nmth day after Easter, ami properly 
railed Pentecost. It Is said to have reeel \ ed 
Its popular name from the circumstance 
that, formerly, those who were baptized that 
dav were diessecl In white for the occasion 

WHOOPING OOUGII, ClIINCOUGH, or 
Kincofoh, a convulsive cough, accompa- 
nied by a vv hooping inspirat ion, and li.i\ ing 
it* paroxysms generally terminated by ex- 
pectoiations of mucus, or vomiting It is 
infectious, usual I v attacks children, and 
affects the same person but once It gene- 
rally begins with slight febrile' symptoms, 
and a common cough, which m nbout. a 
fortnight becomes spasmodic ; it ordina- 
rily lasts for some weeks. When the head 
is much nflected, or it is accompanied by 
broil c Intis, it is dangerous It Jr common- 
ly followed bv relics, winch arc best re- 
moved by change of air. 

WHORTLEBERRY, the fruit, of a 
shrubby alpine plant, belonging to tlie 
genus Vacnvnnn, which a*so In* luelos the 
cr.mhem, hllhciry, and cow ben y plants, 
pat old Vncrnnacetr. 

WTCK'LTFFITES, called also Lollard* 
[which see^ a religious sect which sprung | 
up in England In the reign of Edward 111., 
and took its name from John Wickllffo, 
doctor and professor of divinitv In the 
university of Oxford; who maintained that 
the hiihstatiee of the sacramental bread 
and wine remained unaltered after conse- 
c latlon ; and opposed tiie doctrine of pur- 
gatory, indulgence's, nmicular confession, 
the Invocation of saints, arid the worshiped 
lie lges Tic made an English version of 
the Bible, and composed two volumes 
called Alelheut, that is Truth; from wdilch 
John Hubs learned most of ills doctrines 
I Tliev were the precursors of the reforma- 
| taon, which took place about two hundred 
y ears after 

WJG'WAM, a rnme glvcm bv tlie Engllsli 
to the huts or cabins of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL (willa: Sar), that faculty of the 
mind by which wo determine either to do 
o i forbear an action The will Is directed 
or influenced by the judgment Tin* under- 
standing or reason compares different ob- 
jects, which operate as motive 1 -, the judg- 
ment ch’termines which is preferable, and 
the null decides which to pursue 

WILL or TESTAMENT, the disposition 
of a person's estate, to take effect after his 
or her dec ease All wills mado In England 
must he in writing, and each must be 
signed at the bottom or end bv the testator, 
or, If he Is unable, by some pet sou bv bis 
direction, and in his presence ; rnd two or 
more attesting witnesses (who must, he pre- 
sent at the same time), must also sign the 
will In tho presence of the testator. Tf the 
latter wislies to acknowledge orreward the 
attesting witnesses he must do It in some 
other way than by bequeathing them any- 
thing ; tor legacies to attesting witnesses, 
or to the wife or husband of an attesting 
witness, are ^oid. The wills of soldiers and 
seamen, Including officers. If regarding 
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personal estate, need not be In writing No I 
person under twenty-one can make a valid | 
will. Wills are revoked by subsequent j 
mairlage, by destruc t Ion, or by the making 
of a new- one ; and alterations in wills must 
be made in the same manner ns a will. 
Wills are to l»e construed ns If made Imme- 
diately before tho death of the testator, 
unless a contiarv intention is expiessed; 
and properties bequeathed in general terms 
Include all properly In the possession if the 
testator at his decease*, whether ac juiml 
holme or after the wmII was made. A mar 
ried woman cannot make a will except n*» 
regiuls settled estate, and under a power 
given to her by the settlement Codicil* 
are additions to a will, and require to be 
e*\ec uted like a will 

WII/LOW {wchc • A -Sax.), the name of 
trees belonging to the genus Sahr, of 
winch was have several species in Biibim 
Their twigs are employed under the name 

of oslc r*» In basket-making The wrcjmia 

willow, Sahx llabylonua, has long and 
slender branches, which droop and hang 
downward in graceful tresses The willow 
was. In ancient clays, especially among 
herdsmen and rust ic s, a badge of mourning, 
as may he collected from Virgil, in los 
Eclogues, where the nymphs and heidsmen 
aie fiequently introduced, sitting under a 
willow mourning their loves The same 
occurs In many Greek pevts For the an 
cients freciuently selected, and, as it were, 
appropriated several tree's, as indexes oi 
testimonials of the various passions of 
mankind The Jews, upon their being led 
into captivity fl’s cxxxvli ), are said to bang 
I heir harps upon willow*, r e. trees appro 
piiated to men in affliction and sorrow, who 
liad lost, their beloved Sion 

W1I, 'LOW-HERB, the common name ol 
plants belonging to t,hc* genus Epilobmm 
Several species are wild in Biitain, and 
others are cultivated in gardens, but none 
ate of any use. 

WINCHESTER BUSHEL, the original 
English standard measuteof capacity given 
by King Edgar, and kept m the town-ball of 
tho ancient city of Winchester, with other 
measures both c»r quantity and length 
Until the year 1R20, when the imperial 
standard measure was introduced, the 
Winchester bushel was the standard for 
Kncrlaiid. 

WIND, a motion or sensible current, of 
the air As it Isa fluid, the natural state 
of air is rest, which it always endeavours 
to preserve, and if disunited to recover 
When, therefore, this equilibrium 1 h des 
troyed by rarefaction In particular places, 
the weightier air will rush in to restore it , 
tho resulting current s being often deflected 
bv mountains and crossed by other cur- 
rents. The different degrees of rarefac 
tion by day, and condensation by night, 
keep tho air in a state of constant, activity 
The rare* superior parts appear, how-over, to 
he inorejiffected than tJie lower strntmu , 
balloons having been carried upwards of 
sixty miles an hour, at the height of two 
miles, while the moderate wind below has 
not moved more than fifteen miles. Tn 
different countries the direction of the 
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winds differs considerably,. according to the 
situation of the places where the observa- 
tions have been made In (Jre.it Britain 
the south-west is by far the most frequent 
wind In April, May, and part of June, the 
east wind la common, espei billy uii ihe east 
coast of the island Jn Ireland the sotuli- 
wi stand west are the most pi evident On 
the sou til coast of Europe the most fie- 
quent winds are the 1101 th, the north-east, 
and tlio north-west; «uid on the western 
c oast the north-west piev alls. [See Tiiaok 
WlMlS, Atmosphkrm, Ac ] 

WlND'AGE, the difference between the 
bore of a pun and the diameter of the hail ; 
It has been latterly much diminished, the 
n suit of which is that t lie ball will go nun h 
more truly, ami less powder is required It 
was formerly one-twentieth of thedi imetor 
of the Imre. 

WIND'BOUND, an epithet for a ship that 
cannot leave the port on account of un- 
favourable winds. 

WIND'LAHS ( windam , to turn round. 
Siu ), a common mechanical eonti i vain c , 
l)\ which weights .ne raised, water drawn 
out of a well, A t Suite the momentum is 
In proportion to velocity , and the hand at 
the winch makes a larger circle than tin* 
evl'nder lound which the rope coils, the 
power is rendered very effective hy this 
Machine. For, if the hand describes a clr tie 
of six feet, wldle the bucket, ire moves 
tlmmgh hut one foot, the power of I lie 
hand, friction not being taken into ac- 
count, is capable of ovei coming six times 
us amount at (lie bucket, Ac. 

WiND'.M ILL, a machine erected In ele- 
vated positions, ami piovlded with vanes 
or sails, wine it are so placed as to bo turned 
by the wind. In order that the wind may 
i emulate the position of tlio mill, a vane is 
placed on the side which is opposite tlio 
sails, and hy a «-lmple mechanism turns 
them always to the wind. When the null 
is not too largo it is either turned round 
on a vertical axis, with a lever, or the roof 
'done witit the axle and wings Is moved, 
hi the fmmer rase it is called a German 
mill, in the lattei a Dut.c h mill On m c omit 
i>l the Inconstant nature of the wind, it is 
uect ssaiy to have some prov islon for accom- 
modating the i caI stance of the sails to ihc 
df'giee of violence with which the wind 
blows. This is generally clone by clothing 
mid nm lotlung them ; Unit is, by coveting, 
vvilli i mvassor thin bo.nds, a gieaiei or 
hiimllei pot tint) of the fiameof the Mils, 
net ending to tlio fence of the wind at dif- 
ferent tunes. A method has been devised 
for ptoduc lug the same effect, by alteiing 
the obliquity of the .sails, and windmills 
have been so made as to regulate their own 
adjustment. A horizontal arrangement of 
the sails lias been frequently tiled, hut 
it has never been found to answer Tlio 
nmv mg force being very Irregular and m- 
tirely Interrupted In calm weather, wind 
mills are applicable only in paittrular 
ciisis, they are used in Holland very ad- 
vantageously for drainage. Tlio angle 
tv Inch the sails should make witli the plane 
of the arms has bcon tho subject of much 
investigation. 


WINE, a liquor drawn from vegetable 
bodies, and fermented ; but more espccl 
ally, the fermented juieeof the fruit of tbs 
vine Wine differs essentially from mint, 
t lie former being tuny fermented , ana the 
latter also distilled From the definition 
here given, it will be evident that ale, 
cider, and ot hoi vegetable fermented 
liquors, arc properly wines; though the 
term is, by nwom, routined to liquors 
drawn from the giapo Wines arc divided 
into two prim ip il classes, ied and white. 
White irmes are of an amber colour, more 
01 less deep , but so called to distinguish 
them from the ted vv Inev The generality 
of white w nies mum idc lium w lute grapes , 
hut some ate ftom hint k ones, the skins of 
which aie carefully kept from imparting 
then colour. On a chemical investigation, 
all w lues consist chic lly of wutei and alco- 
hol, besides some vegetable acid, the cai- 
boiuc acid, tartat, and an astringent gum- 
resinous matter, in wine h the colour of the 
red wine reside s, and which is exp tossed 
from the husks of the gr, ipe 'I’ll ey differ 
from each other in the ptoportum they 
contain of these ingredient*-, anil particu- 
larly of the alcohol, some of the latter, cal led 
village, is added, m many distiu ta, to render 
the wine capible of removal for expmta- 
t ion in a vciy hot country the gtape 
becomes too saccharine , in one that is too 
cold it does not ripen sufllc iently The 
seeds of the grape, which contain tannin 
and extractive matter, modify the taste of 
wine ; they aro added in making port wine, 
but generally are excluded from the wines 
of Hotdcaux and the Ilium* The nmvia of 
wine is often factitious, being pi minted 
by aromatic herbs, Ac. vv he n it can be re- 
lied on, howev er. It is a test of excellence ; 
it is distinct from flat our. The quality of 
w me depends very much upon the c ircutn- 
s tames attending the process of fermen- 
tation. The general effects of wine arc, to 
stimulate the stomach, exhibit ate tho 
spirits, quicken the c imitation, promote 
pet spliat Ion, and, when taken In large 
quantities, to prove intoxicating, and 
powerfully sedative Among the Greeks 
and llomaiis, the sweet wines were those 
most commonly hi iw* , and, In preparing 
their wines, I lie ancients often inspissated 
them until they bee .line of the consistent y 
of honey .or ev en Murker. They were diluted 
with water previously to being dt unk ; and 
indeed, t he habit of mixing wino w ith water 
see ns to have prevailed much more in an- 
tiquity than in modern times. In 1865 wo 
imported 2 .*04,580 gals of wine, of which 
about one-half came from Spain, one-llfth 
fiom Portugal, and one-sixth from France. 

WING ( gehwvng : Sax ), the limb of a bird 
admit ably constructed ami covered with 
feathers for the purpose of aerial locomo- 
tion. The different hones of the wing are 
hound together, and connected with the 
hones of the body by strong ligaments; 
mill the muscles by which motion is com- 
municated to them are the most powerful 

with which a bird is provided. The wings 

of insects are highly varied, often veiy 
beautiful, and s«» important that their diffe- 
rent characteristics give rise to the division 
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of Insects Into Ooleoptcra, H v ineiioptcrn, 
Dlptera, Neuroptera, <fcc [see these reims] 

Wing, In Architecture, a side building, 

less than tho main edifice. In Iimany, 
the side pefril of a *>apihuiiaccous corolla 

Wivgt, in Fortification, the longer hides 

of born- winks, crown works, tonai lies, and 
other outworks, Including tin* ramparts 
and parapets, with which they are bounded 
on the right. and left from their row to 

their front, Wings, in AliUtarj atrairB, 

tlit 

ranged in order of battle — -In Naval con- 
struct ions, passages along t lie sides of 
the ship, between the foie and after 
cockpit 

W JNU'ED, In Botany, a term applied to 
such stems of plants as are furnished with 
a pi elongation of the leaves in the shape of 
a wing; as In some of the thistles Winged 
leaves are such as consist of seveinl little 
leaves ranged in the same direction, ho as 
to appear only as the same leaf Such are 
the leaves of agrimony, acacia, ash, &c 
Winged needs are such as have down or 
hails, cal led pappus bv botanists, bj 1110.1118 
of which the wind carries them to a distance. 

WINTER {ArigSar ), one of the four 
seasons of the year; rommcucftig on the 
day w'hen the sun's distune efiom the/emth 
of tin 1 place is fhe gieatest, and ending on 
that when it Is at n mean between the 
rreatest and the least. The sun is nearer 
to the earth in winter than in stmnnei ; 
the coldness of winter Is therefore owing 
to the shortness of the days or time during 
which the sun is above the horizon; and 
the oblique direction in which his rajs fall 
upon our part of the globe at that season 

WINTER-CHERRY, a plant of the genus 
Phy salts, and its fruit, which Is of the size of 
.1 cherry. It is BomctlmcB called the Cape 
gooseberry 

WRRE-DRAW1NG, ft very curious art, 
in which with the aid of steam, water, nr 
some other power, wire Is drawn through 
orifices successively smaller. Wiiemm Llius 
no reduced from an Inch to the Kiootli of an 
inch in diameter, and gold lins been made 
the 4000th of an inch in diameter A single 
grain of gold admits of being drawn out 
easily into a wire loo jarda long That 
property of metals by which tliej submit 
to tii Is operation without breaking is called 
their dwtility, which see 

WI'RE-WOIIM, the larva of a beetle be- 
longing t'» the genus Plater, wliuli is very 
destructive to wheat It is computed that 
I ho crops on 00,000 acres are annual !j des- 
troyed by this insert in Great Britain 

WIS'DOM OF HOLOMON, one of the 
hooks of the Apocrypha It is by many 
thought to have been written after the caba- 
li8tie philosophy was introduced among 
the Jew's. 

WIT ( witam , to know : par). In its origi- 
nal signification, waB synmij nious with 
wisdom. Thus we lead of our ancient 
wittenogemot, or Saxon parliament, an as- 
sembly of wise men ; and so late as the 
Elizabethan age, a man of great or preg- 
nant wit meant a man of vast Judgment. 
The word wdt, however, like many others, 
has In the course of time undergone va- 


rious mutations Acconitng to Bockt* v w it 
lie*'. 111 the ,i--» mbiage of ideas, and putting 
liiov,. together wit li quickness and varletj, 
so that a eoiigimij of associations and 
pli.is.uit images may be present to the 
liincj , w'hile Rope di fines it to be a quick 

iceptiou and an ensy delivery. It is evi- 
dent (hat wit excites in the mind an agree- 
able Mirpiise; and that this is eninely 
u mg to the strange assemblage of congi u- 
uis ideas presented to the mind OI so nnuli 
onsoqueme aie surprise and novelty, that 
lothmg is mote vapid 1 linn .1 joke tli.it has 
become sf ale bv freqm nt repel It um For 
the same reason a witty repartee is Infi- 
nitely more pleasing than a witty attack ; 
and a pun or happy allusion thrown out 
extempore, in conversation, w ill often ap- 
pear excellent, though it might he deemed 
execrable in print Ab a learned divine* 
has well observed * Sometimes it plnyeth 111 
words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense, or the .ililnit j 
of their Bound , sometimes it is wrapped 111 
a dress of huniorouH expression , some- 
times it lurketh under an odd similitude , 
sometimes it is lodged in a slv question, 111 
a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in ft 
shrewd intimation, in ciinninglj diverting 
or cleverly retorting an objection ; some- 
time*' it is couched in a bold scheme of 
speech. In a tart irony, in a lusty iiypei bole, 
in a startling metaphor. In a plausible re 
colliding of contradictions, or in acui< 
nonsense Often It consistetli in one know*, 
not wliat, and springctli up one can h.irdlj 
tell how* 

WITCH 'OR AFT (trirre, a w itch Par), a 
snpernatur.il power, which persons wire 
formerly supposed to obtain by entering 
into compact with the evil one. It w.m 
believed that tliej gave themselves up to 
him bodj and soul; and he engaged that 
tliej should want lor nothing, and should 
l*e aide to assume whatever shape tliej 
pleased, to visitand torment their enemies ! 
A belief in wltchc mft w r as prevalent among 
the deck sand Romans , but itwas founded 
on incantations and magical practices 
There is only one particular narrative of a 
witch. In the Old Testament, the evocation 
of Hniiiml by tin* witch of Kndor Witcli- 
naft was univei sail} believed in through- 
out Europe till the Ifith century ; and It 
even maintained its ground with tolera- 
ble firmness till the 17th. Vast numbers of 
reputed w Relies were convicted and con- 
demned to be burnt. It is recorded that 
600 wit ( lies were burnt at Geneva in throe 
months, about tho year 1515; that 1000 
were executed in one year in the diocese of 
Como, and it lias been calculated that not 
less than 100,000 victims must have suf- 
fered, in Germany alone, fiom the date of 
Imioceut’h lull), in J484, which directed the 
Inquisition fo be vigilant In searching out 
and punishing witches, to the final extinc- 
tion of such prosecutions The number of 
those put to death in England has been 
estimated at about 30,000. 

WIT E N AG 'EM OTE (an assembly of wise 
men : Pax.), tho great national council of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. It consisted of 
bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, thanes of 
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Danish burghs, and, It Is supposed, of all 

i who possessed forty hides of land. 

] WITH'KRITK, in Mineralogy, a carbo- 
nate of baryteB. It Is grey, white, or 
3 el low 

WITNESS, in Law, one who gives evi- 
dence in legal investigations. In civil 
cast h, witnesses arc compelled to appear by 
subptrnu [width sen], and if tlie*y neglect 
to attend are punishable hj attachment or 
action. In criminal case*, hj su.bp<ma or 
recognizance , taken by tliu magi-tiatt* be- 
fore whom the information ib given 
Persons are incoinja ten! at cording to law 
to give evidence in a court of justice if 
tiny want reason, or do not believe in the 
existence of a God and the row aids and 
punishments of a ful lire state. 

WOAI) (wad Sax ), ft cruciferous plant 
of the genius Isati «c, from which Is extracted 
a drug that imparts a blue colour, and is 
much used bj d>ers. It springs from seeds 
inmualij sown in the spring, and is grown 
in Fiance and on the* coasts of the Baltic 

The ancient Britons aie said to havu 

painted tlieir bodies with the dje procured 
li om this plant. 

| WODEN, an Anglo-Saxon deity supposed 
to orrespond with Mercury, and eiro- 
lieously believed by some to be the sune 
as odin lie has given its name to Wed- 
nesday 

WOLF (waif' Sot), the Cams lupus, a 
fc'im mils quadruped, In liuhiis and physical 

is very destructive to sheep; and, When 
piesbcd with hunger, will enter houses and 
even devour children The wolf was at 
one time a native of this country, and all 
possible means were adopted to rul It of so 
rapacious a despoiler. King Edgar at- 
tempted to elTecL tills, in England, by re- 
mit ting the punishment of certain crime's 

; on producing a certain numbei of wolves’ 
tongues; arid in Wales, the tux of gold and 
sil\ ci was commuted for an annual tribute 
oi i ben heads They were so numerous in 
Km >LI tnd, about the middle of the 15 th cen- 
tury, that they completely overran the 
count i y, to the destt action of the Hocks, 
mu were they, with every exertion of the 
indues totally extnpated till the year 1680 , 
when the last wolf Is refolded to have 
fallen by the hand of the famous Sir Ewe 
Cameron 

WOLP'-FItSTl, the Auarrhicas lupus of 
Ichthyologists, a llerceand voracious ilsh of 
the northern seas , sometimes taken oiiotir 
coasts, and attaining to the length of six 
feet It has a cat-like face, and its teeth 
aie stiong and pointed. 

WOL'FItAM, in Mineralogy, is the native 
tungstate of Iron aud manganese, which 
>ccurs In primitive formations, along wiih 
the oreB of tin, antimony, and lead, In 
North America, Bohemia, Switzerland, 
Cornwall, &c Tungsten, which is Home- 
times termed wolfrainluni, and tungstic 
acid, are obtained from it 
w OI/VEllENE. [Roe UIjUTTON.] 
WOM'AN, the female of the liumnu nice, 
grown to an adult age. Among the Greeks 
" l, d Romans, women were employed In 
spinning, weaving, embroidery, and all 


Creadurg. [woodcock 

sorta of needle work ; their oducatlon being ! 
wholly confined to their domestic dutiea I 
‘In every age and country (says Gibbon), 
the wiser, or at least the strongci.of the 
two sexes lias usurped the powers of the 
state, and confined the other to the cares 
and pleasures of domestic life In heretll- | 
tary monarchies, however, and especially | 
in those of modern Europe, the gallant 
spud of ihivalty, and the law of succession, '• 
have accustomed us to allow a singular ex- i 
ceptum , and a woman is often at know- 1 
led god the absolute sovereign of a great ' 
kingdom, In which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest cm- I 
ploy men t, civil or military. But as the I 
Jlomau emperors were btiJI considered as 1 
the generals and magistrates of t lie republic , i 
their w Ives, although distinguished by the j 
name of Augusta, were never associated to 
their personal honours , and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy 
in the eyes of those primitive Romans who | 
married without love, or loved without de- 1 
licacy and respect’ in our treat nunt of } 
the sex there is a just medium to be oh- < 
served— as far removed from their humilia- ! 
turn as it is from that extravagant homage 1 
which stops at nothing short of tlieir deili- | 
itio Wo ii is the . .alaude 
of mail— not the plaything of his captive, , 
nor the Slav e of ills passions. 

WthVDER, that emotion which is ex- I 
cited by something ] ri seuted to the sen-os ! 

not well understood The word wonder is ' 
nearly allied to astonishment, though it ex- 
presses less, ami much less than amaze- 
ment Among the Ancients, the stern 

wonders of the U'orld woe— the Egyptian 
pyramids— the mausoleum erected by Ar- 
temisin— the temple of Diana at Eplie-us 
— the walls and hanging gaidons of Baby- 
lon— the t olossus at Rhodes— the statue of 
J upiti r Oly mpus— and the l’haros oi watch- 
tower at Alexandria. 

WOOD c, wude : Sitx), in Plants, the sup- 
port of all the deciduous organs of aeration, 
assimilation, and fructification ; the de- 
posit of the secretions peculiar to the In- 
i dividual species; the reservoirs whence tlie 
j newly formed parts derive their sustenance, 

| until they can establish a communication 
| with the soil. It consists of woody tissue, 
and various kinds of vessels surrounded by 
cellular matter. While young it is succu- 
lent and brittle, and nearly the same in all 
plants, but it becomes hard as it grows old, 
by tho addition of secondary deposits 
witlun the woody G^-ne. While young it 
is called sapwood or alburnum ; when 
hardened and coloured, it is heartwood or 
duramen . It contains a largo quantity of 
nitrogen, which causes it to be perishable, 
but which may be removed by washing; 
and its azotized matter is believed to he 
rendered insoluble by certain preservative 
agents. The concenti ic circles of tho wood 
detciniine the age of the tree. 

WOOP'COUK, the Sco'opax rustieola, a 
bird allied to the snipe, much prized by 
epicures, inhabiting the northern parts of 
the European continent In summer, but 
frequenting England In winter. 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING, or wood-cutting, 
the art of cutting flguies in wood, that they 
may be printed by the same process as 
common letter-press The mode of engra- 
ving on wood is exactly the reverse of that 
of copper-plate, the paits intended to np- 
pt in being raised on the surface The 
wood which is used for the put pose of en- 
gi.iving is that of the box-tree, of which a 
consldei.ible quantity is imported from 
Turkey. The design drawn upon the wood 
is the reverse of the objet t copied, so that 
when the impicssion is taken from the en- 
gi.iving the object isconectly represented 
[!s< e ENUKAVlNd.] 

Wv)Ol>'-GELl), in our ancient customs, 
the gathering or cutting of wood within 
(lie lorest ; or the money paid for the same 
to the foresters. Sometimes it also seems 
to signify an immunity from this payment 
by the king’s gr.iut 

WOOD'PECKER, a name given to some 
BCHTiHorial birds forming the genus Piciis 
of ornithologists. Four species arc* kimw r u 
in Bittaln, of which the green woodpecker, 
Picua vindia, is tho commonest. They 
climb tioes m search of lame, and are able 
to ascciul a trunk with facility by means of 
their stiong claws, and the support derived 
fiom propping themselves with their tail 
feathers 

WOOD'-PKIEON, or IUno Dove, the 
Columba palumbus of oruitnologists. [See 
Pi o eon 1 

| WOODY FIBRE [See LlONINE ] 

WOOE, the cross Uircads in weaving, 
introduced by the shuttle, when pan of the 
w.u p is raised. 

WOOL (wul: A.-Sox.), the fleecy coat fif the 
sheep, which in fineness sometimes ap- 
pioachcsfur Wool, like the hair of horses, 
cattle, and most animals, completes its 
growth in a year, then falls off as liair does, 
and is succeeded by a fresh crop. It differs 
from hair, however, in the uniformity of its 
growth and the regularity of its shedding. 
Jlahs are commonly of tho same thickness 
lit every part; hut wool constantly varies 
in thickness in different parts, being gene- 
rally thicker at the points than at the 
loots. While the wool yet remains in the 
state it was flrst shorn off the sheep’s hack, 
and before being sorted into its different 
kinds, It is called a fleece. The wool of the 
same animal differs much mi the various 
i parts of tho body, that on the hack and 
the sides being the best. The great differ- 
ence in the wool- of different sheep de- 
I pends, in geneial, upon their descent, the 
crossing of bleeds, climate, food, age, and 
manner of living. Some of the most 
scientific * wool-growns’ maintain, that 
the degree of softness (the most valuable 
quality in wool) depends principally on the 
nature of the soil on which sheep aro fed ; 
that sheep pastmed on chalky districts, or 
light calcareous soil, usually produce hard 
wool ; while tho wool of those that are pas- 
tured on rich, loamy, argillaceous soils, is 
always distinguished by Its superior soft- 
ness. Wool, either in a raw or a manufac- 
tured state, has always been the piiucipal 
of the staple articles of this country. De- 
fore the time of Ed ward III. it was al way s ex- 


ported raw, tho art of working It into cloth 
and dyeing being so imperfectly known 
that no persons above the degree of ■work- 
ing people would dross in cloth of English 
liianuUcturc The first step taken to en- 
courage the manufacture of woollen cloths 
was by Edward ill, who piotured some 
good workmen from tho Netherlands, by 
means of protection and encouragement. 
The value of wool was considered so essen- 
tially solid, that taxes, vw re vested In that 
commodity, reckoning by the number of 
sacks , and m proportion to the price of the 
liecessai it*s of life, and value of sllvei, wool 
was at least three times dearer than it is 
now lly an act of Henry IV. c. 2, the ex- 
portation of sheep, lambs, or tains was for- 
bidden, under vet y heavy penalties. From 
10t)0 down to 182'i the export of wool was 
strictly prohibited, but in tho latter year 
the piohibition w-as removed. Wool in tho 
stale in which it is taken from the sheep 
is always mixed with much dirt and foul- 
ness of different kinds , and, in patticulai, 
is imbued with a pe« uli u potash soap, se- 
creted in large quantity by tho animal 
Tlieso impurities are got t Id of by washing, 
fulling, and combing, hv winch tho wool i-. 
rendered remarkablywhite, soft, clean, light , 
and springy unde r the baud When boiled 
in water for several hours, In a common 
vessel, wool is not In any way altered in 
weight ami textuie, nor does the watei ac- 
quire any sensible impregnation The fila- 
ments of the liner wool vary from the one- 
thousandth to the one-fifteen hundre dth of 
an inch m thickness, each filament of wool 
consists of a series of serrated rings [See 
FUf/riNO ] Resides the wool pioduced In 1 
this country, 209,394,2491 bs. were Imported 
In 1H03, of which rather more than one- 
lialf came from Australia, ami rather more 
than one-eighth from our South African 
colonies 

WOOL'LEN MANUFACTURE. There 
are two sorts of wool which afford the basis | 
of different fabrics, tin* long wool, in which J 
tho fibres are rendered parallel by the pro- ' 
cess of combing; and the short wool, pre- I, 
pared by carding, like cotton, which is used . ■ 
in different degrees of fineness, for broad- h 
cloths, flaunclB, &c. The wool of which i 
good broad-cloth is mado should be not | 
only shorter, but, generally speaking, finer 
and softer than the worsted wools, In order 
to lit them for the fulling proc ess The best | 
English short native fleeces, such as the fine 
Norfolk and Boutlidown, are generally di- 
vided by the wool-sorter into seveial kinds : 
ell varying in fineness. When the wool is 1 
dyed, the cloth Is said to be wool dyed; but 
when the cloth itsolf is dyed, it is said to he 1 
piece dyed In cloths made of short wool, 1 
tho web, when taken from the loom. Is 
loose and open, and requites to be submit- 
ted to the operation of fulling, by whh It 
tlio Abies aro made to felt, and combine 
more closely. By this process the cloth Is i 
reduced in its dimensions, and the beauty 
and stability of the texture aro greatly im ; 
piored. The nap or downy surface of 
broad-cloths 1 b raised by a process which, 
while it Improves tho beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish tho strength of the tea- 
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j U.re It is prod iircd bv carding the cloth way. It consists in the removal of a small 
with heads of teasel ( Dipsacns fullonum), a worm-llkc ligament, situated beneath the 
'plant (ultlvated for the purpose This tongue ; and tin* part being afterwards sore , 

1 opei at ion extricates a part of the fibres, and for some da\B, the animal Is thus weaned of 
i lays them In a parallel duet Hon. The nap, his mischievous habits. i 

| composed of these fibres, Is then cut off to WORM'WOOD, a small composite shrub, 1 

‘ an even suiface.bj the process of nheanmt tlie Artemisia absinthium of botanists, for- j 
, This is performed In various wa\s, but, in merly used in medicine as a tonic ami an- i 
. one of the most common methods, a large thelminfic. 7'Iie seed is emplmed bv the 1 
spiral blade revolves rapidly in contact with rectifiers of British spn its, and the plant is 
another blade, while the doth Is stretched agooddeil cultivated m certain paits of 
over a bed, or suppoi t, just near enough England for that purpose 
foi the projecting filaments to be rut off at WOK'KTKD iWoriled, a town in Norfolk, 
a uniform length, vvlrle the main le\ture famous for the woollen manufacture), a 
rem nns lininjuied Ibrsvnr/ finishes the kind of tin ead or jarn spun of wool that , 
cloth, and gives it a smooth level surface has been combed, and which, In the spin- ; 
Tim piece is folded line kwards and forwards mug. Is twisted harder than ordinary It J 
in >aid lengths, so as to form a thick pack- is c h Icily usc*d either to be knit or woven 
age on the board of a scievvor livdiaulic Into otoc kings, caps, «tc ] 

1 pr e->s Between every fold sheets of glared WObLPK’S APPARATUS, a very useful j 
paper are plarcd, to prevent tlie contiguous apparatus for chemical purposes, consist- 1 
sin f lies of clot li from coming into contact , mg essentiallv of one or more bottles, each 1 
1 and w ith the assistance of hot iron pi ites, h iving two or three necks , and is used for j 
| c aiefullv at ranged, and severe compression, impregnating water and other 11 uids with ; 
i t lie i lotli iec eives a smooth and glossy ap- vi pours and gases. Before it was known, j 
i ptarance The value of the manufactured the onlv vessels that chemists employed | 

I wool, imported into tills country, iu iw»'», 1 for distillations were either the alembic i 
i amounted to 1,704,758/, but this did not [with its icfrigeratory, or the retort with 
I include l.rm.Onolbs of woollen and worsted its iceelver The former was devoted al- 
j j mi The total declared value of woollen most exclusively to the distillation of those 
j and worsted manuiactures exported from fluids which are readily condensed by cool- 
I the United Kingdom In 18(>*»was ao,i()2,S.VJ/ mg, and are not attended with the produc- 
i Wot H/R \(’K, a name for the seat of the I turn of much permanetitlj elastic vapour, 

1 lend chain c*llor In the House of Lords. It I or such as was not easily condensable 
i Is so called, fiom being a huge square bag | thus, water impregnated with the are 
of wool, wii limit back or arms, coveied matu. parts of vegetables, alcohol, «fcr ; 
with ted (lotli. It- was adopted as a mark whilst the retort, w-itli its glass receiver, 

I of the impmtnnco of our woollen niamif.tr- was reserved for the distillation of the 
j tun' Wlun, In the lelgn of Kll/abeth, an stronger acids, and other substances ae- 
Ait of Parliament was passed to prewent com pan led bv much umondensaide vapour 
the expoitation of wool, to keep in mind In experiments of research, the old ap- 
! tins souice of our national wealth, wool paratais was peculiarlj dc*fc'(*tlve, as the 
i sacks were phecd In the House of Lords gaseous products, which are often by fur the 
I for the lotd chancellors, judges, and ser- most interesting, were enthelj lost When 
grants Woulfe’s apparatus Is employed, a i etort or 

WOOTZ, steel imported from Bengal, it other vessel, for heating the materials, is 
Is e\i client for cutting Instillments, and is connected bv means of a bent tube with 
believed to contain mlnutopoitionsof silica one of Woulfe’s bottles If more than one 
i and alumina of these bottle's are required they are 

I WORDS are signs, or svmbols of Ideas ranged side by side, and are connected 
and thoughts proeiuerd h> sounds, and coin- with each other by tube", each of which 
- lunations of sounds, or bj letieis and tlieir proceeds from the upper part of one bottle 
combinations [See Laxouaok ] to the bottom of the liquid In the next, 

1 WORM linn in • Sax i, In a popular sense, the centre neck of each bottle, if it have 
I ftnv small cylindrical animal, or reptile, m- thiec nocks, being closed eitliei with a solid 
| eluding n git at variety of different (lasses cork, and if necessary luted, or vvil h a cm k 

j and ordeis. Worm, in Li born tones and In which is Inserted a safety -tutu , that 

Distilleries, a spiral pipe almost aivvays of passes down through It, and dips In the 
metal, placed In a v essel of water. The liquid at the bottom. This tube allows tlie 
vapour formed duitng Hie processor distil- clastic fluid, if generated in too large 1 
litlon, being transmitted through it, is quantity, to escape Into the atmosphcie; 1 
cooled and condensed As the water by while, in ordinary circunist me es, as It dips 
which It is surrounded becomes hot it as- Into a liquid, they are unable to pass off 
cemls and Hows aw ly. It-- place being Every part of the apparatus Is air-tight,, j 
supplied by a fresh portion, which enters except the extremity farthest from the 
below.—— In Gunnery, a screw or mm, retort, so Unit every particle of vapour or 
which may be fixed mi the c'nd of arammer, gas lias to traverse the whole seiles of 
/> pull out the wad of a cannon, Urelock, oi vessels, and to pass through the liquid in 
pistol. every one of the bottles, before it escapes 

WORM'ING, an operation performed on Into the air ; and thus, if at all condensable 
puppies, undor an ignorant supposition by the liquid used, can hardly escape con- 
that It prevents them going mad ; but in densation. The apparatus was not altoge* 
reality to euro them, as It. generally does, of tlier unknown, even before Woulfe’s time 
the disposition to knaw everything iu then WOTJ'RALI P0R80N. [SoeUnALi.] 
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WRACK, in Botany, the Fucua vestculo- 
n is, a marine plant which iH of great utility 
as a manure It is found mi rot Its left dry 
at low water; the Htalk runs along the 
middle of the leaf, and is terminated by 
watery bladders It is sometimes railed 
aea-nak and sea-tangle 
WRAN'GLEK, Ken i oil, in the university 
of Cambridge, the student who passes the 
best < xamiiiatioii ((‘specially in niuthmna- 
tnsl in the sen ite-iiouse, for the fliM. 
degiee, or tint of lurlielor in aits, they 
who follow next in Hie same division art 
respn Liv el> t(>rnied second, thud. Join lh, 
fat , wrawitcm The students belonging to 


short, and generally carried i reel , the head, 
neck, and hark, ate of a dusky chesnui.- 
hiown , the hi east is of a dusky white, and 
tin* lower part of It is variegated with ob- 
scure md transverse lines of black. It is 
fond of prying about, crevices and holes in 
walls, and is constantly In motion, seal Th- 
ing for injects, which foim its prim ipul 
food The golden-crowned wren Is distin- 

guished by an orunge crown , its length is 
inches, and its weight under 80 grains 
It builds its nest, whir h is rcmatkably neat, 
on the oak, yew, or some «per tesof the pine 
Tins is most commonly open it the top, hut 
sometimes covered with a dome, and it, lias 


tin* next two classes are teimed m nior, I an opening on one hide It is ulvvav s m gr- 
and junior opt tines, respectively , and the I nmusly suspended beneath the lnancli, 
fourth or lowest < la^s consists of the hoi ' like those of mam trojm.ii birds, being the 


pulloi (the mam 

WRAS.S, or WRASSE, a name given to 
marine tlslies belonging to the spiny tinned 
genus Lnhnib 

WRECK (wraihe llelg ), in Navigation, 
the destruction of a ship, by being dnvcu 
ashore Also, a vessel found floating at sea 
In a deserted and unmanageable < oudition. 
Butin order to constitute a legal wreck, 
the goods must come to land. Informer 


uilv msiaiM t of the kind ammigst. those of 
Great Britain The eggs are about ten in 
number, and are small, round, and white 
lu a still and sultry noon, when not a leaf 
is stirring, md almost rvrrv other bud li is 
retired li mu the licit of tin* sun into ilu 
shadiest Min kefs, the little solit irv golden- 
crowned wren is to lie seen flitting muse 
lessly from spray to spray, m h* irr h of its 
food, pay lug no attention to am one who 


times the most inhospitable and barbarous i hnppens to be watching it, and nevei for a 
eonduc t was exercised against all who iiad ! moment remaining m a st ite of rest The 
the mlafot lane to suffer from the perils of l lightness and airiness of Ms motions, as it 
the sea; but as i om merer and navigation j hops and flutters about upon the smallest 
were extended, the law was made to afford j twigs, are unmalled, ami in shape and 
the adventurous manner protection In plumage ills also supcnoi to most of the 
England, ns tn other countries, wrecks lud feathered inhabitants of our groves and 


been adjudged to the king, but the rigour 
and injustice of this law was modified so 
early as the reign of Henry I ; when it wms 
ruled, that If any person escaped alive out 
of the ship, it should be no wreck. And 
after various modifications, it was decided, 
in the reign of Henry J II. that if goods 
were cast on shore, having any maiks by 
w’huh they could bo Identllled, they weie 
to revei r to t lie owuers, if claimed any time 
within a year and a day. The plundering 
of wrecks had, howevei, become bo con- 
firmed by the custom of ages, that various 
subsequent petml statutes were enacted to 
repress it; even so lately as the reign of 
George II it was found ner essary to pass 
a new statute for tho purpose; and by a 
statute of George IV , plundering wrecked 
vessels or goods stranded is felony ; goods ( 
cast overboard and riot strandec are (livid- 


guldens Its song is very soft and low —a 
mere whisper -and thetefore quite in keep- 
ing with it" tinv and delicate 1mm 

WREST'IJNG (wrtvslan, to twist hr v io- 
lence Sax), a kind of romhat rn engage 
meat between two persons unarmed, body 
to body, to prove tlieii strength and 
dexteiity, and tr\ which ran throw his op- 
ponent on the gtound. Wiestling is an 
exercise of veiy great antiquity ami fame 
it was in use in the heroic ago; and had 
considerable rewards and honours assigned 
fo it at the Olympic games. The wrestlers 
of Gortiw.il I and Devon in tho south-west., 
and Cumberland and Westmoilatid in the 
north-west, seem to have always been moat 
celebrated among the English at li let®. 

WRIST (vu/rst • Sax ), in Anatomy, the 
Carpus, that joint by which the hand Is 
united to the arm It is composed of eight 


ed into jetsam, or those sunk to the hot- small bones in two tows, the motions of 
tom ; flotsam, or things found floating; and which on the fore arm m ly be described as 


liflsain, or things sunk, but attached to a 
buoy or coik,~ that they may be found 
again; all these belong to the trown 
If no owner appears to claim them Insur- 
ance against loss by wrec k Is effected with 
persona called underwriters, who chiefly 
exert Ise thelrcalbngat Lloyd’s, In tiielloyal 
Exchange, London. 

WREN (wrenna: Ang -Sax ), the n one of 
small hmls belonging to tho genus Troglo- 
dytes Tiie common wren (T. vulgaris) is the 
chesmut coloured, with the wings varie- 
gated with white and grey. This is a mi- 
nute bird, and, except the golden-crowned 
wren, the smallest of any In Europe; the 
head is large and round, the oyes dark, and 
lh? beak slender and brown ; the tail Is 


those of flexion, extension, abduction, and 

circuiiidur Lion In the manege the fc/r- 

die wuU is that of the left-hand. A hoi se- 
ir i .in’s wrist and ins elbow should be equal- 
ly raised, and the wrist should be two or 
thiee Angela above the pommel of the 
saddle 

WRIT, in Law, a precept In writing, 
under seal, issued by some <ourt or magis- 
trate in the name of the government, and 
addicssed to a sheriff, his deputy, or other 
subordinate executive ofllrei, commanding 
him to do some pirtiiular thing. Writs 
have been much i educed in number; the 
original writ, Issuing out of chancery, for 
the commencement of actions in the threo 
courts of common law, is now superseded 
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hy three judicial writs, which issue In the was written oti two tables of stone, but 
name of tin* elncf justice of the respective this practice whs not pei ull.ir to tlio Jews, 
courts , these are the writ of summons, the for it was used by most of the Eastern na- 
wilt of eapiuv <id respond* nduin, ami the limits .us well as by the Greek * and llonians 
wnt of d< (timer Tiie first is ordinurilv Tlie laws, penal, civil, and ceremonial, 
used, the sei oml onl\ when it m intend* d among the Gieiks wen* graven on tables 
to .urest, the defeini'.i't . and the thud, of brass, c all* d kurbem. The<’hinc**e, hefoio 
vv lieu he is aln «uly m piison for some othei the im ention of paper, wi ote or t liKraved 
i a use A wnt, or summons, is , ,>'led a sub- with .ui lion tool, orstj |r, upon t tun hoards 
pa nu, when it iccjuirc s witm s-c s to appi ar or on bamboo rimy s.i} s, that tilde-books 
io give e\ idem e o] liulnas tor pus, when it of wood were ui use before the time of 
is to tiring up tin hodj , of premium*, Jlomei , afteiwards these wtte Usually 
wlun it im ms forieu lire of all proper!}, waxed over, and wntteii upon w ith a st} le 
and of tjni turn, when to ri<o\ei aline, of the wilting was then e.isil\ c ff u t d, and hj 
which tin piosecutor is to lia\t a sh.ue smoothing the wax, new matter might be 
I in sc and Olliers will hi found in their ic- substituted in the place of wliat was writ- 
| spi i Hu places m thlswoik ten bet ore The balk of tiees was ilso 

I WItl'l hit to the smurf, a numi'tous so us*d foi wilting l>v tlie ancients, and is 
<ut\ of l.iwvers, in Scotland, equivalent to so still in several pails of Asia. The t-nue 
lie « I iss of at tornei •* .uni solicitors in Kug- mav he said of the leaves of trees. Jiut the 
land — Witter oj tin Tallies, foimerl} an Greeks and Romans continued the u-e of 
otthei of tin* English exchequer, acleik to w a \t d table-books long after the u«a of papy- 
tiie iuditorof tlie receipt, who wiote upon riis, leaves, and skins became common, hi - 
the tallies the whole of the tell era’ hills cause the} were so convenient for collect 
l S, , Tail ims] mg extcmpmaiy coinposit'ons. fSee Pa 

\\ RI'TiMi urntuv, to write. Sac ), the j*ku, Pai'YIcus, Am ! —When wiittngs 
ait ind act of evptcssing ideas hy let lets h tv e hi c n effaced for fraudulent pu? poses 
01 chaiActei s visible to I he eye. Without w Mil muriatic acid, sulplumt of ammonia 
) its aid the expei teiice of each gemiation and pi upstate of potash will revue them 
Would have been almost eiitircl} lost to \<*i> old writing tn-ij he revived m this 
sue i eeding aei s, and only a faint glimmer wav If indigo and oxide of manganese be 
j of ti utii cciu'd have been discerned tin oiigli added to common ink, it will pi event its 
the mists of tiadition The most ancient being effac ed b} mui latic a< id. 

1 tciuuins of wilting, which bate* been trails- WRYNECK. [SecYox] 

mitred to ns, aie upon hard substances, W YV'EItN, in llPialdiv , a kind of tl}ing 

(such as stones and medals, winch weio serpent, an iinaginan animal, m casionall} 
j used fir edicts • ml m it tei s of public noto- lepieseuted in coats of ai ms 
jili'ty Thun we read that the decalogue J 



X, the twenty fourth letter of the Eng huuighl to this c nuntry h} two expeditious, 
ll-li alphahet, is hot towed from the Greek si nt our bv lliegov ernmeiit In 1HI2-46 
When lived at the beginning of awoid, it X ATS 'Til It 1 OXIDE txanthos, } el low . <7i ), 
lias precisely the sound of z , hut tn the In flic inisti}, a vei} rare species of uriuai} 
middle and at the end of words. Its Hound calculus, of a reddish or y c How coloui , so- 
is tin* same as /,.s-as var, tin tan, tamtam, lulde both in hi ids and alkalis ; and its s<>. 

| Am in Fiench It is v irmnsly ptouounced lution in nitric acid, when evaporated, 
II is not found in Italian, its place being posse ssm a brilliant }i*llow tint hence its 
supplied by s>., as in Ahssundtu ; the tier- mine it is composed of carbon, h} diogen, 
mans generally suhstitute foi it ks, c/s, or ml logon, and ox}gon. 
e/is, and never use it m the beginning of a X AN Til INK (same dene), the jellovv 

unid. it begins no word in out language c olmtt mg ptinciple of madder 
but Hitch hh ate of Gteek original, and is X WTIIITE (same. deni'), a mineral 
found in few otheis besides those wlucli found in small grains and or} stills of a 
an* of Eat In den vat ion. Asa numeral, X yellow colour, near New York , its pi me ipal 
stands for ten When laid hori/outall} , constituents are silicate of lime and silicate 
t bus , it stands for a thousand, and w Ith of alumina 

a dash over it, ten thousand Ah in ahbre- XAN'THITTM (ravthvm, from same. Or ), 
v latum, X stands fm Ulti ist, as in Xu, Chris- in Botany, a genus of composite plants ron- 
tuni ; Xmas, Christinas I tabling the Leaver Bui dock, the Xaulhntm 

XAN'TIIIAN MAllBLER, a collection of I Utmmarmm of botanists. It was once es- 
BeulpturoH in the Biitish Museum, obtained teemed for cases of scrofu'a, hut, like 
chiefly from Xa ntlius in Lyua, Asia Minor most other remedies against tills disease, 
Thc*y range in date from the subjugation of pi oves ineffectual It is sometimes used 
tin* country hy tlie Persians, b o 545, to the as a yellow dye ; hence Its name, 
period of the Byzantine Empire. They XANTIIOGEN txanthos, yellow ; and gen- 
were discovered hy Sir 0. FellowB, and I nuo, I produce : Or,), iu Chemistry, the base 
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of an acid, obtained In combination with 
potash by the mixture of a solution of pure 
potassawith blsulphuret of carbon It con- 
tains sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen, and 
obtained its name from the yollow colour of 
its compounds 

XANTIIOX'YLUM (xanthoa, vellow; and 
riilon , wood : Or — from its yellow hue). In 
! Rotany, a genus of treos growing in Asia 
I and America, and imliidingtlieToothache- 
tr< e, so called fi*»m its supposed vu tin* in 
! pains of the teeth It belongs to tin* nal 
' ord XanthoxytacecB, and is a native of 
j Amen 1 a 

XKEEC', a small three masted vessel, 

I used in the Mediteiranean 8* a, and on the 
I roasts of Spain, Portugal, and Jkubaiy 
I Having been usually equipped as a ooisur, 

I tin* xebec Is constructed with the Jtom, oi 
| part wlmh tone lies the earth when it is 
1 aground, narrow', for the sake of speed ; and 
! of a great bieadth, so as to be aide to earn 
a considerable<foree of sail without (langii 
1 of overturning When close-hauled, it tai- 
; ries laige lateen sails The Algenne xe- 
bec s weio usuilly equipped with ftoin H» 

I to 21 guns, and from .loo to 4aO mcii.iwo- 
i thirds of whom were soldiers 
I XENELA'SIA (xenon, a stranger ; and 
elamio , I drive away • Or ), in Antiquity , a 
law among the Spartans, by which st ranirei s 
I were excluded fr<>m their smietj , not out 
1 of fear lest they should imitate the Spai- 
I tan manners, hut lest the Spartans should 
1 be contaminated by foreign vices It was 
■ a iiarrier set up against contagion, but 
was not so strict as to prevent deserving 
persons, or men of talent, from being re- 
1 cened. 

I XE'NIA (Or.; from mini, a stranger), 

, among the Greeks and Romans, presents 
| made by strangeis to siuh as had treated 
them with kindness and hospitality Xenia 
was also a name given to the gifts and 
1 presents made to the governors of provinces 
by tin* inhabitants 

XEItA'SIAtxfras/a, ftoin tribes dry <7/ ), 
in Medicine, an excessive tenullv of the 
liaiis It Is common among animals winch 
are badly ted • the hairs resemble down and 
fall off through diyness, ftoin want of pro- 
per noiirisliment 1 1 is a species of Alopecia, 
winch see 

XRROUOLLYK'ITTM ( rProkollurion , from 
erf/ os, diy, and koUtirmn , an e, e-salve: 
Oi ), in Medicine, a dry collyrluni or eye- 
Kfilv e 

X EROPH'AGY (xerophaijui , from vProi, \ 
diy , and phagevn, to eat* Or ), the name 
given to a sort of fast which was adopted 
tn the primitive ages of Christianity, and 
Which consisted entiielv of dry Mauds 

X E RO i’ll TH A LM Y (xerophthalw in ; 

from xeroi, dry ; and ojihlhalmw, a dis- 
ease of tin* eyes Or), in Medium*, a 
dry red soreness or itiinng of the eyes, 
without swelling or a discharge of hu- 
mours. 

XES'TES (xcstea: Or), In Antiquity, an 
Athenian measure of capacity, answering 
to the Roman sextarius, and nearly to our 
pint. 

XI PH 'IAS ( Gr . ; from nphoa, a sword), In 
Ichthyology, a genus of U.sIicb, including 


the common swordfish, the Xiphiaa gladms, 
which sometimes attains tho length of 20 
feet The bones of the upper jawpiojecL 
into aformidable weapon, the sword, which 
Is flat abo\ e and below* It is an extremely 
lapaeioiis fish, and finds In the above In- 
strument a weapon of attack and destruc- 
tion, able to prorut o it the most ample 
supplies It 1 h found In the Mediteiranean, 
chiefly about Sicily, and is used hv the In 
h.ihit nits ot that island for food. [Sec 
Rvv ouiiKisn ] 

Xl'PllOII) (xiphoi, a sword; and eidos, 
appe trance Or), a term given by Ana- 
tomists topirts wlihhhave some resem- 
hl met to an ancient swotd , as the xiphoid j 
i in hlatjc, pin i d alibi bottom of the breast- | 
hone 

XYR ANTHRAX (xiilon, wood; and 
(intliiar, a coil Gr), in Mineralogy ,l>ou n- 
cout It toii'istsof wood peiietiated with i 
p( tioleuin oi hit umeii, and frequent h ion 
tains py rite-., alum, sulphuilc a* id, Ac 

XY'l.O AI/OES ( rulon , wood ; and film", i 
the aloe • Ot ), oi Aloe wood. In tin* Mate) la 
Medu i,l he product of the Aquihma ,S ei im- 
ihma, belonging to the Aqmlai tiia te It is 
the Irue aloewood, or Cola white, termed 
Agalloehum, and must not he i unfounded 
W'ith Hie Aloeri/hm Affiilloihinn, of the 
nat ord Leainnivonw, whit h y it ldsnscciitcd 
wood used by the Chinese It grows in 
China and Home of the Indian islands The 
Ca lam i/a c is tho most resinous of all tin* 
woods with winch we are acquainted; ii Is 
of a light spongy text me, very porous; and 
its pores ate ho filled up with a soft and 
fragrant n sin, that it yields to prcsMiu , 
like wax, ormavbe moulded by chewing In j 
the mouth like inasti* h Its scent, yvhile in | 
tlie mass, is very fragrant, and iu tasii 
acrid and rather liitter, hut very aromatn 
and agreeable It w.is formetly mm It 
esteem«‘d in mednlne, but is now little 
use* I 

XYLOG'ItAPTJY (rulon, wood ; and 
nropho, I draw (ii ), Wood-engraying ; the 
a*t or art of cutting figures in wood, In 
representation of natural objects. [800 
KM1UAVINO] 

XY'EON ( xiilon , wood : Or ), a species of 
punish metit m use among the Greeks, which 
answered to our putting offenders in the 
pillory* It consisted in a heavy collar of 
wood, that prevented the delinquent f 10m 
moving 

XYIj()PIIYI/LA (rulon, wood ; and 
phnllon, a leaf Oi -on account of the 
hardness and rigidity of its leaven), in 
Rot my, a genus of plants, nat ord Euphor 
Inaceie, the species of which produce tlioir 
flowers at the edges of the leaves 

XYK'TARCH (xu if arches ; from xustos, 
the xystus, and archo, I govern* Or.), an 
olfloer in tin* Grecian gymnasium, wlio pie- 
sided over tho Vilnius, as lieutentant to tin* 
gv mnasiarcli His business was to super- 
intend the athletic in their exercises in the 
two xysti. 

XYH'TER ( xunter • Or), in Surgery, an 
Instrument used for scraping hones. 

XYSTUS, or X YS'TOS (xustos, from xuo, 

I polish : Gr.— on account of Its smooth and 
polished floor), in Ancient Architecture, 
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an open or sometimes a covered court, of 
great, length compared with its width, and 
consisting o^porttcoeo with thieestdes ]t 
wa^u^ed for tlie performance of wrestling, 
niimlng, <trc , during the waiter, uud for 


walking in at other times The Xystua 
made a necessary part of a gymnasium , 
and the name given to theathletm who per- 
formed their exercises there was Xyattci. 


Y 


Y, the t,wcnt\ lit th letter of the English 
.ilpli ibet In tin beginning of a wot cl, it Is 
(oii'iduid to lie .1 lonsonnnt, in e\ei> 
otlu r position, a a uwel In the middle and 
at Hie end ot word 1 -, y is pieciHcly the same 
:is t , being sounded as t long, when at rent- 
I ed, as in irply, (Itjn ; and as t shot t, when 
I iinai uuled, as m binnnninwu*, hbtiti/, 

ability, «.V< It was not nitroduced into 

tin ii.it in alphabet till n late period, ami 
was then eonniud to wolds borrowed from 
the (hecks, in wliuli the Wreck u had been 
pi e\ imislj leptesented hy tlie same lettei 
instead of y. Asa numeral it stands for 
l.»o or, a< (oidmg to Jlannuus, for 151), and 
w ith a dash ovei lt.foi l.*o,ooo 
YACHT, a sailing vessel, ple.isuri-ho.it, 
01 small ship with one dec k, sutth lentlv 
! 1 uge for a seivojHge In its oiigmal sig- 
mlleation, it. is a m>shcI of state used to cou- 
I wv pi hi c es, ambassadors, and other gieat 
pet nonages f i oin one Kingdom to another 
Y AC« 1<. RS (hnnletb (Jirm ), liigher ser- 
\ ants, at I ached to nristoc *\ili( families In 
(•erinam. Also, light iufantiy armed 
w Mil rifles. In Prussia, Austria, &■( 

1 AK, tin lin s inuniueii'* of naturalists. Is 
an ox inhabiting the Himalayas It has 
b< <*n domestb ated, and Is a very useful ani- 
mal to the people of that mountainous re- 
gion It Is employ'd as a beast of buiden; 
it- flesh is delicious, and Its lhh milk sup- 
plies them with much of their food The 
long silky hail is spun into ropes, or woven 
into a mam lal for tints In apimuance tlie 
y ck resembles the bison ; the usual colour is 
black, but. white, red, ami duu animals are 
I common. They h ivo huge handsome eyes, 
spreading horns, ami line bushy tails On 
I tlie south side of the Himalaya- the yak in 
winter feeds below 8 , 000 feet, but in summer 
it asc ends as high as 17,<XX) feet It emits a 
short grunt when excited, whence its spe- 
c Mb name Tlie progenitor of this animal 
Is the Wild Yak of Central Asia, which is 
uu tameable and very tierce 
YAM, a climbing plant belonging to tlie 
genus Diomuica, cultivated in wann coun- 
| tries on account of its large farinaceous 
1 tuberous roots, which iliete form an impor- 
t ml aitlcle of food when roasted or boiled 
There are several speeies or vai letles. The 
black bryony of our hedges belongs to an 
allied genus (l'amus), and Its root also con- 
tains an edible ferula Tlie term yam is 
sometimes misapplied to plants belonging 
to tiie genus Caladutm or Colocasia, also 
cultivated in warm countries on account of 
their edible tubers; these are the tarn (or 
\alo) of the South Sea Islanders 


YAN'KEE, a popular name for a native 
of Eew England, but commonly applied to 
any inhabitant of tin l ullcd Stale s, as John 
Hull is to an Englishman, or Mi/nluer to a 
Dutchman It is suel to h.ne cu igin.ileel 
in a i cn nipt pronunciation of the word 
Euqhdi b\ the inilhe Indians of Aiiicuc.t, 
who called the eailj settlers fiom (heat 
Jtii Lain Yengeeu 

YAIU) ( yeard : Sax l, a me.i-.ure of three 

feet orthirlj-six Inches } mdiof a *lnp, 

those long pieces of timber whn h ate made 
a little lapenug at each end, and art* titled 
e cell aeioss its ptopet mast, with the sails 
made fast to them, so as to be hoisted or 
lowered as occasion senes They ha\e 
their names from the mast to which thev 
belong 'ihcteuie set rial sea terms relat- 
ing to the management of the yards* as, 
Hijmne the yard s, that Is, see that, they 
Icing hoii/outally, by the middle, top the 

yin di, that is, make them stand even 

1 mil arm is that half of tlie \atd which is 
on either side of tlie mast when the yaiei 

lies athwart the ship laid-unu amt 

Vard-arvi, a phrase applied to two slaps ( 
when they are io near that their yard-aims 
nearh touili each other. 

YARN lyeum - Sax.'), pinnarily woollen 
thread; but it is applied also to othc l 
species of lliiead , thus to cotton and 
Ilium; and in rope-making, to one <>r tin* 
hempen threads of winch a rope Is com- 
posed 

YAR'ROW, a w'c 11 known plant In our 
tlelds, belonging to the genus Acini lea in a 
orcl (y'uiujiositiv), and often called milfoil, or 
‘the plant of a thousand leaves’ from tin 
excess) \e division of tin* foliage 

1AW, a sea-term, indicating tenipoian 
do\ iation from a dim t course 
YAWS, In Medicine, tin* Fi ambit sat 
{Ji limit use, a raspbeiry: Fi.\ a scum 
cutaneous disease, Introduced from Afnen 
to the West Indies. It is said to deiive a- 
name from yaw, the African word for a 
lasphcrty. It affects a petson but once 
and Is piopagated solely by the infection ot 
the matter of the pusl tiles, applied to a pai t 
of the body wliete the skin is broken It 
ia not dangerous. 

YEAR (Sax.), the period in which the 
revolution of the earth round tho sun, ami 
the accompany lug changes in the order of 
nature, are completed As regulated by 
the buu, It 1b called solar, and as regulated 
by the; moon, lunar. Tim solar year is the 
interval of time in which the buu finishes 
his apparent course through the Zodiac, 
and contains 365 day b, 5 liourB, 48 minute- 
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snd 49*7 seconds. The lunar yoar consisted 
of 12 lunar months. tint, besides tin* solar 
Hiifl lunar yeais, we may mention (ho civil 
year, w hlcli different nations adopted, witli- 
out repaid to astronomical in ruracy, to ren- 
der the ( oinpul.ition of tune in tiie c omniou 
all .til sot life more easy. The Jeicii,li year 
< (insisted of 12 months, unless it lmppeiu d 
to be mteieal.iM, when it had 1.1 The ali- 
en nt Hi lit i ws used to i emil.it e their 
months In themuisi of the sun, and oath 
of them li ui :to da\s , hut alter tin lr c.ipti- 
vit\ m Egypt, tin v adopted the lunar 
months i oiitaiuiiut alternately 2 ‘) and in 
d iv s, m all . 1 14 days This w.ts made to 
am ee with the sol ir y e ir hy adding clev en 
ami sometimes twelve days at the end of 
the} ear, oi by an eiiibolt^nuc month The} 
had an eiclrstai*tual as well as aim// ye.n 
The first began m the mouth of Nisan or 
Alub, wlilrh answers to part of our Match 
.mil April, because about this time the ls- 
i.nlites came out of Egypt. 11} this they 
reckoned their feasts The second began 
In the month Tim I, about the middle of our 
September, because they fancied the World 
to have been < reared about that time The 
ancient Itmii m year was lunar, and the 
fit sb month was March ; then followed Apnl, 
May, June, Quintilis, Sextllis, September, 
()< toher, November, Reepinbei, so that the 
?r it literal months were named according to 
their order in the scries M uc h confusion 
ciept. into the < omputat ion of the year, 
through Inattention or ignorance, till the 
time of JuIiub C.esar The year, ns reform- 
. eel by hint. Is a bo1.ii year, consisting of .*105 
I diiyH, except every fourth year, called hib- 
; sextlle, which con tarns 3fl<. The Julian 
j year, therefore*, is 30 1 day s n hours, exreed- 
I lug the tiolar year hy 11 minutes, which m 
I 131 years amount to a whole d‘iy Thus 
| stood the year till the reformation of the 
1 t’.ileiiclar hy I'ope Gregory. The (Irepontin 
j yeai Is, eonse*quontlv, the Julian year <or- 
i reclr d, and is the year now used in Europe 
j Fi f >m the dilleienee be*tw'een this and the 
Julian year a uses tin* distinction of Old 

and New style The Mahometans begin 

I then yea i when the sun enters Aries, the 
Pet sums in the month aiiswciing to our 
June , tiie Chinese and most of the Indians 
' begin it with the Hist moon in March At 
Tt une there are two ways of computing the 
ycai— the one beginning at the Nativity, 

1 which t lie notaries use ; the other In Mari h, 
on occasion of the incarnation, and it is from 
this the papal hulls are date cl The civil or 
legal year in England, as well as the histori- 
cal year, commences on the 1st of January 
The church, as to her solemn service*, be- 
gins the year on the first, Sunday in Advent, 
which Is always the neaiest Sunday to St 
1 Andiew’s Day, whether before or after 
j See* CaijKndah, Cjihonology, Cyoi.k, &r] 

j Yeai and day, In law, aiguilles a ceitain 

, time that by law, In many rases, determines 
a right, or works prescription; as In the 
case of an estray, if the owner should not 
"liallenge it within that time, It. becomes 
forfeited to the loid ; so of a wreck, &c. 

YEAST (j 7 cat: Sax), the burin or froth 
with h rises during the vinous fermenta- 
tion of vegetable juices. It is a llocculent 


viscid matter, irisolublo in water and al- 
cohol; from its appearance under (lie mi 
croBCope, it is now believed to consist of a 
fungoid growth It nutrifies in a w.irm 
atmosphere*, and exi lies ferment at ion ir 
saccharine and mm il.iginous liipnds it u 
also used in the making of hre* id, its pro- 
perly being to raise the dough, and hy that 
means render it light and more wholesome, J 
\EI/LOW (ifealeue Sax i.in Dliromatii s, ' 
one of the seven, or rathe r three, primary 
colours. It contains the smallest amount 
of elieinical rays, and is therefore list'd by 
photographers., whin light, destitute ot 
chemical action, is it cjuired ; thus, when a 
sensitive plate is to be examined 
YEI/DOW-MIHJ). In Ornithology. Hie 
Fringllla fmD*., oi American goldfinch, an 
ac i iv e and gi t gamma bird, of a rn b Union- 
yillow coloui , tin* crown, wing#., and tail 
black Tiie female and young an* of a 
brown-olive colour, and in w Intel the 
male assumes the same sober lively When 
caged, itH bong greatly resembles that of 
tin* e .man I 

YKL'LOW-FKVER, in Medulne, a ma- 1 
lignant disease frequent in hot climates, 1 
vvhuli often suffuses the skin with a yellow- 
ish colour It Is a bilious remittent fever. 

YEI/LO W-TI AMMElt, or AMMKIi, the 
Kmberiza Citrmella of ornithologists, a 
Passerine bird about 7 inches in length, 
found generally throughout Eui ope Its 
thio.it and the crown of the head me yellow. 

It is ilso called the yellow hunting I 

YKI/I.OWK, a disease of Inn son, i attic, 1 
and sheep , in whuh the eyes ,iro tlngi d j 
with a yellow colour, pi oc ceding of tm from j 
ohstrm t urns In the gall ducts | 

I EN'ITE, m Mineralogy, a ferruginous 1 
sille.ite of lime, from Elba It o< curs both 
crystallized and massive, the form of the 
crystals being that of a rhomholdal prism 
It somewhat resembles iioinbh nde Tina 
mineral Is called t mute or jenitc, In com- 
memoration of tin* battle of Jena 
YEO'MAN u/ioman- Sax 1, in English 
polity*, a coin in atm, or a plebeian of rite 
first oi most respectable class. 1 lie term 
is now usually applied to a man who culti- 
vates lilt, own land for his support. In 
ancient times ft denoted one of those who 
held folk-land ; that is, had no jlcf, or hook- | 
land, and thcicfoie did not rank among i 
the gentry What the yeoman possessed, how* 
ever, lie possessed independently ; he was, 
therefore, no man’s v assal. To understand 
the true condition of the ancient yeoman. 

It must he o iservcd that there were some 
lands which no\t*r became subject to tlio 
feudal system. These were called folk- 
lands, or tno lands of the people. When, 
therefore, it Is said that the sovereign is 
the lord of the soil of all England, the as- 
sertion is not strictly true. If t* is certainly 
the lord paramount of all fiefs; but lie has 
no such revorbioimry interest in lands that 
were never held lu fee. [See Feudal 
System, UAVEh-KisD, &c ] The collec- 

tive body of yeomen or freeholders is 

termed Yeomanry Yeomanry of tlu 

Qvard. [See Guard! 

YEO'MANRY CAV'ALRY, a body of vo> 
luu Leers composed chiefly of small laud* 
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owiitib ami lurmers, meeting once a year 
in several of the English counties foi 
military exercise They receive a grant 
from government, and are under the com- 
mand of tlie lord-lieutenant, who appoints 
the officers. 

YEW ( icv : Sax.), the Taxus baccata of 
botanists, an evergreen tieo allied to the 
(onlfers, but having a fleshy ftuit, not a 
diy cone. It Is common In England and In 
many parts of the North of Europe. The 
wood, which is peculiarly liaid, smooth, amt 
tough, was manufactured into bows , hut 
since Lite introduction of fltcarms, the tree 
Is no longer planted except for ornament. 
The wood is beautifully veined, and sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish The leaves 
ate extremely poisonous, and mult aic ire- 
I i|iienti\ (Ustrojed by them 

YT'TRIA, m Afiurialogi, the oxide of 
! i ytti mm, a very rat i eat t It, ol>t;uned from a 
j| species of gadobnttc, disroveredat Ytterhjr, 

| m Sweden , hence its name. It resembles 
, glnclna in several of tts properties. It is 
| iinooth and Insipid, is infusible alone, hut 
I \itrltles wltli borate of soda. It combines 
i wltli tlio acids, and is precipitated from 
I those solutions by ammonia and prussiafo 
of potash, it is i erfeiily white , has nei- 
ther taste noi smell 


[ZEMINDAR 


YT'TRIUM, a brittle metal of a dark-grey 
colour. 

YT'TRO CERITE, a massive mineral, of a 
greyish or \ lolet-bluo colour. It consists 
of fluoric add, y ttria, oxide of cerium, and 
lime 

YT'TRO-TAN'TALITE, In Mineralogy, an 
ore of tantalum, containing yitria and oxldo 
of columlilum It orcuis massive, has a 
metallic lustre, and Is of a blackish-brow n 
colour. Uudci tlie blowpipe it dccrepi- 
tates at tli st, but melts, by Increase of 
heat, into a greenish-} < Mow clay. 

YULE ( gehul : Sax ), l be name anciently 
given to Christmas The word is probably 
Celtic: tvijl, or gym], in Welsh, sigmfle* a 
holidn} ; pci haps the French word noei is 
derhed from the same source. 

YUNX, in Ornitholog}. the Wryneck, ot 
Yunx Lu>quilla,n bud which Is nearly al 
lied to the woodpecker. It makes no nest, 
but lays eight or ten eggs on the bare wood 
in hollow tiecs. Ill England it is a bad o' 
passage, generally appealing a few dajs 
befoie the cuckoo Ms food consists of 
ants Tt Is never seen in flocks, and In pahs 
only during the spring and Bummer. It-, 
name of wryneck is derived from a habit 
twisting its neck in a singular manner. 


Z 


Z, the last letter of all modern languages, 
is generally considered as a double conso- 
nant, having in some languages tlie sound 
of ts, oi ils It, begins no word originally 
English ; and, though found in Saxon al- 
phabets, it Is not in am word originally 
Teutonic. As a numeral, Z stands for 2,000, 
and with a dash over it, foi 2,000.000 
ZAC'CIIO, in Architect ute, tlie lowest 
part of the pedestal of a column. 

Z VF'FIIE (zafflr : Germ >, an Impure 
oxide of cobalt, employed for giving a blue 
colour to potterv-ware and porcelain Tlie 
blue of zaifre is the most solid ami fixed of 
all tho colours employed in xitn float inn. 
It suffers no change from tlie most violent 
lire. It Is successfully employed to com- 
municate shades of blue to enamels, and to 
tlie crystal glasses made In imitation of 
somo opaque and transparent precious 
stones; as tlie Lapis-lazuli, the Turquoise, 
the Sapphire, and others of this kind. The 
zaffro of commereo is never quite pure. 

ZE'BRA, tho Astnus Zebra of Zoologists, 
an animal of the horse family. Is beauti- 
fully marked with stripes ; and has a short 
mane, erect cars, and tail like an ass. it is 
a native of South Africa, about the Bize of 
a mule, and Is wild, swift, and vicious. The 
Asmus Bnrchellii, another striped Bpecles, 
hut more closely related to the horse than 
the last. Is also a native of South Africa. 

ZEOHARI'AH, one of the minor pro- 
phets, who livod In the reign of Darlns 
Hystaspea The design of the first part of 


Zcchai nil’s prophecy, like that of ids con- j 
temporary Hagg.il, is to encourage the Jews 
to pruned wdtii icbuildlng the Temple. I 
His style, like that of llaggal, Is for the il 
most pait ptosale, especially towards the 
beginning; tho last six cliapteis are 
more elevated; for which reason, among 
others, these six chapters are, by many j 
commentators, ascribed to the prophet i 
Jeremiah. ! 

ZED'OAUY, an niomatlc stimulating i 
root, employ ed in medicine. It is tlie pro- 
duce of some plants belonging to the genus 
Curcuma, allied to those* which pioduco 
ginger, cardamoms, and East Indian arrow- 
root 

ZETNE ( zea , a kind of grain : Gr ), a sub- 
stance of a yellowish colour, soft, insipid, 
and elastic, procured ftom the BeedB of 
Indian-corn. It resembles gluten, but con- 
tains no nitrogen. 

ZEM'INDAK (zemvn, land* Pers), In 
India, a feudatory or landholder who go- 
\erns a drtrict of country, and is receiver 
of the taxes. His jurisdiction is called a 
zemmdury. It is liable to be sold by tlie 
government for arrears of revenue ; m 
which case the leases of the ryots would be 
set aside. At present the land-tax Is col- 
lected in India in three way s : by the Zemin- 
dar settlement, in which tlie Zemindar Is 
responsible for it; by the Mauzawan or 
Village settlement, in which the coilectoi g 
contract with the head-man of the village ; 
and the Ryotwari or Cultivator's settlement 
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GTIjc £>ctcnttffr Kilts 


sit 


In whl<£ the peasantry pay direct them- 
-.elves. 

ZEND-AVESTA (tlie living word. Pcrs), 
t lie siicretl books of tlie Parsecs in India, 
-mil (Ju eberti in Peism. books ascribed to 
Zoroaster, and supposed to contain bis 
levelatiotis The language, aftei inning 
been deciphered with difficulty, has been 
found to have a close relationship with 
.Sanscrit. 

ZEN'ITIl (Arab), In Astronomy, that 
point In the visible celestial hemisphere 
which is \ ertical to the spi < tator.and from 
whiih a direct perpendicular line passing 
through the spectatoi, and extended, would 
proceed to the centre of the earth Each 
point of the suiface of the earth lias there- 
fore its coi responding zenith Tlie zenith 

distance of a heavenly body is the arc inter- 
eepted between the bod\ and the zenith, 
being the same as tlie to altitude of the 
bod v 

ZE'OIjITK rco, T boil , and hffms.a stone . 
Gi ) Many mineral substances have been 
confounded undei this name, particularly 
such as, when fused under the blowpipe, 
melt with considerable ebullition. They 
generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, 
and water 

ZEPIIAM'AJT, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, containing tlie pmllc turns 
of Zepbamah, the son of Ouslii, and gland- 
son of Ocdaliah ; being tlie ninth of tlie 
twelve lesser prophets He piophesied In 
the time of king Jnsinh, a little after tlie 
captivity of the ton tiibes, and before that 
of Judah, so that lie was contemporary 
with Jeremiah 

ZKPH'YKUS, or ZEPIITTR ( zephuios ; 
from xophoH , darkness— which commences 
when the sun reaches tlie west • Gr), the 
west wind ; a wind blowing from that cardi- 
nal point opposite to the east The poets 
personify it, and represent Zephyrus as a 
youth, and as the gentlest of ail the deities 
of ilie woods. It is also called Fa von I us; 
though some consider Zcpliyrus mid Favo- 
ni us to be different. 

ZEIt'DA, in Zoology, the Megalot is or 
Fenner, a beautiful little animal closely 
nil led to the dog, and found chiefly in North 
Africa. It is of a yellowiBh-whitc colour, 
about ten Indies in length, with a pointed 
nose, long whiskers, large black vivid eyes, 
and ic remarkably fleet. 

ZE'llO (Ital.), tlie point of a thermometer 
from which it is graduated. The zero of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer is fixed at the 
point at which the mercury stands when 
immersed in a mlxturo of snow and com- 
mon salt, 32 o below the freezing point. In 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer, the zero corre- 
sponds with 1077 5° on Fahrerlielt’s scale. 
The zero of Reaumur's and of the Centi- 
grade thermometers is tlie point at which 
water congeals. 

ZK'TA, a closet or small chamber, with 
pipes running along the walls, to convey 
into it fresh air, or warm vapour from be- 
low. — Also, the Greek letter Z 
ZETET'IO (ziteo, I Beek : Qr.\ in Mathe- 
matics, an epithet applied to that method 
of Investigation which proceeds by inquiry, 
or the solution of problems. 


ZEUG'MA (Gr. ; from zeugnumi, 1 join), s 
figure In Grammar, in which two subjects 
are used jointly with tlie same predicate, 
which strictly belongs to only one. 

ZIBET', in Zoology, the Viverra zibetlia, a 
carnivorous mammal, sLrlped with wavy 
black Hues and having an annulated tail 
. The Viverra zibet ha holds the same place on 
■ the Asiatic continent that the Viverra ct- 
. retta holds In Africa, and the Viverra lasts 
in Java 

ZIBETHTJM, civet , tho soft, unctuous, 
odoiiterous substance, pioduced by tlie 
Vii'tria vivitla, and Vivnra zibet ha or civet- 
cat It has a grateful smell when diluted, 
an unctuous sub.icrid taste, anil possesses 
M miniating, nervine, and jintKpasmodic 
v much 

ZINC (Gtrm , from zmhe, a spike— from 
the foims it often assumes aftei fusion), 
a met.il teimcul in commerce sjultn lt« 
ore was know n long lx fun a mode of ?i 
(luting it was discovered It is procured 
ut her from cultmimc, the* nutivi i\n lionatc, 
oi fiom blend t , the nativ e sulphured It is 
of a blue lsli-wliite coloui , its textuie is 
lanullar and cry staiiuie, and n spec grav 
about 7. it is tough and uutrac table under 
the hammer at common temperatures if be 
c oines brittle at 500°, and fuses at 770 ’ , but 
between 220 ’ and 320 ’ it bet nines malleable 
and ductile, so that between these tempera- 
tures it may lx rolled Into sheets, m drawn 
Into w-ire The zinc thus nunc tied and 
wi ought retains tlie malleability It had ac- 
quired When broken by bending, its tc x 
tn re appears as if composed of cubical 
grains It may be giaiiulutcd, like the 
malleable metals, l»y pouring it,w hen fused, 
Into cold water, or If it lie heated neatly to 
melting, it Is then sufficiently brittle to he 
pulverized Boon after it heroines red-hot, 
it huinsw'itli a dazzling white flame, of n 
bluish or yellowish tinge, and is oxydized 
with such rapidity that it flies up in the 
form of a white fiocculcul mass, called the 
flowers of zinc, philosophical wool, or nilul 
album (white nothing). This is generated 
so plentifully that the access of air is soon 
intercepted , and the combustion ceases, 
unless the matter he stirred, and a consi- 
derable heat kept up. The whlto oxide 
of zinc is not volatile, but 1 b driven up 
merely by the force of tho combustion ; 
when It is again urged by a strong heat, it 
becotncB converted Into a clear yellow glass. 
If zinc be h rated in close vessels, it rises 
without decomposition. The greater part 
of the ziuc-worke are situated In the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham and Bristol. The 
manufacture of brass, which has been long 
one of tho staple articles of these towns, 
was probably the cause of the intioduction 
of this branch of industry, at the period 
when brass began to be mado by tho direct 
union of copper with metallic zinc instead 
of calamine. Iron is often coated with zinc 
to preserve it from tho action of the atmo- 
sphere, Riid Is then termed ‘galvanized * 
ZIN'UIBKIt (zingibbena : Or.), in Botany, 
a genus of herbaceous plants containing 
the gingers. The white and black ginger 
are both the produce of tho same plant, the I 
difference depending on tho mode of pre 
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part lift them. Ginger is considered as an 
aromatic, antisrasinodlc, and carminative, 
it la serviceable In flatulent disease**, itcbi- 
)it\,aii(l In torpid and phlegmatic con^tl- 
tut ions to excite brisker vascular action 

ZIU't’ON, a mlneial originally found In 
Ceyh n, In the sands of livers, along with 
spinel, sapphire, tourmalin, and lropsund 
Zircon, hyacinth, and /irconite ate re- 
garded as \arieties of the same species 
The\ are essentially < omposed of the* e.u th 
rliconla, with sllici.aud a minute portion 
of Iron Its eominon foim is a tec t.ingul it 
four-sided prism 

ZIKCO'JflA, a nn earth cxfimtcd liorii 
the zircon ; It is an oxidt of /ikohiuii) 
The salts of 711 coin. i, unlike those of nlu 
puna and gliicina, .ire pieupit.iied by all 
the pure alkalis, mid are insoluble when 
they are added lu ext ess 

/.I U'CONITK, In Minn dogs, a variety of 
the zircon 

Zl ItOO'NTUM, the metallic base of 711 - 
rom.i; It does not resemble a metal, being 
like charcoal ponder Heated In the an. 
It hums with almost explosive violent e, 
forming the oxide 

ZO'IMAO [zntluiho* hullo s, the Zodiac ar- 
ch from zoom, an animal , on account <>f 
I the constt nations • Gr ) The word (/me 
I- omitted In Astronomy, an lmnginan 
! ring or bioad elide, in the heaxens, in 
I form of a belt or girdle, within which the 
I gi eater planets all make their 1 evolutions. 

1 111 the very middle of r inns the ecliptic , 
and Its hieadth, comprehending the devia- 
tion or lalit tides of the eailur known 
planet«. Is b\ some nut liois consideied to 
be lf», b\ some 18, and others 2*1 degiees 
The zodiac, ( lifting I lie cpiator obliquely, 
m ikes with it the same angle is the ecliptic, 
xx I n h Is Its middle line , wlib h angle.eon- 
tinu.dlv \nrjlng, is now nearly equal to 
I 8 P 27' an 52" This is called the obliquity 
j of the ecliptic, and constantly varies be- 
tween certain limits, which it can uexer 
exceed The zodiac Is divided into i‘j equal 
I pirls, of 80 degrees each, called the signs 
1 of the zodiac, being ho named from the 
constellations which anciently agi red with 
tin m [see OojfSTEi.hA'i ionJ Hut the stars 
having a motion from west to east, those 
constellations do not now concspoitd to 
tht'lr proper signs [see l’liKOltsfeioN op Tint 
Eqdinoxkb] Ami, therefore*, w hen a star 
Is said to he in such a sign of the zodiac It 
Is not to be understood of that const! na- 
tion, but only of that division or 12th part 

of it It la a curious fact, that the solar 

dlxislou of the Indian zodiac Is the same 
In substance as that of the Greeks; and 
[ yet that It has not been borroxved either 
lrom the Greeks or the Arabians The Iden- 
tity or, at leaBt, striking similarity, of the 
division has led to a supposition that the 
HrahmltiH received It from the Arabs. Hut 
It lias been known among the Hindoos from 
time immemorial. The Blgns of the zodiac 
are Arles, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Liber, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Caprt- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces. Tiiey are counted 
from the vernal equinox, which Is now in 
the constellation Pisces. Representations 
of the * >dlac hare been found In several 


ancient Egyptian temples, and have given 
ii*ce to much dlsciiv-ion 
ZODPACAL LIGHT [zrxhalcni, belonging 
to the rod i,u Gi ), in A-tronomy, a ne- 
bulous aurora which accompanies the sun. 
Itw r as supposed by Kepler to he the* sol ir 
atmosphere. Inn It w-is accurately described 1 
1.x Crcssimi, xxho g.ixe it Its piesent name 1 
It appears immediately before sunrise In 
tho months of September, October, and j 
Novem bei, or after sunset in the months of ! 
Marc li, Apt II, ami Max It lias ,1 c 0111 c «tl or 
lenticular form, and is most dc-amc t in 1 
tropical countries Various hy polite sc-shaxc 
been lux ented regarding It, that heingcou , 
sulered the most ptobablo which supposes 
it to be the ether, that Is bcliexed to 1111 ] 
spare, loaded with the mat on ilsof the tail** j 

of immei oils comets 
ZOLT/VEHELN (Zoll, toll , Verna, union 
Gi r ), a union of Get man States, headed b\ | 
l’mssia.formed foi the purpose of establish [ 
mg common regulations as to the customs ] 
duties j 

ZONE izon?, a belt Gr ), In Geogiaphy, a 
circ ulardlx Ision of thee.irrli xx 1 1 h rrfeienre* 
to the tenipc'i.iture There arc* llxe/om**- 
thc* tin ml, extending fioin tropic totiopic, 
and txvlc’e the sun’s great c st dec lin.it Ion, or 
47 , In breadth , the txx’o tewperutf zone ■», 
situated betw’een the tropic s and polar cir- 1 
eles, each <3 in breadth, and the two fn- 1 
ijitl zones, situated tic i * 1 * 1*11 t lie* polar elides 
and the poles The* zones in* distinguished 
fi i*iu one another by x arums phenomena 
To the lnh ihltauts of the torrid zone the 
pun is vertical txvie e a y rat In the middle 
of that zone tho (lax s and ulglits are nlxvays 
rqu U, each being 12 houis, and the txx flight, 
is short because the sun descends perpeml I 
filially below the horizon Within hh 
limits there are only txvo seasons In the 
year, viz , xx inter and summei 
ZO'OLlTli (zOov, an animal, nml Ufho«,h 
stone • Gr ), an animal substance put Hied 
ZOOL'OGY ( zfion , nn mutual , loflox, a dis 
couisc* Gr), the science xxhicli is con- 
ic rued xvitli the structure and classification 
of the beings constituting the* Ammai, 
IviNcinov Tlie chief dlx Islons of tills sub- 
ject arc* tirated of In this volume under the 
beads of Vfutkhuata, Mammalia, orni- 

'1 HO LOCI Y, AMPHIUIA, IlKPTILFR, Ic’lllIIV- 
OlaOCtY, MOLLTTRCA, A It FI UU LATA, K.N'lO- 
XI 0 1.0(1 Y, ISSKCTS, Jh UI M’ODA, (’ll 17 STACK 
A\S,<’1 llllll I PKDKS, \NN KM DA, ItOTATORl A, 
KNTO/OA, KMIIM)I»1< ItaiATA, Acalkpiia, 
ZOOPI1YTF.8, 1* ItO'I !)'/<> A, SPONOK8 
ZOOM'OMY ttdiw.au animal; and noinox, 
a laxx : Gr), the laws of animal life, or that 
science xvhlch treats of tho phenomena of 
animal life, their causes, consequences, and 
relations. 

ZOOTHYTES (.zoon, animal; phuton , 
plant: Gr), an extensive class of Inverte- 
brate animals usually called Polypes, in the 
sub-kingdom Itadiata. Tho appearance of 
these animals is very various ; some secrete 
a horny tube In which they live; others 
secrete a great number of calcareous spi- 
cula [see Alcyonjum, Gorgonia]; others 
secrete a hard stony substance known as 
Coral; others a flexible branching body 
resembling a small bush [see AktipatrebJ; 
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whilst many aperies only secrete mucus 
rsRA-ANEMONE] The simplest form of the 
animal is that of a fleshy bap with an open- 
in jr at one end, forming the mouth, round 
which is placed a series of tentacles The 
other end is the part by which it adheres to 
another object. The IIydiia, which K com- 
mon In pools, whore it adheies to plants. Is 
of this simple stiue ture Most pohpes are 
able to benumb other animals with which 
they may be brought into contact, and they 
have In their tissues offensive weapons pos- 
ts "sinf? a stinging power which they dis- 
< lunge when hrltated They are all destl- 
t ute of spot ml or trails of sense, nor has any 
distinction of sex been discovered amongst 
them. Most, if not all, deposit o\a, many 
me nlso propagated by division or budding 
[see Gemmation! Some species consist of 
simple individuals ; others are compound 
animals, such ns the Corals nndGorgonias. 

ZOOT'OMY ( soon, an animal ; and temno, 
1 i nt up Gi ), that branch of anatomical 
science whn h relates to the strm lane of 
the lowt r animals [Nee COMPARATIVE 
A N ATOMY ] 

ZOI11IJ.A, in Zoology, a cnimvonms 
quadruped closely allied to the weasels, 
having the back and sides maiked with 
stripes of black and white, the last tinged 
with yellow ; the tail long and bush\ , part ly 
white, and partly black , the legs and belly 
black This animal Inhabits South Africa 

ZU'MIO ACID ( eumi , leaven ; from zeo, I 
bubble up: Or), in Chemistry, an acid 
formed in sour bread, and vegetable sub- 
stances which lia\e undergone acetous 
fermentation. 

ZUMOL'OGY (znmoo, J make to ferment, 
ami logos, a discourse: Or.), a treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine 
of fermentation. 


ZTTMOM'ETEK, or ZTTMOSIM'ETUU | 
(sutuf, ferment, or znml J«u*c, fermentation, 
ami metron, a measure* tfrl.an Instrument j 
for ascertaining the degree of fermentation 
occasioned by the mixture of different j 
liquids, and the degree of heat which they ,] 
acquire in fermentation 1 1 

ZUIt'LITF, a mineral, found in Mount 
Vesuvius, with calcareous spar It occurs I 
in rectangular prisms, or in botryoldal | 
masses, of an nsparagus-gieen, inclining to 
a grey* colour It is opaque, yields to the 
knife, and melts with ho rax Into a Mack j 
glass | 

ZY(JOl) \OTYTjOUR (stiffen, a pair; and ; 
dnKtuhi . a Unger Or), an epithet, fur an j 
older of lords winch have the feet furnished 
with two toes hefoie and two behind, as ! 
the parrot 

ZYCJO'MA {Or ; from zugoo, I yoke to 1 
gether— because it transmits the tendon of 
the temporal muscle, like a yoke). In Ana - 
tmny, a hone of the head, or rather two 
processes of bones, the one fiom the as | 
tempons, the other from the < male ; these [ 
processes are hence termed the zygomata [ 
processes, and the sutme that joins them 
together is denominated I he zygomatic 
suture 

ZYMO'TIO ( zumotihns , causing to fer- 
ment: Or), in Medicine, diseases cairned 
apparently by the 4 reception into the sy stem 
of a virus, or poison, which is diffused 
through the frame, and operates upon it 
like a ferment or leaven In the* Hegistrai- 
goneral’s report, the following dise ases arc 
grouped together as zymotic.— Rmallpox, 
measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, croup, 
thrush, dlan been, dysentery, cholera, in* 
Uuen/a, scurvy, ague, remittent fever , 
infantine fever, erysipelas, and a few 
others I 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 


Tho readoi is requested to obseivo that the words printed m small capitals in the 
Roily of (in artii h* lire lutunlid as cross leferences. and rh.it when the ui tides 
ii hi red to are m tins .Supplement they are distinguished l»y the addition (St ). 


A HD, a common prefix to Turkish and 
Ai.thic names, meaning seiv.mt, e.y , 
Abdallah, tho sonant of (Sod 
A BEN* 'EURAGEh, a noble Moorish 
family ol Gianada, descendants of Elm 
Scu aj, wim opposi d the king Aim Hossau 
Tiie whole family was enticed into the 
Alhambra and shmghteied by the king’s 
eiders about 1P>0 Tin-, formed tho 
subject of a well-known stoiy liy Cha- 
teaubriand 

AUTOGENESIS (a, without, bios, life , 
wnfi sis geneiation Gt ), tlu tliemy that 
hung foima may he directly piodueed 
hom non-organ i .ed bodies, such as eai- 
bniiio arid, ammonia, and watei lb is 
sometimes termed heterogenesis (hetiroi, 
uuliko : Gr ), or spontaneous generation 
The opposite aud generally accepted 
theory, bioqencvt't, asseits that ull <n ga- 
inst d bodies proceed from pie-existmg 
fuims of a similar kind 
AHA DEMY, French [See Inhti 
tute, French (St ).] 

ADVENTITIOUS BUDS, in Botany, 
are those which do not make their 
appearance in the mils of leaves, or at 
the growing apex ot a plant. Under 
ordinary conditions they aie ot rare 
occurrence, and they are considered 
abnormal , but ferns grown under glass 
often produce them abundantly Ad- 

ventitious Boots arc those produced 
above the ground, and they are there- 
to! e often termed aerial. The ivy clings 
to its support by such roots 
ADVERSARIA (Lat.), a book of 
notes 

AGGLUTINATIVE (ad, to, glut mate. 
to glue or solder: Lat), a term applied 
by philologists to such languages as those 
of the Altaic (S't.) or Turanian division, 
which do not infleet their verbs, but add 
other woids to them when tune and 
other varieties of signification are in- 
tended to be expressed. Bui Mr E. B. 


TaylorBiiyBthatt.be distinction between 
the so-called inflecting languages, mu h 
as Greek and Hebrew-, and the agglutinat- 
ing languages is much exaggerated, for 
he thinks that inflection is a kind of 
extreme agglutination 

AGNOSTICISM (atn>o.stos, unknown 
Gt ), the doctime which teaches that 
nothing is known as to tho manner in 
which the world < ame into existence 

AGORA (aaoia G> ), m ancient Greece 
a general assembly for dealing with public 
affairs , also, ft place wlieie such uss< m 
blies usually met , a forum, a mark., t 

1,1 A I r R 1 M A N FS [See Ohm uzd (Sf ) ) 

ALIZARINE (from the Arabic name 
for madder), a led colouung matter 
used in dyeing and obtained from the 
root of the madder plant An efficient 
substitute tm it. is obtained fiom coal 
tar, and is called aitifinal alizarine. 
This is rapidly displacing tho madder 
dye 

ALTAIC or UGEO- ALTAIC Lan 
guages, a group termed Turanian aud 
Scythian by Rome writers In addition 
to Tuikisli and Mongolian, they comprise 
the Fmno Ugnc tongues, vjz , the Finn, 
Esbhoinan, Lapp, &c , spoken on the 
borders of the Baltic , the Fernnc tongues 
of tho Ural Mountains, the Bui gat ic 
tougues of the Volga, and the Ugric 
tongues of tho Danube and Obi, e >j , the 
Magyar of Hungary. 

ALTAZIMUTH INSTRUMENT, in 
Astronomy, a telescope mounted m such 
a way as to lie capable of motion in two 
planes at right angles to each other, the 
amount of its angular motion in each 
being measured on two circles co-ordi- 
nate to each other, whose planes aro 
parallel to those on winch thn telescope 
moves. Tho principal axis of the mount- 
ing occupies a vertical position, and 
whilst one ciulo corresponds to the 
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celestial horizon, the other corresponds 
to a. veitical circle of tho heavens. The 
angles measured on tlie former circle are 
differences of azimuth, tlioso on the 
latter are zenith (list mces or altitudes. 

A MESS or AMICE ( amictu * Lot ), a 
square piece ot linen worn on the shoul- 
ders liy pnests in the Roman Catholic 
Church Amongst the ancient Romans 
the amictus w as a gaimcnt worn over the 
tunic 

AMIEBA, a minute animal found in 
stauiant water, and ht longing, like the 
FnliAMINlFKKA, to the das-, of Rlnzo- 
poda, hut it is destitute of a slu 11 1 L u 

.1 men shapeless speck of bai code with- 
out skin or organs ot any kind, hut 
possesses both a nu< It us and a pulsating 
cavity It moves slowly liy piotruding a 
portion of its mass, and tin u following 
with tlio rest Its tood is (liawu into its 
body at any part, and what n mains 
indigested is r< jet ted m the same man- 
ii( r The individual increases by divid- 
ing and formuig two A stall more 
ludiinentaiy foim of animal Ide is the 
homogeneous pintado of piotoplasm 
It statute of nucleus and pulsating cavity, 
which Profes oi IIat‘ckel named Plot- 
anmba It u> louud m the fresh waters 
ol G<‘i many 

AMPHIOXUS {ampin, at each end, 
out , si i.n p Oi ), the 1 ancelet,, a ribhon- 
sliaptd animal about two niches long, 
lning m sand at the depth of a few 
fathoms off the British coust It pos- 
sesses a spinal cord enclosed m a gtlata- 
nous sheath, but without veitebue, 
cranium, or hones Jt is, however, 

placed m the Older of lislics, of which 
it is the lowest member. Insigmfit ant 
as it appears to he, it is a very important 
link in tracing the descent ot animal 
existences, and some anatomists look 
upon it as the only living annual which 
can give ur an approximate conten- 
tion of mau’s earliest vertebrate ances- 
tors 

AMPHITRYON, a mythic Greek 
Ik it), whose name is often usod by the 
Fit noli for a host, m allusiou to the 
stoiy that during Amphitryon’s absence 
liom home, Jupiter m his likeness paid 
a visit to his house am’ gave a feast 
Before its conclusion the lealAmphittyon 
returned, and claimed the honours of the 
pos>tion , hut the guests rejected lus 
claim, declaring that the true host, w'oh 
lie who gave the feast ; or as Molieie 
expressed it, ‘Le veritable Amphitryon 
tst 1’ Amphitryon off Ton dine.’ 

AMPLITUDE, the, of a vibration or 
oscillation, means the extent of the 
swing of the body from its extreme 
point on one side, to the extreme point 
on the other. In sonorous vibrations the 
loudness of the sound is in proportion 
to the square of the amplitude. It has 
been calculated that tho amplitude of a 
vibration sufficient to produce sound is 

less than the ton millionth of a milli- 
metre. 

ANACRUSIS ( ana krotuis, a keeping 
hack Or.), in Prosody and Music, tho 
ictus or beat by which the time of a vciso 
oi melody was measuied. 

ANDIRONS, tlio iron supports in old 
fireplaces of the ends ot the logs of w ood 
which were burned on the health Some 
suppose the word to he a cori upturn of 
end noil'- Then rxtrt unties faciug the 
room were often fancifully ornamented, 
and they weit* sometimes tailed dogs, 
the ornament having often been a dog’s 
lit ail 

ANIMISM {annua, a soul T.at ). the 
ht lu.t m spiritual existences Many 

different ideas lelating to the external 
world .ire comprehended under this term. 

APOLOGY ( polo’iia, vindication 
Or), m Liteiatme, a treatise composed 
in support or defence ot some doctrine, 
book, or person Hence apohnutie wnt- 
in, ■ s, as Bishop Watsons ‘Apology for 
the Bible ’ 

AP<»SIOPESTS (Ur )» in Rhetoric, the 

hi caking off by design in tho middle of a 
sentence and commencing another one. 

ARAGONITE, one of the natural 
forms of carbonate of lime, originally 
found lu Aragon, hut afterwards m 
many other places Its crystals ai e hexa- 
gonal pi isms It is deposited by some 
hot springs, and it forms the tumble - 
some deposit of steam boilers 

ARAMAIC, a Semitic language which 
had two puucipal dialects, the Bynac 
and Chaldean lb derived its n .nn 1 
fioni Aiamua, signifying ‘ highland, ’ that, 
part of Kyna which is on the left hank 
ot the Jordan 

A ltA U CARTA {Aranraut, the Indians 
of Cluh), a genus of hundsoniecomfeiou » 
tices, of wliitli only one is cultivated in 
the often air m England, the A unbricata, 
a native* of Chili, *he other species ht ing 
too tender fur our climate Tho Norfolk 
Island pme, young plants of which art* 
frequently seen in liot-houses, is A. 
extelsa In New Caledonia and some 
neighbouring islets grows the A. Could, 
a tiee of so singular a habit, that when 
first seen from the deck of his vessel, 
Captain Cook says, that his 'philoso- 
phers were positive they were pillars of 
nasa Ites, like those winch composo the 
Unuit’H Causeway ’ 

ARBOR SAT URN I (tho tree of 
Saturn* Lat.), the tree-like deposition 
of metallic lead from a salt in the pio- 
seneo of metallic zinc. (See A illicit 
Dianas.] The alchemists gave the name 
of Saturn to lead. 

ARC, Electric, the light which aje 
pears between tho carbon or other elec- 
trodes, when a sufficiently powerful 
current is passing 

ARCHIMANDRITE ( archimandt ites: 

Oi .), the chief of a monastery m the 
Greek or Eastern Church. 
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AREOMETER (aratos, thin ; metron, a 
measure : Gi .), au instrument for measur- 
ing the densities of fluids. Hydroineteis 
and sacch ammeters are arcouiotcia. 

ARGAN TREE, a tree belonging to 
the genus Aryania, nat. Older Sapotaceie, 
which grows in Morocco Cum eh and 

otlu r domesticated animals are fed on 
Us fruit, a diupe, and fiom the kernel of 
the nut an oil is extracted, which is 
largely used m tho country 
ARMATURE, a piece of iron placed 
at (he poles of a horseshoe magnet, 
winch lias the effect of preserving the 
magnetic power for a long time 
Alt N AO UTS, the Turkish name of 
the Albanians, who call themselves 
! Skipetar They are btlieved to bedi- 
j scendauts of the am lent Tin aco-Ulynaut, 

| In lohgion they are Mohammedans 
; ASH EGA I, a spear of wood tipped 
with lion, used by tho Callreo of South 
Afru a 

ASTATIC (attains, not constant Or). 
In tlie seieiiee of Magnetism a not die 1 
which is not afflicted by the earth’s mag- j 
lietism, and which, when freely bus- | 
pended, will steadily remain in any post- i 
tion m which it may in a horizontal plane 
be placed, is styled astatic Sueh a needle 
may be constructed by combining two 
imignetibed needles, bo that their poles 
are turned m opposite directions 
ASTEROIDS. The discovery of new 
I ones has proceeded rapidly ol late years. 

I Up to the end of 1879, the mimnei ol 
I known astounds was 211 [See Asiis- 
ItoiDS ] One, which lias received the 
name of Hilda, is remarkable lor the 
length of its penod of levolutiou louiul 
the sun, neai ly eight years. 

ATMOSPHERE. At the level of the 
sea the mean piessure of the atmosphere 
! is about 15 lbs on the square inch, 
j When gases, &c., aro subjected to com 
i piession by mechanical means, tho pros- 
| sure is often stated in terms of the 
atmospheric pressure as a uuit. Thus a 
pu ssure of ten atmospheres means a 
pressure of 150 lbs to the square inch 
! ATT WOOD’S MACHINE, an appa- 
ratus invented by Mr. Attwood of Oam- 
I bridge at tho close of the last century, 

1 for tho puiposo of illustrating and veri- 
fying the laws of falling bodies. 


AUKANTIAOEiE, in Botany, an older 
of polypetalous trees and shrubs, natives 
of watrn clunateB, and haying loaves 
abounding with a fragrant volatile oil To 
this order belongs the geuus CITRUS (St ), 
containing tho Citron, Lemon, Orange, 
and Shaddock. The Wampee, aClmieso 
fruit, is produced by the Cookia punctata ; 
the Bengal Quince or Marmelos, a delici- 
ous East Indian fruit, is yielded by the 
*Egle mauntloi ; the Elephant Apple is 
tho fiuit of Fcronia elephantum, which 
glows on the Coromandel coast , and 
there are other fruit trees m the order 

AUROCHS, more properly Auerocus 
(Germ ), the extinct Bus primtgenius, 
which was living in England and Ger- 
many in Cesar’s time It is supposed to 
bo tho progenitor of the half -wild cattle 
in Chidingham Park Its bones are 
sometimes disinterred m bogs and caves. 

AUTOCHTHONES (auto<, its If ; 
chthun, tho soil : Gt ), the aboriginal 
inhabitants nt a country, which tho 
Greeks expiessod by saying they had 
bpiung out ol tho ground 

AUTONOMY (a nlox, itself , rtomos, a 
law Gi .), m Polities, tho possession by a 
country ot the right to make its own 
laws 

AVTNTURINE, in Muitialigy, rock 
crystal with disseminated scales oi mica, 
oi ciystah ot copper, found m seveial 
I >ai ts of the woi kl Artiht ial aventurme 
is glass m which minute particles of brass 
or copper aro mixed It is said t,o 
denvo its name from its having been 
hist made at Venice by tlu* accidental 
(a rent m a) fall of some brass liimgs into 
melted glas-> Tho mineral was uaimd 
from its resemblance to the artificial 
buhbtam e 

AZOIC («, without; toe, lift Gr), 
a term applied to geological strata m 
which no organic remains have been 
found. 

AZTECS, the principal race of people 
living in Mexico when the Hjamaids 
discovered the country m the thirteenth 
century. They are thought to have 
come from Nicaragua, wbero it is said 
there is still a tribe speaking their lan- 
guage. They were powerful and civilised, 
but their religious rites were very sau 
guinary. 


B 


BACTERIA ( bactenon , a little rod • 
Or.), minute rod-shaped vegetable oigan- 
isms which are fouud abundantly in 
annual or vegetable infusions after they 
liuve been exposed to the air for some 
UourB. The germs are believed to float 


about in tlie atmosphero until they find 
a suitable place for their development, 
when they multiply with great rapidity. 
It has been thought that various diseuscs 
of tho human body ante from bacteria, 
having effected an entrance into it. 
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Tliis Is the eo-callod germ theory of 
disease 

BAILY’S BEADS, in Astronomy, the 
red prominences seen at the edge of tlie 
snn at tlie time of a total eclipse They 
are outbursts ol ignited liydiogui, and 
were so named from Mr. Baily the 
astronomer. 

BALAUSTA (balanstion, the flower 
and young fiiut of the pomegranate 
(h ), tho name given by botanets to the 
uople -like fruit of the pomegranate 
(Pnmca gi ana him, nat. order Myi tar err), 
which they consider a modification ol the 
bciry Us structure is very peculiar, aud 
perhaps unique in tlie vegetable kingdom, 
as the fruit, is in any-celled and there aio 
two lows of carpels, one placed above the 
othei 

BANTU {ubautn, people* Cujffie), the 
name given by philologists to the lan- 
guages spoken in Africa from the Cape 
Colony noith wards as fiu on the west to 
the 8th parallel of N. latitude, and on the 
east up the iquator. It includes 
nunuious forms winch are usually 
divided into thieo groups - (1.) The 
eastern languages, Oaffie, Zulu, and 
those spokt n on the Zambesi and m the 
neighbourhood of Zanzibar; (U ) the mid- 
dle group, spoken by the Basutos, Becliu- 
anas, Ac , (3 ) the western group, spokeu 
by the races on the lowei comae of the 
Congo, and m the country claimed by 
the Portuguese on the west, coast 
BANYAN TREE, the Ficus Jndica of 
botanists, is remarkable for having large 
horizontal branches that send down roots 
winch enter tho ground, become stout, 
and serve as props In this way a single 
tiee will form a grove. A similar mode 
of growth is possessed by the Ficus colum 
nat is at Howe's Island, and is occasionally 
seen in tlie Morcton Bay Fig (F. vntao- 
phyUa), and the common New South 
Wales Fig (F. Australis). 

BAPTISTERY, the place in churches 
where the baptismal font is placed and 
the rite of baptism performed. In soma 
ltulian cities it is a large detached build- 
ing, circular or octagonal in plan, covered 
by a dome. Those of Florence and 1’isa 
aie celebrated for their architecture and 
connection with early art. 

BARITONE (moio pioperly Bary- 
tone , barus, deep , tonos, tone: Ch .), tho 
low tenor or high buRS voice of males 
BARKER’S MILL. | See Turbine ] 
BARN A BITES, an ecelesuistical order 
founded at Milan in 14J0. The inenibeis 
devote themselves to nursing tho sick, 
cure of souls, education, Ac , without 
seeking higher preferment There aie 
about twenty colleges in Italy and Aus- 
tria, their headquarters being at Rome 
BAROSCOPE (bat os, weight ; scojmv, 
to see Gi ). tho name of an apparatus for 
showing that tho weight of a body m tlie 
air is affected by the upward pressure of 


the air upon the body. It consists of a 
balance, to the opposite arms of which 
are attached two balls of very unequal 
sizes which balance each other iu the air. 
When this apparatus is placed under the 
receiver of an air pump, the larger ball 
will be socn to descend aB the air is 
i vhausted, thus showing that the urn 
ward pleasure of tho air had previously 
pievented it overbalancing the smallei 
ball 

1 1 ARIII-B AZOTTIC S (those who fight 
wuthout science Turk ), the irregiilai .sol- 
diers of tho Tmkish army, compusiug 
men of all races. They have earned uu 
unenviable notoriety lor rapine and 
criu Ifv 

BESSEMER STEEL, steel made by 
the process invented 1 y Sir II. Bessemer, 
of dnving air into melted iron so as to get, 
rid ol part of tin (arhon. 

BIGNONIAOEiE, in Botanv, a natural 
older belonging to the class of Calicillorie, 
and containing trees and shrubs which 
are often climbers. The genera liignonm 
and Tecoma, inhabitants of warm coun- 
tnes, have many species with handsome 
tium pit-shaped floweis Catalpasynngi- 
folui, with purple flowers, lias been mtiu 
(luced as an ornamental tree into Europe 
The Crescent uiceat, to which the CALA- 
r asii Trfe belongs, are sometimes con 
sideied a section of this order 

BILLET MOULDING, an ornament 
employed in Mediaeval Architectui e, 
around doors and windows. It is sliapi il 
like a number of wooden billets piled one 
above another, and is frequently accom- 
panied with the zigzag moulding. 

BILLION [Fi ), a million of millions 
(1,000,000,000,000). In French, billion or 
unlliaid Kigmlies a thousand millions. 

BINOMIAL THEOREM, in Mathe- 
matics, a method of expanding (a -f~ b) u 
into a series, either finite or infinite, us 
the case may he, of powers of a and b. 
In other words, it is a formula for ex- 
pressing any power of a binomial quan- 
tify It is a theoiom of special impoi- 
fcunce ill t lenient, ary algebra, aud was 
discovered by Sir Isaac Newton. 

BUTYL, in Chemistry, a hydrocarbon 
radical analogous to methyl, ethyl, Ac , 
and forming like them alcohols, othei s, 
Ac. Butylic alcohol is lighter than watei . 
It applied to the lips and tongue when m 
a pure state, it produces a sensation of 
burning, and after the burning sensation 
has passed off there remains an extieme 
teeling of numbness m tho part. It has 
been found useful in relieving pam bucIi 
as toothache, by applying it to tho part 
affected. Diluted with w'liter, it is not 
unpleasant to take when sweetened. 

BY-PRODUCT, anything produced m 
the coiuse of manufacturing the article 
which is tho mam object of the process ; 
for example, tar, in distilling coal for 
gas. 
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CACHET, Lettuks de [cachet, seal 
Fr ), private sealed letteis or papeis 
whuh the kings of France before the 
Revolution wero m the habit of issuing 
for the arrest of persons without any 
cause being alleged, and such persons 
were either imprisoned or expelled the 
kingdom without trial. They were abol- 
ished by a decree of the National As- 
sembly in 1789 

CAFTAN (Twkish), a robc-like nrticlo 
of dress worn In mi n 

CAIRNGORM STUNK, a variety of 
smoky quart/ found m Scotland, and 
named from the mountain Caungotm 
in Inverness-shire. It is cut and polished 
fur the purpose of being made into pei- 
sonal orniiments. 

CATAMITES, m Geology, fossil plants 
allied to the living horse-tail, but glowing 
to a much largei size, which are fouud in 
1 lie Carboniferous beds. 

CALC1TE (calx, lime : Lat ), a general 
name for mineral carbonate of lime 

CALDARUJM (Lat ), the liot room in 
Roman baths 

CALENDS (calendar: Lat), tlie fiist 
of the tin ee penods into which the Roman 
mouth was divided. The Greeks had no 
calends m their month divisions , hence 
the Latin proverb, ‘ to pay at the Check 
calends,’ meant never to pay. 

CALMS, Region of, the zone which 
separates the tiude-wimis of the two 
hennspheiis It. ulturs its position a 
little as these winds mthc course of tlie 
yeai change their place In the Atlantic 
Ocean it lias a breadth of from two to 
tlnee degrees, lying a little noitli of tlie 
• qua tor. 

CALOYER8 (kalngaos: Mod. Or.), 
monks of the Greek Church 

CAMBIUM (cutnbiaic, to change. 
I, at.), in Botany, the mucilaginous semi- 
fluid matter which is found between the 
hark and the wood of a tree. Delicate 
tells abound m it., which m the end tonn 
woody fibre or ligneous tissue. The lunc- 
tiou of cambium is to aid in the forma- 
tion of now wood. 

CAMORRA, a secret society iu Naples 
winch under threats of violenco extoits 
money from persons of property, and 
undertakes the assassination of any one 
at the instance of an enemy. The mem- 
bers (called carnomstt) of this dangeious 
society are kept under very strict disci- 
pline by tlio leaders It lias resisted all 
the efforts of the Government for many 
yearn to suppress it. 

CAMPANOLOGY (campana, a. bell . 
Mtduxral Lat.), science pertaining to 
large bells for ringing, tlieir proper form, 
inatei ials, &o. 

CAMPO BANTO (holy field Jtal ), 


the name given m Italy to a cemetery. 
Most of the Italian edacs have largo 
cemeteries adorned with W'orks ot sculp- 
ture The most celebrated of the old 
campi eantl is the one at Pisa. Jt is a 
small piece of ground sm rounded by a 
high wall upon winch arc frescos by early i 
masters 

CANDLE-NUT TREE, the Alcmitcs 
triloba, nat order Euphotbtacecr, a native 
of the larger Polynesian Islands The 
natives of the Sandwich Islands stung 
together the oily kernels of the nuts and 
burn them like a caudle. 

CANNA, m Botany, a genus of heiba- 
ceous plants, natives of tropical countries, 
belonging to the nat.. order Mai antacia 
Having bioad leaves and ornaunntal 
ilowerb, several Rpeeica are cultivated m 
liot- houses. Tlie seeds being round, 
liaid, and black, have received the name 
of Indian shot Fiom the root stock of 
f anna ulults the Btarcliy edible matte i 
known .ih tous-les-mois is prepan d 

CANON, a musical composition iu 
winch the same melody is repeated at a 
given distance of time m intervals ot 
corres|K)iiding value and pitch 

CANON or CANYON (a great pipe, 
>pan., fiom can nit, a pipe Lot ), along ami 
very narrow ravine between high walls of 
lock. The canons on the W. bide of the 
Rocky Mountains are often of great 
li ugth. The Grand CuSoti of tlie Colorado 
is 5f>0 miles long, and m one place is only 
100 teet wide, whilst its depth at another 
is 0200 feet. 

OARAGEEN, or Iiihli Moss, a prepaio- 
tum made from some sea-wteds I a long- 
ing to the geuus Choudi us. Their fionds 
contain a substance of a starchy nature 
and this being extracted by boiling, forms 
a jelly when cold. 

CARBOLIC ACID, or Phenol, a liquid 
largely employed as a disinfectant. It 
has a veiy penetrating odour, and a burn- 
ing tabte; if Bwallow'ed, it is a violent 
poison. It is a little heavier than water, 
in which it is only slightly soluble. It ib 
obtained by the distillation of coal-tar 
oil, and subsequent treatment. ItB che- 
mical coubtitueuts are carbon, hydrogen, 
and ovygen. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. The 
viscid glands on the leaves of the Sun 
dews have been mentioned under Drg- 
BEltA. The lact has loug been known, 
that when flying insects settle on thc.se 
leaves, they are retained by the viscid 
accretion, and the margins of the leaves 
fold over them. It is now said that the 
softei parts of tho prey are absorbed by 
tlio plant, and digested by a secretion 
which acts like tho gastric puce ef ani- 
mals Experiments were undei taken by 
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Mr 1*’. Darwin, with a view to ascertain 
whether the plants were benefited by ani- 
mal matter being placed on the leaves, 
and lie came to the conclusion, that by 
absorbing and assimilating such matter, 
the plants weie rendered more vigorous 
He took a number of plants and careiully 
fed some of them by placing ilies on their 
leaves, the others being protected from 
the appnwic.li oi insects The apparent 
remit of experiments was to bhow 
that the led plants produced mort and 
luavicr si tils than the unfed senes The 
value of tlieso experiments has, however, 
bun called in question, and the matter 
cannot be said to be finally decided [See 
VhMr.s’ Fi.v-TitAP [St ) J 
CARPEL (/.m ]>o\ tiuit .Or .), in Botany, 
that part of the ovary or seed-vessel to 
which the ovules are attached. Theo- 
retically tbe ovaiy is a folded leaf, and 
die earpel is at the introverted edges. 
The upper pait of the leaf or prolonged 
mi un h tonns tin pistil. There may be 
one tn more carpellaiy leaves, in the lat- 
ter case they unite to torm the ovary, and 
tbe cm pels me the in-turned edges 
( V\ Rl’ETS Great diversity of texture 
is to be seen m carpets Some show the 
tame pattern and material on both bides 
with revel setl colours Others have a 
woollen surface on the upper side, ami a 
rough one of hemp or flax on the under 
side Home have a velvety surface with 
a jule oi nap Another kind is soil., with 
the ends of the fibres upright and hall- 
an-inch deep The commonest kind of 
< aipet is the felt This is not woven, but 
the wool is felted together, and the pat- 
tern punted afterwaids The simplest 
foim oi the woven carpet is that called 
Venetian, which is composed of a striped 
woollen warp on a thick woof ot limn 
tin cad The Kidderminster oi Scotch 
c.irpet is so constructed as to constitute 
a double cloth, having two sets ot woisted 
warp and two ot woollen weft, each w'arp 
bung intersected by both the w'etts It 
is like two pieces of cloth united surface 
to sui I ace The pattern is the same on 
both sides, only the colours are reversed 
The Brussels carpet has a stiong linen 
thi cad basis In weaving the woollen 
part the threads are from time to time 
diawn up m loops to form the figures 
In this carpet the weavei is restricted to 
seven colours The Wilton caipet is 
nearly tbe same as the Brussels, except 
that the yam is cut The I’ui key carpet 
is made entirely of wool, t-ho long loops 
are cut, and the carpet is therefore very 
soft Axminster carpets are not woven, 
but produced by hand Each thread is 
knotted to the foundation, and is not 
connected with any other thread. This 
carpet is made in a frame, uml to this 
class belong the carpets known as Velvet 
pile, Royal pile, and Saxony carpets 
Tapestry carpotH are needle-work carpets 
with which machinery has very little to do. 


CATALAN, a native of Catalonia m 
Spain 

CATHETOMETER (kathetos, a verti- 
cal line; metion, a measure: Or), an m 
st rumen t for determining the pi ease 
distance between two points in a verti- 
cal line 

CAUCUS, the name applied m the 
United Staten to a political meeting held 
us a preliumiuiy to the legal and formal 
one The ionise ot action and main 
business of the party at tlio latter can 
thus be ariauged beforehand. 

CENTK1RADE [centum, a hundred; 

(/ radu .s, steps Lat.), an epithet applied 
to anything divided into a hundred equal 
parts or degrees, hut especially to tbe 
mercurial thermometer, when the scale 
between the temperatures ot freezing and 
boiling water is so divided This is the 
scale used on the Continent, and is nidi- | 
cated by the letter C This scale is also 1 
called Celsius, after a piotessor of that 
name at Upsaia who used it Toconveit | 
Centigrade degrees into Fahienhelt, mul- 
tiply the number of degrees by 9, and [ 
divide the pi oduct by 5, then add 32 To I 
convert Fahrenheit degrees into centi- I 
giade, first subtract 32, then multiply the I 
difference by 5, and divide the product by 1 
9 | See 'I'll KH MOM KTEll ) 

CENTRA LPUlNT, in Astronomy, that J 
point in space around which some astro- i 
iioiucis Buppoue that the great system of r 
stars— of winch the solai system forms 1 j 
part— is moving, just as the earth moves 1 
round the sun. This point is placed 
somewhere in the gioup of the Pleiades ; 
It has been calculated that the period of i 
the revolution ot our Him round the point 
in question is 18 200,000 yeuis, and that ' 
the sun’s velocity in Iub orbit is nt the rate , 
of 1800 miles a minute. Many years 
must elapse before materials can bo ob- 
tained for testing the accuiacy of these 
calculations 

CHAMFER, a term employed by car- 
penteih <iiid masons to siguiry the bevel- 
ling off of an edge so as to pioduco a 
sui lace inclined to tho face at each sklo 
of the bevelled surface. 

CHAMPAGNE WINE is produced in 
a district in the north-east of Franco 
occupying part of the old province of 
Champagne, especially m the neighbour- 
hood of Rheims and Epernay. It is 
made either ‘sparkling’ or ‘still,’ that 
is, with or without a clunge ot caibomc 
acid gas. The former quality is produced 
by bottling the wine whilst its fermenta- 
tion is still incomplete,— and a pressme 
of gas of from four to six atmosphcics is 
allowed to leinaiu. Hence tho bottles 
are required to bo very stiong, notwith- 
standing which there is a considerable 
loss from their buistmg during the manu- 
facture. 

CHAPE LLE ARDENTE (FY ), the 
hall m which the dead body of a person of 
high rank dying m the Roman Uuthoho 
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faith lies In state. It is hung with black, 
ih illuminated with candles, and there is a 
temporary altar. 

CHICKEN FOX, an eruptive disease 
of children, resembling smallpox, but of 
a much milder form, with less fever, 
more rapid progress of the eruption to 
maturity, and less appeal .nice of puru- 
lenee m the fluid of the vesicles. 

CHI LI A STS [clului\ a thousand • 
Oi ), believers in the near approach of the 
liulh nniii’ii 

CHINA GRASS, a plant, the Tioeh- 
I mnut limit oi botanists, belonging not 
to the order of grasses, hut to the nut 
outer Uitiracea It is grown in India, 
China, and Japan, for the sake of the 
id ire, called by the Malays and the 
Fiench Ramie, contained m its stems 
This fibre is veiy strong, and besides 
being worked np into string fishing-nets, 
Ac . it is ro soft and line that the Chinese 
make their gr.e s < loth fiom it 

CHINCHILLA, a small rodent animal 
living in hoh s in the giound in the 
mountainous distucts of ('lull and Fern 
i The skins are Lug* ly imported into this 
country on account of the grey tur, of 
which articles of ladies’ dress aie mode 
The ho iy oi the animal is about nine 
inches long The dogs With which they 
are hunted are trained not to injure the 
fm 

CHINESE LANGUAGE Tins is 
desc ribed as language in its most archaic 
Iona , there is no alphabet, every word is 
a loot, and every root a verb, without 
conjugations or inflections, oi even agglu- 
tination The adjectives are ind< elm- 
able Then* are two hundred and four- 
ti en determinatives or radical ch.uacters, 
which, in combination with their primi- 
tive, are exactly paralleled by (without 
being at all similar to) many Egyptian 
and Assynau diameters Five hundred 
syllabic Bounds are employed, which by 
i ary mg then position m a sentence are 
made to represent thousands of distinct 
I symbols, so that the same cliaractei 
may m turn [>luy the part of verb, sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverb. 

GI11NOL1NE, in Chemistry, a base 
obtained by distilling cinchonine, quinine, 
or strychnine with caustic potash. Its 
hydrochlorate has been employed as an 
anaesthetic A base isomeric with this 
h is been obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. 

CIllTTNE (chiton, a skin or coat Or ), 
the horny material which gives strength 
to the integuments of ci ustaceous insects, 
and others of the lower animals. It con- 
tains mtiogcn. 

CHLORIMETRY, the processes by 
winch the quantity of chlorine contained 
in a given weight of chloride of lime is 
ascertained by bleachers. 

CHLORODYNE. a medicine, the in- 
gredients of which are kept secret, but 
believed to be a compound of morphia, 


extract of Indian hemp, chloroform, and 
ether 

CIRCULATING DECIMAL, a deci- 
mal m which a series of digits is con- 
tinually repeated. Thus, dividing unity 
by 7 we obtain 142857, and if the process 
is continued, the same scries of figures is 
repeated ad infinitum Tins paiticular 
case is very remarkable, for if we multiply 
the scries by 2, we obtain 285714 by 3, 
wo have 428571 , by 4, we have 571428, &c , 
and it will be loimd that it is posable to 
write down % digits such that then first 
% multiples consist of the same digits m 
the same cyclical order. It is usual to 
place a dot over the first and last digits 
of a recurring senes, thus 15723 

CIST (nstn Lat ), in Ancient. Sculpture, 
a basket represented as earned in pioces 
sions, and supposed to have reference to 
the mysteries of Ceres and Raechus A Iso, 
a lound bronze box found m Etiuscan 
tombs containing ai tides of a woman s 
toilette Also, a sepulclnal chest of 
stone or terra-cotta, closed at the sides 
and furnished with a lid 

CITRUS, in Rotany, u genus of fruit 
trees, ii at older Aurantiack.’E (Sr ), c ou- 
tlining the Citron, Lemon, Limp, 
Orange, Shaddock, &c The poouliaily 
formed fiuit, <alkd Hespeiidium by 
botanists, lias the epicarp and mesocarp 
as a separable lind, whilst the endocaip 
divides the pulpy portion containing the 
seeds into three cells The juice of these 
fruits contains CITRIC A<TI> 

CLAQUE (Fr ), a hand of hired men 
(cluquiuus) wdio aie ltgulaily organised 
undei a leadel, and distnbuUd about 
a tbeatae to applaud at the proper 
times during the performance of a new 
piece on the Fans stage, as well as to 
stifle adverse criticism or signs of Uisap- 
piobation 

CLEARING HOUSE, Rankers’, an 
establishment m London, at which 
banket* who are members daily present, 
the cheques and bills placed m their 
hands for collection from other banket ». 
t*. banker, instead of sending to every 
bank upon which he holds cheques to 
collect the amount m caOi, sends a clerk 
to the Clearing House, where the differ- 
ence between the amounts of drafts in 
Ins favour and upon him is ascertained, 
and the balance paid by a cheque on the 
Rank of England. This method of trans- 
acting this part of their business saves 
much tiouble, and obviates the risks of 
collecting cash. The amount transferred 
at the Clearing House m the course of a 
year is about five thousand millions of 
pounds sterling. 

CLEIHTOG AM I O (Ueisto*, locked up; 
(inmos, marriage Or ), an epithet applied 
by botanists to flowers winch are so con- 
structed that the pollen cannot fertilise 
the pistil of the same flower 

CLUNIAC, an order of monks found- 
ed in A. i>. 930, by Odo, abbot of a Gw* 
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torcian monastery at Olugny, or Cluny, 
near Macon. Their house in Pans has 
become the Mus£e de Cluny. 

COLOUR BLINDNESS, a not un- 
common defect of the human oye, which 
seems usually to consist of inability to 
perceive the true colour of red. To per- 
sons thus affected scarlet appears as a 
deepdaik colour, and all the compound 
Imes into which red enters are altered. 
Thus orange and purple are deprived of 
their red component. Colour blindness 
with respect to green and violet also occurs, 
and occasionally a person is met with 
who is blind to all colours. When the 
defect is congenital there is no remedy 
for it. Persons employed in situations 
whoie an at curate perception of colour is 
needed, such as those employed on rail- 
ways, or s ulors, whose duty it is to bo 
guided by signals with coloured lights, 
ought to uudcigo a careful examination 
with regard to this defect, for there is 
icabou to believe that fatal accidents 
have been caused by the mistakes ot the 
colour blind 

COLOURS It is now said that it is 
a popular mistake to suppose that the 
throe primary colours are red, yellow, and 
blue, for green ought to be substituted 
for yellow', as regards mixtures of lights, 
or combinations of colour sensations, 
and Professor Cleik Maxwellstatesth.it 
the orange and yellow of the spectrum 
can bo exactly reproduced by mixtures of 
rod and green 

CONSCIOUSNESS ( consents . knowing 
something along with others: Lai ), the 
faculty of knowing , the capacity of hav- 
ing mental impressions or feelings It is 
the necessary condition of knowledge and 
experience, and is divisible into two 
departments— Object consciousness, and 
Suliject consciousness Everything that 
we cau know or conceive ot falls into 
one or other of these divisions, which 
comprehend the entire universe ho far as 
we can ascertain it. 

CONTRALTO (Ttal.), or counter-tenor, 
a range of singing voice betwoen tho 
treble and the bass. 

CONTRAPUNTAL (Ttal ), what re- 
lates to the science of harmony or 
counterpoint. 

CONVECTION OF HEAT (convectw, 
acanyiug along with* Lat). the diffu- 
sion of heat by tlio motion of the heated 
particles ; thus when heat is applied to 
the bottom of a pan tilled with water, 
tho lowest strata, being first heated, 
ascend and diffuse heat by convection 
amongst the cooler water above. 

OOOLY (huh, wages. Tamil), a Hindoo 
cultivator of the soil. 

COPAL. Zanzibar copal or auimi is 
a ream found m the earth on the east 
coast of Africa. It exuded from a tree 
called Trachylobium Hornemannianum, 
a still hri ig species. 

CORRUGATED IRON, sheet iron 


rolled into straight and equidistant ridges 
It is employed for roofing and for tho 
sides of temporary structures The pro- 
cess gives mci eased strength to the mate- 
rial. 

CORTILE Utah), the court around 
which a palace is built m Italy, it is 
often decorated on one or two stories 
with arcades 

COSMOS or KOSMOS (the world Or ), 
the order or arrangement of the universe 
Comical, m opposition to Telluric, pheno- 
mena are those which bliow themselves 
beyond the bounds of the earth. 

COUPLES, Theory of, a mathe- 
matical conception invented by Poitisot, 
which haR proved fruitful of results in 
its application to the solution of pio- 
blems in mechanic's A couple consists of 
two equal and parallel iorces acting ri 
opposite directions at the extremities of 
a rigid straight, line. Such forces cannot 
be replaced by a Bingle force (as they 
could in case they were acting outlie line 
m the tunic direction), and it is manifest 
that their tendency is to produce a 
motion of rotation The arm of the 
couplo is the perpendicular distance 
between the lines of action of the two 
foices, and the moment of the couple is 
the product of one force by the aim. 
Tho moment expresses the power of the 
Couplo to produce rotation 

URANIUM (See p 177] There are 
twenty-one bones in tho human skull, 
eight of winch compose tho brain cap- 
sule, and thirteen tho facial poition 
Where the breadth bears to the length a 
less proportion than 75 to 100, the skull 
is classed as dolicocephalous, and win le 
the proportiou is greater than 75 to 100 it 
ib staled brachycephalouH Three distinct 
rac« sof men, recognisable by! their skulls, 
successively inhabited Europe during the 
Quaternary epoch. Other races may also 
liavo existed, but if so, no tiace of them 
lias hitherto been found. Anthropolo- 
gists endeavour to ascertain tho differ- 
ences between the RkullB of various 
races of men, the most important point 
being the cubic capacity of the great 
cavity containing the brain. Many 
methods have been devised, but nono arc 
entirely satisfactory. The ratio of tho 
cubic capacity of tho female skull to that 
of the male skull in persons of English 
race was found to be 854 to 1000. The 
average cubic capacity of the skulls of tine 
Australian aborigines was 1283 centi- 
metres , of the Andamanese, 1220 centi- 
metres ; Hindoos, 1306 ; lower grades of 
English, 1512 ; a very large but normal 
skull, 2075. It is generally thought that 
persons of high intellect have large 
skulls, and that the majority of criminals 
and persons of dull minds, have skulls of 
small capacity; but experience shows 
that large skulls do not necessarily imply 
rigorous understanding, and it is clear 
that the relations between brum capacity 
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I and mental power aie rather compli- 
cated. One of the skull* of largest 
rapacity hitherto measured belonged to 
a Ficnch guillotined murderer, hut the 
size of this skull is said to have been 
4 evidently pathological ' 
ORYPTOGAM1A {krnptos, secret, 
aamoH, marriage : Or ), in Botany, the 
lowest division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comprising Algas, Fungi, Liciitnh 
Mosses, Ferns, and still more humble 
formB of vegetation The plants falling 
into tins division are destitute of floweis, 
and do not possess either a pistil ortrue pol- 
len Oryptogamin arc thus distinguish! d 
from phanerogamous plants or those pos- 
sessing stamens and pistils. Their mode 
of propagation is various In some of 
the higher tribes there are reproductive 
mg ms known as anthendia and arche- 
gnma, the former of which emit antln n>- 
xoids, and by the union of these with the 
ar< begonia, new plant.* are formed 
Other tribes throw off little buds, each 
I of which produces a new plant. jSeo 
I Hepatic.® (S7 ) ] In the lowest tribes 
the propagation is by cell division But 
throughout the whole series no tine 
embryo sumlai to that of phaneroga- 
mous plants can he found When spoies 
I me produced, germination takes place 
| fiom any part of its surface, without the 
appearance of cotyledons, and hence 
these plants aro styled acotylcdonous 
The majority of cryptogams are of ctllu- 
Ur structure, hut the ferns and club- 
mosses possess vascular bundles, and true 
Rpual cells occur amongst the mosses 
The largest terrestrial members of the 
cryptoganna are the Tree-ferns, some of 
which have trunks fifty feet high, 
strengthened by abundant vascular bun- 
dles 

CULTUS (Lat ), the worship of a 
Deity 

CURD, the principal constituent of 
milk held in solution by a slightly alka- 
line liquid. As thrown down m the pro- 
cess of cheese making by rennet or an 
infusion of the stomach of the calf, the 
coagulated matter ot ciud is separated 
fiom the yellowish liquid called whey 
Tins coagulum contains the Casein of 
the milk, moBt of the fat, and most of 
the morgauic matter, chiefly phosphate 
of lime and sulphur, whilst the whey 
letains the sugar and soluble salts. [See 
Milk ] 

CURIA, m Roman Antiquity, an 
edifice m which the senate held its con- 


sultations, or a place for the assembly of 
high councils m provincial cities; also 
a structure built for the religious services 
of the cnual wards [See p. 186 ] 

CYCLONIC ikuklos, a circle Or), a 
term applied by meteorologists to a region 
on the earth’s surface where the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is relatively low . 
whilst anti-cyclonic denotes a region of 
relatively high pressure The place or 
district where the mercury stands lower 
than at the places around it. is the centra 
of a cyclonic area. < hi the other hand, if 
the meicury is higher at. a given place or 
district than at the surrounding plans, 
that place is the centre of an anti-cyclonic 
art*a 

OYNOCEPHAI.US {kuon, dog; U- 
phalc, head : Or ), a genus or tribe of large 
apes, containing the biboon, mandull, 
and others, which have a muzzle resem- 
bling that of the dog, with a great de- 
velopment of the face and jaws Tlity 
live m troops, and arc nearly confined to 
the continent of Africa. The mandrill is 
the largest, ot the tribe and is remarkable 
I for the bright colours of its face, and the 
! enormous protuberances of its cheeks 
Figures of the dog-faced apes appear 
amongst the hieroglyphics on Egyptian 
monuments. 

CYBER ACE>E. in Botany, the order 
of Bulges, grass-like plants divide I into 
many genera, of which the principal are 
Cypeius awl Cat ex To tin* former lie- 
longs the Papyrus The flowers of the 
Oyperacciu are in scaly spikes, the stems 
are without joints, and aro frequently 
angular They are of very little value as 
fodder for cattle, but Borne of the species, 
as the Rush Nut, Cyperus escnlentus, have 
tubers attached to their roots which are 
edible Tho Cotton Grass, Ei wphornm 
an qusti folium, a plant growing m hogs in 
this country, and the Publish, Sctrpn s 
lacustris , belong to the order Pei haps 
the finest species in the order is Cijperv' 
dives, a native of Abyssinia, which 
grows to the height of lime or ton feet, 
and lias leaves from one to two yaids 
long 

CYPRIOTE, anything pertaining to 
tho island of Cyprus The ancient 
Cypriote inscriptions are in the Greek 
language, but are difficult to decipher, in 
consequence of having been cut in a 
syllabic character Very interesting 
Cypriote antiquities in pottery, glass, 
and precious metal have been dis- 
covered 
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DADO, in Architecture, the body of a 
pedestal between the babe mouldings and 
the cornice , also any ornamental arrange- 
ment round a room on tire lower part of 
the wall, such as wainscoting 

DAGOPAR, ancient bt II -s! taped build 
bigs in Ceylon, erected to bold sacied 
Buddhist relics They are often more 
than 200 feet high 

DAI Ml OS. the great princes of Japan, 
who until lately had great power in the 
empire A D.uniio was at the head of 
each of the small states into winch the 
country was divided. lie levied taxes, 
made the law, and had Ins own army 
There were 620 feudal nobles at that time 
m Japan, who had 200,000 armed retaiueis 
m their pay. When the Sliogunate. or 
authority of the Tycoon, was abolished 
by the Mikado, the D.umios resigned 
their licfs into lus hands, and since 1871 
t lie whole authority lias been vested in 
tne Mikado 

D ARW IN JSM [See Evoli t TTon and 
N ATOKA L HELL< Tl ON J 

DAVYUM a metal discovered in 1877 
by Sergius Kern in oies of platinum, 
and named by him after Sir Humphry 
D.ivy. It belongs to the platinum group 
- melts at 24° < ' , 1ms a spec i lie gravity of 
9 68, and its « qunalent. is about. 160—154 

DIFFRAC HON GRATING, a plane 
piece of glass or speculum metal, ruled 
with flue parallel hues, and employed 
instead of a glass prism to obtain a solar 
spectrum by leflection By means of a 
special apparatus a diffraction grating 
lias been ruled with 17,300 lines to thu 
inch 

DIMORPHISM (dn, double, morphe, 
form Oi ), in Natural History, the pro- 
perty in a species of having t,w'o forms, 
ic., variations nj some particulars of 
structure l See PltlMULACKAC (St ) for 
an examph ] 

DINOSA LIBIA (demos, wonderful, 
savin, ,i li/ard Or ), a group of gigantic 
fossil reptiles found in strata of secondary 
nge, extending from the i ms to the 
Wealden. They liavo been divided into 
three families, represented by the Mega- 
losaurus, Hyailosaurus, and Iguatiodon 
Their remains possess certain bird-like 
diameters winch help to budge over the 
interval between the reptiles and birds. 

DIOPTASE (dia, through; optazem, 
to bee: Oh ), a rare mineral composed of 
silicate of copper found in crystals and 
small amorphous masses of an emerald 
green colour in Siberia and the Duchy of 
Nassau. 

DIORITE (dioros, anything that sepa- 


rates ■ Or ), m Geology, an igneous rock, 
often found as a dividing dyke, composed 
essentially of hornblende, amphibole, 
and Labrador felspar. It has a granular 
textaue 

DISCOBOLUS (discoholoi, a quoit 
player (it ), m ancient Art, tin* statue 
of a man in the act of flinging a quoit | 
The ancient Gieek sculptoi, Myron, was 
celebrated for bis Discoboli. 

DOLDRUMS, the name gin'll by 
sailo.i to the legion of Cai.MS (Si ) at the 
t quator 

DOLERITE, a variety of basalt wifli a 
crystalline and \itieous fiacture it is 
computed of augitu and Labmdor fcl 
spa< 

DOLMEN, ill Archaeology, a pre- 
Instoru tomb made of two l.nge slabs of 
stone sot opposite to one anotlu i on edge, 
with a thud slab laid fl.it on the top 
Such mde structures were forrneily called 
Dmid’s altars If there is only a single 
upiight stone supporting one end of the 
capstone whilst the other rests on the 
ground, this lias been styled a denu- 

(iohneu 

DOSSAL (Jos, the hack* Ft ), a screen 
of ornamental wood work, or the de- 
corated hack of an altar or chair. In 
the case of an altar it is sometimes 
cover* d with embroidery or tapestry. 

DURIAN (dm i, a spine Malay), the 
fruit of a tall tiec, Dui w zibithniHs, 
nat older Stn ruliacrtr, gi owing on the 
Malay peninsula, in Borneo, and other 
islands The leathery skin, covered with 
spines, emlos* s a straw-coloui ed custaid- 
liko pulp m which large seedB are em 
bedded Those who live on the spot 
think the fmit extremely delicious, hut 
persons who taste it for the first time are 
offended with its disagreeable smell. A. 

11. Wallace declares that it affords ‘a 
new sensation worth a journey to the 
East to experience,’ and another tra- 
veller speaks of it as the best of all 
fruits with the worst of characters 

DYNAMITE (drmanns, force: Or ), is 
a mechanical mixture of Nitro gly- 
cerine (St ) wj tli mattera in the state of 
powdei, such as infusorial earth, chalk, 
&c. It has a high explosive power, a trout 
fotu times that of gunpowder. It is much 
stifei to handle and transport than nitro- 
glycerine, hut still very great care has to 
be exercised in its management. When 
employed for Wasting purposes it is 
usually exploded by means of a copper 
cap containing a few grains of a ful- 
minate, and this is fired by a fuse or by 
an electric wire. [See Torpedo (St ) ] 
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EBIONITES, a Feet of Jews wlio, 
whilst maintaining that Christ was a 
man inspired by God to dec hire his will, 
insisted upon the obligation of the Law 
They are supposed to have lived in the 
second century. 

EBONITE [Bee C'Aot tchouc ] 

ECHIDNA [G> ), a genus of mono- 
tromo animals bring in Australia, of 
xv Inch only one species, /i’ hy\ti tx, is known. 
It is two or tin ee times larger than our 
hedgehog. The back is covered with 
spines, and it can roll itself up as a hall 
like a hedgehog The mouth is furnished 
with a beak The legs are sliort, and 
have clawed feet, fitted for digging Jts 
i habits are sluggish, spending the greater 
I pint of its life in its burrow. Ants aie its 
jin iici pal food 

1 ED El AV 10 1 hB {rdrl, piecious, wnsi, 

xvlote: Ger.), an inti testing plant coveied 
with white down, growing on the moun- 
tains of Central Kui ope It is the Lion- 
topmhnni uljnrivni (or Gnaphahum leon- 
U>po(hum) of botanists, liat older Com- 
and may be t lassed amongst the 
hn lasting* Theie has been such a 
| rieklcss destruction of this somewhat 
I rare plant by the natives of some parts 
of the Alps for the purpose of selling it 
to strangers, that a fine has been imposed 
upon every one solbng it m the living 
st at e 

EDENTATA (c, without, dentes, teeth : 
ImI ), a name not very happily chosen for 
an older of mammals, seeing that several 
of the animals belonging to it possess 
teeth. The ant-eateis, sloths, and the 
monotremes of Australia are placed here, 

! Teeth when present are never incisive, 

| and are always one-fanged 
I EDITIO PR1NCEP8, m Bibliography, 

1 the finest edition of an old author’s wotks. 

1 EFFEND1, amongst the Turks, a title 
I given to official persons and those of some 
position. The minister of foreign affairs 
at the Porte is styled lieis-Effendi, 

ELAND, one of the antelopes of the 
Cape ot Good Hope ; the Ore us canna of 
zoologists. It is about five feet high and 
eight feet long. It has been introduced 
mLo some English parks, as it stands our 
climate well. The flesh is much prized by 
the colonists. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. [Seep 239.] The 
application of electricity for the purpose 
, of obtaining a light winch should super- 
sede lighting by gas is a problem the 
solution of which has been frequently 
attempted. In the session of 1879 the 
House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to consider certain questions con- 
nected with this subject, and as their 
report gives an interesting summary of 
the ^resent position of the matter, the 


following passages arc printed here — 
‘It is an evolution of scientific discovery 
vvlnib lias been in active progress during 
the whole of tins centuiy Essentially 
the electric light is produced by the 
transformation of eneigy either through 
chemical or mechanical n cans. Too 
energy may be derived fiom a natural 
force, as, for instance, a waterfall, oi 
through combust. on ot a material in the 
cells of a voltaic battery, or of fuel m a i 
furnace. The energy being converted 
into an electric current, may he used to 
manifest electric light by passing betwcui 
carbon points or by roneietiug incandes- 
cent solid bodies, Mich as indium A 
remai liable feature of the eleetnc light, 
is that, it produces a transformation of 
energy in a singularly complete manner. 
Tims, the energy ot one* horse - jnivver 
may be eon vetted into gaslight, and 
yields a luminosity equal to 12 candle- 
power. But the same amount ol eneigy 
transformed into electric light, pioducc, 
lfiOOeatiello-powt r Iti not, therefore, sur- 
prising that w bile many prat t ie.il vv ltmsses 
see serious difficulties m the speedy nel ip- 
tation of the electric light to useful pur- 
poses of illumination, the scientific wit- 
nesses sec in this economy of foice the 
moans of great industrial development, 
and believe that m the futuic it is des- 
tined to take a leading part in public and 
private illumination. There is one point 
em which all witnesses concuned, that, its 
use would produce little of that vitiated 
air which is largely foirned hy the pio- 
ducts of combustion of oidinaiy lllu- 
nunants Scientific witnesses also con- 
sidered that m the future the eleetnc 
current might he extensively used to 
transmit power as well as light to con 
Riderahle distances, so that the |>owcr 
applied to mechanical purposes during 
the day might be made available for light 
during the night Bo far as the practi- 
cal application of the eleetnc light lias al- 
ready gone, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that it has established itself for 
lightliouso illumination, and is fitted t.o 
illumine largo symmetrical places, such 
as squares, public balls, railway stations, 
and workshops. It is used m Paris for 
lighting shops winch require a light by 
which different colours may ho distin- 
guished, and has recently been used m 
England for the same purpose with satis- 
factory results. Many trials have been 
made for street illumination with greater 
or less success. Compared with gas, the 
economy for equal illumination does not 
yet appear to he conclusively established. 
Although m some cases the relative 
economy for equal candle-power is on 
the side of the electric light, yet in other 
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cases gas illumination of equal intensity 
li.is the advantage. Unquestionably the 
electric light has not made that progress 
which would enable it in its present con- 
dition to enter into gcneial competition 
with gas for the ordinary purposes of 
domestic supply. In large establishments 
the motors necessary to produco the elec- 
tric light may be readily provided, but, 
so far as we have received evidence, no 
system of central origin and distribution 
mifcable to houses ot moderato size lias 
hitherto been established ’ 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. One of 
the recent inventions connected with 
this Biibject is Cowper’s Writing Telo- 
gi aph This consists of «a combined trans- 
mitting and receiving instrument at each 
station, so that messages can he scut m 
either direction. The principle of tho 
invention is described to he the commuui- 
c.ituig to a writing pen placed on the ic- 
cording instrument the exact position of 
a pencil used by the operator at tho trans- 
mitting instrument by means of two line 
wires, the veitieal position of the peucil 
lu mg communicated by one, audits hori- 
zontal position by the other. Each of 
these wires actuates its own needle, and 
these net dies ait' so arranged that they 
actuate a writing pen to which ink is con- 
stantly supplied Tho pen moves up or 
down, backwards or forwards, m exact 
, obedience to the motions of tho pencil, 
which is guided by the operator at the 
transmitting instrument Tho message 
is written l>y the sender on a strip or rib- 
and of paper which passos under his 
hand, being unwound by clockwork. The 
message is produced by the pen at the le- 
cciving station on a slightly smaller scale 
than in the pencil original, but in other re- 
spectsin precisely the same characters and 
style of hand writing, upon a similar riband 
of paper moved under the pen by clock- 
w ork. The message, whon completed at 
the receiving station, is cut off and scut 
to its destination, whilst that at the trans- 
mitting end can be preserved as a record. 

ELECTRODES (odes, a path: Ch .), the 
Iioles of a galvanic battery. Faraduy 
torined the positive polo the anode [ana, 
through: Gr.), aud tho negative pole the 
cathode (kata, in exposition to : Gr.). In 
a cell of zme and copper, foi example, the 
copper plate forms the unode, tho zinc 
l>late the cathode. If the currents are 
convoyed by wires out of the battery, the 
terminals of the wires form the electiodes. 

ELECTROLYTE, the substance de- 
composed or electrolysed in tho process of 
Electrolysis [See p 241. j 

E I .EOTROPL ATING. ELECT R< >- 
GILDING, a process for covering an 
article formed of some common metal 
with a tkm coat of silver or gold. This is 
an example of Electrolysis, a salt of 
one of the precious metals being decom- 
posed by the action of a galvanic battery. 
The article intended to be coated Is made 


the negative Electrouf (St.), and u jil.ite I 
of silvei or gold iornis the jiositive elec 
tiode Both electrodes are unmet sed m a 
hath consisting of a solution of the Halt, and 
the jirecious metal is deposited upon tho > 
article as tho salt undergoes decomposi- 
tion on the passage of an electrical cur- 
rent. 

ELEMENTARY BODIES. Chemists 
now toach that what are commonly styled 
elements are not necessarily simple 
bodies, but only bodies which have not 
hitherto been decomposed. Mr. Loekier 
states that some of them, when examined 
spectroscopically, exhibit plienomoia 
which lend supjiort to the hypothesis 
that they are compound The following 
new elements have been added of lato 
years to the list given on p. 259 Like 
Caesium, Rubidium, Thallium and Indi- 
um, they have been discovered by tho 
method of sjiectrutn analysis < 


Eqmv Sp. Qrav. 


Davyum 

150-154 

938 

Dc< ipium 

. 105 


Pliilippium 

71 


Norwegian) . 

. 145 

9 44 

Samarium 




ELVAN, the Cormsli name of a giam- 
tic jiorphyiy appearing in tho form of 
dykes 

EMERITUS (one who has served out 
his time: Lat >, a term often applied to 
retired professois m a university. 

EMISSARY (emisbarium : Lat.), tho 
outlet, or dram of a lake. 

EMPIRICISM ( empeinkn «, experi- 
mental : Gi\). in Philosophy, the doctrmo 
that all our knowledge is entirely denved 
from experience. 

ENCEPHALON (m, in ; Tcrphalaion, 
the head: Or.), the contents of the head, 
namely, the brain. 

ENCHORIAL [See H r icroq LYTHICR ] 

ENCYCLIC LETTER (kukhkos, cir- 
cular: Gi.), a term usually applied to the 
letters which the Poj»e sends to all the 
bishops on matters affecting the whole 
Church. 

ENDOOHROME (endon, within; chro- 
ma, colour: Or.), in Botany, the contents 
of the colls in tho order of Algui. Tho 
matter is frequently coloured. 

EPIGRAPHY (epi, upon ; graphe, 
writing: Gr), tho study of ancient in- 
scriptions or epigraramata. 

EPITHKMIUM (epitliema, a cover: 
Gr.), a term applied by anatomists to 
the lining of the internal cavities of the 
body. It consists of cells of various forms 
in different parts so connected as to form 
a delicate membrane answering to tho 
skm of the outer surface of the body. 
The epithelial cells of the respiratory 
tract and some other parts carry minute 
hair-like appendages called cilia. 

EPONYM (eponumos, an epithet for 
that which gives its name to something: 
Gr.). In Aucient Athens tho first of the 
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mnuallj elected arsons gave lus name ' per 80 iiswhothmkth.it the Chinch sin mid 
to his year of ofln o, and Ik* w.lS tin icfort be undei the i onirol oi the State. Ei.h- 
stv Ju< l the eponymous atchon A gre.it tua was a German di vine, bom 1524, who 
number of inscriptions lately discovered taught that t-lio puni -hnnnt ior offences 
among .t Assyrian rums are dated with whether cn r »l or idigious, should he 
the name of an oflieer ealled limn, wl»o awarded and i.uiieil out by the civil 
hr Id office foi a yeai llemv the icioids iii. imsti.de 

tnus dat«*d an* styled eponymous EROSION (emsio, an eating away: 

EQU VloliJAL INSTRUMENT, m Lat ), a ttrin apple d by geologists to tlie 
Astronomical ( >bs£ ivatont u , a telescope destruction of land ne.n a river by the 
mounted in such a way as lo he capable flowing watc 1 , 01 to that of a coast by the 
of motion in two plane-, at right angles to sea, or to tlu* waste of laud by lam. Val- 
eatli otliei, the amount of angular mot ion Uysot erosion are tiiosc that have been 
in < acb being me.e-uied hi two cinlcs to- lormed b\ ruiiinng water, 
ultimate to i acli otln r, who .c juanes aie ERRATIC BLOCKS, in Geology, are 
p.n.rllel to those on which the telescope blocks of stone which have been Lu ought 
j j panes. The princ ipal axis of the mount- from adistam c by natinal causes, and de- 
ll in/ is made patalk.1 to the earth’s axis, positc don the sui face of a country The 
j and therefore points to the poll s ol the staurture of the stone iicquently enables 
1 1 Ik aims The plane of one of the circles au ob-'crvo to discover the spot whence 
:! is thu. parallel to thoeaith'bequatm, anil they have been tiansported, someLimes 
1 1 by its divisions can be measured hour lnindmls of miles distant. The agency 
1 1 angles or differences of light ascension of transput t is supposed to have been in 
I '1 lie teli scope is attached to the otlu i some c ases glaciers, at others floating ico 
] < nclc, which being made to rotate i omul when the land was at a lower level than 
i the puncipal axis of the mounting, will at the piescutdav 
1 em respond m its various positions to great ESCHATOLOGY ( eachatos , the last; 

one lea in the heavens These being hour logos, a discourse. Or.), m Theology, the 
entles, declinations or polar distances or doctrine concerning the resurrection, final 
t heir difference-, can he measuml by the judgment, and what aie called the last 
giaduated cncle tluncs 

, EQUILIBRIUM A body reding on EVOLUTION, m Natural History, the 
a hot i/ou tal plane ih m a state of eqiu- doctrine which teaches that .ill existing 
librium when tin* veitical tlnougli the loims ol organised bemgs, both vegetable 
ceiitus of gravity falls within the figure ami annual, liavo been gradually ile- 
drawn tlnougli its points of supjiort. If vclopcd from simpler forms through the 
a body is capable ol turning about an axis ages of the past. Lamarck and others 
or a fixed point, the equilibnmn is said put forward doctrines of this nature, but 
to bo stable when the eenlte ul giavityii the form m which it is now widely ac- 
belou, anil unstable when the centre of ceptcd is due to Mr. Darvvm 
gravity is above, the axis or point of sus- E\ VOTO (according to a vow * Lat.), 
pension In the case of a body resting on an offcimffiriadehyagiatefulclevot.ee 
a horizontal plane, winch it touches only for restoration from sickness or preserva- 
at one point, thus to ensure equilibrium, turn fumi ilaiiffcr. In ancient times the 
it is uecessaiy that the vertical tbioiiffh temples of the ffods were hung with offer- 
tho centie of giavity sliould meet the mgs winch took vanous shapes, legs, 
plane at tlio point of contact, and to en- aims, cars, &c , m tena-cotta or other 
suie stable equilibmmi, it is necesTiiy material, just as at this day may he seen 
that the centre of gravity should occupy tho wax models and pictures round the 
the lowest possible position altais of populai buinta in Roman Gatho- 

EEASTIAN, a toim applied to those liccouutucs 


j F 

FALUNS, a name given to beds of to ornamental pottery excluding porco- 
sand and marl containing fossil shells and lain, hut rather loosely employed. Tho 
corals, found m patches in the north-west name is derived from the town of Faeuza, 

, of Fiance (Oman, Nantes, Toms) About in Italy, once celebrated for its manu- 
two-thirils of the shells are extinct, and facture of line on r then ware 
these beds have therefore been assigned FlLLAU, pi Fisllauin (a cultivator 
to the Miocene Tertiary epoch. Remains of the soil. At abic), the peasants of the 
of mastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, Nile valley, the descendants of the 
and other terrestrial quadrupeds, as well ancient Egyptians ; and their language, 
os of cetacea, are here and there inter- tho Coptic, is the modern form of the 
mixed. The name Faluns lias passed old Egyptian. They strikingly resemble 
mto geology. the figures on the old monuments. 

FAYENCE (Fr.), a general name given FETISHISM {feitico, sorcery: Port.), 

3 H 
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that pnnufcivo belief which assigns con- 
sciousness and volition to all olvjt cts th.it 
conic into contact with iiuin.m sense. 
Tiecs, stout s, mount. un hun, moon, 
.ind stais me < udovvcd in man’s 1*41101 
I <11 ico W'lth those alia puili s ot hie .lie! 
thought which lie tu Is within him .1 it , 
.iml some ot tin m, in obeilleiKt to hi-. 
buper.sl.it ions ti ndeiiCies, an Mint'd loi 
Hide \voi i lup. 

FLKNS, Tkm. [Siep 279 J Won? 
than 200 si k t it , of trie reins .nr known 
to botanists, w ho clistiibute them among 
many g< nei 1 Some spei ics atl.nii the 
lien hr ot hit\ bet, with a trunk hiving 
a tlnckiu -.s ot one loot Otluls do not, 
excel il till luiglit ot tlnee 01 tom tut, 
wit.ii a tiunk one null thick The 1e.1l 
diameter < >1 the tiunk 1* oll.ru uiik h 
liicicasid by the b.nes of ib ad teat 
; stalks (stipi c ), and by a math d ma s of 
,u 1 i.d roots They are widely mst 1 iouti d 
: dther on mountains wit 1 in the trona ,, 

I 01 m the i \ti a t, topical islands of the 
southern heniisplieie Tree terns are ol 
little use to man. in the Handvvit li 
Islands aio some sptcies of Cibotuuu 
v Iiii h have t.!ie liases of then leaf stalks 
clothed with an abundance ot delicate 
brown silky hairs This is gathered and 
expotted t.o California, wlaxc it is em- 
ployed as a maLi rial loi stulling cushions 
The BAUOMKTZ, 01 Vt g( table Laiilh ot 
faille, is the dt 1 umhent, stun ot a tree 
t( 111, (W)Otium htnoinft which is delist ly 
clothed wall silky bans Seveial spent s 
ot taee ferns are cultivated 111 the cmi- 
servatones of this countiy, belonging 
prim 1 pally to the gt nera Al'ophiht, 
Cun t fmt, and /he/ s onut 
FEZ, a tall ltd hat, without ahum, 
worn by the Tuiks. it is so e.ilhd tiom 
F« /., in Moiocco, one of tlio places ot its 
nianutaitine 

F1LARIA ( filum , a tliread Lat), a 
genus ot hlemntoid worms with long 
filitoi 111 bodies Two sp**t les oct 111 uncle 1 
the leaves of plants growing 111 liesh 
waiter Anothei species is the Guinea 
worm which infests the natives oi Atnea, 
Ar.iln.i, and Jndui It pt nitrates the 
skill and laws a timmiii OLht 1 i-pecies 
have been found in tin brunt Inal tubes 
ot man, the laelnym.il gl m 1, and the 
eye , even in the blood ol man theio has 
been detected ii very mmtiti* species 
FI LA It MICROMETER, a micio- 
imttr foi an astioiionncal telescope 
formtd ot veiy fine wins, 01 of the most 
dclii. it, e spidei’s tti leads (jtla . Lat ) that 
can tx piocured 

F 1 NIAL (flm\ tlio end Lat), m 
Arelntet tine, the terminating ornament, 
of a pmacle, canopy, &o 
FLAMBOYANT STYLE, in Archi- 
tect, me, the highly decorated style of 
Gothic which prevailed in France at the 
time the FKRPENbicuLA.it was practised 
in England The tiaceiy of the windows, 

, panels, &c., is wavy, ami the ornamenta- 


tion lavish The Fiench word flamboyant 
signifies llaming 

FLAX, Ni.w Zealand, tlio Phor 

Vintm lain 1 ol botanists, liat older 
Jnlhti t tf* This hand <01110 plant is quite i 
dilhiuit in appo.11.ini e ami natural ptisi- 1 
tuai I10111 the (oninii'ii tlax plant ot ( 
Em opt its fiat bate-, which glow , 

tint ( 1 1 v ftom tin loot, aie fiom five to ! 
ten let t, long, and time inches broad. 
Tliej. abound w.tli long fibres, afionlmg 
good matciial loi toidage, as well a« a 
finer ni.it, ei ml tor textile miinuf.u tures 
The pniK'ipal difhculty in tlieir piep. na- 
tion iiists limn tlieir gummy juice Tne 
pi mts loi in largo tut t s, and ulhndtd 
ext client 1 iking plates bn the Manus 1 
win 11 they wi m atw.u with the colon ids. 

FLlJoRI KCEKCE ’When cut, 1111 , 

bodies (lot example, a solut 'on ol sidphate 
of qum nit ) .lie vu wed by trail unit, tail 
light, tiny apneu colourless, bub when 
vu wed in ie fiat tad light, they have a 
peculiar self luminous appeal auce This j 
pi opei ly lias been b lined fluorescence, 
as it was lust obsuved 111 Hum Bpai. 
The piopeity is well set 11 111 canaiy glass 
t oloured with oxide ot mamuni, when ! 
placed in the ulti i-violct portion ot the j 
solai sputium Fluoiesconce is belli ved ! 
to be essentially identical VMth pirn-- 
phoiesccucc Many bodies have been , 
io iml to possiss tin powci of absenting 
naik tajs ot lugli leliaugibility, and ol 
emitting them as luminous iuyb ot lowu , 
it iiangibihty, ot, as it has bet n B.ud, ol 1 
absorbing dailvue.ss and ot giving it birth 
as light Thus, it ccitaiu substances are 
subjected to the action of the invisible 
ultaa-violet, rays ol the solar spectrum, 
tin v bt come luminous 

FLY WHEEL, m machinery, a laigo 1 
wheel with a lesivy inn attached to tlio 1 
shaft ol a sfcam-t ngine for tin* purpose 
of * enduing the motion umfmm This 
it ell eels by absorbing the surplus force ' 
at one part ot the actum and giving it j 
out when the action is deficient, the ! 
‘dead points ’ being thus nullified. ! 

FOG HORN, an instrument for send- ' 
mg a bound to a considerable distance | 
through a log tor the pm pose of warning i 
ag.unst daugei. Evpeiimcnts have shown 1 
that whistb « and bells are not Rufiiciently | 
ellet tive Hound reflectors are of little 
value bt cause tlio rays of sound do not, 
like those of light, move parallel to eat h 
other bom the surface of a concave 
reflector, but constantly divergo latcially 
to all Hides, and although at first the 
sound is nioie intense 111 the axis of the 
reflet loi, it finally spreads out 111 all 
iliuetions It lias been found that fog 
signals can be best transmitted by limns 
consti acted on the principle of the Rkicd 
Put., the Bound of winch can bo heard 
at a distance of three miles. 

FOLK-LORE, a term applied to a 
collection of local traditions, super- 
stitious, legendary stones and ballads, 1 
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proverbial sayings, old customs, and 
other kindred matters oxempliijing tlx* 
ideas, nnpiessions, and tastes pici.dcnt 
among the common people Seienhh- 
i illy tied ted the study of folk-lme is a 
branch of anthropology Then is a Folk 
Jioie Soeiet v m I london 

I'OLLJCIjK { loll. tutu n little l*.ig 
]jiil ), in itotiriy, an i longate seed visa], 
something like a pod, rout, lining si\oial 
ri > d-., and opening hy tin vential mi tint , 
win leas the pod opens hotli dorsally and 
Vintrullv Tlic veil wsstls ot tilt laik- 
s | * 1 1 1 and liellehi ne .im* iolln It's 

K( )( ) 1’ P< >1' N1 >, the unit meaMiie m 
this r nuiitiy ot met li.uiu al \\oik Thus 
lOH loot pounds of woik sipmhcs that an 
etloil li is heen exerted r quiv.ih nt to 
raising 100 pounds one foot high, m 
one pound 100 leet high The unit 
lma-me m Fmikc is the niOlre-kilo- 
{.i inline 

1 ItltUDAlllUM {Lot), the room m 
a liuuiiin hath wlieio tho batheis le- 


mamerl to cool tliomselves after having 
had a hot hath 

FKONDE, the name of a paity in 
Fiane<‘, lvlmli, during the minority of 
Ijoiiis XIV, opposed the .ihsolutast 
politic-, of (laidui.il JM.i/ai in and c.iu-a d 
gre.it distui hanci s (JtiJS 10fi2| It, was 
tie idc d hy the gical liobmry and tin Par- 
]i iinent, latei by the I’l.me ne ('node 
Tin ti im i. d* livid tiom Hu Punch 
won! 1 1 muh i , to hi. mu , to i idiuih . 

KlJHItOH [Sjunti'h), tin old pm doges 
ot the two Spanish piovmci s, Hi -a ay and 
N.iV.il ie, lately abolished 'J’l.i y nui- 
1 1 .li d flue fl v “t a spinal e\i mption tiom 
t hi duty ot contrilmtnig snldiei-> loi tin 
detente ot the kingdom, and tiom all 
e\ei pi, lot al taxation 

l , 't , I,(il I UlTE( fitl'im Iiglduiug Lot), 
a tube t turned by lightning when it 
id i ikes a mass of sand The wall .nt 
tit vita died sand A tulgimtc wu.uilly 
Bimimia and blanched, and it euds m a 
point. 


GYLLIFM {Gallia, France • Lat 1 n] 
wlviy Mlnle mi tal, diseoveied in 187 '» 1 
hy I ,i.(oii de llnish.iudi m, ixidnig i it ! 


(laijiQiulle, a spout, from (imtivlto, the 
thmat Lot 

<1 VSI'N I.Tt/l IfAlTKiN Of Up to 


minute quantities amongst /me oie oh- the yeai 1878 all the gaseous foims ot 
tamed m the j’yienees. 2 1. is haul, > matter h.ul hem reduieil to a liquid 
blig Idly malleable, hut vei y fusible, melt- I i-t.de, except only oxy 'en, nitiogen, and 
mg with the In. at, ol the hand at 80° F | liydrogi n, wlm h had risistidaM .itteinots 
V hen once nielli d at that, tempeiatuie ! t,o liquefy tliem, and lienee had aoquui d 
it may he cookd down lo the fiee/mg | the name of permanent, gases Jiut in 
point, ot watei w ithoiil, solidil ymg, ami i December ol that ye.n, M l!,uml l'u ti t. 


, may he kept in tin liquid state for se\i l.d 
months The two states hum a hydio- 
1 i 1< i 1 1 ie couple, the solid nn tal beng the 
po itive element Its spiutu giavily 
is 4 7. its equivalent, 09 8 
1 GAMHIKJt, oi linn Jiijxmua, a 
| blown substance used t<»i tanning and 
| dy< nig pui poses, like Cutcli m Catechu, 
ami imported tiom tin Stiaitsoi Malaria 
I It is obtained tiom a climbing slnub, 

| the Uiuitiia ilmiibn of botanists (nat 
oidtt CiniJioiiuceir), hy boiling till le.ues 
i and young shoots The plant has hookid 
spaas, and its name is denved lrom tiie 
Latin won! Hums, a hook 
GANISTKK, the Yorkshire name of 
the low to coal measures They contain 
beds ot a h re-clay vilucli is hugely im- 
ployed as a maleual for lining non 
smelting imnaces, winch material has 
also ret ci ved the name of ganistei ! 

i GARGOYLE. or GIJ IIGOYLE, ml 
Gothic Architecture, a projecting spout, 
i to throw off water fiom a roof. It is 1 
often carved into a grotesque form, suoli 
1 an tho gaping head of a man or annual, | 
I hence tho name through tlie Fiench 


j ol < U nev.i, and M C.nlli tet, ol Pan , 
sun eedt il in showing that they also 
might, he hqm tied Hy anpljmg a ims- 
sme of tiom XU 0 to 980 at tiiospiicii s, ami 
at, the same tune nducuig the t,i mpeia- 
tureto 900" (! below' 7eio, each ga, was 
Hepaiatily liquefied (liyuiogen, howini, 
only showing itstit us a vapomy i loud), 
anil then auuoiphene air (a mixhue ol 
oxygi n ami nitrogen) was also bionjdib 
to a liquid state by similar taeatimnt / 
If a suit able degreo ot pnssuir and mid 
could he applied, no doubt tin se gases 
would oe nude to appear ns solids, al- 
though this may never he actually done 
GASTLiJOPODA {(/astei, belly , pmn, 
foot (.’/ ), tlie typical class of tho 
Moilusia, m< hiding land and sea snails, 
whelks, limpets, &e They exhibit cmi- 
sideiahle \anety of fi.ini, Borne hung 
coded into a spnal, ollieis of an elongate 
shape, hut ne.uly all ciawl on all.it disc 
on tlio under Hide of the hotly called a 
foot Home are protected by slip] I k, 
others are destitute of shells. The great 
majority of the univalve shells m tlm 
cabinet of conchologists have belonged to 
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Gasteropoda There are two natural argentenm), much cultivated m English 
groups, in one of which the anmi ils gmdens on account of its huge handsome 
breathe air, m the other aeiated water, spikes of hi] very flowers, the Guinea 
t ho latter undergoing a metamorphosis in Grass ( Puvnum uiavnuum ), whieh grows 
fcheyoungstato. whilst the water breathers m tufts, and is sonu tunes cultivated for 
]i ive always t.lie same shape toddei , the Cainuy Glass {Vhahu ih , 

GASTKaEA. A theory ban been pro- Cawirun'.is), cultivated jm its seeds, the 
pounded by T'rofessoi Hae< Kt 1 as to a pri- food of cage birds. Tussae Glass (/>«<•- i 
nutive annn il lorin i ailed by him Ga^tire i /ybs resjntosa), a native of the Falkland 
(naster, a stomach • (/> ), from which all Islands Tin Jbv w 1100 S are gigantic 
mutuals higher than the J’kotozoa. aie species of this fn mil v 

supposed to have descended By the r< - GREGORIAN < ’ll ANT, plain eluuit i 
pi at» d division of the origm.il geim cell a 01 plain song, the [i vv notes to which the [ 
layei of ct Ils r< suited which took the shape winds of the 1 dingus are rtciled in | 
ol a round hall tilled with liquid. A de- Bomaii Gathohe Chinches Kotncllung 
' piession showed its* If at one point, whn h ot the smt. wa> veiy early in us< l>y ; 

' giadually d< epi n< d until one half the hall e< clesiastie^, hill it took the name ot St. 
w is mvt rtt d msidi the of,he r , tho mouth Giegoiy liom his having < ompiled fmm 
oi the cup or hollow thus formed hemg existing ch * ut ^ a i itual hook ot music or 
nanovved so that then was now another autinhonm mm 

ball of two Iavt rs ol cells w’ltn an oiifi. e | GITATACUM, the name ol a lesi l 
| hading into the inti run stomach Tins often called Gum Guaiaium, employ* l 
| is the fiatttruh i (a little stomach), which, ! in pbaimacy and obtained iiom a t>ee 
; being fm mshed with vibiatile hair-> and [glowing in the Wist Indies, (ii which, a 
other appendages, constitute-, tho gash, ea o{h< male, u:it oidei Zi/f/op/mllia nr 
01 pi motive intestinal annual From this The wood ol tin-, laeo is so li.ud and 
; simple fonn developed in one direction luavy that it sinks in water It is 1111 - 
the zoophytes, m another the worms, ami polled into this countay under the name 
I fiom the latter the veitebrate class ulti | ol Iha/il Wood and lagnuni Vital, la in ' i 
I mntolv proceeded J in i* quest lor m t,i< lc of turnery. ' 

I GATL1NU UTTN, a gun with several GUN COTTON a piepaiation of i 
l barrels, and furnished with a rotating ! cotton which has come into use of lab’ 
chum, by means of which it can he ! years as a substit ute for guupowdc r toi 
. rapidly loaded and dischaigi d, so that a ' explosive pin posts It.-, properties wen 
1 gied nuiuhir of shots can he find in a j discovered by Si hoenhem, the < bonus! of ] 
minute. | B.isle, in lSlli it, is pteparedhy steeping 

GldtlSl THEORY of Disease IHeo ! cotton m a mixtme of sulphnrn and ! 

lUert UTA («S7 ) ] mtno acids It i, thm wadu d, and 

GESTA (achievements Lai), a vvmd treated bo as to get rid of tho acid 1 
i employed by rnediavv.il writers in dc scuh- i When dried )t is liady for use The 
mg the exploits of w.unor*. ktnghtc gre at esfc care must he taken m prepni mg 
* rrant, and othei worthies In English , and storing it, and even then disastious 
it beeatni Gesfes, wliuh was used m explosions have oi (Mined Gun cotton 
opposition lo tne D.ctcs or fseyiiiges ol explodes at, a tenqieiature of 277" F , 
the Philosophies pi mission will also i.iusc it to explode 

), GR A AL, Tun Holy, a superstition of Its combustion takes place with pieat 
the Alulul* Ages, n luting to the cup rapidity, and its propelling power is three 
(gniMif Old In emit) fiom which the Sot* times that ot gunpowdci, weiglit for 
i ot Man drank .it the Last Supper. This, I weight Collodion is made from gun 

it was said, was filled by Joseph of cotton by dissolving it m a mixture of I 

Arnn.ithea with the blood that flowed I ah oliol and cthe.r. 

I fiom His wounds, and tin iel»y aequned ! GTTT1VK (drops: Lat ), m Architee- 1 
nin, unions virtues The flangreal was i tine, ornaments shaped something hk« 

I then lost, and the scinch for it was chops placed below tho tuglyphs of the i 

under taken by the Knights of the Bound frie/o in the l")oi ic order j 

Table It, was found by IViceval. and at GYMNASIUM {tinmna'iion : Or ) In j 
j Ins death was eair led up to heaven Gi rni.iny and France the higher school j 

GTtASSKK | Seep 320) Totlusfamily for hoys befoie proceeding to the iimxci- ! 
belong the Pampas Grass (Gynci turn sities arc styled gymnasia and gymnast ,s. l 


H 

HAEMOPTYSIS (aima, blood ; ptutis , II A1 /PERES, in Entomology, twoRmall 
a spitting. Or.), the coughing up of blood appendages, one attached at each side 
from the lungs, a symptom which should of the nietatliorax, behind tho wings, m 
induce the patient to seek the advice inserts of tho order Diptera. They may 
of a medical man at once. bo plainly seen m the common housefly. 
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They vary a good deal m foim, and their 
use is not well known . thin naim is 
taken fiom the Latin word haltin', tlio 
jiiuesot lead which a person earned m 
jus hands to balance lnmseli when per- 
foiming gymnastic excicisi s, 

11 AM1TJ<5 (Ham, the m>ii of Noah), a 
t< ini applied to the am u-nt Egyptian, 

, the modi rn form ol it called ('optic, anil 
1 othei kindred African languages 
| I1ANAB (hniep. Awi Saa ), a cup or 
go' 'll t 

HARA-KIRU, tlu .Japanese pmiisli- 
niuit, which a< ondemned man can us out. 
bv lipping hiniM If up with a knife 
HARMONIUM, *i musical instillment 
! with a keyboaid like that of a piano- 
| loite The sounds are produced not hy 
a liiiinimi sti iking upon wires, hut hy 
Wllldtioia.i bilious \iotk<d Ml In feci 
chi vm through l'lriM.V ) 

HARMONY, J'KH.-KSTAiUiisJiEP. a 
them y put, forward by tin German jdnlo 
i soplier Leibnitz, to explain tlu* appaic lit. 

I action of body upon mind in the indivi- 
dual It was hud down as an axiom that 
I j only like could act upon like, and as 

I body and mind aie unlike, it was asked, 
I) how did the foimer act on the latter v 
| j Leibnitz answered that the human body 
| and the human mind ate independent, 

I I hut corresponding machines They were 
[| adjusted as two separate e looks may he, 

■ , one to strike the hour, .mil tlio otliei to 
point to it 

I I IK] ION I KM [hrilmic, pleasure (7 1 ), 

I the doctrine that the great aim of life is 
to peek pleasurable emotions and avoid 

I ' pamlul ones. 

'I HEGEMONY (heoirnonui Ot ), the 

II Mipremaey oonfened on one of seveial 
| States of ancient Greece when confede- 
rated tor war In modem Germany 

i hegemony is enjoyed by Pi iissia 
| HELIOGRAPH ( helm s, the sun , (tra- 

il phew, to write. (Jr), au apparatus tor 
j ti.msrmttmg signals by toe reflection of 
1 the Mm’s rays It consists of a mnioi 
• ' ad lusted to mechanism, which cause s the 
, reflected rays to continue to reach the 
. .mu* distant point, notwithstanding the 
inns motion By pressing a key the 
11. dies can he made to differ in duiatmn, 
ho as to indicate letteis or wends accord- 
ing to a given code Signals, it is said, 
can he read hy it aB tar as 80 or 100 
miles 

HELIOGTIAPHKJ POSITION, in 
Astronomy, the sol.u l.ititueh and Jongi 
tilde cd an object seen on the* sun’s face 
HELIONTAT (liclini, the sun, stato\ 
j slanumg (it ), an apparatus consisting 
I of a muioi made to leflect the rum's raw. 
j to a distant point, and winked in con- 
I m elmn with a combination of tolest opes 
| It is employed in surveying for the pui 
pose of laying down angles 'i'nangle s 
I with sides of more than 100 miles in 
length, have been accurately laid down 
by its aid. 


HELIOTROPE (heliox, the sun ; ft aphe, 
a turning 0/ ), in Hutveymg, an instill- 
ment for reflecting a ray ol light fiom 
one station to another 

HELIX (a wlioil (Ji ), in Electnr.il 
Kcienea.a coil of inflated copper wile 
enveloping a magnet o» iron e oic. 

HENKL DEUX WARE a whito 
eaitheuware of gieat ratify, made m 
France iu the time of llemy II Its 
slight ornamentation w T as pmeluecd }»y 
minuting the soft paste with au iron 
tool aim iill.ng the indents with paste of 
a mfleii nt, colour 

HEPATIC JO ( liepar, the liver* J,nt ), 
m Botany, a group of cryptogamous 
plants. Containing several tribes oi older-. 
The best known plants are railed Livei- 
woits, and have broad fronds which 
eiiep on the giouno in damp places. 
Otheis, inou like mooses, au* found on 
rocks and treos. Ueflides propagation 
hy ant.heudia (with antlu rozoids), and 
are begonia, Heveial species tlnow off 
little gree li buds each of which will pio- 
duce a plant. Hepatic <v arc nt unknown 
use, though forrueily some ot the liver- 
wort section were administered m cases 
ot liver disease. 

HERMAN, in Ancient Sculpture, , slant 
angular pillais with a bond at the top 
They vveie set uj> at the sides of roads, 
and derived their designation from the 
god Hermes, tla Meicuij ol the Romans, 
who a* Inist, was 1 re qnently upon tin m 

HERRING (See p 348 ] This hsh is 
fnuud in four coneiitiems — (1 ) tlu* fry or 
sill, (2) maticH oi fat heirmg, (3) the 
full herring. (4) the photten or spent, 
herring Yarreil thought that tlu tl-.li 
lakes about, eighteen montliH to reach its 
full size and maturity, but it is piobable 
that it reaches its sjiaw mug condition hi 
about a yeai, that the eggs are hah bed 
in two or thiee weeks alter they have 
been deposited, and that m six or stven 
weeks they have attained thic*e inches in 
length The unities or fat herring be- 
e #me full honings in thiee or foui 
months The full heirmg appears at 
first here and there among tin* shoal* , 
hut gradually inert ases m number, until 
it largely prepondei at* h over the unities 
The hei rings then collect in prodigious 
immhers, in places Mutable for the 
deposit of the spawn lino they he in 
tiers covet mg seveial Kqiiare miles ol s* a- 
bottom Aftei spawning they vvithdiaw 
as spent hen mgs into deep wntei Their 
are two spawning seasons, the spnng 
(Februaiy and Match), and autumn 
(August and iScptcmhnj, but it is not 
likely that the same fish spawns twice a 
year, and it is thought more probable 
that the spring and autumn shoals are 
distinct. The food of the herring con- 
sists of small Crustacea and small fiali. 
In the mutie or fat condition they feed 
voraciously. Tho herring has many 
enemies both amongst its own cla&s and 
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birds. It is calculated that our fishei- ordei i»| I’asseies have leceived tin* name 
Cue'll talu j annually 900 , 000 , 000 , hut Huh ot Honey Knckeis from their feeding upon ■ 
number is insignificant compuied with the nectar secreted by flowers Th(*y 
tli.it, destroyed by the coil «md otlu r aie found m Australia, tho Indian Ai clu- 1 
fishes It, is not uncommon to captuie a jnhign and Africa 1 1 

I cod with six or seven lierringa in its IlOSPODAIi [Seep 3561 This title |; 

I stomach. (bills and gannets destiny Ini', been abandoned, Moldavia and Wal- i| 
thi’in l'v linllmu'' lac Ilia having 111 1862 united and foi mod ,, 

11 LIHMNG HONE WOTIK, m M<*- a country called Jbminania, under the 1 
! di:> lal Arehitei ture, masonry or hn k 1 tile of a pi nice AVith the assistam c of ! 
Woik. where the mit< rials were placed Eussia the country has thrown oil the ! 
ungukuh 111 te, id of flat su/eimnty oi Tin key and become com- 

llKhlVFK IDES, m Grecian Mytho- ph telv mdeiieiuknt. | 

]ogv. tie t< male guardians of the golden JIOVAN, the prmeipal lace in Maila- 
appli s given * i the Kaith to Iloia (.luno) gusiar They are of Malayo- Polynesian 
on hn niairiagt with Z- us (Jupiter) origin, as their physical conformation and !' 
Diihttnl ammiilN aio gneii as to their language show ; 

nuinboi (f 1 • (Tii tin ei* to sc u n), and as to HYDRAULIC MINING, sometimes | 
their |>anntagi*, hut they doiive their calltsl Gulch or Placm Mining In the 1 
name fiom t, heir supposed mothei. lies- state of Gahfornia are thick deposits of 1 
p< 11 Their he lutiful garde n was placed giavel and sand, through which particles 
on Mount Atlas or somewhere 111 Libya, of gold are disseminated. These aio 1 
11 , N 01 tli Afnei, whun they wen* as- extia< tod by tlie following process -A 1 
Msti 1 in their duties by a dingon, which supply of watci with head piessme is | 
was killed hy Hercules when he took j »os obtained, and this is made to play through l } 
stsnon ot tin* apples japes fitted with nozzles upon the veitioal 1 1 

II E \ A PI ,A (hfxafiloos, six-fold Gi ). a 01 sloping face of the deposit The gra- ii 
woik in six languages, espei lullythi Hible vel is thus washed down into along sluice ! 1 
when n\ hi sums are pi inted Ride bv side thiough which the water di ives ltwlnlst !' 

II I l',K \TI(' (/miu/i/ms, sacndotil the gold is deposited on the way J11 j 1 
Gt ), tin* (h.uacttr which tin am lent, duft mining, which is also carried on m 

i Egyptians employed 111 wilting on pam- similar dejiosits, the glared is dug out 1 
j ru ,, and which may he styled cuisivo with shovels and earned on triuks to a 1 
hiuoghjihics Vast, n 11111 hern of pnpvu sluice thiough which water flow. 1 and thu l 
with such writing have been discovered gnld falls out in the course ! 

lelatmg to a great variety ol tojues, fic- IIYDItOZ* ).Y (, huifor , water, zonn, '] 
turn, lustoiv, seientihe amt medieal tie a- animal Gi ), an order of Zoophytes, , 
ti*>es, nl.gion legal proceedings, Sic usually compound, and In mg 111 both 
The style is difluse, and tho cliaraeteis fi<*sh and salt water. TI10 compound ,1 
ditbragoodde.il. hydro 7 ou geneially lorm a jiolyparj.a 

II I INI YAltlTJC INSCRIPTIONS delicate horny 01 glass stalk with cups. 111 j 
Tin* Jinny antes wen a St untie lace each of which lnes a tangle polyji eon ! 
who, 111 the second century of our cia, uected hy a flesh v thu ad with the otlu r ,| 
est.dili-.hel a jioweitul star** m , Southern polyp-, in the jiolyjiatv The polyps can , 

| Aiahia (Yemen), hut who weie oiei- juotrude themselves out of the cups or j 
I pou'eied by the Mohammedan Arabs in withdraw* within, and are usually tin* | 

I the eighth iienturv Inscriptions hy them, mailed with tentacles vanously disposed I 
1 some ot w hu h si holars ha\e <h « .plu led, Tolypaius of vanous species are to l>e , 

. hue lie eii found mi locks and copper si on on every coast lesemblmg patches of [| 
plates whitish moss The sptcies of Hydra, coni- 1 

11 IPPUK 1 T 10 LIMESTONE, niGeo- moiunfu sh water, attached to j >1 ants, has 1 i 
; logy, a deposit belonging to tin lower m* polypun It is n minute* animal, mid , 

1 dinsioii of the Cm tat eon .« jioeli, found j an uitei* t mg obji cL w lieu living lor tho 1 
! m the South of Kmope, ami « ’luiaetenst d micioscojie 

■ hy 1 \* met shells ot a jkcu’i.u form he- HYOID HONE, in Anatomy, a bone 
| longing to the genera Ilipi mites. Radio- placed between the loot of the tongue 
I ht < *• , tSjc and the larynx It is so called from its 

j HONK Y OP IDE, a bud lx longing to shape lesem blmg that of the Greek letter 
j tin genus Ititlu «tnt , or the C 11c Koo taiudv, v 

< wlueli lues hi .south Afina, and bus the I 1 YP.ET 11 H AL( 7 t?tpo,bene ith .atther, 
j habit ot guiding the Hottentots to the the uu Gi ), in Ancient Architecture, a 
nests of wild lie» s by flitting l>« foie them | term apjtlied to thoso temples wliieh bad 
I and rene.itmg a jieeuhui ciy Tlit* nutm 1 tin lr cclltu not covered 111 but exposed tu 
j hue gieat esteem for then featbeied the skv 

| fr. end-, and always leave them a jku turn I 1 IYPOCAUKT (hypocavstum • Lot), 

j ot homy as their share of the spoil. a room 111 a Human hath winch xv.is 

I Bt uial species of bails belongmg to the I heated by a hre underneath tno floor 
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j ICON or TKON ( eikon , a representa- 
tion trf ) in Russia, a picture or low 
I rein f of a sauit is placed in almost t\ciy 
I room ol the luuist s Lo stimulate thedevo- 
i tion.il feelings of the inhabitants A 
| traveller .state-, that in the ante-i hambcis 
ij ol the Exchange at. »St lYterslmig l.ugi 
i pit tines are hung lip, with lamps siis- 
! j pended m lion! ot I hern, and hefoie tin se 
j meiclmnts jieiiomi tin ir devotions as 
j Iney conic m or go away Icons me 
lo he lound eveiyvvheie, in the pul'lic 
offices, the palaces, mu -.emus, 1 nlway 
stations, ‘-.hops, even in the cabins ol 
ships, and the icon, wheicvei it may he, 
is respected 

I DENTITY, sameness, not mcitlv 
similantv Memory is the basis ol all 
, e\ idi in e ol nli nt’.ty VV r e must lememher 

the former appeal aiice and propiibic* of 
ji an object bi fore we can *ay that tho 
| one beloie us is the same As to TVr- 
■ sonal Idcntitj tin h membra me of fonnei 
actions, feelings, and thoughts, is the 
| (ham by which 0111 piesent and 0111 past 
I Relies aie coimeetul into aw boh, which 
I ha. tnduied with uiihiokui continuity 

I from moment to moment, from (liy to 

I I day, and fiom year to yeai, eui since 

I in pov.i v,ed consc ousness 

, i INDIANS {Indian) ■ Lot ). the inha- 

II bit nits ot India, a country <J<*ri vmpr its 
I ! name tiom tlm nvcr Indus When 

Amonca was disiovircd, the Spaniards, 

I supposing that tin v had icached the east 
| coast ol India, oulkd the natives Indians, 
and this ( noneous name has bum perpe- 
tuated Hence also the names ol East. 

I 1 in In r and West Indies The Amencan 
I Indian*, me of the Mongolian ia< c. Thoy 
j aie divided into numeion tiinis and 
! speak a great v.iiietyot tonguis or dia- 
, 1 m Is They aie e.tunaud to he about 
I 12 150,000 in nunihi i, ot which 330,000 
livo m tin Unde 1 S' it.e 

INDIAN SUMMER, a name given in 
j the Unitul Htat< . lo the mild arid si le.ie 
I wentlur enjoyed m tin mouth i»l Octo- 
ber 

| INDICATOR, m Mubamcs, an ap- 
paiatus for hI-ouhi^ the iiris.im 1 of I he 
J .steam in the lylinder ol a stiam < n one, 
mid lor niaikmg its indications on pap« i, 
from which can ho huh the \arjing 
pressure througliout the stiokc ol the 
piston 

INDIUM, a Roft white Tin til m*t, tar- 
nishing in tin air, diseoveu d ni(himan 
| ores ol /me (blende) Ir i . of iait m i iir- 
reine, lmdtH at 3515 E., has a spenlic 
grauty of 7 3C , clieimc.il upuvalent, 
75 0 

1 NDJ l A , the conqucior, a Hindoo 
deity; at the penod of the* Vedas the 


highest deity, the chief of the gods of tho 
an but alt«iw arils duel of the netlior 
dolms 

IN TARTHlUS IN El DEIJ UM (in 
lit atlu n pai ts . La/ > Jhshops appointed 
by the l’opo with tin-. <h .iguatmu have 
dioceses in couutin now posse -.sed by 
non Chii.lians, csptcallv in the East 

IN SPIlilTI AM ill’S (h't ). in spm- 
taial affairs, in oppo.dion to in tnnjioia- 
lihn ., in leinpmal hu mess in speaking 
of tho membeis of tin* uppei house ol too 
IJulish I’.uhnmint, we ur>* the ))lua.t, 
the lands spiutual and Lempoial, mean- 
ing tin bishops and lav pet ik 

INSTITUTE <>f FRANCE (I Tiistitut 
dc Fxuut), tho colleetivc liamcof tlie live 
A cadi lines, which have their scat hi a 
special building at Pans. called tl . l’al.us 
d< 1' lusl.it ut (1 ) TlieEieiuli A< idemy, 
established in Jb3ohyCardiu.il Rn lulu u, 
fm the cultivate m and iidvani • nu ut of tlm 
Euncli language and lit* ratine Them 
am foify metiiheih (the l*’oi tv Immoi tals), 
who still hold sway ovei language and 
litciatuie, although tho gnat, du Lionary 
tiny undertook m.my ycais ago has made 
little progress (2) The Acadi my of (i i- 
r.c riptions .mil I ’idles lettria, founded m 
1701 tor lustoinal, unhumlogu ill, and 
philological n si, u< lies, also with iorty i 
m< mheiM (3 ) The A< ademy ol Sciences, j 
founded by Colin n in lbtili , thoie are , 
eh vr n sections, with si\ty-five munheis. 

(4 ) Tho At ademy of Emu Aits, founded 
by the pamtei hcbrnn, in 1048, and remo- 
dellid by Colbert in 10(54 as the Royal 
Academy of Fainting and Siulptme, w illi 
fortynu uibci.s. These lourAcadt mieshavo 
undi rgonc many (hinges of consi itut ion 
and name (Rojal. Inipeual, National), 
and in 1803 a m w biancn was addui, 
which in 1832 bic.iim (5) the Acad* my 
ol Moial and l’ohtuai tkiimn Tho 
A' ad i miciaiis none a pm-ion of 151)0 
fi .lies, and tail) Acaduuy i lifts new 
nu lids is to fill laianiics in its body. 
Every new niembci ol the Eienih A«.i- 
d my is elected into a p.uticular chan, 
ami it is his duty on taking his .seat to 
pionomicea ioim.il liar.inguo on Die ld<; 
aim imuitH of his pudu<h-or in that 
i hair, to which a reply is made by another 
m inner 

INSTRUMENTATION, m Music, the 
artistic.il arrangement ot ape ceofmuac 

1o\ tin various ni tnumntsot anoiihes- 
tia, with spi ei.il leteieiu e to t hi ir sevual 
I owns and pecuharitn s, and with tlm 
Mew of pioduemg the intended effect. 
The wnttui music l. calh d the seme 

INTENSITY OF SOUND. This is 
Fynonymous with Joinlnons, and is pionur- 
tioual to tho gquaie of the aeriul vibra 
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turns in tho case ol sounds of tin same 
pitch and character 

INTERMEZZO (Ital ), an n.teilude or 
short musical romedietla serving to fill 
up the time between two aits of tho 
principal piece 

INTERNUNCIO ( Ttal ), a representa- 
tive of the Vatican ot lower guide than a 
nuncio at the court of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign. 

INTERPELLATION iFr ), a question 
addressed in a jiaili.uncnt.iry assembly 
to some member ot tho Government, 
with tho view ot obtaining information 
as to sonic occmienco or piocoeding To 
interpellate is to ask foi an explanation 

IRRATIONAL, m Arithmetic, a 
term applied to a number whose ratio to 
unity cannot be ixuctly cxpics-icd, an 
approximation only can be made, but 
this may be made continually i loser. 
The numerical latio ot tho circumferi lice 
of a cuclc to the dianutci is mation.il. 
The roots of most whole numbers and 
logarithms are irrational Hitch numbers 
aie termed Hurds. Circulating Deci- 
mals aie cases of tins kind. InAlgtbia 
the term is applied to expressions involv- 
ing fractional indices or radical signs 

IRRATIONALITY OF DISPER- 
SION. in Optics, .1 term applied to the 
irregularity of the relative distance* of 
the lines in the prismatic spectium when 
pi isms of different matenals ate em- 
ployed. It- arises from the different. 
1 lowers of dispersion possessed by differ- 
ent. bodies. 

IRVIN GITES. a sect of Christians, 
followers of Edward living, who was horn 
at Annan in S' otl.unl m 1792 and died m 
1834 They style themst lvcs tie* Catholic 
Apostolic Chinch, behove in tin* ioviv.il 
ot tho spintual gift, ri ot the npoMoho 
times, Stic h as the power of speaking m 
unknown tongues, and expect an eaily 
appearance ol the millennium The 
church dignitaries are btyled apohles, 


prophets, evangelists, and shepherds, 
the ollheis ot the congregations sue 
angels, elders, pnests, and d< aeon . The 
si ivices are conducted with much pomp 
This sect has obtained converts among 
the up|n r classi s in Germany 

ISOliAlMC LINES or I SOLARS (imk, 
equal, Intros, weight Gi ), in Mebeoio- 
lugy, aie the lines drawn on the earth’s 
sui tore to connect plait s w here tho baro- 
meh i at a given date, oi on the mean of 
the yi ar, indicates tho same atmospheric 
prevail e. 

ISOCLINAL LTNES ( isos , equal, 
llmriu, to bend down: Gi ), m Teries- 
tnal Magnttism, aie lines winch connect 
places on tho eaith’s Miif.ice vvliere the 
ne< die has the sanu inclination 

JSOGONAL LIN US (isos, equal ; gono*, 
an angle (h .), in Terrestrial Magnetism, 
,ue those which aie drawn through places 
on the ca* Ill’s surface where the decima- 
tion of the needle is the same, because 
such lines make the same angle with tho 
niendian 

I V DRIES, ancient and medicoval carv- 
ings ni ivory preserved m museurns and 
much prized by antupiauans. Tiny me 
usually m the form of statuettes, busts, 
rrueihxes, diptyclis, triptych*, and panels. 
There are many specimens in the "British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, 
and Liverpool Museum The museums 
m Italy au* also licli in these objects. 
Fictile linn ic* .ire casts in a plastic ma- 
terial from the oiigmal pieces. 

IVORY, Vj.getabi.ic, is the white 
ivmy-like albumen which envilop-. like 
a thick shell tho kernel of the flint, pio 
dueed by the l*h i/tclcphna macro* arpa, a 
palm giowmg m tropical South Ameriei 
It, is tho Got o7<> Nut ot commeiee This 
substance is win hod up into buttons and 
liuiiimiiii little oinamcntal articles. The 
nuts of n p dm, Stu/nt amicarum, growung 
at. the Fnendiy Islands, afford a nearly 
similar niatetul. 
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JAGGERY, a coarse sugai, obtained 
in tropical countries from the juice ol 
several palm tr« es 

JOSH HOUSES Chinese temples are 
so termed by European trait llers, who 
are said to have obtained tlu* name by 
corrupting the Portuguese woid / h-os, 
God 

JUDICATURE, High Court of 
By an Act of Parliament passed in the 
session of 1873 (since amended and ex- 
tended by other Acts), the Courts of 
Oueen’s Bench, Excliequei, and Common 
Pleas, the Court of Chancery, the Pro- 
bate and Divorce Court, and tho Court 


of Admiralty were abolished as soparn*'-* 
eouits, or rather were consolidated, and 
made to constitute the Supreme Oouit 
ot Judicatme This court was made 
to consist ot two divisions * the High 
Court ol Justice and the Court of Ap- 
peal The distinction between Law and 
Equity is no longer obseived, but both 
branches of law are administered m the 
High Court of Justice That court now 
consists of five div lsions— namely, the 
Chancery division, tho Queen's Bench 
division, the Common Pleas division, 
the Exchequer division, and the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty division. 
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i Appialu lie liouu the High Court of 
j Justice to the Court of Appeal, and tlie 
ultimate couit of appeal is the House of 
I Isolds The principal object ol these re- 
j volutionaiy 'Vets was to bleak down the 
! technical distinction between Law and 
Equity, which had prevailed lor ceu- 
j tunes, and to assimilate tlie ptooedure 
| in all the courts Suitors may now 
| obtain a complete remedy m the court 
I to winch they hist apply, mstiad of 
1 being compelled to seek the t nloueimnt 
, of their ‘ lepil rights ' m one court and 
, that of their ‘equitable rights* m an- 
s ! nthoi when the same subject-matter and 
i tlie Hame persons are concerned The 
; • vistmg judges were letamed, hut. they 
! were empowered to dispense both law 
a. id equity m their couits, according to 
I tie* cncu instances ot the cases brought 
i before them Meio technical errors m 
j.ioe eelurc have not now the same fatal 
t* fleet as fcnmeily, being m most cases 
i easily remediable {-Substantial justice, 

I not the exact eoini>liane*e with prcced< nt, 

I ought to be the mam object in view in 


|kim:mai Jtb 

adinimsteimg the law between party and 
party 

.1 U.N IUS, The Lkttetik of, a senes of 
letters c the polities of the time*, which 
appeared m the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
with the signature of ‘Junius,’ in the 
years 1709 1772 They at Looted much 
attention on w count. ol then bold and 
poweiful attacks on the muustcis, and ol I 
the excellent, language in wduch tin lr bit.- ! 
ter invectives we ret ipnssid The govern 
meut. of the day piosecuted the priutei, , 
the law oiheors of the Crown dcclanng , 
one of the letters to lie ‘a danng, scan j 
dal< ms, seditious, anti dangerous libel * ! 
Every cllort, was employed to dist over j 
the aid hoi, but the* secret lias uc\er yet 
been revealed The coup e tuies on tins 
bead havo been liuimitms, and seve- 
ral volumes have been written on tlie 
subiect There seem to be i< vur ob- 
je e Lons to the suppusitiem that. Kn 
i'liihp Francis, who had been employe el 
in a govcimut nt. ofliee and who elie*el 
in ISIS, waB the author than to any 
other 
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I 1 11 KATMAGAN (a deputy. Arab.), the! 

1 1 governor of a district m Turkey. 

J' KALMUCKS, an Asiatic people ot 
Mongolian ia<e, living a nonimhc lilo on 
tlie steppes and mountains of Tiukestan, 
Mongolia, and Southern Siberia They 
number about GU0.000 souls, are in part 
independent, and m part unde*i the rule 
of the Russians and (,'lniiese They aie 
e hiefiy Ruddhists, and then wealth coti- 
*asls of horses and cattle 
I KALO (formerly Taro), is the name* 
given by the Polynesians to the Colombia 
I o mien t a , nat, order Ai«cc(r (.See 
i Ahum] It is extc naively cultivated m 
wet places on uccouut of its ctlibio roots, 
which aie baked in an oven made m the* 
gionud, and are afterwards well beaten 
orr a board with a stone pestle. It is then 
placed in a calabash and made into a 
paste* with water, which is allowed to fer- 
ment for two or three days, when it is 
Considered fit to eat Thu paste is the 
m of the Sandwich Islanders. Pant/. or 
iard food, is the name given to the 
pounded loot befoie water has been 
added. In that state it is pack'd in 
leaves for c imago It H said that a 
piece of giound forty fee t square planted 
with kalo will support an islander lor a 
whole year, and a square mile would 
: ufhco for If), 000 people* tor that space of 
time. 

KALPAK {Turkish), a bat made of 
lambskin amongst the Tartars, also the 


high caps made of fclte*el bail worn by 
the Armenians, also a pa it of tlie Hun- 
garian national costume 

KAEOSS, a cloak composed of the 
*-kuis of annuals neatly mwh together, 
and worn by the Caffie duels m South 
Africa. 

KETJPEIt, in Geology, I ho German 
name of the uppermost division ol the 
Trias system. Jt. is composed ol a senes 
of saliferous ami gypseous slinks and 
sandstones whuh reach a thickness ol 
1000 feet ill .South Germany, in which 
tountry it. ltsls upon the Miw lielkalk, 
aiiotli* i division of the Tnas, winch is 
wanting m England In this country the 
Keuper is less developed, but. the ‘ bemo 
bed’ot Devonshire) and Gloucc stersbire, 
winch abounds in the remains ot saurians 
and lisli, belongs to it 

KIMMKR1DGE GLAY, m Geology, 
the lower division of the Upper Oobto in 
England, which takes itsnamofiom Kun- 
inendge, m Doi set slure. Tlie beds con- , 
sist. elm fly of a bituminous shale several 
htindn d feet thick, and forming here and 
there au impure coal The slit 11s ate 
marine, and as the remain* of plants aie 
scanty. It, is thought that the bitumen 
maybe ot annual origin. 

KINEMATICS (Lmnua, movement : 

Oi ), a branch ot Mathematics dealing 
with the motions whither simple or 
compound, of particles and bodies, 
introducing the conceptions of tune 
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I mill velocity, but excluding that of 
foice. 

K 1 BTVAEN ( kist f a chest Ana. Sax ; 
maen, a stone Brit ), an ancient sepulchral 
structure, composed ot three or four up- 
right Htones, anauged bo as to form a 
small chamber, with a large flat stone 
aerosi the top Aftei the body had In en 
p 1 iced therein, it was covered with a 
| mound of loose stones and eartli forming 
, a tumulus. 

KNIGHT ’8 PROBLEM at Chess, 
this consists of placing a knight upon 
any one of the sixty-tom squares ol a clear 
chess board, and making him leap succes- 
sively into every othei squ.ue without en- 
teimg any one a second time. 


KOLA NU l\S, the seed of a tree, .S In 
culm acuminata , nat. older Sin tufiacew, 
growing in tropieal Afnca. They au> 
about the size of a pigeon's egg and ol a 
biown toloiu, with a bitter taste. The 
natives pnze thorn highly, and are in the 
habit of eating part ol one belore taking 
a meal, in Older t,o impiove the flavour 
of anything they eat <>i ilrinlc afterwards. 
Analyst shows that they contain theme 
KKUMIiN 01 KKOOMEN. the black 
inhabitants of a part of the west coast 
of Africa, south of Libena. called the 
Kin Coast. They are intelligent and 
muscular, and an* much sought aftei by 
meichaiit vessels and nien-ol-wai topei- 
torm the rougher duties of the service. 


L 


I LAt'iJl'Lri, J vi* VN Them.iteualfor 

I tins vanmh is obtained by making in- 

I I i lsions in the baik ol .1 tiee (Rhus tenn 

1 1 nfna, nat order Tnelanthaiecr) when 
|] the sap is rising Lacquered artulea in 
J the form of cups, dishes, &i , arc 11111- 
I vetsally employed by the Japanese, 111- 
! | stead of crockery and glass flood old 
j lacquer-work is very costly even in 
Japan , the best is usually in the form of 
small boxes. The tests of good lacquer 
are said to bo its high lnnsb, its satiny, 
ody feel, and its resistance to the pres- 
suie ot the thumb nail 
LACT 1 N I lac, milk: Lot ), is the 
sugar of milk, and is obtained by eva- 
poiatmg whey to a sirupy state, and 
allowing the laetin to eiyatallise out. 
When jiurihed it forms w lute fom -sided 
prisms ot a sweetish taste. It is com- 
posed of carbon, lijdrogen, aud oxygen, 
fcw enlv-four atoms of i at li. 

LADY CHAPEL, a chats*] incimiebes 
dedicated to the Virgin, In English 
athedrals it is usually placed at the 
extreme east. end hi yond the chancel 
LANCE WOOD, employed by < ouch - 
maUeiii on account ot its toughness and 
flexibility, is procured from a South 
Ameiican tree, the Buguetia Qmtai easts 
of hot mists, nat order A nonareie, to winch 
older the CbsTARD Appels belong 
L AP ! Til ,15 | See CENTAUR. p 123 ] 

LASSO (Span ), a stnp of hide many 
yaids 111 length w ith a noose at ono end, 
employed by t-lie GAtiriios of South 
America m capturing wild cattle, horses, 

I and sheep, When the man is on horse- 
back, it is skilfully thiown 111 smb a 
manner that tin noose 1 audios the neck, 

horns, or legsof the animal The Bolus, 

lisi dfor the same purpose, are two metal 
balls attached to the ends of a thong, 
itself attached to the end of a long Btup 
of hide. When chasing an animal, the 


man keeps the balls wliiilmg wide apjit 
over his liiad, until the proper moment 
arrives fin launching them. O11 striking 
the object, they twist round it and effec- 
tually secure it 

LATTICE LEAF PLANT, a water 
plant, the Omni and) a fun straits, nat 
older Naiadacuv, growing in Madagascut 
The leaf is veiy rcm.ukahk lrom being 
pierced with holes like a coat sc sieic, 
the cellular tissue not Idling up tin 
meshes of the vusculai tissue. There are 
two other species of the genus 111 Muda 
g. 1 scat, but only one ot these has skeleton 
leavis A foui tli species has been la f ly 
found in Eastern Afuea. 

LAUGHING GAB ISio Nnkous 
OUliK, p 494.1 

LLCrLRN, or I/ETTERN (ledai c, to 
nail Lat ), tho desk or stand on which 
the huge books used m the sorvices of the 
Roman Catholic chinches are often 
pl.ued They an* fiequently seen .is 
ornamental olqecls m modern clinrclu s 

LEONI I ) K-s, the name of the nutior 
showers, which oecm annually from the 
12 th to tin 14 th of November Their 
radiant point, is the star t, in the laou 
eonsti llation 

LETTERS OF TTIE ALPHABET, 
Tub, are usually divided into vowels and 
consonants. The sounds of the latlei are 
classified by phenologists, according to 
the organs used m pronouncing them, 
into — (1 ) Gutturals (absent in Englidi, 
hut heard 111 ch, of tho Scotch loch, anil 
the Geinian aih) from guttvi , the tin oat • 
Lot , becauso tlie tank of the month at 
tin top ot the thro.it is hi ought into 
play ; (2 ) Palatats-hard O and G, K, Q; 
( 3 .) Nasals (M, N), from nasns, the nose: 
Lat.: ( 4 ) Linguals (D, L, T), fiorn 
lingua, the tongue: Lat.. ( 5 ) Labials 
(B, F, P, I’h, V) from labia, lips : Lat. 
As to the remaining letters of the Eng- 
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Iisli language, II is an aspirate, anil Kami 
7, .ire sibilants (<nbiliiir, to hiss Lat ). 
J{ m «i compound lingual and palatal, X 
a compound palatal and sibilant An- 
other division of letters arcoiditiR t.o 
their sounds is into- (1 ) Tenues K, 1*. 
T ; (2 ) Aspirates - H, Th, I'b, F, V, and 
the German Oh , (3 ) Half-vowels R, 1, ; 

! (4 ) Sibilants- -K.Kh Z , (5 ) Nasals— M. N , 

1 1 (f> ) Mediate- G, 1), IS Jn English tenty- 

li two elementary sounds art* l ('presented 
! by twenty-six lettem Eighteen of the 
II eh mentury sounds die vocalic ‘‘When 
J we eoiiietocoinp.cre,’ says Dr Angus, ‘the 
1 1 two and forty sounds of our language, 

1 1 with the six and twenty letters that are 
1 1 employed to represent them, we see at 
j one, the deficiencies of our alphabet 
The tlieoiy of a perfect flip babe t requires 
that every simple sound should have a 
single sign, that no sound should have 
liime than one sign, and that similar 
Rounds should he represented by similar 
signs , these last varying accordmgto the 
deg ices of likeness which the sounds 
i epic sent. If the English alphabet be* 
i te.ste'd by these three principles, it will 
! he found singularly unsatisfae tory It. is 
1 at once uncertain, mcon-asteiit, errone- 
i ous, dcfic lent, and redundant ’ 

LING Ul. A (a little tongue Lat), a 
i genus of bivalve niollusks belonging to 
j , thee lass of Braclnopodu, and lemaikahle 
j tor its immense duration in geological 
1 1 time, having been found in the oldest 
i conediiferous locks (Cambrian epoch), 

] and being still icpiosentcd by living 
1 1 specie's 

1 LONGEVITY { Ion, nr vile is long life. 

I Jut) EloureiiH, the French pliy aologist, 

I w'as of opinion that the natural duiation 
ol the life of an animal is five times the 
yen oil it takes to airive at maturity 
! Applying this to the human race, it 
t would appear that, the natural expecta- 
tion of life is at least one hundred yea is 
I)r 1* Hood, in writing upon this subject, 

I says, that ‘most, if not all, of our ill-! 
I ih“-m s are the i< suit of one of 1.wn thing*, 

I , either of our ignorance or of onr melis- 
' ere tion — out ignorance m not being, 
j acquainted with the laws that govern 
J 1 lie* elt h, oi our indiscretion when we 
j , know them, in failing to yield obeelw nee 
to them Nothing can he easier than to 
test the truthfulness of tins painful apho- 
rism, if those who hear it will apply it 
to the c&rch of the persons with whom 
they have been intimate, and who have 


died long before, then turn* They will 
usually discover that some* imprudence 
had been committed by the individual, 
either for a longc r or a shelter tune , lio 
may have indulged too freely m the plea- 
sure-. of the table, abandoning the exer- 
nse which win formerly customary to 
lorn ; he may have become a daily or 
nightly spirit dunke*r— one of the most 
undermining habits that, can be put sued, 
even although it may not. appear to pio- 
duce any ill c fleets at the time IlcTiiny, 
in fact, have, tiausgi cased the majority of 
those laws which govern our health , in 
some instances knowingly, in others un- 
couse lemsly, tlio result however being 
alvvajs the same. Excels in eating, m 
dunking, m fasting in smoking, may all 
pi<»ve factors tn the shot telling of the 
duiation ol life', .is well ub undue* ex- 
po'iue to cold with an insufficient 
amount, of clothing , hut. perhaps, the 
most ie itilo soiuve of all is neglect of the 
-igns of coining diseases with which 
Nature* nivai nioiy furnishes m If we 
allow these signs to pa«s bj, oi to • •scape 
us, without, attempts at correcting what 
they indicate, a downward piogtess is 
sufiered to continue*, which might, other- | 
wise have been long retarded* IIow , 
desirable is it, then, that instruction m 
regaid to the leading inles foi the* |»re- | 

se r\ i turn of health, and to the scientific 
ti iiLhs on which tl.t y aie founded, should 
l>e ceinimiiincated to us m our caily 
years along with -one might almost ven- 
ture to say, Ik fe n o— the mysteries e»f Latin 
comjio-itaem and Greek verse Kince 
tins subject has an immediate healing 
upon our corponal Wt 11 being, and 
therefore on our happine s throughout 
oui live*s, it surely ought to htand amongst 
the forenmat hi .inches of our education. 
Hut what is the fact v The great ma- 
gnify of children are taught nothing 
w bat, ever upon this head, and they grow 
up in lament able* igiieiraucc of the ele- 
ments of the gi eat se'ienceol living The 
ealamitenit consequent- ea oi this ncgle*ct 
aie* only too plain Ry th non-eihseiv- | 
aim e of a few simple rule*, .i vast number J 
of persons born iidei tic* w oriel aie rut | 
oil pw maturely, In <ndcs bavingtben Blinr- i 
te*m*d lives afflict li 1 with \.irie>u avoid- 
able diseases. (On tins subject a scries 
of little' woiks entitled * lie alth Pnrners,’ | j 
published by 1> Hogue, or another serie*s, 

‘ M muals of He*altli,* K P.C K , m.iy be 


piohtably eonpul cel.) 


M 


MONADS, oi MASNAUK8, tlu, lijc- 
ibantes, or followers of Dyonysos or 
Dacehus, who derived their name from 
tlieir frantic bebuviour ( mamoniat , to 
vnge: GY.). 


MAFIA, a secret Bociety In Sicily, 
with tlir same objects an the Camoiuia 
(,S 7 ) at Nat »les. 

MAGYAR, one of the Ugrio-Finnu 
tongues , spoken by the people of Hungary. 


L 
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MAH ABHAB \TA,m Sanscrit Litora- 
tmc. one of the two gie.it national epics, 
(oiiMstiug of nineteen divisions with 
220,000 lines The principal subject is 
i the contest of tho Bliar.it.i (l\uulu and 
j Kuril) for the throne of Ilastmapuru; 

hut a great number of other Indian 
] stones .ire interwoven. The work lias 
been printed m tour volumes, and trans- 
I | lations have been made into French and 
{I Gmn.m 

' ! MAHADEVA, one of the titles of the 
\ I Hindoo deitv Hiva 
1 MAHIvATTI, the language spoken l«y 
1 I about 15i millions of peiBons living in the 
states into which the former M.itiratta 
empire lias been divided Gwalior, 
Imioic, Bar oil a, &c It is denied from 
! | tin Sunset it. 

I MAJOS {Span ), the male inhabitants 
| of some \ alleys in Andalusia, noted for 
then gay costume and blustering beliavi- 
I nur The worm n, who are worthy com- 
p.imons of their mates, aro termed 
Mupt s 

MAJUSCULE, in Palaeography, a 
wilting m which the letters aro all 
capitals, employed in ancient manu- 
sci 1 1 its. 

MALAGASY, the language spoktn m 
Madagasi ar , it is :i dialect of tlie widily 
I ‘piead M.ilayo - Polynesian tongue, ol 
, which it is the most westerly member 
I Many African wmds aio intermixed 
| MALAY LANGUAGES, a distinct 
family of tongues, spoken m the i’lulip- 
pme Islands, the isl mils of Formosa, 
Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and tlie 
Malay peninsula When the Mal.iys 
were converted to Mohammedanism, 
they adopted tho Arabic character s, m 
which all their literature is written, and 
their coiiespondtnce ha-, been conducted 
with them tio.ii that timo to the pie- 
Bcnt, although said to he unsmted to 
tin* M day tongue To this family belong 
tin* Malayo-Polynesian languages, spoken 
by the Polynesian islanders. There are 
two branches, one spoken by the dark 
race inhabiting Fiji, and other islands 
north-east of Austialia; the other by 
the hi ow n race dwelling in New Zealand, 
the Samoan Islands, the Marquesas, 
Tahiti, and the Sandwich islands This 
tongue is highly vocalic, soft, and 
musical 

MALMSEY, a wine said t.o derive 
its mme from Malvasia, m Greece, or 
Cute. During the Middle Ages, it was 
highly esteemed In tha*. oil poem, the 
' Morte d’Arthure,’ we read of ‘ninhesye 
and muskaddel, tuose merveljous 
drmkes ’ Tlie most celebrated wine of 
this name m later times i-> that made 
fmin a peculiar grape in the island of 
Madeira, a strong luscious wine with 
powerful bouquet, 

MALPIGHIAN CORPUSOLPS, min- 
ute round bodies, found m the spleen and 
tidneyB. They were uamod aft-er Mal- 


pighi, an Italian anatomist of the seven- , 
teenth century 

MAN, Buies of Many attempts 
have been made to mark out tin iac.es 1 
ol limit by cleai, well-dcfimcl lines of 
separation, hut ethnologists aie at fin- 
ance as to the number of divisions and 
as to the clmiaeters upon whieli the j 
Aaueties an to be limited and eircum- 
sciilncl Tlieieureelassihc ationsof 1.0 es 
(says 1 'r< deswu Ow i n ) \ u i \ mg J i oin thn ty 
to the t-hiee pn dominant ones which 
Blumcnbach tust eleaily pointed o.it 
the (black) Ethiopia n, the (brown) Mon- ' 
golian, and the (white.) (Jane asmu or ! 
Indo-Euroi»ean These varietic's meige j 
into out auotlu r In easy giadu turns The , 
Malay and the Polynesian link tho Mon- | 
golian and Indian varieties, and the 
1 udian is linkc d by the Esquimaux again 1 j 
to the Mongolian The inhabitants of I 
tho Andaman Islands, New Guinea, 11 
New Caledonia, and Austialia m a I 
minor degioc seem to (ill up the hiatus j| 
between the Malay and Lhe Etluopi.in 1 1 
varieties, ami in no case can a w IJ- 
maiked, dehmto lme be drawn between j 
the jihysical chaiayteristics of allied 
varieties, these meigiug more or less ! 

giadatioually the one into the other , | 

The follow nig an angement of the jirm- I ' 
upal races is, perhaps, as convenient as 1 , 
any that have been sketched - j 

Wmns BACKS ; 

1 Aiahian — Nose prominent, lips thin, I 

lw'aicl abundant, hair stiaight or flow ing ! 

2 A Init,*, m i mi Complexion scarcely j 

becoming florid, nose prominent, hair | 

(lisped I 

Brown Laces j 

3 Mmujohmi J.eaidless, liair quite i 

straiglit and very long (including the ; 

Amerif.ui Indians) 

4 Hottentot — Negro features, closo 
woolh hair, diminutive stature 

5 Malay — Features nut prominent m 
tin 1 pi olxle, complexion darker than in 
the two preceding races, hair stiaight. or ! 
(lowing (including the Malayo-I’oljnc- 1 
sians, New Zealanders, Australians, the j 
people of Madagascar, and the Califor- 
nian Indians) See Polynesia 

l>I,A< 'KIST 1 -1 *. ItOWN K APES. 

6 Vapuav —Feature's not piomincnt 
in the profile, heard abundant, skm 
harsh to the touch, hair crisped or 
f l l/./led 

7 iUo.— Beardless, stature dimi- 
nutive, features approaching those of 
tin negro, and tho hair woolly 

8 Indian — Features. ipproachmg those 

ol the Arabian, hair straight or (lowing I 

9 Ethiopian — - Comph xion and ft a- j 
times intermediate between those of the 1 
Indian and Negro, hair crisped 

Black Hacks 

10 Anstiahan — Negro features, with 
Btraiglit oi flowing hair 

11. Ne aro .— Closo woolly hair, nose 
much flattened, and bps tluck. 
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MANX, that, dialect of Celtic spoken 
I m the 1 tie of Man. 3 1 is rapidly becoming 
I extinct 

I MAoTJTS, the native name of the 
i N- w Zealand, l-., u branch of the brown 
j M.ihivo-Tnlynesism iace Then ti.ieh 

I I t oi's say that their ante ideas tame from 
' ! the math mid noith-iast. 'J’lity arc a 

line iace <>| me n, phy ae.illj 
i MARCIONITES, a it ligmm sect 

I I which anno in the' ‘•ecoud c ntuiy, so 

1 1 c. die cl from the n ionndn, M nc ion who 
j f >-i < ms In have he> n c mime d with Gnostic 
j' sets Tin v 1111 , 1 ' im d tii.it he * it n i tin 

1 t w o pi im i | ilt s of good and < \ il then wi, 

I a thud, the im atm ol the woil.l and < he 
' t.i»d ol Ihe Jews, who n,i, paiLh pood 
i and partly evil It, w.n tie pool pi m 
, ci pic* that sent Jesus < J 1 1 1 « t. into the 

j woi Id that the evd punciplc might hr 

. «\ui|iat<d and tJie Jewish Duty iuu- 
| tialised 

MMIK, tlie new silver coin of the 
I (h iiii,iii empne, its value is about Hid 
i 1 is divide d into 100 ptennig' 

< MAltS Jhotcssoi Asaph llall of AVash 
j mpteai, by employing a re tiaetoi ol 2b m 

I aperture, ha- <ti -t ovc ic'd that tins planet 
has two small nn ons ending round him 
at the distant es of ahemt 12,400 and 3700 

| miles fiom his smlaee, and in pciioeC 
of about 3dh 17m., and 7h and JMm 
lc spi'etivelj The motion ot the* latte i 
loinid its pi i ni.d \ l, c th et< d in lc ss than 
, urn thud of the* time ot the |i many's 
lot at mu, a case umcpie m t he* solar 
system These moon . which haw been 
named Demins and Phohew, have clia 
lnt lc wot six or sew n union. The inas- 
ol Maw w now lx lit w d to he about tin 
12001 li patt of the e.uth’s mass, cn tin 
3,00 !,300t h pa 1 1 ot the win’s mass 
, M YU"' 1-1 1 J*A IS 10, the song written 
by lJougi t de I, isle, at Sti.ishurg m 1702, 
beginning, 'Allons, entails ek la patne.' 
and set to a Gea man melody It h< c aim 
i a favourite song ot the u volution.u\ 

' paity 

I I MATUHIU (the killer . Span), the 
I , man whosi duty it, is at a hull t ght to 

lull the hull nttei it, has been suilicieutly 
I torment t d by otheis 
j MATH, Vi',ldu i»i„ or Paraguay Te.i, 

| is the leal ol tin IU * Vttutnmytusr, a 
, small tree, allied to mu holly, growing 
j wild m the forests ol Brazil and the 
j Argentine* 3Iepuhhe. The led is pie- 
\ pared feu use by loa-tmg Its ndnsiem 
forms a favourite beverage with the* 

I ] ample of South Anniiea m place of 

j oidmaiy tea and cotlee Jt cont, mis like 

| them the pinuuple theme The usual 
| mode* of taking it, is to t.uek rb inun tlu 
cup through a tube 

MAT ICO (Span ), the leaves of Pipir 
uin/uh i folium, iiat- order Piptiacnr, a 
native of South America An mtuMon 
is employed as a styptic m internal 
hemoirhages and m affections of the 
lnueou., membrane. 


HAUNI), a standard weight of British 
India, equal to 100 lbs English Tioy 
we rght It i*> 'iivideel into ioity seers 
MAZER, a wooden cup or howl, often 
earv<*d oi otherwise ornamented, and 
deriving its name from being nuial'j 
made oi nu7«*i oi maple wood (Madnhol 
(in w *• p< e lv< d wood / e , mafile) 

ME\M EES (See AVr, nuns am* 

Ml* A UK] s (V | ] 

MEGAE1SI AN GAMES, ane ie id, Ro- 
man games, instituted m honour of 
Cvbele, tlu pi . it (meaalr (1> ), godde-s 
MKiAI-l'illH’ il EM A UN S (wtyu , 
gnat, 1 tho s, a stone (!) ) piedu tone 
.itian .cine ids ol laigo hloeks ot st.»m, 
n tiiaJJy in eni’Je. (*i aveimtw Sfom - 
lu'iige is the tine si example* m But.mi 
Tlu ii ongiii and pm pose Ji we been the 
Hihjeft ol uiikIj disillusion Em me lly 
tlm-cm tlilb eouiitiy weie attrihuted to 
the Diiuds Some have thought them 
to he places foi wligiou vvoidnp, otheis 
plates ot pielieial meeting oi pi, lies ot 
si pultuie lor ehiets eu vv.uiiea- and even 
an astionomie.il purpewe has been sag 
g< de el 

MEI A NEST \ (mi fa , black , iie'.sos, an 
island (it ), a n.um given t» » tlm.e 
t lauels in the South Pae die wlneh lie 
h< t'w*e*n the mi'iithaiis ed the Tonga 
1 .lanels anil Ne*vv Guine ,i, and which art 
inhabit, eel by *\uk i.eet -« distune!, lion’ 
the blown Poljue suns [Sec PAPUAN 
Nl (iUII I e* (S I ) | 

M I'd* A I'll Yi: E (i/e< lees, black , phiucin, 
to mix toge the i (it ) a voleame* rock 
having a base el lilac I. ..ugitc vvdh dis- 
sennnite'd « n slnl . ol it lspar It is a 
vane t> ol bl ,i k poiphyrv Tho te l in li i , 
been loosely ap|>lud to a liumhn of 
I'al.co/em eiupt ive* io< ks differing w ide ly 
in nnneialogu al < ompe, ition 

MEKCAJ’INN, in Chemistry, nn al- ' 
cohol in vvloili the oxjgen of common J 
(elhvlie) aleoliol l lej.leeed by su]ph"r , 
It is a whitish lluiel light, ci than writer, 
with an extremely pe ncti.iting and ' 
offensive odonr, .so much bo th.it until j 
lar.e ly dilute d with eon. mem alcohol it 
(an haidly he approaches! 

MERIDIAN CIRCLE. tin* httluo as 
a Tiaiisit lnstiunu id, whie’h st e 
MESTIZO (Span ), in America the 
ehiM ot a while person and an Indian, 
whilst the name C.isti 7 o is given to the 
child nl a whit* person and a Me sfiyo. 

METAMEKIO, a term applied by 
chemists to bodies which have the same 
chemical coiiq oat ion and atomic weight, 
but dillui in some ot then pi open ties 
M ETA M EIM S M (niff <t, t,e ige ther , nn ros, 
a part: th ), m Zoology, the i*roi*city in 
an animal of being constructed by a 
lepetition of like parts ( met ament ) ; as 
in worms, wlioie ring wieceedH ring 
METAYER SYSTEM of land tenure. 
This consists of ♦he payment of rent by 
the teuant, not m money, hut by a share 
of the pioducc ot tlie land, u ually one* 
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bait ( medietas , a half. Lat) The ar 
rangements between landlord and tenant 
v,n v in different places as to their lespee- 
tm contributions to the ltqiured mate 
rials peeds, manure, and nnple mentR 
MKTKOIt<>LO(,'Y ‘It. cannot he dis- 
puted,’ paid Sir John Leslie lnauv yeais 
ago, ‘that all the changes whieh liappi n 
i 1 in tlie mass of diu atmosphere, involved, 
i i tapinmiis, and nrcgulai as they mav 
j! appeal, sin > « *t the uect ssai y icsiilts ol 
' pi ini iples as lived, and ]»erhaps as 
j i simple, as those which dnect the mo- 
i lution of flit' sol.w system’ The reta- 
il lion of the eaith on its axis is the thief 
i cause ol changes m tin weather, and tin 
t sun must he hmki <1 upon as the V‘ tnnnn 
! vmlnh of imttoiologit.il phenomena 
I The mum ob|e< t, ol mett omlogists in all 
then mi t st igations is the establishment 
ot data by wlucli tin state ot theweatlui 
i at a tutnre time may he foietold Al- 
■ though a sen ntifie basis for this has not 
! \et hem laid, jet. thiough thucomhina 
turn ot observations and the use of the 
! (lectriu telcgiapli, a beginning has been 
I made, and m many cases pi ognostica- 
; turns lot a slioit date have jnovtd to lie 
fanlv at curate The Covenunt nt his 
I established a Mitioiologieal Office ill 
; London, which issues tlaily tc* sub 
seuhtis, and tor exhibition at vuiious 
imblie offices, seapoits, and lishmg sta 
turns, a weather chart, giving a gi.iplno 
repiesentation ol (1 ) the liaioim tueal 
pressun, (2) the temperatmi*. (3) the 
wind and sea distiubanee, and (I ) the 
weather and state of the ski over the 
United Kingdom and some tit the ad 
j.ict lit parts of tlu Contain nt, lor 8 am 
e\e»> morning Pa sales this, t lie same 
Office rc"ul.uly publishes in some ot the 
daily new e pftpeis little charts <d the 
I weathei fount ltd upon the same litmus 
which afford mate nals ftn tin const me 
turn of the laigei oh.ut These sinallei 
charts exhibit (1 ) the isohaib of our 
islands, that, is, the line's of equal liaio- 
nutiical pressure, (2 ) the dneetion anel 
1 strength of the wind in different places, 

I (3 ) the state of tlie weather and sky at 
etitfeunt localities, and (I ) the state of 
the sea m different parts Monour, 
whenever the Office receive ■, telegiaplnc 
rcpoits indicating that a consuleiable 
disturbance of the atmosphere* has 
leached en is neai our shoies, warning,-, 
me sent by tele gi am to those parts of the 
coast which an appaientlv thieatenieil 
Teh'gr.nns an* now icgulaily scut from 
America to our Me teoiological Office 
when a storm tlneateiis to cioss the 
Atlantic, and the mfoiinatum is at once 
forwarded to the principal ports Such 
warnings are valuable; at tlie same time 
experience shows that w In l.d some storms 
arc turned aside on crossing the ocean 
and ne\er leach us, others arrive unan- 
nounced j 

Some meteorologists are of opinion | 
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that the Reasons run in cycles of almut 1 1 
eleven years, and that a period of heat, i 
and di ought, usually of three years' i 
duration, is expenenced as pait ot a 
cyelc The cycle, however, appears to 
he somewhat, iric’guhu, being sometinns i 
advanced and sometimes postponed for 
a year Again, it, has been thought, that 
tin ie is a e oi respond* nee between the 
di v s< a sous and the minima ol sun spots 1 
and between the wet. seasons and tlie 
maxima ol sun spots, but this liypotln sis 1 
ilot's not scM'in to have been satisfactorily 
made out at present 

Horn —Tin greatest known deposit ol 
lain on the globe takes place at. (Jhei ra 
3‘oiijee, m the Khasgab Mountains, 300 
nnle-s nortti east of Calcutta, at winch 
spot, then is an annual failed (dOnu’lns, 
and ne'aily as much falls at Dhui msa.la, 
in We stem India In Jtiitain, the lua- 
viest deposit is at Si athw aite , amongst 
tin* lionowdale lulls m Cumbeiland, t 
when there is an annual full ot 105 | 

medics ; 

The experiments of Dr Tyndall hue o j 
showu that the minute epiaiititj of water J j 
which is suspended as invisible vapour m I , 
the atmosjihere acts to an astonishing j 
degree as a waim clothing to the eaith | 
Although the atmospheic usually eon- l. 
tains only one par tie le of aqueous v ap< >m 1 
to 200 of air, je*t. that single particle , 
absoibs 80 times as much heat as the 200 j 
partich s of an ]| the aqueous vapour i 
weieremoved hom tlu* air ovei spreading 
this countiy lor a single .summer night, 
even plant not capable of beaimg cx- 
titim* cold wouhl be destroyed Ti e 
i<uli.it ion ol beat f loin the giounel would 
be so great that inti use host would pre- 
vail long bed on looming 

Watei being hiaviei than air, the bus- I 
p< nsion m tin atiuosplieie of clouds and 
visible \ upon is is an uni xplamecl fait, 

Tilt vi ueulai condition ot the p.illuli . 
has ni'vei been ]iio\ed, and if it had 
been, would not tluow liglit upon the 
mattei 

ICu id When the ail Iiur a motion of 
fiom 30 to 35 null's per Jiour, the wind is 
cnnsideicd high, and if the rate of motion 
weit* 50 milts per hour, there would be a 
btoini, and tin* pressure exerted }iy the 
wind would lx about 12 lbs on the square 
foot Lilt, on the 27th ot December 1808, 
the anenionietci at, the Ralston Obsi iva- 
toij, Ihi IvLiiht'ad, registered a velour j 
for a single hour ot 92 miles, and the 
prtssuie instrument registered prcssuies 
exceeding 70 lbs on the square foot 

Obat'i vatu i ios at Elnattd Stations — As 
it is manifestly desirable to ascertain 
whether observations taken in elevateel 
positions may not throw light upon the 
constitution of the atiuosplieie and tlie 
laws determining its changes, many ob- 
servatones have been lately established 
at points raised a considerable height, 
above the sea In France tliue n> u 
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nu tooroloyic.il station on the Puy du 1 MINEVER E, a fur mentioned in old 
Home (Auvergne) *it the height oi 4H0‘) I English writers, and by the heralds It is 
feet, and ariotlu r has been placed on ! said to ]i,ive bet n t.iki u tiorn the while 
| tin Jhe du Midi (Pyrenees) at 943' » feet ' belly of tin grey squirn 1 , but some eon- 
i ab >ve tlie t-'M, A third is about to bo 1 tend tli.it it was the fut of the ermine 
' limit, at the height ot (>200 feet, on Mont. I spotted with tin- tin of the weast 1 
: Vi idouv, an isolated peal m ai Avignon I M I N K. the 1‘ntoi ms l nti tola ot natu 

I In Iippoi Austria there is a station on [ i ilisls, an animal ol tin Weasel tube 

I' tin. S.haf bug, nearly 0000 1 1 et ahovi the ;w hull aftoids a vain ible fui, and is a 

' Ma Time stations m Italy have heen ' n.itm ol .Cm.nlaaml t'u Columbia uis- 

ioinu'd at the heights of 831)0, 8343, and ‘ tnef ol Noitli Ameiiea 
i 7087 fi et above t lie si a In Sicily , upon I Milfoil IT KS ( fiatie-* ni iimn % hut), 

, Mount Etna, a station is to be lormed at one ot the n lines given to the Kuan 
tin height ol 9052 loet At the hospice [ ciscan Ki.ais, who wen also (alUd 
ol St Jlemaid tin re is a station 8130 feet R,uetoot*sl Mini Guy Enars 
i a> love the sea Tin re are stations m the MIN<U\ITIEs, Rmm.f.hkm’U’Ion 
L ulled States on Mount Washington, or This does not ine.iu that, all mmol i 
1 Mount Mitchell, and Pikes Peak, Colo- ties ot voters ought, to In. lepiesi nti il , 

1 i uln, w huh have tin hughts of ()(»00 ieet, but oulv sue h munuitae- as aie laigt 

tip'll feet, and 14,1510 Uet The only Mr .1 S Mill eouteiuh d that * a modi "I 

■tation in tlieat BiiLnn above 3000 fei t voting w hu li does not keep this obju t, m 

i,tl at, about to he built on lien Neus view iseontaaiy to popuhu goverinm nt, , 

MiCUOnESIA {nun in, small, msos, it docs not sum up the opinion ot the 

an id, mil (ti ), the name given to the community coiieetly Then* is no line 

, sm .11 i hams, or flusters of islands scat- popular iepieseiit.it.um it three filths of 
I tern! over that pail of the Pacific, lying the people return the whole House of 
! to the W. and 8 \V ol the Sandwich Commons, and the icmaining two-lilths 
i Idands, and to the N of the equator have no representatives Not only is 
i The Ciuoime Islands, Maisliall Isliuds, tin, not goveinnunt by tlie people, it, is 
1 and the Lad nine Islands form pait ot not even government by a majouty of 
' Micionesia Tniey ,iro inhabited by the people, sun e the govemment will he 
M d i\ an rices piaetically in tin hands ot a majouty ot 

1 M I h \ 1)0, the title of the Empeior of the majouty If i lmheis are to be the 

I Japan Km merly tlie Mikado was only rule, a tlmd of the people ought not 

♦ In* spmtual head of tin State The indeed to have two-thuds ol the repie 
bmpnial bovoi eighty was t\cieiscil l»y sent, it, ion, hut eveiy thud ot the people 
the Tycoon (Shogun oi Siogiin), who is entitled to a tlmd of the repiescnt.i- 
commandeil the aimv, leceived the turn * To carry tlie li pie^eiitation of | 
, icu lines, and governed the country, minorities into etlect, it lias been pio 
whilst the Mikado, remaining secluded posul that iveiy i onstitneucy should 
1 vvit.lim Jus palace, was hoiuuned as a have three niemhi i >, whilst each elector 
I <h ity In 1807, however, it was discov- should only he allows d two votes, oi 
n id that he wan man theTycoonate was else that having as many votes as theie 

, iliohshed, and the Mikado alone now are memln is to he eh etisl, ho should he 

I govt ins .1 ipan with the assistame ot a allowed to aeiunntlate hi, votes on one 

| body ol ministers (Si e 1>AIMIUS (s/ ) J candidate By citlur ol them plans a 

I I Al I LDEW, the name ol various in in- nimouty amounting to a tlmd of the 
nti fungi, which in the t mm ot a line constituency, may by acting in conn it, 

j, powdei .ittai k glowing plants, espui i.illy and determining to ami .if, no inoie, 

| in damp seasons Tin y appropriate the retin n mu of tbe mi mbei - 
'J Junes of the plantt upon winch they MINUSCULE ( minu'tnihi i, ratlin 
1 1 settle, and pi oducc disease Mycologists small Lot ), the style ol waiting m old 
1 assign them to seveial genera The m mu, nipt-, when* small (noL capital) 

I vine mildew, lSriinphe or Oithum 1 ink letter, vveie employed, mod in oppiui- 

j n>, lias done immnise damage of late turn to M \ t i himjlk (St ) 
i years in the vineyards of Euiope Its MISERERE (have mercy Lnt), a 
lavages, howtvei, can he kept m check name given to a bracket on the underside 
b> tlie application of sulphiu. The black of the seat of a cinon’s stall in an old 
oi ,ooty mildew has attacked the mange church Such seats were made to turn 
and eollee plantations of various paits up on a lunge, and the underside was 
m tin* wmlil, and it frequently appeals frequently nt hl\ e lived 
m out con sei vat, ones The only lemedy MITRAILLEUSE (mitiaille, giape 
tor this plague seems to he careful wash- shot Ei I, a gun with a number of 
tug and syimging, but these ojierations barrels firmly united together, winch can 
cannot lie carried out vvlieie plantations he lupidly loaded and discharged The 
are imieeined The wheat mildew, Fiench mitrailleuse has twenty hvo har- 
Enccmca < nnomm, is also a plague for rels. the Austrian thirty-seven The 
"Inch no remedy has been iliscovnod. G atlinuGun ) is a species of nntrail- 
One form ol mat is an early state of this lease These guns nre mounted on car 
mildew. riages like cannons. 

i — 
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MOCASSIN (l whan) -i shoe made 
ot skin worn by the In ham of Nuitli 
Anu no.; 

MoDlUS (a corn measure' fait), an 
object shaped something 111 e ag.utli nei’s 
tlowei-pot, often seen on the head ol 
Juniti r Serajns in Roman seulptiuo 
M (EKO - GOT II TC, an am tent Low- 
German dialect allied to modem Englidi 
thmugli the Anglo Saxon The only 
lein.iiiis ol it eon ist of poitions of tin 
Smptures tran slab d by Bishop U1 plain -, 
about the yeai 3C0, tor the use of the 
Vi-V'ofhs, who had a settlement 111 
Mo .ia m ar .Mount il.cimis 

M(>N Jill A (mown s, angle Gi ), 11. e 
name gm n bj Pi »ie ,01 Jl.u <k»l to <i 
gioup ot annn.il ioun Die mo a. nidi- 
mentaiy kiioun, mclimnig A.Udiiv (sf ) 
and otlieis 

MONGOLS, a people forming the 
prineiji.il part of the inhabitants ol Mon- 
golia, one of the great piovimes ot the 
Chinese hmpne They prwft ss Buddhism, 
and then tongue i> one ol the A l TA ir 
(St ) langu igi s They were fonm ilv pie- 
datoiy liiai antlers, hut now suppoit tin 111 - 
selves by rcanng camels, hoist s, ami c at- 
tle, and by the chase. They an* dnisible 
into three main branches tin East Mon 
gols living east ami w'est of the Gobi 
J >csi rt , the West, Mongolsor IvALMl cku 
iSl ) , and tin* 1 Jurats who live m the 
Sibenan goveinmeiit ot likutih 
MONISM (mono s, single <V> ), the 
doctnue of unity, or that of a single 
pi me i pie ol being, m opposition to Dual- 
ism 1 he monistic pinlosophei holds that 
time is no foie<* without mattei ami no 
matter w ithout tmei 

I MONOCllLAMYDKOUS (monos, sii- 
i g|e , (hlanui'i, a garim nt <•’>), ill Botany, 
a l( mi applied to llowt rs which have only 
| one lloral mvelojie, whilst the Diehlamy- 
i dioiis flow eis have both calyx ami n»- 
ioII.i. 

MONSTRANCE (monsti aie, to show : 

I Lot ), the viss* 1 in winch the consooiated 
| Av.it ei is placed when it is held up btioie 
; tin rongn gation in the Mass 

MOON [See p. 470 J During its year 
j ot dlbj of our days thete aie only 11 2 
j lnnai days, t <n h lasting S'J* of ours The 
, range ot tempi rature on the suilaco ot 
I tin* moon he I ween the lunar midday and 
I midnight i. very gie.it, perhaps as much 
as 500' K The area of the moon ih about 
i 14 000,000 square miles Her surface lias 
been very cat c fully examined, mapped, 
and pliotogiaphcd Besides the moun- 
tain langeb and cones with deep ciatus, 


that diversify her face, time aro bright I 
radiating lines of immense extent, the ; 
meaning of which is not compielieuded. \ 
One ol these lines can be traced neatly 
fiom one sale to the otliei of the hcmi- 
sjilieie exposed to our view’ Some of the 
liuirn rous ci a toil aio much larger than 1 
the laigest crati rs on the earth, being j 
moie than 100 miles m diameter, with 
walls upwards ol 10,000 feet high, lmt 
t.Jieio aie aim many \eiy small cra- 
ters 

MITLCIIING, a gardener’s term foi j 
the operation ol spreading some materi d J 
like spent mamue, lc.it mould, or short 1 
giass mown tiomalawn, upon the ground i 
around jilauls, with theobj»<tof pievent- i 
ing too rapid evaporation from the soil 
dining di v weather. 

MU1L.FNA (.m eel: Lot ), inlehthjo 
logy, a genu-, of niauue eels, to which be- 
longs the M Heh n<t, aMediti rranean hsli 
piettdy marbled Avith brown and yellow, , 
muili esteemed liy tlie ancient Romans, 
who kept it in tanks in rt ad mess for then 
banquets, and produced it alive m wato 
ou tin* table that the guests might admit i 
its motions and colours before it was 
cooked One wealthy tyrant was in tin* , 
li ib it of Hinging slaves who had offended j 
him alive into his lisli pond i as food for i 
hi. mm. ena* I 

ML' I! EX IDE (nnnex, a purple dye 
hat ), a body, piepaied tiom line acid, ] 
which crystalhsi s m small square pn-ms, 
having the piopert.yof exhibiting by re 
fleeted light a beauliltil gieen metallic I 
lustre, whilst by transmitted light tlicy 
aie deep i mi pie red They foim pretty 
onjeets undei the liucroicope. They aie 
a compound of caibon, hydrogen, mtio- 
gen .nidoxygfii 

MFHGoLOGY (musats, moss Lai), 
that (Ini'- uni of ci vptogamic botany whuli 
ulatts to the Mosaics and Ui-TVin « , 
(St ) 

M\CEIilUM (mule*, fungus- Gr ), . 
in Botany, the spawn or first pmducfc of 
the spoies ot fungi It is usually com- 
posed ot minute tlueuds, but it may hmo 
a membranous, a tubercular, or a pulpy 
structure Fiom it springs those varied i 
forms which are known as mush looms, j 
moulds, Ac, the subject of the study of 1 
mycologists I 

MYCOLOGY (mukc.*, a muslnoom. 

G) ), the division of cryptogamic botany, | 
embracing the fungi, under which i.ro 1 
classed mu-, brooms, toadstools, gieen I 
moulds, blights Jiko the d( '.struct no 
oidium, and similar grow lbs. j 
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1 1 NATITHEX, a division in early (‘lir.s- 1 
| , ti.ui churches to wlncli penitents and 1 
c.itei liuinen.s were limited, while night 
ii w it< lies wire held, and wlieie coipsi'. 
ji vtu* placed during tin* fumr.il w*r\m 1 
1 1 'I'lie li.uthex is still to lie distinguished 1 
1 1 in a ft v old churches m Italy 
|i -NATURAL 'SELECTION, Mr Par- 
i 1 v m s expiessiou for flu pioccss by 'wlncli 
- he believes that the v.u ions existing sp* - 
1 cies of animals and vegetables have been 
1 t M lived, \i/, m conseqmnci of cirtain 
1 t urns or \ant ties possessing aih.ml.v^s ] 

I >ici others m the sti uggh* tin eustem i ; 

1 I'lny may be consul' rul as siheted by 

i liatuie to snnm and pupetuale their 1 
, Kind, whilst the foims less advantage , 
i ou ,ly endowed perish | 

j N ATI’ 1, 11, L \ w s in . all the uiiilormi > 
l tu s which man has <lis<o\end to i ust. 

' amongnatui.il jilunonn na whin leduu d i 
| to then simplest expicssion They aie I 
our statements as to tin ordt ily s« (pu lice ( 

I which we discern m the phenoim na ot | 

| the uimer.se It has h'-in pomtid out 
) that these so-called ‘laws’ me of two 
i Kind,, om set hi mg hum gi m lah .atunis 
ol plu liomeua such as the laws of plane- 
j tan motion and the laws ot rhenneal 
I combination Thesi laws do not explain 
j or account foi everything The other 
' F»t of laws eNpess the conditions ot j 

I I action of a ioicc, the existent eot which i-. , 
j made known to us by the dire< t. endem e , 

I of our own consciousness Laws of this , 
i i kind are based on the fundamental cun- 

| ception of a loici or power J I the exist- 
i i iici of a force buch, for example, as that 
j ot gravity is admitted, and the conditions 
’ of its action can be accurately stated, 
then the ‘law’ that expresses them may 
1 e said to govern the phenomenon, and 
! any phenomenon which can he brought 
| midii that law is said to be explained 
When any new phenoim non is explained 
n must be shoyvn to be like something 
, puuously known, and thereby biouglit 
into conformity witli some law. 

.NEBULAC |Si*ep 48B ) It would ap- j 
1 pear from observations made at the i 
I Melhomne Observatory, Austialia, that 
| somcot the nebula* figured by ftir .John 
I lliiscliel ut the Cape ot (food Hope, 
have considerably changed their appear- 
ance, whilst others are so gieatly altered 
as to be only le cognised by their position 
Two nebula) have entnely disappeared 
A few years ago all nebulas which w ere 
u resolvable by the most, powerful tele- 
scopes were deemed to be composed of 
matter in a state of vapour, but recent 
specti oscopic researches appear to show 
that only about one out of four of the 
irresolvable nebula) is truly gaseous, as 
the rest give a faint continuous spectrum, 


1 thus pio« mg that they are cluster-, of 
1 clostlv ,ippio\mi.ited si us winch could 
be pe. m a, di -itmct bode s ii a sulheiently 
powuful t« lescopi could be biought to 
b* id on them r l lie tiue gaseous nebul.e 
do not tilbnd a contmuous sputiuni, 
but one ol tlm * lmts two ot wlncli 
pertain to hydrogen .u ’ mtiogen, m hil i 
the third has not jet b**i n re< octum d 
NEGRILLO oi NLOUITO [Spun I, i 
1 blackish-biown race of men, inhabiting 
the New Jltlnidis, and some othu 
l .lands of the South 1 .*oiftc 'They an 
small in statuie, Ini t tin lower part ot 
the lace* piopct m. r , with the liat-uns 
and cm nut xtun c*t the N< pro, and laiclv 
a be.utl f J tie hau is mori woolly than 
tin Papuan ,, but not so matte 1 1 as tin 
Negn.s 

NK1TH, a female <1 uv in Egyptian 
Mythology, who was said to i hum s* lt 
i generation, ‘J calm fiom icvstlf’ Slie 
va i cspeci illy worsluppi d a* is.ns m the 
Delta, and was i< pu .ciited as a worn in 
healing a shuttle on her head, ami 
sonn turns by a v nil me beanng on it, 
ht a< l tin rii.uaonu down 

NEOLITIHE |.Sd Stone A< r 
(* ) I 

N I TIM) ULYUETMNE, a light col- 
oured oily liquid about 5<J pel ce tit 
j lieaviei than water, piepart d by lausmg 
I a mixture ot mtnc and sulplume aeuls 
. to act upon glyccnne Winn puie it 
, freezes at about 40’ F , and in this state 
it is much sat or to cariy than w lien liquid 
Its explosive power is estimated at tiom 
nine to ten tinu s that of gunpow dir It 
is the basis of various e xplosiv e powders. 
[»Si e Dynamite (St ) 1 
MORNS, the three sister fates of 
Scamhn.uia, who spin and weave the 
tl uead of human destuiy, Eidln, Ycrd- 
handi, and Skuld 

NORTH-EAST PASS AC II, the pas 
Rage by sea from the North Atlantic 
Ocean, along t lie coast of Sibiuia, to 
Bohnng’s Straits at tin- neat hern ex- 
j trcmit-y of the i’aiifu (Jcian TlicNorth- 
i East Passage lu.s been leccntly made tor 
the fust time by a Swedish expedition, 
undei Professor Noidrnskjolel 
NORAVEUITTM (Aomciia, Norway), 
a metal detected m 1879, by Di T. 
Dahll, m a metallic compound of arsenic 
and uiokel, from a mine m Norway It 
is white with a faint shade of brown, is 
slightly malleable and fusible at a dull 
led heat Its baldness is about that of 
copper Density, 9 44 ; chemical equn a- 
lent, 145 

NOTOCnOKI) (not os, birth ; choide, a 
string. Or), or (Vanda doi^alis (Lot), 
a thread of cellular structure covered by 
a sheath running through nearly the 
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entnc length of the ernbrjo of all veite- 
bratc annuals It has been found also 
in the larva* of some invertebrate Abcidnc* 
Except amongst the lower vntebratcs 
where no vertebral bodies ate developed, 
the vert.ebr.e, as the embryo grows, are de- 
posited round the notochord, winch thus 
forms the middle ot the vertebial column 
NOUMENON, pi Noumkn \ (<•> ), m 
Transcendental Metaphysics, tilings pn 
.v, as distinct from their phenomena oi 
appearances with which alone we are 
acquainted It is admitted that nou- 
mcna cannot bo known by man, but it is 
asseited that it is necessary to postulate 
then existence 


I NUDIBRANCIILATA (lunlus, naked ; | 
bianch icc, gills Lai ), an oidei of manne , 
inollusks, usually of a snail like fonn j 
Their branchi.e are expos* *d on the I 
back or at the sides of the body, with- j 
out the protection of a shell Tlieic i 
aic numerous genera (Dons, Eolis, ike) 1 
and species, many ot which are very 
prettily colouied They arc found op 
all coasts, some being animal, otlieis 
■ \ eg* table feeders 

1 NBRAGHI, ancient lo.ind towns of , 
j slom*, with intem.il ehauibeih, Jouml 1 
| m SartUnia, and similai to the lush 
I round towers Tie y are of unknown 
, date. 


0 


OBELTSK (See ji 503 | Plmj says 
that they weie considered by the Egyp- 
tians to be symbolic of the solai lays 
They were erected m pans bclore the 
entrances to tin* temples It is singular 
that they have only been found on the 
east bank of the Nile Fortv-tw o ancient 
obelisks are known, of which six aie 
still erect in Egypt, and eleven aie pros- 
trate there, twelve are at Home (but two 
of these are thought to be ltoman work), 
two at Florence, one at Paris, and tin t e 
at London (there being two small ones 
m the British Museum, hesideb the one 
hi ought from Alexandria in 1878, and 
erected on the Thames Embankment, 
which last bears the name of Thothmcs 
III , by whom it was erected at Helio- 
polis, about 1500 n c ) Finally, one was 
removed to the United States ot Amenta 
m 1879 

OBVERSE (obvei s us, turned towards : 
Lai ), in Numismatics, that side of a com 
upon which the principal figure is stamp- 
ed, the other side being the leverse 

< KJEAN (See p 505 | The numerous 
elaborate investigations which have been 
made of late years by vanous special 
expeditions fittod out at the expense 
of different governments, especially the 
British, have thrown much light upon 
the secrets of the ocean depths, and 
many facts have been established which 
were not only new but quite opposed to 
previous beliefs It was imagined, for 
instance, that animal life would entirely 
cease at a depth of 300 fathoms, but zoo- 
phytes, eclimoderms, inollusks, anne- 
lids, and crustaceans of perfect organi- 
sation, as well as sponges and forami- 
mfera, have been brought up from enor- 
mous depths Indeed, animal life has 
been found at all depths to which the 
sounding line has reached Again, it 
was previously thought that the fcempe- 


l.it.ue or the deep sea wui- c\eiywh<re 
3'» F , but the tempi latino of the hot- | 
torn of the ocean lias lu ui found to \ .ii y | 
fioni .hi’ F to 47° I' , .uni th.it at points 
only eight or ten milts distant The > 
usual an alignment. t»f the zones of tern- 1 
puatuie is that at the depth of about i 
SOOiathonib tlieie is a hand with a tnn- 
peratme of 10" F Above tins, the tern- I 
peiatuie varies over diHerent. aic as that 
lb to say, within the tropics the tunpe- | 
ratine ol Hit uppei watei hhos to the 
suifaee, whilst within the Aictie ami , 
Antarctic* circles it tails Beneath the 
mutial band, the tempera t tuc* almost , 
ltnaiiablv sinks with m< leasing slow- 
ness until the minimum in. reached at 
the bottom ThiH minimum varies in , 
different localities, thus in the North i 
Pacific the bottom tempeiaturo was 
always about 3">° F , but near Tougat.i- 
tioo, within the tiopics, in the South , 
Pacific, the bottom temperature was 3‘2 r * 
9'F Over three-fourths of the Atlantic , 
tluue is a nearly uniform bottom tempo- ; 
rature of 35" 3', but in the remaiumg ■ 
fourth namely, from the coast of South i 
Amenca to a line diawn trom Tristan i 
d Acunlia to As< ension and from the 
equator south w.ird —the bottom tempe- 
ratun* varies fiom 31° to 33° 5'. Thus 
the coldest watei is spread over the 
bottom of the western portion of the 
South Atlantic Whenevoi deep basins 
are shut, in by submarine ridges which 
cut off the access of cold water from 
the open ocean, it is found that they are 
tilled with comparatively warm water 
This ib the case in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and m the basinB of the Banda, Celebes, 
and Sulu Seas The evidence now oh 
tamed seems to show that the great 
ocean basins now existing have always 
existed, and that the present areas of 
land occupy the regions In or near which 


I 
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land has always been The former writ* 
ai< .is <>l subsidence* from vuycailj tunes, 
v lnl .t the latter have been Kf, ions vhicli 
, m re elevated under the strain of te lics- 
t > i <j,l conn action The cmifiguiation ot 
; the hul of the ocean has hecn hitherto 
| unknown, hut its general features are 
I now mapped It, appears that an ( 1<_- 
j i ated sinuous 1 lelgi starting lrom t»m n- 
! 1 tnd runs tlnemgli the Atl.intic fmra 
I noith to south at. a mean depth hi low 
ii the surface oi 1001 fathoms Upon this 
l, ndge in the North Atlanta are the sub- 

I m an lie ‘Dolphin Ilise’ and the A/ores 

I I In tli<> ttougli hetweeii tins nelge and 
tin vest coast of North Africa rise as 

j ‘.paiale groups tin IWudcnus, Oanarn s, 

1 1 amt (Up( \ eidc Islands f l’o t.l)e vest 
1 1 ot the great drwding rmge there aie 
! I two hasins. The noitiurn extends fiom 
i lat CO" N to 30" N , uulcnmg tonsnler- 
ahly within the tiopies and occupying 1 
the gi eat lagl it. het ween Nor Lh and South I 
Aim ina In this hasin the island of | 
I I It ■! nmda uses abinptly lroin aliase onlj j 
I 1*10 miles in diametir Tin southern j 
1 , 3 k gms a tew degnes to the south-east, 
wan! ol the last, and e\<eiids tai into ! 


childly composed of the minute shells, j 
both entiie and m a state ol decay, of 1 1 
UoiiAMiMKi.UA In longing to the ge ncra | 
tdohigenna, Oihulma, and l'ulvuhiu | 
This is the (llohigcrma oo/c, ■which has 
3 k «n styled modern chalk, since, it so- 
lidified it would assume very much the 
appearance of om chalk deposits Dc- 
Jow the depth of 2250 fathoms, this oo/e , 
gradually passes into a pure ri d clay, I 
consisting of silicate of alumina a. id ml I 
ses'jiuoMdc of iron m a state ot extreme , 
tenuity This i lay is found at the gi< at- 
est depths yet sounded, and it is hij>- 
po*edto consist, clmilj of the insoluhle 1 
ie<rduui» of tlie forannniferous sin 11s , 
.iMi l all the calcaieous poition has heen 1 
dissolved 3iy the earliotne acid m the si.i 1 
w.itu At, diptlis helow -1000 athoius n 
the led clay is laigcly eornpoM d of the j 
silmoiis ti sts of TiA j>ioi, \ kia {St I Cheat ( 
quantities of pumice are found to 3k* i 
scatteied over t,3n bottom of tlie sea. not 
onlj in the neigldiouihoml of vole nine | 
void*., liut also on the liottom of tin* , 
o)n n mean Its disintegration is thought, j 
to routiiluile a cmistitumt to the rid i 
cl.ij Nmlules of manganese and non 


I the Ant.uetic hasm 'J’he mean depth 
I of the Atlantic is estimated at, 2000 
I fathoms, and tin deepest t minding jet 
, obtained w,s a little north of the Virgin 
Islands m 3875 fathoms The mean 
de)ith of the 1‘aeifie Ocean is thought 
to lie 3880 fatliouis The gieatest ele pth 
1 sounded by tin * CMialli ugei ’ w as 457.1 
1 (27,451) fei't) at a spot about 3400 milts 

south-east of Japan, near the* Kadi one 
, /i outi The I nitee l State's* slii)> ‘Tusia- 
roia obtained a sounding oil the ea.t 
i coast of Jajian eleepu tlian tins, namely, 
4055 fathoms; hut, there maj he a little 
I uneiitamtj as to this, no liottom spin- , 
I i'»( ii haMiig been biought uj> The heel I 
| o the J’adlie slopes to its greatest 
, dejitlis very giadually, hemg but little 
i broken 3iy Buhmarme lidges, except in 
I the ncigldiomliood of volcanic islands 
oil tlie Hawaiian Islands, tlie're are sub- 
lueigeel mountains as high as 12,000 te<*t 
It is inferred that, the lied of the Ninth 
1 'antic sank rather rapidly, as diad 
coral has been found on some of the 


I ate hki'VUSi luought up by the eliedge, [ 
, the medals being peihaps elomed fiom i 
i Milunarine soiuees To .ic count foi the 
[ va*-t mass of cold viater. often upwards [ 
ol 2000 fathoms in tine km ss, at, the bot- 
tom ot the Atlantic, i’anfic and Indian 
! Oceans, two hypotheses have 3 eon put 
forwarel, 3iotli involving a general move- 
| meut in the mass ot the' water Tlie 
first, is, that of Ku "Wyville Thomson, 

| wlio sayb that the liottom water ot the 
gieat oceans is an oxtu mcly slow m- 
eiiaught from tlie southern icy sea, and 
this indraught he attubutes to an exiess 
of ev alienation over pieeipitation above , 
tlie northern portion ot the land hum- I 
sphoi e, whilst eiv e>r the w ater hcmisphei e, 
p.u ticularly its southern poition. the re- 
ve'ise 18 the ease Thus, one pait of the 
general cuculation of the- ocean is car- 
ried on through the atme sphere ; the 
water, being raised m vapour m the 
noithe mheims)>here, is hurried 3iy uppei 
wmd-cim cuts to the /one of low 3iato- 
lm'tiie pressure in the south, whole it 


i Ruhmeiged peaks, slmwing that they j is pieoipitated m tin toim of ram or 

I went, down more mindly than the ( ui.il , snow Aeeoidiug to Di. W It. Uar- 

f mild grow upwards Fioin ment. tal- periter, howevei, the pnmitin mobile of 
dilations it would appeal that the* total oceanic circulatioi is the excess m the 

j .in a ot the ocean is 143,703,000 sepi.ue specific gravity ot polar water which 

! miles, and its mean depth aliout 1877 causes its continual descent, whilst tlieie 

fathoms, or 0 4024 of a geographical mile | is a compleiiimtal ascent of the watei 

The mean height, ot Kiu ope above ihe* ■ in the equatorial /one In other words, 
sea’s level is estimated at 300 me ties, m 1 the disturbance of hydrostatic equili- 
Asia and Africa 500 metres, of America j 3irium is produce'll 3>y an increase of 
33(1 metres, anil of Austiaha 250 uu ties ; density occasioned by polar cold and a 
the mean being 420 metres The mu fare j reduction of density occasioned 3>y equa 
ratio of land to water is eonsidcicel to ; tonal heat In this way there* is an 
3 k 1 2 IT) The entire 3>eel ot the ocean \ underflow from the peJes to the equator, 
lietwcen the depths of 500 and 2250 .uid an overflow from the equator towards 
fathoms is covered with a grey calcare- the poles Thus, every drop of water will 
vus paste, soft above, stiffer below, and I be brought up from the greatest depths 
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to the surface, except. m confined win 
Tlu* gteatei part, of the supply of cold 
watt r comes fioin the south polar regions 
jo which direction the oceans are open, 
whereas the noitli polar ocean is much 
< nclosed b.> laud, and its w att r can only 
make its c scape southward by a few 
cmnpaiati\eh nauim channels This 
latUr hypothesis ,s s-ois to satisfy those 
pli\>jcists whose opinion is entitled to 
m >*L w i mht This general circulation 

o! tliewat* i in the gieat oceans is com pli- 
ca t,i dby Miilacecuiit nts caused by ii'ii'K 
and the sli.ipi of the gi eat continents In 
flu Mi ditenauean thin is a snrl.ici in 
flow tlnough tlic Kt tails of Hibiall.n, 
owing to the excess of evaporation o\ ei 
the supplies afforded by lain and mors, 
and al tin* same time an undei outflow' 
tin ou^'li the same stiait, owing to the 
| Ki>ater salinity and tboiefore gnatu 
I spt cifie {fia\ jt\ of tli<*]oviei watei of f he 
lVb'ditmian an ovci th it, of the Atlantic 
I Tin. (nine of tlu ocean < on tains luMdi ■> 
| common salt, (chlonde of sodium), mag 
I m a. i, , oda. lime, sulphinic acid, and 
1 ol.hi 1 substances It foims on tlu av v t ag< 
j about, 3‘, pei cent ol sca-watei Audit 
l has bee n calculated that, it all the wati j 
j was e\ updated then* wcmld n mam a 
I deposit of solid matte r 1o flu tliickm**,, 

, ol 3‘0 feet all over the* In cl of the* occ an , 

1 nml tins would coircspond to a deposit of 
l 21)0 fei t thick over the tnfiie sin face of 
the globe With lcg.ud lo c.uhoiintc of 
I lime the anal vsis of nuineious sample.' 
j ot sc a w at,t i ft on (Illicit nt legions and 
different, depths j .»*, a mean iisult. of 
1 0 parts of tin <ai houa to m 10,1/00 
I p.uts of watei (that is, about 27 ]>arts m 
. i, million) 1 {chides tluse mini matteis, 

( arbomc acid, oxygm, ami niLiogtii ai * 
dihuscd Ihitmgh tin occur H vus,i,si’ci 
laim d that wifh re'Mici to oxvgcn, flu* 
amount continuouslv deeicases fiom the 
smfact down to 300 fathoms, whilst liom 
that cle jilh to the lowc st >el sounded the 
amount, increases Tins cm unis tact is 
thought to )u due to the gnat afnindane c 
of animal life at tfu depth of 300 fathom’-, 
and tot, In compaiative scarcity of animals 
at, kt eater depths, the oxygen tlierefoie* 
imuuinmg unconsumed It lias bum 
found tliat li'iht produces no eftett. on 
sensitised paper at the depth of CO 
fathoms Now, although *omc* animals 
liav e been discovered without e y( s ilw'cll 
mg at various depths, other animals with 
enoimously latge eyes have been brought 
up liom very deep watei, and it lias been 
suggested that the phosphorescence of 
zoophytes may aflord some light at those 
depths Tlic green n>l<>vr of shallow sea- 
water is believed t,o be caused by the 
suspension in it of minute particles of 
solid matter, whilst the daik blue colour 
of deep water anses from the comparative 
absence of such matter, and if it were 
entirely abac nt the water would piobably 
bo as black as ink. 


OCCLUSION [on I asm. shut m hoi) 
When a gas is absorbed by a me tal 
w d limit combining cheimeallv therew jth, 
it is said to be occluded J*'m example, 
if a mass of hot platinum lu nnmeised in 
liydiogen, a large volume of the gas will 
be occluded 

ODIN, m WODEN, the chief elnty of 
the Scandinavians He, Ins wife Emg.*, 
and son Then, have given names to time 
days of our week, the names for Tu< ,el,«y 
and Saturday being supplied by tin <*u , 
Tyrol I'll o, and iS.e*terc 
ODONTOOK M’H (e> dons, odnuht , r 
tooth, in n)ih<, wuting Hi ), m Mechanic* , 
an in ilium nt Joi designing the tic th ui 
win. In oik 

OHM. a term employed by electric, mis 
U i < ideulaf mg tlu* n astaucc oucouut n el 
by an (lte.tiie.il cm rent m its pa* >ic. 
through a wm* One olnn is tlu i mt 
of resistance*, and is equivalent to (lie 
ri'sistam e of 250 le . i oi copper wile o,i> 
twentief.h of an nidi m diameter Ohm 
was a ct'h'brated t.i imau electrician 
OIP1UM | Sk Mn.iunv 1st) 
OLDMAN'S III, A Iff), the Tdlond w 
vsinoules e»t botanists, nat, orde r Jli ome- 
Uttcetr It glows upon the branches of 
trees in tiopu.d Ani'iiea, and hang*, 
down m long unite threads so as to 
| lcsemhle a hclie.n ra,t,hei than a flout i- 
ing plant H is only used as a pae*kim r 
1 luatetial, but its singular appearance* 

, attiacts the attention of travellers 

OMCOMAltC YIUNK |s< e I’a* and 1 
| Majoi \kii* Arm], a suhdunei manu 
i fat Luie.el in Neiitli Yineiicu from the tat 
of cattle, and hugely unpoi ft d into tin , 
couutiy mule l the name of bi.tlenm for 
the aelulteiafion of huttei 
ONOMAHITCAIi Ol&l’HR (./; nourish 
/.o, Hr ), an aiiangcmeut ot w end Ai , 
accoiding to tin* meanings oi lnaCei, 
not, in ill pi lithe tic.il older 
ONTOCION KSJS [an, out os, a hem , 
f/'wci n, generation O'?.), the mode «>t 1 

dt*vclo)»meut ot tho individual, |Se* 
rjiyj.oe. i n i«,m i s (,SY ) I 
OltES OE METALS. The following 
is a summary of tho various ores of 1 
tlic principal useful metals, and of the 
modes of extracting tin* metals liom 
them , 1 

Hold is always found m a mi Lillie 
state, and is extracted from the c \ tidin'- ! ' 
ous matter, sand, mud, &c , with which I 
it is mixed, by washing with water, or by i 
amalgamation with quicksilver, or with ! 
melted lead, winch dissolves gold like I 
meicury To get, riel of the lead, tlic* pro- , 
cess of cunellation is employed, by w hicli j 
oxide of lead is foimed, and this is re- 
moved m a liquid state, or it falls into 
the porous bed on which the alloy is 
treated Alloys of gold and silver aio 
ticated with sulphuric or nitric acid, of J 
which tlu silver is converted into a sul- 
phate or nitrate (Sold may be lefined I 
by forcing into the m cited metal a current j 
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of chlorine, which convt-i ts the silvei, 
antimony, &c , into clilmidet- 

.S tlvti is usually found m the state of 
a sulphuret, and frequently along with 
(..ilena, a sulphuret of lead ( 'blonde of 
silvei is abundant m Chili and I ’mi 
Much argentift ious galena is tieatid 
lust by Fat, tmson’s pron ss, by whit h the , 
had u \ staHisos out, and the lein.undt r I 
nl th« alloy, bolding a largt Iv inert as« d 
pi lei lilage of siho, is mpelled In 
Mi vico the ore is convert! d into a < blo- 
nde , and then tieatid with inercmv to 
lonn an amalgam Foi amalgamation, 
linuoti, are sometimes substituted other 
]imi esses, such as (1 ) roasting with eoin- 
luoii salt, to form a chloride, iiom wlu< li 
the silvei it obtained, causing metallic 
i upper to combine w ltli tin cbloune (15 ) 
laia itmg the sulphuret, nuvid with the 
sill] linnets of copper or iron, so as to form 
a .sulphate of silwr, which may be di-.- 
sohed out with watei, and the metal is 
tin n pi ecipitated by nuans of inetaJhi 
copper 

< 'nfifier is found native, m the state of 
ovdi s (led copper ore and black oxide), 
u tli state ol hiilpbuiets (eojipir Khinte, 
coppo pi l it.es, indigo and peacock eop- 
pu), also as a sulphuret combined with 
the sulphuret of ant.mony and aisinu* 
(gr< \ (ojipei ore), and as acaibonate m 
t.iie » uni of malachite Tin* oies aic 
mash d to ex pel the arsenic ami Hilpbiii, 
and to convert the iron into an oxide It 
is ih<u melted to lemme the nvidt of 
non and to obtain a sulphide ol coppi i 
L ast h , it is roasted and im lted to obtain 
metallic copper 

/ 1 on b is mum runs oi es magnetic non 
ore, red h.ematite, ami mu ,u eons h«e 
matite oi ‘peenlar me, all of which are 
oxides, biown hiematiie, an hydrat'd 
ovule, spathic non me, clay iionstone, 
both ol which arc cai Inmates , blackband 
me, a eaihonate witli i lav ami bitumi- 
nous matter, iron pynLs, a snlplunet 

Lend is found as galena, a snlpliuiit, 
and as white lead me, a eaihonate The 
sulphuret is first roasted in aieierbera- 
tory furnace, to conveit a pait ot il into 
an oxide and part into a sulphate Tin .c 
being nielft d, the gas ami acid me dm* n 
off, ami the lead is lelt in a metallic 
state 

Mi i cum is l.irgely found m the metallic 
slate Cinnahai is a sulphuret, from 
w Inch the metal is obtained by distilla- 
tion 

Ttu is found as an ovule calle d tinstone 
A, ter calcining to expel arsenic and sul- 
phur, the metal is o) tam<‘d by sun ltmg 

/(•nc , its ores are blende, a sulphuret ; 
red vmc ore, an oxule, and calamine, a 
eaihonate Alter calcination, so as to 
obtain an oxide, the inotal is obtained by 
distil^ if i in 


OliMUZJ), the good deity w'ho was 
opposed by the evil deity Ahrnnanes, m 
the dualistic failh of the followers of 
Zoioasttr A strip is coijjimiallv going 
on between these two deitu s, ami In nee 
the mingling of good and evil in the lot 
ot man, but m the end Oinm/d will 
tinimph This joim of the name is 8an- 
sent, it also appears nndi r the lorins oi 
Onmm/cs, Ahuiama-da, kc 

Oiri'IK H K )Tx AL (a/ //on, light; frovnt, 
an angle (u ), a tiirn applied to rectan 
gul.ir or right, angle d tigines 

USA (Hi ORAKOF, the finit of a 
tue, Mnclui n mil nnftnat, liat. ordt r Citi 
cm nr, glowing m Noitli Anurica It. i 
o' the m/c ol a large mange, h is a yt How 
evtenor, ami is tilled with a 1 total yt How 
juice 3 1 is m»t used .u-. an ai tide ol J ot >.l 
I The yellow wood is use till, being line 
I giaint d and elastic The dvewood caln tl 
fit .tic is obtained from auotht l sjict it s oi 
Macbua (1/ tun tot m), a native of Ame- 
j it a ami the \Y t ->t Jmlies 

< )TliiiOM 1 ITli 1 1 (See Jl vd i ome'j i lc 

(*' ) I 

' OTOLITES (out., eta s, an ear; loJ/oi, a 
1 stone (ii ), cale.ueous accrel ions of vai i- 
! oui shapes wliuh aie tor mod in the tais 
ot fishes, ami asostm tiansnntting souo- 
i rims vibrations to the aiulitmy itive i 
Tin y are otten 1 nought up m the diedge 
w ith other tbuu r s 

OTTO OF kOSJ " In European Tm- 
key tlie mode ol mamitachue is tins — 
Ficsh-blown loses aie gatluied m tlie 
lose plantations In tou sunn-, amt im 
mediately plant! m a still wuh watn 
The liquid tli.it comes over ih lose watei, 
and this is again subjected (o disf illation, 
when the otto is obtained Jr, Lakt s 
about 28 cwt of loses to obtain 1 lb of 
otto 

OXOAJid, in old English, signified as 
much laud m an t>v eoultl go ovei witli a 
plough dining the season, estimated at 
timii IS tt> u 0 aei i 

OXYllYOboOKN Ilia >\V-FJ I *10 The 
light i nutted by tin tlaiue ol liy<liogen is 
veiy leeble, but the tempi inturc ot the 
llame is very high A mixtuie of oxygen 
and hydrogen allouls a solid flume ot 
gieat beat aud peculiar appeal anee, 
wlneh, bv taking due precaution, ma> be 
employed witli a blow -pipe to unit ie- 
fnatoiy substances A thick piece ot 
platinum, for instance, w ill readily nit It, 
aud a pu ce of haul steel will bum away 
hi a shower of sparks Lime, magnesia, 
and other incombustible bodies glow' 
with an intense light, and can be em- 
ployed when bulliaut illumination is 
needed, as in the solar microscope instead 
ot the sun’s lays. 

OZOKERITE, the name of a timtio v *i 1 
liydio-carhon, fiom which paialnu can 
he obtained hy distillation. 
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TADDY, the commercial name of un- 
! shelled 1 ice 

PAID \GOGY {pnidni/onm, mstiuction 
■ of youth < rr ), the art ami wit me of 
teaching young persons In (Jmnany 
, they have discovered a theory ol educa- 
tion constructed out of the pure Ueason 
1 PAL/EOUll YSTK 1 KEA an- 

cient, /. ) ii'-lnlh fio/eu <ti }, tin* Noith 
Circumpolar Ocean 

I’AI^EOLITIIIU. | See Stone Aui* 

W ) I 

PALT (puli, a line or row Sunmit), a 
lamniage m which the sacred hter.itnie 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon is written 
1 1 It w as derived tiom the Kansc i it. and was 
1 a Rooken tongue m India t>00 years r.r 
The Singhalese, oriuodem dialei t ol ( Vy 
' Ion, is a modihcation or eorr option ot it 
I' I’MiMTS [Seep 528 ] Besides the palms 
j jireuously mentioned, there ate many 
M otlieis of this noble tribe which aie of 
great utdity to man From the juice of 
1 sewi.il spec le.s a coarse su ,r ar called jag- 
gery is obtained m tlu* Indian Areln 
pelago, (ley Ion, and India Several other 
species are called Cabbage Palms, from 
1 the tc rnnnal bud or cabbage being eooktd 
1 for food Jiy cutting off the cential mass 
ot unopom d loaves, the tree is uufoi- 
tunately k died The best known of these 
palms is the At era ulentrra, a handsome 
tr< e that sometimes becomes 200 feet 
high, and lias leave s 20 feet long Othci 
palms yie'lel the article Known in com- 
meice as Dkaook’h Bi,ooi> Fatty 
i matte ‘is are* obtained from the fruit of 
several specie*, such ns tlu Oil Palm an 
Attaint growing in Honduras, the Great 
Macaw Tice* (At'iot atma *>< letot m pa) <*f 
1 the West Indies and Bia/il , and the still 
[ heft"! Known Pm.m On, Thee of tin* 
West Coast of Africa It is the pulpy 
matter surrounding tlionutswhich yields 
‘ the palm oil of commerce The fruit, is 
first bruised into a paste, and then boiled 
m water, when the oil rises to the sin 
| face* T t, remains liquid with in tlic tropics, 
i but solidifies to the consistence of butter 
| w hen taken to a cool climate Another 
1 oil is obtained fiom the* kernels of the 
nuts, but it is t»nly used by the natives 
From some* palms wax is obtained 
Others yield useful fibres called Coni, 

, Piashava, and Ci in Vt l g(‘talf, or Vege- 
1 table nair, tile last being obtained fiom 
the Dwarf Palm (Chamatt opt h until i *) of 
Algeria Under Ivoiiy, Viwj etaiile, it 
will be seen that an ivory-like substance 
is obtained from a palm One of the 
most important of the family is the 
Palmyra Palm (Jioraasvt JUihellt/onn is) 
of India and Ceylon The fan-sliapecl 
lea yes are used for a hundred different 
pui poses the wood takes a high polish 


.iml is durable, from its juice wine and 
sugar are made, and the young plants 
are used as pot vegetables The Nipa 
Palm is another veiy useful tree glowing 
in biackish swamps in Borneo and the 
Moluccas Tts nuts ,«e like 1 irge rough 
cannon balls, abundance of dost ly allied 
nuts aie found fossilised m the London 
( ’I iy 

PVNAMA IIATS are made of tin 
leans of a tret (i\u hnlnnm puhnatu, 
nat or del I'ninUnnunv) which glows in 
Ecuadoi, where the hats art* principally 
manufactured The leaf is cut befort if 
begins to open, and tin* base forum tin 
middle of tin* crown of the hat Tin* 
mid lib is reject* d, and the rest i.-. 
dnnltd into naitou stnps, rvhich an* 
plaited togethei Each hat is made of a 
single It at Dm ol the finest quality 
occupies the maker for some months, 
and command* a vuylngh puce, but it is 
very dm able 

PANGENESIS (pun, all; ge i/co , 
generation <V« ). the doctrine that tin 
formative propci ty bv vntm* of winch 
oigauic beings are generated, results in 
the living substance of every organist* 1 
cell and m each of its component molt 
cules, and is a necessary part of tin* 
physical and chemical constitution i i 
tin organising tleim nts in tlic conditions 
of life 

PAPIN’S DIGESTER [See Ih- 

(.ESTFIt | 

PAPUAN, a blackish race of men 
inhabiting tlu* Piji Islands, the Gulf of 
Pajma in New (bum a, and some lntu- 
niediato isl.inds m the South Pacific 
They are phvsrcally well developed, have 
skin of poculiai hardness or harshm s>,, 
abundant beard and wiry liair, much 
frizzled Each hair, if examined with a 
lens, is set n to be flattened Their t( a 
tures are not, prominent They are quite 
distinct, both from Negroes and the 
M alayan islander s The black natives of 
Tasmania (of whom the last, a woman, 
died in 1870) wen* allied to the Papuan 
ia< e*-, and were distim t fiom the choco- 
late-brown Australians 

PA UTIOUL AKISM {part mil a, asmall 
part * Lat ), the doctrine of thoso who 
maintain that separate interests ought 
to bo supported ; a word employed m 
(Germany w’ltli reference to the opinion 
that the separate Htates of the Empire 
ought to enjoy as much independence as 
possible, that is, that their several gov- 
ernments Bhoukl be carried on with tho 
least possible conti ol of the Imperial 
Governim lit 

PARI IT or BTTBASTIS, an Egyptian 
goddess, one of tho children of Phtah 
(,S 7 ) She is represented as having a cat’s 
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head hiu mounted by a disc encircled by 
the vijjcr or urivus 

TAX (peace Lai ), a small tablet w ith 
a crucifix in front and a handle ut tlie 
back, ofleicd to the lips ol coniinum- 
i cants at the c< lebr.itmn of the Mash It 
1 is sometimes ot precious metal, sit with 
pieeious stole s, enamelled or otheiwise 
, ornament.! d 

! I’M! ILK VC oi PUTILAVI LScc 
PnusiAN L\m.i aui- (.s/ ) J 

I PELASG1ANS ‘Gn*( k wntei.-i fiom 
! Homer and Hesiod downw ards mention 
n l’clobgiaiis, but if am examine tin u 

! statements we find that the* term is 
, used in two bensts lnstli, as denoting 
a eirtiim Gictk tribe which inhabited 
I hi wily dm mg the heioie age, and 
j si loudly, as equivalent. to our term pu- 
j hisloue The n me is more* especially 
{' applied to t 1 > natms of Thiaee , who 
j 1 Stem t<* l'a\ b« loie i el to the llljmm 
stock in me»el *in turns it has serviel 
as the watehwoul ot all I me Is of eibsole to 

II tlieoiies and piesciontihi Januis Wo 
Know nothing about the I’elasguin lan- 
guage' (Professor A II Sa>ec) Time 

j seems to be* no ceitam oviduiei that any 
Pelasgian tube settled in Italy 
1 l*E LOlilKATION (/if/e«.c#*, im.ii- 
i> strems U> ), in Botany, the* piopuh of 
! assuming an exceptional and unusual 
t oi in. Thus a flower which lias hve* 
stannns insteael of the uoimal number 
j ot lour, is a pi lone tlowei 
! 1*1. 1’. SINK (/«*/ thin, to digest G, ), 

a mtiogenous hubst.inee ousting m tl-i 
1 g.i.tuc juice 1 , and .is a viscid mattei in 
j the peptic glanel inel on the walls of the 
i stomachs ot animals This is ext i acted 
( hoin the stomachs of the hog, sheen, or 
I <all, and made into unions |»ie]i, na- 
tions talon as KUiwilies in e.’ses *>f 
defective itige twin 

PEKPKNDJGGLAK STYLE, m Eng- 
lish Gothic Arelutccture, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the* Third Division ot 
the I'ointcd Style, was employed from 
the* latter end of the lean teenth to the* 
l , early part of the sixteenth ceiitm j The 

I traeeiy of the windows exhibits pir- 
; penelicular and lioi izoutal lines. The 

I I doorways have four centred arches and 
i . horizontal linos ; the gionungs are deeoi- 

1 ated with lanlike tiaceiy, and tlu* stu- 
i laces of the buildings are enriched with 
upright forms ot panelling Hemj 
j Vil s Chapel at Westminster Abbev, 
j Kt Ceoige's Chapel, Winelsoi, and King a 
i Colli go Chapel, Cambridge, are time 
, sti iking examples of tins style 

I’KUPETlJuM MOBILE (perpi tual 
motion : Lat ). [See Pl£ XtPJST u A L Mo 
tion ] 

1’EKSEIDEB, a name of the moteouc 
shower of the 10th of August, so called 
because it appears to issue fiom the star 
Algol hi the constellation I’eiseus 
PERSIAN LANCUACE, the most 
important ot tlio liamc tongues. The 


ancient I’eisian is only known from 
some inscriptions The middle l'crsian, 

, or l’ehlevi, was the language of the 
' epoch oi the Sassamdes, iroiu the tluid 
j to the seventh century, then came tho 
i i 1’arsee, and alternants (since the year 1 
j 1000) the modern Persian. This con- 1 
1 toms many Arabic woids. I 

PERTURBATIONS, m Astronomy, I 
those deviations of tho heavenly bodies I 
from tlieir elliptical paths which take ' 
place m consequence of their mutual 
| attractions The pa iodic perturbations 
aie those which are compensated after a 
ljuutud number of revolutions and then 
begin again ; these are ealled inequalities | 
depending on configurations Tho, stcalai 
pel turbations ltquue a great length of 
time tor tlu lr consummation, and before 
they recommence their long penods 
The motions of the moon display the 
most i ousiderahlo pel turbations. 

1 ’IIA L ANSTERY, in the system of 1 
■ the 1 ii noli socialist Eouiict, tlie com- . 
mon residence and collet t<d wokshops 
of a phalanx— that is, 400 families 

PHENOL, I’HENYLE, names given 
to Ca lino i.io A i'll) (67 ) 

PHI LIPPI l JM, a raie metal lately 
found by M Deiafoutaine, in the Samar- j 
skite eat th of Noith Caiolma, named ; 
aftei a phjbicist of Geneva Its equiva- 
lent is 74 

PllON AUTOGRAPH (phone, sound; I 
auto',, itself; yiaphe, waiting Gi ), in j 
Acoustics, an instrument tor giaplncully I 
lepiescnting the vibiations of a sonorous i 
body. It also affords a means of count- 
ing tho number of vibiations in a given i 
time Tho vibrations requued to be > 
reju esented aie made to affect tho an 
inside au appaiatus which is sonu thing , 
like an iai -trumpet, acioss the liairow 
end ot which is .stretched a membrane 
To this membrane is attached a niaikmg 
style, which is In ought, into contact witl 
I a piece of smoked papei pl.iced upon a 
cylinder capable ot bung moved both 
hoii/outally and rouud its axis. When 
tlie vibrating body is bet m motion the 
nieuibianc vibrates m conespondenco, 
and the stjlediaws atnmulous line upou 
the paper upon the cylinder, the latter 
being at the same tune made to move 
bv turning a handle which vvoiks a 
SOI i vv 

PHONOGRAPH ( phone , sound ; gut- 
phr, vvxitmg • Gi ), an apparatus in- 
vented by Mr T A Edison, of New 
Yoik, by means oi which it is said that 
‘words spoken by tho human voice 
C/iii be stoied up and leproduced at will 
over and over again hundreds of tunes.* 

It consists of three partB- a receiving, a 
recoi (ling, and a repeating apparatus. 
The fiist, is a tube mto which the words 
aie spoken, ut the farther end of which 
is a thin metal diaphragm, having a 
small pm attached to its ccntia The 
second part consists of a cylinder capable 
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of being rovolved on its axis, and having 
a coat of tin foil w Inch the pin just 
touches This cylinder being made to 
revolve slowly whilst the vibrations 
caused by the spiakeis wuec, hud, in 
Hit* an of tin lulu, and then m the 
diaphragm and its att.u lied pin, drive 
tin latte 1 against tlie tin foil, where they 
make a senes of nidi ntations The 
words being thus punted upon the .-.trip 
of metal, their sound haum, hem con- 
veited into a i isible lorm, t,h ■ next step 
is to rocoivmt them into sound, and loi 
this purpose the third pint «>t the ap- 
paiatus ib employed Tin * tou..ists ol a 
tube, one tml of which is (meted with 
paper stretched taut Upon this pa pet 
plays a pm attached to a steel spung, 
which, being brought into connection 
vut.h the pin of the tec living appai.itm 
tin whole is uady toi action JS'mv if 
tie motion of the rylindu lie rejitated 
m siu h a way as to c.iuse the pm ol tie* 
ti.m .mittuig part to pm sue its foiiuii 
path, and In tall into tin scries of uiden 
tat i ons it had picvumsly made, the 
vibrations thereby caused in the at 
| taohed metallic diaplnagm aie con- 
veyed to the steel spun*-*, lepeated hv 
, its pm upon the paper dia]ihiagiu, and 
conveyed along the tube to the cat of 
the listener 

IVKONOGRARKY (phone, sound , 
graphr, writing <»j ), the system ol 
writing wouls phonetically - that is, m 
the way they are pioinmneed, one un- 
varying sound being given to each letti r 
The sounds ot the English alphabet and 
the spelling of the words being ex 
! ti cutely irregular, many attempts have 
’ been made to inbioduce a system ot 
I phonography fHee Li</i runs (Si ) | 

I TTK )T( IGRAVIJ HE, a french pxoee* s 
| for etching a design which has bun 
I lust diawn on the metal by a photo- 
graphic method 

I’JIOTOUELIOGRATCI (phos, light, 
helm*, the sun dr ), an apparatus fin 
obtaining pliotogiaplne pictuics ot the 
sun’s surface The sun is thus made to 
take Ins own likeness 

PHOTOSPHERE (phos, light; sphaira, 
a hall ( it ), the visible si.iioco of the 
I SUM 

PITTA TT, the creator of the world in 
I 1 ,g\ ptian Mythology, especially wm- 
! shipped at Memphis TTe was usually 
repiesented as a man with a cap fitting 
j tightly to his head, holding or leaning 
against the Nilometi i, the emblem ot 
I stability. The scarah.ens was also his 
symbol 

PJTYTJiOTAXLS (phullon, a leaf; 
taxi s, oi tier Gi ), m B< ttany, the ai r» nge- 
mont. of the leaves on a blanch; thus, 
leaves are sometimes opposite, some- 
times spuallv arranged 

PH Y LLOXER A (phullou, aloaf , Tiros, 
dry Or), a small insect, the Phi/lloxeta 
I v ab'ah i r of entomologists, belonging to 


the family of Aphuhe, which, originating 
in Noith Amcuca, has got into the vino- 
vards of Europe, where it has done ami 
is doing immense damage The Erench 
Government has oileied a huge rewaid 
to the discoverei of a cheap anil ca*y 
remedy against its ravages The insect 
ir at In st, yellow, and at ter w a rds greenish i 
It has an oval .shape, and is tunushid 
with six legs, a pioliosi is, and a pail ot 
antenna Whilst Wingless it passes the 
winter at the root ot t he vine, and m the 
bj-un j attacks the blues, into which it i 
bon-* with its jnohosi i-> It la>H fiom 
Unity to toity iggs, which aie hatched i 
in eight days, and tie young insects m a I 
short time piocceil to lay eggs which aie j 
liaf licit in the same w..v, a case of 
P\ni ill Noiti-Mtiis In the com.se ot , 
the s o i mum then* ue+rom six to eight, , 
gem l ations, and thus a single female , 
may be the anc- -.tot m a tew months or [ 
thu tv millions of iuili\ iduais Holm* i 
individuals of the lalei broods cieep up I 
the stem into the air Each of these i 
i cm yes two pans ol long wings, and 
lays foui eggs, w Inch produce males ami j 
females Each of the, latter, at Let itu- j 
pregnation, lays m the baik of the vine 
a single huge egg, fiom which an insect 
is hatched in the spring This attaches 
itself to tho roots of the vine, and the 
same round is gone over again Some- 
times the wingless insect lives in little 
gall.s on the under side of a leaf *Sueh is 1 
the cunous history of this dostiuctm* 
insect Its attacks cause tho fibies of ! 
the root to swell into knots and knobs , , 
they then decay, the plant becomes sickly ‘ 
and finally (lies 1 1 is the gonoi al opmiou I 
that the American vines do not suffer bo 
severely from Phylloxera, as Emopeau 
xmoB, and the tomicr have been largely 
imported for tho purpose of being planted 
as stocks for grafting 
PHYLOGENESIS (pintle, a race or 
ti i be ; genets, generation Gr ), the mode 
of evolution ot a race or organic type, 
lor example, the vertebrate type. It is 
alhrmed by anatomists that there is a 
correspondence between tho development 
of tho individual IOntoqenesih (St )J 
and that of the race The history of the 
formation of the vertebral column is 
poiuted out as a good example of thiR 
correspondence, for all tho stages which 
occur in the* gradual evolution of that 
osseous system m the series ot vcitehrate 
animals, are lepeated in the successive 
stagi*. of the embryonic development of 
the highei members oi the series Again, 
Pioicasor Allen Thomson states that the 
study ot the comparative anatomy of tho 
heart and it.s mode* of formation in the 
embryo furnishes most striking illustra- 
tions of the relation between ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic development in the* 
vertebrates. The final generalisation is 
that, tho ontogenetic development, of tho 
individual in the higher animals repeats 
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m its more general character, and m many j 
ol it8 specific phenomena, the phylo- 
gtnetic development ol the lace 
PllYSIO NUT, the fruit, of the Jatro- I 
jiha cut cus (or Cut ('uts puraam), nat ordt r ■ 
L ujihorbiacKK , which is cultivated in ' 
tiopieal countries for tho Bake ot its oil, 1 
which is purgative, and is used for bum- I 
mg in lamps The Chinese make a blink i 
varnish by boding the milky juice ol the ! 
plant with oxide of non | 

I’ll YSIOGKAPHY [pin ims, natiuc , 
i paphe, ■writing* Ui ), any descuption 
ot the powem and prot> sacs ol natiuc | 
PlBLiOCH (Gatin), mailiul music . 
pi n isl on the bagpipes, not the lustru- 
lui lit itself 

I’lCKIO ACID (pih ?o\, bdter Or ), 
mu,} be obtained by the action ol nitiic 
acid on indigo and numerous other sub- 
stances, such as silk, wool, saliciue, Ac 
Jt tonus pale yellow scaly crystals, which 
are sparingly soluble in coldwatei, and 
possess an intense ly latter taste Piciic 
acid H used in djemg 
PIGEON PE the pulse of a legu 
m < nous plant, t'ajamn 1 iuIilU\ whieh i. 
laigely cultivated in tropical coimtms as [ 
a Hording a nut, litmus esculent In India 
the pulse is called Dhal 
1*1 1»UL or PKKPUL, the Ft cui u li- 
ma a ot botanists, the Sacred Fig of 
India, round which many superstitions 
clustei The leaf is lcmarKahlc lor 
having its apex, diawu out into a long 
point It is the cut tom of the Hindoos 
to plant two of these tiees near togetliei 
with a Ncom tiee (Mai, tost) between, 
and to go tlmmgli an elaborate cere- 
mony of marr} mg (he pipuls 
l’ISCINA (a pool oi cistern Lat ), a 
stone basin or small tiough with an out- 
let at the bottom, placed near the altar 
m chuicbcs Amongst the ancient Ho- 
mans pisema signified both a lish pond 
and a hw'i turning bath 

I'D A NETS. The masses of Uranus 
.ind A ’tptuuc have been recently calcu- 
li ted by Professor Newcomb to be re- 
spectively the 1-212, 600th and l-l‘J,38uth of 
that ot the sun Jnpitei's mass is eipial 
to 1 -1047th of the sun’s The time ot the 
lotatiou of Saturn has been newly detn- 
mineel to he lOli. 14m 24s The existence' 
of a planet between Me*rcuiy and the sun 
has been suspected and much seaiohed 
for, but hitherto without success It 
has been ascertained that Ft nun has an I 
atmosphere. Her light at its gi cutest, 
brilliancy is equal to about 1-bOOtli ot the I 
light, of the lull moon 
PLANTIGRADES (plant, t, the sole <»t I 
the loot ; gtatln i, to walk * Lat ), a trilu 1 
of carnivora, which m walking place the 1 
sole of the loot on the ground. It in- 
cludes the bear, badger, racoon, common 
otter, and sea-otter 
PL A NU LA (plaints, flat Lat), in 
Zoology, the ciliated lanu of a hydioid 

nophyto. 


PLATYRRHJNE (platns, broad ; rhin, 
the nose . Gi .), a term applied by an thro 
pologists to races of man with broad 
noses, e a , the negroes The monkejs 
ot the Amcncdii continent ui>, phityi- 
rhme |See Ca'i arkiiine ] 

PLEXUS (intn woven Lat), m An l- ( 
tomy, the networks of nerves which art* 
found in seveial putts ot the hodj 
PNLLA1 ATJC TUBE, a subtenaman I ' 
tube construct! d for the transmission ot 1 
ai tides trom one place to another The 1 
articles are placed in a receptacle which I 
exactly filib the w ulth of the tube, and the | 
mol ion is effected by exhausting the ,ur | 
m fioiit of it, or ioremg m compitssed : 
air behind it There are pneumatic tulu s | 
in use between the Geueial Post Office, 
London, and some of the railway sta 
turns 

POLAIt DISTANCE, m Astronomy, 
the angular distance of a star oi point 
in the heavens lmm citliei the noitli or 
south ct lestial pole 1 ’olar distant e* and 
declination aie e< implement uiy. 

POEYV1IROMY (pal uiln out, n, limny 
tolouied Gi ), the piopoty of having 
many cohmis , often used with leteieuce 
to thehuihluigsandsculptuits ot ancient 
(J recce, which it is known w tie coloured 1 
Polychromatic, haviug many colouis, in 
opposition to mono,' hi omatic, hav ing only I 
one I 

POLY (.IONA UK AC (poli/aoiwn, knot- 
giass . (h ), an older of mouochlamy- 
ffeous plants, chiefly herbs or shrubs, 
distributed all over the world The 
genera Fauopm nut (Duck wheats), Ttumex 
(Docks ami Sorrels), and 1 thrum (Rhu- 
barbs), as well at. many common weeds, 
belong to this order 
POLYlllSTOR (a learned man Lat ), 
the title ot a compendium ot geography 
containing a sketch of the woild as 
known to the ancients ; written by C 
Julius Solmus, who flourished about 
a n 238 Also a title given to the giam- 
marian Cornelius Alexamlei, who, when 
a soldiei in the army ot Mitlnidates, w*as 
taken jmsoner by Sylla and bi ought to 
Rome us a slave He received Ins fioe- 
tlom on account of lus leaiuing, and be- 
came rich ( )nly fragments ot ins w oiks, 
remain 

POLYMORPHISM (palm, many; 
mtnphc, torm <!i ), the pioperty of hav- 
ing several torias 

POST OBIT (povf olutum, after death * 
Tat), a term applied to an instrument 
such as a bond, w'luch is not to take 
effect or be enloiced until after tin death 
of a pei son living at its (late. 

PRAKRIT, a name given b> Onental 
scholais to any A lyan vernacular tongue 
in India. The Hindi, Punjabi, Hindhi. 
Gujarati, Marathi, Onja, aud Bengali 
are the principal Prakrit languages. 

PRECON J8ATION (pucmwtto, high 
commendation Loir Lat ), the ceremony 
which takes place at a consistory ot 
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0 irdmals at Rome, when an ecclesiastic 
is proposed by the Pope to till the otiice 

01 bishop To precomse formerly meant 
to summon into court, voce pnecoms, by 
the voice of the public* cner 

l'llKDKLlA (a footstool hoi), the 
row of little pietims often placed by the 
old inustus at the loot ol a large pic- 
tiue 

PREFET (Ft fioiu piefectu s Lot), 
in Prance the duel civil olhcial ot a 
d. partuieiit, acting limit i the otdeis of 
the Ministei lor the luteuoi. The toi- 
lespondmg olhcial m Italy is styled 
Piefetto 

PREKTER JOHN, a mytlnc king of 
the Middle Ages ruling m Abyssinia or 
Ethiopia lie was supposed to be a 
Cnnstian and to derive his name Pres- 
ter from priest as having umvuted his 
subiects 

I'RlMULACEvE, m Botam, a natural 
onlir of plants, with mouopetalous 
llmvei s, containing some ornamental gar- 
den plants (primula, polyanthus, auricula, 
cjelamen, &c ), and some well-known 
wild plants (the primrose, cowslip, 
punpemel. &c ), but none of any maiked 
utility The Chinese prinn one, Pi i /until 
Suiinsis, is much cultivated Polyan- 
thuses are distinguished by gaideneis 
into pm-eyed when the pistil piojccts 
and the stamens are very shoit, and 
thrum-eyed when the instil is veiy 
shoit and the stamens conspicuous 

PROLETARIAN The sixth and 
pool i st class of the citizens of Rome, in 
the constitution ascubed to Scrvius 
Tullius, were called proletm u, hecausi 
1 their only means of aiding the state was 
b> their oftspimg (i>iolt») At pies'Uit 
the term prolctaii.in is applied to the 
class of work-people without capital 

J’RONAOS (pro, beJoi e , into i, a 
temple: Gi ), that pait. ot a temple 
which projected in fionb of the rest, 
toiming what we now call a portico 

1*1 tOPvE DEUTJ ( 'S (piopinilnicin 

Gi ), prelimniaiy instiuction , inepara- 
toiy science 

PROPYLA3A ( piojiulaton , a porch or 
poitico Gi ), the entrance to a Crock 
tom j >le consisting of an enclosure tianked 
; bj buildings with a great gateway 


PROTOPLASM ( protos , first , plasmo, 
material for moulding Gi ), a nitio- 
genous, hydro-caibon compound, burn- 
ing the raw material ot all anim d 
structure It is a formless mass m 
granules and slnny matter, possi'ssm ' 
the vital piopertiesof assimilation, irril i- 
hility, and repioductioii It is the mo l 
elementary of all organic substanci ■> 
The contents of animal eells usuall> con- 
sist ol ])ioto])lasm Saieode, of whu ii 
some minute animals entuely consist, 1 
composed of piotoplasm. [See Arum. \ 
(v ) | 

3 *S YCIUK )METE R (pvtclno , (old, 
met nm, measure Gi ), a name some- 
times given to the combination of tliei- 
mometers with wet and diy bulbs em- 
ployed for ascertaining the quantity ol 
moistuu. in the air at the time ot obser- 
vation One hull) be mg kept mmst, tne 
luerouiy tails to a point depending upon 
the amount of ovapoiation, ami that 
again dep« nds on the tempt latuio and 
the quantity ol moisture already m the 
air The rtadmgs ol the thei mouiett r 
and that having the dry bulb aftoid 
data tor solving the problem Such a 
combination of lustiunicnts is known on 
the Continent as Augusts Psiolno- 
metcr, and in England as Mason j 
liygiomctcr 

i*TEKYL(>(lRAPHY(;>tfrtfr.aplmni , 
qmphe, writing Gi ), the study ot tne 
development, giovvtli, anangement, Ac , 
of the plumagi ot birds 

PUR BECK STONE, an ash grey 
sandstone, quarried at Pm beck in Uoi- 
setslmc, and mucli employed by London 
builders 

PUSHTOO, the language of the 
Afghans, one of the Tramc tongues. 

PYRAMTDTON (little 'pyramid Or ), 
the pyramidal top or teimmation of an 
obelisk 

PYRHKLIOMETER (pm. Hr vjieho , 
the sun , and metrov, measure <h ), an 
nistiument devised by Pouillet tor 
measuring the amount of heat radiated 
from the sun lie computed th.it the 
beat received annually by the earth fiom 
the bun would be sufficient to melt, a 
coat of ice 118], teet thick surrounding our 
globe 


1 
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QUALITATIVE, QUANTITATIVE. 
These words are frequently employed in 
Bpeaking of chemical analysis. The toi- 
mer Bigmhcb that the mere presence of a 
particular body is sought or has been 
ascertained; the latter that its absolute 


or proportionate [quantity is the object 
of researeh 

QUANTIFICATION OF THE PRE- 
UK ! ATE, in Logic, the attaching some 
word or mark to the predicate of an 
atiirwativo proposition to indicate th.it 
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I it its Applicable to something besides the 
subject; in ofcbei words, wlien the piedi- 
eate is undistributed Foi instance , by 
tli( pioposition, All horses are quadiu- 
I peds, it is not intended to .issei t tb.it the 
! attiibute oi possibsing ioui legs is con- 
! lnud to lioi si e To in.uk this limita- 
! turn ol meaning Sn "William Hamilton, 
I ol Ldiuhurgh, pmposcd to add the word 
i win?, and to v i it* the proposition m this 
1 wav All hoists aie some i)uadiu|>edH 
1 (jlJAIULY (rum, mpuio Fi), apane 
> ol <dass 

DUATEKNARY EPOCH (ijuatn- 
innin'*, tour J id ), in Oeolovj, the 
modern cpoili winch commenced at the 
■ do. i of the Tuti.ii} pel n>d, and now 
| exists It lb ollen teiim d Voslphoi i u«- 


QUATERNION.S, CAf.CULUN ok 
( qua ter , four tmies • Lat ), a Symbolical 
Geometry invented by Sit W. It Hamil- 
ton, of Dublin, depending upon four 
undatable geometrical elements. ‘It 
is only now beginning to be undci- 
! stood,’ says Mi W Spottiswoode, ‘and i 
1 lias not. yet loteived all the applica- 
tions of which it is doubtless capable 
Jt must always hold its position as an 
oiigmal discovery, and as a lcprismti 
live ol one of the two great groups ol 
generalised algelnas, viz , those the 
squares of wln*~,e units ate respectivi ly 
negative unity and /eio the common 
oiigin of which must still he mart* d 
on our intellectual map .is an uni noun 
region ’ 


; R A, the F.gvpl i.m god of the sun, re- 
! pnsented sometimes m the human l<»im 
with the llobh eolouitd led, beaiing <>n 
1 tin head tin* sun’s disc * in licit d by tlie 
I vipei oi m.eus, the typi ot dominion , 
i som. tunes liv a hawk-lu aded man sui- 
1 mounted by tlie atf or high comr.il lap 
! 11. inked by ost.iicli liatheib, sometimes 
bj a rnah* sphinx oi a hawk 
j RADIUS (/ ttcfnt, the spine (h ), in 
I Hot am , the guiei.il avis ot mllorcseence 
j that, us, the pnmaiy avis of a spike oi 
rac me of ffmveis , also, the stem of the 
j frond ot a fein above the stipe or stalk 
! li A DIO 1 1 Alt T \, a division of the Rln- 

ropoda. The annuals aie maiinc, ami 
of ,i, low type of oigumsation Some 
species me biiupli, otlieis compound, 
some have imithei sjueula nor shell, 
w lulst. others have eitlui siheious spirul.e 
or silicions shells Tlie Polycystin 
wbitse biautliul fossil shells are well 
! Known to microscopists, belong to the 
i Jwldiol.ll KlllS 

J t AD I OM ETKR ( / nth tut, a ray ; wet ton, 
j m ( ‘asm e * (h ), .an appaiatus invented by 
Mi W Ciookes, consisting of vanes of 
pith, each blackened on one side whilst 
! bright on the other, mounted on arms 
attached to a movable avis, and en- 
closed in a glass vessel from which the 
air is exhausted as much as possible. 
When exposed to the light the avis ear- 
rjing the vanes begins to revolve It 
was at lirst thought that the motion was 
caused by the action of light, and hence 
the apparatus was styled a Light Mill , 
but it w'.is afterwards found that tlie 
motion is due to the action of heat on 
the molecules of attenuated air still lett 
inside the glass, on these coming into 
contact with the blackened discs, or, as 


it. has been evpre'std, the r< pulsion of M 
the discs results fiom radiation due to I ! 
an a< taou of thormometiio In at hi twee u II 
the surface of the moving bodv and the i 
i use ot the nisti mint tluough the m- i 
tervention ol the residual air Mi | 
Oiookes afterwanls devised a fonn in I 
which tin heater is stationary and the j 
eoolei rotates This he called an Othoo 
s«ope (tit ft to, 1 prop' 1 , *■< opt tit, to sec I 
th f 

RAMBUTAN (hairy friut 3/nhti/), the 
fruit of a tree cultivated m the East 
Indies, tin* Kephehum loppnct inn, nat 
orclei Sajinitiactcr. Tin* truit is about 
the si/e ot a small plum, it grows m 
elustei s, is red and liany outside with a 
seim-tmnspari nt. white pulp, which con 1 
tarns a sub.ienl juice To the sami J 
gums belong tw*o esteemed Chinese j 
fuuts the Leceliee, which i-> produced b} I 
the Nt pin hum Litchi , and the Longau, 
the Long-yen. or Dragon’s eye, ot the 
Chinese, the N longnvn 

RANCHER OS (Span), the cattle- 
breeding people of Mexico, who are ev- 
cellent horsemen They are bo termed 
from their residences called rancho •>. 

RANGE FINDER, in military affaiis, 
an apparatus for discovering the dis- I 
tancc of an object from the gun m order 
that tho proper charge of powder may 
he used. There are mauy eoutnvauees 
for this purpose 

RAPPIST8, the followers of George 
Rapp (d 1847). a German enthusm w'ho 
settled m the United States, andiounded 
the colony known as Tlarmony, near 
Pittsburg 

RAPTORES () aptor, a robber Lot ), 
an order of birds of prey, including 
eagles, falcons, hawks, owls, &c. Tbi y 
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bum at Siena in 1530 lie taught that 
.K uis Christ had no existence previous 
to Ins umaculous birth, and that al- 
though he was desi rung ol the gnatcHt 
revui elite fox his Lathing and his acts, 
and as being the appointed medium be- 
tvi cn Cod and man, la neitbei claimed 
noi ])ossessed the divine nature The 
modem Unitarians have embraced most 
ot the tenets of Nocino 

MOJIOHIK (seiu,, a cluster Ch ), in 
Botany, the name gn on to a compouml 
Iruit toimed of a spike of bowers vv Inch 
glow together and become succulent 
Tlu pine apple and mulberry atlord < x- 
ampbsof a sorosiH In the lattei tiuit 
tlu calyces nl many flow ers grow mg close 
t »gi ther become siicculentand invest tin* 
pericarp and seeds 

MOTH I AC rKlUOP, Thk, was used 
by the ancient Egyptians, and consisted 
of 1-101 wainh ring ytais of 0C5 days, 01 
1 1C) fixed years ot 3 (m j days 

SOUNI> [Seep h‘W | All the condition , 
as to the transmission of sound tlnough 
the atmosphere aie notyit iully umbi- 
stood, and several tacts axe still waiting 
tor explanation l or instance, when ni 
the com se or some t xp^mmiits a gun 
was Intel at MontJerv, it Hie Jitaid at 
Vilkjuit, whilst a guu tired at the game 
time at Villejuif was inaudible at Mont- 
lery Then sound is usually heaid 
taither w'itti the wind tlian ag.unst it, 
but in what mauuii the audibility of 
sound is ineieasul ox diniunshed by the 
actum ot tlu wind is not at present 
clearly detmed Again, the increase ot 
audibility produced by wind wull some- 
times reach seveial lmndieds per ant , 
wlicn the velocity ol the wind lias only 
inei eased one pei cent Monnd is often 
heard better across the wind than with 
it, and it is thought that there occurs 
something analogous to the rcfiactinu of 
1 igh t l J i oftsHi irt) J teynolds has show n 
that rays of sound m traversing the 
atmosphere aie usually bent upvvaids 
owing to the laet that sound travels 
faster in waim than in cold air, irrespi i- 
tiv e of density Now as the air is usually 
Waimest near the ground, the lower pai t 
of the wave trout will atbancc taster 
than the upper part, and us the direction 
ol advance is always perpendicular to 
the flout, it will be bent upwards ill a 
curve whose radius will be about twenty 
miles when the diflemice ot temperatme 
is 1° F 

SPECTRUM, SPECTRUM ANALY- 
SIS [See pp 700, 701 J In pioducmg tin* 
solai spectrum by means of a glass prism, 
if the retracting edge of the nnsm is 
turned towards the ground, then the 
violet end of the spectrum will he at the 
top and the red end at the bottom This 
shows that the red rays ure tho least 
r frangible of the visible spectrum, anil 
t u> violet rays tho most refrangible By 
employing a thermopile and sensitised 


papei , it is found that the led end ha-, J 
the most heat rays and the 1 ew t st actirnc i ■ 
lays, whilst the violet end has tin fevw st 
lit at lays and the most actinic lavs, I 
tkcie being a giadual tiaiisitmu in both 
respects from one to the othci It is 1 
found, moieovei, that hi at lays aio >' 
tin ow n bi y oml the visible led end, and ,1 
actinic rays beyond the visible violet 
end In the lattei case by caiefnl mam- , 
pulation part of the spectrum beyoDd 11 
the violet may hi icnderi d faintly visible, 
and tbeu it is si c n to be ot a lavtndir [ | 
guy tint, and to lit ciossed b\ daik lines t J 
like the limit luminous poit of the 1 
spettrum The lunmmuty ot the. pait 
ot the spectrum is v iv vw ak on account , 1 
ol the abruption wim li the ia}„ sidle r i 
in t.i a versing mu atnmspheie By a \ 
continuous spectrum is meant one like ,1 
the solar speetimn where the coinin' i 1 
im et and pass successively one ui<o , 
aimtlni A discontinuous speetium is , 
out enmposed ol sepaiati hands or / 
Inns with blank spaces bitvviin The 1 - 
fonmr kind of spietrum is givm by ( 
an lncamli scent solid m liquid, the | 
latter by a glowing ve pi mi, whethei a 
pumauent ga* m duivid iioiu a vnla I 
lilised solid oi liquid Much a v.ipoui J 
allot ds aspect luui ol lnigbtliuesjueuli.il 
to it, so that, it can lit recognised when- j 
ever the lines make their appeal am • i 
Wlicn an meamb’sci nt. solid m lajuid is | 
seen tbrougb.i glowing absmb* nt vapnui, , 
the sped i uni fiom the solid m liquid is 1 
continuous, with lines fiom the vajimti , 
across it. Thesi lines will he il.uk it tlu ( 
solid ot liquid body is of ahighei tempeia- 
ture tlian the vapoui, .mil bright if the i 
vajiom lias tin login l tem]>eiatlire If 
the solid m liquid body and the vapour 
liavethe same tempemtuie, the lines will j 
vanish lu cause the vapour will cunt as ' 
much light as it absorbs Tlu spec hum i 
ot the electin' spark is a bnght line, one j 
made np ot the spectra of the vapoui s I 
between which and thiough winch the j 
spaik passes By subje cting the vapour ( 
opeiated ujion to piissuie, the lmes, in 
the case of some chemical elements, aie 
thickened, and in the case of others, me , 
increased in number By vaiymg the . 
pressure, or increasing the tempcratuio, i 
diffeient sjiettaa can he obtained from 
the same element Thus, m the case of 
iron, the lines may be increased from one 
to 400 , anel m the case' ol calcium, two 
wholly distinct specli a have been obtain 
ed, one pel taming tei a low, tlm othci to 
a lngh temperature The laigest diuw- 
mgol the solar specti mi thathaslutheito 
been obtained was tlmty metreb long, 
from A to H, and it compiisetl 4U0U lines 
Some results obtained by means of tin' 
spectroscope are itated under Sun and 
NKBUPit: 

Sl’lltOM ETER (spiro, I breathe • Lot ; 
mrtron, a measure . Or,), an apparatus for 
measuring the quantity of air given out 
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by tin* lungs after\aking m a long breath 
' It it* employed by medical men to ascer- 
tain the lung capacity of a patient 
j ST'iRULA (a little coil La t ), in Zoology, 
a genus of ten aimed cuttle-fishes lur- 
j , m sin d with a shell which is almost covered 
' by the body The shell ih small, white, 
and many chambered, curled into a fiat 
Sj'.ial it ih thrown by thousands on 
some inlands in the Atlantic and Pacilii 
' < >ei ans, but only live hpi cimens of the 

.m anal have been seen by naturalists 
SPLINT, a hard exueBconco which 
i f«e ms on the shank bone of a horse 

S PON TAN IK >US G EN E RATION 
i All the evidinee lntlnito adduced m 
i 1 s ipport of the hypothesis of what is 
l popularly teimed spontaneous genera- 
| : timi has been shown to be valueless, but 
I it has not by any means been proved, 

J and it would be very dilbcult to prov e, 

| ' th.it the lowest forms of life may not be 
,j li. t tin ally generated wle n the suitable 
| , moi -'anic materials are In ought together 
, undi i .suitable conditions of temperatuie, 
pi< ssmo, \c , in places not easily acces 
1 sihle to direct observation —at the bottom 
I, m tin ocean, toi instance We an not 
! 1 to conclude, because pi oof lias not so lar 
r been pioduced, that it cannot be pro- 
duced at. some future tune .So to con- 
! elude would hi* bad reasoning, of a 
j] charactei u Inch the progiess of geology 
| and astionoinv has again mid again ix 
posed The iivpotlusis ot spontaneous 
! gi lieiation is not of the nut, uie of a 
, : mi pi istition, but is a purely physical one, 

| ! a >ainst which there is no a /</ on i lmpossi- 

I 1'ihty In the present state ol science it 
i lM.ithei one tobcstyledpiobablc Pi oof 
' of the tact is wanting, and that is all < hi 

i the one hand, the fact is not tube asserted 

I I v ithout full and complete pi oof , on the 
! I ot her, it is not to be declaied an lmpossi- 
|l t ihty because it lias not ytt betii 
1 1 jnoved 

, ! SPOltES, Resting, the oogoma oi 
' germs of minute parasitic fungi, such as 
the potato fungus, the Ph utophthoi n m- 
! f< titans of botanists After being fecun- 
i dated by the smaller bodies called an 
1 1 theridia, they are reiuleied capable at 
I the end of a period ot rest to geimuiate 
I and produce new fungus threads which 
, ! spread through the tuber and rend* i it 
useless, or to form minute movable 
spnrules or zoospores contained m cases 
SQUARES. Law ok Inverse, a law 
a ]>I>lymg to light, heat, sound, and other 
physical phenomena, which is thus e\- 
piessed The intensity of the light, <Ac , 
received from any source vanes inversely 
as the square of the distance 
SQUARES, Method of Least, one 
of the most useful applications of the 
calculus of probabilities, the object be 
ing to obtain tho most probable result 
from a number of observations which 
have given different results though all 
are believed to bo equally trustworthy. 


SQUASH, the name given m the 1 ’Tut< d I 
States to the numerous varieties of pump- | 
km, Cucuibiia wrffyr/»o, cultivati d fur 
table use 

ST AFP, m Music, the five horizontal 
lines on or betui eu which the notes are 
placed 

STANNITE (yiaiiuuiii, tin hat ), an 
me of tin, the oxide 
STIC1IOM ETHICAL ( vf icJto*, a rank or 
low th ), a tenn applied to an anange- 
meut according to the subject-matter, 
not alphabetical 

STKiMARl A (s hi/niH, a mark or spot 
<7r ), the roots ol lossil trees belongin ; to 
the genus Swilhnin, chaiaetenstie of the 
Carboniferous jicnod, and believe 1 to he 
related to Cycads Stigmorue were long 
thought to be diBtmct jilants until the 
roots were discoveied m connection v it h 
the stems of Sigillana Thepcculiarm.tik- 
mgs on the roots gave ongin to the n.um 
STILUS (hut ), the small iron lod i m 
jiloyed by the Romans foi writing ujion 
tablets coated with wax One ci l was | 
shaip for tiaoing the httei.s, and the 
othei end was made broad for orasin,', J 
when desirable, what liad been writtin. I 
Hence Hoiacc recommends a write l U r 1 
tin public to turn Ins stilus ficqucntly 
'J’he stilus was therelore an am lent. pi n, 
and the word cam" in time to signify 
the composition oi mainm of wilting 
w hence our word s/w/i 
STtECIIlOMETKV ( tmchrwn, a first | 
jinnciple Ui ), t.h it, brain h ol Cheimsli y 
which is concci in il with the lavs ol the 
combination oi bodies le wi lglit and 
\ oli inn (See Vruxirt | 

STOMATA (mouths Ui.\ in P.otauy, 
minute opening*. thiough tm epidemic 
ot tlie leaves ot plants J'i.o opening is 
usually between a pair of sum-lunai 
cells It is supposed tliat the office ol 
the stomata is to icgul.it e the evapora- 
tion from the chloiophyll of the leat, j 
becoming largei or less accenting to the | 
hygi ometrical state of the at uosphoie 1 1 
STONE AGE, ill Anthiopology, that , 
Iieriod m the Instory of a people when 
their only cutting implements w ere made 
of flint, obsidian, or other stone Ancient 
implements of this kind art often found 
lu caves oi burud m nvei giavel in 
vaiious ji.uts of Europe Two periods 
have hem distinguished In theeaihei 
(termed pa/ieobcW froi njwhtto*, aticicid, 
and litho*, a stone Ur ), the implements 
were rudely made by a simple chippin ■ 
of the stone without any attempt to 
make the surface even In the later 
they were rubbed smooth, and these are 
termed neolithic (neo\ new (»'?.) Some 
races have emerged fioin their stone age 
long ago, others are still living m it. 
When the use of bronze was discovered 
stone implements ceased to bo made. 

STREAM LINES, Theory of, in 
Shipbuilding, anew mathematical theory 
worked out by Mr. W Froude, ip regard 
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to tho resistance encountered by slaps 
w lien moving m the water * The whole 
f a an work of thought hy winch the 
search for improved forms is universally 
directed, consists of ideas, which, it the 
theoi\ of stream lnusis true, are abso- 
lutely delusive ami misleading' The 
only causes of resistance to the motion 
of a ship through water are, fn.-.t, sur- 
face fi iction, winch in the c.t-c of huge 
slops is by much the largest item , 
secondly, the mutual fnetion of the 
pai tides of watei, and tins is only hit 
when there are f ratines sufficient)! 
ahmpt to cause eddies, so that it. may 
hi* neglected in any well-designed slop , 
and, thirdly, wave resistance, the data 
for dctei mining which, must he obtained 
hy duect expermnut with diffeient 
forms to ascertain its amount tor each 
form, the experiments being directed to 
discover the wave resistance ot all varie- 
ties of water line cross section, and 
proportion of length, bioadth, and depth, 
so as to give compaiative lesults of dil- 
lennt foims, as well as the absolute 
results ot each ‘In ordei to ieduc" 
wave resistant c, we should make tlie 
ship very long On th<* other hand to 
reduce the sin face fin turn, it must he 
made comparatively slioit, so as to di 
imiusli the surface of webbed skin 
Thus endeavoui must he made t.o recon- 
cile conflicting methods of improvement, 
and to w'oiK out the problem in any 
given case, we retpuic to know r actual 
quantities ' As to what has been culli d 
direct head lesisLame, the notion is 
declared to he a complete delusion, foi 
it can he shown that there is no opposing 
force due to the ineitia of the water on 
the area of the ship's way Indirectly 
the water causes resistance to a ship at 
the surface, because the pi assures due to 
it make waves , hut to a submerged 
body, or to the suhmeiged portion of a 
ship, no resistance w ill he caused hy the 
mcitia of the water which is pushed 
aside The theory of stream lines shows 
that a submeigi il body, il movin ; 
tlnough a perfect fluid at uniform speed, 
would encounter no resistance whatever 

STRIGIL (sti unh* Lai', a scraper 
made of horn or metal employed hy 
bathers for removing tlie impurities of 
the skm It is often seen in the hands 
of athletes m ancient works of sculp- 
ture 

SUBJECT, OBJECT, terms employed 
in Mental Sen net* to denote the nnnd, 
self, or ego, and the external world or the 
non-ego Thoughts ami volitions, plea- 
sures and pains, are subjective , are part 
of ourselves Whatever comes to us 
through our senses, the impressions 
derived from those things that seem to 
be external to us, are objective 

SUDATORIUM (Lat ), a room in a 
Roman bath where the air was heated 
to cause perspiration. 


I HUFFJOJ ENT REASON, ITiini r vi.v 
I of. Tins so-called law or principle 
j affirms that certain conditions attend 
1 eveiy fact and event, constituting tho 
reason why they exist or have happened. 

| It was put forward by Leibnitz to 
I explain moral necessity, hy which he 
I understood the mind selecting the best 
or following the strongest inclination. 

8UEEJX (mb, umlei ; Uxiun, to at- 
tach J Mt ), an addition to the end of a ! 
word indicating some change in the ; 
meaning Thus, in heirship, childhood, 
boldness, freedom, the last syllable in 
each is a suffix 

KUMMUM BONUM (the highest 
good Lut ), that the discovery and ac- 1 
quisition of winch ought to he the great 
end and aim of hie Plato and Aro 
toLle thought, that the highest liappimr s 
of man was philosophy 01 tlie pm suit, ol 
truth, and that was only attainable by ■ 
the practice of justice anil virtue But- 
ler and others make virtue not liappim ss , 
the highest object of man 

HU N Tins splendid body having bet n 
veiy closely Bciutimsed by many ohsei 
vers, much new information lias been 
gatheied as to Ins constitution, though 
much still remains to In* learned It 
was forimily suppomd that tin sun’s 
body was <laik, hut siiiiounihd hy a 
glowing atmosphere, the photosphere, 1 
and that the maculae were cavities in 
that atmosphere through which the , 
body w'as seen But it is now thought j 
that the mass of the sun is in a fluid, if > 
not a gaseous, stati , and hotter than the , 
surrounding atmosphere By tho con- 
stant use of the spectroscope there have ' 
been detected m him the metals iron, I 
zinc, copper, aluminium, sodium, mag- 1 
nesium, cobalt, nickel, calcium, cliioini- ! 
urn, titanium, and manganese, all m tho 
gaseous condition, as well as the gases 1 
hydrogen and oxygen The latter gas ' 
w r as tor long unrecognised, and it is 
supposed to koep for the most part below ■ 
the visible surface There is also a 
hnglit line, known as No 1474, amongst 
the daik lines of the preceding bodies i 
Tins bright line has been attributed to 
an unknown metal, for which the name of 
helium has been proposed, but some j 
physicists believe it to be a line of i 
hydrogen. It, has been found that the ; 
sun's spots have a projior motion, those J 
nearer the solar equator moving more I 
rapidly than those which are more I 
distant Moreover, it has boen dis- 
covered that, the spots are attended 
with periodical changes, the cause of 
which is not known These changes are 
believed hy sumo t,o correspond with 
variations in magnetic declination, in 
auroras, m tho number of cyclones, and 
in rainfall, and it is thought that the 
evidence points to a common cycle 
It has even been suggested that com- 
mercial crises have relation to the sun’s 
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spot periods With regard to the suns 
envelopes we may begin with the atnm 
sphere, winch extends some 300 or 400 
miles from the surface, and contains the 
v apourous metals alieady mentioned 
, Above this is the ( 7i» oinosphn e, or more 
properly ChtomiUosphere, called also the 
Siena, with a thick u<*hh of fiom (1000 to 
| 7000 miles, outside which is the Corona 

! The lower part of this is seen round the 
dark moon when an eclipse is total, at* 
a ring of piaily lustie crossed by iadi- 
' ating lines In this region are seen 
I those objects of liregulai foim and 
position called flames, prominences, or 
protuberances, winch are usually red, 
but Home turns yellow or violet These 
arc outbursts ot incandescent hydrogen 
| which reach to pci haps 100,000 miles 
1 from the suns surface The coiona 
i t xtends to about a million of miles from 
1 the sun Its stiucture is complicated, 
i and the spectroscope show's that it. is 
i only partly gaseous, the lest < (insisting 
ol incandescent solid or liquid bodies 
| Observations at diilercnt eclipses piove 
that it varus greatly m extent and 
| structure. Beyond the corona long lays 
1 have been seen extending as f.u as live 
millions of milts fiom the sun But 
| this is not all, lor there is ‘a softened 
1 luminosity’ which has been tiaced to 
1 the emu mous distance of ten millions of 
miles along the zodiac, and ilns is 
i thought to be part of the zodiacal light 
whose mysterious nature has long 
puzzled ustionomers The brilliancy of 
the sun's light at the earth’s surface is 
said to be equal to the light emitt* d by 
5774 candles at the distance ot 1 
1 inches It has been computed that the 
heat received by the eaith fiom the sun 
m the couise of a year would be suth- 
| citnt to melt a layer of ice spread 
• over tlio earth to the thickness of 32 J 
1 yards. The sources from which the 
sun’s enormous heat is denved have 
j orten foimed the subject of speculation 
Borne have thought that the heat may 


be caused by tho impingement of me- i 
teone bodies upon tho sun Helmholtz I 
suggests that the heat may he pioduecd ( 
by the contraction from cooling ot the | , 
suns mass Thu influence of this gi cat i 
luuunaiy upon the earth is felt m three ! 
ways m consequence of his lotation j| 
and our rotation the magnetism ot the 1 . 
earth anil the meteorological conditions ! , 
of our atmosphere aie aftected, then | 
theie is a cyclonic ellert produced by j 
the meteoi ological dis tui bailees ot las • 
suifaco, and lastly, there are the i 
(fleets of light, and heat which arc 
caused by the vibrations of his p.uticles 
‘It cannot he doubted,' says P t Bal- 
four Stewart, ‘that a great generalisa- 1 
tion is looming in the distance, a mighty ; 
law, we cannot yet tell what, that will 
reach us we cannot yet say when It . 
will imolvo facts liitlieito mexpli- 
cahlc, facts that arc* scaieely received 
as such because they appeal opposed 
to our picseut knowledge of their 
cause s ’ 

SUNDEW IScoDrosi ha | I 

SYMPTEKOMhTKR (sun, with ; pte-.o, 

J press , mi lion, a mcasuie Ui ), a pecu- 
liar lonn of baiometcr consisting ot a 
glass tube bent into a syphon shape, and 
con taming air as well as a non- volatile 
fluid, usually glycmne The varying , 
pressure of the atmosphere causes the 
fluid to rise oi fall The indications thus ! 
aflordc'd need collection fm tho tempo a- I 
tore of the an at the time and place of ‘ 
the observation 

SYNOPTJ O <10SrF.ua, a name giv c u . 
to the three g'.spels of Matthew, Maik, 
and Luke, because they report the same I 
events m nearly the same way, so that < 
somo critics aro of the opinion that, they 1 
woe all based upon the* same olth r doui- 
nic nt ; whilst the fouith gospel is marked 
by discrepancies and the nitioduction ot 
new view's j 

a Y STEMIC, in Medicine, what concei ns | 
the* entire bodily system, not something ) 
mo ely locaL 


T 


i 


TABTT, a mystical rite amongst the 
heathen Polynesians by which on object 
is rendered sacred Death or seven* 
punishment is the penalty for infringing 
tabu. The objects thus protected aie 
usually the property of the chiefs. Captain 
J E. Erskme thought, from the accounts 
given of its operation m the Fiji Islands, 
that although the services of a priest are 
sometimes called in to assist, tabu is m 
fact more a civil than a religious ceremony, 


and that the fear of offending tho chief, 
who alone lias the power of laying on or 
removing it, rather than the gods, is the 
cause of its rigid observance 
TACHYGRAPHY (tachus, quick ; gi a- 
plie, writing . GY.), a method of rapid 
w: iting or shorthand. 

TALOOKDHAR, the Indian name for 
tho proprietor of a talook or district 
T ANGIE BINE ORANGE (Tangier*, 
j North Africa), a small orange with an 
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! 1 t i-*ilj sepai ated rind grow ing on a small- 
1 It avod low tree much cultivated on the 
bliorcs of the Mediterranean The rind 
has a strong hut agreeable perfume, and 
I the flesh is sweet and juicy 
‘ | TAXIMETER {ta'-i *, tension ; metron, 

■ ! measure Or ), an instrument invented 
I hy Mr T A Edison, of New York, foi 
i detecting and measm ing minute vana- 
| tions of pressme hy means of an electric 
| current Variously modified, it can he 
| employed to detect extremely small 

I difteiences of weight, heat, moisture, 

| <ke It 1 ,-* founded upon the property 

which caibon, in a state of fine division, 
possesses oi varying its resistance to the 
passage of electricity undei very slight. 

I I alterations of pressure A button of 
caibon toi med hy compiessmg the black 

1 1 deposit of a petroleum lamp is placed m 
1 tin* cncuit. of an electric current, and is 
i subjected to the pressure of the body 
i wuuse mci eased or lesst ued weight., heat, 
Ate , is to he measured The gi eater the 
1 pit ssme, the less is the resistance The 
Munitions thus produced are indicated 
by a galvanometer through which the 
! i tirrent is made to pass The apparatus 
thus forms a thermometer of maivellous 
delicacy, and the inventor hdicvcsthat 
it will show a difference of temperature 
as small as the 1 DO.UUOtli of a degree 
Fahrenheit 

i TASMANIANS, the native people of 
Van Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, the 
•* last survivor of whom, an old woman, 
died in 1876 In many respects they 
| ! lesemhled the Austiahans, hut diffeied 
. fiom them m liaMiig crisp, almost woolly 

1 hair m place of llowmg and silky 

hair 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, that in- 
; struction wdnch Bhould succeed the ele- 
i nientary teaching of the child m order 
j to prepaio linn for the life of a hamli- 
I craftsman Before he applies himself to 

I the engiossmg labours of the workshop, 

I , a foundation of principle should he laid 

hy w’hich the jiractieal details of Ins 
j business would he more easily learned 

I I and better understood And along with 
j [ principles should 1 >e taught various usef ul 
j | arts, such as drawing and mental arith- 
, metic, which would he of scivice to him 

I in every part, of his career Such a tccli- 
|i nual education as is liere referred to 

I I would not only render the lecipient a 
1 1 better workman, hut would make Ins 
i; work more pleasant and his life moie 

enjoyable In many Continental couii- 
I , tues schools have been established for 
I giving instruction, not only in the lower 
I tirade of handicrafts, such as weaving, 

I dyeing, lace-making, watch-making, &c , 
nut to a higher grade, such as engmeei ing 
in its numerous branches These higher 
grade places of instruction are known as 

: Polytechnic Schools or Technological 
j Institutes Ono of the best of thorn is 
at Zurich, lr the poor country of Switzor- 

I I 


land, and bo excellent is the instruction 1 
given here, that pupils are attracted to it . 
from all parts of Europe Very little has 
been done hitherto m this direction in j 
the wealthj empire of (heat Britain, , 
although technical schools arc nowhere i 
more needed 

TELEOLOGY [trio*, an end or pur- i 
pose , loyos, a diseouibe <>) ), the doc- , 
tune of final causes, oi the argument ! 
that the purposiveness of things affords ] 
pi oof of the existence of a (Yeator 

TELEPHONE {Itlr, fai oft; phono*, • 
sound Oi ), an apptuatus for tiansmit- 
tiug spoken wotds m other sounds to a 
distance Several con tuvances have been 
dev 1 st d lor this purpose, the first having 
been that of a Herman mimed Reuss m | 
1861 Of the recent inventions, that of 
Mr Gi.iham Bell may be selected for 1 
description It consists of three parts, 
two of which, the transmitting lnstiu- 
ment and the lecemng mstiument, me 
t xactly alike, and uuli may he UBtd 
successively for the t.w T o puiposcB Each 
consists of a thin non diaphragm, about 
two inches in diameter, held m a wooden 
ung The intci mediate portion of the 
apparatus is more complicated Thoie 
is, lust, at the transmitting end, a bar 
magnet, wdnch is adjusted bo as to have 
oik end hi ought very near to the non 
diaphragm 'To the other end ot the 
magnet js attached a liar of soft iron 
Tins lies in the mtei ior of a coil of welJ- 
msulated copper wne, the two ends of 
wlneh extend to the receiving instru- 
ment., wherevei that may he At the 
receiving end there is a piecisely similar 
arrangement ot copper wire coiled round 
a bar of soil, non, w hich is attached to a 
magnet , the end of the latter being 
brought close up to, without touching, 
the non diaphragm of the receiving in- 
stillment It is to he understood that 
tin* wire of one coil forms a closed circuit 
with the wire of the other Now all being 
arranged, the person wdio desires to send 
a message from A to B, utters it to the 
tiaiismitting instrument, the diaphragm 
of which at once begins to vibrate With 
every vibration it is throw’ll into contact 
with the magnet, from which, by reason 
ot its elasticity, it immediately springs 
hack In consequence of these makings 
and break" tigs ot contact, currents of 
electricity are generated m the coil, and 
flashed along the wire from A to B, 
where the opciation we have just de- 
scribed is revel sed The electrical cur- 
rent circulating m the coil at B has the 
effect ot increasing the magnetism of the 
enclosed bar. The diaphragm is thereby 
alternately attracted and set free m exact 
correspondence with the apparatus at A. 
The vibrations caused by the speaker at 
A, in the diaphragm there, are therefore 
repeated m the diaphragm at B, and an 
ear placed at the receiving instrument 
will hear a repetition of the speaker’s 
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words Thu luarer may now in twin 
reply in the same manner, when the ap- 
paratus at B becomes the transmitting, 
and that at A the ifi mmg instiumtnt 
Ou conBideration it will he si en, that 
ii working the appaiatus thm are no 
lewer than eight tianstoinnitions (1 ) 
l lie sptaktrs vocal chords cause the 
air to Mbiate, (2 ) the diaphiagm thm 
vibrates, (J ) the magnetism ot the bar 
is affected, (4) a cum lit ot chctuci'v 
Hows along the wne , (5 ) the magnetism 
of the bur at the* reeeiv mg end is affected , 
(C ) the diaphragm at that i nd is tin own 
into vi) nation , (7 ) tin air tlnn v dilutes, 
and lastl} , (8 ) the tjinpunum ot the lib 
tuners ear must vibiate hetoie h^ can 
lecoive t lie message Mi T A Edison 
has invented another form of ti lephone, 
which lepeats the message much more 
loudly than the pi ending This lattei 
invention, winch is ot moie complicated 
ec instinct i on, has hem hi ought into use 
in London, when* what is terimd tin 
Telephone Exchange has him estab- 
lished Jiy means ot a cential oflice an 
mdehinte unmliei ot stations can be 
brought into connection one with au- 
othu, and pnvite conversation can he 
easily can led on by w lies passing tluough 
tins cential otlice when the parties aie 
ten oi twelve miles aj>art 
TEP1DARIUM (Lat ), a tepid bathing 
room m a Homan hath 
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ought to bo cai< fully looked for, and 
di st loved as soon .u it is found 
THYMOL, in Uhcmistry, the homo- 
login? of phenol, oi eaiholic acid extras t- 
ed fiom tlie oil of ttunne and some oblitr 
plants It is a cijstallme neaily colour- 
ii ss body, dissolving with ditliculty in 
water but icadily in alcohol It has 
bien found uselul as a dtodoriscr of un- 
healthy wounds, heiinr pielerable uiiu. l 
huuu conditions to caiboiic acid 
TIDE LEVEL 'the mean tide level 
is an imaginary point equidistant at a 
givm locality fioiu the high and low 
water maiks ot an mtiie lunation For 
I nautical pm post s it is assumed to be 
invaiiabb*, though there aie leasons to 
think that there are appreciable changes 
d»n mg the year 

TIMBRE [t'i ), in Acoustics, is that 
pei uliai chaiaiter of sounds by which 
we distinguish tin example the notes ot 
a violin from those ot a haip, oi one 
man's voice fiom another's It is inde- 
pendent of the loudness or pitih, and is 
a consequence of the haimomcs winch 
accompany the principal note 
TMESIS (a uivision (h ), m Latin 
grammar, the separation ot a wmil into 
two paits and the nisei t ion ot another 
word between them fin metncal pui- 
|ioses Thus the p iet Ennius wrote, 
‘Saxo euo — coinuunuit — biiuu,' £m 
Saxo cerehi urn coinmiiiuit’ (lie smashed 


TEliliJ EH Uei i a, land Lat ), a list of his hiains w ith a stone) 

■ ‘ ’ igs TONOMETER (bums, a musical 


estates belonging to a manoi, ot holding: 
under a landlord, and otliei similar lists 
connected with hind I 

TESSERAE (Lat ). square blocks or | 
tablets of stone or marble for pavements, 
mosaic work, &o . , 

TETE-DE-PONT (bridge-head: Li ), 
m the militaiy ait, the lortiheil post at 
the end ot a budge to prevent ail enemy 
’ crossing it 

I THAU M AT U R GY (thawnatonryut 

I Or), the perfoimance of what appuns 
1 miraculous , mabudsense juggleis’ tricks 
i THERMAL (Lat ), hot springs, or hot 
I baths, from the Greek thei mu*, hot 

THERMODYNAMICS, the science 
i connected with the conversion of heat 
Into mechanical w oik, ot mechanical work 
; into heat The leading law is, that vvlieu- 
1 ever work is pet forint il by the agency of 
I heat, an amount of heat disappears equal 
to the work performed, and that w lit u- 
ever work is e vpended 1 1 1 geuei at i ng heat, 
the heat so obtained is equal to the w'oik 
i expended. Carnot showed that it is by 
| the transference of licut from a hotter to 
a colder body that mechanical work is 
1 performed 

i THRIPS, the gardeners’ name for a 
small insect that mlests anil injures 
plants under glass. It is black and sinn- 
ing, with large prominent eyes, and is 
quick in its movements It collects m 
i numbers on the under sides of the leaves 
and of which it attacks the cuticle It 


note 

met ion, a mcasuic th ), ail appal atiis 
tor accurately moasuiing the number of 
beats per seioud made by a vibiatmg 
body such as a tuning fork There are 
several inventions foi this purpose. [See 
SlltKV (St.) | 

TOPE {*thupa, a mound or cairn . 
iSViH.s ), a name given m India to tumuli, 
pillars, toweis, \c , having a sacred or 
monumental diameter They are somt- 
times laigc and elaborate ai chitectural | 
structures 

TORPEDO, in military affairs, an iron 
vessel tilled with an explosive material, 
and used both in attack and for defence, 
and tithei on land or under water The 
explosive material is usually either gun- 
cotton or dynamite | See these articles ] 
Torpi docs are exploded by electricity or 
by concussion Tlie Whitehead torpedo 
is a narrow cigar-shaped weapon which 
is driven through the w atei by means of 
compressed air. Tlie fish toipedo h 
another form which is similarly impelled 
hut below the sin face of the water Both 
of these explode on striking any object 
lu the case of the lattir, if it fails to hit 
it comes up to the surface, and a trigger 
guard renders it harmless, anil at the • 
same, tune enables it to be lecoveied. 

TORQUE or TORK Uniques, a twisted 
neck-chain : Lat ), an ornament for the 
neck worn by the ancient Britons and 
Gauls, consisting of a chain composed of 
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Intel laced rings Titus Manlius, a hero TRADE WINDS (See p 700 ] The 
of ancient Koine, acquired the surname anti-trade winds are a consequence of 
of Torquatus fiom having taken the the trades, for the heated equ itonal air 
! toiqu?* from the neck of a Gaul whom he at first flowing upwards again readies 
; had Rlain m battle. Torques aie some- the surface ot the earth at about 30’ 
j! times coiled m a spiral, and then they north and south, and then partly returns 
i 1 rue really armlets, like the bron/e elastic to the equator and partly makes its wav 
' j armlets found m Italy towards the poles as a south-west wind 

| TOTEM WORSHIP, the woi ship l*y a in the northern, and as a north-west m 
1 elan of uncivilised people of some pai- the southern hemisphere 
, ticular animal or vegetable from wlndi TRIOUINI ASI8 or TRIOITTNOSIS, 
the clan tales a sin name a disease arising from the presence of 

TRACHE/E {Lot), the tubes which the microscopic worm called Tuchiii't 
p< netrate thi ougli every part of the bodies spnahs, winch taken into the body with 
ot insects by means of continual ram ihca- the’llesh of a trichina infested animal 
I t ions for the purpose ol aerating the blood rapidl> bpreads into the whole muscular 
1 They commence at the external openings system The pig is apt to be troubled 
i called spiracles which are furnished with with this disease, and lienee the danger 
! a kind of sieve very vanously lormed ot eating pork not thoioughly cooked 
I which prevents the entrance of dust The disease lumauissometmics epidemic 


U 


TT5 HIO-FINNIC TONGUES, a divi- rons minute capsules, each containing 
: sionot the Altaic (.SY.) languages spokm a coded-up thread carrying at its tip a 
I m Eastern Europe and E oil hern Asia, sniculmn This can be darted forth at | 

I and comprising the Finn, Lapp, Magi ar, the will of the animal ; and it, is supposed 

I I and other dialects that its prey is thus attacked and ren- 

I UHLANS, German cavalry, armed dered helpless 

'I with the lance, sabre, and eai bine UTRICLE, Fiumorivtat, [ntricuhv*, 

UNION JACK, the national flag of a skm bottle Jm! ), m Botany, the 
the United Kingdom It consists of a membrane which lines the inside of a 
I combination of the red cross ot St vegetable cell The external coat of the 
George on a white ground for England, cell is composed of a non-azotised sub- 

I the white saltire or cross of St Andiew stance called Ckllijlose Inside there i 
on a blue ground for Scotland, ami the is at first a mucilaginous azotiscd matter | 

i red cross of St Patrick on a white called Protoplasm ( Sf ), which in the 
i ground for Ireland progress of giowth lorins a layer on the 

J URTT GATING ORGANS (urttca, a inner wall ot the cell This is the prim- I 

I I nettlo Lat ), organs for stinging pos- ordial utricle As the process of lignili- \ 
I scssed by many water animals of low cation advances, the utricle disappears 

tyjic For example, m the tentacles of m consequence of its becoming incor- I 
[ the sea anemones tlieie are lodged nume porated with the cell wall 
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VALT or WALT, the governor of a j When an insect touches these hairs, the I 

rdayet or province in Turkey j lobes move upwards and the interlocking ! 

VENUS’ FLY-TRAP, a North Ameri- hairs hold it fast until it dies 
can bog plant, the Jhoncea mnsctjmlu 1 VERA CAUSA {Lnt ), a phrase applied \ 
of botanists, nat order lhoseracew It , in reasoning as to the explanation of a I 

I is one of the so-called Carnivorous given phenomenon to any suggested 

* I* LA NTS {St ). The leaves are composed of cause which is recognised as having a 

j two lobes with long hairs at their edges real existence m natuie, and is not a ' 

| There are some irritable bnstle-like i mere hypothesis or ligment of the mind | 

I I hairs on their surfaces, which Recrete a VERST, a Russian measure of length | 

j , fluid which forms a bait for insects, equal to 0 G21 of a British statute mile 
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j (about 3100 feet), and 0 937 of a kilo- 
metre 

I VENTUA (a bladdei : Lat ), m Mcdire- 
1 val Art, the oval frame or glory pointed 
j at each end, which surrounded the figure 
1 of Christ in pain tt d windows, Ac it is 
j conjectured to represent a. fish with 
, reference to the (iietk word ichtfmi (a 
, fish), an anagi am made of the first 
| letters of the words signifying Jesus, ! 
, ('bust, Son, God, Sav lour (Jrsu-, 

I f'/oisfos, vmt,, theox, note?) 
i VIKIMbS, the piratical Northmen 
or Normans who ravaged the coasts of 
Europe, from the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries Some say that the word sig- 
nmes warriors, others that it is dt lived 
tiom rtc, abav, the lui king-place ot the 
i robbers 

, VTXEGAR PL\NT, a fungus which 
| lias the property of setting up the acetic 
i fermentation m a solution of sugar, and 
) ((inverting it. into vinegar, it a small 
i piece ot the plant he placed then in It 
! has recened a distinct name from I 
j botanists (M {/outlet mu accti), hut it is said 


i t«> he really the vegetative form of the J J 
common blue mould PenialLtuni qluu- 1 
cum, which is thought to he the repro- 1 
ductive form of the same vegetable . 

VISCOSITY {msensux, viscous. Lat), '' 
a term to expuss a less degree of mo- 1 ■ 
hihty m th» molecule's of bodies than | , 
that possess) d by tluids such as water 
Treacle and hqnul-glue are viscous bodies ! 

VIS VIVA (living force’ Lnt ), in I 
Mechanics, is the mechanical effeet of ) 
a moving body and is ascertained numeri- 
cally by multiplying the mass of the 
| body by the square of the velocity 

VOCAL CUOUDS, ti\o Yibratile 
chords at the sides of the glottis, a slit- 
shaped opening in the Lar\ n y of mam- 
mals The air striking against these 
bodies w hen m a state of vibration is the 
cause ot vocal sounds, whether the roar 
ot a lion, the bark of a dog, or the speech 
of man All the charms of a Bingei’s 
voice depend upon these chords Rep- 
tiles have no \<>cal chords, and conse- 
quently they can only lass J 

VULCANITE L8ee Caoutchouc ] 


AV 


WAN, Mi NTH VL, a fit'-sd hydrocarbon 
of a brownish coloui, found in bitiumn- 
1 ous shale m Moldavia It is allied to 
; J’araffiv, and has hem named ozokrr- 
ii itc by mmei alogists An extensive bed 
of a somewhat similar substance, but of 
a black colour, has been found m Utah, 

1 V S , America This has been called 
sietrixkisite 

WAX, Vkuei 4HLE Wax is yielded 
by some palm trees ami some plauts hc- 
I longing to the M urt caeca, Artocurpacetx, 

I Terebinthurrce, and ('ttcui bitacco’ The 
1 jialm wax of the Andos exudes from the 
| trunk of a New Granada palm (Vet oxi/lon 
■ aadtcolum), and forms an article of com- 
1 mcrcc A Brazilian palm (Copemtcta 
cenfern) afiords the (Airn.mhn wax, 
winch is found coating the leaves with 
white scales Several species of Mi/rica, 
glowing in Nortli America, Africa, and 
< ’tuna, yield wax Japan w r ax is the pro- 
duce of the fruit- of the Rhus snreedanea, 
a small cultivated tree, and is exported 
m hard, white blocks The Japanese 
make candles of it The surface of the 
fruit of the White Gourd (Bent nca m 
rcHfera) is covered with a Becretion 
known as Petlia wax m Trnha 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES^ An 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1878 (41 
& 42 Viet , ch 49) for the purpose of en- 
forcing uniformity in weights and mea- 


suies thioughout. the United Kingdom, 

; and imposing a fine on every poison who 
| uses, or has m his possession for use, for i 
j trade a weight or measure which is not j 
\ of the denomination of some Board of ; 
l Trade standaid All trade contracts j 
! and dealings aro to be in terms of Im- J 
1 mmi.i 1 Weights and Measures defined in 
the Act, and all local or customary mta- i 
Rures and the use of heaped measures , 
have ceased to he lawful Exceptions 
are, however, made from the rule of j 
avoudunois weight, in the case of gold, 
silver, platinum, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones Moreover, the old weights 
and measures employed bj apothecaries 
remain untouched by the Act. The 
bronze bar and platinum weight held by 
tlio Hoard ot Trade m the Standards 
department, continue to he the Imperial 
Standards ot measures and weights, and 
the four copies, one at the Mint, a second 
in the possession of the Royal Society, a 
third deposited at the Royal Observatory, 1 
Greenwich, and a fourtli lodged at the 1 
Royal Palaoe, Westminster, are to be 
deemed Parliamentary Standards. 

WELWITSOniA MIRABILIS, one 
of the most singular members of the 
vegetable kingdom, inasmuch aB it only 
puts forth its two cotyledonary leaves, a 
striking case of arrested development. 
This uncouth plant belongs to the nat. 
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Older (inetncea;, ami is a natm* of west 
tropical Africa, to the south of the eqiia 
toi, where it was discovered by JL>r Wtl- 
wirsch It has a rough stem, never ex- 
ceeding a foot m height, but varying 
according to age, fioni a few inches to 
five or six fiet, at the top of which its 
incoiismcuous flowers arc annually put 
foiih on biuall branches 
WIN E The average yearly produc- 
tion of wine m European countries has 
been estnn tied to amount to the follow - 
mg quantities (in gallons) 

Fiance 1,225,090,000 

Spam 442,000,000 

I ’oi tugal . . . 110,500,000 

Italy . ... 693,003,000 

Austria- Hungary . . 498,300,000 

Germany .... 143,060,000 

Switzerland . . . 19,800,(00 

Russia and European Turki > 47,000,000 

Greece and Cyprus 25,000,000 

Roumania . . . 14,630,000 


WIN T Ell S BARK, the haik of a tre- 
growing m South America, the Diinu/t 
IV niton, nat order Mannolutceir The 
baik was hist brought to England m 
1579, from the Straits of Magellan, by 
Captain W mtei Jt is or was emploj* d 
in nn dieme as an aiomatic .stimulant 

WOMBAT, orUrsine Opossum, one o r 
the ] touched animals of Austral la Thci <- 
are tin ee species, two of which aic plaia . 
m the genus J'hast olo mis The K r 
Known resembles a small lu ai in gener u 
appearance, and is about tin* si/e ot a 
badger It lms in tin mountain mar 
1*01 1 Jackson, and only issues lroin its 
bui iow at night. 

WORK, Mm’HANJCAL, is cxlnbitnl 
by the displacemuit of a body by means 
ot force, and ib rcpresintcd numeiically 
by multiplying the tom* by the displace- 
ment it pioduces m ii, s point ot apple a- 
tiou The loo'i -P ound (.St ) ib taken as 
tlie unit ot work 
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YATAGHAN {Turkish), a curved flat shaped two edged sword of this name 
sword without a guard, used by the was formerly caned by the Jam- 
Albaniana and Montenegrins Ada/ger- zanes 


! ZEib>, Absolute, in Thermometry 
| It hon boon found by experiment that at- 
j mosplniic an, at constant pressure, ex- 
I puuds 1-491 of its volume for each degree 
J of Fahrenheit (1-273 for each degree 
l Centigrade) CousequentE, if the tem- 
I , perature of a given mass ot air at 32° F 
1 [or 0° O ) could he lowered to -459° F 
(or -273 1 ' C ), the given mass of air would 
be reduced to a mathematical point 
This temperature has received the name 
of the absolute zero of temperature, and 
when other temperatures are reckoned 
from it, they are tenned absolute tem- 
peratuies 

, ZITHER, [nthrtra • Lot ), a musical 
instrument, something like a guitar, 
with from twenty to thirty strings, and 
from four to six wires, on which the 
melody is played by the linger, whilst 
the others serve for an accompaniment 
prayed by the other hand It had its 
origin in the Bavarian Highlands. 


ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY, the 
study ot the distribution of animals over 
the globe and of the causes of that dis- 
tribution Huch study involves inquiries, 
not only as to the range in space of the 
ditleient existing species of animals, but 
also as to the information afforded by 
the fossil r< mams of animals inhabiting 
a legion at ail epoch immediately pre- 
ceding the pieseut— as to the conditions 
timl changes of the earth’s surface so far 
as they hear upon the question of animal 
distribution— as to the means of dispersal 
and migration of animals, &c. Much 
light has been thrown upon the subject 
by tho doctnne of evolution, winch has 
at the same time stimulated and assisted 
inquiry. Dr Sclater has mapped out the 
wm Id into seven great regions, confining 
lnmself to mammals, birds, reptiles, ba- 
ti acliians, and fishes dwelling m lakes and 
rivers — 1 Paliearctic Region 2 Ethio- 
pian Region 2 a Lemuriaii Sub-region. 
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5 Indian Uegion 4 Nt.uci.ic Uegion — the Pacific Ibvion, where there arc no 
I Aictog,ea 5 Neotropical Uegion bit \ mammals except bits, bird* b* mg the 
Antillean Rub-region— Dendrogica (» thief lorm of vertebrate life, there are 

Australian Uegion — Antaictogiea. 7 ■ only thret subdivisions — 1. New Zea- 

j Pacific I legion — Oimthog'** i lie lias lind 2. Polynesia 3. The Sandwich 

! subdivided these r» giona into several sub- i Inlands On this subieet. Mi A 1* 

i regions Then, the I ‘aliearctic Uegion Wallace's wmli on ‘The Geographical 
| is portioned into seven —1 The Cis- ( Distribution of Animals' should be con- 
Atlantean Sub-region, embracing all that > suited ‘ There is nothing,’ lie says, ‘ that 
] ] art of thcPal.nai otic Uegion lying south j the study of geology teaches us that is 

! o t the Meditenanean Sea in The At- more certain or moie impressive than the 
' lantic J.slaiids 2. The European Sub- extreme instability ot the eai th's Buriaee 
lenon 3 The Siberian Sub-ngion, I Kvciywleue beiualli our f< et we laid | 
unbracing tlie whole of Noithern Asia 1 pioois that what is land has been sea, 1 ! 
4 llu Mantchui sail Sub region, contain- I and where oce.ins now spread has once | 
in/ Noithem China .iud the adjoining I been land; ami that this change from i 
T at t ot Mongolia 6 The Japanese 1 s- a to land and imm land to ,s» a has | 
"iib i> gion, embiaemg the Japan* s«* , t ikon place not once or twice only, but j 

1 -lands 6 The 'l.utarian Sub-region, i again and again during countless ages of ; 

rimbnning the gnat desut legion ot past time Nmv the study of the distri- | 
Ceutial Asia V. The Pcis.au Sub - 1 tuition of animal life U]Min the present 
legion, tmbi.iung J’ersia, Asia Minor, surface ol tin eaith causes us to look j 
and Kyi t.i The Ethiopian Uegion is | upon this constant mtciehange of land |j 

divided info — 1. Western Afina. from | and fa a, and this making and unmaking | 

i the Senegal to the Congo 2 South- til continents, this elevation and disap- j 

| A\ esten i \1i ea, oi An ,ola an 1 Dengue la j pi arance of islands, as a potent leality, ' | 

I 3 SouthAfuca <1 South-East* m Africa, | winch has always and every w lure been 
' f.om 1 lie J’ utuguese possessions to the j m progress and has been the mum 
1 Somah coa^t. 5 Noith-Eastein Mi x a, j agent m determining the manner in 
I lm hiding Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt which hung things are now gmiiptd > 

| 6 Arabia The Indian Uegion is sub- and scalteied over the earth’s sur- , 

! divided into — 1. llutish India 2 Cm- face* 

i tral and Southern China. 3 P.urmah, ZOORFOKES (sons, living; v/wrer, seed . | 

1 Statu, and Cochin China 4 The Malay (*i ), minute bodies which issue from the j 
! I’t ninsiila 4 « Andaman ami Nicobar cells of many species ot At.o v. without 1 
1 Elands 5 East Indian Islands f> any previous process of fertilisation, and 
Philippine \nhipe1ago TheNeotiopical after moving awhile through the watu 
Uegion, Hit iiclust m animal life ol any by means of cilia*, sett'e down to gci- 
of the pnncipal division-, ot the globe, is mmate and produce a form rescmblm , 
portioned into - 1 Ctiitial A men can the parent plant The diflerence between 
Sub-region, fiom Southern Mexico to a zoospore and a spcrinatozoid is that the ' 
Panama 2 Andean or Columbian Sub- former, when separated fiom the parent, , 
itgion 3 Amazonian Sub-region, cm- In comes encyst*. <1 and at once developed ; 
macing the watershed of the Oimoeo into a new individual 
and Aina/ont, uj) to the lulls and m- ZOUAVES, originally the name of the 
c hiding the highlands of Gmana 4 The warlike inhabitants ot Zuaua in Algeria , 
South I’.ia/ilian Kub-iegnm b The j then the bodyguards of the Beys , lastly , 
Patagonian Sub-region (> The (.ala French infantry tioops, *lr*'ssed in the I 
pagos Of the Ausfialian demon, the [ Turkish fasfuon, with tuibaus, loose 

; subdivisions are - 1 Austiaha ami i |.u kets, and baggy trouseis The native [ 

i Tasmania 2 Papua ami the Papuan , Algerian troops, m similar uniform, arc 

l Islands. 3 The Solomon Island*. Jn ’ styled Tui cos. i 
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